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From  *^  The  Ballder." 


The  generalizing  tendencies  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  result  mainly  of  the  broader 
analysis  of  modem  science,  concur  to 
draw  together  and  assimilate,  in  many 
points,  pursuits  and  professions  formerly 
separated  by  an  easily  recognized  line  of 
demarcation.  As  we  draw  nearer  in  our 
researches  to  the  first  principles  in  science 
and  art,  we  come  almost  insensibly  to  find 
things  which  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  essentially  diverse  in  their  na- 
ture, resting,  in  fact,  very  much  upon  a 
common  basis;  we  discover  that  knowl- 
edge and  information  which  have  been 
supposed  to  bear  specially  upon  one  par- 
ticular occupation,  come  in  usefully  also, 
or  even  indispensably,  in  the  practice  of 
other  pursuits  more  or  less  analogous. 
The  primary  ejQfect  of  such  discovery  is,  as 
we  have  hinted,  to  unsettle  and  confuse 
the  nominal  boundaries  of  professions,  a 
process  which  is  stUl  more  accelerated  by 
the  rapidity  of  modem  life  and  the  com- 
paratively short  time  in  which  everything 
nowadays  is  expected  and  demanded  to  be 
done.  "  That  is  best  which  lieth  nearest" 
is  the  principle  adopted  by  the  practical 
man  as  well  as  the  artist.  The  client  goes 
to  whomever  he  thinks  will  supply  nim 
most  readily  and  quickly  with  what  he 
wants.  But  the  secondary  effect  of  this 
state  of  things  must  necessarily  be  in  the 
end  to  narrow  the  circle  of  individual 
practice  in  any  art  or  profession,  to  pro- 
mote the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor, 
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and  to  break  up  large  and  ever  widening 
spheres  of  labor  into  smaller  subdivisions, 
so  that  each  practitioner  may  be  able  to 
grasp  fully  what  he  professes  to  do,  and 
to  render  efficient  aid  and  co-operation 
towards  the  grand  result  to  be  attained. 

It  is  under  such  general  influences  as 
above  indicated,  that  the  two  professions 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article  have,  at 
present,  got  themselves  a  good  deal  con- 
founded together  in  the  public  mind ; 
which  confusion  has  been,  if  not  initia- 
ed,  at  least  encouraged  and  stimulated,  by 
sundry  members  of  the  engineeering  pro- 
fession, individually  or  through  their  re- 
cognized journalistic  representatives,  on 
the  principle,  assumed  if  not  stated,  that 
"an  architect  and  an  engineer  are  very 
much  alike  —  especially  an  engineer." 
The  distinction  between  tha  two  profes- 
sions was  formerly  sufficiently  recognizad 
by  every  one,  and  might  in  broad  terms 
be  expressed  thus:  that  the  engineer  was 
concerned  in  providing  for  transit  from 
one  place  to  another,  the  architect  in 
erectmg  buildings  in  situ  at  the  various 
termini  of  locomotion.  The  older  engi- 
neers made  their  fame  by  their  canals, 
their  bridges,  their  roads  over  impossible 
places;  the  architects  by  their  mansions, 
their  town-haUs,  and  public  buildings  gen- 
erally. But  the  advent  of  that  great 
democratizing  agent,  steam,  for  a  time 
very  much  modified  all  this.  In  the  first 
place,  the  discovery  of  so  new  and  valua- 
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ble  an  agent  in  locomotion  naturally  drew 
everybody's  attention,  much  more  than 
formerly,  to  the  constructions  required  in 
connection  with  locomotion,  rather  than 
to  those  needed  for  habitation  or  display. 
Railways  became  an  end  rather  than  a 
means,  so  that  in  some  cases  the  natural 
order  of  things  was  reversed;  and  instead 
of  the  railway  being  used  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  two  towns,  un- 
important towns  were  made  the  excuse 
for  a  railway,  projected  and  surveyed,  if 
not  completed.  In  such  a  state  of  things 
the  engineering  profession  of  course  got 
a  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull 
altogether,  alike  upon  the  purse  and  the 
confidence  of  the  public;  giving,  let  it  be 
said,  good  and  strenuous  labor  in  return. 
Then  there  were,  in  connection  with  rail- 
ways, such  things  as  terminal  and  road- 
side stations  to  be  built;  things  bearing 
the  semblance  of  being  strictly  architec- 
tural work,  but  which,  nevertheless,  fell 
largely  into  the  hands  of  the  engineers, 
as  many  direful  structures  up  and  down 
the  country  can  and  do  abundantly  tes- 
tify. Then  also,  since  the  time  saved  in 
travelling  has  led  inevitably  to  our  much 
faster  rate  of  living  generally,  and  the  de- 
mand for  the  execution  of  edifices  of  all 
kinds  on  much  shorter  notice  than  was 
once  deemed  necessary,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered in  some  important  instances  that 
the  engineer,  from  his  constant  grapphng 
with  tough  constructional  problems  under 
adverse  circumstances,  is  a  readier  man  in 
an  emergency  than  the  architect;  and  so 
there  has  passed  into  his  hands  the  super- 
intendence of  sundry  erections,  from  time 
to  time,  which,  if  there  be  anything  at  all 
in  the  architectural  profession,  certainly 
ought  not  to  have  been  built  without,  at 
least,  the  co-operation  of  an  architectural 
designer.  However,  the  mischief  is  done 
now;  and  that  which  has  in  some  in- 
stances come  to  pass  in  practice,  has  been 
justified  in  theory,  in  certain  quarters, 
with  a  persistence  and  on  ability  which 
have  not  been  without  their  effect  on  the 
public,  who  will  believe  anything  if  they 
only  hear  it  often  enough,  and  many  of 
whom  are  already  quite  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  engineers'  own  account  of  them- 
selves, as  the  persons  best  qualified  to 
superinfcend  the  contriving  of  all  such 
structures  as  might,  could,  or  should  be 
erected  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
This  view  of  the  matter  is  partial  and  in- 


correct in  itself,  discouraging  to  the  stu- 
dent of  architecture,  and  exceedingly  per- 
nicious to  the  student  of  engineering. 

Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  every  design 
must  have  a  structural  basis,  and  there- 
fore knowledge  of  construction  is  neces- 
sary to  the  architect,  whatever  he  is  en- 
gaged upon.  It  is  only  when  the  con- 
structive necessities  of  a  building,  or  of  a 
structure  of  any  kind,  completely  override 
in  importance  its  artistic  necessities,  or 
when  the  constructive  problem  is  so  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  as  to  be  itself  an  ob- 
ject of  special  study,  and  of  the  applica- 
tion of  abstruse  scientific  and  mechanical 
principles,  directed  by  a  judgment  result- 
ing from  long  practical  experience,  that 
the  aid  of  the  engineer  is  really  necessary. 
There  are  classes  of  works  which  belong 
purely  and  absolutely  to  the  engineer,  and 
wherein  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
any  scope  for  architectural  embellishment; 
there  are  again  works,  such  as  ordinary 
houses,  churches,  etc.,  where  the  only 
problems  really  requiring  thought  and  in- 
tellect are  those  of  design  (including  plan) 
and  ornamentation;  and  there  are  again 
works  belonging  by  custom  and  in  their 
initial  form  to  the  engineer,  which  would 
yet  be  susceptible  of  much  embellishment 
from  the  hand  of  the  architect;  and,  con- 
versely, works  of  which  the  main  object  is 
beauty,  but  which  are  erected  under  struc- 
tural conditions  which  demand  special  en- 
gineering skill  and  science  to  grapple  with 
them  successfully. 

And  this  latter  class  of  works,  of  what 
we  may  term  the  mixed  kind,  is  much 
more  numerous  in  the  present  day  than 
ever  it  has  been  hitherto,  and  is  not 
perhaps  likely  to  become  less  so.  It  might 
seem  natural  and  right  that  the  mere 
channels  of  locomotion,  of  access  from  one 
centre  to  another,  should  fall  solely  under 
the  hand  of  the  engineer,  as  works  purely 
of  necessity  and  for  use.  And  in  t3ie  old 
road  and  canal-making  days  this  was  of 
course  the  case.  But  now  that  the  rail- 
way system  has  necessitated  so  many  stop- 
ping-places on  the  road,  apart  from  ordi- 
nary towns  and  villages,  where  erections 
of  great  size  are  required  for  the  daily  use 
and  under  the  daily  sight  of  many  thou- 
sands of  people  (not  to  speak  also  of  the 
multitude  of  roadside  stations,  important 
by  their  number  and  frequency,  if  not  by 
their  size),  it  is  surely  desirable  that  some 
special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
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sesthetic  beauty  of  such  structures,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  mere  constructiYe  strength 
and  fitness.  In  some  cases  this  has  been 
done,  but  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  small 
roadside  stations;  the  large  termini  being 
still  left,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  sole 
care  of  persons  whose  very  education  tends 
to  draw  their  minds  completely  from  con- 
siderations of  beauty  and  expressiveness 
in  an  edifice,  and  to  develop  their  facul- 
ties on  the  practical  and  calculating  side 
only.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demand 
for  the  production  of  veiy  large  buildings 
on  very  short  notice,  and  sometimes  under 
peculiarly  difficult  conditions,  which  has 
arisen  under  modem  civilization,  tends  to 
put  the  architect  in  a  very  different  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  practical  require- 
ments of  his  profession.  A  Gothic  cathe- 
dral was  a  thing  elaborated  slowly  and 
deliberately,  and  may  have  been  the  result 
less  of  any  accurate  scientific  theories  than 
of  practical  experience  attained  by  men 
who  were  constantly  engaged  on  their 
work,  thinking  of  little  else,  and  who  had 
time  to  dehberate  and  to  experiment. 
Now  everything  is  wanted  to  be  turned 
out  of  hand  by  a  certain  date,  and  its  con- 
structive security  must  be  guaranteed,  or 
the  insurance  companies  wfll  have  nothing 
to  say  to  it.  And  all  this  seems  to  lead 
lis  to  what  we  have  called  the  secondary, 
but  inevitable  result  of  the  conditions  of 
modem  Hfe,  viz.,  the  carrying  out  to  a 
greater  extent  the  principle  of  tiie  division 
of  labor,  and  restricting  the  practice  of 
each  profession  within  closer  Hmits.  In 
other  words,  we  think  that  not  so  much  a 
fusion  of  the  professions  of  engineer  and 
architect  is  called  for,  as  a  co-operation  of 
the  members  of  those  professions  each  in 
his  own  strictly  defined  sphere. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  should  rather 
attempt  to  educate  our  engineers  better 
in  design,  our  architects  more  thoroughly 
in  construction,  and  so  dispense  with  the 
inconvenience  of  having  two  professions 
to  do,  as  it  sometimes  seems,  the  same 
thing.  Our  system  of  education  would 
have  to  be  very  much  methodized  and  im- 
proved before  any  such  result  could  be 
obtained.  But  we  believe  the  idea  is 
chimerical,  except  with  regard  to  pecu- 
liarly gifted  and  exceptional  individuals. 
Architectural  design,  in  a  high  form,  rests, 
as  we  have  frequently  urged,  upon  very 
subtle  and  refined  principles,  not  appre- 
hended without  considerable  study,  even 


by  those  who  have  a  special  gift  that  way; 
and  the  very  quality  of  mind  which  pre- 
disposes a  man  for  this  class  of  study  is 
that  which  has  most  antipathy  to,  some- 
times even  absolute  inabdity  for,  mathe- 
matical and  mechanical  studies.  **  Ah  ! 
sir,"  said  William  Blake,  on  being  shown 
some  mechanical  engravings,  ''these  things 
we  artists  hate"  On  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  not  only  that  the  high- 
est engineering  talent  is  very  often  found 
totally  unaccompanied  by  what  we  may 
term  aesthetic  perception,  but  that,  as  be- 
before  remarked,  the  very  course  of  an 
engineer's  education  tends  to  draw  his 
mind  solely  to  the  consideration  of  the 
mechanical  properties  of  material,  with- 
out any  reference  to  their  capability  for 
beauty  of  form  or  finish.  And  the  very 
rapidity  of  demand  in  the  present  day  in- 
tensifies the  importance  of  this  distinc- 
tion. Were  there  more  time  allowed  for 
maturing  the  design  and  carrying  out  the 
construction  of  a  large  building,  there 
might  be  more  chance  &at  one  man  would 
be  able  to  provide  at  once  for  its  construc- 
tive and  artistic  requirements.  As  it  is, 
except  in  cases  where  one  of  these  two 
classes  of  requirements  is  at  a  minimum, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  one  mind  to 
attend  properly  to  things  so  diverse,  and 
calling  mto  play  such  a  different  class  of 
faculties.  Where  the  constructive  and  the 
artistic  problems  are  equally  balanced,  and 
are  each  important  in  themselves,  a  fully 
satisfactory  result  can  scarcely  be  obtained 
but  by  co-operation. 

We  shoidd  probably  not  have  much 
difficulty  in  recommending  such  an  idea 
to  the  consideration,  at  least,  of  members 
of  the  architectural  profession.  In  some 
instances  within  our  knowledge,  the  call- 
ing in  of  an  engineer  as  consulting  con- 
structor has  been  adopted  by  an  architect, 
and  that  voluntarily.  And  there  are  prob- 
ably many  cases  where,  in  carrying  out 
very  large  works  especially,  an  architect 
who  was  soHcitous  for  his  future  fame  as 
a  designer,  would  be  really  glad  to  be  re- 
Heved  from  the  onus  and  responsibility  of 
the  thousand  and  one  practical  difficulties 
and  dangers  to  be  provided  for  or  guarded 
against,  and  have  his  mind  left  free  to  be- 
stow all  its  faculties  on  the  great  end  of 
all  architecture,  rendering  a  building  a 
dehght  instead  of  a  nuisance.  We  are 
sorry  that  we  can  feel  no  such  confi- 
dence, or  half-confidence,  in  the  converse 
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case.  The  attitude  taken  by  the  engi- 
neers towards  their  architectural  brethren 
has  too  much  B&yoTed  of  an  antagonistic, 
or,  at  least,  a  kind  of  "  we-can-do-without- 
you"  feeling.  "When  Professor  Kerr,  some 
years  ago,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Insti- 
tute, and  printed  in  full  in  these  columns, 
ventured  to  advocate  something  like  the 
same  system  of  co-operation  which  we 
have  been  hinting  at,  he  was  answered  in 
an  indignant  and  injured  tone  by  an  engi- 
geer  correspondent,  who  assured  him  that 
engineers  "  would  not  put  themselves  into 
architectural  harness."  No  one  ever  asked 
them  to  do  anything  which  ought  to  be 
so  defined.  Those  who  take  this  tone,  no 
doubt,  think  that  they  evince  their  supe- 
riority by  so  doing  ;  that  they  speak  from 
a  superior  stand-point  to  that  occupied 
by  those  half-taugnt  people,  the  architects. 
They  are  quite  mistaken.  Their  arro- 
gance is  that,  not  of  knowledge,  but  of  ig- 
norance. But  the  mischief  is,  that,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  convince  them  of  this.  Mathemat- 
ical and  mechanical  knowledge  is  a  thing 
that  can  be  defined  ;  and  if  an  architect  is 
deficient  in  this,  his  deficiency  can  easily 
be  proved  to  him,  though  he  is,  of  coxirse, 
open  to  say,  if  he  choose,  that  he  thinks 
it  of  no  consequence  to  him.  But  if  a 
man  is  insensible  to  the  difference  between 
beauty  and  ugliness,  between  an  artistic 
and  expressive  and  an  inartistic  and  mean- 
ingless structure,  what  can  we  say  ?  He 
is  insensible,  and  there  is  an  end.  You 
cannot  demonstrate  to  him,  logically,  that 
he  has  erected  a  monstrosity  upon  the 
earth  ;  for  all  that  he  can  see,  it  looks  all 
right,  and  he  does  not  know  what  more 
you  can  wish  for.  The  absurdity  is,  that 
with  all  this  ignorance  of  and  indifference 
to  what  constitutes  the  aesthetic  in  build- 
ing, the  engineers  still  seem  to  have  a 
kind  of  lurking  conception  that  something 
called  architecture  is  needed  to  give  the 
finishing  touch  to  their  constructions  ;  and 
this  they  set  about  supplying  by  the  li^ht 
of  nature  ;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  lettmg 
the  real  construction  of  their  work  appear, 
they  mask  it  behind  something  which  re- 
sembles something  else  which  has  been 
done  somewhere  else  by  somebody  else  at 
some  other  period,  ancient  or  modem, 
and  which  has  no  conceivable  relation  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  then  complacently 
think  they  have  done  the  architect's  wort 
in  addition  to  their  own.     All  that  they 


have  really  done  is  to  deprive  their  work 
of  all  the  soUd  and  satisfactory  expression 
which  it  might  have  had  as  a  piece  of  un- 
adorned construction,  and  to  make  it,  ex- 
ternally, a  meaningless  and  often  hideous 
sham.  Pure  constructive  provisions,  when 
made  on  a  large  scale,  wiU  often  produce 
a  fine  general  effect  in  spite  of  the  engi- 
neer. We  remember  on  one  occasion 
being  struck  by  a  fine  bold  outline  of  a 
machicolated  water-tower  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance from  the  streets  of  a  provincial 
town.  The  machicolations  were  used  for 
the  practical  purpose  of  obtaining  a  wider 
area  for  the  tank  at  the  top.  We  took  an 
opportunitv  of  making  a  closer  inspection 
or  the  edince,  and  scarcely  know  how  to 
express  the  effect  it  produced  upon  us. 
An  attempt  had  been  made  at  what  might 
be  called  "  lunar  Gothic  ;"  and  every  de- 
tail in  the  tower,  and  the  surrounding 
buildings,  was  so  uncouth,  so  inconceiv- 
ably hideous  and  barbaric,  that  we  stood 
lost  in  wonder  how  any  man  could  possi- 
bly have  invented  such  ugliness.  Yet  this 
was  the  work  of  an  engineer  eminent  in 
his  profession,  and  who,  as  we  incidentally 
learnt  afterwards,  prided  himself  particu- 
larly on  the  appearance  of  this  very  build- 
ing. He  is  dead  now,  and  we  trust  his 
iniquities  are  forgiven. 

Tftie  real  remedy  for  this  engineering 
intrusiveness  of  barbarism  upon  us  lies 
with  the  public.  And  if  the  directors  of 
railways  and  water  companies,  and  such 
like  concerns,  could  be  got  to  insist  upon 
the  introduction  of  artistic  as  well  as  con- 
structive exceUence  in  the  great  works 
which  their  business  requires,  we  might 
be  spared  some  very  painful  sights,  and 
even  gain  some  very  fiine  ones,  with  little 
or  no  extra  expense.  Consider  what  a 
fine  thing  might  be  made  of  such  a  large 
railway  station  as  that  of  Crewe,  for  in- 
stance, with  its  long  perspective,  if  treated 
with  architectural  breadth  of  effect  in  the 
general  arrangement,  and  fitness  and  ele- 
gance in  details.  We  see  no  reason  why 
&e  engineer  should  feel  insulted  at  sucn 
a  proposition.  We  believe  the  architects 
are  quite  willing  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  engineering  experience  and  knowl- 
edge, and  to  avail  themselves  of  it  where 
really  desirable.  They  may  surely  a^  in 
return  that  their  art  should  be  recognized, 
and  that  engineers  should  be  wilHng  to 
consult  the  judgment  of  persons  who  have 
studied  the  art  of  beauty  and  expression 
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in  building,  which  they  themselves  have 
paid  no  attention  to.  One  piece  of  advice 
vre  give  the  engineers  in  ^e  meantime: 
If  they  still  wish  to  keep  clear  of  the  archi- 
tecta  altogether,  they  had  better  be  con- 


tented with  naked  construction,  and  avoid 
dabbling  in  architectural  design  them- 
selves. They  could  do  nothing  which 
would  illustrate  more  emphaticidly  their 
need  of  the  architect  s  assistance. 


SUBVEYING  INSTBUMENTS. 

Bt  E.  SHERMAN  GOULD,  C  E. 


NO.  in. — THE  TRANSIT. 

The  most  important  points  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  transit  are  the  fitting  and 
centring  of  the  spindle,  and  the  gradua- 
tion of  the  limb  and  verniers.  The  grad- 
uating Hmb  should  be  very  fine  and  clear, 
a,nd  converging  to  the  same  centre  on  limb 
and  verniers.  The  graduation  of  some  in- 
struments is  so  coarse  as  to  render  the 
precise  reading  of  the  vernier  indetermi- 
nate. When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
largest  transits  in  general  use  have  a  limb 
of  but  7  ins.  in  dmmeter,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  from  2  points  only  3|  ina  apart 
that  hues  are  laid  off,  the  necessity  of  fine 
work  in  the  centring  and  graduation  will 
be  realized. 

Both  sides  of  both  verniers  should,  in 
all  positions,  give  respectively  the  same 
and  corresponding  readings,  approximately. 
It  is  in  the  closeness  of  the  approximation 
that  the  perfection  of  the  instrument  resides. 
The  determining  of  the  degree  of  approxi- 
mation depends  on  the  fineness  of  the 
graduating  lines.  The  verniers  of  a  coarse- 
ly graduated  instrument  will  appear  to 
agpree  more  closely  than  they  really  do. 
If  the  verniers  of  a  finely  cut  transit  agree 
to  within  10  seconds,  it  may  be  pronounced 
a  good  instrument  This  variation  would 
cause  a  divergence  of  about  3  ins.  at  the 
distance  of  1  mile,  between  2  lines  of  the 
same  bearing  turned  respectively  off  the 
first  and  second  verniers.  The  true  line 
would  be  midway  between  these  two  erro- 
neous onea  For  any  thing  short  of  the 
highest  order  of  work,  this  is  a  sufficiently 
close  approximation. 

The  mere  workmanship  of  a  transit  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
operations  performed  with  it.  The  tele- 
scope should  "transit"  smoothly  and  steadi- 
ly, turning  easiljr  and  yet  remaining  at  any 
vertical  angle  without  drooping.  The  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  friction  at  different  angles 
are  often  perceptible,  and  a  telescope  that 
stands  at  one  angle  will  often  droop  at 


another.  Nothing  can  be  more  annoying 
than  this,  which  is  also  subversive  of  per- 
fect accuracy,  as  the  telescope  must  in 
such  cases  be  steadied  by  the  hand,  which 
will  alter  the  sight  The  cross  hairs  should 
be  exceedingly  fine.  The  rack  and  pinion 
of  the  object-sHde  should  work  smoothly, 
and  without  play. 

All  the  screws,  etc,  constituting  the  ad- 
justing apparatus  should  work  perfectly, 
or  the  surveyor  will  find  great  difficulty  in 
adjusting  his  instrument  with  precision. 

•ADJUSTMENTS  OP  THE  TRANSIT. 

There  are  3  adjustments  of  the  transit 
which  the  surveyor  can  effect  himself; 
they  are  very  simple,  but  are  apt  to 
give  considerable  trouble  to  a  person  at- 
tempting them  for  the  first  time,  on  ac- 
count of  the  delicacy  of  manipulation  re- 
quired. These  are,  the  adjustment  of  the 
levels;  the  adjustment  of  the  Ibie  of  coUimxi' 
tion;  and  the  adjustment  of  the  horizontal 
axis  of  the  telescope.  No  matter  how  care- 
fully an  instrument  may  be  handled,  it  is 
constantly  liable  to  get  out  of  adjustment, 
particularly  as  regards  the  line  of  collima- 
tion,  and  unless  the  adjustment  be  restor- 
ed, grave  errors  will  occur.  It  is  therefore 
indispensable  that  the  surveyor  be  able 
to  adjust  perfectly  his  transit,  and  fami- 
liarize hiinseU^  with  the  tests  by  which 
any  loss  of  accuracy  may  be  detected. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  surveyor  is  conver- 
sant, at  least  theoretically,  with  the  modus 
operandi  of  effecting  the  adjustments;  it 
wiU  not  therefore  be  described  hisre.  A 
good  deal  of  practice  is  generally  requi- 
site to  perfect  the  operator  in  the  mechan- 
ical skUl  necessary  to  succeed  in  these 
manipulations. 

The  levels  afford  the  means  of  testing 
the  bearings  of  the  spindle.  Thus,  after 
adjusting  them  on  the  rotation  of  the  ver- 
nier plate,  try  them  on  the  lower  rotation. 
If  the  spindle  runs  truly,  the  bubbles  will 
stiU  retain  their  central  positions. 
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The  second  adjustment,  which  consists 
in  bringing  the  line  of  collimation  at  right 
angles  to  the  horizontal-  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope, and  the  third  adjustment,  which 
consists  in  bringing  the  horizontal  axis  of 
the  telescope  at  right  angles  to  its  verti- 
cal axis,  depend  upon  each  other.  That 
is  to  say,  neither  can  be  performed  with 
perfect  accuracy  until  the  other  is  effected. 
This  difficulty  can  be  parried,  if  in  adjust- 
ing for  collimation  the  ground  chosen  is 
perfectly  level,  and  the  back  and  fore 
sights  placed  exactly  equidistant  from  the 
instrument.  If  these  conditions  are  ful- 
filled, the  line  of  collimation  is  rendered 
independent  of  the  third  adjustment  In 
practice,  it  is,  of  course,  nearly  impossible 
to  secure  a  long  stretch  of  perfectly  level 
ground;  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
get  it  as  level  as  possible,  making,  if  ne- 
cessary, the  sights  quite  short,  and  using 
small  objects,  such  as  shawl  pins,  instead 
of  the  chain  pins  usually  employed  when 
the  sights  are  from  two  to  four  hundred 
feet  Another  expedient,  when  ground 
sufficiently  level  cannot  be  procured,  if 
the  instrument  is  provided  with  a  verti- 
cal limb,  is  to  take  the  back  and  fore 
sights  under  the  same  measured  angle  of 
depression,  irrespective  of  distance.  It  is 
best,  when  the  third  adjustment  has  been 
effected,  to  try  the  second  over  again,  and 
reciprocally. 

If  the  line  of  collimation  gets  disturbed 
in  the  field,  and  there  are  no  facilities  for 
rectifying  it  on  the  spot,  set  two  hubs 
with  the  instrument,  and  place  another 
one,  by  measurement,  exactly  between,  for 
the  true  point.  Even  when  the  adjust- 
ment is  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made,  it  is 
best,  in  setting  hubs  at  long  distances,  to 
verify  by  rotating  the  plate;  and,  in  gen- 
eral, it  is  a  good  plan  in  ranging  a  tan- 
gent, to  alternate  the  side  of  the  transit 
turned  forward. 

It  is  assumed  m  the  above  adjustment 
that  the  tube  of  the  object-glass  is  cor- 
rectly centred.  If  it  is  not,  the  instru- 
ment must  be  sent  to  the  maker  for  recti- 
fication. The  state  of  the  object-glass  is 
easily  ascertained  by  the  hue  of  collima- 
tion. If  it  is  out  of  centre,  the  line  can 
be  adjusted  while  the  glass  is  kept  at  the 
same  focus,  but  if  the  focus  is  changed, 
the  line  will  be  found  to  be  out  of  adjust- 
ment 

The  final  and  crucial  test  of  the  adjust- 
ments is  to  try  the  line  of  collimation  on 


objects  at  different  levels  and  unequal  dis- 
tances, so  as  to  necessitate  a  change  of  fo- 
cus. If  important  work  is  on  hand,  the 
instrument  should  be  thus  tested  before 
using  it 

The  limit  of  accuracy  with  which  a 
straight  line  can  be  ranged  with  an  instru- 
ment in  perfect  adjustment,  is  the  degree 
of  precision  with  which,  in  moving  from 
station  to  station,  the  point  bisected  by 
the  cross  hairs  can  be  indicated  on  the  hub, 
the  instrument  plumbed  over  this  point, 
and  the  point  last  left  bisected  in  sight- 
ing back.  There  are  so  many  causes  op- 
erating in  the  field  against  perfect  accu- 
racy in  the  observations,  such  as  high 
winds,  rain,  obstructed  sights,  the  effect 
on  the  instrument  of  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, incompetent  flag-men,  etc.,  etc.,  that 
this  limit  cannot  be  fixed.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  safe  to  say,  that  on  a  perfectly 
clear  and  still  day,  on  favorable  ground, 
and  with  thoroughly  drilled  assistants,  the 
margin  of  error  should  not  exceed  a  quar- 
ter to  half  an  inch,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  sights,  each  time  the  instrument  is 
moved.  It  may  be  doubted  if,  with  the 
ordinary  engineer's  transit,  of  the  best 
construction  and  in  perfect  adjustment, 
it  is  possible  to  reduce  this  limit.  Any 
engineer  who  has  had  much  regular  field 
practice  knows  that  it  can  very  easily  be 
overstepped. 

It  is  a  question,  which  must  be  decided 
according  to  the  character  of  the  work  to 
be  done,  how  far  it  is  expedient  to  sacri- 
fice time  to  great  precision.  The  two  de- 
siderata of  field  operations  are  rapidity 
and  accuracy.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
antagonistic.  Some  work  demands  strict 
accuracy.  In  such  cases,  time  must  not 
be  taken  into  account.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  cases  where  the  surveyor 
will  best  serve  the  interests  concerned  by 
not  pottering  over  the  infinitesimals. 


FRENCH  Naval  School. — ^We  understand 
that  the  French  Government  is  about 
to  estabhsh  a  great  central  school  in  Paris 
for  the  instruction  of  youths  intended  for 
the  navy  and  mercantile  marine.  The 
education  will  not  only  include  naviga- 
tion and  all  connected  with  it,  but  the 
pupils  will  also  receive  a  thorough  com- 
mercial education,  so  as  to  render  them 
fit  for  employment  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 
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MANUFACTUBE  OF  PILES,  FAGOTS,  OR  BILLETS  OF  lEON  OR 

STEEL. 


From  '*  Tbe  Practical  Mechanlc't  Journal/' 


This  inTention  relates  to  the  making  of 
piles,  fagots,  or  billets  of  any  desired 
shape,  from  which  finished  shapes  or  plain 
merchant  irons  or  steels  can  be  rolled  ; 
also  to  the  making  of  hollow  piles  or 
fagots  of  iron  or  steel,  from  which  pipes 
or  columns  can  be  rolled.  The  essential 
feature  of  the  invention  consists  in  the 
forming  of  iron  or  steel  into  piles,  fagots, 
or  billets  preparatory  to  rolling,  by  press- 
ing the  metal  into  forms  of  the  required 
shape  ;  also  in  forming  iron  or  steel  into 
hoDow  piles  or  billets  preparatory  to  roll- 
ing into  hollow  articles,  such  as  pipes  or 
columns.  Various  combinations  or  ar- 
rangements of  machinery  may  be  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  pressed  and 
moulded  piles  or  fagots  as  above  de- 
scribed, but  that  which  the  inventor  has 
found  to  give  the  best  results  up  to  this 
date  consists  of  a  hydrauUc  or  other 
powerful  press,  the  ram  of  which  canies 
a  plunger  which  accurately  fits  inside  a 
strong  metal  case  or  mould  of  any  desired 
size  and  transverse  section,  the  sides  of 
such  mould  being  capable  of  opening  on 
hinges  in  order  to  release  the  compressed 
and  finished  pile.  The  blooms  having 
been  placed  in  the  mould,  and  the  sides 
closed  down  and  secured,  the  plunger  is 
caused  to  enter  through  one  end  of  the 
mould,  which  is  left  open  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  to  forcibly  compress  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  hydraulic  press  the  metal  con- 
tained inside  the  mould,  thereby  not  only 
expelling  the  impurities  which  may  be  in 
the  bloom,  and  which  escape  through  the 
joints  in  the  mould,  but  causing  the  metal 
to  be  thoroughly  consolidated  and  to  take 
the  exact  form  of  the  mould.  If  a  hollow 
pile,  -a  punch  or  pointed  mandrel  of  the 
required  size  and  section  is  fitted  into  the 
end  of  the  plunger,  and  on  entering  the 
mould  perforates  the  bloom  or  blooms, 
and  forces  the  metal  laterally  against  the 
sides  of  the  mould.  The  end  of  this 
punch  passes  through  the  opposite  end  of 
the  mould,  which  has  an  opening  in  it 
just  large  enough  to  aUow  the  punch  to 
enter,  and  this  opening  is  kept  closed  till 
the  punch  arrives  by  a  sliding  rod  or 
stopper  pressed  forward  by  a  counter- 
weight.    The  punch  having  penetrated 


the  metal  in  the  mould,  the  plunger  then 
enters  and  compresses  the  metal  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  after  which  the 
plunger  and  punch  are  withdrawn.  By 
reversing  the  action  of  the  press  the 
mould  is  opened  and  the  finished  pile, 
fagot,  or  biHet,  either  solid  or  hoUow,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  removed  in  a  state 
ready  for  rolling. 

Fig.  1  of  the  accompanying  engravings 
is  a  plan,  and  Fig.  2  a  transverse  section 
of  this  improved  apparatus.  A,  Fig.  1,  rep- 
resents the  piston  of  a  hydrauhc  steam 
screw  or  lever  press,  which  carries  a 
plunger,  B,  of  the  same  shape  as  the  sec- 
tion of  the  pile  required.  This  plunger  B 
is  hollow,  to  allow  the  piston  C  to  move 
through  the  same ;  the  said  piston  passes 
through  the  cylinder  D  into  another  cylin- 
der E,  lying  behind  and  in  the  same  plane 
as  the  cylinder  D ;  the  piston  C  is  only 
used  when  hollow  piles  are  to  be  made. 
The  plunger  B  is  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
internal  section  of  the  opening  formed  by 
the  dies  F  F  F,  which  are  held  in  place 
by  the  frame  of  the  machine  G  G  and  by 
the  hinges  H  H,  or  other  contrivances 
which  permit  of  the  opening  of  the  top 
form  F,  which,  when  open,  allows  the  ad- 
mission of  a  number  of  blooms  of  pud- 
dled iron  direct  from  the  puddling  fur- 
naces, or  of  blooms  formed  from  puddled 
or  otiier  iron  or  steel  which  have  been 
simultaneously  brought  up  to  a  welding 
heat,  and  placed  within  these  forms ;  the 
top  being  then  closed  f  nd  the  power  ap» 
pHed  to  the  plunger  B,  the  bulls  or  blooms 
will  be  forced  into  each  other  and  into 
the  shape  of  the  mould  formed  by  the 
closing  of  the  dies  against  each  other  ; 
the  construction  of  these  dies  being  such 
that  they  do  not  close  so  tightly  as  to  pre- 
vent the  expulsion  of  the  impurities  which 
may  be  in  the  blooms  when  placed  within 
the  dies. 

When  it  is  desired  to  form  a  hollow  pile, 
the  piston  G  has  a  pointed  punch  I,  in- 
serted in  the  end  of  the  same,  and  the 
opposite  end  of  the  dies  or  forms  has  an 
opening  left  in  the  end,  stopping  up  the 
forms  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the 
punch  I,  which  opening  is  stopped  up  with 
a  counterweighted  stopper  K.     This  stop- 
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;r  is  forceil  back  wlien  the  puuch,  I,  prees- 

I    a^raiiiBt   it.     The  heated  bloom  being 

placed  within  the  forms  or  die&,  the  pis- 


i 


ton,  C,  is  moved  forward,  forcing  the  pnnfi 
I  tiirough  the  metal, theromidedorpoint- 
ed  eud  of  the  puiK^h  causing  the  metal  to 
be  preened  aside  rather  than  driven  abend; 
when  this  punch  has  passed  through  the 
nietnl  and  forced  the  stopper,  K,ba«k,  the 
plunger,  B,  being  of  the  shape  of  the  open- 
uig  f  urn  e  1  by  the  dies,  is  brought  forward, 
tliereby  pressing  Uie  metal  into  the  shape 


of  the  forms  and  solidifjnng  it  around  the 
punch  L 

Fro  3. 


When  pressed  up  as  far  as  required,  the 
pliuiger  or  piston,  C,  is  withdiftwn  by  open- 
ing the  escape  valve  and  applying  power 
to  the  other  side  of  the  pomts,  tliuci  with- 
drawing the  punch  from  the  metal.  "^lieQ 
this  is  accomplished,  the  pressure  ie  re- 
moved from  the  plunger  B,  the  dies  exe 
opened,  and  the  pile  is  removed,  which 
consists  of  a  hollow  homogeneous  mass 
devoid  of  seam  or  opening,  into  which 
cintler,  scale,  or  dirt  can  be  forced  in  the 
process  of  reheating. 

The  power  applied  in  either  solid  or 
hollow  piles  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
-size  and  solidity  required  for  the  pile  or 
billet.  By  the  removal  or  insertdou  of  the 
puuch  I,  either  solid  or  hollow  piles  may 
be  formed  in  the  some  machine. 


A  Week's  Wouk  in  Bibmiuqham  in  its  ag- 
gregate results  IB  something  wonderful. 
It  comprises  the  fabrication  of  14,000,000 
pens,  0,000  bedsteads,  7,000  guns,  300,- 
000.000  cut  nails,  100,000,000  buttons, 
1,000  saddles,  5,000,000  copper  or  bronze 
coins,  20,000  pairs  of  spectacles,  6  tons  of 
papier  mache  wore,  £30,000  worth  of  jew- 
elry, 4,000  miles  of  iron  and  steel  wire,  10 
tons  of  pins,  5  tons  of  hair-pins,  hooks  and 
eyes,  and  eyelets,  130,000  gross  of  wood 
screws,  500  tons  of  nuts,  screw-bolts, 
spikes  and  rivets,  50  tons  of  wrouglit-iron 
hinges,  350  miles  length  of  was  for  vestas, 
40  tons  of  refined  metal,  40  tons  of  German 
silver,  1,000  dozens  of  fenders,  3,500 
bellows,  1,000  I'oaating- jacks,  150  sowing- 
machines,  800  tons  of  brass  and  copper 
wares,  besides  an  almost  endless  multitude 
of  miscellaneous  articles,  of  which  no  sta- 
tistics can  be  given,  but  which,  like  tliose 
enumerated,  find  employment  for  hun- 
dreds and  tlionsauda  of  busy  hands,  and 
are  destined  to  supply  the  manifold  wants 
of  humanity  from  China  to  Peru. — The 
Engineer. 


TAM  KOSTEAlfD'S  ENaUTEEBINO  UAQAZIKE. 


C0KTINU0U8  INDICATOB. 


This  ingeniooB  inBtntment  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  late  Manchester  Show. 
It  is  ft  steam  power  meter  and  con- 
tiuaous  indicator,  its  use  being  to  de- 
termine the  amonnt  of  work  done  by 
an  engine  in  any  given  time.  Our 
engraving  shows  an  elevation  of  the 
apparatus.  In  the  lower  part  is  placed 
a  piston  and  a  cylinder,  working  just 
ns  an  ordinary  indicator.  The  piston 
rod  actuates  a  disc  wheel,  which  slides 
against  the  face  of  a  vertical  rotating 
disc ;  both  of  these  are  shown  in  the 
cnt  The  horizontal  disc  actuates  & 
train  of  mechanism,  by  which  a  hand 
is  moved  over  a  dial.  When  the  in- 
dicator has  no  pressure  on  it,  the 
horizontal  wheel,  being  opposite  the 
centre  of  the  vertical  disc,  nas  no  mo- 
tion imparted  to  it ;  but  the  moment 
the  piston  rises  under  the  influence 
of  pressure,  or  falls  under  that  of 
vacuum,  the  horizontal  wheel  has  mo- 
tion imparted  to  it,  and  it  wiU  move 
the  furmer  in  a  given  time  the  greater 
the  distance  it  is  removed  from  the 
centre  of  the  vertical  disc ;  but  this 
distance  is  determind  by  the  pressure 
in  the  cylinder.  The  band  actuated 
by  the  horizontal  wheel  records  foot- 
pounds per  minute,  per  hour,  etc  ; 
and,  consequently,  the  greater  the 
pressure  in  the  cylinder  the  greater 
will  be  the  travel  of  the  horizontal 
disc,  and  the  larger  the  number  of 
revolutions  made  in  a  given  time,  and 
the  larger  the  number  of  foot-pounds 
registered.  The  machine  shows  al- 
most at  a  glance  the  power  developei^ 
during  each  day  or  each  hour,  while 
diagrams  can  be  taken,  as  with  the 
ordinary  indicator. — Engineer. 


TI/'iTHiK  a  few  years  JE4,000,000  have 
'I     been  expended  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  city  of  London  for  city  improve- 
ments. 

THE  scientific  departments  at  the  Royal 
Arsenal  have  under  investigation  the 
merits  of  a  37-barrelIed  rifle  said  to  be  an 
improvement  upon  Montigny's  mitrail- 
leuse, which  has  been  already  adopted  to 
ttome  extent  by  the  French  Government 
This  eonsists  of  37  rifle  barrels  bound  to- 


^  by   hoops,    the    charges    for  the 

whole  being  contained  in  a  movable 
breech-piece,  and  the  barrels  con  be  dis- 
charged singly  or  together  by  a  turn  of 
the  hand.  The  "  machine"  has  been  found 
to  make  a  good  diagram  at  the  targets, 
almost  too  good  if  it  is  intended  to  super- 
sede grape  shot  The  rifling  and  the  bul- 
lets are  Metfords's  and  the  charge  15 
grains. 
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THE  SAINT  LOUIS  BEIDGE, 


From  "Engineering.'' 


The  construction  of  the  noble  bridge, 
designed  by  Mr.  James  B.  Eads  to  cross 
the  Mississippi,  and  which  we  have  akeady 
fully  described  and  illustrated,  is  proceed- 
ing rapidly.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  made  with  the  abutments  and  piers, 
and  a  large  amount  of  preliminary  work, 
and  plant  is  upon  the  ground.  There 
will  be  about  20,800  cubic  yds.  of  masonry 
in  each  pier,  one  of  which  will  be  97  ft  in 
height  when  completed  to  10  ft  above 
low-water  mark,  and  the  other  69  ft.,  when 
finished  to  the  same  leveL  In  sinking 
them,  78  ft  and  50  ft  of  sand  respectively 
will  be  passed  through.  The  base  of  each 
pier  is  82  ft.  long,  and  the  eastern  is  60  ft, 
the  western  48  ft  wide.  At  10  ft  above 
low-water  level,  they  are  78  ft.  in  length 
by  38  ft.  wide.  These  piers  will  be  sunk 
in  caissons,  one  of  which  is  nearly  finished, 
and  the  other  far  advanced;  nearly  all  the 
necessary  machinery  for  this  part  of  the 
work  is  completed,  and  much  of  it  is  in 
place  upon  the  boats  employed  for  the 
work.  The  machinery  destined  for  laying 
the  stone-work  is  of  a  novel  character,  and 
consists  of  a  scaffolding  about  50  ft.  high, 
which  supports  6  wire  cables  2J  ins.  in 
diameter.  On  each  boat  and  upon  each 
cable  is  placed  a  traveller  for  hoisting  and 
transporting  the  stone.  Each  traveller 
can  move  an  11-ton  stone  to  a  distance  of 
100  ft.  They  will  be  worked  by  hydrauUc 
i*ams  when  raising  and  lowering  the  stone, 
and  are  provided  with  ordinary  gearing 
for  transporting  it  Seven  sand  pumps 
will  be  used  in  the  caisson  of  the  eastern 
pier,  and  five  in  the  western  one,  for  remov- 
ing the  sand  in  the  descent  of  the  caisson. 
These  pumps  are  of  novel  and  ingenious 
construction,  and  their  efficiency  has  been 
thoroughly  tested,  one  of  them  having 
been  used  in  40  ft.  of  water,  and  foimd  cap- 
able of  discharging  10  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  hour.  The  principle  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  Giffard  injector,  water  being  used  in- 
stead of  steam.  A  stream  of  water  is  forced 
at  a  high  velocity  down  through  a  pipe, 
and  discharged  near  the  same  into  another 
pipe  in  an  annular  jet,  and  in  an  upward 
direction.  The  flow  of  the  jet  produces  a 
vacuum  below  it,  by  which  the  sand  is 
drawn  into  another  pipe,  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  in  the  sand,  and  the  force  of  the 


jet  drives  the  sand  upwards  to  the  surface 
of  the  river  as  soon  as  it  passes  through 
the  annular  openinfif  in  the  jet  The  action 
of  this  pamp^Sd  to  bi  certain,  and  it 
will  pass  gravel  as  freely  as  sand,  the  size 
of  the  stones  which  are  discharged  being 
of  course  regulated  by  the  diameter  of  the 
opening,  "hi  the  pump  experimented  on, 
the  end  of  the  discharge  pipe  was  inserted 
to  a  depth  of  19  ft  mto  the  sand,  the 
height  of  water  over  the  top  of  the  sand 
being  40  ft  Under  these  circumstances 
the  action  was  unfailing,  and  the  vacuum 
obtained  was  almost  perfect  The  pipes 
used  in  the  pumps  will  be  of  5  in.  diameter, 
and  about  2500  ft.  will  be  required.  By 
this  arrangement  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant difficulties  which  presented  itself  with 
reference  to  the  foundations  has  been 
avoided,  and  the  inconveniences  and  de- 
lays attendant  upon  the  use  of  dredging 
machines  removed.  The  pumps  will  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  air  chambers  of 
the  caissons,  the  suction  pipes  extending 
through  the  chambers  into  the  sand,  tele- 
scopic joints  on  the  lower  ends  allowing 
the  lengths  to  be  extended  more  or  less 
into  the  sand  as  required. 

A  large  portion  of  the  caissons  is  being 
made  from  the  wreck  of  the  United  States 
gunboat  Milwaukee,  which  was  purchased 
for  the  Bridge  Company,  and  the  plates  of 
her  hull  cut  up  for  the  purpose.  The  air 
chambers  of  both  caissons  are  9  ft.  high, 
and  the  sides  are  formed  of  |  in.  plate  for 
the  larger,  and  ^  in.  for  the  smaUer  one. 
The  former  is  provided  with  seven  air 
chambers,  the  latter  with  five.  The  area 
of  the  chambers  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
underside  of  the  pier,  and  the  roof  has  to 
support  the  whole  weight  of  the  column 
of  masonry  from  its  foundations  to  above 
the  water  level,  a  height  of  nearly  100  ft 
The  roof  of  the  chambers  carrying  this 
mass  is  made  of  plates  ^  in.  thicK,  stiffen- 
ed above  by  13  girders,  placed  5  ft.  6  ins. 
apart.  Each  girder  is  5  ft.  deep,  and  is 
made  of  ^  in.  plates,  with  top  and  bottom 
chords.  The  space  betwen  these  will  be 
filled  with  masonry,  and  beneath  the  roof 
two  wooden  girders,  running  m  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  iron  ones,  divide  the 
area  of  each  chamber  into  three  equal 
parts.     Openings  in  these  girders  give 
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communicatioii  from  one  part  of  the  cham- 
ber to  the  other.  They  are  intended  to 
rest  upon  the  sand,  and  so  help  to  support 
the  mass  of  masonry  above,  and  reheve 
the  roof  of  the  chamber  of  a  portion  of  its 
load.  The  sides  of  the  chambers  are  of 
plate  iron,  strongly  braced  to  resist  the 
external  pressure,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
stiffened  with  plate-iron  brackets.  Be- 
tween the  brackets,  near  the  bottom,  is 
placed  all  round  the  chamber  a  timber  sill, 
the  underside  of  which  is  on  the  same  level 
as  the  bottom  of  the  timber  girders,  and 
these  will  also  rest  upon  the  sand.  A  large 
amount  of  bearing  surface  is  thus  obtained, 
equal  to  about  850  sq.  ft.  This  support, 
the  friction  of  the  sand  outside  the  cham- 
ber, and  the  buoyancy  of  the  compressed 
air  within,  will  together  sustain  the  pier  in 
its  gradual  descent  In  sinking  the  caisson 
it  will  be  kept  in  place  by  means  of  14  large 
guide  piles  3  ft  6  ins.  in  diameter,  and 


which  carry  10  screws  each  25  fi  in  length, 
which  will  regulate  the  descent,  and  secure 
a  perfect  equality  of  motion.  The  bottom 
edges  of  the  chamber  extend  2  ft.  below 
the  underside  of  the  timber  sills  and  guides, 
and  form  a  cutting  edge  which  will  facili- 
tate the  sinking,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  any  tendency  to  lateral  move- 
ment. Before  being  floated  into  posi- 
tion, the  sides  will  be  extended  to  a  height 
of  10  ft.  above  the  top  of  the  roof;  and  as 
the  pier  descends,  the  sides  will  be  height- 
ened. 

Up  to  the  first  of  September  last  $831,600 
had  been  expended  on  the  work,  which 
now  gives  emplojTnent  to  about  1500  men. 
Under  the  active  superintendence  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Eads,  who  has  recently  been  enabled 
to  return  to  St  Louis  and  again  take  the 
undivided  responsibihty,  it  is  probable 
that  the  bridge  will  advance  still  more 
rapidly  toward  completion. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTUBE  OF  PIPES. 

From  "  The  Mochanic's  Magazine." 


A  much  greater  amount  of  importance 
attaches  to  the  material  of  which  pipes 
for  the  conveyance  of  water  and  other 
Uquids  for  domestic  purposes  are  made 
than  people  generally  imagine  or  admit. 
The  pipes  conducting  the  water-supply 
from  the  mains  into  our  houses  are  for 
the  most  part  of  lead,  and  this,  of  all 
others,  is  about  the  most  dangerous  ma- 
terial that  can  be  used.  Lead-poisoning 
is  now  so  well  known  to  result  from  the 
action  of  certain  waters  on  the  pipes  that 
we  need  not  stay  here  to  insist  upon  the 
point.  We  will  merely  mention,  in  pass- 
ing, that  the  fact  that  water  is  poisoned 
by  being  brought  in  contact  with  lead, 
has  been  known  for  several  thousand 
years.  Vitruvius,  who  flourished  B.C.  46, 
forbade  its  use  for  this  reason  ;  whilst 
Gulen,  A.D.  130,  condemned  lead  pipe  for 
conducting  water  because  of  its  injurious 
effects.  We  therefore  proceed  first  to 
notice  the  various  materiiUs  of  which  pipes 
are  made,  then  to  point  out  their  respec- 
tive defects  or  demerits,  and  finally  to  de- 
termine the  material  which  should  prop- 
erly be  employed  for  the  purpose.  Pipes, 
in  general,  are  made  of  wood,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  tin,  stone,  and  pottery  ware.  To 
these  8ubsi4inces  we  may  add  bitumenized 


paper,  which  has  recently  been  introduced 
as  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of  pipes, 
although  we  have  had  samples  of  this  ware 
by  us  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Wooden 
pipes  are  the  most  economical  in  first  cost, 
but  their  many  drawbacks  have  long  since 
led  to  their  disuse,  except,  perhaps,  in 
some  very  exceptional  cases.  They  are 
wanting  in  strength  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  fluids,  and  are  liable  to  decomposition, 
decay,  leakage,  and  infection  by  insects. 
Water,  too,  lying  long  in  wooden  pipes, 
becomes  putrid  from  the  animal  and  vege- 
table matter  collected  in  them.  Iron 
pipes  are  employed  as  street  mains  for 
conducting  water,  and  sometimes  for  house 
purposes,  but  are  troublesome  from  rust, 
difficult  of  repairing,  and  are  liable  to 
break  at  the  joints  when  a  settlement 
takes  place  in  the  surrounding  soil. 

The  process  of  galvanizing  iron  pipes 
has  met  with  considerable  favor;  but,  in 
the  main,  we  think  it  will  be  found  to  in- 
jure the  tenacity  of  the  iron,  rendering  it 
liable  to  split  under  pressure  or  during 
frost.  It  has,  moreover,  been  found  to 
corrode  rapidly.  At  page  59  of  "The 
Mechanic's  Magazine  "  for  July  28,  1865, 
we  wrote  as  follows  : — "  The  question  of 
the  best  and  safest  material  for  the  con- 
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Btruction  of  water  tanks  for  ships  is  being 
discussed  in  France.  Galvanized  iron,  it 
seems,  has  been  employed  in  the  French 
Nayy,  but  this  is  condemned  bj  M.  Boux, 
the  author  of  a  memoir  on  the  subject, 
who  finds  zinc  in  the  water  kept  in  such 
tanks,  and  in  such  quantities  that  he  con- 
siders the  liquid  unfit  for  domestic  use. 
He  recommends  for  the  Imperial  Navy 
water  tanks  tinned  inside."  As  already 
observed,  lead  pipe  is  commonly  used  for 
conducting  water  from  the  iron  main 
pipes  under  the  streets  into  and  through 
bmldings.  The  physical  qualities  of  this 
pipe  admirably  adapt  it  for  such  use  ;  and 
in  this  regard  nothing  better  could  be  de- 
sired. It  is  easily  bent,  soldered,  and 
repaired  when  damaged.  These  prop- 
erties have  influenced  its  adoption,  not- 
withstanding a  risk,  popularly  understood 
and  admitted,  of  injurious  results  to  the 
health  of  those  employing  it.  With  re- 
gard to  copper  pipes,  we  need  only  ob- 
serve that  they  are  rarely  employed  ex- 
cept in  sugar  refineries,  breweries,  and  a 
few  other  exceptional  cases.  Tin  pipe  is 
employed  for  beer,  soda-water,  condens- 
ing worms  of  stills  in  the  chemist's  and 
pharmaceutist's  laboratories,  and  occa- 
sionally for  service  pipe  in  dwelling- 
houses.  Stone  pipes  have  been  used,  and 
are  perfectly  safe  and  wholesome,  but 
difficult  to  manufacture,  and  therefore  too 
expensive  for  use.  Pottery  ware  pipes 
can  only  be  made  in  short  lengths,  are 
very  liable  to  be  broken,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  stand  a  great  pressure.  It  ap- 
pears, from  some  ancient  buildings,  that 
the  Bomans  sometimes  made  use  of  them. 
During  the  past  fifty  years  inventors 
and  manufacturers  have  bestowed  much 
time  and  labor  upon  experiments  for  mak- 
ing a  pipe  which  would  possess  the  physi- 
cal quahties  of  lead,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  chemical  properties  of  tin.    These  ex- 

Eeriments  have  been  induced  and  stimu- 
bted  by  the  advice  of  chemists  and  phy- 
sicians respecting  the  want  of  such  a  pipe, 
as  a  substitute  for,  and  to  avoid  the  dele- 
terious effects  resulting  from  the  use  of, 
lead  pipe.  When  eminent  scientific  and 
professional  ability,  devoted  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  this  subject,  testifies  to  the  ex- 
istence of  this  evil  and  to  the  importance 
of  its  correction,  it  is  absurd  for  individ- 
uals to  interpose  contrary  opinions,  en- 
tirely arbitrary,  and  based  neither  upon 
facts   nor   intelligence.    These  opinions 


are  rendered  still  more  absurd  in  many 
cases  by  the  efforts  they  themselves  have 
long  been  making  to  accomplish  the  same 
object.  Amon^  the  various  plans  pro- 
posed, one  consisted  ia  tinning  the  ordinary 
lead  pipe  inside  and  outside  by  drawing 
it  through  a  bath  of  molten  tin.  Another 
attempt  was  made  to  tin  lead  pipe  on  the 
inside  by  passing  it  over  a  hollow  mandrel, 
through  which  the  melted  tin  was  sup- 
plied. The  method  usually  employed  at 
present  to  coat  lead  pipe  is  by  passing  the 
pipe,  as  it  is  formed,  through  melted  tin 
held  around  the  pipe  above  the  die  for 
the  exterior  coating,  and  supplying  it 
for  the  interior  from  a  perforated  cup  in 
the  top  of  the  core  or  mandi'el. 

This  process  forms  a  thin  wash  of  tin 
which  affords  no  protection  against  the 
lead,  as  an  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
destroys  in  a  few  weeks  all  appearance  of 
it,  and  the  friction  of  water  passing 
through  the  pipe  removes  it  almost  im- 
mediately. The  process,  when  appHed 
with  the  utmost  care,  is  also  extremely 
uncertain  in  the  continuity  of  its  action, 
often  leaving  spaces  entirely  untouched 
by  the  tin,  and  sometimes  stopping  up 
the  pipe  completely  by  the  rapid  cooling 
of  the  tin  held  in  the  cup,  which  then 
passes  off  in  a  lump,  a  circumstance  not 
unfrequently  discovered  only  when  the 
water  or  gas  is  turned  on,  and  thereby  incur- 
ring the  necessity  of  taking  down  the  ceil- 
ing to  remedy  the  fault.  The  cost  of  this 
pipe  is  from  Qxree  to  six  shillings  per  cwt. 
more  than  the  common  lead  pipe,  while  it 
possesses  no  advantage  over  it.  Lead 
pipe  has  also  been  electro-plated  with  tin, 
but  this  was  really  no  improvement  upon 
the  methods  previously  named.  Several 
other  plans  have  been  hied,  and  more  or 
less  practised;  but,  while  some  have  been 
attended  with  such  difficulties  in  the  man- 
ufacture as  to  make  the  pipe  expensive, 
all  have  been  imperfect  up  to  the  present 
time. 

Now,  however,  we  appear  to  have  a  rem- 
edy for  the  evil  complamed  of  in  Haines* 
patent  lead-encased  block-tin  pipe,  which 
is  being  introduced  by  the  manufacturers, 
Messrs.  Walker,  Campbell,  and  Co.,  of 
LiverpooL  The  pipe  manufactured  by 
these  improvements  differs  in  many  re- 
spects from  any  other  of  its  kind.  The 
encased  tin  tube  is  made  of  any  thickness 
desired,  perfectly  uniform  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  pipe,  and  in  coils  of  any  requir- 
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ed  length.  The  two  pipes  are  mode  aunnl- 
taneoiialy,  and  the  met^e  are  so  thoroughly 
united  at  their  surfaces  of  contact  that  the 
junction  cannot  be  disturbed,  except  by 
the  spphcation  of  heat  snfBcient  to  fuse 
Ukem.  In  this  peculiarity  the  pipe  com- 
ports itself  as  a  hamogeneons  metal,  and 
yet  the  two  metals  composing  it  remain 

Suite  distinct  in  their  mechanical  and 
bemical  properties.  It  has  all  the  pliabil- 
ity and  omer  qnalitieB  required  by  plum- 
bers, which,  with  its  great  value  as  a  san- 
itary agent,  warrants  the  reconunendation 
of  it  for  general  use.  The  accompanying 
figures  ^ord  an  idea  of  the  character  of 
thiB  pipe.  They  show  the  exact  thickness 
and  proportions.      Fig.   1 


specimen  of  lead-encaeed  block-tin  pipi 
wi^L  a  portion  of  the  lead  or  outer  pipe,  1 
removed,  ao  aa  to  showthe  tin  or  insid 
pipe,  A. 


Tigs.  2,  3,  4,  and  6  are  sections  of  lead 
encased  block-tin  pipe  and  lead  pipe  tested 
by  bydraohc  pressure,  and  highly  spoken 
of  in  a  report  from  Mr.  A.  W.  CraTon,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Depart- 

Fta.4. 


ment,  in  the  United  States.    Experiments 
relating  to  the  strength  of  these  pipes  have 


been  repeatedly  made,  and  comprise  tests 
of  all  sizes  in  ordinary  use.  The  pipes 
were  subjected  by  hydraulic  pressure  to  a 
bursting  strain  illustrating  their  compara- 
tive strength. 

The  section  shown  in  Fig.  2  borst  at 
1,650 lbs.  pressure sq. in., andthatinFig.3 
burst  at  1,200  lbs.  pressure  sq.  in. 

The  section  shown  in  Fig.  4  burst  at 

1,326  lbs.  pressure  sq.  in.,  whilst  that  shown 

Fio.  6. 


in  Fig.  5  burst  at  1,1S0  lbs.  pressure  sq.  in. 
The  heavy  black  line  on  the  inside  of  Figs. 
2  and  4  representa  the  tin  as  enclosed  by 
the  lead.  From  a  number  of  testimonial 
we  have  perused,  it  appears  that  for  con- 
ducting gas  in  pubhc  and  private  build- 
ings this  pipe  is  found  to  be  a  most  ad- 
mirable substitute  for  the  heavier  lead 
pipe,  or  the  iron  tube,  which  is  so  liable  to 
corrosion.  The  interior  surface  is  highly 
pohshed,  and  entirely  free  from  fiaws  or  in- 
equahties,  and  thus,  presenting  no  imped- 
iment to  the  flow  of  water  or  gas,  ofiords 
no  facihty  for  the  accumulation  of  deposits 
or  tendency  to  oxidation,  which  is  bo  fre- 
quently  the  cause  of  inconvenience  or  ex- 
pense in  the  pipe  ordinarily  employed  for 
this  purpose.  With  regard  to  the  all-im- 
portant question  of  cost,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  price  between  the  new  tubing  and 
the  ordinary  lead  pipe.  It  therefore  ap- 
pears a  most  desirable  article,  and  its 
superiority  in  respect  of  immunity  from 
poisoning  leaves  no  doubt  but  that  it  will 
rapidly  come  into  general  fevor.  It  only 
requires  that  the  public  should  be  made 
fully  aware  of  the  value  of  the  encased  tin 
pipe  'to  insure  that,  for  domestic  purposes 
at  least,  none  other  should  be  used. 


THE  car  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  Rail- 
road at  Buffalo  were  lately  destroyed 
by  fire.    Loae,  $300,000. 
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HEAVY   AETILLEEY. 

MR.  LYNAIX  THOMAS  ON  ITS  CONSTRUCTION. 
From  **Tbe  Engineer." 


A  carefol  student  of  the  recent  history 
of  heavy  artillery  can  hardly  fail  to  remark 
that  within  the  last  few  years  no  impor- 
tant innovations  in  their  construction  have 
been  introduced.  Mr.  Fraser  appears  to 
have  solved  much  further  back  the  great 
problem  which  so  long  vexed  the  souls  of 
artillerists,  as  completely  as  it  can  be 
solved  with  existing  materials  of  construc- 
tion. His  guns  are  cheaper  than  any 
other  guns  even  approaching  them  in  pow- 
er ;  and  as  regards  endurance,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again,  by  di- 
rect experiment,  that  no  weapons  at  once 
BO  reUable  and  so  terrible  have  ever  been 
manufactured  either  for  mere  experiment 
or  for  actual  warfare.  England  possesses 
the  best  heavy  guns  in  the  world,  and 
of  this  fact  she  may  be,  and  as  a  nation 
is,  proud ;  but  those  who  have  much 
would  have  more,  and  EngUsh  artiller- 
ists still  wish  for  guns  which,  posses- 
ing  the  same  powers  of  penetrating  or 
smashing  structures,  whether  ships'  sides 
or  armored  forts,  will  also  possess  qualities 
of  greater  endurance  than  any  gun  yet 
made  is  likely  to  exhibit.  We  are  not  con- 
tent with  guns  which  will  fire  300  charges 
of  70  lbs.  of  the  strongest  powder  in  the 
world,  with  shot  or  shell  of  proportionate 
weight.  We  want  guns  which  will  do  this 
and  a  good  deal  more ;  we  want  guns 
which  will  fire  at  least  1,000  such  charges, 
and  such  guns  in  large  numbers  we  do 
not  possess.  Government  artillerists  can- 
not stand  still,  yet  they  are  in  a  cleft  stick. 
To  improve  on  Mr.  Fraser  is  apparentiy 
impossible,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Mr. 
Eraser  has,  in  a  sense,  got  all  out  of  iron 
and  steel  that  they  can  give.  So  artillerists, 
abandoning  the  improvement  of  the  gun, 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  powder 
which  burned  inside  it,  and  we  already 
hear  nmiors  of  the  commencement  of  an 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the 
composition  and  form  which  powder  in- 
tended for  heavy  guns  should  possess.  As 
we  cannot  strengfthen  our  guns,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  our  powder  should  be  made 
weaker  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  as  many  millions  may  be  spent  on  the 
new  investigation  as  were  wasted  on  the 
breech-loading  scheme  introduced  by  Sir 


William  Armstrong.  Such  a  result  would 
be  in  every  way  deplorable,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  facts 
j  of  the  case.  Powder  v.  Guns  ;  to  examine 
what  has  already  been  done  ;  and  to  sug- 
gest certain  points,  due  attention  to  which 
may  save  public  money  by  directing  ex- 
periment into  proper  channels. 

On  aH  points  connected  with  the  strength 
of  gunpowder,  and  its  action  on  a  gun, 
the  opinions  of  no  artillerists  are  entitied 
to  very  much  more  consideration  than  are 
those  of  Mr.  Lynall  Tbomaa  No  private 
gentleman,  we  believe,  has  spent  so  much 
money  or  so  much  time  in  experimenting 
on  the  phenomena  ensuing  on  the  combus- 
tion of  large  and  small  charges  of  powder, 
and  we,  therefore,  \Velcome  the  publication 
of  a  pamphlet  which  contains  all  the 
results  of  his  experience  embodied  in  an 
expression  of  opinions  based  on  these 
results.  Mr.  Thomas  claims  to  have 
been  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  great 
truth  that,  as  the  quantity  of  powder 
burned  in  any  gun  increases,  the  strain 
on  the  gun  augments  in  an  enormously 
greater  proportion  than  the  weight  of  the 
powder  charge  ;  and  from  this  he  deduces 
certain  rules  for  the  construction  of  guns, 
which,  curiously  enough,  although  ignored 
by  artillerists  in  theory,  apparentiy  regu- 
late the  best  practice  of  the  day.  Indeed, 
readers  of  Mr.  Thomas's  works  can  scarce- 
ly fail  to  recognize  the  remarkable  corres- 
pondence which  exists  between  the  laws 
of  construction  he  has  laid  down,  and  the 
proportions  of  the  strongest  existing  guns 
adopted  in  practice.  In  order  to  render 
Mr.  Thomas's  views  clear,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  go  back  a  Httie  way  in  the  history 
of  artillery,  and  cite  a  treatise  on  rifle 
ordnance  published  by  Mr.  Thomas  about 
six  years  ago.  This  work  contains  the 
reprint  of  a  very  able  and  original  paper 
"  On  the  Nature  of  the  Action  of  Fired 
Gunpowder,"  read  before  the  Koyal  So- 
ciety, in  December,  1868;  and  in  it  Mr. 
Thomas  lays  down  the  important  law  that 
the  action  of  a  charge  in  a  cannon  may 
be  considered  of  a  compound  chai'acter, 
consisting,  firstly,  of  an  impulse  which 
causes  the  ball  to  begin  to  move  with  a 
finite  velocity  ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  pres- 
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Bare  of  the  fluid  generated  from  the  pow- 
der. This  pressure  will  be  continuallj 
augmented  by  the  generation  of  fresh  elas- 
tic fluid  as  the  more  perfect  combustion 
of  the  powder  takes  place,  until  the  whole 
is  completely  consumed  up  to  a  certain 
quantity  peculiar  to  the  bore  of  the  gun 
and  the  quahty  of  the  powder  used.  The 
whole  of  the  charge  may  be  ignited  before 
the  shot  is  moved,  although  perfect  com- 
bustion may  not  take  placa 

"  The  essential  point  to  be  considered  in 
the  construction  of  a  gun  is  the  general 
effect  produced  on  the  gun  by  different 
charges  of  powder."  Mr.  Thomas  opens  his 
last  contribution  to  the  science  of  artillery 
with  these  words,  and  no  one  will  dispute 
their  truth.  He  then  ^oes  on  to  show  that 
the  accepted  theory  of  the  action  of  powder 
in  guns  is  contrary  to  the  views  he  ex- 
pressed in  1858,  and  continually  compares 
the  action  of  flred  gunpowder  to  that  of  a 
pressure  of  an  elastic  fluid  within  the  bore, 
totally  neglecting  the  percussive  action 
which  takes  place  at  the  moment  of  flrst 
ignition,  which  is  really  the  element  of 
destruction  as  far  as  the  gun  is  concerned. 
It  follows  as  a  natural  consequence,  that 
the  strain  produced  on  a  gun  by  the  com- 
bustion of  any  given  weight  of  powder,  is 
regarded  as  simply  increasing  in  the  di- 
rect ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  charge;  and 
numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  es- 
timate the  force,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  pressure  exerted  within  the  bore 
of  a  gun  when  a  charge  was  flred.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  pressure  was  identical 
in  a  Uttle  swivel  firing  half  a  pound  of 
powder  and  a  68  cwt.  gun  firing  ten  or 
twelve  pounds,  a  proper  allowance,  of 
course,  being  made  for  the  difference  in 
the  surface  acted  on  by  the  gases  result- 
ing from  the  combustion  of  the  powder; 
and,  thanks  to  this  theory,  all  guns  were 
increased  in  thickness,  not  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  the  charge,  but  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cahbre.  Thus,  the  old  service 
9  lbs.  gun,  with  a  bore  of  4.2  in.,  was  as 
nearly  as  possible  half  the  size  in  every 
way  except  length,  of  the  old  68  lbs.  8  in. 
gun ;  and  the  thickness  of  metal  in  the 
walls  of  the  68  lbs.  gun,  measured  at  a 
point  just  in  advance  of  the  shot,  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  double  that  of  the  walls 
of  the  9  lbs.  gun.  In  the  former  the  bore 
is  8.12  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  metal 
about  10  in.  thick ;  in  the  latter  the  bore 
is  4.2  in.  and  the  metal  about  5  in.    No 


one  appeared  to  see  anything  wrong  in 
this,  almough  practice  proved  that  it  was 
wrong,  because  the  charges  of  powder  by 
no  means  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the 
calibres,  and  the  proof  charges  of  the  big 
guns  were  very  much  smaller  in  propor- 
tion than  those  of  the  small  cannon.  Mr. 
Lynall  Thomas  showed  by  an  exhaustive 
series  of  experiment,  that  the  thickness 
should  augment  in  a  very  rapid  ratio  as 
compared  with  the  bore,  and  in  modem 
guns  we  find  that,  although  his  rules,  and 
the  experiments  from  which  they  were 
deduced,  have  been  passed  over  with  the 
silence  of  neglect,  the  first  have  been  prac- 
tically adopted,*the  thickness  of  the  walls 
of  the  modem  9  in.  gun  being  not  less 
than  15.35  in.  instead  of  being  about  11.7. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Thomas 
overlooks  the  fact  that  increasing  the 
thickness  of  a  gun  does  not  in  one  sense 
add  to  its  strength  beyond  a  certain  limit. 
But  he  holds,  and  very  properly,  that 
mass  of  metal  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
big  guns,  not  to  withstand  the  mere  pres- 
sure of  the  gases,  but  to  take  up  the  per- 
cussive shock  caused  by  the  initial  action 
of  the  fired  charge,  just  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  weight--mere  dead  weight — is 
required  in  the  anvil  block  of  a  steam 
hammer. 

In  further  elucidation  of  these  views, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  let  Mr.  Thomas 
speak  for  himself.  "In  the  first  place 
(he  writes)  it  must  be  observed  that 
whilst  the  shot  is  traversing  the  initial 
space,  the  rest  of  the  charge  is  undergoing 
complete  conversion  into  gas;  and  when 
such  conversion  has  taken  place,  the  gas 
rushes  forth  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  bore.  A  considerable  portion  of 
this  gas  is  driven  into,  or,  more  properly, 
condensed  in  that  space  that  has  just  been 
vacated  by  the  shot;  and  at  this  impor- 
tant instant  the  gun  is  called  upon  to  sus- 
tain the  greatest  possible  strain  that  is 
exerted  upon  it.  If  the  gun  be  of  suffi- 
cient strength  and  thickness  to  endure 
the  disruptive  power  of  the  charge,  the 
chief  effect  of  the  intense  pressure  will  be 
directed  towards  the  removal  of  the  shot. 
From  the  above  explanation  it  will  be 
seen  that,  in  order  to  be  able  to  calculate 
the  different  degrees  of  tension  for  differ- 
ent guns,  we  must  first  endeavor  to  in- 
vestigate the  mathematical  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  initial  velocity,  the 
weight  of  the  shot  and  of  the  charge,  and 
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the  diameter  of  the  bore.  As  soon  as  we 
have  determined  in  what  manner  the  ve- 
locity depends  upon  these  known  quanti- 
ties, we  shall  be  able  to  express  in  terms 
of  them  the  volumes  into  wliich  the  gas  is 
condensed;  and  then  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  relative  strains  exerted  upon  different 
pieces  can  by  an  easy  process  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning  be  expressed  as  alge- 
braical fractions  of  certain  known  quan- 
tities." 

Mr.  Thomas  then  goes  on  to  quote  the 
results  of  several  experiments  more  par- 
ticularly referred  to  in  his  paper  read  in 
1858.  From  these  he  deduces  the  four 
following  laws: 

(1. )  When  shot  of  the  same  weight  and  size  were 
subjected  to  the  action  of  different  quantities  of 
powder,  fired  in  chambers  of  the  same  diameter, 
the  initial  velocities  communicated  to  them  were 
directly  as  the  square  roots  of  the  weights  of  the 
charges  employed.  (2.)  When  shot  of  different 
weights  were  placed  upon  the  same  chamber,  filled 
with  the  same  quantity  of  powder,  the  initial  ye- 
locities  were  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the 
weights  of  the  shot  (3.)  When  shot  of  different 
weights  were  subjected  to  the  action  of  different 
charges  of  powder,  fired  in  chambers  of  different 
depth,  but  of  the  same  diameter,  the  initial  velo- 
cities were  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  weight 
of  the  powder,  and  inversely  as  the  square  root  of 
the  weight  of  the  shot  (4.)  When  the  diameter  of 
the  chamber  was  increas&it  the  inUial  veioeUy  voas 
increased  {with  proportional  charges)  in  the  ratio  of 
the  square  root  of  the  diameter. 

The  last  of  the  foregoing  is  the  most 
important  of  all,  and  we  believe  we  only 
give  credit  where  it  is  due  when  we  state 
that  it  originated  solely  with  Mr.  Thomas. 
The  general  deductions  from  the  laws  we 
have  quoted  he  formularizes  thus  : 

••Theinitialvelocity  isgivenby  -y/  -yy-,     the 

/WvP 

tension  or  the  bursting  effect  byy^      .^    ,  and  the 

/nz 

corroding  effect  of  the  pressure  by  ^  —^—, 

The  charges  bein^  supposed  to  be  fired  under 
the  same  conditions  in  each  gun.  '* 

In  these  formuleB,  W  is  the  weight  of  the 
shot,  W  the  weight  of  the  powder,  d  the 
diameter  of  the  bore,  L  the  length  of  the 
shot,  and  L'  the  length  of  the  cartridge. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  discovery  of 
the  great  increase  in  the  force  of  powder, 
due  to  the  augmentation  in  the  quantity 
fired  at  one  time,  was  sufficiently  remark- 
able. In  the  days  of  the  68  lbs.  smooth 
bore,  the  charge  of  the  9  lbs.  gun  was  3 
lbs.  of  powder,  which  did  not  greatly  tax 


the  gun,  while  the  charge  of  the  68  lbs. 
was  16  lb&  only,  which  taxed  it  severely. 
Yet,  if  the  charges  had  been  augmented 
in  the  proper  ratio  to  the  calibre,  the  68 
lbs.  gun  should  have  burned  24  lbs.  of 
powder ;  but  this  it  could  not  do,  because 
it  had  notmetal  enough  in  it.     Artillerists 
did  not  assign  any  reason,  however,  why 
it  could  not  fire  24  lbs.  charges  with  safety, 
except  the  absurd  theory  that  as  the  size 
of   the   casting    increased,    its    absolute 
strength  diminished.     Mr.  Thomas,  as  we 
have  seen,  proved  that  the  true  cause  of 
the  apparent  weakness  of  the  big  gun  lay, 
not  in  the    metal,   but  in  the  fact  that 
the  big  charge  exerted  a  much    greater 
strain  on  the  gun,pound  for  pound,  than  the 
small  charge.     Thfe  true  remedy  lay  in  in- 
creasing the  thickness  of  the  gun,  not  in 
the  ratio  of  the  augmented  cahbre,  but  in 
that  of  the  force  of  the  powder ;  and  at  a 
very  heavy  cost  to  himself,  Mr.  Thomas 
produced  and  tried  a  steel  7  in.  gun,  which 
fired  a  larger  charge  (24  lbs. )  than  had  ever 
before  been  attempted  in  a  gun  of  this 
bore.     This  gun  burst  because  of  a  flaw, 
but  not  till  it  had   proved  how  great  a 
stride  could  be  made  in  the  construction 
of  artillery  by  attention  to  proper  princi- 
plea 

It  is  obvious  from  what  we  have  said, 
that  we  hold  that  the  strain  exerted  on 
the  interior  of  a  gun  augments  in  a  very 
rapid  ratio  with  each  increase  in  the  weight 
of  powder  fired.  That  Mr.  Thomas  prac- 
tically put  this  theory  forward  years  ago, 
no  one  can  dispute;  yet  we  find  Su:  Wm. 
Armstrong  speaking  of  the  theory  as  a 
new  discovery,  in  his  opening  address, 
delivered  the  other  day  at  Newcastle,  with- 
out the  shghtest  allusion  to  Mr.  Thomas's 
labors  ;  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  scarcely 
fair  to  the  last-named  gentleman.  This 
is  a  matter,  however,  which  concerns  only 
Mr.  Thomas  and  Sir  William  Armstrong. 
The  carrying  out  of  a  costly  series  of  ex- 
periments on  the  strength  of  powder,  and 
the  influence  exerted  by  quantity  on  strain, 
is  a  very  different  matter.  It  is  possible 
that  Mr.  Thomas  has  very  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  done  all  in  this  direction  that  need 
be  done ;  and  it  will  not  be  a  little  vexa- 
tious if,  at  the  end  of  5  or  6  years,  and 
after  the  expenditure  of  enormous  sums 
of  money,  we  find  ourselves  just  in  the 
position  in  which  Mr.  Thomas  has  placed 
us  now.  That  the  best  modem  guns  are 
unwittingly    constructed    in    accordance 
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"with  this  theory,  and  are  successful  be- 
cause they  are  so  constructed,  he  main- 
tains by  very  weighty  arguments.  Other 
claimants  to  the  honor  of  Mr.  Thomas's 
discovery  will  possibly  start  up  the  mo- 
ment its  value  is  proved,  but  with  this  the 
nation  has  really  very  little  to  do  ;  truth 
will,  no  doubt,  prevail,  and  the  honor  will 
rest  in  the  end  with  the  right  man.  What 
the  nation  has  to  consider  is,  first,  not 
whether  Mr.  Thomas's  views  are  original 
with  him  or  not,  but  whether  they  are 
true  ;  secondly,  whether  the  proposed  in- 


quiry into  the  action  of  gunpowder  will 
confirm  or  upset  Mr.  Thomas's  theories  ; 
and,  thirdly,  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
expend  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  set- 
tling the  latter  question.  It  would  be  as 
well,  we  t^siink,  that  before  any  considera- 
ble expenditure  is  incurred,  Mr.  Thomas's 
theory  should  undergo  a  quiet  and  dis- 
passionate examination  at  the  hands  of 
competent  men,  with  a  view  to  determine 
how  far  it  is  consistent,  not  only  with  rea- 
son, but  with  very  weU  known  facts  in 
gunnery. 


THE  GEOLOGICAL  EELATIONS  OP  IRON. 


From  **The  Iron  and  Goal  Trades  Bevievr. 


If 


[The  fbllowhig  paper  wan  road  on  Monday  OTenlrg,  before 
the  Scleooe  Sectloo  of  the  Cleveland  Lit-rary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society,  Ifiddlesborough,  by  the  PreeiJent,  Mr. 
Jons]:— 

Iron  is  one  of  the  most  widely-diflfased 
of  the  elementary  substances  composing 
the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  and  as  this  is 
a  locality  in  which  the  metal  is  separated 
from  the  ore  on  an  extensive  scale,  it  may 
be  useful  and  interesting  if  we  endeavor 
to  trace  its  more  important  geological  re- 
lation&  The  subject  of  this  paper  may 
be  considered  under  two  heads — first,  the 
mineral  combinations  of  iron;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  influence  of  these  in  the  produc- 
tion of  geological  phenomena.  Iron  rare- 
ly occurs  in  a  native  state,  but  is  mostly 
found  in  combination  with  oxygen  or  sul- 
phur. With  the  former  it  produces — (1) 
protoxide  of  iron,  which  is  usually  found 
m  combination  with  other  substances, 
forming  portions  of  many  igneous  rocks, 
carbonate  of  iron,  etc.;  (2)  peroxide  of 
iron — known  under  the  names  of  red  hem- 
atite, specular  iron  ore,  and  brown  hema- 
tite, which  latter  is  the  oxide  in  a  hydrated 
form;  (3)  magnetic,  or  black  oxide  of 
iron — a  combination  of  the  protoxide  and 
peroxide.  With  sulphur,  iron  forms  (1) 
common  iron  pyrites;  (2)  white  iron  py- 
rites; (3)  magnetic  pyrites;  (4)  arsenical 
pyrites.  The  metal  also  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  chromium  as  chrome  iron  ore; 
with  titanium  as  ilmenite;  with  tungsten 
as  wolfram;  with  silica,  and  with  other 
substances,  forming  more  or  less  impor- 
tant combinations,  though  it  is  only  the 
commoner  forms  that  play  an  important 
part  in  a  geological  sense. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  rela- 
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i  tions  of  iron  as  a  constituent  of  rock 
masses.  Though  there  is  no  particular 
reason  why  we  should  commence  our  ex- 
amination with  the  igneous  rocks,  as 
these  belong  to  all  geological  periods,  it 
may  be  best  if  we  take  this  division  of 
rock  masses  first.  In  igneous  rocks,  of 
whatever  age,  we  find  iron  is  a  constant 
constituent,  in  some  varieties  really  reach- 
ing a  comparatively  high  percentage. 
Having  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  ig- 
neous rocks  to  the  internal  composition 
of  the  globe,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  this  element  is  as  widely  distributed 
in  those  impenetrable  parts  of  the  globe 
which  science  is  not  likely  to  open  out  to 
human  investigation,  as  it  is  throughout 
the  igneous  and  aqueous  deposits,  which 
may  be  studied  upon,  or  near  to,  the  sur- 
face. It  seems  almost  certain  that  the 
iron  now  found,  in  even  the  oldest  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  was  originally  derived 
from  the  disintegration  of  the  earUest 
fire-formed  rocks,  the  origin  of  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity. 

The  lowest  sedimentary  deposits  are 
comprised  in  what  are  termed  the  Lauren- 
tian  and  Cambrian  systems.  Here  we 
have  a  fast  thickness  of  shales,  sand- 
stones, and  limestones,  which  are  fbr  the 
most  part  colored  some  shade  of  blue, 
which  indicates  the  presence  of  protoxide 
of  iron  in  the  waters  in  which  these  an- 
cient rocks  were  laid  down.  Our  com- 
mon roofing  slates  from  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  and  Wales,  may  bo  taken 
as  typical  examples  of  the  tint  which  pre- 
vails in  the  system    under    notice.    In 
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some  of  the  more  arenaceous  beds  of  the 
series,  there  is  a  comparative  absence  of 
color,  probably  due  to  the  more  rapid  for- 
mation of  these  strata,  and  the  conse- 
quent wide  diffusion  of  the  iron  contained 
in  the  ocean  at  that  period.  At  other  times, 
however,  very  large  quantities  of  iron  ap- 
pear to  have  been  carried  into  the  Cam- 
brian seas,  for  we  find  in  some  places 
large  deposits  of  oxide  of  iron  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rocks  of  this  age. 

In  the  Silurian  strata  the  prevailing 
tint  is  some  shade  of  blue — ^that  is,  in  the 
native  condition  of  the  rocks,  as  all  masses 
which  owe  their  color  to  protoxide  of  iron 
weather  into  a  brown  color  on  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere.  In  the  British  area  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  iron  was 
present  in  the  ocean  of  the  Silurian  pe- 
riod. It  is  noticeable  that  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  system  we  find  a  small  mass  of 
sandstone,  which  is  colored  with  red 
oxide  of  iron,  and  resembles,  to  some  ex- 
tent, one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Old  or 
New  Red  Sandstone  proper.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  Ludlow  age,  when  the 
Silurian  seas  teemed  with  the  abundant 
forms  of  organic  life  that  existed  at  that 
time,  a  comparatively  sudden  change  oc- 
curred in  the  proportion  of  iron  mixed  up 
with  the  slowly  accumulating  sediment. 
What  geologists  have  denominated  "  pas- 
sage beds" — indicative  of  a  gradual  change 
from  the  Hfe  forms  of  the  Siliirian  age  to 
those  of  the  overlying  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
or  Devonian  period — are  highly  colored 
with  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  same 
general  character  marks,  in  s^  higher  or 
lower  degree,  the  succeeding  measures, 
forming  collectively  the  Old  Red  and 
Devonian  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. 

The  carboniferous  system,  which  comes 
next  in  ascending  order,  presents  us  with 
immense  deposits  of  Hmestone  and  shale, 
colored  by  protoxide  of  iron ;  a  great  thick- 
ness of  coarse  sandstone,  only  slightly 
colored;  and  the  coal  measures  proper, 
the  shales  of  which  are  not  only  tinged 
blue  by  the  lowest  oxide  of  iron,  but  the 
quantity  of  this  substance  was  in  some 
places  so  abundant  as  to  lead  to  its  being 
separated  from  a  state  of  solution  and 
segregated  into  nodular  masses,  which 
have  formed  most  valuable  seams  of  iron- 
stone in  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  Derby- 
shire, South  Wales,  Scotland,  and  other 
districts. 


The  coal  period  was,  again,  succeeded 
by  one  in  which  the  seas  abounded  in 
peroxide  of  iron,  though  a  gradual  change 
from  the  one  condition  to  the  other  evi- 
dently occurred,  as  several  local  and  in- 
termediate stages  can  be  traced  through; 
for  instance,  the  magnesian  limestone  for- 
mation to  the  Red  Sandstones,  sands,  and 
other  strata  that  form  the  upper  Per- 
mians.  But  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  or 
Triassic  formation,  which  succeeds  it,  is 
eminently  pervaded  by  the  red  tint  due 
to  peroxide  of  iron. 

From  the  close  of  the  Triassic  period 
those  causes  which  led  to  the  admixture 
of  peroxide  of  iron  with  the  sedimentary 
rocks,  ceased  to  operate  on  an  extensive 
scale,  as  far  as  the  area  of  British  geology 
is  concerned;  and  we  may,  therefore,  dis- 
miss the  younger  rocks  with  less  minute- 
ness of  detail  In  the  South  of  England 
the  upper  Keuper  marls  are  seen  grad- 
ually shading  upwards  into  the  blue 
shales  and  limestones  of  the  has,  and,  in- 
deed, in  this  district  the  change  may  be 
noticed,  as  the  sandstone  and  marl  at 
Leckenby,  forming  the  upper  part  of  the 
Triassic  series,  is  decidedly  tinged  with 
the  protoxide  instead  of  witii  the  peroxide 
of  iron.  The  lower  Has  is  blue  through- 
out, but  the  middle  lias  is  more  arena- 
ceous; and  though  in  places  it  contains 
thick  deposits  of  iron  in  the  form  of  a 
carbonate,  there  is  only  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  iron  generally  diffused 
through  the  strata  forming  this  subdivis- 
ion. The  overlying  alum  shale  is  colored 
by  protoxide  of  iron.  The  oolitic  system 
consists  of  slightly  colored  sandstones, 
with  thick  deposits  of  blue  clay  interve- 
ning, so  that  whilst  considerable  quantities 
of  protoxide  of  iron  were  present  at  inter- 
vals, the  hydrated  peroxide  never  occurred 
in  sufficient  abundance  to  leave  much 
trace  upon  the  contemporaneous  sedi- 
ments. In  some  places  deposits  of  iron- 
stone were  formed,  but  the  diffusion  of 
peroxide  was  due  to  causes  which  only 
came  in  operation  for  periods  of  com- 
paratively short  duration. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  fiuvio- 
marine  beds  of  the  Wealden.  The  green 
sand — Slower  and  upi)er — contains  a  good 
deal  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  both 
diffused  through  the  mass,  and  in  more 
concentrated  layers;  and  in  some  parts 
the  green  silicate  of  iron  surrounds  the 
grains  of  quartz  forming  the  sandstone, 
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thus  giving  rise  to  the  name  which  this 
formation  bears. 

The  chalk  and  tertiary  beds  are  not 
rich  in  iron,  though  this  material  is  found 
more  or  less  to  tinge  nearly  all  the  strata 
up  to  those  most  recently  formed. 

The  drift  deposits  which  are  found  fiU- 
ing  up  hollows,  and  covering  over  the 
regularly  stratified  rocks  on  all  sides,  are 
naturally  colored  various  shades  of  red, 
from  having  been  derived  from  rocks  in 
which  the  peroxide  of  iron  largely  pre- 
vailed. If,  for  insstance,  this  country 
were  again  to  be  submerged,  the  diift 
produced  by  the  washing  of  the  ocean 
over  the  rocks,  masses  now  occurring 
upon  the  surface,  would  evidently  be  high- 
ly colored  by  being  mixed  up  with  the 
materials  derived  from  the  extensive 
tracts  of  New  and  Old  Bed  Sandstone  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

Having  now  examined  the  conditions 
under  which  iron  occurs  in  the  geological 
series  of  rocks,  we  may  briefly  notice  the 
circumstances  which  influence  the  forma- 
tion of  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore. 
With  respect  to  the  masses  of  red  hematic 
to  be  foiind  filling  up  cavities  in  certain 
rocks,  as,  for  instimce,  mountain  limestone 
of  the  West  Coast,  and  the  Devonian  lime- 
stone of  the  southwest  of  England,  it  ap- 
pears that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
periods  when  the  sea  became  highly 
charged  with  peroxide  of  iron,  the  quan- 
tity was  at  first  so  great  as  to  be  deposited 
in  large  masses  as  sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  especially  in  such  cavities  as 
might  exist  in  me  newly  submerged  sur- 
faces, but,  that  the  supply  of  peroxide  was 
afterwards  less,  or  was  more  widely  dif- 
fused,  and  hence  was  mixed  up  with  an 
increasingly  large  proportion  of  sand  and 
clay,  thus  reducing  the  iron  to  a  mere  col- 
oring agent.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  any 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  formed  under  such 
circumstances,  are  likely  to  be  compara- 
tively free  from  impurities  of  an  organic 
origin,  as  water  charged  with  iron  has  evi- 
dently been  fatal,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  existence  of  animal  Hfe;  consequently, 
the  deposits  of  oxide  of  iron  which  may  be 
expected  to  lie  at  the  base  of  the  old  and 
new  Bed  Sandstone  formations  may  also 
be  expected  to  be  free  from  phosphorus, 
and  other  organic  impurities.  The  moun- 
tain limestone  on  the  West  Coast  was  un- 
der water  during  the  new  Bed  Sandstone 
period ;  hence  its  important  deposits  of 


hematite.  It  remains  to  be  demonstrated 
how  far  this  submergence  of  the  mountain 
limestone  underneath  the  Triassic  seas 
extended.  My  impression  is  that  it  will 
be  found  that  it  was  only  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  country  that  this  submergence 
occurred;  though  I  beheve  it  affected  the 
limestone  from  Cumberland  to  the  south- 
west of  England,  and  that  in  the  moun- 
tain Hmestone  of  North  and  South  Wales, 
Somerset  and  Devon,  many  parts  will 
yield  deposits  of  hematite.  I  beheve  also 
that  it  will  be  found  that  the  limestone  of 
South  Devon  will  yield  large  quantities  of 
good  hematite  that  have  been  deposited 
at  an  earher  age,  that  is,  when  the  ancient 
British  seas  became,  for  the  first  time, 
highly  charged  with  oxide  of  iron. 

With  respect  to  the  clay  ironstones  of 
the  coal  measures,  their  mode  of  formation 
was  by  segregation  round  some  organic 
nucleus,  and  hence  it  necessarily  follows 
that  they  are  more  or  less  mixed  up  with 
organic  remains,  and  the  substances  they 
would  yield.  It  also  follows  that  this  class 
of  ironstone  can  only  be  expected  to  occur 
in  comparatively  thin  and  irregular  layers. 
The  mode  of  formation  of  the  Cleveland 
ironstone,  and  of  other  somewhat  similar 
deposits,  is  not  yet  fully  understood, 
though  elaborate  theories  have  been  in- 
vented to  account  for  the  occurrence  of 
such  extensive  masses  of  ironstone.  The 
main  difficulty  arises  in  accounting  satis- 
factorily for  the  sudden  influx  of  so  much 
iron  into  the  seas  of  the  period  when  the 
oohtic  iron  ores  were  formed.  Whatever 
the  precise  circumstances  were,  it  seems 
clear  that  what  are  now  thick  seams  of 
ironstone  were  at  first  only  beds  of  oohtic 
sand  in  an  unconsoUdated  form.  The  in- 
filtration of  the  iron,  and  the  changes  thus 
produced,  probably  took  place  soon  after 
the  original  deposition  of  the  matrix  in 
which  me  carbonate  of  iron  is  now  found. 
These  remarks  apply  more  or  less  to  the 
iron  ores  of  the  secondary  formation.  The 
conditions  under  which  these  deposits 
originated,  naturally  led  to  their  being 
largely  contaminated  with  organic  re- 
mains; and  it  may  be  expected  that  all 
iron  ores  found  in  connection  with  rock 
formations,  yielding  fossils,  will  be  com- 
paratively impure. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  only  allow 
of  a  cursory  treatment  of  this  important 
subject ;  but  I  have  endeavored  to  draw 
attention  to  two  points,  which,  perhaps, 
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may  be  suggestive  to  some  members  of  the 
section  who  have  time  to  work  them  out 
First,  the  purest  oxides  of  iron  ore  are 
likely  to  be  found  in  connection  with  rocks 


that  were  submerged  during  the  earHer 
geological  periods;  and  secondly,  the  de- 
sirability of  ascertaining  with  tolerable 
accuracy  the  limits  of  this  submergence. 


LONG  SPAN  BRIDGES. 


From  '*Tbe  Mechaoics'  Magasine." 


An  allusion  was  made  in  our  leading 
article  of  last  week  to  the  fact  that  engin- 
eers are  not  so  prone  to  indulge  in  the 
erection  of  bridges  of  large  spans  as  was  the 
practice  some  years  ago.  Experience  has 
since  demonstrated  that  when  the  bearings 
between  the  piers  reach  a  certain  dimen- 
sion, the  superstructure  becomes  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  substructure.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  but  for  the  fear  of 
introducing  an  awkward  curve  in  the  line, 
the  bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits  might 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  Swilly  in- 
stead of  the  Britannia  Bock,  and  its  pres- 
ent maximum  spans  would  have  been 
reduced  by  nearly  100  ft.  But  the  engin- 
eers of  the  old  school  had  a  mortal  dread 
of  steep  gradients  and  sharp  curves,  and 
considered  their  absence  cheaply  purchas- 
ed  by  any  other  sacrifice  incurred  in  the 
shape  of  embankments,  cuttings,  tunnels, 
bridges,  and  permanent  works  of  any  de- 
scription. With  their  limited  ideas  of  one 
mile  radius  for  the  curves,  and  one  in  a 
hundred  for  the  gradients,  what  would 
they  have  thought  of  engines  being  manu- 
factured and  almost  able  to  "  turn  in  their 
own  length  ?"  and  as  for  gradients,  "  going 
up  a  ladder  "  is  a  mild  expression  for  their 
climbing  capabilities !  As  with  the  largest 
span  bridge  in  England  so  with  that  in  the 
sister  country.  The  Boyne  Viaduct  has  a 
maximum  span  of  2 GO  ft.,  and  carries  the 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway  over  the 
valley  of  that  river  at  some  distance  from 
the  town.  It  is  now  well  understood 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  necessity 
for  erecting  so  expensive  a  bridge,  and 
that  the  Hne  could  have  been  taken,  to 
more  advantage  in  every  sense,  nearer  the 
town,  where  the  vallev  narrows. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  truth  that 
when  iron  was  introduced  as  a  material 
eminently  adapted  for  the  construction  of 
some  of*  the  most  prominent  of  the  per- 
manent works  of  a  railway,  there  was  a 
pardonable  rivalry  among  the  members  of  ' 
the  profession  with  respect  to  erecting  | 


bridges  of  large  span.  Telford  led  the 
way  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  Stephen- 
son and  Brunei  followed,  and  Fairbairn 
and  others  brought  up  the  rear.  It  is 
clear  that  every  engineer  considered  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  prove  what  ho  could 
do  with  iron,  and  many  structures  of  that 
material,  hideous  in  appearance,  with  pro- 
portions in  mockery  of  science,  and  a  dis- 
tribution of  metal  betraying  an  utter  and 
reckless  ignorance  of  the  knowledge  of 
strains  and  strength  of  materials,  attest 
to  the  present  day  the  manner  in  which 
some  of  the  profession  displayed  their 
abiUty.  To  such  a  pitch  did  their  incom- 
petency attain,  that,  after  many  fatal  proofs 
of  it,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  "AppHcation  of  iron  to 
railway  structures."  The  whole  subject 
was  then  thoroughly  sifted,  the  aid  of  the 
mathematician  was  called  in  to  supplement 
that  of  the  engineer,  and  the  result  was 
the  estabUshment  of  certain  laws  and  re- 
gulations which,  if  they  could  not  instruct 
the  ignorant,  could,  at  any  rate,  protect 
the  pubHc  from  the  consequences  of  their 
ignorance. 

Admitting  that  bridges  of  large  spans 
have  been  erected  in  positions  in  which  it 
has  been  subsequently  demonstrated  there 
was  no  absolute  necessity  for  them  to  oc- 
cupy, it  must  not  be  understood,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  necessity  for  a  bridge  of 
large  span  may  not  arise.  There  are  mani- 
fesfly  numerous  locahties  which  roads  and 
railways  are  ultimately  destined  to  tra- 
verse, possessing  physical  features  incapa- 
ble of  being  surmounted  by  any  other 
means.  To  be  of  any  value,  railway  inter- 
communication between  any  two  points 
must  be  continuous.  The  chain  must  be 
perfect.  The  absence  of  one  link  is  fatal 
to  the  whole.  Should  a  ravine,  a  moun- 
tain pass,  a  chasm,  or  a  hiatus  of  any  kind 
intervene  along  the  route,  it  must  be 
bridged,  a^d  the  size  of  the  span  must 
obviously  depend  upon  the  number  of 
piers  or  supports  that  it  is  possible  ta 
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erect  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  gull 
This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  maxi- 
miun  span  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  by 
any  known  principle  of  scientific  construc- 
tion, and  just  at  the  present  time  it  has  a 
peculiar  interest  bearing  upon  the  pro- 
posed international  bridge  over  the  Chan- 
nel We  are  not  about  to  advocate  any 
particular  scheme  or  discuss  the  merits  of 
any  proposed  method  for  accompHshing 
the  transit  between  the  two  shores.  Our 
readers  will  find  full  information  upon  this 
point  in  a  paper  published  in  our  recent 
numbers.  The  only  method  to  which  our 
article  has  any  reference  is  that  of  M. 
Boutet;  bitfc,  were  we  inclined  to  advocate 
the  project,  we  have  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence which  would  enable  us  to  form  any 
opinion  of  its  theoretical  or  practical  feasi- 
bility. In  the  following  investigation  no 
notice  will  be  made  of  stone  arches,  as 
their  maximum  span  does  not  exceed  200 
ft,  although  that  principle,  bein^  the  old- 
est, has  the  first  claim  to  consideration. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  original  principle  pro- 
posed by  Stephenson  upon  which  to  exe- 
cute the  bridging  of  the  Menai  Straits. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  refer  to  the  rea- 
sons why  that  design  was  abandoned,  be- 
cause it  had  to  do  with  other  considera- 
tions, which  reflected  not  the  shadow  of 
doubt  respecting  the  practicabihty  of  the 
project.  Neither  is  there  any  necessity  for 
our  present  purpose  to  advert  to  the  scheme 
in  detail  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the 
maximum  span  in  cast-iron  was  360  ft.  So 
far  as  theoretical  construction  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  span  of  an  arch  or 
suspension  bridge ;  but,  in  spite  of  this, 
the  former  type  has  almost  become  obso- 
lete for  spans  exceeding  200  ft.,  and  the 
latter  has  never  yet  been  successfully  ap- 
plied to  railway  traffic.  By  railway  traffic 
we  do  not  mean  the  drawing  of  carriages, 
or  the  crawling  of  a  locomotive  over  a 
bridge,  but  the  passage  of  an  express  train, 
or  lunited  mail,  at  full  speed.  Here  we 
notice  the  difference  between  theoiy  and 
practice.  Stephenson  considered  that  if 
ne  increased  his  cast-iron  arch  to  a  span 
of  460  ft,  as  he  contemplated,  the  rise  of 
the  crown  due  to  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion would  present  a  difficulty  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  provide  for.  This  was 
no  doubt  an  erroneous  impression,  as  he 
would  have  found  had  not  the  contingen- 
cies imposed  by  the  Admiralty  compelled 
him  to  abandon  the  arch  piinciple  sdtoge- 


ther,  and  seek  for  a  solution  of  the  novel 
engineering  problem  in  the  adoption  of 
different  mean&  Without  inquiring  into 
the  relative  suitability  of  cast  and  wrought 
iron  for  the  construction  of  arches,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  500  ft  will  rep- 
resent the  practical  limit  to  the  span  of 
an  iron  arch. 

The  next  type  that  deserves  considera- 
tion is  that  in  which  the  horizontal  strains 
are  resisted  by  the  various  members  of  the 
structure  itself,  and  a  veilical  pressure 
alone  transmitted  to  the  supports;  and  the 
Menai  Bridge  certainly  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned first  The  question  therefore  is, 
what  is  the  limit  to  the  span  of  a  tubular 
bridge?  All  bridges  which  are  self-con- 
taining with  respect  to  the  strains  exerted 
upon  tiiem,  come  under  the  denomination 
01  beams,  and  the  hmit  of  their  spans  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  strength  is  as 
the  square,  and  the  weight  as  the  cube,  of 
their  lineal  dimensions  The  weight  of  a 
tubular  or  soHd-sided  girder  increases  far 
more  rapidly  with  an  increase  of  span  than 
that  of  the  lattice  or  open  web  type,  in 
consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  metal 
required  as  stiffening  irons.  About  21 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  material  in  the  Me- 
nai Bridge  was  absorbed  in  stiffening  the 
sidea  The  question  of  determining  the 
maximum  possible  span  of  girders  becomes 
very  comphcated,  because  by  the  employ- 
ment of  steel  instead  of  iron,  much  larger 
spans  could  be  obtained.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  no  practical  examples  upon 
which  to  base  a  reliable  calculation.  It 
will  be  safer,  then,  in  the  present  instance, 
to  deduce  our  conclusions  from  what  has 
been  already  accomplished  with  a  material 
that  is  trustworthy,  than  to  hazard  conjec- 
tures respecting  what  might  be  done  with 
another  that  has  not  yet  been  tried.  The 
ultimate  span  reached  by  steel  would  not 
probably  exceed  that  attained  by  iron  by 
more  than  30  per  cent.  A  tubular  girder 
would  not  practically  exceed  the  limit  of 
600  ft.  as  the  maximum  span,  and  if  of 
steel,  might  reach  800  ft.  There  is  very 
little  doubt  that,  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Fairbaim,  the  great  advocate  for  soHd- 
sided  girders,  no  engineer  would  ever 
again  employ  the  tubular  system.  A  glance 
at  the  recently  erected  railway  bridges  of 
large  spans,  points  out  unmistakably  that 
the  open  web  principle  has  superseded  the 
older  and  the  more  cumbrous  one.  Larger 
spans  would  be  more  practicable  upon  tiie 
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open  web  or  lattice  principle  than  upon 
that  of  its  predecessor.  A  lattice  girder 
would  probably  reach  a  span  of  800  ft.,  if 
constructed  of  iron,  and  of  1000  ft.,  if  steel 
were  employed.  Whatever  particular  form 
of  horizontiaJ  girder  might  be  adopted,  it 
may  be  safely  laid  down  that  the  maximum 
span  attainable  with  any  material  would 
not  be  less  than  1,000  ft.,  or,  in  round  num- 
bers, the  £fth  part  of  a  mile.  It  must  not 
be  considered  that  we  are  advocating  the 
economy  of  bridges  of  five  spans  to  a  mile; 
we  are  simply  demonstrating  their  possi- 
bility. 

The  only  system  to  be  now  alluded  to 
is  the  suspension,  which,  so  far  as  mere 
length  of  span  is  concerned,  decidedly  oc- 
cupies the  first  place.  Arguing  analogi- 
cally from  the  size  of  the  existing  spans  of 
suspension  and  horizontal  girders,  and  cal- 
culating proportionally,  the  limit  to  the 
span  of  a  suspension  girder  would  be  1,700 
ft.  The  maximum  limit,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, might  be  put  at  2,000  feet,  or 
about  double  that  attainable  by  the  other 
type  of  bridge.  Besides  these  ordinary 
principles  of  constiaiction,  there  are  others, 
such  as  those  of  Von  Kupert,  M.  Boutet, 
and  other  engineers.  With  respect  to 
these  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  while 
on  the  one  hand  there  are  unfortunately 
no  practical  data  to  be  guided  by,  yet  there 
is  no  vaHd  reason  why  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  achieve  larger  spans  than  have 
hitherto  been  attempted.  The  proper  line 
of  argument  to  adopt,  and  method  of  test- 
ing any  of  these  novel  schemes  to  be  em- 
ployed, is  to  follow  the  plan  pursued  in 
the  case  of  the  Britannia  Bridge.  Those 
who  believe  in  the  practicability  of  spans 
of  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  should  have  a 
model  constructed  to  an  actual  reduced 
scale  of  the  bridge  which  is  to  serve  the 
purpose.  It  should  be  broken,  put  to- 
gether and  broken  again,  until  the  best 
proportions  were  thus  experimentally  ar- 
rived at.  Calculations  of  the  breaking 
weight  and  the  strains  upon  the  various 
parts  could  thus  be  accurately  worked 
out,  and  the  truth  of  theoretical  foimulse 
either  verified  by  empirical  results,  or 
modified  as  might  be  necessary.  This 
is  the  only  plan  by  which  to  satisfy  pro- 
fessional men  and  judges  of  such  mat- 
ters. The  mere  drawing  of  a  design 
upon  paper,  and  the  results  of  mathe- 
matical investigations  alone,  are  not 
sufficient  to  justify  any  confidence  in  a 


novel  principle  of  engineering  construc- 
tion. 


THE  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance 
and  the  Committee  of  Inventions  at 
Woolwich  have  under  trial  a  bottle  car- 
tridge designed  by  Colonel  Boxer.  It  is 
intended,  if  successful,  to  supersede  the 
ordinary  cartridge  in  use  for  small-bore 
breech-loading  rifles,  which  cartridge,  be- 
ing several  inches  in  length,  is  very  Uable 
to  injury.  The  main  principle  of  the  in- 
vention is  to  enlarge  the  chamber  of  the 
rifle  without  interfering  with  the  diame- 
ter of  the  barrel.  The  cartri^^e  is,  there- 
fore, in  the  shape  of  a  bottle,  the  apex  or 
neck  containing  the  bullet,  while  the  base 
consists  of  the  powder,  which,  bemg  con- 
centrated more  than  in  the  elongated 
cartridge,  is  theoretically  supposed  to 
possess  the  property  of  more  rapid  igni- 
tion and  consequent  increase  of  force.  All 
the  advantages  which  attach  to  a  "low 
trajectory"  are,  therefore,  claimed  for  the 
invention,  which  is  not  so  new  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  having  been  introduced 
some  years  since  in  America.  We  have 
had  by  us  for  the  last  five  years  copper- 
cased  bottle-shaped  cartridges  for  the 
Spencer  repeating  rifle. 


How  TO  Bleach  Ivory.  —  A  process  for 
bleaching  ivory  is  given  by  Dr.  Artus. 
He  especially  mentions  the  appHcation  to 
ivory  plates  for  pianoforte  keys ;  but  it 
will  of  course  be  applicable  to  all  articles 
of  the  material,  which  is  so  liable  to  ac- 
quire a  disagreeable  dark  color.  The 
articles  are  first  to  be  soaked  in  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  (^  lb.  of  the  crystals 
to  2  lbs.  of  water)  for  a  couple  of  days. 
They  are  then  to  be  well  rinsed  with  clean 
water  and  afterwards  transferred  to  a  so- 
lution of  ^  lb.  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  2 
lbs.  of  water,  in  which  they  must  remain 
for  6  or  6  hours.  Then,  without  removing 
the  ivory,  a  mixture  of  1  oz.  of  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  and  4  oz.  of  water  is  to  be  added, 
the  whole  is  to  be  stirred  together  and  the 
vessel  covered  up  and  left  for  36  hours. 
At  the  end  of  mis  time,  the  solution  is 
poured  off  and  the  ivory  is  to  be  well 
washed  with  water.  If  it  should  not  have 
the  desired  whiteness  the  process  may  be 
repeated.  The  proportions  of  solutions 
we  have  given  above  will  suflice  to  bleach 
\  1  lb.  of  ivory. — The  Workshop. 
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APPAEATU8   FOB  MEASUKING  THE  YELOCITT  OF  SHOT. 

DESIGNED  BY  CAPTAIN   W.   H.  NOBLE,  R.  A. 
From  **  EDginoering." 


The  instmment  consists  of  two  por- 
tions :  first,  the  mechanical  arrangement 
for  obtaining  the  extremely  high  speed  of 
the  recording  surface,  and  maintaining 
that  speed  uniform;  and  second,  the  elec- 
tric apparatus  for  registering  upon  this 
surface  the  exact  instants  of  time  at  which 
the  shot  passes  certain  stated  points  in 
the  bore  of  the  gun. 

The  first  part  of  the  instrument,  for  ob- 
taining a  very  high  and  uniform  speed  of 
the  recording  surface,  consists  of  a  series 
of  six  thin  metal  discs,  each  36  in.  circum- 
ference, fixed  at  intervals  upon  a  horizon- 
tal reyolving  shaft,  which  is  driven  at  a 
very  high  speed  by  a  heavy  descending 
weight,  arranged  according  to  a  plan  ori- 
ginally proposed  by  Huyghens,  through 
a  train  of  gearing  multiplying  625  times. 
If  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  discs  were 
got  up  through  the  action  of  the  falling 
weight  alone,  a  very  considerable  waste 
of  time  would  be  occasioned;  and  to  ob- 
viate this  inconvenience,  a  special  arrange- 
ment is  provided  for  obtainmg  approxi- 
mately with  great  rapidity  the  required 
velocity  of  the  discs,  by  means  of  a  hand- 
wheel  connected  temporarily  with  the 
gearing.  The  sound  emitted  by  the  rapid 
rotation  of  the  disc  and  gearing  serves  as 
an  indication  of  the  uniformity  of  speed, 
a  very  slight  variation  in  speed  being  suf- 
ficient to  alter  the  acuteness  of  the  sound 
to  an  extent  that  is  readily  detected  by 
the  ear.  The  actual  velocity  is  ascertained 
by  a  clock  connected  with  one  of  the 
slower  wheels  of  the  train;  and  the  time 
of  making  each  5  revolutions  of  this  wheel, 
or  625  of  the  discs,  is  shown  correct  to 
-j^th  of  a  second  by  the  clock.  The  speed 
usually  employed  in  the  working  of  the 
instrument  is  about  1,000  in.  per  second 
lineal  velocity  at  the  circumference  of  the 
revolving  discs,  so  that  each  inch  travelled 
at  the  circumference  of  the  discs  at  that 
speed  represents  one-thousanth  part  of  a 
second;  and  as  the  inch  is  subdivided  by 
a  vernier  and  magnifying  eye-piece  into  a 
thousand  parts,  a  lineal  representation  at 
the  circumference  of  the  discs  is  thus  ob- 
tained of  intervals  of  time  as  minute  as 
one-millionth  of  a  second.  As  a  minute 
Tuiation  in  speed  would  make  a  differ- 


ence in  measurement  at  the  circumference 
of  the  discs,  the  uniformity  of  rotation 
maintained  by  the  descending  weight  is 
tested  on  each  occasion  of  experiment  by 
three  observations— one  immediately  be- 
fore, one  during,  and  one  immediately 
after  the  experiment,  the  mean  of 
these  being  taken  for  the  average 
speed  during  the  experiment.  With  a 
little  practice,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
managingthe  instrument  so  that  the  discs 
may  rotate  either  quite  uniformly  or  at  a 
rate  very  slowly  increasing  or  decreasing; 
and  it  is  found  that  the  probable  error 
then  arising  in  the  determination  of  the 
time  occupied  by  625  revolutions  of  the 
discs  rarely  amounts  to  so  much  as  -^jy 
of  a  second,  the  total  time  of  making  each 
625  revolutions  being  about  23  seconds. 
The  uniformity  of  revolution  during  each 
experiment  may  consequently  be  con- 
sidered practically  perfect,  as  the  tot(d 
time  of  observation  in  the  passage  of  a 
projectile  along  the  length  of  a  gun  is 
generally  less  than  one-third  of  a  single 
revolution  of  the  discs.  The  maintenance 
of  tha  speed  with  so  great  a  degree  of  uni- 
formity is  obtained  by  means  of  very 
great  accuracy  of  workmanship  in  all 
parts  of  the  mechanism. 

For  accomplishing  the  second  portion 
of  the  operation,  namely,  the  registering 
of  the  exact  instants  of  time  which  it  is 
desu-ed  to  determine,  the  six  revolving 
discs  are  each  covered  on  the  edge  with 
a  strip  of  white  paper,  and  are  all  in  con- 
nection with  one  extremity  of  each  of  the 
secondary  wires  of  six  electrical  induction 
coils;  the  other  extremity  of  each  second- 
ary wire,  carefully  insulated,  is  brought 
to  a  discharger  opposite  the  edge  of  its 
corresponding  disc,  and  is  fixed  so  as  to 
be  just  clear  of  the  revolving  disc.  When 
an  electric  spark  is  passed  from  one  of  the 
wires  to  its  corresponding  revolving  disc, 
a  minute  hole  is  perforated  in  the  paper 
covering  on  the  edge  of  the  disc,  mark- 
ing the  point  of  the  disc  that  was  op- 
posite to  the  wire  at  the  instant  of  the 
spark  passing;  but  as  the  situation  of 
this  hole  in  the  paper  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  on  account  of  its  extreme 
minuteness,  the  paper  is  previously  black- 
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ened  over  with  lampbliLck,  find  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hole  is  theii  readily  Been  by  a 
distinct  white  spot  beiiif?  left  on  theblftck- 
ened  paper  on  the  edge  of  the  disc,  in 
consequence  of  the  lampblack  at  tbat 
point  having  been  burnt  away  by  the  elec- 
tric 'spark,  BO  that  the  white  paper  is  shown 
beneath.  As  the  points  of  the  six  wiren 
at  the  edge  of  the  discs  are  all  arranged  in 
the  same  horizontal  straight  line,  parallel 
with  theasis  of  the  revolving  discs,  an  ab- 
solutely simultaneons  passage  of  the  sir 
electric  sparks  causes  the  sparks  producpd 
upon  the  six  disks  to  be  all  exactly  in  tlic 


current  shall  be  induced,  and  a  spark  pro- 
duced at  the  instant  of  the  shock,  naasiiig 
each  wire  in  succession,  is  shown  m  Figs. 

,  1  and  2,  representing  a  longitudinal  and 
a  transverse  section  of  the  bore,  B,  of  the 

.  gun,  alon^  which  the  shot,  A,  ia  moving 

!  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  A  hollow 
plug,  C,  is  screwed  into  the  side  of  the 
g»in,  can-ying  at  its  inner  extremity  a 
hinged  finder,  D,  forming  a  trigger,  which 

I  is  made  with  an  incline  at  the  tail  end, 
projecting  slightly  within  the  bore  of  the 
gun,  as  shown  in  the  right  side  in  Figs.  I 
and  2.  The  trigger  is  held  op  in  this  po- 
sition by  the  primary  wire,  which  passes 
in  at  one  side  of  the  plug,  C,  then  tbirongb 
Fia.  2. 


same  horizontal  straight  line,  at  whatever 
speed  the  discs  may  revolve  ;  but  any  in- 
terval of  time  is  represented  by  a  ciin-e- 
sponding  circumferential  distance  between 
the  spots  on  the  diflferent  discs,  this  dis- 
tance being  proportionate  to  the  speed  at 
which  the  discs  are  revolving.  Thus, 
when  the  discs  are  revolving  at  the  cir- 
cumferential speed  of  1,000  in.  per  second, 
an  interval  of  TtT'ij^-th  part  of  a  second 
of  time  between  any  two  of  the  sparks 
causes  the  spots  made  upon  the  two  cor- 
responding discs  to  be  separated  by  a  dis- 
tance of  1  in.,  measured  at  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  discs. 

The  mode  of  connecting  the  primary 
wires  of  the  induction  coils  to  the  bore  of 
the  gun  in  such  a  manner  that  an  electric 


a  hole  in  the  trigger,  D,  and  out  again  at 
the  other  side  of  the  plug.  "When  the 
shot  is  fired  it  pushes  the  trigger,  D,  out- 
wards, as  shown  on  the  left  side  in  Fig.  1, 
and  thereby  cuts  the  wire  through,  and 
the  consequent  breaking  of  the  current  in 
the  primary  wire  induces  a  current  in- 
stantaneously in  the  secondary  wire,  caus- 
ing an  electric  spark  at  the  same  instant 
to  puss  from  the  point  of  the  wire  to  the 
disc,  its  passage  being  marked  by  the  spot 
left  on  uie  paper  edge  of  the  disc. 


THE  St.  Peterbboro  Exhibition  in  1870. 
— This  exhibition  is  confined  to  Bas- 
sian  produce  and  manu&ctures ;  it  is 
national,  and  not  international,  as  has 
been  stated  in  some  pubhcation.  It  is  to 
open  on  the  2Tth  of  May,  and  close  on  the 
27th  of  July. 
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HOISTING  APPARATUS. 


From  '*The  Bailding  News." 


To  the  builder,  no  contrivances  for 
economizing  or  facilitating  labor  are  of 
greater  interest  than  those  adapted  for 
raising  heavy  weights  The  advantages 
obtained  by  the  use  of  hoisting  apparatus 
come  principally  under  two  heads,  name- 
ly : — concentration  of  power,  and  actual 
saving  in  the  weight  to  be  raised.  The 
concentration  of  power  may  be  obtained 
in  the  case  of  manual  hoists  in  two  ways  : 
either  one  or  two  men  may  lift  a  weight 
which  many  men  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired for,  or  a  number  of  men  may  unite 
their  strength  with  greater  facility  than 
they  otherwise  could.  The  saving  in  the 
weight  actually  raised  arises  chiefly  from 
the  fact  that  the  men  using  any  kind  of 
hoisting  gear  remain  stationary  ;  while  in 
other  cases  they  ascend  ladders  or  in- 
clined planes.  Thus  the  weight  of  the 
laborer  is  saved  in  each  "  lift "  of  the  ap- 
paratus. A  further  saving  can  often  be 
effected  by  counterbalancing  the  buckets, 
trucks,  or  other  gear  used  to  contain  the 
material  lifted.  In  using  hoists  worked 
by  "  power,"  there  is  the  same  saving  of 
weight  and  concentration  of  power,  with 
the  further  economy  arising  from  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  steam  or 
water  power  and  manual  labor.  Amongst 
hoisting  apparatus  we  have  :  (1)  pulley- 
blocks  of  various  kinds  :  (2)  differential 
ditto ;  (3)  windlasses  ;  (4)  single  and 
compound  crabs ;  (5)  cranes  of  various 
kinds;  (6)  capstans  ;  (7)  derricks ;  and  (8) 
travellers.  All  these  can  be  wrought  by 
hand,  and  to  most  of  them  steam  power 
has  been  appHed.  The  amount  of  ingenuity 
expended  on  the  improvement  of  hoisting 
gear  has  been  very  considerable,  and  the 
resulting  contrivances  are  very  various. 

A  short  history  of  the  progress  made, 
and  an  explanation  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  this  branch  of  constructive  art, 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  profit- 
able to  our  readers,  so  much  of  whose 
business  lies  in  dealing  with  the  proper 
raising  of  weights.  In  order  to  treat  the 
subject  in  an  intelligible  manner,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  commence  with  a  consid- 
eration of  the  mechanical  principles  on 
which  all  are  alike  founded. 

It  must  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind 
that  no  mechanical  contrivance  can  create 


power,  or  increase  it ;  it  can  only  be 
modified  in  various  ways.  For  conveni- 
ence of  illustration  let  us  take  1  lb.,'  1  ft, 
and  1  minute,  as  standards  respectively 
of  weight,  height,  and  time.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  if  1  lb.  be  raised  through  a  height 
of  1  ft.,  a  certain  amount  of  work  is  done, 
no  matter  in  what  length  of  time.  It  is 
equally  evident  that  a  proportionate 
amount  of  power  must  be  exerted  to  do 
this  work,  and  the  absolute  amount  of 
such  power  is  also  independent  of  the 
time  taken  to  do  the  work.  Further,  sup- 
posing 10  lbs.  be  raised  in  place  of  1  lb., 
also  through  1  ft.  in  height,  10  times  the 
work  is  done ;  and  if  1  lb.  be  raised  10 
ft.,  it  follows  equally  that  10  times  as 
much  work  is  done  as  in  the  first  case.  We 
arrive  therefore  at  this  first  principle — 
that  the  work  done  is  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  raised,  and  in  a 
like  proportion  to  the  height  through 
which  it  is  raised.  We  see  also  that 
since  the  raising  of  any  given  weight 
to  any  given  height  represents  always  the 
same  amount  of  work,  and  therefore 
the  same  amount  of  power,  the  work 
done  and  the  power  consimied  are  alike 
independent  of  the  question  of  absolute 
time.  But  still  it  is  evident  that,  as  the 
work  must  be  accomplished  in  some  por- 
tion of  time,  the  element  of  duration  and 
speed  must  be  considered.  This  seems 
almost  to  lead  to  a  paradox,  namely,  that 
power  is  at  once  dependent  on  and  inde- 
pendent of  time.  A  very  simple  compar- 
ison will,  however,  clear  up  the  difficulty. 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  tank  or  vessel 
to  be  filled  with  water  by  a  small  pipe. 
Let  us  for  further  suppose  that  1  ft 
in  depth  of  water  in  this  vessel  will  weigh 
1  lb.  Now  we  have  here  something 
analogous  to  the  compound  standard,  the 
foot  pound,  before  mentioned;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  size  of  the  pipe  by  which 
the  water  is  run  in  will  affect  the  question 
of  time  only — that  is  to  say,  that  when 
the  vessel  is  filled,  for  1  ft.  of  its  depth 
there  will  be  1  lb.  of  water  in  it,  whether 
such  water  has  been  run  in  by  a  pipe  of  ^ 
in.  or  1  in.  bore.  In  the  first  case  the  time 
would  be  256  times  as  long  as  in  the  sec- 
ond, because  the  supply  coming  through  a 
tube  of  1^  in.  is  only  -g^  of  that  fur- 
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nished  by  one  of  an  inch  bore.  On  consider- 
ation, therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fill- 
ing of  the  tank  is  also  apparently  at  the 
same  time  dependent  on,  and  independent 
of,  the  bore  of  the  supply-pipe  ;  and  a  Uttle 
further  consideration  will  show  the  kh- 
ftlogy  between  the  case  of  the  water  and 
that  of  the  power.  The  comprehension 
of  this  general  principle  is  necessary  to 
the  proper  understan(£ng  of  hoists  of  all 
kinds,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  the 
reader  in  selecting  apparatus  the  best 
suited  to  each  case  that  may  rise,  namely: 
Whatever  is  gained  in  power  must  be  lost 
in  speed ;  and  vice  versa.  Therefore  a 
man  must  necessarily  take  twice  as  long 
to  raise  2  tons  weight  to  any  height  as 
to  raise  1  ton  to  the  same  elevation  ; 
and  no  hoisting  apparatus,  however  con- 
structed, can  in  me  least  modify  this 
law. 

In  selecting  hoisting  apparatus  it  is  rcr 
quisite  to  consider  the  weight  to  be  lifted 
and  the  rate  at  which  it  must  rise,  and 
also  the  power  of  each  man.  Now  the 
power  of  an  ordinary  laborer  is  about 
equal  to  the  raising  of  one  ton  through 
one  foot  per  minute.  If,  therefore,  it  is 
reqmred  to  raise  1  ton  at  the  rate  of 
1  ft  per  minute — no  matter  what  height — 
one  man  can  do  it.  If  at  the  rate  of  2,  3, 
or  4  ft  per  minute,  2,  3,  or  4  men  must  be 
employed,  and  the  hoisting  apparatus 
chosen  accordingly.  If  the  rate  at  1  ft. 
per  minute  remains  the  same,  but  the 
weight  be  increased  to  2  or  3  tons,  then  2 
or  3  men  must  be  engaged  at  gearing 
to  suit  the  case.  Simple  and  apparently 
obvious  as  these  principles  are,  many  cases 
occur  where  they  are  overlooked,  to  the 
great  loss  of  those  so  forgetting  the  old 
saying  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  If  these  facts 
were  more  generally  understood,  we 
should  hear  less  of  So-and-so's  Patent 
Quadruple  Purchase  Blocks  for  "gaining 
power  and  speed."  Having  thus  far 
cleared  the  ground,  we  can  proceed  to  ex- 
amine the  best  contrivances  hitherto  in- 
troduced for  hoisting  purposes. 

Of  ordinary  pulley-blocks  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  speak,  as  their  specialties  are 
generally  known.  We  shall  commence 
with  differential  pulleys.  The  principle 
of  the  differential  pulley  has  been  known 
from  time  immemorial,  and,  like  other  in- 
ventions hidden  in  obscurity,  such  as  the 
compass,  gunpowder,  etc.,  its  invention 
has  been  attributed  to  the  Chinese.    Be 


this  as  it  may,  its  first  application  was  by 
means  of  a  windlass  of  differential  diam- 
eter. On  this  windlass  a  rope  was  coiled 
partially  on  the  larger,  and  partly  on  the 
smaller  diameter.  A  part  of  the  rope  be- 
tween the  two  diameters  being  allowed 
to  hang  down  in  a  loop,  a  pulley  was 
placed  in  such  loop.  If  the  windlass 
were  turned  in  the  Erection  necessary  to 
cause  the  winding  of  the  rope  on  to  the 
larger  diameter,  it  would  at  the  same  time 
unwind  from  the  smaller;  and  if  turned  in 
the  contrary  direction,  the  rope  would 
be  wound  on  to  the  smaller  as  it  was  un- 
wound from  the  larger.  The  pulley  in 
the  loop  between  the  two  diameters  would 
therefore  only  rise  or  fall  by  half  the  dif- 
ference between  the  length  of  rope  taken 
up  by  one  diameter  and  that  given  off  by 
the  other.  Taking  a  case  where  the 
larger  diameter  was  (say)  12  in.,  and  the 
smaller  11  in.,  the  respective  circumfer- 
ences would  be  37.69  in.  and  34.59  in. 
Speaking  roughly,  therefore,  there  would 
be  a  difference  of  3  in.  in  one  turn  of  the 
windlass.  The  movable  pulley  divides 
this  difference  by  2,  so  that  for  each  turn 
the  weight  hung  to  the  pulley  would  onlv 
rise  or  fall  1\  in.  Supposing  a  winch 
handle  at  each  end,  having  radii  of  18  in., 
two  men  working  continuously  for  eight 
hours  per  day  could  raise  with  this  wind- 
lass no  less  a  weight  than  1  ton  through 
3  ft.  per  minute ;  and  for  a  short 
time,  even  much  more  than  this.  Such 
contrivance  is  therefore  so  simple  and  so 

Powerful  that  some  urgent  reason  must 
ave  existed  to  limit  its  use,  otherwise  it 
would  surely  be  more  common  than  it  is. 
Such  a  cause  does  exist  in  the  excessive 
length  of  rope  required;  for  instance,  in 
the  case  just  cited  no  less  than  25  ft.  of 
rope  would  be  required  to  effect  a  lift  of 
1  ft.  As  might  be  expected,  many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  overcome  this  in- 
convenience. These  attempts  all  lay  in 
one  direction,  namely  to  use  a  chain  in 
place  of  a  rope,  and  to  make  it  act  as  an 
endless  chain,  by  uniting  the  end  from 
the  larger  diameter  to  that  on  the  smal- 
ler. Pins  were  proposed  to  keep  hold 
upon  the  chain,  but  were  found  useless; 
and  all  attempts  failed  till  Mr.  T.  A. 
Weston  introduced  the  now  celebrated 
blocks  which  bear  his  name.  In  these 
blocks,  the  sheaves  have  recesses  on  the 
peripheries  to  fit  the  links  of  the  chain, 
such  recesses  as  the  chain  would  make 
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if  wrapped  round  a  disc  of  clay  or  putty, 
and  the  chains  are  made  with  specisJ  care 
to  insure  the  equality  in  size  of  the  links. 
These  blocks,  as  is  well  known,  will  not 
run  down.  They  are  therefore  admirably 
suited  for  lifting  castings  and  forgings  on 
to  machines  or  carts,  and  for  luting 
wrought  or  rough  stones  into  any  desired 
position,  complete  command  over  the  load 
being  attainable.  They  are  not  suited, 
however,  for  long  lifts.  That  they  sup- 
plied an  urgent  want  may  be  gathered 
from  their  extensive  and  rapid  adoption, 
there  being  at  the  present  time  perhaps 
sixty  thousand  sets  in  use.  In  these 
blocks  an  "improvement"  known  as 
Hardcastle's  was  made,  to  effect  quick 
lowering  by  disengaging  the  two  sheaves; 
but  it  has  not  proved  a  success  in  prac- 
tice, this  want  of  success  arising  chiefly 
from  the  fact  that  at  the  low  lifts  for 
which  Weston's  differential  blocks  are 
suited,  the  quick  lowering  does  not  com- 
pensate for  the  extra  complication  and 
trouble.  In  the  blocks  known  as  Eades's 
epicycloidal  a  different  action  is  adopted, 
namely,  a  spur  wheel  running  round  in- 
side an  internally  toothed  wheel.  The 
construction — which  is  difficult  to  convey 
in  words — is  such  that  while  the  spocket 
wheel  revolves  rapidly,  the  chain  barrel 
goes  very  slowly;  a  very  considerable 
increase  of  power  can  be  obtained 
with  these  blocks,  but  of  course  only 
by  a  corresponding  sacrifice  of  speed. 
There  are  also  the  several  con- 
structions of  blocks  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pickering.  When  we  come  to  higher  lifts 
than  these  several  systems  of  blocks  are 
suited  for,  the  windlass  and  crab  come 
into  requisition.  The  ordinary  construc- 
tions of  windlasses  and  crabs  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  special  description, 
and  their  principle  of  action  is  that  al- 
ready explained,  the  sacrifice  of  speed  to 
gain  power.  To  Mr.  Weston  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  introduction  of  his  friction 
coupling  and  brake,  and  his  inclined 
"  nip."  These  highly  ingenious  and  sci- 
entific appliances  have  effected  an  advance 
in  hoisfing  apparatus  greater  than  any 
hitherto  made.  The  extreme  convenience 
and  safety  resulting  from  their  use  make 
them  worthy  of  a  fuller  description  than 
we  can  give  in  this  article;  we  shall  there- 
fore reserve  our  remarks  upon  them  for  a 
future  occasion.  Amongst  cranes  we  have 
every  variety,  from  small  manual  power 


cranes  to  ponderous  machines  wrought 
by  steam  or  hydraulic  power.  Hydraulic 
cranes  have  not  as  yet  been  apj^Hed  to 
building  purposes,  though  for  the  heavier 
kinds  of  construction  they  offer  very  gi'eat 
advantages.  Steam  cranes  and  derricks 
are  largely  employed,  though  not  to  the 
extent  they  might  be.  For  the  builder's 
purpose,  however,  the  overhead  traveller 
offers  the  greatest  advantages,  enabhng 
every  part  of  a  building  to  be  reached 
with  ease,  and  ponderous  masses  of  stone 
and  iron  to  be  placed  in  position  with 
certainty,  ease,  and  dispatcn.  The  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  traveller  consists,  of 
course,  in  its  possessing  two  rectilinear 
movements  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
The  one  movement  is  effected  by  a  main 
traveller  moving  on  rails  laid  on  an  ele- 
vated scaffolding  on  each  side  of  the  site 
of  the  intended  building.  On  the  main 
traveller  are  laid  rails  on  which  the  sec- 
ondary traveller  can  move  at  right  angles 
to  the  course  of  the  main  one.  This  sec- 
ondary traveller  carries  the  crab  or  hoist, 
and  the  means  of  hauling  the  small  trav- 
eller backwards  and  forwards  on  the  large 
one.  The  main  traveller  is  provided  with 
gear  suited  to  traverse  itself  upon  the  line 
of  rails  first  mentioned.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  crab  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  tout  ensemble  of  a  good 
traveller,  as  upon  its  action  depends 
greatly  the  facility  with  which  the  masses 
Hfted  can  be  placed.  The  crab  should  be 
subject  to  the  minimum  amount  of  fric- 
tion, must  sustain  its  load  at  any  point, 
and  be  capable  of  expeditious  lowering 
under  complete  and  instantaneous  con- 
trol It  is  always  a  source  of  danger  to 
have  crabs  in  which  the  handles  must  be 
either  used  for  lowering — ^in  which  case 
much  time  is  lost — or  in  which  they  must 
revolve  in  a  reverse  direction,  though  not 
actually  used  ;  as  in  the  latter  case  many 
accidents  are  likely  to  happen  from  their 
striking  the  men.  It  is  far  easier  to  lower 
a  load — either  small  or  great — by  the  con- 
trolling power  of  an  efficient  brake,  than 
by  any  other  means  ;  in  addition  to  this 
ease,  an  amount  of  safety  and  convenience 
otherwise  unattainable  is  secured.  The 
great  difficulty  hitherto  has  been  to  obtain 
a  brake  of  ample  power,  instantaneous  in 
action,  requiring  but  a  slight  exertion  on 
the  part  of  the  operator,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  in  a  small  compass.  Such  brakes 
are  now,  however,  in  very  common  use  in 
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warehouses,   docks,  iron-works,  etc.,  and 
builders  will  doubtless  soon   appreciate 


the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  their 
adoption. 


THE  SCHINZ  BLAST  FUENACE. 

From   **  Eugiueering.** 


In  blast  furnaces  worked  in  the  ordin- 
ary way  with  soHd  fuel,  from  60  to  70  per 
cent,  of  the  waste  gases  usually  consist  of 
nitrogen,  and  the  quantity  of  this  gas 
which  is  evolved  from  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace  may  be  taken  as  averaging  from  5 
to  6  tons  per  ton  of  iron  made.  Now,  the 
heat  carried  off  from  the  furnace  by  this 
nitrogen  can  only  be  utilized — and  then 
only  partially — ^by  the  employment  of 
such  arrangements  of  blast-heating  stoves 
and  boilers,  heated  by  the  waste  gases,  as 
will  enable  these  latter  to  be  ultimately 
discharged  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
they  leave  the  blast-furnace.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  waste  gases  leave  the  blast- 
furnace at  a  temperature  of  600°,  and, 
after  passing  the  boilers  and  blast-heating 
stoves,  are  ultimately  discharged  at  a 
temperature  of  400°,  there  will  have  been 
absb-acted  from  them  the  heat  due  to  the 
reduction  of  their  temperature  by  200o, 
this  being  of  course  in  addition  to  the  far 
greater  amount  of  heat  generated  by  the 
combustion  of  the  carbonic  oxide  which 
the  waste  gases  contain.  In  this  way  a 
portion  of  the  heat  carried  off  by  the 
nitrogen  from  the  blast-furnace  may  be 
utilized,  but  the  greater  part  is  eventually 
wasted.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  a 
blast-furnace  discharging  5^  tons  of  nitro- 
gen per  ton  of  iron  made,  and  let  this 
nitrogen  be  finally  discharged  at  a  tem- 
perature of  400°  above  the  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric temperature.  In  this  case  we  have 
5^  tons^l2,320  lbs.  of  nitrogen  heated 
400°,  and  as  the  specific  heat  of  nitrogen 
is  .244,  this  corresponds  to  the  carry- 
ing off  of  12,320X400X. 244=1,202,432 
units  of  heat.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
Mr.  Siemens,  that  on  an  average  each  lb. 
of  coke  consumed  in  a  blast-furnace  gen- 
erates 6,000  units  of  heat,  and  assuming 
this  estimate  to  be  correct,  the  heat 
carried  off  by  the  nitrogen  in  the  above 
instance  would  be  equal  to  that  evolved 
from  JJ^<y\^4i=200.405  lbs.,  or  about  1 J 
cwt.  of  coke  per  ton  of  iron  made. 

In  addition  to  the  heat  carried  off  by  it, 
the  nitrogen  passed  through  a  blast-fur- 


nace appears  to  do  harm  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, by  diluting  the  effective  gases,  and 
rendering  the  action  of  the  carbonic 
oxide  on  the  oxide  of  iron  somewhat  less 
energetic  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  To 
avoid  these  inconveniences  and  reduce 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  passed  through 
any  given  furnace,  Herr  Charles  Schiuz, 
of  Strasbourg,  a  metallurgist  who  has 
made  the  action  of  blast-furnaces  his 
special  study,  has  designed  a  method  of 
working  such  furnaces  partly  ^dth  soUd 
fuel  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  partly  with 
carbonic  oxide  manufactured  in  separate 
generators,  and  forced  in  through  inde- 
pendent tuyeres  with  the  blast.  As  yet 
we  are  unaware  that  Herr  Schinz's 
system  has  been  tested  on  a  practical 
scale  ;  but  we  nevertheless  think  that  it 
is  at  least  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those 
of  our  readers  engaged  in  the  iron  manu- 
facture, and  under  these  circumstances 
we  propose  to  describe  it. 

The  theoretical  principles  on  which 
Herr  Schinz's  system  is  founded  may  be 
very  briefly  stated.  When  a  volume  of 
carbonic  acid  is  carried  over  coals,  or 
over  any  substances  containing  carbon  in 
a  state  of  incandescence,  half  a  volume  of 
carbon  will  be  absorbed,  and  two  volumes 
of  carbonic  oxide  will  be  formed.  In  the 
blast-furnace  carbonic  acid  is  ^'invariably 
formed  in  the  first  instance,  and  when 
there  is  an  excess  of  carbon  present,  this 
carbonic  acid  becomes  transformed  into  a 
double  volume  of  carbonic  oxide.  But  in 
this  case  the  resulj^ing  carbonic  oxide  is 
invariably  mixed  witii  that  quantity  of 
nitrogen  which  is  due  to  the  oxygen  con- 
tained in  the  atmospheric  air  which  has 
been  used  during  the  process  of  combus- 
tion, and  it  amounts  to  3.77  volumes  for 
each  volume  of  oxygen.  Therefore,  tVvo 
volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  -}-  3.77  volumes 
of  nitrogen  are  formed  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  these,  by  the  process  of  com- 
bustion, are  converted  into  two  volumes 
of  carbonic  acid  -|-  7.54  volumes  of  nitro- 
gen ;  whilst  by  Herr  Schinz's  process, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  describe,  the  gas 
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intended  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
combustion  consists  of  only  two  volumes 
of  carbonic  oxide,  which,  through  the  pro- 
cess of  combustion,  produce  two  volumes 
of  carbonic  oxide  -(-  3.77  volumes  of  nitro- 
gen. In  the  application  of  Herr  Schiuz's 
system  to  blast  furnaces,  the  carbonic  ox- 
ide is,  as  we  have  said,  injected  simulta- 
neously with  the  atmospheric  air  through 
separate  tuyeres  upon  the  incandescent 
fuel,  so  ^hat  the  combustion  of  the  car- 
bonic oxide  is  effected  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  fuel,  namely,  in  the  hearth,  where, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  car- 
bon, and  through  the  resulting  high  tem- 
perature, the  carbonic  acid,  which  id  one 
of  the  products  of  combustion,  is  again 
transformed  into  carbonic  oxide.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  we  obtain  four  volumes  of 
carbonic  oxide,  and  onljr  3.77  volumes  of 
nitrogen;  and  Herr  Schinz  estimates  that 
by  the  adoption  of  his  system,  the  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  oxide  in  the  waste  gases 
may  be  increased  nearly  one-halt  or 
about  48  or  49  per  cent  of  its  present 
amount. 

Before  describing  a  furnace  fitted  up 
on  Herr  Schinz's  system,  we  must  say  a 
few  words  respecting  the  manufacture  of 
the  carbonic  oxide  used  as  fuel.  Herr 
Schinz  considers  that  the  most  simple  as 
well  as  the  most  economical  method  of 
generating  carbonic  acid  on  a  large  scale, 
is  the  decomposition  by  heat  of  the  'car- 
bonate of  lime  (limestone),  the  residuary 
product  of  which  in  the  shape  of  burnt  or 
quick  lime,  finds  nearly  everywhere  a  ready 
market.  The  burning  of  the  limestone  is 
conducted  in  retorts  or  muffles,  which  are 
mounted  in  ovens  of  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion, and  the  size  of  wluch  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  by 
the  limestone  intended  to  be  used,  as  well 
as  by  the  quantity  required  in  a  given 
time.  At  a  temperature  of  1800°  Fahr., 
the  decomposition  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
requires  about  two  hours.  One  cubic 
metre  (35.316  cubic  feet)  of  carbonic  acid 
contains  .5364  kilogrammes  (1.18  lbs.)  of 
carbon  ;  and  one  kilogramme  (2.2  lbs.)  of 
carbonate  of  lime  yields  .44  cubic  metre 
(15.54  cubic  feet)  of  carbonic  acid.  Herr 
Schinz's  object  beinc;  to  replace  one-fourth 
of  the  carbon  which  serves  the  purpose 
of  combustion  in  any  furnace  by  the  car- 
bon contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  de- 
rived from  the  decomposition  of  limestone, 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  required,  for 


instance,  for  a  furnace  consuming  100  kil- 
ogrammes (220  lbs.)  per  hour  will  be  = 
J-J^  kilog.  =25  kilogrammes  (55  lbs.); 
therefore,  25  kilogrammes  =  46.6  cubic 
metres  (1645.7  cubic  feet)  of  carbonic  acid 
must  be  produced  per  hour.  Now  if  one 
kilogramme  of  carbonate  of  lime  yields  in 
two  hours  .44  cubic  metre  (15.54  cubic 
feet)  of  carbonic  acid,  it  follows  that  for 
each  cubic  metre  of  carbonic  acid,  4.545 
kilogrammes  (10  lbs.)  of  limestone  must 
be  under  decomposition,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  retorts  or  muffles  must  therefore 
be  211.8  kilogrammes  (466  lbs.)  or  .163 
cubic  metres  (5.75  cubic  feet). 

The  carbonic  acid  gas  thus  produced  is 
subsequently,  in  order  to  convert  it  into 
carbonic  oxide,  carried  through  a  series 
of  other  retorts  or  muffles  disposed  in  the 
same  oven  as  those  iu  which  the  lime- 
stone is  burnt,  and  which  are  filled  with 
small  refuse  pieces  or  particles  of  coke, 
or  other  combustible  material  in  a  state 
of  incandescence.  For  the  calculation  of 
the  requisite  capacity  of  these  retorts 
or  muffles,  the  following  experimental  re- 
sults will  serve :  .00474  cubic  metres  of 
carbonic  acid  per  hour,  requires  at  the 
temperature  of  1800°  Fahr.,  1  square  me- 
tre (10.764  square  ft.)  of  contact  surface 
for  its  conversion  into  carbonic  oxide  ; 
therefore  1  cubic  metre  (35.316  cubic  ft.) 
of  carbonic  acid  per  second  requires  to  be 
brought  in  contact  with  210  square  me- 
tres (2260.44  square  ft.)  of  surface  pre- 
sented by  the  pieces  or  particles  of  coke. 
The  effect  and  determination  of  the  con- 
tact surfaces  of  various  kinds  of  fuel  have 
been  closely  investigated  by  Herr  Schinz  ; 
we  cannot,  however^  follow  his  investi- 
gations here,  but  shall  merely  deal  with 
his  results.  According  to  the  above- 
mentioned  example,. where  46.60,  or  say  47, 
cubic  metres  (1,160  cubic  ft.)  of  carbonic 
acid  are  supposed  to  require  conversion 
into  carbonic  oxide,  we  have  ^JJ^j= 
.013055  cubic  metre  per  second,  whence 
by  the  equation  .00474  :  1  :  :  .013055  :  2. 
754,  we  should  have  to  provide  for  a  mini- 
mum contact  surface  in  the  retorts  or 
muffles  of  2.754  square  metres  (29.65 
square  ft.).  Herr  Schinz  states  that  1  cubic 
metre  (35.316  cubic  ft.)  of  fuel  in  pieces  of 
the  following  dimensions,  offer  respective- 
ly the  undermentioned  contact  surfaces, 
viz.:  pieces  of  1  centimetre  (3.937  in.) 
diameter  offer  314  square  metres  (3,379 
square  ft.,)  those  of  2  centimetres  (7.87 
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in.)  diameter  offer  157  square  metres 
(1,689^  square  ft,)  and  those  of  3  centi- 
metres (11.8  in.)  diameter  offer  104 
square  metres  (l,119^square  ft.).  These 
figures  show  that,  supposing  the  capacity 
of  the  retorts  in  which  the  carbonic  acid 
is  to  be  reduced,  were  to  be  made  30 
times  as  large  as  they  are  absolutely  re- 
quired to  be,  in  order  to  avoid  the  too 
frequent  feeding,  they  would  nevertheless 
be  of  a  very  moderate  size.  On  extend- 
ing these  calculations  to  the  requirements 
of  a  blast-furnace  having  a  consumption 
of  900kils.  (1,980  lbs.)  of  carbon  per  hour, 
it  will  be  found  that  225  kilogrammes 
(495  lbs.)  of  this  quantity  would  have  to 
be  supplied  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  ox- 
ide, of  which  consequently  420  cubic  me- 
tres (14,833  cubic  ft.)  would  have  to  be 
produced  per  hour.  In  this  case  the  re- 
torts or  muffles  required  for  decomposing 
the  Umestone  must  have  a  capacity  of 
1,4423  cubic  metres  (50.9  cubic  ft.),  and 
those  intended  for  the  reduction  of  the 
carbonic  acid  30X-3==9  cubic  metres  (318 
cubic  ft.),  supposing  the  pieces  of  coke 
with  which  they  are  filled  be  small  enough. 
This  comparatively  small  size  of  the  re- 
torts or  muffles,  admits  of  their  being 
heated  to  ISOQP  Fahr.  by  the  waste  gases 
evolved  from  the  blast-furnace. 

The  carbonic  oxide  gas  thus  formed,  is 
conveyed  into  a  gasometer,  dimensions  of 
which  must  be  adapted  to  the  size  of  the 
works,  and  from  this  reservoir  it  is  sup- 
plied to  the  blowing  engine,  and  thereby 
forced  into  the  blast-furnace.  At  the 
same  time  atmospheric  air  is  supphed  by 
means  of  another  blowing  engine,  and  this 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  proper  relation 
between  the  volumes  of  gas  and  air  is 
strictly  maintained.  The  tuyeres  em- 
ployed by  Herr  Schinz  are  concentric  ; 
those  placed  internally  serve  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  gas.  It  is  necessary  du- 
ring their  progress  to  heat  both  the  gas 
and  the  air  to  750^  Fahr.,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  temperature  produced 
by  the  combustion  at  an  elevation  which 
shall  be  sufficient  to  convert  the  carbonic 
acid  into  carbonic  oxide  ;  but  as  the  vol- 
ume to  be  injected  is  much  smaller  than 
it  would  be  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
it  is  possible  to  accomplish  this  by  the 
blast-furnace  gases. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  fuel  expended  in 
working  a  blast-furnace  on  his  system,  if 
the'  waste  gases  were  not  utilized,  Herr 


Schinz  estimates  that  one-half  would  be 
mixed  with  the  other  materials  in  the  or- 
dinary way,  whilst  one-fourth  would  be 
used  in  the  retorts  in  converting  the  car- 
bonic acid  into  carbonic  oxide,  and  the 
remaining  one-fourth  in  heating  the  re- 
torts. This  last  quarter  part  can  be  saved 
by  heating  the  retorts  by  the  waste  gases, 
while  the  fourth  used  in  the  retorts  may 
be  small  coke,  which  would  not  be  fit  for 
use  in  the  blast-furnace,  and  which  is 
therefore  of  less  value  than  that  employed 
in  the  latter.  In  conclusion,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  recommend  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  blast-fur- 
nace improvements,  to  read  Herr  Schinz*s 
treatise  on  the  subject,  an  excellent  French 
translation  of  which,  by  M.  E.  Fievet,  was 
published  in  September  last.* 


ANEW  way  of  manufacturing  lead  pipes 
with  a  lining  of  tin  has  been  devised 
by  M.  J.  Grant,  Jr.  The  first  step  is 
tne  formation  of  a  muff  coated  with  tin 
on  the  inside.  This  is  made  in  a  horizon- 
tal mould,  which  is  made  to  revolve  with 
great  rapidity,  and  is  provided  with  a 
hollow  axle  through  whicn  the  metals  are 
introduced.  The  metals  are  fused  in  a 
crucible  furnished  with  a  stopcock  or  a 
clack  valve  opening  into  the  hollow  axle 
of  the  mould.  One  crucible  will  suffice, 
the  lead  being  placed  at  the  bottom  and 
the  tin  on  the  top,  the  two  being  separa- 
ted by  an  iron  grating  ;  or  the  tin  may  be 
melted  in  a  separate  crucible,  provided 
with  a  valve,  and  placed  above  that  in 
which  the  lead  is  melted.  The  object  is, 
of  course,  to  run  the  lead  into  the  mould 
first,  and  to  allow  the  tin  to  follow  while 
the  former  metal  is  still  Uquid.  A  rapid 
movement  of  rotation  keeps  the  two  met- 
als from  mixing,  while  a  perfect  junction 
is  formed  as  they  solidify.  "When  suffi- 
ciently cooled,  the  muff  is  transferred  to 
the  press,  and  the  pipes  are  squeezed  out 
in  the  usual  way.  Tin-lined  pipes  ought 
to  command  an  extensive  use  for  carrying 
soft  waters  and  beer,  and,  no  doubt,, 
would  be  employed  if  they  could  be  pro- 
duced at  a  small  advance  on  the  price  of 
lead  piping.  The  plan  of  manufacture 
described  here  deserves  attention,  al- 
though it  seems  open  to  doubt  whether 


*  Documents  mncemant  It  FTavt-Pnm*au  pour  la  fbbrica- 
tion  dti  la  fcnUt  de  far..  Tridnits  do  TAIIemand  avec  approbtt- 
ttoo  de  I'Aoteur,  par  £.  Fovkt. 
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the  lining  surface  of  tin  would  be  perfect- 
ly continuous  in   the  pipes.     No  doubt 


such  copies  are  not  compared  directly 
with  the  standards  of  the  Archives,  but 


the  adhesion  of  the  two  metals  would  be  with  dupUcates  at  the  Conservatoire  Im- 
perfect— Mechanics*  Magazine.  perial  des  Arts  et  Metiers.     The  commis- 
sion consider  this  course  of  proceeding 

unsatisfactory,  and  they  propose  that  an 

CjHELLAc  VABNi8H.-The  Bolution  of  shd-  i^temational  commission  be  nominated 

O  lac  in  borax  does  not  answer  weU  as  a  composed  of  delegates  from  all  civilized 

varnish,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  bo-  ««'¥»*"««'  ^""T  *^«  construction  and  venfi- 

rai  dissolved.     But  the  solution  in  am-  ^f '«ii  «*  primary  international  staiidards 

monia  serves  a  good  purpose.     Puscher  °^,  measures  of  length,  weight,  and  capa- 

publishes  some  suggestions  for  making  '''^y,' "^  *^\^T/^?  "'^mITTu^ 

varnishes  of  variouTcolors  ..dth  it.     Most  T^  ^^  ^  definitely  estabhshed^They 

of  the  insoluble  earthy  colors  may  be  mix-  ^^"f^  '^  superintend  the  construction 

ed  with  it     Sulphate  of  lime,  however,  is  afd  verification  of  copies  of  these  primary 

said  to  decompose  the  solution.    Extract  ^^^^  for  "»«  8«^eral  countries. 

of  logwood  easily  dissolves  in  it,  so  like-  

wise  does  aniline  green.     We  have  long 

employed  it  to  make  an  indelible  ink,  rr  he  Channel  Passage.— A  highly  inter- 

which  IS  especially  useful  for  laboratory  1    esting  discussion  took  place  at  the 

labels,  a  mixture  of  lamp-black  with  the  Society  of  Engineers,  at  which  the  posi- 

sheUac  solution  remammg  quite  unaffected  tion  given  to  the   bridge  project  of  M. ' 

by  acid  vapors.    The  colored  solutions  are,  Boutet,  at  the  previous  meeting,  as  re- 

m  fact,  available  for  many  decorative  pur-  ported  in  last  week's  Journal,  was  fully 

poses.     The  plain  solution  is  made  by  maintained— that  it  is  undoubtedly  the 

macerating  3  parts  of  white  shellac  m  1  best  of  the  numerous  projects  for  estab- 

part  of  strong  ammoma  diluted  with  6  or  lighing  a  continuous  railway  across  the 

8  parts  of  water.     This  mixture  must  be  Channel      It  was  clearly  explained  that 

frequently    shaken    for    12    hours,   after  there  is  to  be  seen  at  Paiis,  and  has  been 

which  the  solution  may  be  completed  by  seen  by  some  present,  a  model  66  ft.  long, 

tae  appUcation  of  a  gentle  heat— Jfmin^r  made  to  scale,  which  bore  ten  times  the 

and  Scientt/ic  Press,  weight  which   would  be   required  to  be 

borne  by  the  Channel  Bridge,  constmcted 

with  less  than  1  ton  of  metal,  and  that 

METBic  Weights  and  Measures. — A  re-  this  rested  on  two  abutments  of  rough 

port  on  the  subject  of  the  construe-  timber  which  were  incapable  of  sustaining 

tion  of  primary  international  standards  of  any  great  strain ;  and  it  was  forcibly  urged 

metric  weights  and  measures  has  been  that  the  English  engineers  should  make 

made  this  summer  to  the  Imperial  Acade-  themselves  acquainted  with  the  theory  by 

my  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburgh,  by  a  which  such    extraordinary  results  have 

commission  of  members  of  the  Academy  been  obtained,  and  study  it  as  a  novelty, 

appointed  to  consider  the  matter.     The  instead  of  judging  it  by  existing  examples 

commission,    which    consisted    of    MM.  of   bridges,  and  condemning  it  without 

Struve,  Wild,  and  Jacobi,  regard  as  an  understanding  it.     There  is  no  doubt  that 

accomplished  fact  that  all  civilized  nations  if  it  does  not  widely  differ  from  every 

have  tacitly  agreed  to  recognize  the  French  other  bridge  yet  constructed,  it  is  nothing; 

metric  system  as  affording  for  the  future  and,  therefore,  existing  formulas  are  not 

the  advantages  of  a  universal  system  of  applicable  to  it.    It  seemed  to  be  generally 

weights  and  measures,  and  to  adopt  the  admitted  that  the  existing  spans  of  bridges 

standards  deposited  at  the  Palais  des  Ar-  were  no  criterion  of  what  could  be  done, 

chives  at  Paris  as  the  primary  units  of  and  several  engineers  mentioned  instan- 

this  system  ;  but  they  observe  that  these  ces  of  long  spans  which,  compared  with 

are  French  standards,  and  all  countries  our  ordinary  experience,  are  surpnsing. 

adopting  the  metric  system  are  now  com-  Amongst  otiiers,  it  was  stated  that  Mr. 

pelled  to  apply  to  the  French  Government  Ordish  had  designed  a  bridge  with  a  span 

for  permission  to  obtain  copiea     It  is  true  of  ^  mile,  which  Mr.  Barlow  checked  and 

that  this  permission  is  never  withheld,  but  approved. — Mining  Journal. 
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ON  TUNG8TEN  BE8SEMEB  STEEL. 

bt  captain  leouen. 

From  '*Comptes  Kendiu,'*  ihroaffh  "Polyt.  Joamal." 


I  published  some  time  ago  a  communi- 
cation on  my  method  of  manufacturing 
tungsten  Bessemer  steeL  This  method 
consists  in  recarburizing  Bessemer  metal 
with  a  gray  pig-iron,  which  originally  was 
not  of  a  superior  quality,  but  was  improved 
by  the  addition  of  tungpten  or  Wolfram 
metal  The  steel  thus  produced  was  work- 
ed into  rails,  carriage  springs,  etc.,  and 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867. 

I  made  lately  the  interesting  experi- 
ment to  alloy  tungsten  metal  with'spiegel- 
eisen,  instead  of  the  ordinary  gray  pig- 
iron  I  had  used  before.  The  experiment 
was  performed  at  the  steel  works  of 
Terre-Noire  (France,)  whose  Bessemer 
steel  is  used  principally  for  rails.  The 
pig-iron  used  at  these  works  is  manufac- 
tured from  ores  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  imported  from  Mokta,  near  Bona,  Al- 
geria. The  pig-iron  is  run  from  the  blast- 
furnace directly  into  the  Bessemer  con- 
verter. The  spiegeleisen  is  from  Si 
Louis,  and  is  remelted  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace.  My  first  operation  was  to  com- 
bine a  certain  quantity  of  spiegeleisen 
with  tungsten,  by  melting  the  iron  in  a 
cupola  fm-nace,  together  with  briquettes 
made  from  Wolfram  ore,  and  reducing 
melters.  I  obtained  thereby  an  alloy 
containing  9.21  per  cent  of  tungsten 
metal. 

A  Bessemer  charge  was  then  made  with 
3,150  kilogrammes,  or  about  6000  lbs.  of 
gray  pig-iron  taken  directly  from  the 
blast-fiirnace.  The  process  was  conduct- 
ed in  the  ordinary  way,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  blowing  lit  as  continued  a 
little  longer  than  usual,  to  obtain  a  very 
soft  metal,  and  to  see  if  the  tungsten 
would  be  able  to  replace  a  part  of  the 
carbon  in  the  steel  without  injuring  the 
quality  of  the  latter.  A  subsequent 
analysis  showed  that  the  steel  made  in 
this  manner  contained  about  half  the 
amount  of  carbon  then  actually  present 
in  the  steel  fit  for  the  manufacture  of 
rails.  The  loss  was  ten  per  cent.  The 
metal  was  recarburized  with  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  tungsten  spiegeleisen  mentioned 
above. 

The  metal  produced  contained  .558  per 
cent,  of  tungsten.  If  no  loss  had  occurred, 


the  percentage  would  have  been  .837. 
The  difference  between  these  two  num- 
bers represents  the  amount  of  tungsten 
lost  by  oxidation  in  the  reverberatory 
furnace  and  in  the  converter.  WTien  I 
made  my  previous  experiments  at  the 
works  at  Imphy,  this  loss  was  more  con- 
siderable, probably  because  the  converter 
was  turned  up  again  for  a  short  time  after 
the  addition  of  the  recarburizer,  which 
was  not  done  at  the  Terre-^oire.  It 
seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the  loss  of 
tungsten  observed  at  the  latter  place 
originated  exclusively  in  the  reverberatory 
furnace,  and  that  no  such  loss  took  place 
in  the  converter.  The  rolling  of  the 
tungsten  steel  ingots  did  not  exhibit  any 
peculiar  feature.  They  were  rolled  into 
rails  for  the  French  Eastern  Railroad. 
The  rails,  when  finished,  were  laid  into 
the  track  of  the  Strasbourg  depot  in 
Paris.  They  were  also  tested  by  a  break- 
ing strain  and  by  concussion,  as  well  as 
by  forging  and  hardening.  The  engineer 
who  was  intrusted  with  this  testing,  re- 
ported to  me  on  the  result  as  follows  : 

**  The  tungsten  steel  rails  tested  at  the 
depot  of  the  Eastern  Bailroad  were  highly 
flexible  and  tough.  The  steel  worked  per- 
fectly well  in  being  hammered  and  jump- 
ed. In  turning  it  off,  chips  of  remarkable 
strength  were  obtained.  To  investigate 
into  its  capacity  of  hardening,  several 
bars,  25  millim.  square,  were  forged  and 
hardened  at  a  cherry-red  heat.  The  grain 
in  the  fracture  of  Uie  metal  was,  before 
this  operation,  large,  white,  bright,  and 
somewhat  hooky;  after  being  hardened, 
it  was  very  fine,  gray,  and  showed  a  pe- 
culiar lustre  like  velvet.  Any  steel  made 
at  Terre-Noire  by  the  ordinary  method, 
and  hardening  so  well,  would  be  too  brit- 
tle to  be  used  for  rails.  But  the  tungsten 
Bessemer  steel  combines  the  highest  de- 
gree of  toughness  with  an  eminent  capacity 
for  hardening." 

These  remarks  show  that  tungsten  steel 
can  be  at  the  same  time  soft,  strong,  and 
capable  of  being  hardened.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  very  useful  for  such  parts  of 
machinery  as  require  to  be  hardened  in 
some  places,  without  losing  their  natural 
softness  in  others.    The  a^^nistration  of 
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the  French  Eastern  Railroad  proposes  to 
have  the  tungsten  steel  rails  laid  down 
into  the  track  in  places  where  they  are 
subjected  to  a  heavy  wear,  so  as  to  ac- 
quire an  exact  knowledge  of  the  compara- 
tive durability  of  these  rails. 

A  great  objection  to  the  use  of  tungsten 
steel  for  rails  is  its  price,  which  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  of  ordin- 
ary Bessemer  steeL  Indeed,  if  the  tung- 
sten alloy  had  to  be  made  from  the  tung- 
sten metal  in  trade,  which  is  produced  by 
reducing  tungstic  acid,  and  costs  1^  fr. 
per  gram,  the  steel  would  be  much  too 
dear  to  be  used  for  rails.  My  method  of 
making  this  alloy  is,  however,  much  cheap- 
er, and  can  be  more  simplified  yet  by 


melting  the  spiegeleisen  and  the  Wolfram 
briquettes  in  a  cupola  instead  of  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  and  by  running  the  al- 
loy directly  from  the  cupola  into  the  con- 
verter, so  as  to  avoid  re-melting,  and  the 
loss  of  tungsten  metal  caused  thereby. 
This  loss  would  then  not  be  higher  than 
about  ^  of  the  total  tungsten  contained  in 
the  Wolfram  ore,  and  the  cost  of  the  rails 
would  be  higher  than  that  of  ordinary 
Bessemer  rails  by  only  3.8  francs  per 
100  kil.,  or  1.44  francs  per  metre  (24 
cents  gold  per  year).  This  increase  of 
cost  is  not  considerable,  and  is  by  far 
outweighed  by  the  great  advantages  to 
be  expected  orom  the  superiority  of  the 
quality. 


ON  THE  NEED  OF  FUBTHER  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  STRENGTH 

OF  MATERIALS. 

Bt  MR.  G.  J.  UOHT. 
From  **Tbe  Hechanlat'  llagaxint.'* 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engin- 
eers, held  on  Monday,  the  15th  inst.,  Mr. 
P.  W.  Bryant,  President,  in  the  chair,  the 
following  paper  was  read:  All  sound  en- 
gineering practice  must  necessarily  be 
based  upon  experimental  research  into 
the  strength  of  the  materials  employed, 
whether  these  experiments  are  purely 
scientific,  and  conducted  with  the  accuracy 
and  precision  necessary  to  qualify  them 
for  supplying  data  on  which  to  base  for- 
mula for  general  use,  or  of  a  rough  and 
ready  character  hardly  to  be  recognized 
as  experiments.  For  even  the  most  or- 
dinary proportions  of  parts  must  origin- 
ally have  Deen  based  upon  trials — ^very 
often  upon  failures.  It  is  with  the  former 
class  only  that  the  author  now  proposes 
to  deal,  and  to  point  out  how  far,  in  some 
very  important  branches,  it  has  hitherto 
ftdled  in  answering  its  proposed  end. 

Two  essentials  of  useful  experiment  are, 
that  all  action  whatever  that  could  inter- 
fere with  the  sole  development  of  the 
strains  to  be  investigated  should  be  care- 
fully eliminated,  and  that  the  apparatus 
used  should  possess  the  means  of  measur- 
ing the  results  with  the  utmost  possible 
accuracy  and  delicacy.  These  points  are 
easentiid,  because,  where  they  are  neglect- 
ed, it  becomes  difficult  to  say  what  are 
even  the  limits  of  error,  much  less  what 
corrections  have  to  be  applied  to  the  re- 
VoL.  IL— No.  1.— 3 


suits  obtained.  If  this  be  thought  toD 
much  of  a  truism,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  re- 
fer to  the  practice,  once  almost  universal, 
of  applying  tensile  strains  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  and  measuring  the  force  by 
means  of  a  gauge  connected  directlv  with 
the  press  itself,  when  the  friction  of  tne  cup 
leathers  introduced  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty which  entirely  vitiated  the  accuracy 
of  the  results.  When  the  object  of  the 
experiments  is  to  establish  formulae,  it  is 
clearly  necessary  that,  besides  the  above- 
named  conditions  of  the  apparatus,  the 
samples  operated  upon  should  be  prepa- 
red with  the  utmost  care  and  precision ;  but 
the  author  would  suggest  that  at  the  same 
time  samples  should  be  prepared  from 
identically  the  same  materials,  but  under 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  manufacture,  so  that  a  compari- 
son of  the  two  classes  might  afifbrd  data 
for  determining  what  proportion  of  the 
theoretical  strength  might  reasonably  be 
calculated  on  in  practice. 

Of  late  years  great  numbers  of  experi- 
ments have  no  doubt  been  made,  especial- 
ly upon  the  resistance  of  iron  to  tensile  and 
transverse  strains;  but  they  have  been 
generally  for  private  purposes,  and  have 
not  been  allowed  to  become  known.  A 
noteworthy  exception,  however,  is  the 
valuable  series  of  experiments  in  wrought- 
iron  and  steel  carried  out  by  Mr.  Eirkaldy 
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for  Messrs.  Napier,  and  so  folly  published, 
with  their  permission.  Upon  the  ques- 
tions of  tensile  and  transverse  strains, 
therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  our  infor- 
mation is  fairly  complete ;  but  on  the  high- 
ly important  subject  of  compressive  stnuns 
it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  reliable 
data  are  sadly  needed.  In  a  recent  com- 
munication to  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, a  French  authority,  M.  Gtiudard, 
remarks  that  "  the  case  of  a  pillar  pressed 
upon  its  bases  is  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood. We  are  almost  reduced  to  the 
application  of  formuke  purely  empiri- 
c^  which  aim  rather  at  conforming  to 
observed  facts  than  at  explaining  them." 
Whether  the  formulas  we  have  to  rely 
upon  deserve  even  the  modiiied  descrip- 
tion of  "  conforming  to  observed  facts," 
may  well  be  doubted  after  a  very  slight 
examination  and  comparison. 

It  is  surely  a  matter  of  great  surprise 
that  the  best  series  of  experiments  into 
the  strength  of  columns  and  struts  dates 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1840,  when  Mr. 
Eaton  Hodgkinson  tested  a  considerable 
number  of  small  columns  of  various  dia- 
meters and  proportions  with  the  express 
object  of  determining  practical  formulae. 
Since  then  nothing  fiu'tner  has  been  done 
in  this  direction,  and  the  results  at  which 
he  arrived  are  still  the  admitted  basis  of 
calculation  for  columns  and  struts.  It 
might,  therefore,  have  been  expected  that 
these  results  were  so  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory as  to  render  further  investigation 
unnecessary,  which,  however,  is  very  far 
from  being  the  case.  For  example,  the 
well-known  formula  for  long  hollow  col- 
umns with  both  ends  fixed,  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  Hodgkinson,  columns  whose  length 
exceeds  30  diameters,  h  : 


W  =  44.34 


jyi.sa ^3.fi« 


.1.7 


Where  W  =  breaking  weight  in  tona 

D  =  external  diameter  in  inches, 
d  =  internal  diameter  in  inches. 
L  =s  length  in  feet 

On  seeing  so  peculiar  an  index  or  ex- 
ponent as  3.55  in  a  professedly  empirical 
formula,  it  is  natural  for  the  student  to 
suppose  that  the  experiments  rendered 
results  at  least  very  closely  approximating 
to  the  index  finally  adopted.  What,  there- 
fore, must  be  his  surprise  to  find  that  in 
fact  the  indices  obtained  fi*om  the  various 
experiments  ranged  from  3.922  to  3.412? 


(see  the  foot  note  page  333  of  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson's  work).  That  is,  if  the  external 
diameter  be  12  in.,  the  factor  to  be  em- 
ployed might  range  from  12 »••««=! 7082, 
according  to  one  experiment;  to  123'*  *  »= 
4810,  according  to  another.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  &ctor  L^*^,  as  it 
appears  that  the  index  varied  from  1.914 
to  1.424. 

In  the  sixth  edition  (1867)  of  Barlow  on 
the  Strength  of  Materials,  edited  by  Mr. 
Humber,  a  short  article  on  cast-iron  col- 
umns has  been  inserted,  which  is  an  almost 
verbatim  extract  from  Hodgkinson's  work 
above  referred  to,  and  in  which  his  for- 
mula are  adopted  as  the  best  yet  known, 
with  a  modification  suggested  by  Mr. 
Hodgkinson,  viz.,  taking  tbe  index  of  the 
diameter  as  3.6  both  for  columns  with 
fixed  and  with  rounded  ends.  It  is  some- 
what anomalous  that,  while  adopting  this 
modification,  the  effect  of  which  is  very 
considerable  even  in  columns  of  moderate 
diameter,  what  may  be  almost  called  the 
affectation  of  extreme  accuracy  is  retained 
in  the  constants  of  443  for  hollow  and 
44.16  for  solid  columns,  where  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  decimal  part  exercises  an 
influence  upon  the  result  perfectly  insig- 
nificant as  compared  with  that  of  the 
slightest  change  in  the  indices. 

Another  serious  cause  of  uncertainty 
arises  from  the  admittedly  different  kind 
of  resistance  offered  by  verjr  long  and  very 
short  columns,  the  one  being  principally 
a  resistance  to  crushing  and  the  other  to 
flexure.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  formula  for  long 
columns  could  be  adapted  to  short  col- 
umns, at  least  for  certain  classes  of  iron, 
by  means  of  the  following  expression : 

Breaking  weight  of  tihort  column  =  W 

W  X  C 

where  C  is  the  crushing  force  in  lbs.  be- 
longing to  the  materi^  employed  X  ^^^ 
sectional  area  of  the  column.  As,  how- 
ever, C  will  in  all  ordinary  cases  be  very 
large  in  proportion  to  W,  the  expression 
practically  resolves  itself  into  w=J  W. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  most 
unsatisfactory  solution,  for  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  there  is  any  point  at  which 
a  sudden  change  of  so  considerable  an 
extent  takes  place.  Or,  to  bring  the 
question  to  the  test  of  an  example,  let  it 
be  supposed  that  the  column  whose  break- 
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ing  strength  is  sought  is  30  ft.  long,  12  in. 
external,  and  12  in.  internal  diameter,  is 
it  to  be  classed  as  a  long  or  a  short 
column  ?  In  the  former  case,  its  ultimate 
strength  would  be,  according  to  Hodgkin- 
son's  formula,  442  tons,  in  the  latter  589. 
Nor,  if  it  be  admitted  that  there  are  two 
such  distinct  classes  as  long  and  short 
columns,  is  there  any  certainty  as  to  the 
proportion  at  which  the  change  occurs, 
other  authorities  placing  it  as  low  as  5 
diameters  in  the  case  of  cast-iron. 

Leaving  for  a  time  the  consideration  of 
Hodgkinson's  formula,  the  next  that 
claims  attention  is  that  given  by  Professor 
Bankine : 


1  + 


/« 


c  r* 


"Where  S  =  sectional  area  of  a  column,  / 
=  its  length  in  inches,  r  the  least  radius 
of  gyration  of  its  cross  section,/ and  c  two 
coefficients  depending  upon  the  material, 
and  appearing  to  have  relation  to  its 
powers  of  resistance  to  compression 
and  tension.  It  will  be  seen  that  no 
comparison  can  be  made  betvreen  this 
formula  and  Hodgkinson's,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Eankine's  bears  a  more  purely 
theoretical  character,  and  that  it  involves 
the  fourth  power  of  D,  in  which  respect 
it  agrees  with  that  originally  laid  down 
by  Euler,  which  Hodgkinson  thought 
could  only  be  reconciled  with  practical  re- 
sults by  modifying  the  index  as  before 
noticed. 

Besides  these  formulae,  there  is  also 
one  quoted  by  Molesworth,  though 'from 
what  authority  it  was  derived  the  author 
has  been  unable  to  ascertain.  It  is  given 
on  the  19th  page  of  his  Pocket-book,  and 
caUed  an  "Approximate  Rule  for  the 
Strength  of  Iron  Struts,"  without  any 
limitation  as  to  the  proportions  between 
their  length  and  diameter.  For  the  case 
of  hollow  columns  of  cast-iron  this  rule 
gives : 


W  =  S36-M  + 
or  =  S  - 


10015^ 


36 


^  400  1>2 


Bankings  formula  adapted  to  a  similar 
case  would  be 


W  =  S 


1  + 


80,000 
~8F 


=  S- 


80,000 


i^'JuOD* 


1  +  -^ 


SO  that  the  forms  are  identical,  while  the 
difference  of  the  coefficient  is,  in  this  case, 
but  triffing,  as  Bankine's  formula  gives  the 
value  of  W  in  lbs.,  and  80,000  lbs.  =  35.715 
tons.  When,  however,  the  material  of 
the  column  is  wrought-iron,  the  similarity 
of  form  continues;  but  the  coefficients 
differ  so  greatly  as  to  cause  great  discrep- 
ancy between  the  results — a  discrepancy 
varying  with  the  relations  between  the 
length  and  diameter.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  formulae  given  for  columns' 
of  a  hollow  square  and  a  cruciform  section. 
To  assimilate  the  formulae  for  wrought- 
iron  to  those  of  Bankine,  they  must  be 
altered  thus : 


For  craciform,  section,  16  -5-  1  -J r^ru^-rr 

1,5UU  D* 

ft 

For  hollow  square  section,  16  -f- 1  +  -r 


For  hollow  cylinder  section,  16  -i-  1  + 


3,000  D* 
I* 


4.50Ub* 


400  D* 


In  order  to  show  how  great  is  the 
variance  between  the  different  formulae, 
a'!nd  therefore  how  uncertain  any  calcula- 
tions of  the  strength  of  columns  must  be, 
it  will  now  be  desirable  to  give  the  results 
in  a  few  practical  instances.  First,  let 
the  case  be  that  of  a  cast-iron  column 
30  ft.  long,  12  in.  external  and  10  in.  in- 
ternal diameter,  with  the  ends  flat. 
Hodgkinson's  formula  will  give  its  break- 
ing weight,  if  it  be  considered  as  a  long 
column: 

Toin. 
With  index  3  65 442 

With  index  3.6  (said  to  be  sufficiently  near 

for  practice) 605 

If  taken  as  shorl  column 689 

Or  the  same  with  index  3.6 631 

According  to  Rankine*s  formnJa,   taken  as 

long  column 380 

According  to  the  formula    on  page  19    of 

Molesworth. 383 

Which  of  these  results,  the  extremes 
being  as  5  to  3  very  nearly,  is  to  be  taken 
as  the  true  breaking  weight  of  the 
column  ? 

Again,  take  the  case  of  a  column,  also 
of  cast-iron,  30  ft.  long,  24  in.  external 
and  20  in.  internal  diameter,  with  the  ends 
rounded,  or,  what  is  the  same  in  effect, 
jointed.  Hodgkinson's  formula  gives, 
with  what  he  considers  the  true  index  for 
D,  viz.,  3.76: 


Tom. 


Breaking  weight 3,080 

With  the  index  3.6  ('*  quite  near  enough  for 

practice, ••  let  it  be  remembert-d !) 1,797 

Or,  if  it  be  taken  as  a  short  column,  which 
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TOSS. 

At  the  proportion  of  15  diameters  to  the 
lenglh,  we  have  a  right  to  do 4,107 

Taken  as  a  long  oolumn,  by  Bankine's  for- 
mula      1,519 

By  formula  page  19  Molesworth 955 

In  this  case  the  extreme  values  obtained 
for  W  are  to  one  another  as  43  to  10,  very 
nearly.  How  is  it  possible  to  arrive  at 
any  idea  of  the  real  strength  of  snch 
column,  which  is  yet  one  of  very  probable 
dimensions.  If,  however,  wrought-iron 
be  the  material  employed,  the  discrep- 
ancies become  still  more  startling.  As- 
suming the  case  of  a  similar  column  to 
the  one  first  instanced,  only  in  wrought- 
iron: 

TOXB. 

Hodgkinson  would  give • . . . .     771 

Bankine 463 

Molesworth 170 

The  first  result  is  based  on  the  state- 
ment that  the  relative  strengths  in  long 
columns  of  wrought  and  cast-iron  are  as 
1745  to  1000 — on  hypothesis  which  must 
be  entirely  erroneous,  for  the  ultimate 
crushing  strength  due  to  the  area  of  this 
column,  without  any  consideration  of  its 
liability  to  flexure,  is  only  586  tons  (cal- 
culating at  38,0001bs.  on  the  sq.  in.). 

The  uncertain  results  of  Mr.  Hodgkin- 
son*s  experiments  must,  there  is  ho  doubt, 
be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  small  size  of 
the  columns  operated  upon,  and  not  to 
any  want  of  skill  or  care  on  the  part  of  the 
operator.  The  largest  solid  column  tested 
was  only  5  ft.  long  and  2  in.  diameter,  and 
in  hollow  columns  the  greatest  length  did 
not  exceed  7  ft  6  in.  with  a  diameter  of 
3  J  in.  The  more  powerful  means  of  test- 
ing now  at  the  command  of  engineers 
would  allow  of  experiments  being  made 
upon  a  much  larger  scale,  and,  it  is  reas- 
onable to  anticipate,  with  far  more  uni- 
form results. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  it 
will  be  well  to  notice  a  remark  of  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson ("Phil.  Trans,"  1840)  respect- 
ing cases  of  imperfect  casting  in  hollow 
columns,  where  the  metal  on  one  side  was 
considerably  thinner  than  on  the  other. 
He  says:  "  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  a 
matter  which  would  seem  to  destroy  all 
confidence  in  a  pillar  does  not  produce  a 
great  reduction  in  the  strength."  This 
apparent  anomaly  he  explains  by  suppos- 
ing that  by  some  natural  law  the  thinner 
side  always  takes  up  the  compressive 
strain,  and  the  thicker  the  tensile,  and  the 


instances  that  accidentally  occurred  among 
his  experiments,  certainly  confirmed  this 
supposition.  This  will  be  an  important 
pomt  for  future  observation. 

In  reference  to  wooden  pillars  or  col- 
umns, it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that  the  best  established  formulae  give 
results  which  differ  from  each  other  in  a 
similar  manner  to  those  for  iron,  though 
not  to  quite  the  same  degree. 

Enough  has  probably  now  been  said  to 
show  how  impossible  it  is,  with  our  present 
information,  to  determine  within  anything 
but  the  roughest  approximation  what  load 
any  given  column  ought  to  bear  before 
breaking.  It  is  true  that  even  if  strict 
accuracy  were  attainable  in  thi3  respect, 
there  would  yet  remain  the  variations  of 
material  and.  workmanship  to  be  allowed 
for,  besides  the  important  question  of  the 
factor  of  safety  that  should  be  adopted. 
But  the  author  would  urge  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  content  until  a  theoretical  basis 
has  been  established  as  certain  and  ration- 
al as  that  upon  which  calculations  of 
transverse  strains  are  now  based. 

Another  class  of  experiments,  much 
more  readily  to  be  made,  and  of  a  much 
simpler  character,  would  yet  be  of  great 
practical  utility.  Their  object  would  be 
to  determine  the  resistance  to  tranverse 
and  compressive  strains  of  wrought-iron 
L  and  T  bars  of  various  sections,  and  to 
deduce  therefrom  practical  rules.  It  is 
very  probable  that  ample  materials  al- 
ready exist  in  private  hands  for  compiling 
such  information,  and,  if  not,  the  neces- 
sary, experiments  could  be  easily  and 
cheaply  made.  This  is  not  a  case  requir- 
ing extreme  accuracy,  especially  as  it 
would  be  the  actual  full-size  bars  that 
would  be  operated  upon;  but  every  engin- 
eer ought  to  have  the  means  of  determin- 
ing at  a  glance  what  load  any  given  bar 
will  probably  bear.  Such  tables  would 
be  the  means  of  saving  many  a  ton  of 
metal  in  roofs  and  flooring,  etc.,  and 
would  afford  the  designer  an  assurance 
of  the  efliciency  of  his  structure,  which 
he  cannot  at  present  be  said  to  have. 

The  next  scries  of  experiments  to  the 
need  of  which  the  author  desires  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Society  would  require 
very  great  care  and  skill,  Doth  in  arrang- 
ing and  in  carrying  out.  They  refer  to  the 
true  proportioning  of  the  eyes  of  links.  It 
is  now  many  years  since  attention  was 
first  directelt^  the  necessily  for  provid- 
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ing,  not  only  a  sufficient  shearing  area  in 
the  bolts  or  pins  securing  links,  tie  rods, 
etc.,  but  also  a  sufficient  bearing  area  of 
the  link  or  tie  itself  upon  the  bolt — a  point 
which  appears  to  have  been  overlooked, 
at  least  m  civil  engineering,  untU  the  rap- 
idly extending  use  of  iron  roofs,  and  the 
desire  to  reduce  every  part  to  the  slight- 
est possible  form,  brougnt  it  into  promin- 
ence. And  even  now  there  is  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  such 
bearing  area,  some  authorities  contending 
that  the  crushing  strain  so  induced  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  exceed  (for  wrougnt- 
iron)  5  tons  to  an  inch,  while  others 
would  extend  the  limit  to  7  or  8  tons. 
The  correct  proportions  for  the  eyes  of 
links  whose  thicxness  is  small  in  propor- 
tion to  their  breadth,  as  in  those  of 
bridges,  still  present  a  vexed  question ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far 
they  are  affected  by  the  unavoidable  ir- 
regularities of  manufacture. 

Experiments  appear  to  show  that  the 
proportions  at  present  adopted  in  the 
best  practice,  though  greatiy  modified 
from  those  at  first  used,  are  even  yet  in- 
sufficient to  secure  the  fracture  of  the 
link  through  the  body  in  preference  to  the 
eye.  The  author  submits  that  it  would 
be  highly  desirable  to  arrange  and  carry 
out  a  series  of  experiments  on  links  of 
graduated  cross  sections,  from  the  thin 
link,  as  employed  in  the  lower  members 
of  bridge  girders,  to  one  of  a  square  sec- 
tion, with  a  view  to  determine  the  proper 
proportions  for  the  eyes  under  these  vary- 
ing conditions.  It  is,  however,  quite 
probable  that  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion already  exists  suitable  for  such  de- 
termination if  it  could  only  be  brought 
together  under  such  conditions  as  to  per- 
mit of  a  fair  comparison  of  results. 

Upon  the  strength  of  timber  as  a  ma- 
teriid  of  construction  there  have  been 
made  so  great  a  number  of  experiments 
that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  fresh 
ones  would  add  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  It  may  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  the  greater  part  of  these,  also, 
are  open  to  the  objection  before  referred 
to,  of  having  been  made  upon  exceedingly 
small  pieces.  It  is  also  true  that  with 
timber  so  very  much  depends  upon  the 
a^e,  the  growth,  and  the  place  of  growth 
of  the  tree,  that  it  can  never  be  expected 
that  calculations  for  this  material  can  be 
brought  within  the  same  limits  of  accuracy 


which  maybe  fairly  looked  for  in  the  case 
of  iron. 

Further  experiments  are  probably  de- 
sirable on  the  strength  of  combinations  of 
timber  and  iron,  such  as  trussed  beams, 
keeping  in  view  the  consideration  that 
the  timber  must  necessarily  yield  to  a 
considerable  extent  before  any  appreci- 
able strain  is  brought  upon  the  iron  tie. 
This  objection  is  of  much  greater  force  in 
the  case  of  the  flitch  girder,  in  which  the 
timber  ought  only  to  be  looked  upon 
as  giving  lateral  stiffiiess  to  the  iron 
plate. 

In  reference  to  the  important  question 
of  the  strengths  of  stone,  brick,  cement, 
and  artificial  stone,  there  is  still  room  for 
a  well-arranged  series  of  experiments, 
especially  if  made  upon  much  larger 
samples  than  those  which  have  hitherto 
been  operated  upon.  Another  interesting 
subject  for  fuller  experiment  is  that  of 
glass,  as  laid  in  sashes  both  of  wood  and 
iron.  In  the  latter  case,  observations 
should  be  made  under  varying  tempera- 
tures. Ilie  object  of  this  paper  has  been, 
not  so  much  to  call  the  attention  of 
engineers  to  a  want  which  the  author  is 
well  aware  is  already  known  and  admitted, 
as  to  elicit  from  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject  such  information  as  they 
can  contribute  to  the  common  fund,  and 
such  suggestions  as  may  lead  to  a  prac- 
ticable remedy  for  a  state  of  things  which 
cannot  be  considered  creditable  to  the 
present  position  of  engineering  science. 


SOME  interesting  experiments  have  taken 
place  at  Perm,  Russia,  with  a  new 
20-in.  gun,  cast  in  the  foundry  of  that 
town.  The  trials  made  with  this  gun, 
under  the  direction  of  Major-General  Pes- 
titch,  commandant  of  the  Cronstadt  artil- 
lery, are  described  in  the  official  reports 
as  having  been  very  successful,  and  more 
satisfactory  in  their  results  than  had  been 
the  case  with  American  guns  of  the  same 
cahbre.  The  gun  was  fired  314  times; 
the  projectile  weighs  10  cwt.,  and  the 
charge  of  powder  required  for  each  shot 
was  130  lbs.  The  weight  of  the  gun  is 
about  50  tons,  the  recoil  7  ft.,  the  initial 
velocity  of  the  projectile  1,120  ft.  per  sec- 
ond, and  the  percussion  force,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  50  ft.,  about  10,000  tons.  The 
official  papers  say  this  is  "  the  most  power- 
ful gun  in  Europe." 
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Thomson's  Boas  SrzAifEBa  m  Fabis. — 
Within  the  last  few  days  one  of  Mr.  R 
W.  Thomson's  road  steamers,  with  india- 
rubber  tyres,  has  been  nmning  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  dragging  behind  it  a 
heavy  Versailles  omnibus,  with  60  passen- 
gers. On  the  report  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment enginers,  leave  haa  been  granted 
to  the  road  steamer  to  ply  over  two  routes, 
several  miles  in  length,  and  including 
some  busy  parts  of  Paris.  The  engineers 
report  it  more  handy  and  manageable 
than  horses,  and  io  no  way  dangerous  to 
the  pubUc  The  huge  india-rubber  tyres 
save  the  machinery  from  jolting  and  the 
road  from  ruts.  The  speed  is  that  of  a 
fast  omnibus  ;  it  went  up  the  paved  street 
beside  the  Trocadero,  of  whicA  the  gradi- 
ents are  1  in  11,  and  even  1  in  9,  without 
the  least  difficulty,  and  came  down  again 
without  any  brake.  In  a  wet  grass  held 
it  was  curious  to  observe  how  little  the 
wheels  sank  into  the  saturated  soil  ;  in 
fact,  it  obliterated,  on  retracing  its  circle, 
the  deep  mts  of  the  omnibus  wheels. 
This  circumstance  has  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  artillery  officers  present  at  the  ex- 
periment, suggesting  to  them  an  inquiry 
whether  the  system  might  not  be  advan- 
tageously applied  to  military  transport  in 
campaigning. — Engin  eerivg. 


THE  Dmiorr  Riveb  Tunnel. — The  experi- 
mental borings  for  the  projected  tun- 
nel under  the  river  at  this  point  have  now 
virtually  been  concluded.  The  earth  was 
found  to  be  more  and  more  favorable  at 
each  successive  trial  Occasionally  soft 
"streaks"  were  found  near  the  surface, 
but  a  few  feet  down  a  hard  tenacious  for- 
mation of  blue  clay  was  invariably  reached, 
which  presents  a  very  uniform  appearance. 
The  greatest  depth  of  water  is  found  about 
1200  ft.  from  the  shore,  where  it  is  about 
48  ft,  whence  it  gradually  shoals  to  a  depth 
of  about  26  ft.,  npon  this  side.  The  depth 
above  named  (48  ft)  may  be  considered 
the  maximum,  except  so  far  as  it  is  varied 
by  holes.  The  depth  of  the  borings  is  98 
ft  from  the  surface.  The  sounduigs  of 
the  river  vary  somewhat  from  those  which 
have  been  made  nnder  the  auspices  of 
Government,  bat  this  is  very  natural  in 
view  of  the  difficulty  of  taking  accurate 
soundings  with  the  lead  in  a  current  of 
three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  The  fig- 
ures now  arrived  at  are  strictly  accurate. 


being  taken  with  on  iron  rod  confined  in 
a  tube,  which  tube  is  stayed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  prevent  swaying  even  in  the  re< 
motest  degree. 


riscmxATioN  OF  RuLWAT  ToAiNS. — Sir 
\J  Charles  Fox  states  his  opinion  that 
the  oscillation  of  railway  trains,  more 
especially  at  high  velocities,  producing 
what  is  ordinarily  called  "gauge  concus- 
sion," is  caused  in  a  very  great  measure 
by  the  use  of  wheels  the  tyres  of  which  ore 
portions  of  conra  instead  of  cylinders.  It 
18  well  known  to  engineers  that  the  tyres  of 
railway  wheels  are  generally  coned  to  an 
intonation  of  1  in  20.  It  is  considered 
that  these  were  first  introduced  by  George 
Stephenson,  in  the  expectation  of  facilita- 
ting the  passage  of  vehicles  round  curves 
by  their  adapting  themselves,  through 
their  various  diameters,  to  the  different 
lengths  of  the  two  rails  on  which  they 
were  running.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  in  practice.  No  advantage  is  found 
to  arise  in  the  use  of  conical  wheels  in 
passinground  curves,  and  as  much  evil  re- 
sults therefrom  on  straight  lines.  Sir 
Charles  has  constructed  upward  of  260 
miles  of  railway  abroad,  m  the  rolling 
stock  of  which  ho  has  departed  &om  the 
usual  form  of  wheel,  and  has  used  only 
cylindrical  ones,  and  he  has  been  gratified 
with  the  satisfactoiy  reports  of  the  steadi- 
ness of  trains  supplied  with  them. — En- 
gingering  and  Mining  Journal, 


BRITISR  AflNTNO  STATISTICS. — Loflt  yeOX 
296,660persons  were  employed  in  coal 
mining  in  England  and  WaJes,  and  69,160 
in  Scotland.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised 
in  Great  Britain  was  104,566,959  tons. 
There  were  860  separate  fatal  accidents, 
and  1,011  lives  tost,  the  proportion  of  per- 
sons employed  for  separate  fatal  accidents 
being  403,  and  343  employed  to  every  life 
lost  EveiT  103,429  tons  of  cool  raised 
appears  to  nave  cost  a  lifa  These  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  in  3,262  collieries. 
There  were  also  69  lives  lost  in  iron-stone 


AFiKuiKD  vessel  hasconveved  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg two  enormous  blocks  of  stone 
from  the  banks  of  Lake  Lodoga,  each 
weighing  72,000  lbs,  to  be  used  for  the 
pedestal  of  tJie  statue  of  Catherine  JL 
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THE  OONTEAOTION  OB  SHRINKING  OF  TIMBER. 


In  a  lecture  on  Applied  Mechanics  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Joha  Anderson,  C.  E.,  at 
tlie  Society  of  Arts,  some  information  vas 
given  on  tde  contraction  of  timber,  which 
calls  for  transference  to  our  paper: — 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  to  which 
timber  is  used  in  the  mechanical  arts,  it 
IB  singular  that  the  mechanical  law  by 
which  the  contraction  or  shrinking  of 
wood  is  governed  is  too  much  disregard- 
ed in  practical  operations.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  book  that  explains  the  sub- 
ject fully,  and  have  met  with  only  one 
individual  who  has  thoroughly  studied  it 
as  a  philosophical  questiou  and  reduced 


the  floors,  doors,  and  shutters  in  many  of 
the  London  houses,  too  plainly  gives 
ample  and  complete  evidence  of  our  per- 
sistent disobedieuce  of  the  law,  and  (he 
only  hopeful  consolation  is  that  as  we  do 
not  go  unpunished,  the  penalty  inflicted 
may  in  time  lead  to  improvement. 

An  examination  of  the  end  section  of 
any  exogenous  tree,  such  as  the  beech  or 
oak,  will  show  the  general  arrEingement  of 
its  structure.  It  consistsofamassof  lon- 
gitudinal fibrous  tubes  arranged  in  irre- 
gular circles  that  are  bound  together  by 
means  of  radical  strings  or  shoots,  which 
have  been  variously  named.  These  are 
the  "silver  grains"  of  the  carpenter,  or 
the  medullary  rays  of  the  botanist,  and 
are  in  reali^  the  same  as  end  wood,  and 
have  to  be  considered  as  such,  just  as 
much  so  as  the  longitudinal  woody  fibre, 
in  order  to  understand  its  action.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lateral  con- 
traction or  collapsing  of  the  longitudinal 
porous  or  tubular  part  of  the  structure 
cannot  take  place  without  first  cmahing 
tike  medullary  rays;  hence  the  effect  of 
the  shrinking  finds  relief  by  splitting  in 
another  direction,  namely,  in  radial  lines 
from  the  centre,  parallel  with  the  medul- 
lary rays,  thereby  enabling  the  tree  to 
maintain  its  fnll  diameter,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  If  the  entire  moss  of  tubular  fibre 
composing  the  tree  were  to  contract 
bodily,  then  the  medullary  rays  would  of 
necessity  have  to  be  crushed  in  the  radial 
direction  to  enable  it  to  take  place,  and 
the  timber  would  thus  be  as  much  injured 


in  proportion   as  would  be  the  case  in 

cnuhing  the  wood  in  the  longitudinal 

direction.    If  snch  an  oak  or  beech  tree 

F10.L 


is  cut  into  four  quarters,  by  passing  the 
saw  twice  through  the  centra  at  right 
angles,  before  the  conb'acting  and*  set- 
ting have  commenced,  the  lines  a,  o,  and 
c,  b,  in  Fig.  2  would  be  of  the  same  length, 
Fra.  2. 


and  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  or,  in 
the  tecnical  language  of  the  workshop, 
they  would  be  square;  but,  after  being 
stored  in  a  dry  place,  say  for  a  year,  it 
would  then  be  seen  that  a  great  change 
bad  taken  place  both  in  the  form  and  in 
some  of  the  dimensions;  the  lines  c,  a,  and 
c,  b,  would  be  the  same  length  as  before, 
but  it  would  have  contracted  from  a  to  b 
veiy  considerably,  and  the  two  lines  c,  a, 
and  c,  b,  would  not  be  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  by  the  portion  here  shown 
in  black  in  Fig  3.  The  medullary  rays 
are  thos  brought  closer  by  the  collapsing 
of  the  vertical  fibre.  But,  supposing  that 
6  parallel  saw-cuts  are  passed  through  the 
tree  so  as  to  form  it  into  seven  planks,  as 
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ehown  in  Fig.  4,  let  ns  eee  what  would  be 
the  beb&rior  of  the  scTeral  plaolcs.  Take 
the  centre  planJi  first.  After  dne  season- 
ing and  contractiDg,  it  would  then  be 
Tio.  3. 


fuimd  that  the  middle  of  the  board  would 
still  retain  the  original  thickness,  from  the 
resistance  of  the  medullary  rays,  while  it 
wuold  be  gradually  reduced  in  thickness 
Fio.4. 


towards  the  edges  for  want  of  snpport, 
and  the  entire  breadth  of  the  plank  would 
be  the  same  as  it  was  at  first,  for  the  fore- 
going reasons,  and  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
FiaG. 


Then,  taking  the  planks  at  each  side  of 
the  centre,  by  the  same  law  their  change 
and  behavior  would   be   quite  different; 


they  wonld  still  retain  their  original  thick- 
ness at  the  centre,  but  would  be  a  httle 
reduced  on  each  edge  throughout,  but  the 
side  nest  to  the  heart  of  the  tree  would  be 
pulled  round  or  partly  cylindrical,  while 
the  outside  would  be  the  reverse,  or  hol- 
low, and  the  plank  would  be  considerably 
narrower  throughout  its  entire  length, 
more  especially  on  the  face  of  the  hoUow 
side,  all  due  to  the  want  of  support.  Se- 
lecting the  next  two  planks,  tney  would 
be  found  to  have  lost  none  of  their  thick- 
ness at  the  centre,  and  very  little  of  their 
thickness  at  the  edges,  but  very  much  of 
their  breadth  as  planks,  and  would  be 
curved  round  on  the  heart  side  and  made 
hollow  on  the  outside.  Supposing  some 
of  these  planks  to  be  cut  up  into  squares 
when  in  the  green  state,  the  shape  that 
these  squares  would  assume,  after  a  period 
of  seasoning,  would  entirely  depend  on 
the  part  of  the  tree  to  which  they  belong- 
ed; the  greatest  alteration  would  be  par- 
allel with  the  medullary  rays.  Thus,  if  the 
square  was  near  the  outside,  the  effect 
would  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  namely,  to 
contract  in  the  direction  from  a  to  6,  and 
after  a  year  or  two  it  would  be  as  seen 
in  Fig.  7,  the  distance  between  c  and  a 
Fio.  «.  Fio.  7. 


being  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  be- 
fore, but  the  other  two  are  brought  by 
the  amount  of  their  contraction  closer 
together.  By  understanding  this  natural 
law,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  know  the 
future  behavior  of  a  board  or  plank  by 
carefully  examining  the  end  wood,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  part  of  the  log  from  which 
it  has  been  cut,  as  the  angle  of  the  ring 
growths  and  the  medullary  rays  will  show 
thus,  as  in  Fig.8.    If  a  plank  has  this  ap- 


pearance it  will  evidently  show  to  have 
been  cut  trom  the  outside,  and  for  many 
years  it  will  gradually  shrink  all  to  the 
breadth,  while  the  next  plank,  shown  in 
Fig.  9,  clearly  points  close  to  the  centre 
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or  heart  of  the  tree,  where  it  will  not 
shrink  to  the  breadth,  but  to  a  varying 
thickness,  with  the  full  dimensions  in  the 
middle,  but  tapering  to  the  edges,  and 
the  planks  on  the  right  and  left  will  give 
a  mean,  bnt  with  the  centre  sides  curved 
round,  and  the  outside  still  more  hollow. 

Fio.  9. 


The  foregoing  remarks  apply  more 
especially  to  the  stronger  exogenous 
woods,  such  as  beech,  oak,  and  the  strong- 
er home  firs.  The  softer  woods,  such  as 
yellow  pine,  are  governed  by  the  same  law; 
but  in  virtue  of  their  softness  another  law 
comes  into  force,  which  to  some  degree 
affects  their  behavior,  as  the  contracting 
power  of  the  tubular  wood  has  sufficient 
strength  to  crush  the  softer  medullary 
rays  to  some  extent,  and  hence  the  pri- 
mary law  is  sO  far  modified.  But  even 
with  the  softer  woods,  such  as  are  com- 
monly used  in  the  construction  of  houses, 
if  the  law  is  carefully  obeyed,  the  greater 
.part  of  the  shrinking,  which  we  are  all  too 
familiar  with,  would  be  obviated,  as  the 
following  anecdote  will  serve  to  show: — It 
was  resolved  to  build  four  houses,  all  of 
the  best  class,  but  one  of  the  four  to  be 
pre-eminently  good,  as  the  future  resid- 
ence of  the  proprietor.  The  timber  was 
purchased  for  the  entire  lot,  and  the  best 
portions  were  selected  for  house  No.  1, 
but  by  one  who  did  not  know  the  law,  and 
to  make  certain  of  success  this  portion  of 
the  wood  had  an  extra  12  months'  season- 
ing after  it  was  cut  up.  The  remainder 
of  the  wood  was  then  handed  over  to  a 
contractor  for  the  other  three  houses,  who 
had  an  intelligent  young  foreman,  who 
knew  the  structure  of  wood,  as  well  as  how 
to  obey  the  law,  and  who,  therefore,  had 
the  wood  for  the  three  houses  cut  up  in 
accordance  therewith.  The  fourth  house 
was  built  the  following  year  by  another 
man ;  but  long  before  10  years  had  passed, 
and  to  the  great  surprise  and  annoyance 
of  the  proprietor,  it  was  found  that  his 
extra  good  house.  No.  1,  had  gone  in  the 
usual  manner,  while  the  other  3  houses 
Wire  without  a  shrinkage  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. As  Solomon  says,  *'  Wisdom  is  pro- 
fitable to  direct." 

A  similar  want  of  correct  knowledge  of 
the  natural  figure  and  properties  of  the 


structure  of  wood,  such  as  the  oak,is  con- 
stantly shown  by  the  imperfect  painting 
to  resemble  that  wood,  as  exhibited  on  the 
doors  and  shutters  of  many  of  the  houses 
of  this  metropolis.  If  we  cannot  afford  to 
have  genuine  wainscot  doors,  as  in  France, 
but  yet  desire  to  have  an  imitation,  it 
would  surely  be  worth  the  trouble  to  have 
a  block  cut  from  the  quarter  of  an  oak  tree, 
and  to  have  each  of  its  six  sides  planed 
and  polished,  in  order  to  make  plain  their 
several  features.  The  house-painter  would 
then  see  what  nature  really  is,  and  thus 
save  us  from  the  ridicule  of  other  nations, 
when  we  mix  up  "silver  grains"  and  all 
the  other  natural  features  upon  one  side 
of  a  board  or  paneL 


AT  the  ironworks  of  Aulnoye,  in  Bel- 
gium, the  slag  is  utilized  by  casting  it 
into  slabs  for  paving,  garden  rollers,  and 
other  things.  For  the  former  purpose, 
moulds  are  excavated  in  the  ground 
around  the  furnaces,  of  sufficient  extent  to 
receive  all  the  slag  running  from  them, 
and  trenches  are  cut  to  carry  the  liquid 
slag.  The  only  precaution  to  be  taken, 
we  are  told,  is  to  cause  the  slag  to  run 
under  the  vitreous  layer,  which  solidifies 
at  the  beginning  of  me  running,  and  to 
keep  the  moulds  warm,  so  that  the  slabs 
may  not  solidify  too  rapidly.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  often  necessary  to  cover  up  the 
trenches  and  moulds  with  cinders  and 
small  coaL  The  cooling  should  indeed, 
be  made  to  occupy  several  days  ;  and,  in 
that  case,  there  will  be  found  under  the 
vitreous  crust  a  compact  homogeneous 
slab,  in  appearance  very  much  resembling 
natural  porphyry.  The  masses  are  often 
divided  by  fissures,  but  the  pieces  can  be 
dressed  and  trimmed  into  blocks  for 
paving.  To  obtain  sound  rollers,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  especial  care  in  the  cool- 
ing and  solidifying.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  that  the  slags  employed  for 
these  purposes  must  be  solid  and  lasting, 
and  not  at  all  brittle. — Mechanics*  Maga- 
zine. 


To  PREVENT  accidents  to  workmen  in 
wells,  a  safety  cradle,  consisting  of  a 
framework  of  wood  with  a  rope  matting 
or  basket,  to  be  fixed  a  little  under  water, 
is  proposed.  This  seems  an  excellent  sug- 
gestion, and  well  calculated  to  save  many 
Uvea 
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WHITWORTH  METAL. 

limB  *«T1ie  Railway  Tlmw/* 


It  is  well  known  to  mechanics  that  Mr. 
Whitworth  has  been  long  engaged  in  test- 
ing a  new  process  of  making  and  casting 
iron  and  steel,  which  he  has  invented  with 
the  view  of  getting  rid  of  all  those  acci- 
dents which  arise  from  the  air  bubbles 
found  more  or  less  in  all  iron  castings, 
and  not  removable  by  any  amount  of 
hammering.  Mr.  Whitworth  has  now 
perfected  a  mode  of  casting  metal  which 
renders  it  so  homogeneous  that  it  resists 
any  given  forces  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  it.  The  following  notice 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  London 
"  Times,"  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  application  of  the  Whitworth  metal  to 
ordnance.  The  notice  is  written  by  an 
officer  of  the  Boyal  Artillery,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  subject : 

"  Mr.  Whitworth  has  long  been  known 
as  a  mechanician  of  the  highest  order 
To  him  is  due  the  accuracy  with  which 
machinery  may  now  be  made  to  turn  out 
work  almost  perfect  in  its  beauty  and 
precision  of  dimensions.  When  opce  the 
transference  of  circular  into  direct  or  ec- 
centric motion,  and  the  converse,  was 
achieved,  it  was  easy  to  devise  a  thousand 
means  of  carrving  the  discovery  into 
practice,  and,  theoretically,  of  producing 
any,  even  the  most  delicate  forms.  Bfii 
the  main  difficulty  had  still  to  be  sur- 
mounted. The  machines  themselves  were 
imperfect  in  dimensions.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  an  exact  plane  in  existence, 
much  less  an  exact  sphere  or  cylinder  or 
cone.  Every  part  of  every  machine  was 
really  rough  and  uneven  in  surface,  how- 
ever precise  it  might  appear  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  it  is  clear  that  wheels  of  imper- 
fect roundness,  turned  by  equally  imper- 
fect shafts,  working  in  imperfect  beds, 
could  never  turn  out  perfect  productions. 
The  defects  continued  to  reproduce  them- 
selves, for  the  parts  of  new  machines  were 
made  by  the  old  ones.  A  beginning  had 
to  be  made  somewhere.  Mr.  Whitworth 
set  to  work  to  make  plane  surfaces  of 
mathematical  accuracy.  First  manufac- 
turing three  flat  pieces  of  hard  metal  as 
exact  as  was  possible  by  the  ordinary 
means,  he  then  rubbed  two  of  their  sur- 
faces together  till  there  remained  no  per- 
ceptible friction.    He  then  took  the  third 


and  worked  it  on  to  the  two  others,  con- 
tinuing the  process  till  the  three  were  so 
equal  that,  if  any  two  of  them  were  laid 
one  upon  the  other,  they  touched  nowhere, 
the  upper  one  floating  on  an  extremely 
thin  flhn  of  air  between  them,  without 
friction.  If  the  edge  of  the  upper  one 
was  pressed  on  the  lower  surface  and 
pushed  along  it,  followed  by  the  body  it- 
self, there  was  no  air  between,  and  the 
two  adhered  together,  held  fast  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  above  and  be- 
low. Here  was  the  germ  from  which 
^rang  exact  spheres,cyhnders  and  wheels, 
the  parts  of  machines  which  could  be  re- 
lied upon.  Henceforward  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  preciseness  of  the  produc- 
tions, except  the  wearing  of  tools  or  of 
the  machinery  itself.  But  a  finer  test  of 
the  work  was  required  than  any  then  in 
existence  ;  so  Mr.  Whitworth  designed  a 
measuring  instrument,  capable  of  mark- 
ing faults  for  correction  even  if  they  did 
not  exceed  the  millionth  of  an  inch.  So«. 
the  work  produced  and  the  parts  of  the 
machines  could  be  rigorously  tried,  and 
many  a  new  flight  could  be  taken  in  the 
region  of  mechanics. 

/'  When  the  demand  came  for  small  arms 
and  cannon  of  longer  range  and  closer 
shooting,  Mr.  Whitwcnrth  carried  out  a 
series  of  experiments  for  the  Government, 
laid  down  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
laws  governing  the  rifling  of  barrels  and 
the  shape  of  projectiles,  and  produced  a 
rifle  which  atteined  results  hitherto  un- 
known. He  proceeded  to  apply  the  same 
principles  to  artillery,  and  competed  with 
Armstrong  for  the  position  of  first  artil- 
lerist in  the  world.  But  his  rival  had  al- 
ready, not  designed,  but  built  a  large  num- 
ber of  guns  fulfilling  in  their  cons^ction 
the  demands  of  practical  soldiers,  as  well 
as  those  of  scientific  artillerists.  The 
ground  was  already  occupied,  and  when 
it  was  found  that  neither  inventor  could 
daim  any  decided  superiority  over  his  an- 
tagonist, the  strong  practical  objection 
to  complication  of  guns  and  ammunition, 
by  the  adoption  of  two  complete  systems 
side  by  side,  was,  very  properly,  idlowed 
to  weigh  against  Mr.  Whitworth.  If  the 
public  service  be  the  first  consideration, 
many  an  ingenious  inventor  may  find  that 
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there  is  no  room  for  his  works,  though  he 
may  well  deserve  a  handsome  aeknowl- 
edgm^it  in  one  shape  or  another. 

"  Since  the  days  of  the  Armstrong  and 
Whitworth  Committee,  Mr.  Whitworth 
has  never  dropped  the  subject  of  artillery. 
It  was  not  enough  for  him  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  the  first  machinist  in  England, 
he  must  also  be  accepted  as  in  the  front 
rank  of  artillerists — a  desire  which  he 
shares  in  common  with  many  others. 
Such  an  end  is  onl^  to  be  attained  by  the 
manufacture  of  reliable  heavy  rifled  guns, 
such  as  300,  400,  and  600  pounders,  or 
pieces  of  even  higher  calibre,  and  Mr. 
Whitworth  was  long  unsuccessful  in  pro- 
ducing anything  higher  than  a  7-in.  gun. 
His  system  of  gunnery  is  acknowledged 
by  hunself  to  be  very  severe  upon  the 
piece  from  which  his  long  projectiles  are 
lired,  and  we  have  more  than  once  heard 
from  his  own  Hps  that  he  sought  in  vain 
for  a  material  which  could  be  relied  upon, 
and  produced  in  sufficient  quantities.  He 
adopted  a  mild  steel  as  the  metal  theoreti- 
ically  most  adapted  to  withstand  both 
strain  and  wear,  but  he  found,  as  all  mak- 
ers of  steel  guns  have  found,  that  i^e 
greatest  care  was  unavailing  to  produce 
&ustworthy  steel  tubes  in  "iaxge  quantities 
and  of  large  sizes.  Many  a  fair-seeming 
piece  of  a  gun  would  stand  steady  strains 
carefully,  but  crack  when  the  sudden 
shock  of  fired  gunpowder  occurred  within 
it.  So  much  material  could  not  be  wasted 
without  increasing  the  cost  of  that  which 
was  sound,  nor  could  guns  be  produced 
rapidly  or  in  large  quantities.  The  English 
Grovemment  would  hardly  accept  9-in. 
guns  costing  i^,200  each,  except  for  pur- 
poses of  experiment,  when  pieces  of  equal 
cahbre  could  be  bought  from  Armstrong 
for  considerably  less  than  half  the  price, 
or  manufactured  in  the  Boyal  Arsenal,  on 
Eraser's  still  cheaper  system,  for  httle  over 
a  fourth.  Two  such  guns  were  purchased 
before  the  late  Conservative  Government 
came  into  •  office,  and  their  shooting  was, 
what  Whitworth  shooting  has  always  been, 
extremely  good.  The  experiments  with 
them  seem  to  hang  fire,  chiefly,  we  beheve, 
on  account  of  some  la^k  of  harmony  be- 
tween Mr.  Whitworth's  idea  of  fair  ex- 
periments and  those  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment in  the  War  Office. 

"  The  subject  would  have  been  of  little 
importance,  but  for  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  attempt  of  Mr.  Whitwortii  to 


solve  the  one  great  problem  of  artillerists, 
by  producing  guns  at  once  strong,  cheap, 
and  capable  of  being  manufactured  in 
large  quantities.  In  spite  of  all  researches, 
the  reasons  for  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
steel  are  still  doubtful,  but  the  most  im- 
portant and  undesirable  quality,  that 
which  breaks  the  hearts  of  gunners,  is 
the  uncertainty  of  the  metaL  Of  two 
tubes  manufactured  at  the  same  place, 
about  the  same  time,  by  the  same  work- 
man, one  may  stand  1,000  rounds,  and  the 
other  burst  destructively  at  the  first  or 
fiftieth  round,  sometimes  without  the 
slightest  warning.  One  reason  given  is 
that  bubbles  of  gas  formed  in  the  molt- 
en steel  before  it  is  set  are  retained  by  the 
thickening  fluid,  and  perpetuated  as  flaws 
in  the  ingot,  no  matter  how  severe  a  ham- 
mering it  may  have  had.  Mr.  Whitworth 
claims  to  have  succeeded  in  getting  rid 
of  these  gas  or  air  bubbles  entirely,  by  the 
application  of  immense  pressure  to  the 
mass  of  molten  metal  while  cooling.  He 
has  four  qualities  of  this  steel,  or  ''  Whit- 
worth Metal,"  as  he  calls  it.  They  are 
known  as  yellow  (having  most  carbon,) 
blue,  brown,  and  red,  the  red  being  the 
most  ductile.  He  has  tried  many  experi- 
ments  on  a  small  scale,  and  considers  him- 
self to  be  justified  in  declaring  that  he 
will  now  be  able  to  make  heavy  guns  per- 
fectiy  trustworthy  at  a  price  of  about 
iS120  a  ton,  or  one-fifth  higher  than  Sir 
W.  Armstrong's  present  prices,  and  rath- 
er more  than  half  his  own  old  ones.  A  9-in. 
gun  would  cost  iSl,800,  but  then  its  pro- 
jectiles would  be  heavier,  and  its  power 
greater  than  its  rival  of  the  service  pat- 
tern. Mr.  Whitworth  is  pre-eminentiy  an 
advocate  of  small  bores  in  guns  as  well  as 
rifles,  being  ready  to  sacrifice  many  practi- 
cal advantages  for  good  shooting.  He  now 
asserts  that  he  throws  to  the  winds  all 
fear  of  his  guns  bursting.  Instead  of 
seeking  for  powder  of  less  severity,  his 
only  wish  is  to  find  means  of  igniting  it 
more  rapidly,  and  he  is  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  construction  of  27-ton  guns, 
or  even  pieces  weighing  over  43  tons. 

"  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Whitworth  has 
achieved  a  task  which  would  certainly 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  his  metal  for  the 
inner  tubes,  at  least,  of  all  guns,  whatever 
might  be  their  system  of  shooting;  but 
the  experience  of  all  practical  artillerists 
denies  them  permission  to  accept  experi- 
ments on  a  small  scale,  as  applicable  to 
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heavy  guns,  in  which  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plosion is  vastly  multiplied,  possibly  even 
altered  in  its  mode  of  action.  The  Gk)v- 
ernment  possesses  two  heavy  Whitworth 
guns,  but  they  are  not  made  of  the  new 
metal,  except  in  very  small  proportion 
appHed  to  the  exterior  of  the  piece.  They 
may  be  very  useful  to  test  ammunition, 
system  of  rifling,  and  so  on,  but  their  last- 
ing qualities  will  prove  nothing  as  to 
strength  of  the  new  metal  for  guns,  be- 
cause they  are  made  of  the  old  metaL 
We  understand  that  the  superintendent 
of  the  gun  factories  applied  to  Mr.  Whit- 
worth tor  inner  barrels,  but  was  answered 
that  the  whole  system  or  nothing  must 
be  taken.  This  seems  a  little  obstructive; 
but  hero  is  a  man  of  reputation  asserting 
that  he  has  the  power  of  producing  metal 
of  extraordinary  strength,  and  that  he 
has  actually  commenced  to  make  two  11- 
in.  guns  calculated  to  fire  shells  of  960 
lbs.  If  he  will  not  allow  his  material  to 
be  tried  as  a  part  of  the  Government  ord- 
nance, we  cannot  but  think  that  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  order  one  gun  from  him, 
embodying  his  newest  ideas,  and  test  it  in 
everyway  without  competition,  for  it  seems 
that  in  this  way  alone  can  the  authorities 
arrive  at  truth  regarding  the  strength  of 
the  Whitworth  metal  as  applied  to  heavy 
guns.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood 
that  Mr.  Whitworth*s  system  of  charges 
and  projectiles  is  acknowledged  by  him 
to  be  extremely  dangerous  to  the  endur- 
ance of  the  pieces  of  ordnance  themselves, 
and  must  be  rejected  unless  he  can  find 
material  to  bear  the  severe  strain  put 
upon  it  If  the  new  metal  foils,  his  case 
fails  to  the  ground;  but  it  is  surely  worth 
a  trial. 

"  There  is,  however,  another  experiment 
possible  to  be  carried  out  with  the  two 
costly  guns  now  in  the  hands  of  the  au- 
thorities. Mr.  Whitworth  insists  that  flat- 
headed  shot  or  shells,  very  long,  and 
therefore  containing  a  large  bursting 
charge,  are  the  proper  projectiles  to  fire 
at  iron  plates,  especially  when  the  target 
stands  obhquely  to  the  line  of  fire.  We 
have  inspected  certain  plates  containing 
holes  pierced  or  punched  by  flat-headed 
projectiles  fired  from  the  Whiteworth  If- 
in.  gun  of  7  cwt.  A  plate  of  equal  thick- 
ness with  the  shell  was  completely  pierced 
at  an  angle  of  45^,  and  with  a  charge  of 
10  oz.  At  an  angle  of  65<^  the  shell  did 
not  pass  through,  but  made  a  ragged 


hole.  At  right  angles  it  passed  easily 
through  a  2^in.  plate.  A  service  gun  of 
equal  weight  would  have  a  calibre  of  3  in., 
and  be  capable  of  piercing  at  least  the 
2^in.  plate  directly,  probably  a  3-in.  plate. 
But  it  is  not  with  these  tiny  pieces  of  ord- 
nance that  artillerists'  attention  is  now 
chiefly  occupied,  at  least  out  of  England. 
The  great  point  is  to  make  gims  and  pro- 
jectiles that  will  pierce  iron-clad  ships  at 
all  sorts  of  angles.  The  rough-and-ready 
rule  with  our  service  gun  is,  that  a  shot 
or  shell  will  pass  through  an  iron  plate 
somewhat  thicker  than  its  own  diameter; 
a  9-in.  projectile  throughfmore  than  a  9-in. 
plate,  etc.  But  Mr.  Whitworth  contracts 
the  diameters  of  his  projectiles  for  the  same 
weight  both  of  gun  and  ammunition.  He 
makes  his  shells  long  and  narrow,  so  the 
rough  rule  has  no  application  to  them.  We 
should  very  much  like  to  see  what  target 
would  be  pierced  by  the  Whitworth  guns 
with  Whitworth  flat-fronted  projectiles, 
and  at  what  angle.  The  experiment  is 
surely  worth  the  small  sum  of  money  it 
would  cost  It  is  of  no  use  to  point  to 
experiments  made  with  2-in.  guns.  All 
working  artillerists  have  been  disappoint- 
ed, over  and  over  again,  at  the  difficulty 
of  getting  big  guns  to  do  as  well,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  bulk,  as  small  ones.  But 
there  are  the  big  guns;  why  not  try  the 
long,  flat-fronted  projectiles?  When  the 
question  comes  before  ParUament  it  is 
sure  to  be  made  as  foggy  as  possible.  Let 
us  try  for  once  to  state  it  clearly. 

"Whitworth's  system  of  artillery  con- 
sists essentially  in  small-bore  guns  with 
long  projectiles.  The  twist  of  the  rifling 
must  be  rapid,  because  otherwise  the  long 
projectiles  would  turn  over.  All  this  in- 
volves a  great  strain  upon  the  interior  of 
the  gun.  Until  now  he  has  not  succeed- 
ed in  making  heavy  guns  to  stand  this 
strain,  except  in  small  numbers,  at  a  pro- 
hibitory price.  He  now  asserts  that  he 
has  found  the  material  he  has  so  long 
sought;  but  there  is,  as  yet,  no  heavy  gun 
in  existence  made  of  this  material.  We 
say,  let  him  make  one,  and  let  it  be  tried. 
Then,  there  is  that  other  question  of  his 
shells,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
gun  question,  and  may  be  settied  by  fir- 
ing some  projectile  out  of  the  costly  pieces 
now  in  possession  of  the  Government.  If 
the  shells  succeed,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  Mr.  Whitworth  can 
really  make  guns  at  a  reasonable  price 
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capable  of  firing  them.  Then  comes  the 
last  question,  perhaps  more  difficult  still 
to  answer:  Where  can  such  guns  be  placed 
without  involving  such  a  complicatioB  of 


ammunition  and  stores  as  would  be  de- 
trimental to  the  public  service  ?  We  hold 
that  Mr.  Whitworth  has  made  out  a  case 
for  experiment.'* 


riT 


THE  COMBUSTION  OF  aUNPOWDEB. 


From  •*T1i6  Etaigineer. 


ft 


The  questions,  What  are  the  combus- 
tions of  gunpowder  ?  and  are  these  con- 
stant for  all  pressures  under  which  the 
powder  may  be  exploded?  have  been 
investigated  by  two  observers,  who  arriv- 
ed at  somewhat  discordant  conclusions. 
Craig  maintained  that  with  varying  pres- 
sures varied  products  were  formed.  Yon 
Karolyi,  on  tne  other  hand,  believed  the 
composition  of  the  solid  residue  to  be  but 
slightly  dependent  on  the  manner  of  the 
explosion.  The  subject  has  recently  been 
reconsidered  in  Germany  by  Federow,  a 
lieutenant  of  artillery,  the  results  of 
whose  experiments  confirm  the  view  held 
by  Craig. 

He  prepared  the  residue  by  firing  pow- 
der in  a  pistol  attached  to  a  glass  tube  4 
ft.  in  length,  and  likewise  by  using  a  brass 
cannon,  a  9-pounder,  each  charge  of  which 
amounted  to  3  lbs.  of  Russian  powder. 
The  powder  and  the  charcoal  it  contained 
had  the  following  percentage  composi- 
tion: 


Percentage  Composition  of  Dried  Besidue, 


Solphtte  potash 

Qurbonato  potash 

Hyposulphite  potash 

Nitrate  fwtash 

Sulphide  potassium 

Sulphccyanide  potassium 

Sulphur 

Charcoal...; 

Baud,  oxide  copper,  etc. . 
Carbonate  ammonia 


Blank 

char/re 

of  0.75 

grammes. 


48.26 
23.44 
16  63 
6.81 
0.07 
0.54 
0.88) 
4.08/ 


Blank 

charge 

or  1.6 

grammes. 


47.81 40.88 
21.1330.96 


17.08 
6.66 
0.61 
0.61 

4.49 


Traces. 


19.82 
2.79 
2.49 
0.66 

8.06 


48.28 
31.9 
17.74 
1.73 
167 
a50 
0.22 
2.0 


Traces. 


Cannon 
charge 
8  lbs. 


16.00 
87.00 
88.28 

8.18 
0.88 
0.00 

I  •  •  • 

0.f2 


16.16 
86.2 

7.44 

•  •  «  • 

89.66 
0.88 
U.00 
1.02 
0.12 


Gonpowder. 

Saltpetn? 74.175 

ChareonL ....     14.835 

Sulphur 9.89 

Water 1.1 


Charcoal  of 
Gunpowder 

Carbon. 72.5 

Hydrogen 2.9 

Oxygen 22.3 

Ash 2.3 


100.000 


100.0 


The  residue,  after  explosion,  was  dis- 
solved  in  water  and  separated  from  the 
charcoal  and  sulphur  bj  filtration ;  the 
filtrate  was  digested  for  several  days  with 
carbonate  of  cadmium  and  repeatedly 
shaken.  From  the  amount  of  sulphide 
of  cadmium  formed,  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phide of  potassium  in  the  specimen  was 
calculated.  Of  the  other  potash  salts  the 
hyposulphite  was  determined  by  precipi- 
tation with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  sulpho- 
cyanide  by  Bunsen*s  color  test,  the  carbo- 
nate by  precipitation  with  chloride  of 
manganese,  and  ignition  in  the  form  of 
Mn.  O4,  and  the  unchanged  nitrate  from 
the  loss. 

Below  are  the  names  of  a  number  of 
analyses  made  on  this  principle: 


These  numbers  unquestionably  show 
that  by  increasing  the  charge,  the  decom- 
position of  the  powder  becomes  the  more 
complete.  The  greater  the  pressure  dur- 
ing explosion  the  less  the  amount  of  un- 
changed gunpowder  found  in  the  residue, 
and  the  richer  the  latter  is  in  sulphide  of 
potassium  and  corbonate  of  pota^,  while 
its  proportion  of  sulphate  of  potash  is 
in  like  manner  diminished.  With  in- 
creased pressure  the  yield  of  hyposul- 
phite likewise  falls. 

Whatever  prolongs  the  combustion  ope- 
rates like  an  mcrease  of  pressure.  Such  a 
condition  can  be  brought  about  by  mixing 
the  powder  with  some  fatty  substance.  A 
blank  charge  of  1.&  grammes  of  a  mix- 
ture of  100  parts  meal  powder  and  0.5  of 
stearic  acid,  left  a  residue  composed  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  31.57  ;  hyposulphite, 
22.25  ;  carbon,  39.09  ;  sulphide,  2.01 ;  sul- 
phocyanide,  0.74 ;  charcoal,  4.02  ;  sulphur, 
0.32.  The  amount  of  hyposulphite  had 
therefore  increased,  and  that  of  sulphate 
decreased. 

In  an  experiment  with  the  cannon,  100 
parts  of  anhydrous  gunpowder  left  49.61 
per  cent,  of  sohd  residue  ;  whence  it  may 
be  calculated  that  one  gramme  of  materi- 
al yielded  in  this  case  0.039  grammes  of 
aqueous  vapor,  and  258.7  cub.  cent  of 
gases,  made  up  of  82.6  cub.  cent,  of  nitro- 
gen, 162.1  cub.  cent  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  140  cub.  cent  of  sulphurous  acid 
and    oxygen.      Almost    all   the    carbon, 
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therefore,  ia  conrerted  into  Cftrbonic  ftcid, 
and  by  combustion  onder  pressore  the 
temperature  vill  be  higher  than  in  caees 
where  small  quantities  are  exploded  under 
ordinary  conditions. 

Federow  coneiders  his  experimenta  de- 
mand another  interpretation  of  the  phe- 
nomena attending  the  firing  of  gunpow- 
der than  those  proposed  by  Bunsen  and 
Schiachkoff,  and  proposes  the  following 
scheme  as  the  more  correct  one  : 

When  powder  is  fired,  several  succes- 
sive  reactions  take  place.  The  solphur 
ignites,  forming  sulphate  of  potash.  The 
excess  of  oxygen  converts  a  part  of  the 
charcoal  into  carbonic  acid,  which  escapes 
with  the  nitrogen,  whilst  the  remaining 
carbon  reduces  the  snlphate  to  carbonate, 
hyposulphite  and  carbonic  acid  (or  car- 
bonic oxide). 

L  KN0,+S+C=K80,-t-N-|-C0,. 
U.  2mj,-(-2C=KS,0,-HKCO,-f-CO,. 

If  the  powder  do:s  not  contain  the  snl- 
phur  required  by  the  normal  composition 
(KN0g-}-S-l-3C),  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Bussian  gunpowder,  and  that  nsed  by 
Bnnsen  and  Schischkoff,  there  is  produced 
in  Reaction  L  carbonate,  in  addition  to 
sulphate.  During  explosions  in  open  tabes 
Beactions  L  and  II.  only  occur.  If  the 
combustion  take  place  under  pressure, 
however,  the  excess  of  carbon  produces  a 
further  effect  by  causing  reduction: 


IIL  SKS,0,-f30^3CO,+KS+38; 
and  the  snlphur  thus  set  tree  can  act  on 

,  the  carbonate  in  Beacfion  IT.  The  hy- 
poAiIphite,  moreover,  it  is  known,  cannot 

I  withstand  a  high  temperature,  and  the 

,  sulphur  will  affect  the  carbonate  according 
to  the  following  equation : 

17.  *KC03  +  18=K30i-|-3KS-(-4CO,. 
And  here,  again,  by  secondary  reactions, 

j  sulphocyanide  is  produced. 

j  These  views  Federow  confirmed  by  ex- 
periment. It  follows  from  the  compoai- 
tion  of  the  powder  employed,  that  accord- 
ing to  Equation  L,  100  parts  of  material 
vrill  at  the  first  instant  produce  G7.9  parts 

I  of  residue,  consisting  of  Si.i  of  sulphate, 
8.1  of  carbonate,  and  5.4  of  charcoal,  or 
in  percentages,  80  sulphate,  12  carbonate, 
aud  8  charcoal  But  in  the  fifth  experi- 
ment quoted,  15  per   cent,    of    sulphate 

I  were  found,  and  65  per  cent,  of  this  salt 

I  hod   therefore  been  decomposed.      Now 

'  from  Sqnation  IL, 

2KSO,  :  KCO,  ::  174  :  69  ; 
65   parts   of   sulphate,  therefore,  corre- 
spond with  26.8  of  carbonate.     Conse- 
qnently  the  total  amount  of  carbonate 
should  be  25.8+12.0=37.8,  and  the  direct 

'  result  of  the  experiment  gave  the  number 
37.0.  In  like  manner  are  the  other  analy- 
ses of  the  powder  residues  capable  of  ex- 
planation. 


FILTRATION  OP  WATER 

Fran  "  Ttie  BaUdlot  Ifem." 


The  old-fashioned  way  of  filtering 
water  by  introducing  it  underneath  the 
filtering  materials,  and,  by  the  pressure 
of  an  external  head,  forcing  it  upwards 
through  gravel  and  saud,  has  been  given 
up.  All  engineers  now  adopt  the  system 
first  introduced  about  30  years  ago  by 
the  late  Mr.  James  Simpson  at  the  Chel- 
sea Water  Works,  when  those  works  were 
situated  at  Thames  Bank — viz.,  the  down- 
ward, instead  of  the  upward  system. 

The  objection  to  the  upward  system  of 
filtration  is  that  the  mud,  lodging  in  the 
spaces  provided  for  it  underneath  the 
filtering  materials,  cannot  be  got  at  for 
removal  conveniently,  and  mixing  itself 
amongst  the  gravel  and  coarser  sand,  it 
fouls  them,  and  spoils  the  action  of  the 
bed. 


At  first  sight,  and  without  taking  into 
consideration  these  objections,  it  seems 
an  attractive  feature  of  this  method  that 
the  water  bubbles  up  through  the  sand 
bed  very  much  after  the  manner  of  nat- 
ural springs — the  dirt?  water  is  bidden 
from  sight  and  only  the  clear  water  ap- 
pears ;  whereas,  in  me  downward  system, 
the  dirty  wat^  only  ai>pears,  and  tlie 
pure  water  passes  out  of  sight  In  real 
efiiciency,  however,  the  latter  method  is 
much  fo  be  preferred. 

The  downward  system  has  for  its  object 
the  arrest  on  the  sui^aoe  of  the  san<^  of 
^1  matter  in  suspension  in  the  water, 
where  it  can  be  easily  got  at  for  removal 
when  necessary,  and  being  so  arrested  on 
the  surface  it  never  gets  mto  or  amongst 
the  gravel  or  the  coarser  sand.     These 
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materials,  therefore,  never  reqiodre  remov- 
&L  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  scribe  off 
from  the  surface  of  the  sand  the  mud 
there  deposited,  as  often  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, the  period  varying  with  the  state  of 
the  water  before  fil^tion.  The  Thames 
water,  before  the  works  of  the  London 
Water  Works  companies  were  removed 
above  the  tideway,  was  constantly  turbid, 
and  in  those  by-gone  ds^s  the  filter-beds 
required  to  be  shut  off  and  cleaned  at 
very  short  periods  of  time  ;  but  now  that 
the  water  is  taken  above  the  tideway,  al- 
though more  sewage  is  poured  into  the 
river  than  formerly,  the  water  is  seldom 
turbid,  except  when  the  river  is  in  a  state 
of  flood  ;  and  the  periods  of  shutting  off 
the  filter-beds  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing the  mud  deposited  on  the  surface  of 
the  sand  are  greatly  extended. 

A  rough  preliminary  process  of  filtra- 
tion, or  straining,  is  often  effected  by  ver- 
tical filters  or  strainers  ;  sometimes  by  a 
thickness  of  two  or  three  feet  of  fine 
gravel  contained  between  walls  of  brick- 
work with  open  joints,  or  more  often  by 
copper  wire  gauze  held  in  wooden  frames, 
and  removable  bodily  for  cleansing;  while, 
when  the  gravel  within  walls  requires 
cleansing,  it  has  to  be  removed  by  the 
usual  process  of  excavation.  The  copper 
wire  gauze  in  the  straining  frames  is 
usuaUy  of  the  fineness  of  about  sixty 
strandis  to  the  inch,  and  is  protected  from 
injury  by  a  coarser  kind  of  iron  wire  net- 
ting of  about  1^-in.  mesh.  The  frames 
are  held  in  their  upright  position  in 
grooved  standards  or  pillars  of  either 
cast-iron  or  masonry.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  water  should  pass  very  slowly  through 
the  strainers,  and  without  force,  in  order 
to  preyent  the  flow  of  water  carrying  with 
it  uie  solid  particles  in  suspension  in  the 
water;  indeied,  slowness  of  motion  is  an 
essential  feature  in  all  processes  of  filtra- 
tion. 

In  constructing  a  filter-bed  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  provide  a  sufficient 
area  of  ground  to  allow  of  the  area  of  the 
surface  of  the  top  sand  being  sufficient  to 
allow  the  required  quantity  of  water  to 
descend  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  6  in. 
per  hour.  Thus,  every  100  square  feet  of 
filtering  surface  will  pass  50  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  hour,  and  me  quantity  required 
to  be  passed  through  being  known,  the  re- 
quisite area  is  thereby  ascertained. 

The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  filter-bed 


are  made  water-tight,  usually  by  puddling 
them  with  clay,  well  cut,  cross  cut,  and 
trodden,  with  the  help  of  water  to  facili- 
tate the  work;  but  it  is  necessary  to  gfuard 
against  using  too  much  water,  otherwise 
the  structures  afterwards  to  be  erected 
upon  the  puddling  will  be  subject  to  dis- 
placement. The  thickness  of  puddle  is 
usually  about  18  in.,  and  this  should  be 
worked  in  three  layers,  the  tools  used  for 
cutting  the  clay  being  not  less  than  10  in. 
long,  and  they  should  be  driven  com- 
pletely through  the  second  and  third 
layers  and  well  into  the  first  and  second 
respectively. 

In  point  of  economy  of  construction, 
and  where  sufficient  land  can  be  easily 
acquired,  an  excavation  of  the  ground, 
having  slopes  of  two  horizontal  to  one 
vertical,  the  excavated  material  being  em- 
banked round  it,  is  preferable;  but  there 
are  situations  in  which,  for  want  of  room, 
vertical  walls  have  to  be  resorted  to,  to 
economize  space.  In  the  former  case  the 
slope  of  the  excavation  is  cut  down  in 
level  benches  or  steps  to  prevent  the  clay 
puddle  that  is  to  be  placed  upon  it  slip- 
ping down,  or  "  spewing  out." 

The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  filter-bed 
having  been  rendered  water-tight,  it  is 
usual  to  cover  over  the  puddle  with  con- 
crete to  the  depth  of  about  6  in.,  to  form 
a  foundation  for  the  brick  or  other  paving 
with  which  the  filter-bed  is  lined.  Where 
the  whole  of  the  space  of  ground  at  com- 
mand is  required  for  the  filtering  area, 
vertical  walls  are  employed  to  sustain  the 
sides  of  the  filter-bed.  They  are  some- 
times arched  on  plan,  with  counterforts, 
whereby  the  wall  material  is  economized, 
or,  else  they  are  made  straight,  as  ordi- 
nary retaining  walls,  with  counterforts 
behind. 

There  is  a  third  method  employed, 
where  the  space,  although  limited,  admits 
of  some  margin. for  slopes,  and  where 
gravel  or  other  material  for  concrete  is 
abundant  It  consists  of  walls  of  con- 
crete with  a  slope  on  the  face  of  about  1 
to  1,  while  the  back,  if  the  ground  is 
of  a  stiff  nature,  as  clay  or  marl,  is  step- 
ped. 

The'  concrete  is  usually  faced  with  brick 
on  edge  to  protect  it  from  the  action  of 
frost,  which  would  gradtudly  wear  away 
its  surface.  Ice  formed  merely  on  the 
surface  would  fall  harmlessly  away,  but 
ice  formed  within  the  interstices  of  the 
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concrete  would,  by  its  expansion,  disrupt 
it  and  gradually  wear  it  away. 

For  continuous  working  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  filter-bed  in  two  divisions. 
It  is  better,  except  for  the  matter  of  ex- 
pense, to  make  it  in  three,  or  even  four; 
but  it  must  be  made  in  at  least  two  di- 
visions, in  order  that  one  may  be  shut  ofif 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  deposited 
matter  removed  from  the  surface  of  the 
sand  while  the  other  is  in  action. 

The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  filter-bed 
having  been  formed  in  one  or  other  of 
these  ways,  a  brick  drain  with  open  joints, 
or,  if  the  filter-bed  be  small,  a  perforated 
pipe  is  laid  along  the  centre,  and  from  it 
branches  of  peiiorated  pipes,  or  other 
kind  of  perforated  drains,  are  laid  with  a 
rise  towards  the  sides,  and  from  the  upper 
ends  of  these  branch  drains  air  pipes  are 
carried  up  the  slopes,  or  the  walls,  as  the 
case  may  be,  terminating  above  the  water 
level.  Their  ends  are  often  covered  with 
ornamented  cast-iron  perforated  caps. 
These  pipes  are  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing the  air  contained  in  the  drains  and 
the  interstices  of  the  gravel,  and  which  is 
displaced  when  the  filter-bed  is  charged 
with  water,  to  escape  through  them.  Some 
engineers  dispense  with  air  pipes,  but  it  is 
at  the  risk  of  a  displacement  of  materials 
in  the  bed.      . 

The  drains  having  been  laid  in,  and  the 
body  of  each  pipe  packed  up  on  each  side 
with  gravel  to  prevent  its  lying  hollow  on 
the  floor,  and  so  being  liable  to  fracture 
by  the  weight  of  materials  above  it,  the 
spaces  between  the  drains  are  filled  in 
with  gravel  or  broken  stone  of  the  size 
of  hens'  eggs,  and  more  material  of  the 
same  size  filled  in,  so  that  over  the  highest 
parts  of  the  drains  there  shall  be  a  depth 
of  not  less  than  6  ins.  of  this  coarsest 
material,  the  surface  being  brought  level 
throughout. 

Upon  this  first  layer  of  materials  an- 
other of  6  in.  in  thickness  is  laid,  of  finer 
gravel,  of  the  size,  say,  of  small  walnuts. 
On  this,  again,  a  layer  of  bleached  and 
perfectly  clean  shells,  3  in.  or  4  in.  in 
thickness,  is  laid,  cockle  shells  being  the 
more  generally  employed.  Some  engin- 
eers deny  that  shells  are  necessary.  Per- 
haps they  are  not.  Their  purpose  is  to 
completely  separate  the  finer  material 
lying  above  them  from  the  coarser  be- 
neath them,  and  to  prevent  the  one  run- 
ning in  amongst  the  other;  and  any  other 


method  that  prevents  this  mixture  equally 
well  answers  the  purpose;  but  without 
shells  the  several  layers  have  to  be  grad- 
uated by  smaller  degrees,  and  so  a  greater 
number  of  layers  of  different  degrees  of 
fineness  employed,  while  shells  act  at  once 
as  a  complete  prevention  of  the  mixture 
of  the  sand  with  the  graveL 

Upon  the  shells  a  layer  of  coarse  sand 
4  in.  or  5  in.  in  thickness,  is  laid,  and 
finally  a  depth  of  not  less  than  2  ft  of 
fine  sand.  It  depends  on  circumstances 
whether  a  depth  of  2  ft  is  sufficient,  or 
whether  3  ft.  should  be  laid  on.  The 
oftener  the  filter-bed  requires,  cleanings 
according  to  the  turbidity  of  the  water 
to  be  filtered,  the  greater  the  thick- 
ness should  be,  for  on  each  occasion  of 
cleaning,  a  portion  of  sand  is  removed 
with  the  mud,  and  the  depth  of  it  gradu- 
ally reduced.  It  should  never  be  reduced 
to  less  than  1  ft.  in  depth. 

This  fine  sand  should  not  be  too  fine. 
Some  engineers  have  aimed  at  procuring 
the  finest  sand  that  could  be  had;  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  little  mistake  in  this, 
for  sand  a  degree  coarser  will  allow  the 
descent  of  the  water  more  freely,  and  at 
the  same  time  arrest  the  mua  equally 
well;  for  the  action  of  the  sand  on  the 
water,  or  rather  on  the  particles  of  solid 
matter  it  contains,  is  not  limited  to  an  ar- 
restment of  the  solid  particles  on  the  sur- 
face, but  acts  under  the  law  of  aggrega- 
tion; the  particles  of  sand,  being  larger 
than  the  particles  of  mud,  attract  them  to 
themselves  during  the  passage  of  the  water 
through  the  first  inch  or  so  in  depth  of  the 
same,  and  it  is  not  until  the  interstices  of 
these  grains  of  sand  become  choked  that 
the  filtering  action  ceases,  thus  allowing 
the  filtration  to  go  on  for  a  longer  period 
than  it  does  when  the  finest  sand  is  used; 
and  as  (although  the  mud  does  not  pene- 
trate the  finer  sand  so  far  as  it  does  the 
sand  not  so  fine)  the  mud  cannot  be  re- 
moved from  the  surface  without  taking 
with  it  some  small  depth  of  sand  also,  it 
is  more  desirable  to  take  the  benefit  of 
this  action  of  aggregation  of  particles, 
and  so  obtain  a  longer  period  of  action  of 
the  filter-bed. 

All  the  materials  must  be  washed  per- 
fectly clean  before  they  are  deposited,  and 
this  is  best  done  by  a  hose  and  jet  under 
a  powerful  head  of  water,  or  under  its 
equivalent,  great  pressure.  The  sand  is 
readily  washed  in  this  way  by  allowing  it 
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to  ran  gradually  into  a  wide  trough,  set 
in  an  inclined  position  with  its  lower  end 
open,  through  which  the  water  runs  away 
to  a  drain  provided  to  carry  it  off,  the  jet 
of  water  being  directed  against  the  sand 
in  the  troufi^h  from  the  lower  end,  and  its 
action  continued  until  the  water  runs  away 
clear. 

The  finished  surface  of  the  sand  should 
have  a  slight  inclination,  and  the  supply 
pipes  should  enter  at  the  lower  end.  The 
ends  of  the  supply  pipes  should  be  en- 
closed by  troughs,  over  the  edges  of  which 
the  water  flows  on  to  the  sand,  and  as  this 
point  of  entry  is  the  lowest  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  sand,  the  water  fills  the 
space  appropriated  to  it  without  disturb- 
ing the  sand. 

When  the  action  of  any  division  of  the 
filter-bed  has  gone  on  long  enough,  the 
supply  is  stopped  and  the  water  allowed 
to  smk  away,  all  but  the  last  few  inches 
in  depth,  which  would  be  so  long  in  run- 
ning off  through  the  sand  that  a  drain 
pipe  is  provided  to  carry  it  off  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  bed.  This  drain  pipe 
has  several  inlets,  surrounded  by  wicker 
baskets  or  similar  protection,  to  pre- 
vent the  sand  entering  the  pipe.  As  to 
the  depth  of  water  to  be  allowed  over 
the  sand,  the  late  Mr.  Simpson  allowed 
from  4  ft.  to  5  ft. ;  Mr.  Hawksley  allowed 
2  ft.  at  Leicester  ;  while  Mr.  Bateman  al- 
lows only  1  ft.  But  these  differences  are 
not  very  important.  It  is  the  difference 
between  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  filter- 
bed  and  that  in  the  filtered  water  well 
which  governs  the  rate  of  speed  with 
which  the  water  passes  through  the  filter- 
bed,  and  not  the  mere  depth  on  the  bed. 
If  one  of  these  depths  be  preferable  to 
another,  the  greater  one  is  perhaps  to 
be  preferred,  because  it  admits  of  a 
more  powerful  draught  on  the  water, 
in  any  case  of  emergency  for  a  short 
time,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
saving  of  the  materials  of  construction 
by  making  the  space  above  the  sand 
shallower. 

These  are  the  principles  on  which  filter- 
beds  for  the  water  supply  of  towns  are 
constructed,  but  for  smaller  quantities  of 
water,  various  kinds  of  apparatus  have 
been  devised,  through  which  water  is 
forced,  and  in  a  measure  clarified ;  but 
the  very  fact  of  forcing  the  water  through 
being  necessary,  indicates  a  too  small  sur- 
&ce  of  filtering  medium,  and  consequent- 
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ly  an  early  stoppage  of  the  pores  of  the 
material. 

There  ^was  a  filter  in  use  in  the  wool- 
len districts  of  Yorkshire,  which  was 
filled  with  sh6ddy,  a  kind  of  pulp  of  wool- 
len rags,  which  clarified  very  dirty  water 
well  enough  for  a  short  time,  but  the  con- 
stant stoppages  for  cleaning  made  it  very 
inconvenient. 

Then  there  are  other  substances  which 
act  chemically  on  water,  but  they  are  not 
employed  on  a  large  scale.  The  substan- 
ces that  have  been  used  are  animal  char- 
coal, vegetable  charcoal,  silicated  carbon 
(so  called^,  and  magnetic  carbide. 

Dr.  Letneby  says  animal  charcoal  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  bringing  the  oxygen 
dissolved  in  the  water  into  chemical  union 
with  organic  matter,  and  so  destroying  it, 
especially  when  the  organic  matter  is  in  a 
state  of  decay  and  in  an  unwholesome 
condition.  A  certain  time  is  required  to 
allow  the  water  to  remain  in  contact  with 
the  charcoal ;  it  must  be  in  contact  for  a 
minute  at  least.  A  cubic  foot  of  animal 
charcoal  weighs  from  50  to  52  lbs.,  and 
holds  within  its  pores  four  gallons  of 
water  ;  and,  therefore,  allowing  one  min- 
ute for  contact,  water  could  not  be  filtered 
through  it  at  a  greater  rate  than  four  gal- 
lons per  minute  per  cubic  foot.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  charcoal  bed  is  of  little  mo- 
ment; it  is  the  quantity  of  charcoal  to  the 
quantity  of  water  that  is  to  be  considered. 
It  is  found  that  water  cannot  be  forced 
through  a  filter  containing  80  lbs.  of  ani- 
mal charcoal,  so  as  to  be  effectually  puri- 
fied at  a  greater  rate  than  400  gallons  a 
day,  whereby  the  water  is  in  contact  with 
the  charcoal,  on  the  average,  during  a 
working  day,  for  six  or  seven  minutes. 
For  house  cisterns,  animal  charcoal  is 
very  valuable,  and  is  a  safeguard  against 
the  presence  of  organic  impurities  in 
water. 

Dr.  Frankland  agrees  with  Dr.  Letheby 
as  to  animal  charcoal,  but  says  that  vege- 
table charcoal  is  inert  in  its  action  on  or- 
ganic matter. 

Mr.  Thomas  Spencer  introduced  the 
magnetic  carbide,  and  has  applied  it  on  a 
tolerably  large  scale  at  Wakefield,  where 
the  water  is  very  impure  before  filtration, 
containing  large  quantities  of  sewa<2rc; 
and  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  this 
substance  and  animal  charcoal  are  the 
only  two  of  the  four  named  that  have  had 
any  success,  even  on  a  small  scale ;  but 
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they  are  expensive  processes,  and  it  seems 
that  it  would  be  more  economical  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  keeping  sewage  and 
other  contaminations  out  of  the  waiter  al- 
together than  to  employ  these  methods  of 
puri&cation. 

It  is  obvious  that  where  water  for  the 
supply  of  a  town  is  taken  from  a  public 
river,  it  is  necessary  to  filter  it  before  de- 
livery to  the  houses;  but  it  is  not  so  obvi- 
ous that  filtration  is  necessary  or  desira- 
ble where  the  source  of  supply  is  an  unin- 
habited hilly  district.  The  water  sup- 
plied to  Manchester  is  not  filtered,  except 
through  copper- wire  gauze  strainers,  nei- 
ther is  that  supplied  to  Glasgow  ;  yet  it  is 
bright  and  sparkling  when  not  tinged 
with  the  color  derived  from  the  peat  that 
lies  in  patches  within  the  drainage  area. 
And  to  remove  the  color  derived  from 
peat  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  by 
filtration  on  a  large  scale.  Filtration  oi 
water,  while  removing  impurities,  renders 
it  in  a  measure  vapid,  and  altliough  the 
presence  of  salts  of  lime  in  certain  hard 
waters  preserves  its  agreeable  taste  even 
after  filtration,  it  was  probably  a  wise 
foresight  that  led  the  engineer  of  the 
works  above  named  to  dispense  with  fil- 


tration, the  water  at  both  places  being  of 
a  very  soft  character. 

The  well-known  household  filters  all 
depend  for  their  efficiency  on  animal  char- 
coal— that  is  to  say,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  they  do,  but  some  of  the  "pat- 
entees" make  a  good  deal  of  mystery 
about  what  their  efficiency  depends  on. 
The  different  forms  of  these  filters,  how- 
ever, probably  constitute  their  only  differ- 
ence. The  form  adopted  by  the  Water 
Purifying  Company  of  the  Strand,  Lon- 
don, is  a  good  one,  consisting  of  a  char- 
coal filter  placed  inside  the  house  cistern. 
The  water  passes  upwards  through  the 
filter  and  through  a  pipe  led  from  the  top 
of  it  over  the  side  of  the  cistern  and  down 
the  outside  to  a  level  below  the  water 
level  of  the  cistern,  so  that  the  pipe  be- 
comes a  siphon.  A  recent  improvement 
in  Mr.  Lipscombe's  filters  consists  in  add- 
ing to  the  cistern  a  dirty-water  pipe, 
through  which  water  is  drawn  for  pur- 
poses not  requiring  clean  water,  by  which 
means  the  accumi:dation  of  dirt  under  the 
filter  is  prevented,  the  pipe  being  so  con- 
nected that  the  cistern  water  is  drawn 
through  the  space  beneath  the  filter  when 
the  tap  is  opened. 


AMERICAN  ENGINEERS  IN  INDIA. 


From  '<  Engineer  ing." 


Had  Lord  Mayo*s  recently  expressed 
intention  to  commence  the  extended  rail- 
way system  of  India  upon  a  new  model, 
and  that  model  American,  and  of  solicit- 
ing American  engineers  to  come  and 
teach  the  Public  Works  Department  how 
to  build  cheap  railways,  been  announced 
a  few  years  ago,  opinions  so  heterodox  as 
must  have  led  to  those  conclusions  would 
have  been  denounced  with  indignation, 
not  only  by  English  engineers,  but  in 
England  universally.  Only  a  short  time 
since,  it  was  popularly  understood  that 
whatever  was  good  in  American  railway 
practice  was  not  new,  and  that  whatever 
was  new  was  not  good;  that  American 
lines  were  loosely  tiirown  together,  hap- 
hazard, without  surveys,  without  grading, 
\vithout  ballast  or  drainage,  over  prairies 
where  the  grass  was  scarcely  disturbed  in 
laying  the  track,  through  forests  cleared 
k)  a  width  barely  sufficient  for  the  passage 
of  trains,  round  mountains,  in  curves  laid 


out  by  eye,  across  streams  on  perilous 
wooden  structures  doomed  to  conflagra- 
tion. And  over  these  rough  roads  it  was 
deemed  impossible  to  ride  even  for  a 
hmited  period  with  safety.  If  coUision 
were  happily  avoided,  it  was  only  that  the 
train  might  leave  the  rails  and  dash  itself 
into  a  wreck,  or  crush  through  one  of  the 
fragile  viaducts,  or  fsdl  down  a  bank,  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  burning  mass  of 
carriages  at  the  bottom.  But  though 
popular:  ideas  move  slowly,  they  gradually 
grasp  unmistakable  facts  surely,  and  as 
the  mists  of  uncertainty  and  ignorance 
pass  away,  such  facts  remain  behind,  and 
retain  their  unmistakable  outline.  So  by 
degrees  the  true  knowledge  of  American 
railway  practice  has  been  forced  into  the 
pubUc  mind,  until  at  last  it  is  being  under- 
stood that  in  constructing  railways  suited 
to  their  peculiar  requirements,  the  United 
States  engineers  have  done  at  home  what 
we  have  hitherto    failed   to  accompUsh 
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abroad,  and  it  is  even  considered  wise  to 
turn  to  them  for  assistance  in  the  formation 
of  our  Indian  linea  The  absence  of  much 
real  and  definite  information  upon  Ameri- 
can railway  construction,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  so  many  vague  and  monstrous 
statements  as  to  its  principles,  and  the 
r^cklesness  which  attended  the  formation 
of  works,  fostered  the  prejudice  which 
almost  as  a  thing  of  course  existed  against 
a  Transatlantic  system.  But  great  under- 
takings, triumphantly  accomplished,  stand 
out  in  bold  relief  and  the  completion  of 
the  Pacific  Railway  disposed  at  once  and 
for  ever  of  most  of  the  doubts  and  preju- 
dices existing.  The  Americans  had  made 
the  longest  line  in  the  world  with  un- 
equalled rapidity,  and  so  brought  the 
western  seaboard  of  the  continent  within 
17  days'  journey  of  Liverpool  For  the 
rest,  the  constantly  repeated  examples  of 
American  railway  enterprise  and  skill, 
and  the  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
the  leading  United  States  railway  works 
in  our  columns,  have  succeded  in  conveying 
to  the  general  public  a  clear  conception 
of  the  every-day  practice  in  the  States. 

The  successes  which  have  attended  the 
efforts  of  American  engineers  in  estabhsh- 
ing  a  vast  network  of  lines  connecting  far 
distant  towns,  and  opening  up  remote  eligi- 
ble lands  which  lay  beyond,  hopelessly  un- 
profitable tracts,  form  a  strong  contrast 
to  all  that  we  have  attempted  in  our 
colonies,  and  especially  in  India,  where 
an  extensive  mileage  has  been  construct- 
ed, although  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  all  that  is  urgently  required.  And 
these  latter,  built  at  a  cost  more  than 
double  of  their  original  estimates,  present 
work  which,  for  flimsiness  of  construction 
and  carelessness,  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
even  in  America.  The  excessive  cost  of 
their  formation  has  thrown  a  burden  upon 
the  country,  and  hindered  the  cause  of 
railway  extension  in  India ;  in  other 
words,  it  has  checked  the  employment  of 
armies  of  native  workmen ;  it  has  pre- 
vented the  development  of  the  country; 
and  it  has  deprived  India  of  the  means  of 
access  and  ^ee  internal  communication 
necessary  to  all  countries,  but  of  vital  im- 
portance to  a  military  settlement  A 
costly  experience  has  therefore  shown  that 
the  system  hitherto  adopted  has  been  a 
failure,  that  the  enterprise  of  private  com- 
panies, however  serviceable  for  pushing 
forward  works,  has  proved  entirely  non- 


successful  under  the  guarantee  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  competency  of  the 
Public  Works  Department  has  not  been 
brightly  illustrated  by  the  conduct  of 
undertakings  under  its  charge,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  bitterness  and 
jealousy  which  have  spHt  this  section  of  the 
Government  staff  into  schisms  and  in- 
ternal antagonism,  and  which  would  pro- 
mise but  Uttle  for  the  economical  and 
rapid  progress  of  work  if  it  were  carried 
out  by  the  joint  efforts  of  military  and 
civil  engineers. 

In  this  difficulty  the  plan  has  suggested 
itself  to  introduce  a  new  system,  to  be 
carried  out  by  new  engineers,  whose  train- 
ing and  experience  have  taught  them  to 
observe  rigid  economy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  push  work  to  completion  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  on  the  other.  Hence  we 
are  told  the  American  system  is  to  be 
tried,  and  by  American  engineers. 

In  taking  this  step  we  beheve  the 
Indian  Government  to  be  hardly  nearer 
to  the  real  solution  of  the  problem  than 
in  the  old  days  of  private  companies  find 
guarantees.  Long  ago  we  pointed  out, 
and  have  often  repeated  our  assertions 
and  arguments  in  favor  of  the  American 
system  of  railway  construction  being 
adopted  in  India  and  our  other  colonies. 
It  is  exactly  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
Having  to  run  for  hundreds  of  miles,  it 
may  be  through  unprofitable  country  to 
ultimate  objective  points,  it  follows  that 
such  lines  should  be  constructed  as  cheap- 
ly as  is  consistent  with  safety  and  mode- 
rate speeds.  These  are  not  permanent 
roads  ;  they  are  but  the  precursors  of  the 
more  durable  lines — the  pioneer  ways  by 
which  all  parts  of  the  country  may  be 
united,  and  which,  as  the  growth  of  trade 
and  the  value  of  the  lands  increase,  will 
be  slowly  reconstructed  solidly  and  at  a 
greater  cost,  so  that  ultimately  the  trunk 
lines  of  the  future  railways  of  India  will 
be  what  engineers  intended  the  railways 
to  be  in  the  outset.  This  is  the  whole 
secret  of  the  so-called  "  American  railway 
system,"  to  construct  only  such  works  as 
are  absolutely  necessary,  and  to  construct 
them  under  proper  organization. 

But  the  services  of  American  engineers 
are  no  more  indispensable  for  carrymg  out 
this  system  than  are  the  labors  of  United 
States  citizens  for  the  manufacture  of 
American  cloth;  and,  while  it  is  probable 
that  a  full  staff  of  Transatlantic  engineers 
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/transported  to  India  would  find  them- 
selves infected  with  the  evils  of  the  ex- 
isting regime,  it  is  certain  Uiat  if  a  few 
only  were  employed  any  benefit  expected 
would  be  simply  lost  in  the  preponder- 
ance of  opposing  views  and  conflicting 
practice. 

It  is  absurd  to  imagme  that  the  Amer- 
ican engineer  possesses  in  himself  any 
special  capacity  differine  so  widely  from 
i£at  of  his  EngLh  professional  woiLr,  so 
as  to  make  the  former  naturally  suited  for 
carrying  out  work  better  than  the  latter 
can  hope  to  do.  Training,  experience, 
and  specialty  of  employment  do  much; 
but  we  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no 
average  English  engineer  who  cannot  do 
as  well  or  better  than  ihe  average  Amer- 
ican engineer,  provided  he  were  relieved 
from  the  tedious  trammels  of  routine,  and 
left  to  carry  out  work  with  a  similar  free- 
dom of  action.  That  the  principle  and 
not  the  individual  is  at  fault  is  shown  by 
the  readiness  with  which  Englishmen  oc- 
cupying professional  positions  in  America 
and  Canada  faXi  into  the  admirable  and 
national  system  which  rules  there. 

Many  of  the  formidable  items  which  have 
burdened  EngUsh  railways,  and  weighed 
so  heavily  upon  our  colonial  lines,  are  un- 
known in  the  States.  Costly  law  charges, 
consulting  engineers'  heavy  fees,  and  pal- 
atial offices  are  tmknown.  The  engineer's 
staff  is  not  so  large,  his  remuneration  far 
smaller,  and  yet  his  duties  are  more  oner- 
ous; he  takes  the  field  more  actively,  he 
saves  his  principals  many  heavy  charges  for 
contractors',  engineers',  and  agents'  ser- 
vices; in  short,  the  superfluous  costs  which 
have  made  many  of  our  undertakings  in- 
solvent  at  home  and  abroad  are  unknown 
in  the  States,  as  they  ought  to  be  at  all 
events  upon  our  colonial  work.  An  Amer- 
ican engineer  would  be  incredulous  if  he 
heard  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Pubhc 
Works  Department  amounted  to  so  large 
a  percentage  of  the  amoimt  expended. 

The  solution  of  the  Indian  railway  diffi- 
culty does  not  seem  to  lie  in  the  transfer 
of  its  works  to  American  engineers.  So 
doing  would  only  have  the  effect  of  com- 
pUcating  the  existing  difficulties,  which  un- 
fortunately are  now  serious  enough,  while 
there  would  be  no  security  for  more  econ- 
omical construction.  But  what  is  wanted 
is  the  adoption  of  the  American  system  in 
its  constructive  principles  and  its  organ- 
ization; that  system  is  well  understood, 


and  may  soon  become  familiar  to  all  en- 
gineers employed  by  the  Government,  and 
being  understood  it  may,  by  official  help, 
be  efficiently  carried  out.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  would  clash  with 
the  present  military  regime,  that  much 
routine  and  formahty  would  have  to  be 
swept  away,  and  give  place  to  a  freedom 
of  individuals  and  a  personal  responsibil- 
ity which  would  be  probably  distasteful 
to  the  Pubhc  Works  Department. 

And  before  any  earnest  service  can  be 
be  effected,  the  difficulties  between  the 
civil  and  military  branches  of  the  service 
must  be  removed,  the  whole  of  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  which  have  guided  the 
Department  should  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, and  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
the  perpetration  of  so  much  bad  work, 
and  so  much  costly  work,  must  be  ascer- 
tained. This  done,  the  inherent  evils  of  the 
Department  would  be  made  known,  and 
the  path  to  real  reform  would  be  then 
open.  But  until  defects  are  thoroughly 
brought  to  light,  remedies  cannot  be  in- 
stituted, and  in  the  meantime  the  partial 
employment  of  American  engineers  upon 
Indian  railways  would  prove  rather  an 
evil  than  a  benefit 


To  Bender  Timber  Incombustible. — This 
has  hitherto  been  done  by  saturating 
the  wood  with  some  soluble  silicate.  A 
new  method  is  described  in  the  "  Neues 
Jahrbuch  fur  Pharmacie."  Herr  Beinsch 
states  that,  having  been  reqested  to  report 
to  a  fire  insurance  company  about  the  best 
means  of  preventing  timber  bursting  into 
flame,  he  experimented  with  various  salts, 
and  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  the 
result  of  his  experiments,  that  impregna- 
ting timber  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  rock-salt  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  a 
preservative  against  its  bursting  into  flame 
as  water-glass  (silicate  of  soda),  while  the 
price  of  tiie  former  salt  is,  of  course,  only 
a  mere  trifle  ;  moreover,  rock-salt  thus  ap- 
phed  to  timber  is  a  preservative  against 
dry  rot  and  noxious  insects.  The  author 
recommends  the  use  of  salt  water,  that  is 
to  say,  a  solution  of  rock-salt  of  moderate 
strength,  for  the  use  of  fire-engines  during 
a  fire,  as  by  far  more  effective  than  water; 
but  in  order  that  the  salt  should  not  in- 
jure the  working  parts  of  the  engines,  they 
will  immediately  afteinvards  have  to  be 
played  with  fresh  water  again. 
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IRON  AECHES. 


The  adoption  of  cast  and  wrought  iron 
archers  and  girders  for  the  purposes  of 
railway  traffic  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  the  advocates  of  the 
old  stone  type  of  construction.  Neverthe- 
less, with  a  laudable  desire  to  make  the 
best  of  their  dissappointment,  they  com- 
forted themselves  with  the  idea  that  stone 
bridges  would  still  be  employed  for  ordin- 
ary roads,  and  in  other  situations  where 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  span, 
headway,  rise,  and  load,  were  not  of  the 
same  siringent  chzracter.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, these  pleasing  illusions  have  been 
dispelled.  Bridges  have  been  built  over 
roads,  rivers,  and  in  other  localities  where 
their  duty  was  not  to  carry  locomotive 
traffic,  and  iron,  either  cast  or  wrought, 
has  been  ihe  material  selected.  The  re- 
cent completion  of  new  Blackfriars 
Bridge  affords  another  instance  of  the 
substitution  of  iron  for  stone,  and  in  all 
probability  another  arch  of  the  latter  ma- 
terial will  never  throw  its  shadow  on  the 
waters  of  Old  Father  Thames.  Omitting 
other  considerations  which  are  foreign  to 
the  comparison,  what  is  the  chief,  the 
fatal  objection,  to  an  arch  of  stone  ?  In  a 
word,  it  is  the  rise.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  adhere  to  a  minimum  pro- 
portion of  rise  to  span,  and  this  adherence 
becomes  impossible  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  headway  and  traffic.  Engineers 
are  therefore  compelled  to  seek,  either  in 
another  material  or  another  principle  of 
construction,  for  those  qualities  which  they 
fail  to  find  in  that  formerly  in  use.  It  is 
true  that  in  arches  of  iron,  either  cast  or 
wrought,  there  is  also  a  limit  to  the  pro- 
portion of  rise  to  span,  but  the  ratio  is  a 
great  deal  smaller  than  in  those  of  stone. 
Moreover,  by  special  treatment  the  rise 
may  be  conned  to  points  not  very  remote 
from  the  springings,  and  the  crown  of  the 
arch  be  practically  perfectly  flat.  No  such 
a  disposition  is  practicable  with  stone  or 
brick  arches.  This  adopti^n  of  a  flat 
crown  was  very  successfully  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Page  in  the  construction  of  the 
present  Westminster  Bridge.  It  was  ef- 
fected by  introducing  a  horizontal 
wrought-iron  plate  girder  for  a  certain 
length  along  the  crown  of  the  arch,  and 
bolting  it  to  the  haunching  or  springing 


segments,  which  are  of  cast-iron.  The 
span  of  the  largest  arch  is  120  ft.,  and  the 
length  of  the  wrought-iron  girder  intro- 
duced at  the  crown  70  ft,  so  that  the 
actual  rise  of  the  arch  does  not  increase 
beyond  a  distance  of  30  ft,  from  each 
springing. 

So  far  as  mere  span  is  concerned,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  proper  rise 
being  obtained,  a  stone  arch  can  bear  a 
very  favorable  comparison  with  one  of 
iron.  The  Grosvenor  Bridge  over  the 
river  Dee,  near  Chester,  has  a  clear  span 
of  1200  ft.,  and  is  the  finest  stone  arch  in 
existence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cen- 
tral ardi  of  South  wark  Bridge  is  240  ft  in 
span,  and,  in  spite  of  its  unscientific  de- 
sign and  distribution  of  material,  is  yet  a 
fine  specimen  of  cast-iron  construction. 
Its  great  span  and  rise  give  it  a  bold  out- 
line, which  unfortunately  is  very  much 
marred  by  the  bad  appearance  of  the 
piers,  which  are  little  better  than  those 
supporting  its  neighbor  of  Yauxhall, 
higher  up  the  stream.  The  expectation 
that,  with  the  substitution  of  iron  for 
stone  in  the  construction  of  arches,  much 
lai'G^er  spans  would  be  reached,  has  not, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  been  fulfilled. 
With  the  exception  of  Southwark  Bridge 
and  another,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
allude,  all  the  arches  of  the  iron  bridges 
over  the  Thames  are  inferior  in  span  to 
that  of  the  stone  structure  over  the  Dee. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  mania,  if  the  term 
may  bo  used  professionally,  for  large 
spans  has  died  oi}t  Unless  there  are  no 
other  means  available,engineers  do  not  ad- 
vocate the  employment  of  very  lai^e  spans 
in  iron-work.  The  reason  is,  that  the  weight, 
and  consequently  the  cost,  of  the  super- 
structure increases  in  a  very  disproportion- 
ate ratio  to  the  span.  There  is  manifest- 
ly, therefore,  a  certain  proportion  of  span 
and  a  certain  number  of  piers — or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  a  certain  number  of 
spans — which  will  fulfil  the  conditions  oi 
maximum  economy.  Colonel  Kennedy 
was  the  first  to  reduce  this  principle  to 
practice,  and  adopted,  with  one  or  two 
unavoidable  exceptions,  a  imiform  span 
of  60  ft  for  the  spans  of  the  bridges  along 
the  whole  of  the  Bombay  and  Baroda  hue 
in  India.     There  is  very  little  doubt  but 
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that  the  span  of  60  ft.  is  too  small,  and 
greater  economy  would  have  resulted  from 
adding  ten  or  even  twenty  additional  feet 
to  it 

In  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  substi- 
tute cast-iron  for  the  older  material — 
stone — in  the  construction  of  arches,  the 
transition  or  the  difference  was  very  small, 
and  consisted  solely  in  the  adoption  of  a 
different  material  The  same  form  and 
the  same  principle  of  voussoirs  or  arch 
stones  were  rei^ined*  in  the  building  of 
the  Sunderland  Bridge,  with  the  exception 
that  they  were  formed  of  hollow  cast-iron, 
and  bolted  together  through  flanges  cast 
for  the  purpose.  This  was  clearly  a  ser- 
vile imitation  of  what  had  been  already 
accomplished  with  stone,  and  iron  cannot 
be  correctly  said  to  have  been  substituted 
for  stone  until  the  "rib"  principle  came 
into  use.  Numerous  arches  were  con- 
structed with  cast-iron  ribs,  in  which  there 
was  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  accui'ate 
designing  or  scientific  and  economical  dis- 
tribution of  material  So  long  as  they  were 
made  strong  enough,  they  answered  their 
purpose  thoroughly,  and  do  so  still  at  the 
present  day.  The  difl&culty  of  obtaining 
sound  and  reliable  castings  of  large  size 
induced  engineers  to  construct  arched 
ribs  of  wrought-iron.  The  two  best  ex- 
amples of  this  nature  are  the  Victoria 
Bridge,  carrying  the  railway  over  the 
Thames  at  Chelsea,  and  the  magnificent 
structure  recently  inaugurated  by  Her 
Majesty  at  Blackfriars.  Theoretically, 
cast-iron,  from  its  great  resistance  to  a 
compressive  strain,  is  the  most  suitable 
and  economical  material  to  employ  for 
the  construction  of  arches,  and  it  might 
be  used  in  that  situation  a  great  deal 
oftener  than  it  is.  Engineers  have  con- 
ceived a  bad  opinion  of  cast-iron  from  the 
failures  with  which  it  has  been  attended 
in  some  isolated  instances.  At  the  same 
time  they  altogether  overlook  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  these  failures  were  due,  not 
to  the  unsoundness  or  weakness  of  the 
material  itself,  but  were  entirely  owinff  to 
the  circumstance  of  it  being  placed  m  a 
situation  and  subjected  to  strains  for  the 
resistance  of  which  it  was  not  adapted. 
It  is  very  probable  that,  by  a  pardonable 
esfprit  de  corps,  engineers  prefer  to  lay  the 
blame  of  these  failures  upon  the  material 
rather  than  upon  the  designers.  But,  as 
we  have  now  arrived  at  a  more  scientific 
period,  and  are,  from  past  experience, 


fully  enabled  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
what  may  be  fairly  and  reasonably  expect- 
ed of  cast-iron,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
refusing  to  accord  to  that  metal  the  merit 
which  unquestionably  belongs  to  it. 

There  are  abundance  of  cast-iron  arches 
carrying  the  various  railways  over  the 
suburban  roads  of  our  metropolis,  which 
have  done  duty  for  20  or  30  years,  and 
are  "  as  good  as  new."  There  can  be  no 
question  of  their  strength  and  stability, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  why 
some  engineers  are  positively  afraid  to 
erect  similar  structures,  but,  in  their  place, 
substitute  others  of  a  more  expensive 
character.  Where  the  span  is  large  and 
the  bridge  intended  for  railway  purposes, 
it  is  a  question  for  consideration  whether 
wrought-iron  should  not  be  used  instead 
of  cast,  especially  if  the  rolling  load  bears 
a  very  large  proportion  to  the  fixed 
weight  of  the  bridge.  But  in  a  bridge  in- 
tended for  ordinary  road  traffic,  where 
the  conditions  of  the  ratio  of  the  fixed  to 
the  rolling  load  are  inversed,  there  is  no 
vahd  argument  against  the  employment 
of  cast-iron  within  proper  limits.  The 
rejection  of  cast-iron  in  situations  where 
it  is  peculiarly  applicable,  is  a  piece  of  pro- 
fessional pusOlanimity  which  has  had  its 
origin  in  Uie  ignorance  and  incompetency 
of  some  of  the  members. 


A  French  writer  calculated  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  1867,  there  existed 
in  the  world  2,814  light-houses,  or  phares, 
of  more  or  less  importance,  viz.,  1,785  on 
the  coasts  of  Europe,  674  on  those  of 
America,  162  in  Asia,  100  in  Oceania,  and 
93  in  Africa.  As  regards  Europe,  the 
best-lighted  coasts  are  those  of  Belgium, 
France  following  immediately  afterwards. 
Then  come,  in  the  order  in  which  their 
names  are  given,  Holland,  England,  Spain, 
Prussia,  Italy,  Sweden  and  Norwi^,  Por- 
tugal, Denmark,  Austria,  Turkey,  Greece, 
and  finally  Russia.  Besides  Europe,  the 
best-lighted  coasts  are  those  of  the  United 
States,  which  have  one  light  for  every  20 
miles,  whilst  the  Brazilian  coast  has  only 
one  light  for  every  87  miles.  Of  the  2,814 
in  existence  at  the  commencement  of 
1867,  about  2,300  have  been  established 
since  1830,  while  the  power  of  the  greater 
part  of  those  existing  piior  to  1830  has 
been  increased. 
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ON  CEETAIN  ECONOMICAL  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OBTAINING 

MOTIVE  POWER. 

Bt  MR.  RICHARD  EATON. 
CondenBed  from  **  The  Engineer.'* 


The  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
yancement  of  Science  having,  in  their  jpro- 
gramme  for  the  present  session,  invited 
contributions  on  the  momentous  subject 
of  the  economy  of  fuel,  it  is  conceived  that 
some  description  of  a  discovery  in  that  di- 
rection, called  the  Warsop  aero-steam  en- 
gine, may  not  be  without  interest 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  allowed  that 
power  and  heat  are  convertible  terms,  and 
we  have  it  upon  the  highest  scientific  au- 
thority, that  a  unit  of  heat  is  equivalent  to 
772  foot-pounda  We  are  further  informed 
that  one  grain  of  coal  produces  by  com- 
bustion sufficient  heat  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  1  lb.  weight  of  water  through 
1. 634®  Fahr.  Taking  the  mechanical  equiv- 
alent of  heat  at  772  lbs.  per  unit,  as  above 
stated,  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
bustion of  one  grain  of  coal  =  1261.45 
foot-pounds. 

Now,  with  the  best  pumping  engines, 
either  on  the  "Cornish"  or  **'Woolf "  sys- 
tem, the  average  duty  is  equivalent  to 
about  94,000,000  foot-pounds,  with  a  con- 
sumption of  94  lbs.  (1  bushel)  of  Welsh 
coal — in  other  words,  143  lbs.  per  1  grain 
of  coal,  as  compared  with  1261.45  lbs.; 
whence  it  appears  that  the  steam-engine, 
in  its  most  improved  state,  is  not  able  to 
develop  into  useful  power  much  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  mechanical  power  due  to 
the  combustion  of  coal. 

As  a  rule,  we  may  assume  that  the  more 
distant  the  extremes  of  temperature  in  a 
thermodynamic  engine,  the  larger  will  be 
the  proportion  of  heat  turned  into  power. 

In  the  steam-engine,  the  extremes  of 
temperature,  or  the  difference  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  boiler  and  condenser,  are 
not  very  great,  and  air-engines,  therejfore, 
in  which  greater  extremes  may  be  em- 
ployed, offer  certain  advantages  in  the 
production  of  power.  But  in  their  ar- 
rangement, construction,  and  practical 
working,  many  difficulties  occur. 

The  difficulties  in  question  arise,  first, 
from  the  destructive  action  of  the  heating 
furnace  upon  the  generator,  which,  when 
unprotected  by  water,  is  sooner  or  later 
burnt  out  or  destroyed.  Secondly,  when 
high  temperatures  of  air  are  employed. 


the  wear  and  tear  of  working  parts  be- 
comes very  great,  and  the  difficulty  of 
proper  lubrication  almost  insuperable. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  low  temperatures 
be  employed,  the  engine  develops  but  lit- 
tle power  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and 
the  consumption  of  fuel  becomes  quite  as 
large  as,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  that  of  ordi- 
nary steam-engines. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  subject  be- 
fore us,  a  useful  lesson  may  be  learned 
from  the  avocations  of  domestic  life.  Let 
the  tea-kettle  be  our  monitor.  The  care- 
ful housewife  places  it,  duly  cleaned  and 
charged,  upon  the  fire;  and  no  matter  how 
sharp  and  clear  may  be  the  draught,  nor 
how  vivid  and  intense  the  gaseous  flame, 
no  harm  ensues.  Let  her,  however,  neg- 
lect to  keep  it  replenished,  and  what  oc- 
curs— the  bottem  is  destroyed.  The  water 
acts  as  a  shield  or  safeguard  te  the  metal 
exposed  to  the  vivid  incandescence,  and 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  as 
te  the  structure  of  metals,  or  their  beha- 
viour when  exposed  to  sharp  heat,  it  is 
difficult  to  devise  a  better  protection. 

The  difficulty  above  mentioned  has  hith- 
erto proved  insuperable,  notwithstanding 
the  best  efforts  of  those  apostles  and  pio- 
neers of  the  air  engine,  Stirling,  Ericsson, 
and  others.  All  the  ingenuity  expended 
upon  the  designing  and  construction  of 
regenerators  for  utilizing  to  the  utmost 
the  heat  of  the  escaping  air,  proved,  unfor- 
tunately, of  no  avail  so  long  as  the  genera- 
tor, which  was  the  mainspring  of  the  whole, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  working  cylinder 
itself,  remained  liable  to  premature  de- 
struction. 

Mr.  George  Warsop,  of  Nottingham,  as 
the  son  of  an  air-gun  maker  there,  was 
bom  with  aerial  ideas,  which,  although  his 
only  education  was  received  at  a  Sunday 
school,  and  he  was  sent  to  work  at  ten 
years  of  age,  he  turned  to  such  good  ac- 
count that,  before  he  was  twenty,  he  had, 
in  leisure  moments,  secretly  constructed 
an  air-engine.  Later  in  life  it  was  his 
privilege,  whilst  a  working  mechanic  in 
New  York,  during  his  engagement  with 
Mr.  Ericsson,  to  observe  the  weak  points 
in  the  system  of  that  highly  gifted  and 
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persevering  inventor,  and  after  years  of 
research,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  by  a 
marvellously  simple  system  of  mechfoiisin, 
which,  so  far  as  present  experience  goes, 
promises  complete  success,  by  means 
which,  happily  for  the  cause  of  economy 
and  progress,  are  compatible  alike  with 
physical  science  and  mechanical  construc- 
tion. 

It  is  proposed,  first,  to  describe  these 
means  ;  secondly,  to  enumerate  the  care- 
fully ascertained  comparative  results 
which  have  followed  their  application ; 
lastly,  to  show  that  these  results  are  in 
accordance  with  sound  theory. 

In  the  first  attempts  at  practically  car- 
rying out  the  system,  the  arrangement 
adopted  consisted  of  an  ordinary  high- 
pressure  engine,  with  vertical  boiler,  as 
used  in  the  midland  counties,  where  fuel 
is  cheap.  An  air-pump  is  added,  which 
is  put  in  operation  by  the  action  of  the 
steam-engine.  Thus,  cold  air  is  taken  in 
by  the  air-pump,  and  is  forced  on  in  its 
compressed  state,  through  an  air-pipe, 
which  is  conducted  first  within  the  ex- 
haust, then  in  a  coiled  form  down  the  fun- 
nel of  the  boiler,  then  past  the  fire,  and 
finally  past  a  self-acting  clack-valve,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  into  the  boiling  water 
itsell  Rising  naturally  through  the  water, 
the  air  is  intercepted  and  subdivided  by 
diaphragms  of  metal  gauze.  Thus  a  two- 
fold service  is  rendered  by  the  contact  of 
the  elements,  the  water  becoming  aerified 
and  deprived  of  its  cohesion,  and  prompt- 
ed to  a  freer  ebullition  ;  whilst  the  air,  on 
rising  above  the  water,  is*saturated  by  the 
steam,  and  the  two  together  pass  on  to 
their  duty  in  the  cylinder,  where  satura- 
tion assists  lubrication.  The  agitation  of 
the  water  prevents  scaling. 

The  machine  thus  cons&ucted,  but  hay- 
ing two  air-pumps,  with  cam  motions  ap- 
plied to  the  valves,  as  also  to  the  puppet- 
valves  of  the  working  cyhnder,  gave  the 
following  results — results  which,  it  must 
be  admitted,  were  sufficiently  discour- 
aging to  have  deterred  the  inventor  and 
his  associates  from  proceeding  further 
in  the  matter,  but  for  their  "faith  in  the 
intrinsic  soundness  of  the  system,  and 
perseverance  in  carrying  it  to  a  practical 
issue.  The  work  had  to  be  done  under 
disadvantages  of  various  kinds,  on  incon- 
venient premises,  which,  centuries  back, 
were  a  farm  house  standing  within  the 
ancient  walls  of  Nottingham;  and,  until 


the  protection  of  the  patent  laws  had  been 
obtfuned,  the  original  apparatus  was  care- 
fully guarded  in  an  unsuspected  attic. 
The  results  I  proceed  to  detaQ  : 

OofnJbin»d  Air  and  Steam  Engine. 

CoalB  conframed  during  experiment 110  Ibfi. 

Weight  on  brake 75  lbs. 

Daration  of  experiment 140  min. 

Number  of  reyolutions  of  brake. 4,623 

"  "  "       permin.  33 

Gross  horse- power  of  asefnl  work  done. . .         18*2 

GaUons  of  water  evapoxated  during  exper- 
iment    84 

Steam  Engine  (ntdy. 

Coals  conftumed  during  experiment 110  lbs. 

Weight  of  brake 76  lbs. 

Duration  of  experiment 115  min. 

Number  of  revolutions  of  brake 5,182 

«»  •*  •♦      permin.  45 

Gross  horse-power  of  usefiil  work  done. ...     201.1 

Gallons  of  water  evaporated  during  experi- 
ment   ». .  66 

It  is  needful  to  state  that  the  amount  of 
air  passed  into  the  boiler  in  a  state  of 
compression,  was  considerable,  being  as 
much  as  43  per  cent,  of  the  effective  cubic 
contents  of  the  working  cylinder,  or  con- 
sumption of  combined  fluid  from  the 
boiler.  And  it  appeared  pretty  certain 
that  the  power  obtained  by  the  increase 
of  volume  of  the  air  admitted  (due  to  the 
treating  of  it)  did  not  comp^sate  for  the 
power  consumed  in  working  the  two  air- 
pumps  which  forced  it  into  the  boiler. 
At  the  same  time  the  difference  in  the 
useful  effect  in  the  two  modes  of  working 
did  not  appear  to  be  so  great  as  the  power 
required  in  handling  the  pumps  led  one 
to  suppose  it  would  be.  Hence  there  ap- 
peared an  evidence  of  a  certain  latent 
gain  which  needed  only  development  To 
effect  this,  one  of  the  air-pumps  was  dis- 
carded, and  e2;periments  made  by  means 
of  waste  holes,  drilled  through  tiie  walls 
of  the  remaining  one,  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  air  admitted  to  the  boiler 
fully  compensated  for  the  cost  of  com- 
pression. And  it  was  foimd  that  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  effective  consumption 
of  fluid  in  the  working  cylinder  gave  much 
more  favorable  resulta  At  the  same  time 
the  cam  motions  were  discarded,  and  the 
air-pump  valves  left  to  their  own  unaided 
action.  The  results  are  given  in  the  sub- 
joined table : 

Cornhined  Air  and  Steam  Engine, 

Coals  consumed  during  experiment 140  lbs. 

Weight  on  brake 124  lbs. 

Duration  of  experiment 195  min. 
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Number  of  revolations  of  brake. 8,463 

*•                   ••      per  mill..  43.4 
Gro68  horse-power  of  ufiefdl  work  done. . .  551.1 
QftUoDB  of  water  evaporated  daring  exper- 
iment   104.3 

Percentage  of  gain  in  work  done  by 
combined  engine  as  compared  with  that 
done  by  steam  only,  42^  per  cent. 

/Steam  Engine  onh/. 

Coals  consumed  daring  experiment 140  lbs. 

Weight  on  brake 124  lbs. 

Duration  of  experiment lAo  min. 

Number  of  revolutions  of  brake 5,942 

**  "  "     per  mm.  41 

Gross  horse-power  of  useful  work  done. . .      386.9 

Gallons  of  water  evaporated  during  exper- 
iment   64 

Here,  although  a  very  remarkable  rela- 
tive economy  was  apparent,  it  became  ob- 
vious, on  consideration,  that  danger  of 
mistake  would  arise  in  assuming  this 
economy  as  absolute,  inasmuch  as  the 
duty  performed,  when  contrasted  with 
that  obtained  from  engines  of  standard 
types  actuated  by  steam,  was  manifestly 
low,  and  it  seemed  probsCble  that,  as  Iby 
judicious  improvem^it  in  details,  the  duty 
was  made  to  approximate  more  closely  to 
fair  steam-engine  duty,  this  relative  econ- 
omy might  fall  off  considerably,  inasmuch 
as  there  would  be  lead  margin  to  econo- 
mize upon. 

With  the  view  of  testing  this  point,  and 
also,  for  the  satisfaction  of  railway  engi- 
neers, of  conducting  experiments  at  loco- 
motive pressures,  a  thorough  remodelling 
of  the  whole  apparatus  was  effected.  The 
tappet  motions  were  thrown  aside  in  fa- 
vor of  the  usual  slide-valve  arrangement, 
working  with  a  moderate  amount  of  ex- 
pansive action.  The  former  wasteful  ver- 
tical boiler  was  discarded  in  favor  of  a 
more  economical  one  of  the  compound  or 
Cornish  multitubular  description,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  better  evaporative  duty  from  the 
coal  consumed.  The  radiating  surfaces 
of  the  cylinder  pipes  were  re-clothed,  and 
the  feed  water  heated  by  the  exhaust 
steam.  Instead  of  exposing  the  air-pipe 
to  the  direct  heat  of  the  furnace,  as  in  tne 
former  case,  the  air  became  thoroughly 
heated  in  its  passage  from  the  pump  to  the 
boiler,  to*  temperature  of  from  500  deg.  to 
600  deg.  Fahr.,  by  being  conducted  through 
suitable  coils  and  pipes  through  the  ex- 
haust steam  in  the  heater,  and  the  waste 
heat  in  the  boiler  flues  and  uptake. 

The  general  arrangement  adopted  will 
be  readily  understood.    The  air  is  forced 


by  the  air  pump  through  a  tube  of  ordi- 
nary wrought-iron,  and  of  IJ  in.  internal 
diameter  into  coils  in  the  regenerator, 
which  is  heated  by  the  exhaust  steam; 
thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  uptake, 
down  which  it  passes  through  a  coil  into 
the  flues  beneath  the  boiler,  and  through 
another  coil  in  the  smoke-box;  thence  back 
to  the  front  of  the  boiler  and  past  the 
clack-valve,  and  is  led  down  by  an  inter- 
nal bed  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  water 
space,  where  it  is  evenly  distributed  along 
the  whole  length  by  a  perforated  pipe, 
and  the  results  are  given  in  the  following 
table  : 

Combined  Air  and  Steam  Engine— Open  Valve  Trial 
— Damper  vcide  open  throughout 

Coals  consumed  during  experiment 140  lbs. 

Weightou  brake 120  lbs. 

Duration  of  experiment 234  min. 

Number  of  rev>  lutions  of  brake 22.815 

•«  .       "  •»      per  min.        97.5 

Gross  horse-power  of  useful  work  done. ..  1428.05 

Gallons  of  water  evaporated  during  exper- 
iment      131.25 

Weight  of  lire  left  in  furnace  when  engine 
stopped 48  lbs. 

Percentage  of  gain  in  work  done  by 
combined  engine  as  compared  with  that 
done  by  steam  only,  27.994  per  cent 

Sii.am  Engine  only. 

Coals  consumed  during  experiment 140  lbs. 

Weight  on  brake liO  lbs. 

Duration  of  experiment 196  raiu^ 

Number  of  revolutions  of  brake. 17,825 

««  ««  ««      per  min.       90.94 

Gross  horse  power  of  useful  work  done. . .     1 1 1 5. 7 

Gallons  of  water  evaporated  during  exper- 
iment        112.5 

Weight  of  fire  left  in  furnace  when  engine 
stopped 28i  lbs. 

OmbiMd  Air  and  Steam  Engine— Ecen  Pressure 
Trial— Damper  Varied. 

Coals  consumed  during  experiment 112  Ibp. 

Weight  of  brake  . . . , 120  Ib^. 

Duration  of  experiment 153  min. 

Numbw  of  revolutions  of  brake 15,433 

"  •*  *»     permin.  101  nearly 

Gross  horse-power  of  usefUl  wort  done. . .  972.55 
Gallons  of  water  evaporated  during  exper- 

ment 93  J 

Weight  of  fire  left  in  iumace  when  engine 

was  fiitopped 53  J  lbs. 

This  trial  was  conducted  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  followed  by  The  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  the  engine  being 
stopped  in  each  case  when  it  ceased  to 
perform  ninety  revolutions  per  minute. 
Percentage  of  gain  in  work  done  by  com- 
bined engine  as  compared  with  that  done 
by  steam  only,  47  per  cent. 
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Stectm  Engine  ordy. 

Goals  constimed  daring  experiment 112  lbs. 

Weight  on  brake 120  Iba. 

Duration  of  experiment 112  min. 

Number  of  revolutions  of  brake 10.600 

"  ••  •*     per  min.  93} 

Gross  horse- power  of  useful  work  done. . .     661.69 

GhIIous  of  water  evaporated  during  exper- 
iment           68} 

Weight  of  fire  left  in  furnace  when  engine 
was  stopped 34  lbs. 

15,433  revolutions  under  steam  would 
have  required  100  gallons  of  water. 

It  is  right  to  mention  that  in  all  the 
before-detailed  experiments  the  Prony 
brake,  with  the  best  modem  improve- 
ments, was  used  as  the  measure  of  useful 
work  done,  and  every  care  taken  in  the 
conduct  of  these  trials  to  determine  ac- 
curately the  amount  of  water  evaporated 
and  the  duty  done  in  useful  effect  by  a 
given  amount  of  fuel.  Other  observations 
as  to  temperature,  indicator  diagrams  for 
determining  the  cost  of  the  air  compres- 
sion in  proportion  to  the  power  developed, 
and  various  useful  notes  were  obtained, 
which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  reca- 
pitulate here  at  length  ;  but  all  these  de- 
tails are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association, 
or  any  scientific  persons  interested  in  the 
subject.  Professor  Tyndall  has  volun- 
teered to  investigate  the  scientific  bear- 
ings of  the  results  which  have  been  per- 
sonally observed  in  Nottingham  by  that 
accomphshed  amateur  engineer,  Lord 
Richard  Grosvenor,  and  by  other  engi- 
neers, several  of  whom  have  already 
applied  to  be  licensed  to  make. 

It  remains  to  submit  to  your  considera- 
tion the  theory  of  our  system. 

We  have  here  a  machine  which,  when 
worked  as  an  ordinary  steam-engine  and 
boiler,  performs  as  respectably  in  its 
brake  duty  as  an  average  well-constructed 
commercial  engine  not  designed  to  work 
with  a  high  rate  of  expansion,  and  we 
find  that  the  addition  of  the  pneumatic 
arrangements  considerably  enhances  the 
amount  of  its  useful  duty. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  ascertain  in 
what  manner  the  gain  in  question  arises, 
premising  that  the  following  condition  of 
things  can  exist  only  in  theory. 

Suppose  a  boiler  to  be  theoretically 
perfect,  wasting  no  heat,  and  its  feed  level 
maintained  only  just  constant,  the  quan- 
tity of  water  evaporated  being  infinitely 
small,  and  friction  of  all  kinds  to  be  elimi- 
nated in  the  machinery.     Then  the  power 


required     in     compressing    any    give 
amount  of  air  at  atmospheric  density  will 
be  recouped  by  the  power  generated  by 
the  re-expansion  of  the  air  so  condensed, 
action  and  reaction  being  equal. 

Let  us  now  ascertain  the  cost  of  ob- 
taining a  given  quantity  of  steam  at  a 
given  pressure,  as  compared  with  the  like 
quantity  of  air  at  the  like  pressure  ;  and, 
for  sake  of  example,  we  will  take  150  cubic 
ft.  in  each  case  at  60  lbs.  pressure  per 
square  inch  in  gauge. 

Here  the  relative  volume  of  the  steam 
to  the  water  which  is  generated  would  be, 
in  the  case  of  60  lbs.  pressure  (307**  Fahr. 
about  )=355  to  1,  according  to  "Reg- 
nault." 

And  it  follows  that  the  150  cubic  ft.  of 
steam  under  consideration  was  generated 
from  a  three  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  of  its 
volume  of  water  originally,  or  .422  cu- 
bic ft. 

The  weight  of  1  cubic  ft.  of  water  being 
62.32  lbs.,  the  weight  of  .422  cubic  ft. 
would  be  26.3  lbs.  Now,  to  raise  1  lb. 
water  from  52  deg.  Fahr.  to  212  deg.,  or 
through  150  deg.,  requires  150  heat  units ; 
to  convert  it  from  water  at  212  deg.  into 
steam  at  any  presstu-e,  966  units,  maldng  a 
gross  total  of  1116 ;  and  as  the  conver- 
sion thus  of  1  lb.  of  water  requires  111^ 
heat  units,  it  would  follow  that  the  con- 
version of  26.3  lbs.  of  ditto  would  require 
29,350  heat  units,  which  is  the  cost  of  ob- 
taining 150  cubic  ft.  of  steam  at  60  lbs. 
pressure. 

In  the  case  of  the  air,  500  cubic  ft  at  at- 
mospheric density,  and  temperature  62 
deg.,  would,  by  Marriott  and  Dulong's 
law,  be  transformed  into  100  cubic  ft,  at 
60  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  on  gauge,  supposing  the 
temperature  remained  unchanged. 

But  this  500  cubic  ft.  of  atmospheric 
air  is,  by  the  combined  agency  of  tne  in- 
crease of  temperature,  due  to  compres- 
sion, and  the  appUcation  of  artificial  heat 
in  some  form,  brought  from  its  original 
temperature  of  62  deg.  up  to  that  of  the 
boiler,  viz.  (that  due  to  60  lbs.  pressure), 
307  deg.;  in  other  words,  through  246 
deg.  Fahr. 

Now  the  weight  of  500  cubic  ft.  of  at- 
mospheric air  =  38.05  lbs. — that  of  1  cubic 
foot  at  atmospheric  density,  and  62  deg. 
temperature,  being  =  .0761  lbs.,  accord- 
ing to  Eegnault's  experiments.  And  we 
have  seen  that  this  500  ft,  at  atmospheric 
density,  and  62  deg.  temperature,  is  equiv- 
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alent  in  value  to  100  cubic  ft.  at  60  lbs. 
pressure  and  the  like  temperature;  the 
weight  therefore  would  be  alike  =  38.05 
lbs. 

The  increase  of  Tolume  from  1 00  cubic 
ft.,  due  to  the  increase  of  temperature  from 
62  deg.  to  307  deg.,  or  through  245  deg., 
would  be,  according  to  the  general  for- 
mula applicable  to  ihe  expansion  of  gases, 
about  50  per  cent.,  or  say  roughly,  as  the 
volume  would  increase  four  hundred  and 
eightieth  of  its  bulk  for  each  degree  Fahr. 
increase  of  temperature,  for  245  deg.  in- 
crease the  original  bulk  of  100  cubic  ft. 
would  be  increased  Jf  ^ths,  which  is  about 
50  per  cent;  the  original  100  cubic  ft.,  at 
60  Iba  pressure  per  sq.  in.,  now  becoming 
150  at  the  like  pressure,  and  this  weighs 
38.05  lbs. 

The  number  of  units  of  heat  which  will 
be  consumed  in  raising  the  temperatiu*e 
of  this  38.05  lbs.  of  air  from  62  deg.  to  307 
deg.,  or  through  245  deg.,  the  pressure  re- 
maining constant  and  the  volume  varia- 
ble, as  above  described,  will  be,  according 
to  Begnault,  the  same  as  would  raise  the 
same  weight  of  water  through  .278  deg.; 
38.05  lbs.  equivalent  weight  of  water  V  238 
deg.  Fahr.  X  245  range  through  which 
raised  =  2218.69  heat  units,  which  is  the 
cost  of  obtaining  150  cubic  ft.  of  air,  at  60 
lbs.  pressure,  as  compared  with  29,350 
heat  units  before  mentioned  in  the  case 
of  the  like  quantity  of  steam — a  very  strik- 
ing and  remarkable  difference. 

Both  these  150  cubic  ft.  are  capable, 
when  worked  in  a  cylinder,  of  genera- 
ting the  same  motive  force,  and  are  alike 
capable  of  being  worked  expansively;  but 
it  is  an  important  consideration  whether 
the  loss  in  working  the  air  expansively 
would  not  be  greater,  owing  to  its  more 
rapid  radiation  and  loss  of  heat,  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  volume  and  pressure. 

Such  a  theoretical  gain,  viz.,  about 
13  to  1,  is  evidently  vastly  far  from 
being  realized  in  the  experimental  engine, 
seeing  that  only  about  13  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  cylinder  consumption  in  the 
last  experiment  is  passed  into  the  boiler 
(in  plaice  of  100  per  cent,  as  in  the  investi- 
gation above  given),  the  remainder  being 
supplied  by  the  steam  generated;  thus,  13 
per  cent  air  -\-  87  per  cent,  steam,  and  we 
most  look  to  other  causes,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  to  account  for  the  economy 
realized  in  practice. 
It  is  conceived  that  it  is  to  the  injec- 


tion of  air  into  the  boiler  that  this  may 
mainly  be  referred,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: Wlien  steam  is  ordinarily  raised 
from  water,  the  heat  expended  is  consum- 
ed partly  in  overcoming  the  cohesion  of 
its  particles,  and  in  creating  steam  room 
for  the  vapor  raised;  and,  further,  in  pro- 
moting the  circulation  of  the  water  itself 
in  the  boiler.  In  all  of  these  operations 
work  is  done,  and  the  injection  of  the  air 
accomplishes,  practically,  the  work  which, 
under  the  above  mentioned  circumstances, 
would  have  to  be  done  by  the  heat;  a  much 
more  intense  and  rapid  circulation  of  the 
water  is  achieved,  and  the  rapid  ebullition 
and  giving  off  of  steam  bubbles  is  greatly 
promoted. 

Further,  the  air  enters  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature, and  its  direct  action  upon  the  wat- 
er is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  evaporative 
surface — all  the  more  efficient  from  being 
direct,  instead  of  communicated  by  the 
conductive  power  of  metal  plates. 

An  experiment  which  has  been  repeat- 
edly made  goes  far  to  confirm  this  view. 
Let  the  engine  be  running  under  steam, 
the  pressure  gauge  rapidly  falling,  with 
the  hre  fast  dying  out.  The  putting  the 
air-pump  in  gear  will  cause  the  gauge  to 
mount  several  pounds  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes,  and  there  continue  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  engine  meanwhile  con- 
tinuing to  work  as  before,  after  checking 
a  moment  or  two  on  first  feehng  the  in- 
creased resistance  due  to  putting  the  air* 
pump  in  action.  And  this  result  evident- 
ly shows  that  the  evaporative  duty  of  the 
boiler  is  increased  immediately  on  the  ad- 
mission of  the  air,  and  irrespective  of  the 
state  of  the  fire — a  condition  of  things 
which  is  consistent  with  the  foregoing  ex- 
planation, and,  indeed,  scarcely  percep- 
tible of  any  other. 

Opportunely  does  this  discovery  come  in 
1869,  the  centenary  of  the  steam-engine. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  that 
valuable  paper,  the  "  Economist,"  remarks 
that  '*a  single  improvement  to  save  10 
per  cent,  in  fuel  for  the  steam-engine 
would  probably  add  more  absolutely  to 
the  real  wealth  of  this  generation  than  the 
invention  of  the  steam-engine  itself  added 
to  the  real  wealth  of  the  generation  in 
which  it  was  invented."  After  years  of 
anxious  reasearch,  we  now  possess  such 
an  improvement,  but  of  greater  value.  We 
are  thankful  for  the  opportunity  of  doing 
good  in  oiu*  day  and  generation. 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OP  UTILIZTNO  SOLAR  HEAT. 


TruuUted  from  '*  Lm  lload«t. 


ff 


"This  metliod  is  due  to  Mr.  Delanrier,  of 
Paris:  A  truncated  cone,  open  at  both 
ends,  is  silver-plated  on  the  inner  surface, 
and  highly  polished.  The  solar  rays 
enter  the  large  end,  and,  because  of  the 
equality  ef  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
reflection,  converge  at  the  small  end.  As 
the  length  of  the  cone  is  increased,  the 
area  of  the  smaller  opening  may  be  di- 
minished, and  the  concentration  of  heat 
becomes  greater.  This  simple  contriv- 
ance, in  the  opinion  of  the  inventor,  may 
V70rk  out  an  industrial  revolution,  espe- 
cially in  Africa. 

We  quote  from  the  inventor's  descrip- 
tion: "Heretofore  we  have  mode  use  of 
concave  mirrors  and  lenses  to  concentrate 
solar  rays.  Everybody  knows  the  diffi- 
culties attendant  upon  the  use  of  large 
^letallic  mirrors  having  but  one  focus,  and 
the  great  loss  of  heat  caused  by  reflection. 

"  Lenses  are  not  only  a  very  bad  means 

for  concentrating  radiant  heat,  being  but 

little  diathermic  when  thick,  and,  more- 

'over,  impossible  of  construction  when  one 

attempts  to  make  them  in  sections. 

"The  process  described  has  a  further 
advantage  in  the  fact  that  rays  incident 
upon  the  surface  at  a  small  angle  lose 
little  by  reflection  ;  so  that  in  this  case 
almost  all  substances  can  be  made  good 
reflectors.      But  the  chief  advantage  is 


cheapness  and  facility  of  construction.  A 
common  wooden  box  of  the  right  shape, 
lined  with  tin,  will  be  sufficient.  If  it  is 
wished  to  get  a  greater  concentration  of 
rays  let  this  pyramid  be  made  long. 

"  Is  it  not  possible  by  this  means  to  ob- 
tain heat  enough  for  ordinary  purposes, 
especially  for  irrigation,  by  furnishing 
steam  to  engines  suitably  modified  ?  " 

M.  Delanrier  has  also  devised  a  means 
to  prevent  explosion  of  fire-damp,  by  a 
continual  firing  of  the  gas  as  soon  as  it  is 
generated  in  small  quantities  in  different 
parts  of  the  mine.  A  wire  runs  through 
the  mine  from  a  Buhmkorff  coil  which  is 
kept  constantly,  charged.  This  wire  is  cut 
at  intervals  deemed  sufficient,  and  the 
ends  are  separated  about  1  millimetre. 
With  a  coil  giving  a  spark  of  6  centi- 
metres he  cuts  the  wire  in  say  10  places 
in  the  highest  parts  of  the  mine,  where 
the  gas  first  collects.  There  is  no  need  of 
a  return-wire,  the  earth  serving  as  welL 

By  this  means  the  explosive  compound 
of  air  and  gas  is  set  on  fire  as  fiist  as  the 
gas  is  generated,  and  the  consequence  is 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  a  series  of 
slight  explosions.  This  is  not  very  ex- 
pensive ;  and  the  expense  can  be  reduced 
by  applying  the  process  for  a  few  minutes 
each  day  before  the  miners  begin  their 
work. 


LIQUID  FUEL  FOR  HEATING   LOCOMOTIVE  BOILERS— NEW 

EXPERIMENTS. 

Bt  H.  SADTrE-CLAIRE  DEV1LL£. 
From  *'Gompte8  Reodus"  through  **Polyt.  Jonmal.'* 


Mr.  Paul  Audouin  has  constructed  a 
fire-hearth  by  which  the  problem  of  the 
use  of  petroleum,  or  other  kinds  of  mine- 
ral or  coal  oil  for  heating  furnaces  or 
boilers,  has  been  solved  to  perfect  satis- 
faction. This  fire-hearth  is  a  simple 
chamber  of  masonry  with  a  brick  bottom 
on  which  the  oil  is  dropped  slowly 
through  pipes,  provided  witn  cocks  to 
regulate  the  supply  of  oiL  The  air  re- 
quired for  burning  the  oil,  is  admitted 
through  the  holes  of  a  perforated  plate 
of  fire-brick,  standing  upright,  and  form- 


ing the  back-wall  of  the  chamber.  I  have 
replaced  this  j^ate  by  a  strong  cast-iron 
grate  of  ordinary  construction,  which 
makes  this  apparatus  more  solid  and 
more  convenient  without  altering  its 
principle. 

Mr.  Dupuy  de  L6me  and  myself  have 
used  this  improved  apparatus  with  success 
for  heating  a  tubular  boiler  on  the  French 
Imperial  yacht  Puebla.  This  boiler  when 
heated  with  petroleum  produced  an  effect 
of  60-horse  power.  \Ve  have  proved 
by  our  experiments  that  petroleum  is  the 
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mcMst  manageable,  and  for  Paris  and 
many  other  places  even  the  cheapest  kind 
of  fuel. 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  these 
experiments,  which  were  made  in  March 
and  April  1868,  Mr.  Sanvage,  Director  of 
the  French  Eastern  Railway,  had  the  lo- 
comotive No.  291  put  at  my  disposition 
for  farther  trials  with  liquid  fuel.  Assist- 
ed by  Mr.  Dieudonne,  I  made  the  neces- 
sary alterations  in  the  construction  of  the 
fire-hearth  of  this  locomotive,  so  as  to 
make  it  fit  for  being  heated  with  mineral 
oiL 

This  was  not  a  very  easy  task.  For 
the  combustion-chamber  had  to  be  simple 
in  its  construction,  occupying  as  small  a 
space  as  possible,  and  had  to  be  con- 
structed without  brick  walls  or  arches, 
which,  in  a  machine  so  subject  to  violent 
concussions  as  a  locomotive,  would  have 
involved  serious  dangers.  Also  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  to  be  burnt  hourly  in  a  locomo- 
tive of  SOO-horse  power  is  so  considerable, 
and  the  space  available  for  its  combustion 
is  comparatively  so  small,  that  the  condi- 
tions under  wnich  the  combustion  has 
here  to  take  place  are  entirely  different 
from  those  existing  in  the  preceding  ex- 
periments. I  solved  the  problem  in  the 
following  manner  : 

1.  I  first  experimented  on  a  vertical 
grate,  consisting  of  a  row  of  upright  bars, 
hollow,  bat  open  in  front  on  the  whole  of 
their  length,  each  grate-bar  thus  resem- 
bling an  upright  cast-iron  channel.  The 
oil  is  poured  slowly  from  above  into  the 
interior  of  the  bars,  where  it  is  evapora- 
ted by  the  heat  existing  in  the  fire-place. 
The  vapors  thus  produced  are  burnt  im- 
mediately in  escaping  from  the  bars,  by 
the  air  which  enters  between  the  bars. 
The  affluence  of  oil  and  air  must  be  re- 
gulated in  such  a  manner  that  the  vapors 
bum  without  smoke,  and  that  not  more 
air  is  admitted  than  is  necessary  for  the 
combustion.  This  condition  is  very  im- 
portant For  the  principal  advantage  of 
the  n»e  of  Uqnid  fuel  in  regard  to  economy 
lies  in  the  possibiHty  of  effectmg  a  com- 
plete and  X)erfect  combustion  by  exact 
r^olation,  an  advantage  which  liquid  or 
gBoeoos  fuel  has  over  any  kind  of  solid 
combustible. 

2.  The  thicker  and  stronger  the  grate- 
bars;  the  better  wiU  their  inside  be  pro- 
tected against  the  cooling  influence  of  the 
air;  and  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  evapo- 


ration of  the  oil.  The  thickness  in  cast- 
iron  of  the  bars  has  to  be  found  by 
experiment  for  each  kind  of  oil.  It  mu8t 
be  such  that  the  oil,  in  running  down 
along  the  interior  walls  of  the  bars,  is 
entirely  evaporated  before  it.  reaches  the 
lower  end  of  the  bars. 

The  combustion  effected  by  this  gratd 
produces  a  lively,  but  very  short  flame, 
only  one-fourth  of  a  metre  in  length. 
At  a  greater  distance  than  this  the  gases 
are  invisible,  though  very  hot,  as  is  proved 
by  the  immediate  incandescence  of  a 
strong  platinum -wire,  when  held  into 
them.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  combustion,  and  conse- 
quently the  absence  of  all  carbon,  is  the 
cause  of  the  invisibility  of  these  gases. 
They  may  in  this  respect  be  compared  to 
the  exterior  part  of  the  flame  produced  by 
a  blow-jipe. 

3.  "Whenever  it  is  desirable  to  increase 
the  surface  on  which*the  oil  is  evaporated, 
without  increasing  the  size  of  the  appara- 
tus, the  grate  has  to  be  laid  down  m  an 
inclined  position.  Thus  the  oil  has  to 
run  a  longer  distance,  and  the  quantity  of 
oil  evaporated  during  a  certain  time  is 
more  considerable.  The  draught  of  tfie 
stack  has  then  to  be  augmented  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  vivacity  of  the 
combustion,  so  as  to  make  the  latter  com- 
plete and  perfect. 

This  kind  of  apparatus  has  to  be  adopt- 
ed for  heating  locomotives  with  liquid 
fuel;  the  grate  may  be  placed  in  an  inclin- 
ed position  into  the  ash-pit.  The  bottom 
of  the  apparatus  may  be  made  of  copper, 
hollow,  and  filled  with  water  or  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  part  of  the 
boiler.  It  is  in  this  case  advantageous  to 
give  th3  whole  apparatus  the  shape  of 
a  cvlinder,  to  avoid  all  even  surfaces  as 
well  as  all  stay-bolts  in  the  interior  of  the 
fire-box.  The  oU  enters  through  a  num- 
ber of  holes  provided  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  grate ;  it  then  rims  down  over  the 
grate,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  a  cast- 
iron  projection  prevents  that  part  of  the 
oil  whicn  might  not  have  been  evaporated 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  bottom. 
The  locomotive  No.  291,  which  I  used  in 
my  experiments,  did  not  have  so  perfect 
an  apparatus,  not  being  specially  con- 
structed for  this  purpose.  The  grate  had 
there  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  ash-pit 
The  latter  was  closed  by  an  iron  plate, 
which  was  covered  and  protected  by  a 
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brick  plate.  The  iron  frame  below  the 
fire-bridge  had  to  be  protected  bj  a  brick 
mantle  resting  on  an  arch  of  fire-brick. 
This  temporary  arrangement  stood  very 
well  in  the  triola,  and  was  not  in  the  least 
affected  either  by  the  heat  in  the  hearth, 
or  by  the  shaking  of  the  engine,  although 
Uie  bricks  were  not  of  superior  quality, 
and  although  the  engine  moved  at  a  speed 
of  60  to  70  kilometrea  (=37  to  43  English 
miles)  per  hour.  The  distribution  of  the 
oil  over  the  grate  is  regulated  by  a  single 
graduated  cock.  Mr.  Brisse,  second  di- 
rector of  the  railroad  machine-shop  at 
Epemay,  has  replaced  this  cock  by  a  quite 
simple  apparatus,  of  which,  however,  I  am 
not  allowed  to  publish  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion. The  principal  feature  is  a  screw 
with  a  graduated  nead,  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  engine-driver. 

The  draught  in  the  chimney  is  effected 
in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  action  of  the 
blow-off  pipe.  a 

Whenever  mineral  oil  is  used  in  the 
right  way,  neither  smoke  nor  cinders  are 
produced.  When  the  locomotive  runs  at 
a  high  speed,  the  draught  effected  by  the 
blow-off  pipe  is  so  strong,  that  the  con- 
Bumption  of  oil,  and  consequently  the  pro- 
duction of  steam,  con  be  increased  at 
pleasure  without  creating  any  smoke. 

The  regulation  of  this  fire  by  means  of 
a  simple  cock,  is  so  easy  a  work  that  it  can 
be  done  by  the  engineer  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties.  The  appearance  of  the 
gases  which  escape  from  the  chimney, 
8er\'e3  as  a  guide  in  this  operation.  The 
gases  must  have  a  slight  yellowish  tint, 
which  shows  that  they  do  not  contain  an 
excess  of  air. 

A  self-acting  mechanism  can  be  applied 
to  the  cock  to  prevent  all  fatal  conse- 
quences which  might  arise  from  a  sudden 
and  vehement  concussion  produced  by 
some  accident  This  mechauism  would 
shut  the  cock  and  extinguish  the  fire  at 
once,  thus  rendering  a  conflagration  im- 
possible, which  has  often  originated  under 
such  circumstances  and  proved  highly 
disastrous  with  locomotives    heated  by 

I  must  here  remark  that  only  the  heavy 
and  thick-flowing  kinds  of  mineral  oil  or 
petroleum,  which  are  less  inflammable,  can 
be  used  to  advantage  for  heating  locomo- 
tives. The  oil  is  tested  by  being  heated 
to  100°  Celse,  after  which  a  well-lit  link  is 
dipped  into  it.     If  the  oil  is  of  the  proper 


kind,  the  link  will  not  set  fire  to  the  oil, 
but  will  itself  be  put  out 

Numerous  experiments  were  made  with 
the  above-described  heating  system  on 
the  French  Eastern  Railroad.  They  were 
conducted  by  Mr.  Dieudonne,  who  after- 
wards communicated  to  me  the  follow- 
ing tables  and  remarks  on  the  results 
obtained: 


||S    S    3    S 


Hit 


The  locomotive  used  in  these  trials  had 
but  one  driving  axle  and  weighed  20,000 
kilograms.  Weight  on  the  chiving  axle, 
8400  kilograms.  Size  of  heating  surface, 
60  square  metrea 

The  beet  results  were  obtained  on  the 
30th  of  July,  when  the  engine  developed 
about  250-horse  power,  or  4r^hor8e  power 
per  square  metre  of  heating  surface. 
This  result  is  certainly  very  8ati8&u>- 
tory. 

The  firing-up  of  the  engine  takes  76 
min.,  when  the  blow-off  pipe  of  another 
engine  is  used  for  the  purpose.  If  the 
engine  has  to  be  heated  up  excluaively  by 
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the  draught  of  its  own  chimnej,  3  J  hours 
are  necessary.      The  firing  up  of  an  or- 


dinary engine  with  coal  requires  2^  to  3 
hours. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 


The  whole  of  the  land  acquired  by  the 
Suez  Canal  Company,  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Bed  Sea,  for  the  works  of 
construction  and  maintenance,  amounts 
to  39f  square  miles,  and  about  37  square 
miles  were  required  for  the  construction 
of  the  fresh  water  canaL  The  former 
area  was  apportioned  by  the  Egyptian 
Convention  of  February,  1866,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

1CRE8. 

Port  Said 106*2.50 

From  Port  Said  to  El  Ferdane 5831.60 

Raz-8i  Ech 37.00 

Kantara 158.00 

From  £1  Ferdaue  to  Lake  Timsah 4003.00 

Ismailia,  on  Lake  Timsah 2854.00 

From  Lake  Timsah  to  the  Bitter  Lakes.  4200.75 

Across  the  Bitter  Lakes 350&85 

From  the  Bitter  Lakes  to  the  Logones  of 

Suez 1927.40 

Across  the  Laganes  of  Saez 889.50 

Port  ©f  Suez 889.50 

By  the  original  concession  the  powers 
of  the  Canal  Company  were  not  restricted 
to  this  area;  but  they  were  definitely  set- 
tled by  Napoleon  in  April,  1864,  when,  in 
his  character  of  Imperial  referee,  he  ad- 
justed the  difficulties  which  had  arisen 
between  the  Egyptian  Government  and 
the  Company.  By  that  decree  he  awarded 
an  indemnity  of  i^,360,000  to  be  gradu- 
ally paid  by  the  Egyptian  Government  in 
instalments,  commencing  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1864,  and  expiring  November 
1st,  1879;  the  sum  of  jSl,520,000  was  to 
be  paid  as  compensation  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  European  workmen  for  Egyptian 
laborers,  and  the  increased  dredging  plant; 
iSl  ,200,000  for  the  abandonment  of  cer- 
tain land  rights  granted  under  the  con- 
cession of  1856,  in  repayment  for  the  sums 
expended  and  works  done  upon  the  fresh- 
water canal ;  iS400,000  and  iS240,000  as 
payments  in  full  of  all  rights  to  duties 
levied  upon  the  fresh-water  canaL 

According  to  the  pubUshed  accounts  of 
the  Company,  the  total  amount  raised  for 
the  works  since  the  opening  of  the  sub- 
scription in  France  in  November,  1858, 
has  been  iS18,066,265,  and  the  total  ex- 
penses, indnddng  works,  material,  and 
inty  tiie  purchase  of  certain  lands,  the 


financial,  engineering,  and  general  admin- 
istration, has  amounted  to  iS16,174,9B8, 
leaving  a  balance  in  hand,  between  the 
actual  outlay  and  the  subscribed  capital, 
of  iei,891,332— a  sum  chiefly  made  up  by 
iSl,189,781,  the  concession  of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  and  jS680,000  of  cash  in 
hand  at  Alexandria  and  Paris. 

The  details  of  the  gross  realized  capital 
may  be  briefly  collected  as  follows: 

Shareholders'  capital £8,000,000 

Sale  of  bonds 3,999,996 

Egyptian  Convention 1,189,781 

Imperial  arbitration 3,300,000 

Bates  of  exchange 258,852 

Varioos  receipts  realized  by  the  Gomp'y    1, 257, 636 

£18,066,265 

The  summary  of  the  expenditure  ac- 
count stands  thus: 

General  expenses  of  preliminary  arrange- 
ments, survey,  etc.,  from  1854  to  1859  £3, 

Greneral  expenses  of  administration  and 
negotiation  between  France  and 
Egypt 

Sanitary  service,  1868,  1869 

Telegraph  service,  18G8,  1869 

Transport  service,  boats,  rolling  stock, 
boildings,   etc 

Payments  to  contractors  for  mattrials. 

Dredging  machines  and  heavy  plant..     1, 

Workshops 

Works  of  construction,  canals  and  ports    8, 

Miscellaneous 

Expenses  of  various  branches  of  the 
Comptmy's  management 


166,705 


678,449 

24,282 

6,800 

324,887 
688,557 
363,848 
168,830 
706,866 
278,499 

768,210 


£16,174933 

So  that  the  actual  amount  expended  upon 
the  canal  has  been  jS161,749.34  per  mile. 
This  amount,  of  course,  represents  the 
total  outlay,  from  which  have  to  be  deduct- 
ed the  sums  to  be  reaUzed  by  the  sale  of 
plant,  the  Egyptian  concession,  the  in- 
demnity award,  and,  to  arrive  at  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  construction,  the  expenses  of 
management,  a  total  of  iS9,394,938  to  be 
deducted  from  the  iS16,174,934,  leaving 
ie6,779,996  as  the  total  cost  of  construc- 
tion up  to  the  end  of  June  last,  the  bal- 
ance in  hand  being  then,  as  we  have  seen, 
iSl,891,332  ;  and,  assuming  that  this  bal- 
ance was  found  sufficient  to  complete  the 
works,  the  actual  cost  per  mile  of  the 
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canal  proper  will  have  been  j^,671,d28, 
exclusive  of  administration,  etc. 

Now  that  the  long  and  tedious  work  is 
finished,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  accla- 
mations which  greet  the  successful  sever- 
ance of  the  Isthmus  should  occupy  the 
universal  breath,  and  that  admiration  of 
the  work  should  absorb  all  public  thought. 
But  a  few  weeks,  however,  and  the  Suez 
Canal  will  be  no  longer  universally  regard- 
ei  as  a  modem  wonder  of  the  world,  but  as 
a  commercial  and  maritime  convenience, 
and  what  is  now  gazed  upon  as  marvel- 
lous will  soon  become  common-place.  Then 
all  the  doubts  which  have  been  current, 
and  strengthened  by  the  unfortunate 
grounding  of  vessels  on  the  inauguration 
day,  will  have  been  scattered  or  confirmed; 
we  have  M.  de  Lesseps'  assurance  that  all 
the  fears  occasioned  by  those  contretemps 
are  groundless;  but  a  short  experience  of 
the  practical  working  of  the  canal  will  re- 
fute or  establish  theories,  and  it  will  bie 
interesting  to  watch  whether  the  sand- 
banks, as  prophesied  by  alarmists,  will 
stop  the  navigation ;  if  the  harbor  of 
Port  Said  will  silt  up,  and  the  canal  be- 
come choked,  or  its  banks  destroyed. 
And  the  time  that  is  neec^d  to  test  the 
engineering  success  of  the  work  will  also 
prove  sufficient  to  establish  its  commer- 
cial prosperity  or  failure.  The  competi- 
tion and  advancement  of  trade  seem  alike 
to  forbid  the  latter;  and  not  the  canal 
alone,  but  the  Mediterranean  ports  also, 
will  share  the  advantages  of  the  trade  it 
has  diverted.  The  following  table,  com- 
piled by  M.  de  Lesseps,  shows  the  saving 
of  distances  which  will  be  effected  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Isthmus  route,  Bombay 
being  taken  as  the  converging  point : 

Distances. 


European  and 
American   Ports. 


Ck>D8tantinople 

Malta 

Trieste 

Mftreeilles 

Cadiz 

Lisbon 

Bordeaux 

Havre 

London 

Liyerpool 

Amsterdam  . . . 
Rt  Petersburg. 

New  York 

New  Orleans  . . 


By  tboCape. 

By  the  Canal. 

Saving 
Bffdcted. 

miles. 

mi  leu. 

miles. 

14,760 

4,350 

10.410 

14,130 

4.990 

9.140 

14,420 

5.660 

8.760 

13,675 

5.745 

7.930 

12.684 

5,384 

7,200 

12,950 

6.050 

6,900 

13,670 

6.770 

6.900 

14,030 

6.830 

7.200 

14.400 

7.500 

6,900 

14.280 

7,380 

6,900 

14,400 

7.500 

8,900 

15.850 

8.950 

6,900 

15.000 

9,100 

5,900 

15,G00 

9,000 

6,G00 

The  average  distance  being  reduced  one* 
half  via  the  now  route. 

Even  before  its  completion  the  Suez 
Canal  was  pressed  into  the  service  of 
transporting  goods  to  the  utmost  of  its 
capacity,  and  up  to  the  30th  of  June  last, 
iS136,865  has  been  realized  bv  tolls.  Al- 
ready, for  six  years  the  harbor  of  Pcwrt 
Said  had  been  a  resort  for  ships.  In 
1863,  295  ships,  collectively  of  48,759  tons, 
had  called  there.  From  the  1st  of  June, 
1867,  to  the  15th  of  April,  1868,  1,000 
vessels,  representing  232,000  tons,  had 
entered  Port  Said — a  number  which  in- 
creased during  the  following  year  to  1,362 
ships,  collectively  of  637,440  tona  At 
this  present  time  Port  Said  forms  a  depot 
for  no  less  than  seven  steam  navigation 
companies — ^the  Messageries  Imp^riales, 
the  Society-General  of  Steam  TrannxMrt, 
the  Marc  Fraissinet  Company  of  Mar- 
seilles, the  Bazin  Company,  the  Bussian 
Company  of  Navigation  and  Commerce,  a 
Spanish  Steamship  Company,  the  Aus- 
trian Lloyds;  and  an  American  Company 
is  about  to  be  established  with  a  capitid 
of  ;£6,000,000  with  the  Mediterranean 
ports  as  depots,  and  trading  thence  to 
India  and  Cnina ;  while  we  are  of  course 
building  vessels  specially  designed  for  the 
new  route. 

With  so  much  activity,  and  with  hope 
of  so  vast  a  diversion  of  trade  towjEirds 
the  canal,  the  prospects  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ports  are  especially  flourishing. 
Marseilles  of  course  will  reap  the  greatest 
advantage,  but  all  the  other  towns  upon 
the  coast  will  profit  by  the  benefit  of  a 
newly-created  trade,  or  will  awake  to  win 
back  the  positions  they  once  held. 

THE  French  are  making  arrangements  in 
good  time  for  observing  the  transits  of 
Venus,  which  will  take  place  in  the  years 
1874  and  1882.  The  event  is  one  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  value  to  seientifio 
men,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  it 
should  be  viewed  from  those  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface  where  it  can  be  best  ob- 
served. The  stations  fixed  upon  for  1874, 
are  Oahu  (one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands), 
Eerguelen  Island  (in  ^e  Indian  Ocean), 
Rodriguez  fa  dependency  of  the  Mauri- 
tius), Auckland  (New  Zealand),  and  Al- 
exandria.     

THE  directors  of  the  Edinburgh  School 
of  Arts  have  agreed  to  allow  female 
students  to  attend  its  lectures  and  clasdds. 
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RESEARCHES  UPON  THE  STRENGTH  OP  MATERIALS  EMPLOYED 

IN  MODERN  SYSTEMS  OF  BUILDING. 


Ftom  "  Ibe  guilder. 


tt 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  second  and 
concluding  volume  of  Mr.  Bindon  Stonev's 
work  on  strains  in  girders  and  similar 
structures.'*' 

The  work,  in  its  complete  form,  appears 
likely  to  prove  so  important  a  contribu- 
tion towards  the  elucidation  of  the  science 
and  practice  of  construction,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  consider  that  the  present 
volume,  from  the  elements  of  which  it 
treats,  puts  forward  claims  to  somewhat 
fuller  notice. 

Although  so  long  an  interval  may  be 
regarded  by  some  to  have  elapsed  before 
the  appearance  of  the  concluding  portion 
of  the  work,  when  the  wide  range  of 
authorities  to  which  the  author  has  had 
occasion  to  make  reference  is  noted,  and 
the  nature  of  the  inquiries  incident  to 
such  a  work  is  borne  in  mind,  it  will  no 
doubt  be  admitted  that  time  would  be 
necessarily  occupied  in  the  production 
of  such  a  volume  as  that  which  is  now 
before  us. 

It  appears  at  an  opportune  moment,  as 
a  want  nas  long  been  asserting  itself  no 
less  on  the  part  of  the  general  public 
than  in  professional  circles,  with  reference 
to  the  comparative  safety  and  durability, 
as  well  as  cost,  of  modem  engineering  and 
architectural  erections. 

More  particularly  may  this,  perhaps, 
be  said  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  com- 
pound structures  in  which  iron  and  other 
materials  may  have  been  extensively  em- 
ployed. 

A  theory  has  sprung  up  of  late  years 
which  has  been  by  many  considered 
favorable  to  the  application  of  iron  to 
building  purposes  hurgely  in  conjunction 
with  the  ordinary  practices  of  architec- 
ture. Since  the  introduction  of  this 
system,  however,  the  theory  of  construc- 
tion itself  would  appear  to  have  become 
so  widened  by  successive  changes  in  the 
manufacture  and  preparation  of  building 
materials,  more  especially  of  lately  added 
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elements,  that  former  investigations  into 
the  strength  and  properties  of  materials^ 
have  in  some  instances  become  more  or 
less  valueless  and  inapplicable.    Unlike  i^ 
somewhat  similar  treatise  to  that  which 
is  now  under  consideration,  which  was 
issued  by  Mr.  Clark,  and  founded  upon 
the    construction    of   the    Conway    and 
Britannia  tubular  bridges,  the  conclusions 
which  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  author 
of  the  present  volumes  are  not    alone 
based  upon  such  features  as  might  have 
been  observable  during  the  erection  of 
any  particular  undertaking,  but  in  addi- 
tion embrace  the  opinions  of  many  well- 
known  authorities  who  have  treated  of 
some  of  the  questions  which  are  involved. 
The  treatise  upon  the  Anglesea  and  Car- 
narvon Bridges  has  long  been  regarded 
as  an  authority  of  rank,  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  many  of  the  assertions 
which  it  embodies  could  be  referred  to 
actual  experiments  which  were  necessi- 
tated in  carrying  out  the  undertakings  of 
which  the  work  treats.    The  value  of  Mr. 
Stoney's  work,  independently  considered, 
may  be  inferred,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  in  a  single  span  of  460  ft   of  the 
Tubular  Girder  Bridge,  between  Holy- 
head and  Anglesea,  no  less  a  quantibr 
than  3,000  tons  of  material  is  employed, 
while  in  other  structures  which  serve  a 
like  purpose,  the  desired  objects    have 
been  accomplished  with  less.    5^otably  we 
would  refer  to  the  late  Mr.  Boebling's 
bridge  over  the  Niagara  Falls,  in  America — 
a  structure  which  is,  as  well  known,  used 
for  purposes  of  locomotive  passenger  and 
goods  traffic,  and  yet  comprises  within  a 
single  span  of  820  ft.  only  1,000  tons  of 
materials,  and  of  this  quantity  more  than 
one  half  is  timber.    The  scope  which,  by 
such  a  contrast  alone,  would  seem  to  be 
afforded  for  a  more  economical  adaptation 
of  material  than  that  which  obtains  in 
English  practice,  might  be  considered  to 
justify  the  researches    into   which    Mr. 
Stoney  has  been  led  in  these  volumes,  and 
we  would  have  been  far  more  displeased 
to  have  observed  a  reference  to  the  com- 
parative cost,  style,  and  weight  of  such 
undertakings  as  executed  in  i^gland  and 
elsewhere,  notwithstanding  the  prejudicial 
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reflectiong  to  which  such  an  inquiry  might 
be  calculated  to  give  rise. 

The  question  of  the  weight  of  materials 
demanded  in  the  erection  of  bridges  was, 
we  believe,  first  sought  to  be  experimen- 
tally realized  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Peter 
Barlow,  whose  standard  investigations 
upon  the  strength  of  materials  are  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  the  present  volumes. 
Although,  contrary  to  the  predictions  of 
the  moment,  considerable  success  has  at- 
tended the  erection  of  the  Niagara  Rail- 
way Suspension  Bridge,  the  system  upon 
which  it  is  constructed  would  not  appear  to 
have  largely  recommended  itself  for  adop- 
tion. Numerous  costly  railway  bridges 
hav6  recently  been  erected  over  the  river 
Thames,  and  in  some  instances  the  ques- 
tion of  level  has,  at  great  additional  cost, 
been  seen  to  have  been  subordinated  to 
the  requirements  of  an  arch  structure. 
A  more  extensive  appHcation  of  the  Niag- 
ara Bridge  system  has  been  lately  em- 
ployed in  the  designs  of  a  grand  bridge  over 
one  of  the  American  rivers,  and  we  believe 
that  it  has  long  been  an  object,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Peter  Barlow,  to  introduce  a 
somewhat  similar  class  of  suspension 
bridge  into  the  domain  of  engineering  sci- 
ence in  this  country.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  present  Lambeth  Bridge  embodies  a 
most  important  series  of  investigations 
as  to  the  cost  and  stability  of  bridge  ac- 
comodation, and  that  Mr.  Barlow  made  a 
special  ioumeyto  inspect  the  Niagara  struc- 
ture before  this  experiment  was  attempted. 
The  longitudinal  stiffening  of  the  Lambeth 
Bridge  is  of  iron,  while  in  Mr.  Roebling's 
design  it  is  of  wood.  The  question  as  to 
the  desired  rigidity  in  such  structures 
mainly  resolves  itself  into  the  dependence 
which  may  be  placed  upon  the  nature  of 
the  materials  to  be  employed.  Prior  to 
the  application  of  iron  in  the  form  of  wire 
cables  in  suspension  structures,  it  is  well 
known  that  English  engineers  regarded 
with  much  diffidence  the  continuity  of 
certain  qualities  in  iron  throughout 
great  lengths,  either  in  the  form  of 
girders,  suspension  links,  or  laminated 
bands.  This  doubt  yet  largely  prevails, 
and  some  important  evidence  is  adduced 
in  reference  to  these  points  by  Mr.  Stoney, 
which  is  likely  to  engage  considerable  at- 
tention in  the  professions  of  engineering 
and  architecture. 

We  are  led  to  infer  that  the  author  is 
in  accord  in  a  certain  measure  with  Mr. 


Barlow  as  to  the  magnitude  of  practicable 
epans  upon  the  susjpensibn  principle,  and 
that  this  object  would  be  chiefly  ukely  to 
be  attained  where  the  inherent  defects  at- 
tending the  application  of  iron  in  ordin- 
ary forms  may  be  avoided.  So  far,  up  to 
the  present  moment,  the  economical  ap- 
pUance  of  iron  in  the  erection  of  bridges 
of  large  span  would  appear  to  be  discoY- 
ered  in  cases  where  that  material  has  been 
employed  in  the.  form  of  continuous  twist- 
ed vrire  ropes.  In  view  of  the  future 
erection  of  any  large  railway  bridge,  say, 
for  instance,  over  the  Mersey,  uniting 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  a  project  which 
has  been  long  contemplatea  ;  or,  in  the 
event  of  the  necessity  arising  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  connection  between  Holy- 
head and  Anglesea,  should  the  existing 
means  fail,  the  practicability  of  the  sus- 
pension system  as  seen  to  be  successfully 
carried  out  in  America,  will  necessarily 
claim  further  attention  and  research. 

Mr.  Stoney's  reference  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  which  are  given 
in  a  valuable  tabulated  form  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  are  in  no  way  calculated  to 
reassure  us  as  to  the  advantages  which 
would  be  likely  to  attend  a  too  unguarded 
employment  of  iron  and  cognate  materials 
in  arcnitecture.  It  has  been  demonstra- 
ted that  regard  must  be  paid  to  architec- 
tural requirements  in  cases  where  iron 
may  be  proposed  to  be  employed  as  an 
auxiliary  material,  and  many  results  tend 
to  prove  that  in  this  respect  the  tentative 
science  of  engineering  must  be  held  sub- 
ordinate to  the  better  founded  and  estab- 
lished laws  of  architecture. 

Mr.  Stoney  obser>'es  that  when  an  im- 
perfectly elastic  material  has  received  a 
permanent  set  from  the  appHcation  of  any 
weight,  which  is  subsequently  removed, 
the  material  becomes  more  perfectly  elas- 
tic than  before,  within  the  range  of  strain 
which  first  produced  the  set,  and  its  alter- 
ation of  length  per  unit  of  strain  is  less 
than  at  first.  For  practical  purposes  the 
author  asserts  that  the  limits  of  elasticity 
in  wrought-iron  does  not  exceed  12  tons 
per  square  inch;  and  though  higher  strains 
than  this  may  not  in  the  least  diminish  its 
ultimate  strength,  yet  they  will  take  the 
stretch  out  of  it,  and  this  may  render  iron 
which  was  originally  tough  and  ductile  so 
hard  and  brittle  as  to  be  seriously  injured 
for  many  purposes.  It  is,  in  our  opinion, 
to  the  injudicious  tests  to  which  iron  is 
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occasionally  sabjected,  that  many  cases  of 
rupture  may  be  attributed  in  that  ma- 
terial, and  possibly  many  instances  of  dis- 
astrous boiler  explosion.  The  extreme 
facility  with  which  the  tensile  strain  and 
compressive  resistance  of  iron  may  be  re- 
gulated has  almost  rendered  the  employ- 
ment of  that  material  at  length  dangerous, 
especially  in  conjunction  with  materials  of 
dissimilar  properties. 

Iron  may  be  made  to  pass  through  so 
many  grades  of  deterioration  in  its  man- 
rdskctaie  without  readily  indicating  the  pro- 
cesses to  which  it  may  have  been  subjected 
without  actual  strain  or  fracture,  that  the 
tendency  of  home  and  foreign  competi- 
tion, coupled  with  the  facilities  to  wnich 
we  have  referred,  has  resulted  in  bringing 
the  production  of  that  article  in  England 
in  some  directicms  to  a  discreditable  leyeL 
It  would  appear  that  the  tensile  proper- 
ties ol  iron  may  be  retained  over  a  wider 
range  of  cheap  contamination  than  some 
of  its  other  properties,  and  many  of  the 
qualities  of  iron  now  usefully  employed 
in  building  are  imported  from  abroad. 

We  notice  with  interest  that  in  connec- 
tion with  the  theory  of  strains  in  girders 
and  similar  structures  the  imperfections 
which  are  most  commonly  to  be  met  with 
in  the  materials  which  are  adverted  to, 
are  viewed  with  that  importance  which 
this  branch  of  the  subject  deserves.  There 
could  not,  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  be  found 
in  any  publication  extant  a  more  masterly 
exposition  of  the  general  properties  of  iron 
than  is  to  be  met  with  in  this  volume.  No 
review  of  a  work  of  this  kind  could  prob- 
ably do  full  justice  to  its  contents,  for  be- 
ing mainly  intended  for  the  instruction  of 
engineering  students,  and  for  guidance  in 
the  varied  elements  of  constructive  science, 
it  would  be  attended  with  difficulty  to 
single  out  for  especial  remark  any  partic- 
ular branch  of  which  it  treats.  We  do 
not  remember,  however,  in  any  similar 
work  which  has  come  under  our  notice, 
to  have  observed  the  question  of  con- 
nections in  iron  so  treated  of  as  in  some 
portions  of  the  later  volume,  more  par- 
ticularly under  the  heading  of  "  Applian- 
ces for  Connecting  Iron  Work,"  pages  361 
to  370.  A  perusal  of  the  first  265  pages 
of  voL  iL  would  well  repay  the  attention 
of  architects  and  builders,  being  compos- 
ed more  particularly  of  a  treatise  on  com- 
preasiTe  resistance  in  bodies  of  brick-work, 
stone,  iron,  and  various  classes  of  cements. 


as  well  as  including  the  action  of  cements 
and  builders'  materials  under  tensile  and 
lateral  strains.  This  feature  of  the  work, 
in  view  of  the  recent  incident  at  the  Hol- 
born  Valley  Viaduct,  is  entitled  to  espe- 
cial attention. 

Quoting  some  experiments  of  Mr.  Clark, 
in  relation  to  the  action  of  stone  under 
compression,  the  author  says  that  in  the 
instance  which  he  refers  to,  "the  sand- 
stones gave  way  very  suddenly,  and  with- 
out any  previous  cracking  or  warning. 
After  fracture,  the  upper  portion  generally 
retained  the  form  of  an  inverted  square 
pyramid,  very  symmetrical,  the  sides  bulg- 
mg  away  in  pieces  all  round.  The  lime- 
stone formed  perpendicular  cracks  and 
splinters  a  considerable  time  before  they 
crushed." 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  many  that 
this  description  represents  very  nearly 
the  order  in  which  the  fractures  in  the 
Farringdon  Street  columns  would  seem  to 
have  been  generated.  We  hope,  however, 
these  are  not  so  extensive  in  the  mass  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  columns.  Continuing 
from  this  portion  of  the  work,  Mr.  Eennie 
observes:  "  It  is  a  curious  fact,  in  the  rup- 
ture of  amorphous  stones,  that  pyramids 
are  formed,  having  for  their  base  the 
upper  side  of  the  cube  next  the  lever,  the 
action  of  which  displaces  the  sides  of  the 
cube  precisely  as  if  a  wedge  had  operated 
between." 

The  features  which  have  presented 
themselves  in  the  visible  lines  of  frac- 
ture upon  the  polished  facets  of  the 
Holbom  Viaduct  column,  appear  so  to 
approximate  to  what  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated from  the  experiments  which  ai*e 
described  in  this  portion  of  Mr.  Stoney's 
work  on  the  theory  of  strains,  that  we 
view  the  occurrence  with  a  regret  which 
no  assurance  with  which  we  have  yet 
been  inspired  has  diminished  to  the  ex- 
tent that  could  be  wished. 

The  importance  of  such  a  treatise  as 
that  which  Mr.  Stoney  has  at  length  pro- 
duced, in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  of  mod- 
em engineering  and  architectural  estab- 
lishments, cannot  well  be  overrated. 

In  concluding  the  observations  which 
we  have  been  led  to  make  upon  the  peru- 
sal of  the  work,  we  would  note  the  smgu- 
lar  lucidity  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
letter-press,  and  the  novelty  of  the  illus- 
trations which  is  displayed.    As  an  ex- 
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ample  of  the  clearness  and  simplicitj  for 
immediate  reference  with  which  works  of 
a  similar  character  may  be  contrived,  it 
may  claim  to  possess  several  features  well 
worthy  of  imitation. 

Mr.  Stoney's  work  lends  a  ready  key  to 
the  more  abstrose  elements  and  problems 
of  constmctiye  science;  and  it  is  sufficient 
to  bear  in  mind  the  length  of  time  over 


which  the  author's  labors  have  extended 
in  its  production,  to  reach  the  conchiai<m 
that  the  work  may  have  been  written 
with  other  objects  than  those  of  pecu- 
niary gain  or  contemporary  praise. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  valii- 
able  accession  to  the  literature  of  applied 
arts  and  sciences,  and  in  its  more  especial 
direction  should  take  a  foremost  rank. 


SOMETHma  ABOUT  BELLS. 


FVom  **  Tb«  OntaiT. 
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The  largest  bell  in  the  world  is  in  Mos- 
cow— ^the  City  of  Bells.  It  was  cast  by 
order  of  the  Empress  Anne,  in  1653;  is 
21  ft.  4^  in.  in  height,  22  ft.  5^  m.  in  di- 
ameter where  the  clapper  strikes,  and  is 
beUeved  to  weigh  from  360,000  to  440,000 
lbs.  Historians  are  in  doubt  whether  this 
giant  among  bells  was  ever  hung.  Dr. 
Clark,  who  saw  it  about  the  year  1801, 
says,  in  his  ''Travels,"  "The  Russians 
might  as  well  have  attempted  to  suspend 
a  Ime-of-battle  ship  with  all  its  stores  and 
guns."  Bayard  Taylor,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintains  that  it  was  both  hung 
and  nmg,  "  it  being  struck  by  the  dap- 
per," as  Korb  says  in  his  diary,  "  fifty  men 
pulling  upon  it,  one  half  upon  each  side." 

In  1837,  the  Czar  Nicholas  caused  it  to 
be  disinterred  from  its  bed  of  sand,  where 
it  is  supposed  it  was  lodged  during  the 
conflegrition  of  1737,  and  placed  it  on  the 
granite  pedestal  where  it  now  rests.  It 
was  then  consecrated  as  a  chapel,  the  en- 
trance to  the  interior  being  through  a 
large  fracture  near  the  mouth,  the  cause 
of  which  is  also  a  subject  of  controversy. 

It  is  recorded  that  at  the  casting  of 
this  bell,  nobles  were  present  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver 
plate,  jewelry,  and  other  votive  offerings 
which  they  cast  into  the  furnace.  It  is 
doubtless  owing  to  this  practice,  which 
prevailed  in  olden  times,  that  the  existing 
notion  is  derived  that  ancient  bells  are  of 
better  material  than  the  modem  ones,  on 
account  of  the  silver  in  their  composition. 
It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the  idea 
is  incorrect,  since  recent  experiments  have 
shown  that  its  introduction  causes  a  posi- 
tive deterioration  of  the  resonant  quality 
of  bell  metal.  Whoever  has  been  in  Rus- 
sia recalls  as  chief  among  his  memories 


the  sounds  of  the  great  bells  which  form 
a  part  of  religious  worship,  and  are  re- 
garded by  the  Russians  with  superstitioufl 
veneration.  In  Moscow  alone  there  ar« 
five  thousand,  and  when  they  unite  on 
festive  occasions  in  one  mighty  chime,  the 
effect,  especially  at  a  disttmce,  is  said  to 
be  majestically  grand. 

There  is  now  suspended  in  the  tower  of 
St  Ivan,  at  Moscow,  a  bell  which  weighs 
144,000  lb&,  and  the  diameter  of  which  is 
13  ft.  It  is  said  that  when  it  sounds, 
which  is  but  once  a  year,  **  a  deep,  hollow 
murmur  vibrates  all  over  Moscow,  like  the 
fullest  notes  of  a  vast  organ  or  the  rolling 
of  distant  thunder." 

The  bell  of  Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  at 
Paris,  cast  in  1680,  weighs  30,000  lb&  ; 
that  of  Si  Peter's,  at  Home,  weighs 
17,000  lbs. ;  that  of  Notre  Dame  Cathedral, 
Montreal — the  largest  in  America — ^29,000 
lbs. ;  and  that  of  the  Parliament  House, 
in  London,  30,000  Iba  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Hie  largest  bells  heard  in  our 
American  cities  rarely  weigh  more  than 
3,000  or  4,000  lbs.,  some  idea  may  had  of 
the  volume  of  tone  which  belongs  to  the 
monster  bells  above  described. 

The  Chinese  have  likewise  produced 
bells  of  colossal  size,  one  of  which,  at 
Pekin,  weighs  120,000  lbs.,  but  the  tone  of 
their  bells  is  said  to  be  discordant  and 
"panny  "  like  that  of  their  gongs." 


THB  most  remarkable  fact  in  connection 
with  the  mortality  of  Bombay  is  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  casualties 
are  casued  by  zpnoiic  diseases  of  the  mias- 
matic order — ^that  is  to  say,  are  consequent 
on  defective  drainage,  impure  water,  ab- 
sence of  ventilation,  and  the  unclean  habits 
'  of  the  community. 
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UNDEB  THE  THAMES 

Frpm  u  Hie  BaUdiDg  News." 


In  March  of  the  jear  1843,  the  first 
passage  under  the  Thames  was  opened  to 
the  public  by  the  celebrated  engineer, 
Isambard  Brunei;  in  a  few  weeks  a  second 
sob-way  was  opened  by  Mr.  Barlow. 
Separated  by  an  interval  of  26  years, 
passing  under  the  same  river  at  points 
not  widely  apart,  it  may  be  instructive  to 
"  compai*e  notes  "  on  the  two. 

''  The  Thames  Tunnel "  has  for  long 
been  one  of  the  wonders  of  childhood,  a 
leading  attraction  in  pictorial  exhibitions, 
and  from  its  subterranean  depths  many  a 
toy  has  been  carried  into  far-off  country 
villages  as  a  memento  of  a  visit  to  the 
great  metropolis.  These  associations  have 
thrown  around  Brunei's  great  work  a  sort 
of  halo  which  Mr.  Barlow's  tube  will  never 
achieva  Our  purpose,  however,  lies  with 
the  constructive  peculiarities  of  the  two 
kindred,  yet  unlike,  works.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  no  attempt  had  been 
made,  prior  to  the  time  of  Brunei,  to  pass 
the  Thames  by  a  tunnel ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  find  tiiat  a  company  called  the 
Thames  Archway  Company  commenced  a 
tunnel  so  far  back  as  1804,  and  did,  in- 
deed, penetrate  the  bed  of  the  river  for  a 
distance  of  1,040  feel  Unfortunately,  a 
very  high  tide  put  a  stop  to  their  labors, 
as  a  violent  inrush  of  water  filled  the 
tnnneL  After  some  attempts  to  raise 
capital  to  pump  out  the  water,  the  whole 
scheme  was  abandoned.  This  tunnel  was 
to  have  led  from  Botherhithe  to  Lime- 
house.  Even  so  far  back  as  1799,  a  tun- 
nel was  talked  of  between  Tilbury  and 
Gravesend. 

The  following' are  the  salient  points  in 
the  history  of  Brunners  tunnel  The 
plans  were  completed  in  1823,  and  the 
works  commenced  in  1824  The  great 
mistake  made  in  this  first  tunnel  was  in 
carrying  the  heading  too  near  to  the 
water  of  the  river;  in  fact,  sometimes  not 
more  than  4  ft.  intervened  between  the 
tunnel  and  the  water.  Great,  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulties  were  thus  en« 
countered.  During  the  progress  of  the 
work  a  stoppage  of  seven  years  occurred 
through  an  irruption  of  the  river.  After 
incessant  care,  and  the  exercise  of  great 
engineering  skill,  Brunei  completed  his 
great  work  in   1843.      Thus    19   years 


elapsed  between  tiie  commencement  and 
finish  of  this  work,  which  even  now  stands 
unrivalled  in  the  solidity  of  its  construc- 
tion. Deducting  the  7  years  during 
which  the  works  were  suspended,  it  will 
be  seen  that  12  were  really  spent  in  its 
completion.  As  its  construction  was 
difficult,  so  was  it  also  costly,  the  total 
expenditure  being  about  i^50,000.  As  is 
well  known,  the  sub-way  which  Brunei 
thus  made  has  been  purchased  for  pur- 
poses of  metropolitan  railway  extension. 
Ere  long  two  lines  of  rails  will  traverse 
its  massive  arche&  Thus,  in  this  final 
adoption  of  his  great  work,  has  Brunei 
the  Elder  been  proved  to  have  been  right, 
but  before  his  time  ;  just  as  his  yet  more 
famous  son  has  triumphed  over  those  who 
scoffed  at  the  "  Great  Eastern  "  as  a  use- 
less monster,  little  dreaming  of  the  work 
she  was  to  do  in  joining  far  distant  lands 
together  by  magic  elecixic  bonds  of  union. 
Turning  now  from  the  massive  elliptical 
brick-work  of  Brunei,  with  its  two  14  ft. 
archways  passing,  as  it  were,  along  the 
foci  of  its  length,  let  us  look  at  the  no  less 
wonderful  work  of  Mr.  Barlow.  As  Bru- 
nei's work  was  marvellous  for  its  vast 
solidity  and  the  many  difficulties  overcome 
in  its  construction,  so  is  Mr.  Barlow's  sub- 
way wonderful  for  its  cheapness  and  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  has  been 
executed.  On  the  16th  of  February,  1824, 
Brunei  commenced  his  tunnel,  and 
finished  it  in  March,  1843.  Just  45  years 
later,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1869,  was 
the  present  sub-way  started,  and  it  will  be 
opened  in  November,  thus  taking  nine 
monUis  to  complete.  The  estimate  for  its 
construction  was  iS16,000,  and  the  cost 
will,  in  fact,  most  probably  be  under  this 
sum.  Of  course,  in  comparing  the  cost 
of  this  present  work  with  that  of  Brunei's, 
the  very  great  difference  in  magnitude 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  dimensions 
of  Mr.  Barlow's  tube  are  as  follows  :  The 
diameter  of  the  tube  is  7  ft,  and  its  total 
lexigth  will  be  1,320  ft.,  of  which  1,110  are 
finished  ;  its  material  is  cast-iron.  This 
cast*iron  is  disposed  in  segments,  each 
reaching  18  inches  along  the  tunnel,  and 
nearly  ^  round  it,  and  weighing  about  4 
cwt.  eada.  At  the  top  a  key  is  inserted  to 
tighten  the  segments  into  their  places, 
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These  keys  weigh  about  1  ewt.  each.  The 
joints  are  made  with  strips  oiF  white  pine 
between  the  longitudinal  flanges,  and  with 
tow  in  the  circular  ones.  The  tunnel  is 
cut  through  the  London  day  at  such  a 
depth  that  at  no  spot  does  the  nver  wat«r 
come  within  22  ft.  of  the  tube.  That 
there  should  any  injury  arise  to  the  tube 
from  the  action  of  water  is  very  unlikely, 
as  not  only  is  the  clay  so  free  from  water 
that  every  drop  required  for  the  work  has 
to  be  sent  down  the  shaft  on  Tower-hill, 
but  a  coating  of  has  cement  is  being 
forced  in  around  the  tube  by  pumping. 
To  admit  of  this  being  done,  a  space  of  1 
in.  is  left  all  round  the  tube  by  cutting  the 
heading  through  the  clay  that  much 
larger  than  the  tube  itself.  One  very  re- 
markable fact  in  connection  with  this  tun- 
nel is  the  great  distinctness  with  which 
sounds  reach  it  from  the  river  overhead. 
The  passage  of  steamers  up  and  down  the 
river  is  distinctly  audible  m  the  sound  of 
the  paddles  and  screws ;  nay,  sometime 
back,  Mr.  Barlow  was  fetched  in  a  great 
hurry  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  because 
a  sound  as  of  rushing  water  was  plainly 
heard.  On  examination  this  sound,  which 
had  so  alarmed  those  working  in  the  tun- 
nel, was  found  to  be  caused  by  a  large 
steamer  in  the  river  blowing  off  her  spare 
steam.  Recently  a  steamboat  exploded 
near  the  Tower  Wharf,  and,  strange 
though  it  may  seem,  not  only  was  the 
explosion  audible,  but  its  effects  could  be 
plainly  felt  in  every  part  of  the  tunnel 
At  the  present  time  it  is  rather  sultry 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  near  the  shield, 
as  all  the  air  has  to  be  driven  in  by  a  fan 
in  the  shaft,  and  a  good  deal  of  warmth 
is  naturally  produced  by  the  men  at  work 
and  the  candles  needed  for  their  use.  So 
soon,  however,  as  air  is  reached  at  the 
Tooly  street  side,  all  will  be  cool  enough. 
On  the  completion  of  the  tube,  rails  of  2  ft. 
6  in.  gauge  will  be  laid  in  it»  and  upon 
these  rails  omnibuses  of  iron  will  be  run. 
These  omnibuses  will  be  10  ffc.  6  in.  long, 
5  ft.  3  in.  wide,  and  5  ft.  11  in.  high.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  at  each  side  of  the 
river  will  be  provided  ropes,  driven  by 
stationary  engines.  These  ropes  are  to 
give  the  buses  a  start  of  about  a  hundred 
feet  down  the  incline.  After  this  impetus 
the  vehicle  will  descend  the  rest  of  the 
inchne  and  ascend  the  opposite  one  without 
further  application  of  power  to  it,  except 
from  the  effects  of  gravity  in  the  first  half 


of  its  transit  Up  and  down  the  shafts  the 
passengers  are  to  be  taken  by  means  of 
lifts.  Mr.  Barlow  estimates  that  not  quite 
three  minutes  will  be  requisite  for  each 
transit,  including  the  raising  and  lowering 
of  the  lifts.  Allowing,  therefore,  14  per- 
sons to  each  journey,  and  16  hours  to  each 
working  day,  upwards  of  4,400  passengers 
per  day  can  be  carried.  If  requisite,  two 
omnibuses  can  be  joined  together,  or  one 
of  double  or  treble  capacity  used,  so  that  a 
very  large  traffic  can  be  accommodated. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  therefore, 
that  the  tunnel  will  turn  out  a  very  good 
thing  for  the  shareholders,  paying  them 
very  large  dividends.  The  continuous  and 
heavy  traffic  over  the  many  bridges  across 
the  Thames  has  reached  dimensions  by  no 
means  convenient  to  those  who  have  to 
pass  them.  Notably  the  traffic  over  Lon- 
don Bridge  has  so  overtaxed  that  venera- 
ble viaduct  as  to  render  it  highly  danger- 
ous to  her  Majesty's  heges,  and  to  call 
forth  the  proposition  to  carry  out  excres- 
cent footways  on  cantilevers  and  brackets, 
to  the  everlasting  disfigurement  of  the 
noble  pile  of  granite. 

On  the  success  or  non-gruccess  of  Mr. 
Barlow's  under-river  omnibuses  turns  a 
very  important  question.  The  great  test 
will  be  in  the  rebirn  that  the  shareholders 
will  get  for  their  money.  If  their  divid- 
ends are  large,  two  things  will  be  proved 
— namely,  that  tunnels  beneath  rivers  can 
be  made  at  a  sufficiently  small  cost  to 
pay,  and  also  that  they  supply — ^in  crowd- 
ed locaUties,  where  navigation  claims  the 
stream — a  public  want.  To  prove  that 
the  public  needs  them,  and  that  they  can 
be  reasonably  constructed,  so  far  as  cost 
goes,  means  to  stimulate  their  construc- 
tion in  many  localities  besides  the  metrop- 
ohs.  We  may  expect  during  the  next  year 
or  two  to  hear  of  a  good  many  schemes 
for  going  under,  rather  than  over,  rivera 
Naturally  enough,  some  of  these  tunnels 
will  be  made  in  places  where  a  sufficient 
traffic  cannot  be  got  to  make  them  re- 
munerative; but,  on  the  average,  the  pub* 
lie  will  benefit  more  than  it  will  lose.  To 
argue  in  the  present  day  in  favor  of  good 
means  of  communication  would  be  like 
stepping  back  half  a  century  to  commence 
the  race  of  Ufe;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a 
superfluous  observation  to  say  that  our 
facilities  for  easy  and  swift  transit  are  by 
no  means  what  they  might  be,  and  what 
we  trust  they  shortly  will  be.    To  all  of 
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US  time  is  generally  the  eqaiTalent  of 
money,  and  people  are  often  more  f atigaed 
in  going  to  and  returning  from  some 
business  than  by  the  work  itself.  Never 
before  did  such  a  need  of  cheap,  quick 


transit  for  our  working  classes,  the  busy 
bees  of  our  great  hives,  exist  Mr.  Bar- 
low and  others,  therefore,  who  seek  to 
supply  the  means,  deserve  every  encour- 
agement— Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat. 


MODES  OF  MUBAL  DECOBATIONS. 


From  **  The  Boilder. 


tt 


A  technical  work  of  much  value  has  just 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  Gave 
Thomas,  on  the  subject  of  mural  decora- 
tions, evidently  the  result  of  much  thought 
and  labor.'*' 

One  of  the  author's  leading  theories  is, 
that  art  should  endeavor  to  depict  or 
model  perfect  humanity ;  and  that  edu- 
cation should  endeavor  to  make  this  ideal, 
ultimately,  a  living  fact.  He  says  at  the 
onset,  pertinently,  that  he  cannot  under- 
stand why  poets  and  painters  should  wish 
to  infer  that  their  "  inspiration  "  is  inde- 
pendent of  rules  and  science  ;  for  order 
being  Heaven's  first  law,  it  must  be  cer- 
tain that  no  success  can  be  achieved  that 
is  not  the  result  of,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  working  in  accordance 
with  scientific  principles.  Thus  pronoun- 
cing himself  m  the  ranks  of  order  and 
moderation,  as  he  has  done  before  in  oth- 
er works  from  his  pen,  Mr.  Thomas  pro- 
ceeds to  state  the  antiquity  of  mural 
painting  as  the  earliest  form  of  pictorial 
art,  and  its  value  as  a  memorial  of  na- 
tional existence,  and  of  the  aspirations  of 
that  existence.  Michael  Angelo  spoke  of 
easel  painting  as  an  occupation  fit  for 
women,  compared  with  mural  painting ; 
and  Mr.  Thomas,  like  ourselves,  follows 
in  his  wake  as  far  as  the  highest  appreci- 
ation of  the  last-mentioned  branch  takes 
him. 

He  treats  of  fresco  painting  first.  Odd 
confusion  has  long  existed  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  fresco  ;  for  people  even 
now  constantly  speak  of  all  pictorial  mu- 
ral decorations  as  frescoes  ;  but,  as  most 
of  our  readers  must  be  aware,  the  term 
properly  applies  only  to  those  wall  paint- 
mgs  that  are  executed  by  means  of  a  par- 
ticular process.  Encaustic  paintings,  oil 
paintings,  and  water-glass  paintings,  are 


*  Moral  or  MonomanUl  Deconition ;  lU  Aims  aod  Methods. 
Gomprteing  Fresco,  Encaustic,  Waior-Klafs.  Mosaic,  and  Oil 
FiRir  itnfr.  By  W.  Caye  Thomas.  London :  WInsor  and  Newton , 
S8  Rathbooe  place. 


easily  applied  to  walls  ;  but  that  applica- 
tion does  not  constitute  them  frescoes. 
Although  we  are  not  going  to  give  the 
details  of  the  processes  described  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  which  should  be  studied  from  his 
work,  we  may  point  out  that  frescoes  are 
paintings  made  with  colors  simply  mixed 
with  water,  upon  fresh  wet  mortar.  The 
necessity  for  newness  in  the  mortar  is  so 
important,  that  only  sufficient  is  placed 
upon  the  wall  to  enable  the  painter  to 
execute  the  piece  he  has  undertaken  for 
one  day's  work.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, or  whenever  he  resumes  his  task,  an- 
other piece  of  wall  is  newly  plastered,  to 
admit  of  his  operations.  But  it  is  within 
the  limits  we  have  set  out  for  ourselves,  to 
quote  the  nature  of  the  preparations  a 
wall  should  receive  that  is  intended  for 
frescoes.  The  Italian  masters  preferred 
this  vehicle  to  any  other,  if  we  may  con- 
sider their  most  frequent  use  of  it  a  sign 
of  preference  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  frescoes  in  the  summer-house  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  those  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  there  are  scarcely  a  dozen 
examples  of  the  process  to  be  counted  in 
this  kingdom. 

Mr.  Thomas  states  that  a  brick  wall,  a 
brick  or  brick  and  a  half  in  thickness,  well 
dried,  and  of  equal  hardness,  is  the  best 
kind  of  wall  for  the  purpose.  The  use  of 
laths  is  sometimes  resorted  to  for  special 
circumstances,  but  never  when  a  dry  brick 
wall  is  available.  Outer  walls,  ha^dng  a 
liability  to  damp,  he  would  have  lined  with 
brick;  and  he  records  the  suggestion  of  a 
detached  inner  wall,  bound  here  and  there 
to  the  outer  one,  without,  however,  quo- 
ting any  actual  experiment  of  this  plan. 
Speaking  now,  out  of  our  own  experience, 
we  should  hesitate  to  adopt  this  last  mode, 
having  known  the  places  where  the  junc- 
tion is  made  between  the  two  walls  to  be 
so  many  means  of  conducting  the  outer 
damp  to  the  inner  surface  and  spreading 
it  in  patches.    Mr.  Thomas  objects  to  bat- 
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tens  and  laths  on  account  of  their  perish- 
able qualities;  but  he  mentions  that  many 
of  the  fine  Italian  ceilings  are  on  lath  and 
in  good  condition.  He  thus  describes 
their  construction: 

"  Most  vaulted  ceilings,  in  what  is  termed 
the  piano  nobile,  or  principal  floor  of  every 
palace,  are  constructed  of  wood.  The 
lathing  in  this  case  is  not  attached  to  sin- 
gle thin  pieces  of  timber,  cut  to  the  shape 
of  the  ceiling,  but  to  a  strong  grating;  in 
some  cases  the  ribs  and  transverse  pieces 
of  this  grating  are  4  in.  thick  each  way. 
The  lathing  in  Italy  is  a  very  peculiar  pro- 
cess. The  material  is  the  reed,  which  is 
cultivated  so  extensively  in  that  country, 
and  used  in  so  many  ways.  It  grows  to 
the  length  of  about  18  ft,  and  is  rather 
more  than  1^  in.  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
When  these  reeds  are  used  for  lathing, 
they  are  split,  and  not  being  strong  enough 
for  the  purpose,  in  this  state,  they  are  wat- 
tled upon  tne  grating.  The  result  of  this 
somewhat  complicated  contrivance  is  a 
framework  of  great  strength." 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  surface 
intended  for  a  fresco  is  a  brick  wall,  the 
face  of  the  bricks  should  be  chipped,  so 
as  to  enable  them  the  better  to  hold  the 
rough  coat  of  mortar.  This  last  requires 
to  be  applied  with  care,  for  if  it  be  uneven, 
there  will  be  patches  of  dust  lying  on 
every  projection,  and  if  the  inequalities 
are  filled  up  in  the  after  coat,  there  will 
be  cracks  occurring  between  the  thick  and 
thin  places.  The  tendency  dust  has  to 
adhere  even  to  a  strictly  perpendicular 
surface,  has  been  taken  into  account,  and 
a  suggestion  made  that  walls  intended  for 
frescoes  should  incline  slightly  forwards. 
The  rough  coat  should  be  left  to  harden 
thoroughly  before  the  next  process  is  at- 
tempted. If  the  lime  used  m  the  mortar 
be  fresh,  two  or  three  years. will  be  re- 
quired for  it  to  attain  the  necessary  con- 
dition. The  quality  of  the  lime  is  a  mat- 
ter, too,  of  the  gfreatest  moment  in  the 
next  stage.  The  limestone  used  by  the 
cinquecento  artists  was  travertine,  which 
is  almost  a  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  Mr. 
Thomas  gives  the  proportions  as — 

GAibonate  of  lime 99.4 

Alamina  with  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron 6 

loao 

While  the  lime  used  by  the  Genoese, 
which  has  resisted  the  effect  of  sea  air  for 
centuries,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  yields: 


Garboiuite  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  magneaia 36 

Earthy  matter,  oxide  of  iron,  and  bitominona 
matter 1 

Nothing  remains  but  to  attend  to  the 
causticity  of  the  lime,  for  if  used  too  soon 
aft^  being  slaked,  it  blisters,  and  pictures 
executed  without  thiis  proper  precaution 
have  flaked  off,  leaving,  in  the  white  patches 
exposed,  all  the  effects  of  a  snow  stonn. 
Some  authorities  aver  that  it  should  be 
kept  for  several  years;  sotne  for  three; 
some  only  for  a  few  months.  The  Ger- 
man painter,  Cornelius,  prepared  his  Hme 
for  tlie  frescoes  in  the  Ludwig  Kirdie 
eight  years  before  he  used  it;  and  an  Ita- 
lian writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Leon 
Battista  Alberti,  speaks  of  a  honey-like 
consistency  gained  by  lime  that  had  lain 
bv  for  500  years.  But  Mr.  Thomas  shows 
ail  that  is  requisite  is  that  it  should  regain 
its  maximum  of  carbonic  acid.  He  adds 
that  some  degree  of  causticity  is  necessary 
to  give  the  adhesive  firmness  required  for 
induration;  and  is  very  precise  in  his  de- 
tails of  preparation  for  both  the  rough 
cast  and  the  upper  coat,  or  intonaco,  des- 
tined to  receive  the  colors  of  the  fresco. 
The  implements,  the  colors,  and  the  mode 
of  operation,  from  the  time  the  painter 
apphes  his  tracing  to  the  fresh  mortar, 
tmhis  day's  work  is  glowing,  finished, 
under  his  hand,  are  described  minutely. 
No  painter  can  need  further  instruction. 

An  important  part  of  Mr.  Thomas's  book 
includes  an  exposition  of  the  water-glass 

Srocesf,  first  discovered,  or  invented,  at 
[unich,  which  many  think  may  prove 
superior  to  all  other  modes  of  decoration. 
The  information  he  publishes  concerning 
it  is  a  reprint,  he  has  been  permitted  to 
give,  of  the  pamphlet  by  Professor  Fuchs, 
first  translated  from  the  German,  printed 
and  privately  circulated,  by  command  of 
the  late>  Prince  Consort  And  this  is  sup- 
plemented by  the  report  of  Mr.  Madise 
on  the  process,  and  the  correspondence 
that  took  place  with  German  artists  on 
the  subject  preparatory  to  its  use  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliaihent.  To  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  this  composition,  we  may  explain 
(though  it  has  been  before  fully  set  forth 
in  our  pages),  that  there  are  four  kinds  of 
it — ^potash  water-glass,  soda  water-glass, 
double  water-glass,  and  fixing  water-glass. 
The  first  is  a  mixture  of  fifteen  parts  of  pnl- 
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yerized  quartz,  ten  of  well-pulverized  pot- 
ash, and  one  of  powdered  charcoal,  mixed 
and  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  melting- 
pot  till  melted,  when  it  is  taken  out,  broken 
up,  pulverized,  and  dissolved  in  about  five 
parts  of  boiling  water  in  an  iron  vessel; 
where  it  must  be  stirred  and  the  water 
replaced  as  it  evaporates,  for  three  or  four 
hours.  This  mixture,  which  is  prepared 
with  a  care  duly  inculcated,  when  apphed 
to  surfaces  has  the  property  of  rendering 
them  compact,  hard,  and  solid.  Like 
glue,  the  Professor  says,  it  may  be  employ- 
ed for  imparting  soHdity  and  greater  co- 
hesion to  loose  masses,  for  filling  up  cracks, 
and  similar  purposes.  The  other  water- 
glasses  have  such  differences  in  their  in- 
gredients as  their  names  suggest,  all  of 
which  are  faithfully  given  and  their  effects 
described;  and  it  is  yet  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture which  will  answer  the  purpose 
best  The  chief  purpose  for  which  they 
are  applicable  and  prized,  is  that  of  mu- 
ral painting.  They  cause  the  colors  to 
adhere  well;  and  they  give  great  durabil- 
ity, if  not  indestructibility,  to  them;  and 
it  is  expected  that  when  applied  to  exist- 
ing frescoes  they  will  prevent  their  further 
decay.  But  it  is  as  a  medium  for  new 
paintings  that  water-glass  has  raised  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  As  in  fres- 
coes, a  coating  of  mortar  cement  is  first 
applied  to  a  wall  intended  to  be  covered 
with  a  painting,  but  before  the  irUonaco  is 
thought  of  this  first  coat  has  to  be  satura- 
ted with  water-glass  several  times.  When 
dry,  the  second  coat  is  proceeded  with, 
and  in  its  turn  impregnated  with  the  same 
binding  and  cementing  material  The 
German  artists.  Baron  Kaulbach  and  M. 
Echter,  who  have  done  most  for  perfecting 
the  appUcation,  find  that  the  colors  must 
be  ground  with  pure  water  and  the  wall 
kept  moist,  whilst  the  artist  is  engaged 
upon  it,  by  means  of  syringing  it  with 
water.  Professor  Fuchs  appUed  water- 
glass  to  a  stove-tile  with  some  success; 
and  the  director  of  the  telegraph-office  at 
Muni<di  has  applied  it  to  iron.  A  sugges- 
tion is  thrown  out,  too,  that  plates  of  Uth- 
ographic  limestone  might  be  used  as  a 
ground  for  water-glass  paintings,  which 
stone  plates  could  be  let  into  vriilB  so  as 
to  appear  to  be  part  of  them,  and  vet 
could  be  removed  if  necessary.  In  his  list 
of  mural  decorations,  Mr.  Thomas  men- 
tions one  painting  executed  with  this 
material  besides  those  in  thc^  Houses  of 


Parliament — a  procession  subject,  by  Mr. 
QAtnhier  Parry,  at  Coombe  Abbey. 

Touching  mosaic,  he  speaks  of  the  his- 
tory of  its  revival  by  the  Murano  glass- 
blower,  Lorenzo  Eadi,  however,  and  its 
recognition  by  Dr.  Salviati,  of  Venice. 
Its  application  in  this  country  in  the 
Wolsey  Chapel,  Albert  Memorial,  and 
Westminster  Abbey,  after  designs  by  Mr. 
Clayton,  is  well  known.  But  although 
France  had  a  school  for  mosaic  artists 
in  Paris  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and 
Russia  and  Venice  have  now  their  rival 
manufoctories,  and  Rome  still  encourages 
the  art  within  the  privilegedprecincts  of 
the  Vatican,  there  is  Httle  effort  made  in 
England  out  of  South  Kensington  to  fur- 
ther the  use  of  this  style  of  decoration. 
Two  or  three  EngUsh  writers  have  kept 
the  subject  before  the  pubhc,  and  urged 
its  advantages.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Cole 
has  a  strong  desire  to  create  a  taste  for 
this  kind  of  decoration,  and  Messrs  Min- 
ton,  Maw,  Simpson,  Rust,  and  others,  pro- 
duce ceramic  tesserse;  hence  it  is  probable 
that  in  a  future  edition  Mr.  Thomas  may 
have  to  record  that  the  art  has  taken  root 
in  this  country.  It  is  best  apphed  in  lofty 
spaces,  such  as  vaults  and  domes  of  pub- 
Uc  buildings,  where  the  limitations  of  its 
powers  are  least  apparent;  and  needs  cau- 
tion and  moderation  in  endeavoring  to 
avoid  both  the  meagreness  of  the  earUest 
efforts  and  the  redundance  of  the  latest. 
It  has  but  httle  of  otu'  author's  sym- 
pathy, and  he  makes  no  effort  to  ob- 
tain for  Enghsh  art  the  honor  of  having 
made  Abbot  Ware's  opus  Alexandrinum 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  though  the  substi- 
tution of  Purbeck  for  cippolmo,  the  usual 
groundwork,  has  led  others  to  beheve  it 
was  executed  in  this  country. 

After  reading  Mr.  Thomas's  book,  we 
think  of  the  great  masters  of  old,  not  as 
the  portraits  of  many  of  them  show  them, 
idle,  clad  in  velvet  and  furs,  with  plumes 
in  their  caps;  but  in  their  equally  picto- 
rial blouses,  pied  with  daubs  of  color, 
moving  about  on  scaffolding,  or  ascending 
ladders,  with  their  clever  hands  gritty, 
their  speaking  faces  full  of  wonder,  anx- 
iety, and  conjecture  as  to  the  result  of 
the  processes  they  are  employing;  and  we 
feel  that  some  of  this  iincertainty  will  be 
diminished  for  future  painters  by  the  care 
with  which  the  various  processes  are  de- 
scribed in  it,  and  the  fulness  with  which 
the  result  of  many  experiments  are  stated. 
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THE   CHATEMEB   BRAKE. 

Abstract  from  '<The  Engineer*'  and  **MechMkiet'  llofulne. 


The  name  of  M.  Le  Chatelier  has  long 
been  familiar  to  the  engineering  profes- 
sion in  connection  with  investigations 
bearing  upon  the  economic  working  of  the 
locomotive  engine  and  other  important 
matters.  He  now  comes  before  us  as  the 
practical  exponent  of  a  principle  which 
has  received  attention  for  some  years  past 
at  the  hands  of  several  engineers.  This 
is  no  less  than  enabling  the  driver  of  a 
locomotive,  when  reversing  steam,  to  ntil- 
izo  the  work  done  during  the  inverted  ac- 
tion of  the  engine  for  regulating  and 
checking  the  speed  of  trains.  In  other 
words,  M.  Le  Chateher  has  perfected  a 
steam  brake«  and,  although  it  comes  to  us 
as  a  noveltj,  it  has  alreiidy  been  applied 
to  nearly  3,000  locomotives  on  the  conti- 
nent WiUi  regard  to  the  attempts  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to 
effect  this  object,  we  may  first  mention 
that  in  France  M.  Beugniot  and  in  Aus- 
tria M.  Zeh  have  experimented  with 
closed  exhaust  nozzles;  the  one  so  as  to 
cause  a  vacuum  behind  the  piston,  the 
other  to  establish  a  pressure  behind  the 
piston,  and  thus  avoid  drawing  in  the 
heated  gases  of  combustion  from  the 
smoke-box.  Early  in  1865  Mr.  De  Bergue 
experimented  with  a  system  of  brake  by 
compressed  air,  so  arranged  as  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  the  fixed  gases  into 
the  boiler.  This  system  gave  satisfactory 
resnlts  for  short  runs  of  two  or  three 
minutes,  but  did  not  answer  when  the 
action  was  prolonged.  In  July,  1865,  M. 
Le  Chatelier  directed  experiments  to  be 
made  on  this  important  subject  on  an  en- 
tirely new  principle,  and  his  ideas  have 
been  put  in  practice  with  complete  suc- 
cess both  in  France,  Spain,  and  Ger- 
many. 

In  ordinary  locomotive  engines,  when 
the  valve  gear  is  reversed  while  running 
forwards,  for  obtaining  in  an  emergency 
the  retarding  effect  of  the  full  boiler  pres- 
sure opposing  the  motion  of  the  pistons, 
the  reversed  working  cannot  be  continued 
longer  than  a  few  minutes  without  serious 
injury,  owing  to  the  heating  of  the  cylin- 
ders and  the  cutting  of  the  rubbing  sur- 
face from  want  of  lubrication;  the  cylin- 
ders act  as  pumps  in  the  reversed  work- 
ing, drawing  in  the  heated  gases  from  the 


smoke-box  and  forcing  them  into  the 
boiler.  The  object  of  the  present  plan  is  to 
enable  locomotives,  in  taking  trams  down 
inclines,  to  be  worked  continnoualy  for 
any  length  of  time  with  the  valve  gear 
reversed,  so  as  to  obtain  the  advantage 
of  the  counter-pressure  steam  as  a  re- 
tarding power,  instead  of  the  train  brakesi 
without  involving  the  objections  hitherto 
preventing  the  use  of  continuous  reversed 
working.  In  the  regular  working  of  lo- 
comotives, not  reversed,  the  piston  in  its 
forward  stroke  is  propelled  by  the  fall 
pressure  of  steam  from  the  boiler,  until 
the  steam  is  cut  off  by  the  sUde-valYe, 
after  which  the  propelling  power  is  con- 
tinued through  the  remamder  of  the 
stroke  by  the  steam  expanding  in  the 
cvhnder.  But  in  the  reversed  Working 
the  distribution  of  steam  is  effected  by 
the  slide-valve  in  the  inverse  order  ana 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  piston,  while 
the  motion  of  the  piston  and  driving 
wheels  still  continues  in  the  same  direo- 
tion  as  previously;  in  the  first  portion  of 
the  stroKe,  therefore,  the  cylinder  is  open 
to  the  exhaust  on  the  front  side  of  the  pis* 
ton,  but  in  the  latter  portion  the  steam, 
at  full  boiler  pressure,  is  admitted,  and 
opposes  the  forward  motion  of  the  piston. 
In  the  return  stroke  the  front  of  the  pis- 
ton, in  ordinary  working,  is  in  communi- 
cation with  the  exhaust  until  nearly  the 
end  of  the  stroke;  but  in  the  reversed 
working  it  is  to  the  back  of  the  piston  that 
the  exhaust  is  open,  and  the  piston  ac- 
cordingly draws  in  the  heated  gases  from 
the  smoke-box  at  atmospheric  pressore, 
and  in  the  next  forward  stroke  the  con- 
tents of  the  cylinder  are  compressed  as 
soon  as  the  exhaust  port  closes,  and  forced 
by  the  piston  into  the  boiler  against  the 
full  pressure  of  steam.  The  latter  por- 
tion of  each  stroke  of  the  pistoli  is  thus 
made  against  the  full  boiler  pressure, 
which  resists  the  motion  of  the  piston, 
and  consequently  acts  as  a  powerful  re- 
tarding force  to  check  the  rotation  of  the 
wheels  in  the  direction  of  running. 

The  simple  and  efficient  plan  designed 
and  carried  out  by  M.  Le  Chatelier  for 
counter-pressure  working  consists  in  in- 
troducing a  small  jet  of  hot  water  from 
.  the  boiler  into  the  base  of  the  blast-pipe 
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of  the  exhanst  port  of  the  cylinder  ;  this 
jet  being  discharged  at  boiler  pressure 
into  the  atmospheric  pressure  of  the  ex- 
haust passages,  the  Greater  portion  of  the 
water  instantlj  flashes  into  steam  at  at- 
mospheric pressure,  and  instead  of  the 
heated  gases  from  the  smoke-box,  a  moist 
yapor  or  fog  is  now  drawn  into  the  cylin- 
der behind  the  piston.  The  rubbing  sur- 
faces are  thus  maintained  constantly  lubri- 
cated by  the  presence  of  saturated  steam, 
and  all  heating  or  cutting  is  entirely  pre- 
yented.  The  jet  of  water  is  regulated  so 
as  to  be  always  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
precise  quantity  required,  the  object  be- 
mg  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  drawing 
in  any  of  the  heated  gases  from  the  smoke- 
box  ;  and  the  constant  escape  of  a  slight 
cloud  of  steam  from  the  chimney  affords 
an  indication  to  the  driver  of  the  sufficien- 
cy of  the  jet.  Mixed  jets  of  hot  water 
and  steam  in  various  proportions  have 
also  been  employed  in  particular  cases  of 
working.  The  use  of  the  counter-pres- 
sure working  has  the  important  advantage 
of  rendering  the  great  weight  of  the  en- 
gine available  as  brake  power ;  and  as 
the  amount  of  retarding  power  obtained 
from  the  counter-pressure  steam  against 
the  pistons  when  running  reversed  is  less 
than  the  propelling  power  of  the  steam 
in  ordinary  working,  the  engine  wheels 
are  not  skidded  upon  the  rails  ;  but  a 
steady  retarding  force  is  continuously  ap- 
plied to  them  within  the  hmit  of  their  ad- 
hesion. The  wear  of  rails  and  tyres  that 
is  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  train  wheels 
when  skidded  by  the  ordinary  brakes,  and 
the  consequent  injury  to  the  wheels  by 
wearing  flat  places  in  their  circumference, 
are  avoided  to  the  extent  that  the  counter- 
pressure  steam  is  used  as  a  brake  on  the 
engine  ;  and  the  practical  working  of  the 
counter-pressure  plan  has  been  found  so 
satisfactory,  that  its  use  has  even  been 
carried  so  far  in  many  cases  as  to  super- 
sede the  employment  of  the  train  brakes, 
not  only  in  descending  inclines,  but  also  in 
stopping  and  shunting  at  stations.  In 
shunting,  the  steam  regulator  is  left  con- 
stantly open,  and  the  motion  of  the  en- 
gine is  controlled  entirely  by  the  revers- 
ing htfidle.  The  employment  of  the 
ooonter-pressure  working  has  now  been 
extensively  adopted  in  France,  Spain,  and 
other  countries,  as  many  as  1,400  loco- 
motives being  regularly  worked  on  this 
plan  on  the  Paris   and  Lyons  Railway 


alone,  both  in  descending  inchnes  and  in 
stopping  and  shunting  at  stations ;  and 
in  ail  cases  its  adoption  has  been  attended 
with  complete  succesa 

The  Fairlie  Engine  and  Steam  Carriage 
Company,  in  a  communication  to  the 
"  Engineer,"  write  : 

"  We  have  very  carefully  investigated 
every  description  pi  brake  that  has  yet 
been  proposed,  and  at  last  decided  tnat 
the  Le  Chatelier  brake  was  superior  to  all 
others,  because  of  its  great  simplicity  and 
its  wonderful  efficacy.  Before  definitely 
deciding,  however,  we  spent  some  time 
with  M.  Le  Chatelier  on  some  of  the 
principal  lines  in  France,  inspecting  and 
testing  his  system  with  long  heavy  trains 
on  steep  inclines  and  heavy  shunting  work 
at  stations.  In  no  case  was  there  ever  the 
least  difficulty,  the  driver  regulating  or 
stopping  his  train  by  simply  opening  or 
shutting  a  small  tap  placed  ready  to  his 
hand.  In  one  case  with  a  train  of  826 
tons,  including  the  engine,  we  ran  from 
Commentry  to  Moulins  on  the  Paris  and 
Orleans  Railway,  distance  104  milea 
From  Commentiy  to  Villafranca,  there  is 
an  average  descending  gradient  of  1  in  60 
for  10  miles,  down  which  we  ran  without 
the  assistance  of  any  brake  whatever,  the 
little  tap  on  the  boiler  doing  all  the  work. 
"NVe  varied  the  speed  at  pleasure — ^now 
15  miles  an  hour,  now  10,  now  12  ;  we 
no  sooner  desired  an  increase  or  reduc- 
tion of  speed  than  it  was  accomplished, 
so  beautifully  did  the  apparatus  work, 
and  all  done  by  simply  altering  the  posi- 
tion of  the  steam  and  water  taps.  The 
cost  of  supplying  the  apparatus,  and  fit- 
ting the  same  to  any  ordinary  engine  will 
not  exceed  iB20.  The  whole  arrangement 
is  simple,  although  the  steam  and  water 
taps  require  to  be  very  carefully  and  nice- 
ly regulated,  also  the  nozzles  of  the  jets 
in  the  exhaust  pipes  require  to  be  very 
carefully  directed. 

"  We  have  just  completed  a  series  of  ex- 
periments made  this  day  with  the  'Pro- 
gress,' with  the  counter-pressure  brake, 
and  the  result  has  proved  most  satisfac- 
tory. With  a  train  between  Hendon  and 
Kentish  Tovm,  ihe  gross  load  of  which 
was  650  tons,  we  stopped  on  a  gradient 
(the  rate  of  grade  at  this  moment  we  do 
not  know),  in  300  yards,  the  speed  being 
fully  twenty  miles  an  hour  at  the  com- 
mencement of  applying  the  back  pres- 
sure." 
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BOTABY  STEAM-ENGINES  AND  HOT-AIB-ENOINES. 

Tnuulated  f^m  "Der  Practlsche  lCaschin«n  ConBtnicteiir.*' 


That  kind  of  steam-engines  in  which  the 
expansive  power  of  steam  acts  directly 
upon  rotating  parts  (pistons)  is  illustra- 
ted by  a  great  number  of  plans  and  mod- 
els, but  by  very  few  machines  in  actual 
operation.  And  these  will  have  but  a 
brief  day  for  their  limited  sphere  of  use,  as 
their  performance  is  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  machines  with 
reciprocal  or  oscillating  piston  motion. 
Why  are  all  existing  consfxuctions  of  ro- 
tary steam-engines  useless,  and  why  do 
men  continually  labor  to  invent  new  ma- 
chines of  a  kind  proven  to  be  the  least  ef- 
fective of  all  ?  Those  machines  in  which 
the  principal  parts  are  free  from  all  alter- 
nating motion  are  in  such  a  primitive 
condition,  and  so  little  suited  to  the  prop- 
erties of  steam,  that  they  may  well  be 
called  playthings.  A  single  notable  ex- 
ception is  the  machine  of  the  Patent-Disc- 
Engine  Company.  And  this  has  the  &bult 
of  bH  rotary  steam-engines — great  friction 
and  little  steadiness.  The  second  class  of 
machines,  in  which,  besides  rotary  pieces, 
there  are  also  driving  or  driven  pieces 
which  have  reciprocating  motion,  are  only 
bad  modifications  of  the  present  cyUnder 
machine,  in  which  rectilinear  movement  is 
in  the  simplest  possible  way  converted 
into  rotary.  In  this  sort  of  engines  wo 
meet  with  ridiculous  notions,  and  we  find 
it  hard  to  understand  how  practical  men 
can  run  so  wild  in  pursuit  of  novelties. 
It  must  be  granted  that  very  ingenious 
constractions  are  somtimes  devised.  But 
in  all  there  is  the  same  fault — ^very  great 
friction  or  lack  of  stability,  or  both. 
Every  practical  man  of  moderate  expe- 
rience in  this  direction  knows  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  steer  dear  of  these  defects. 

A  power  of  little  intensity,  but  great 
quantity,  can  be  increased  in  intensity  if  it 
be  taken  up  and  deUvered  or  translated 
at  a  proper  velocity.  A  body  will  acquire 
a.  much  greater  mean  velocity  by  revolu- 
tion than  by  a  rectilinear  oscillating  mo- 
tion. It  wUl  take  up  and  impart  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  power  working  uni- 
formly, and  will  do  so  without  requiring 
more  room.  A  turbine  requires  but  a 
fraction  of  the  room  required  by  an  ordi- 
nary water  wheel  using  the  same  quantity 
and  the  same  head. 


There  would  be  a  like  difference  between 
the  space  occupied  by  a  rotary  and  a  cyl- 
inder engine,  if  we  could  but  aamme  that 
the  usefol  work  of  the  two  is  equaL 

This  fact,  the  dispensing  with  heavy 
regulators,  and  the  illusory  assomption  of 
a  greater  useful  effect,  have  been  the  mo- 
tives in  the  construction  of  rotary  engines. 
As  long  as  inventors  attend  to  these  Mints 
only,  and  their  effort  is  directed  to  onange 
of  the  corresponding  mechanism,  so  hmg 
will  it  be  hard  for  rotary  machines  to  claim 
attention  as  useful  working  engine& 

We  shall  find  other  helps  to  tiie  solution 
of  this  problem  by  a  criticied  consideration, 
not  of  Uie  mechanism,  but  of  the  peculiar 
principle  of  these  engines,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  their  corresponding  motive  power& 

(1.)  A  permanent  gas  under  a  pressure 
of  0.5  atmospheric,  fnction  taken  into  ac- 
count, flows  through  an  opening  of  10 
centimetres  with  a  velocity  of  about  260 
metres  a  second.  Ifthe  gas,  instead  of  flow- 
ing freely,  drives  a  piston  which  moves  with 
only  0.1  of  the  velocity  of  the  gas,  it  would 
move  25  metres  in  a  second.  How  long 
would  machines  with  some  parts  affected 
by  alternating  motion  hcAd  together? 
Such  velocity,  and  greater,  can  be  given 
without  damage  to  revolving  parts  only. 

(2.)  Suppose  the  pressure  of  the  gas  to 
be  0.5  atm.,  equal  to  0.515  kilog.  per.  sq. 
metre,  and  the  velocity  of  the  piston  to  be 
25  metres;  a  piston  of  10  centmietres  area 
would  give  a  work  of  129  sec.-kil.  or  L7 
H.  P.  If  a  machine  cotdd  be  made  giving 
0.1  effective  work,  then  the  piston  ttiat  is 
to  do  the  work  oif  L7  H.  P.  must  have  an 
area  of  100  sq.  centim.,  while  the  engine 
itself  would  need  but  small  dimension& 

(3.)  To  give  a  permanent  gas  a  tension 
of  0.5  atm.,  for  a  constant  volume,  only 
150<^  G.  is  neccessary.  If  200^  G  is  taken 
to  compensate  for  loss  of  heat^  still  this  is 
low  enough  to  prevent  impairing  the  effi- 
cacy of  unguent& 

(4)  The  more  n^Mdlyapiata&ismaived 
by  the  pressure  of  a  gas,  Uie  less  dosdy  does 
it  need  to  fit  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  since 
the  friction  of  the  gas  in  the  narrow  space 
between,  does  not  allow  a  great  velocity 
of  transmission  of  gas;  in  fadb,  at  the  nor- 
mal velocity  of  the  piston  it  is  entirely 
prevented,  especially  when  the  tension  of 
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the  gas  is  weak.  Unnecessary  friction,  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  work  and  destmetion 
of  bearing  surfaces,  are  thus  jprevented. 

(5.^  The  advantages  mentioned  in  (3) 
and  (4)  disappear  when  gases  of  high  ten- 
sion are  used  Closer  contact  is  necessary, 
and  friction  therefore  increases ;  oiling 
becomes  impossible,  as  unguents  cannot 
resist  the  great  heat 

G^ses  under  high  tension  can  give  out 
their  driving  power  with  advantage,  only 
when  they  work  expansively,  which  makes 
a  complex  apparatus  neccessarv;  and  this, 
combined  witii  a  oom|^ex  mode  of  oper- 
ation of  gas,  puts  difficul^es  in  the  way  of 
rapid  motion  of  a  machine,  while  on  the 
other  hand  friction  gives  more  difficulties 
to  slow  motion. 

( 6. )  The  conditions  are  still  more  favor- 
able when,  instead  of  a  permanent  gas, 
steam  is  appUed  as  a  motive  power.  For 
its  economic  use,  expansion  and  condensa- 
tion are  neoceesary.  In  the  generation  of 
steam,  its  full  operation,  its  expansion  and 
its  condensation,  are  involved  processes  on 
the  one  hand  simultaneous,  on  the  other 
sharply  distinct,  which  may  not  follow 
dose  one  upon  the  other  if  they  are  to  pro- 
duce effective  work.  The  speed  of  steam- 
engines  must  not  be  too  great  for  useful 
work.  Herein  lies  the  chief  advantage  of 
rotary  machines,  because  of  the  rapidity 
of  motion  that  can  be  turned  to  useful  ef- 
fect Slow  motion  brings  with  it  the  defects 
already  mentioned,  and  adds  to  cylinder 
machines  not  one  advantage  whidi  is  not 
cancelled  by  some  equal  disadvantage. 
Experience  has  shown  this,  and  theory 
has  proved  it 

(7.)  Hot-air  engines  in  their  present 
form  must  be  of  great  dimensions,  and  out 
of  proportion,  in  order  to  produce  work 
of  any  account  Besides,  an  extraordinary 
heat  is  required  for  the  neccessary  tension. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  remains 
the  unsolved  problem — to  furnish  a  simple 
and  effective  contact,  to  oil  the  working 
parts  well,  and  to  prevent  heated  parts 
from  quick  destruction.  The  defects  will 
remain  so  long  as  we  make  hot  air  work 
in  cylinder  engines,  which  cannot  convert 
weak  tension  into  quick  motion. 

What  has  been  said  sums  up  as  follows: 
The  peculiarity  of  rotary  machines  is, 
not  that  they  drive  by  means  of  steam  or 
of  intensely  heated  permanent  gas  of  high 
tension^  but  that  they  drive  by  means  of 
■a  permanent  gas  to  which  a  moderate  ten- 


sion is  given  by  heating  to  about  200^ 
C.  On  tne  other  hand,  steam,  not  heat- 
ed air,  is  suited  to  the  cylinder  engine. 
The  mechanism  which  takes  up  the  force 
and  converts  it  for  our  use  must  be  fitted 
to  the  force ;  so  steam  and  cylinder  engines 
consort,  and  hot  air  with  rotary  engines. 
The  rotory  engine  makes  the  conversion 
of  heated  air  into  motive  power  possible, 
while  the  application  of  heated  air  as  a 
motive  power  makes  a  corresponding 
construction  of  a  rotary  machine  possible. 
If  the  mutual  harmony  of  machine  and  of 
power  is  recognized,  the  joining  of  both 
in  a  harmonic  whold  will  not  be  wanting. 


THE  AoE  OF  Ibon. — In  these  islands 
alone  500  blast-furnaces  are  blazing ; 
reducing,  by  their  intense  heat,  neaily 
12,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  to  4,800,000 
tons  of  metallic  iron,  which,  at  its  place 
of  production,  has  a  value  of  about  i£ll,000, 
000  sterling.  Those  blast  furnaces  con- 
sume more  than  14,000,000  tons  of  coal ; 
and  to  convert  the  pig-iron  obtained  into 
bars,  rails,  and  the  like,  a  like  quantity  of 
coal  is  required.  The  great  iron  industry  is 
not  confined  to  the  British  Isles  alone.  In 
France  it  is  no  less  active,  and  it  boasts  of 
iron-works  which  rival  those  of  Dowlais, 
of  Barrow,  or  of  Middlesbrough.  The 
works  of  Messrs.  Schneider  &  Co.,  at  Le 
Creusot,  the  largest  in  France,  have  50 
acres  under  cover.  Here  are  15  blast- 
furnaces, with  27  steam-engines  blowing 
air  for  them,  and  forging  iron  besidea 
At  the  mines  and  works  over  3,500  men 
are  employed.  Belgium,  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Sweden  are  active  in  this  great  race  ; 
and  America  is  striving,  with  earnest  and 
honorable  zeal,  to  overtake  Europe  in  the 
production  of  iron  from  her  native  ore, 
with  her  own  coaL 


AWBiTEB  in  the  "Times"  proposes,  as 
amongst  the  best  means  for  prevent- 
ing railway  accidents,  that  station  plat- 
forms should  be  raised  to  the  level  of 
carriage  floors,  and  brought  within  3  in. 
of  the  carriage  sides ;  that  a  net  should 
be  fastened  over  the  spaces  between  the 
carriages,  and  that  engines  should  be 
fitted  with  an  apparatus  in  front  in  the 
shape  of  the  mould-board  of  a  plough, 
and  adapted  to  throw  all  obstacles  out  of 
the  way  of  the  train. 
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LONG  AND  SHOBT  SPAN  RAILWAY  BRIDGES. 


bt-johk  a.  roebuno. 


A  brief  reference  to  the  contents  of  the 
work  referred  to  above  will  be  of  interest 
to  our  engineering  readers. 

The  theory  of  the  parabolic  truss  is  set 
forth  with  great  clearness,  and  without 
the  use  of  ti'oublesome  formulse,  and  is 
followed  by  details  of  arrangement  and 
calculations  of  strains  for  spans  of  500  ft 

In  illustration  of  the.use  of  the  parabolic 
truss,  in  combination  with  a  system  of 
stays,  two  cases  for  spans  of  large  magni- 
tude are  given.  One  of  a  centi^  span  of 
500  ft  and  two  side  spans  of  300  ft  The 
other,  of  a  central  span  of  600  ft,  and  side 
spans  of  420,  besides  minor  side  spans  of 
150  ft  Some  of  the  designs  were  prepared 
for  special  localities,  but  can  be  adapted  to 
every  possible  range  of  profile  and  situa- 
tion, and  for  every  length  of  span  de- 
sired. 

For  spans  above  600  ft,  the  combination 
of  the  upright  and  inverted  arch  is  replaced 
by  the  pure  suspension  principle,  stiffened 
by  a  truss,  which  is  provided  with'  sHding 
joints  at  the  ends  of  the  stays,  to  provide 
for  expansion  and  contraction,  both 
towers  being  fixed  in  this  case.  The  illus- 
tration presents  a  main  span  of  800  ft,  and 
two  side  spans  of  548  ft 

Engravings  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  the 
highest  excellence,  exhibit  the  structure 
as  a  whole  in  a  most  impressive  manner  ; 
to  which  are  added  the  details,  on  a  larger 
scale,  of  combination  and  dimensions,  and 
tabular  statements,  with  weights  and  esti- 
mate of  cost  of  construction. 

There  are  also  given  the  means  and 
manner  of  erection  of  such  large  spans, 
without  obstructing  the  iron  by  scaffold- 
ing. 

A  large  amount  of  engineering  infor- 
mation is  thus  given  in  a  most  complete 
and  practical  manner. 

Three  other  designs  of  bridges  of  large 
span  show  the  different  modUications  of 
the  paraboHc  truss  principle.  The  tension 
of  the  cable,  instead  of  being  taken  up  by 
an  anchorage,  resists  the  thrust  of  the 
arch  directly,  by  an  anchor-plate.  The 
arch  may  be  cut  off  at  any  point  of  its 
curve,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  site  in 
determining  the  length  of  land  spans. 

The  structures  throughout  are  of  iron, 
including    wrought-iron  towers    on    the 


stone  piers.  One  tower  is  fixed  on  its 
pier  ;  the  other  tower,  with  the  rest  of 
the  structure,  being  free  to  go  and  come. 

The  designs  for  the  short-span  bridges 
are  accompanied  by  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  considerations  which  de- 
termine where  the  parabolic  system  can, 
and  where  it  cannot,  be  used  with  econ- 
omy. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  unit  of  load 
adopted  is  considerably  above  the  unit 
ordinarily  adopted,  and  that  fact  must  be 
borne  in  mind  when  making  comparison 
with  the  known  cost  of  other  sti'uctures. 

The  six  tables  of  weight  and  cost  of 
trussed  girders  for  spans  of  200  to  400  ft, 
with  and  without  wire  cables  of  iron  or 
steel,  include  the  statement  of  strains  and 
sectional  areas  and  units  of  tension  and 
compression,  and  are  thus  of  the  highest 
practical  value. 

[We  insert  the  introduction  to  Mr. 
Hoebling's  work,  that  our  readers  may 
have  the  privilege  of  reading  the  last 
published  words  of  the  great  engineer. 
—Ed.] 

introduction. 

No  continent  can  boast  of  a  more  mag- 
nificent system  of  water-courses  than  ours, 
and  on  no  other  continent  will  there  be  a 
greater  development  of  internal  commerce, 
by  land  as  well  as  by  water.  The  con- 
struction of  long-span  railway  bridges 
over  our  large  navigable  rivers,  such  as 
will  not  materially  interfere  with  their 
free  and  easy  navigation,  becomes  there- 
fore a  question  of  national  importance. 

Who  can  estimate  the  tonnage  of  the 
future  (say  one  or  two  hundred  years 
hence),  which  will  be  floated  upon  our 
navigable  water-courses.  Considering 
now  that  this  immense  tonnage  will  have 
to  be  moved  at  low  rates,  and  that  this  can 
only  be  done  on  the  bai-ge  system,  and 
that  large  tows,  measuring  from  one  to 
two  hundred  feet  across,  require  ample 
water-way  in  passing  a  bridge,  and  that 
they  cannot,  without  great  risk,  be  ex- 
posed to  oblique  currents,  produced  by 
the  close  proximity  of  piers,  the  necessity 
of  large  openings  in  bridges  becomes  self- 
evident. 

Another  important  consideration  in 
favor  of  long  spans  is  presented  by  the 
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fact  that  foundations  in  the  large  rivers 
of  the  West,  in  order  to  be  safe,  must  be 
sunk  to  the  rock,  else  their  security  will 
be  endangered  by  the  deep  scour  caused 
by  floods.  This  depth  of  scour  may  be 
caused  by  an  ice-Hood,  when  narrow 
spans  are  apt  to  produce  ice-gorges,  and 
thus  force  the  current  to  undermine  shal- 
low foundationa  But  deep  foundations 
are  expensive,  because  the  stability  of 
piers  of  150  to  250  ft.  high  requires  a 
broad  base  ^nd  a  corresponding  mass ; 
hence  the  economy  of  larger  spans,  by  de- 
creasing the  number  of  piers,  is  appai*ent 
at  a  glance. 

Economy  in  construction  will  be  the 
test  of  the  future.  Sooner  or  later  those 
plans  and  systems  alone  will  survive  in 
practice  which  are  the  most  economical ; 
those  alone  wiU  be  adopted  by  the  com- 
petent engineer  which  will  afford  the 
greatest  amount  of  strength  for  the  least 
amount  of  cost. 

Ever  since  the  question  of  suspension 
railway  bridges  has  been  discussed,  the 
opponents  of  this  system  have  never  ob- 
jected to  it  on  the  score  of  economy  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  always  willing  to 
yield  this  point.  Their  apparently  insur- 
mountable objection  is  the  inherent  flexi- 
bility of  such  structures — ^great  enough 
in  imagination  to  endanger  the  safety  of 
passing  trains.  The  utter  groundlessness 
of  this  objection  having  been  demonstrated 
by  the  complete  success  of  the  Niagara 
bridge,  the  low  speed  of  trains  maintained 
on  this  work  is  now  made  another  potent 
argument. 

To  meet  this  I  will  draw  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  not  made  up  their  minds 
on  the  subject,  but  who  honestly  seek 
further  information,  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  large  wooden  railway  spans,  whose 
safety  has  never  been  doubted,  are,  in 
proportion  to  the  span,  more  flexible  than 
is  the  Niagara  bridge.  All  iron  bridges 
are  flexible,  because  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  material  composing  them.  But  wood- 
en structures  are  more  so.  A  wooden 
truss  of  200  ft  span,  after  a  few  years'  use, 
will  readily  yield  from  3  to  4  in.  in  the 
centre  under  the  passage  of  a  heavy  train. 
The  deflection  of  the  Niagara  bridge  when 
taxed  with  a  fully  loaded  freight  train, 
from  end  to  end,  is  10  inches,  and  this  is 
principally  owing  to  the  straightening  of 
the  anchor  cablea  Suppose  an  ordinary 
wooden  truss  was  lengthened  out  to  800  ft., 


and  suspended  by  cables,  its  flexibility 
would  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Niagara  bridge,  and  less  in  proportion 
than  the  200  ft.  span  without  cables.  Now 
has  any  engineer  objected  to  our  wooden 
railway  bridges  on  the  score  of  flexibility  ? 
The  man  who  did  would  be  laughed  at. 

I  here  repeat  what  I  have  said  on 
former  occasions,  that  the  principle  of 
suspension  will  of  necessity  become  the 
main  feature  in  our  future  long-span  rail- 
way bridge. 

Theoretically  considered,  the  principle  of 
the  arch,  in  an  upright  as  well  as  in  a  sus- 
pended form,  is  the  most  economical.  It 
will  hold  equaUy  good  in  practice,  if  prop- 
erly applied.  To  obtain  the  largest  degree 
of  economy,  however,  the  two  positions 
of  the  arch,  the  upright  as  well  as  the  in- 
verted or  suspended,  must  be  combined 
into  one  united  system  ;  and  this  system 
is  now  well  known,  and  was  equaDy  well 
known  in  the  last  century,  as  the  Parabolic 
Beam,  or  the  Parabolic  Triiss,  as  I  prefer  to 
designate  it.  The  principle  of  the  Para- 
bolic Truss  forms  the  main  feature  of  the 
plans  herewith  presented.  It  has  been 
appHed  with  a  view  to  economy  as  well 
as  stiffness. 

As  to  novelty  of  invention  I  claim 
nothing.  Most  of  the  combinations  may 
be,  and  no  doubt  are,  novel;  but  they  are 
only  different  illustrations  of  the  same 
old  and  well-known  principle. 

To  prevent  and  forestall  the  issue  of 
trifling  patents,  such  as  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  the  American  profession  of  Civil 
Engineers,  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this 
publication. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  no  plan  can  be 
devised  for  large  central  railway  spans, 
with  lesser  spans  adjoining,  which  offers 
equal  strength  and  stiffness  at  the  same 
low  cost  as  does  the  Parabolic  Truss  as 
here  designed.  For  large  single  spans, 
and  for  openings  exceeding  700  ft.,  the 
pure  suspension  plan  with  a  judicious  sys- 
tem of  stays  and  trusses,  as  is  found  in 
the  Niagara  and  Cincinnati  bridges,  will 
be  most  economical,  and  sufficiently  stiff 
for  all  railway  traffic. 

These  statements  may  appear  at  the 
first  glance  rather  positive,  but  by  and  by 
they  will  stand  out  no  longer  as  individual 
opinions,  but  they  will  establish  them- 
selves as  great  engineering  facts,  and  more- 
over an  American  necemly,  because  we 
have  to  deal  with  large  navigable  rivers  ; 
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and  nayigation  will  not  be  suffered  to  be 
destroyed  by  incompetent  engineering.  Ig- 
noring minor  attempts,  the  first  success- 
ful endeavor  to  apply  the  Parabolic  Truss 
on  a  large  scale  is  due  to  the  late  Mr. 
Brunei ;  who,  in  the  Saltash  bridge,  has 
left  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  practical 
genius. 

Without  copying  Brunei's  model,  the 
same  system  has  found  yeiy  extensive  and 
successful  application  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  is  more  particularly  known 
in  Germany  as  Pauli's  system.  The  larg- 
est and  most  noted  work  in  that  country, 
built  upon  this  plan,  is  the  railway  bridge 
over  the  Rhine  at  Mayence,  with  four  river 
openings  of  101.29  metres  each  in  the 
clear,  equal  to  322  ft  5  in.,  English  meas- 
nre. 

Within  the  last  year  a  distinguished 
Austrian  engineer,  a  man  of  great  practi- 
cal experience  in  iron  railway  bridges, 
Carl  von  Buppert,  has  published  his  mag- 
nificent plan  for  a  great  railway  bridge 
over  the  Bosphorus,  near  Constantinople, 
with  a  central  opening  of  650  ft.  (Austrian 
measure)  and  two  side  spans  of  513  ft  in 
the  clear. 

Without  entering  upon  the  details  and 
general  merits  of  this  justly  celebrated 


design,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it 
is  a  most  beautiful  application  of  the 
principle  in  question.  But  on  the  score 
of  economy,  safety,  and  cost,  this  desiga 
is  much  inferior  to  a  pure  suspension 
bridge,  which,  without  any  costhr  piers 
and  foundations  in  a  deep  sea  onannel, 
may  be  thrown  across  this  famous  strait^ 
from  shore  to  shore,  in  a  single  span  of 
1600  to  1700  ft 

In  this  number  the  plans  and  estimates 
are  given  of  a  bridge  spanning  a  centre 
opening  of  500  ft.  in  the  clear,  with  two 
side  openings  of  300  feet  each  ;  also  the 
plans  of  the  St  Louis  bridge.  In  order 
to  enable  the  practical  engineer  to  make 
all  those  calculations  which  are  really 
necessary  for  determining  the  principal 
strains  and  forces,  I  have  also  introdu- 
ced a  few  theoretical  oonsiderationB. 
Elaborate  theories  are  out  of  place  in  a 
work  designed  for  practical  men  alone ; 
they  may  be  found  in  every  standard  work 
on  Statics  and  Mechanics. 

As  time  and  health  shall  permit,  oth^ 
plans  will  be  prepared,  to  follow  this  nam* 
ber,  designed  for  long  spans  as  well  as 
short 

JoHH  A.  BoxBLnro. 

Tbehtov,  K.  J.,  SfpL  1, 1868. 


THE  LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY. 


From   "  Eagintninf . 
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It  is  more  than  two  years  and  a  half 
since  the  committee  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  condition  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Supply,  commenced  their  labors 
but  recently  terminated,  these  being  re- 
corded in  a  report,  the  conclusions  of 
which  we  have  already  published.  The 
probable  future  metropolitan  water  re- 
quirements, and  whether  the  source 
whence  its  present  supply  is  derived  will 
be  sufficient  and  reliable  in  all  ways  for 
the  coming  generations,  or  whether  we 
should  begin  to  look  elsewhere  than  to  the 
Thames  Valley  for  our  main  supply,  were 
the  questions  which  the  committee  had  to 
set  themselves  earnestly  to  consider;  and, 
judging  from  the  voluminous  evidence 
the^  have  received,  from  the  personal  ex- 
ammations  they  have  made,  and  from  the 
care  with  which  they  have  weighed  evi- 
dence and  studied  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  basins  of  the  Tha*nes  and 


of  the  Lea,  we  are  bound  to  assume  that 
their  recommendations  are  correct,  and 
that  the  Thames  and  the  Lea,  which  have 
hitherto  supplied  London  witii  water,  will 
never  fail,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  in 
serving  the  metropolitan  demand,  even 
though  it  should  grow  and  extend  itself 
in  a  proportion  which  the  increase  of  the 
decades  of  the  past  does  not  warraiit  in 
assuming  for  the  future. 

Two  hundred  millions  of  gallons  of 
water  a  day  is  estimated  as  the  future  ne- 
cessary supply  for  a  population  pwelled 
to  5,000,000;  nearly  200,000  tons  of  water 
distributed  over  an  area  of  224  square 
miles,  through  mains  and  branches  and 
service  pipes  to  meet  individual  demands^ 
or  public  wants;  forty  gallons  being  ap- 
portioned to  each  unit  of  the  5,000,000 
every  day.  Times  are  changed,  and  ne- 
cessities have  increased  since  the  citv  ran 
with  sparkling  streams  from  the  high  iand|B 
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on  the  north  of  London,  and  carried  a 
plentiful  supply,  which  could  be  had  for 
fetching;  or  since  the  local  springs  were 
collected  and  led  by  conduits  through  the 
city.  The  streams  have  long  since  disap- 
peared, changed  into  sewers,  arched  over 
out  of  sight,  and  nothing  but  the  names 
are  left  of  the  conduits  to  mark  the  course 
along  which  they  ran.  But  these  supplies 
were  too  limited  even  for  London  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  and  three  hundred 
years  ago  came  Peter  Morrys,  the  Dutch 
engineer,  who  utilized  the  constant  flood 
pouring  through  the  narrow  archways  be- 
tween the  piled-up  starlings  of  old  Lon- 
don Bridge,  to  drive  pumps  that  raised 
water  and  supplied,  by  wooden  mains  and 
by  open  gulkes,  the  neighboring  streets 
for  two  centuries  after  his  time. 

Li  1609,  Hugh  Myddelton  commenced 
the  formation  of  the  New  Biver,  bringing 
the  springs  from  the  chalk  at  ChadweU 
and  Amwell,  near  Ware,  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  London.  Funds  failing  him  then, 
the  work  was  completed  bv  the  help  of  a 
royal  grant,  in  doing  which,  by  the  way, 
royalty  looked  well  after  its  own  interests, 
and  thus,  seven  years  after  the  act  had 
been  obtained,  the  northern  parts  of  Lon- 
don were  supplied  by  a  plentiful  flow, 
secured  by  gravitation.  Soon  after  its 
completion  the  waters  from  the  chalk 
springs,  which  originally  formed  the  only 
source,  were  supplemented  by  an  inlet 
from  the  Lea. 

These  two  works,  together  with  the 
natural  streams  and  open  conduits,  formed 
the  water  supply  to  London  till  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  But  in  1691  a 
company  was  formed  under  the  title  of  the 
York  Buildings  Water  Works  Company, 
to  supply  the  city  of  Westminster,  the 
water  being  pumped  from  the  Thames 
near  Charing-cross.  These  works  existed 
so  late  as  1829.  In  1723  came  the  Chelsea 
Water  Works  to  supply  a  district  of  West- 
minster and  the  growing  neighborhood 
westward.  At  first  the  pumps  were 
erected  at  Millbank,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  a  site  near  to  the  present  Vic- 
toria railway  bridge.  Meanwhile,  the 
narrow  arches  of  old  London  Bridge  were 
filled  with  water  wheels  that  clumsily 
raised  water  for  the  city  as  well  as  for 
Sonthwark.  In  1785  the  Lambeth  Works 
had  started  and  pumped  their  supply  from 
the  Thames  opposite  Charing-cross,  and 
the  Borough  had  established  pumps  not 
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far  from  Blackfriars  Bridge.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  century  most  of  the  com- 
panies which  now  supply  the  metropolis 
came  into  existence.  The  West  Middlesex 
Water  Company  at  Hammei*smith  in  1806, 
to  supply  the  western  suburbs;  the  Grand 
Junction,  five  years  later,  who,  starting  to 
draw  their  water  from  the  Colne  and  the 
Brent,  aided  by  surface  drainage,  soon 
had  to  resort  to  the  Thames  for  a  purer 
and  more  constant  supply,  and  in  1820 
their  sluices  drew  from  the  river  near  to 
Chelsea  Hospital  Eastward  the  East 
London  Water  Works,  dependent  for  their 
supply  upon  the  river  Lea,  superseded 
two  small  establishments  at  Shadwell  and 
Ham;  and  shortly  after  their  act  had 
been  obtained,  in  1806,  works  were  erected 
near  Bow.  In  the  southern  districts  the 
Vauxhall  Water  Works  were  started  in 
1805,  taking  their  supply  from  the  Effira, 
then  an  open  confluent  of  the  Thames, 
and  but  recently  converted  into  a  covered 
sewer.  The  various  companies  thus  es- 
tablished, before  long,  trading  on  their 
monopolies,  began  to  levy  rates,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  continued  public  dissatisfaction, 
and  in  1821  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  subject.  Their  report, 
recommending  considerable  reform,  was 
never  officially  acted  upon,  but  it  had  the 
effect  of  inducing  the  water  companies  to 
remove  the  chief  cause  of  complaint.  The 
quality  of  the  water  supplied  was  the  next 
subject  that  claimed  general  attention. 
The  various  companies  drawing  their  sup- 
plies from  the  river,  polluted  by  the  sewage 
discharged  into  it,  distributed  it  direct 
throughout  their  respective  districts  with- 
out any  intermediate  process  of  purifying. 
In  1828  a  commission  was  again  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  qualify  of  the  supply. 
The  examinations  conducted  by  this  com- 
mission showed  that  the  general  outcry 
was  a  just  one,  and  that  the  supply,  ee- 
pecially  from  the  works  below  West- 
minster Bridge,  was  totally  unfitted  for 
general  use.  Filtering  beds,  settling  re- 
servoirs, and  removals  to  new  sites  fol- 
lowed the  publication  of  this  report.  The 
Chelsea  Company,  in  1829,  laid  down  tl  e 
first  large  filter  of  one  acre  in  extent;  tte 
West  Middlesex  and  the  Grand  Junction 
removed  their  source  from  Chelsea  to 
Brentford;  the  East  London  went  higher 
up  the  Lea,  and  the  Southwark  and  Vaux- 
hall, combining,  established  new  works  at 
Battersea. 
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A  report  by  Mr.  Telford  was  made  in 
1834,  in  which  it  was  recommended  that 
entirely  new  sources  of  supply  should  be 
sought,  and  in  which  Mr.  Telford  suggest- 
ed the  Yerulam  on  the  northern,  and  the 
Wandle  on  the  southern,  side  of  the  me- 
troplis  ;  but  this  report,  although  discus- 
ed  in  both  Houses,  remained  entirely  un- 
acted upon« 

The  partial  improvements  introduc- 
ed by  the  yarious  companies  after  1828 
tided  matters  over  for  several  years, 
but  the  development  of  sanitary  engineer- 
ing resulted  in  so  largely  increased  a  dis- 
charge of  impurities  into  the  river,  that 
an  efficient  filtration  became  impossible, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived when  some  of  the  most  important 
companies  must  change  their  source  of 
supply,  or  abandon  their  works  altogether. 

The  Lambeth  Company,  situated  in  a 
most  unfavorable  position,  were  the  first 
to  take  active  steps  towards  the  unavoid- 
able change.  In  1848  they  obtained  a 
new  act,  and  three  years  later  water  drawn 
from  Kingston,  far  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  tide,  was  delivered  through  the 
mains  of  these  extensive  districts. 

In  1850  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
who  had  by  that  time  developed  into  a 
most  useful  and  powerful  body,  issued  a 
report,  the  minutes  of  which  pointed  out 
strongly  the  evils  existing  from  the  sys- 
tem of  deriving  a  large  supply  from  the 
tideway  of  the  Thames,  and,  indeed  they 
went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  river 
should  only  be  utilized  temporarily  for  ob- 
taining water  beyond  the  influence  of 
metropolitan  drainage,  until  a  more  fav- 
orable locality  could  be  decided  upon,  and 
centralised  works  erected  ;  and  they  point- 
ed out  the  large  tract  formed  by  the  Bag- 
shot  sands,  and  the  lower  greensands  in 
Surrey,  as  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
This  proposition  might  possibly  have  been 
acted  upon  had  not  a  company  at  that 
time  been  projected  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  London  with  spring  water  from 
the  chalk  at  Watford.  The  scheme  had 
been  so  favorably  noticed  by  Robert  Step- 
pen  son,  in  a  report  made  ten  years  before, 
that  it  was  thought  advisable  for  a  com- 
misson  to  investigate  chemically  the  qual- 
ity of  the  water  obtainable  above  the  tidal 
influence.  The  result  of  their  inquiry 
showed  that  such  water  could  be  thorough- 
ly relied  upon  for  public  use,  and,  con- 
demning the  Board  of  Health  proposition 


relative  to  turning  to  the  Bagshot  sand 
as  a  source  of  supply,  they  recommended 
the  consideration  of  the  Watford  scheme, 
assuming  that  the  hardness  of  the  water 
derived  from  chalk  could  be  destroyed  by 
Dr.  Clark's  process  of  softening. 

The  termination  of  all  these  investiga- 
tions was  a  decision  that  legislation  on 
the  subject  was  necessary,  and  in  1851 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliment  for 
the  amalgamation  and  centralization  of 
all  the  water  companies,  and  the  ob- 
taining of  all  water  from  one  common 
source.  Opposition  overcame  this  meas^ 
ure,  but  it  resulted  in  an  act  being  passed 
the  following  year,  by  which  stringent  and 
important  obhgations  were  imposed  upon 
the  various  companies,  who  were  left  oth- 
erwise free  to  pursue  their  business  inde- 
pendently. The  most  important  clauses 
of  this  bill  rendered  it  compulsory  that 
no  water  should  be  drawn  from  the  river 
below  Teddington;  that  all  the  city  storage 
reservoirs  should  be  covered;  that  all 
water,  unless  pumped  from  wells  should 
be  effectuaUy  filtered. 

After  the  passing  of  this  bUl,  the  water 
companies  proceeded  to  make  alterations 
in  compliance  with  its  clauses,  which  in- 
volved an  expenditure  of  iS2,500,000,  and 
with  the  result,  ascertained  in  1856,  of 
considerably  reducing  the  amount  of  or- 
ganic matter. 

Of  the  eight  companies  now  supplying 
the  metropolis,  five  are  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Thames,  and  three  on 
the  southern  side.  In  the  long  series  of 
articles  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
"Engineering,"  under  the  title  of  "The 
Waterworks  of  London,"  the  whole  of 
these  works  were  fully  described  in  de- 
tail 

.The  number  of  gallons  given  in  the  last 
column  of  the  following  table,  as  the  amount 
of  daily  supply,  gives  only  the  average, 
and  not  the  maximum  quantity,  which  in 
the  summer  months  is  augmented  to 
108,313,000  gallons,  showing  an  excess  of 
10  per  cent,  of  consumption  in  the  sum- 
mer over  the  winter  months. 

Collectively,  the  various  companies  pos- 
sess forty-four  subsiding  reservoirs,  occu- 
pying 260^  acres;  the  filtering  beds  num- 
ber forty-eight,  with  an  area  of  51 J  acres; 
they  own  twenty-eight  storage  reservoirs, 
having  a  capacity  of  112,087,000  gallons; 
and  ninety-six  pumping  engines,  of  10,660- 
horse  power  in  alL 
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Table  giving  ihe  Oeneral  Statistics  of  ih$  various  Establishments  in  1867. 


CARTEL. 

APPSOZmATX 
ARK  A  OF 
DIBTRIOr 
8UPPUSD. 

NUMnmor 

BODSU  8UP- 

PUSD,  1867. 

EStatAlWD  nvM- 
BBR  OP  PtOPLR 

svppusD,  1807. 

ATRBAQB    DAILT 

BorrLT,  18«7. 

• 

F)rom  the  Thames : 
Chelsea  Company 

£785,600 
798,571 
850.000 

1,100.440 
736,245 

2,609,418 
1,400,000 

489,240 

Fqoare 
Miles. 

6.5 

10.0 

24.0 

30.0 

25.0 

19.0 
50.0 

60.0 

26,875 
36.881 
27.190 
71,558 
38,320 

113.462 
92,652 

34,504 

170,000 
275,000 
245,000 
465,000 
230,000 

800,000 
675,000 

240,000 

Galoor.  ^ 

8.087,258 
8,816,486 
9.533,432 
13.629,758 
8.975,530 

West  Middlesex 

Grand  Jnnctioa 

Sonthwark  and  Yauxhall. . . . 
liftmbeth . . . . , 

49,042,467 

43,088,908 
6,408,837 

F)rom  the  Lea : 

New  River  Company. 

East  LfOndon  Company. 

23.790,667 
19,298,241 

From  chaOc  loeU,  Kent: 
K^nt  Company 

6,468,873 

Total 

8,769,514 

224.5 

441,442 

3,100,000 

98,600,248 

98,600,248 

By  their  present  acts  and  agreements, 
the  companies  are  empowered  to  draw 
110,000,000  gallons  daily  from  the 
Thames — the  Chelsea,  West  Middlesex, 
Grand  Junction,  Southwark  and  Vaux- 
hall,  and  Lambeth  Companies,  each  ta- 
king 20,000,000  gallons,  and  the  East 
London  Company  (under  a  recent  act),  a 
quantity  equal  to  10,000,000  gallons. 
From  the  Lea,  the  average  quantities  ac- 
tually taken,  are  :  18,000,000  gallons  by 
the  New  River  Company,  their  total  de- 
livery being  23,760,000  gallons;  and  the 
East  London  take  19,250,000  gallons  from 
the  Lea,  at  a  point  lower  down  the  river. 
Besides  these  quantities,  the  chalk  wells 
of  the  Kent  Company  yield  7,000,000 
gallons  daily. 

The  Commission  of  1865,  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  best  means  of  preventing 
the  pollution  of  rivers,  reported  that  the 
accumulating  sewage  discharged  into  the 
Thames  by  all  the  towns  and  villages 
alon^  its  course,  tended  seriously  to  im- 
purinr  the  river,  and  that  efficient  means 
should  be  taken  to  compel  the  diversion 
of  the  discharge,  and  the  utilization  of  the 
sewage  upon  the  land.  The  report  re- 
sulted in  the  act  passed  the  following 
year,  which  legislated  for  the  towns  along 
the  Thames  Valley,  and  fixed  a  limited 
time  for  the  completion  of  the  dictated 
improvements,  a  limit  which,  by  the  way, 
has  been  exceeded  hitherto  with  impu- 
nity. This  commission,  and  also  the  com- 
mittee appointed  in  1867  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  river  Lea,  were  of 


opinion  that  with  the  recommended  alter- 
ations, both  rivers  were  efficient  sources 
of  supply,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to 
justify  incurring  a  vast  expenditure  in  the 
formation  of  new  works. 

The  lengthened  discussion  which  had 
taken  place,  and  the  epidemic  which  vis- 
ited London  in  1866  (the  cause  of  which, 
it  was  alleged,  might  be  traced  to  the 
water  supply),  brought  forward  many 
schemes  for  obtaining  a  pure  supply  from 
a  foreign  source ;  of  these  the  principal 
were  Mr.  Bateman's  project  for  utilizing 
the  sources  of  the  Severn  ;  Messrs.  He- 
man  and  Hassard's  plan,  looking  to  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  lakes ; 
Mr.  Fulton's  project  for  drawing  water 
from  the  Wye ;  and  Mr.  Eemiugton's 
plan  of  obtaining  it  from  the  Derbyshire 
tdlla 

All  these  different  systems,  which  have 
been  fully  described  in  previous  volumes 
of  "Engineering,"  were  carefully  examined 
into  by  the  recent  committee,  who  con- 
cluded that,  setting  aside  all  other  con- 
siderations, there  was  not  sufficient  infor- 
mation upon  the  reliability  of  the  rainfall 
"It  is  evident,"  they  say,  "that  a  long 
series  of  observations  is  necessary  to  be 
made  before  any  authoritative  opinion  can 
be  expressed,  not  onlv  as  what  may  be 
the  true  average  rainfall,  but  what  may 
be  the  mean  of  the  three  driest  years,  and 
at  what  intervals  they  occur.  In  the  case 
of  a  large  city  like  London,  where  such  a 
source  of  supply  is  proposed,  an  exact 
determination  seems  to  us  imperative.    Of 
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course  it  will  be  understood  that  not  only  j 
should  the  observations  extend  over  a  long 
series  of  years,  but  also  that  they  should 
be  made  in  many  places  so  as  to  get  at  the 
average  rainfall  of  the  district,  which  has 
well  been  shown  to  have  very  different 
values  in  immediately  adjacent  places,  as 
it  varied  in  the  same  year  in  fourteen 
areas  in  the  lake  district,  from  45  to  100 
in.  The  system  of  collecting  grounds 
utilizes,  no  doubt,  the  rainfall  to  the  great- 
est extent.  But  the  great  disadvantage 
is,  that  the  springs  to  fall  back  upon  in 
time  of  drought  are  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  quantities  stored 
in  permeable  strata.  The  very  circum- 
stance of  a  large  immediate  delivery  of 
the  rainfall,  precludes  the  possibility  of 
that  subterranean  storage  of  a  large  por- 


tion of  it,  which  forms  so  valuable  a  re- 
source during  severe  and  long-continued 
droughts." 

These  objections  are  substantiated  by 
the  experience  gained  from  towns  fur- 
nished with  gravitation — supplies  which 
have  in  nearly  all  cases  failed  in  seasons 
of  drought,  when  the  requirements  were 
the  most  urgent.  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Newcastle,  Bochdale,  Preston,  Bradford, 
HaUfax,  and  other  towns  supplied  by  this 
system,  have  all  suffered  from  a  tempo- 
rary deficiency,  or  even  an  absence  of 
water,  which  involved  the  hasty  extem- 
porizing of  other  means  to  meet  the 
unexpected  demands,  or  the  erection  of 
permanent  pumping  works  to  supple- 
ment  the  insufficient  ones  already  exist- 
ing. 


THE  HEATON  STEEL  PROCESS. 


MONSIEUB  GRUNERnS  REPORT. 


From  t^Tbe  EoginMr. 


>f 


We  lay  before  our  readers  an  English 
translation  of  the  long-expected  memoir 
on  the  Heaton  steel  process,  by  Monsieur 
L.  Gruner,  the  eminent  Professor  of 
Metallurgy  of  L'Ecole  des  Mines,  Paria 

THE  HEATOK  PROCESS. 

The  purification  of  pig-iron  by  the 
Heaton  process  is  based  on  the  reaction 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  at  once  basic 
and  oxidizing.  The  nitric  acid  oxidizes 
the  silicon,  the  phosphorus,  and  the 
sulphur  ;  the  soda  seizes  on  the  acids  so 
formed,  and  withdraws  them  from  the 
reducing  action  of  the  iron.  These  re- 
actions are  known,  but  the  difficultv  in 
operating  on  large  masses  is  to  obtam  a 
sufficiently  intimate  contact  between  the 
molten  metal  and  the  nitrate  to  produce 
an  efficient  purification,  without,  however, 
causing  an  action  so  energetic  as  to  result 
in  violent  explosions.  Mr.  Heaton  adopt- 
ed several  contrivances  in  succession, 
which  I  need  not  review.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  describe  his  latest  improve- 
ment, which  has  the  great  merit  of  being 
both  simple  and  cheap. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
vessel  with  a  movable  bottom,  a  kind  of 
cux>ola  without  tuyeres,  into  which  is  run 
the  molten  metal  to  be  purified.  In 
England  it  is  called  a  Bessemer's  con- 


verter. The  movable  bottom  is  a  cylin- 
drical cauldron  of  sheet-iron,  provided 
with  two  trunnions,  which  aUow  of  its 
being  held  by  a  forked  lexer  mounted  on 
a  wheel  carriage.  By  this  means  it  is  re- 
moved and  replaced  after  each  operation. 
The  interior  of  the  cauldron  is  lined  with 
bricks  or  refractory  clay,  worked  into  the 
shape  of  a  hemispherical  basin. 

The  converter  and  its  movable  bottom 
are  provided  with  flanges  which  are  held 
together  by  clamps  and  wedges  for  each 
operation.  The  converter  itself  is  lined 
with  fire-bricks,  and  provided  with  a  sheet- 
iron  chimney  like  a  cupola  ;  on  the  top  of 
the  chimney  is  a  sheet-iron  cap,  intended 
to  stop  the  projection  of  incandescent 
slag  and  metal,  which  might  take  place  in 
the  event  of  a  too  violent  defia^ation  of 
the  nitrate.  The  molten  pig  is  poured 
into  the  converter  through  a  latend  aper- 
ture, a  sort  of  box  fimnel,  which  can  be 
closed  at  will  by  a  wrought-iron  lid,  or 
simply  by  a  brick.  The  dimensions  vary 
with  the  weight  of  metal  to  be  treated  at 
each  operation.  There  are  four  con- 
verters at  Langlev  Mill,  two  large  and 
two  small  ones,  the  latter  are  used  for 
charges  of  about  15  cwt.,  the  former  ones 
for  more  than  double  that  quantity.  But 
that  is  not  the  necessary  limit  of  their 
capacity  ;   like  the  Bessemer  converters, 
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they  can  be  made  of  any  size,  and,  as  in  the 
Bessemer  process,  on  account  of  the  heat 
absorbed  by  the  lining  of  the  converter, 
the  operation,  within  certain  Hmits,  is  the 
more  uniform  as  the  volume  of  metal 
treated  is  increased.  StiU  the  process  is 
successful  even  where  the  charge  treated. 
does  not  exceed  2  cwt.  The  interior  di- 
ameter of  the  15  cwi  converter  is  29  in., 
and  the  depth  of  the  bottom  is  about  12 
in.  The  diistance  from  the  spout  of  the 
box-funnel,  into  which  the  molten  metal 
is  run,  to  the  bottom  of  the  nitrate 
chamber,  is  4  ft.  8  in.,  and  from  the  same 
funnel  to  the  top  of  the  vessel  36  in. 
Above  this  is  a  simple  chimney  of  sheet 
iron,  slightly  conical,  the  height  of  course 
dependmg  upon  the  height  of  the  roof  of 
the  works,  through  which  it  has  to  be 
carried.  The  large  converters  for  3  tons 
have  an  interior  diameter  of  39  in.,  and 
the  depth  from  the  funnel  to  the  bottom 
about   T8  in.     The  molten  metal  to  be 

Eurified  may  be  taken  direct  from  the 
last  furnace,  and  in  fact  it  ought  always 
to  be  so,  unless,  indeed,  the  modifications 
I  shall  presently  recommend  be  adopted. 
Treatment  direct  from  the  blast  furnace 
was  the  method  pursued  at  the  Stanton 
Works  near  Trent,  in  the  Erewash  Valley, 
while  at  Langley  Mill  itself,  there  being 
no  blast  furnace,  the  pig  is  run  down  in  a 
common  cupola.  But  this  arrangement 
is  simply  experimental,  and  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  model  for  imitation  in  the  erec- 
tion of  new  works.  The  essential  feature 
of  Mr.  Heaton's  invention  lies  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  nitrate  chamber.  To 
insure  the  gradual  decomposition  of  the 
salt  by  the  molten  metal,  the  nitrate  must 
be  tightly  packed  into  its  chamber,  and 
farther  protected  by  a  perforated  cover. 
If  the  stream  of  molten  metal  fell  directly 
on  the  nitrate,  it  would  at  once  penetrate 
and  force  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mass.  The  action  would  be  most  violent 
and  instantaneous,  and  the  alkaline  salt 
would  soon  float  without  efficiently  per- 
meating and  reacting  on  the  molecules 
of  metal  to  be  purified.  To  avoid  this, 
the  above-mentioned  perforated  cover  is 
placed  over  the  nitrate  when  it  has  been 
packed  into  the  movable  bottom;  it  is  a 
thin  plate  of  cast  or  sheet  iron  perforated 
with  a  great  number  of  holes  about  ^  in. 
in  diameter.  Mr.  Heaton  habitually  uses 
a  cast-iron  plate  of  about  |  in.  in  thick- 
ness; bat  a  piece  of  thin  sheet-iron  seems 


to  me  better,  and  answers  better  in  the 
little  experimental  2  cwi  converter  which 
Mr.  Sharpe  has  lately  erected  at  Yillette 
near  Paria  To  prevent  the  displacement 
of  the  plate  by  the  molten  metal,  it  is  held 
down  by  wedges  of  iron  or  brick.  These 
wedges  are  laid  between  the  plate  and 
two  flat  iron  bars  laid  across  it,  and  nip- 
ped by  the  projecting  flanges  of  the  con- 
verter and  the  nitrate  chamber;  more- 
over, to  prevent  any  leakage,  the  joint  of 
the  flanges  between  the  bottom  and  the 
converter  is  futed  by  slightly  moistened 
moulding  sand.  Then  the  clamps  and  the 
wedges  bind  them  together  and  make  all 
sure.  When  the  converter  has  been  thus 
prepared,  all  is  ready  for  the  reception  of 
the  molten  ipetal  to  be  treated.  Having 
been  present  at  some  twelve  conversions,  I 
will  first  of  all  relate  the  general  plan  of 
operations.  I  will  then  give  an  account  of 
the  results  obtained  from  the  Moselle  pig 
irons.  I  will  proceed  to  give  my  analyses, 
which  wiU  show  what  degree  of  purifica- 
tion can  be  efiected  by  this  process.  (I 
should  say  here  that  I  visited  Langley 
Mill  in  December,  1868,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Sharpe,  an  English  engineer,  acting 
for  Mr.  Heaton  in  France,  Baron  G. 
d'Adelsward,  and  M.  Thieblemont,  en- 
gineer of  the  house  of  de  Wendel  et  Cie, 
the  obiect  of  our  visit  being  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  the  process  on  the  pig  irons 
of  the  Moselle  district. )  The  principal  re- 
agent used  by  Mr.  Heaton  is  Perurian 
nitrate  of  soda;  but  he  habitually  mixes 
with  it  a  certain  proportion  of  quartzose 
sand,  some  times  lime,  peroxide  of  mana- 
ganese,  fluor  spar,  etc.  We  shall  see  that 
quartzose  sand  and  lime  are  more  gen-- 
erally  detrimental  than  otherwise,  but 
peroxide  of  manganese,  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  sea  salt  may  advantageously  be  added 
to  the  nitrate.  Indeed,  Mr.  Heaton  him- 
self has  abandoned  the  use  of  lime,  and 
now  generally  uses  from  6  to  12  per  cent, 
of  nitrate  with  1  to  1^  per  cent,  of  sand. 

These  two  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
intermixed  and  then  closely  packed  into 
the  nitrate  chamber,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously dried. 

The  nitrate  used  is  the  ordinary  nitrate 
of  commerce;  it  contains  from  5  per  cent, 
to  6  per  cent,  of  water,  and  3  per  cent,  to 
4  per  cent,  of  foreign  substances.  A 
sample  which  I  brought  back  from  Lang- 
ley Mill  was  analyzed  at  the  School  of 
Imnes  with  these  results:  Water,  5.88; 
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sand,  0.28;  sulphate  of  lime,  0.22;  chlor- 
ide of  sodium,  2.73;  pure  nitrate  of  soda, 
90.89.  It  was  tested  for  phosphoric  acid, 
but  it  only  contained  the  merest  traces  of 
it.  According  to  this,  100  of  crude  nitrate 
contains  33.27  of  soda,  or  rather  34.7,  if 
we  reckon  in  that  which  is  found  in  the 
condition  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

The  molten  pig  to  be  converted  is  tapped 
out  of  the  blast  furnace  or  the  cupola  into 
a  ladle  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain 
the  weight  of  metal  to  be  converted.  By 
means  of  a  crane  or  a  traveller  the  ladle  is 
brought  up  to  the  box-funnel  of  the  con- 
verter, and  the  molten  metal  is  poured 
into  it.  If  the  molten  metal  be  hot  and 
iiiiid  the  reaction  begins  at  once;  the  per- 
forated plate  lets  the  metal  pass,  the 
nitrate  is  gradually  decomposed,  the  ox- 
idizing gases,  mingled  with  streams  of 
soda,  rise  through  the  bath  of  pig  and 
cause  an  ebullition  more  or  less  violent, 
which  sometimes  makes  the  whole  con- 
verter tremble,  and  is  accompanied  in- 
variably by  a  roar  similar  to  that  which  is 
heard  in  a  small  Bessemer  converter. 

Throughout  the  conversion  a  vast  vol- 
ume of  dense  vapors  issues  from  the  top 
of  the  chimney;  at  first  they  are  white, 
then  yellow,  orange,  or  giay,  according  to 
the  kind  of  pig  under  conversion,  and  at 
last  almost  black;  then,  if  the  reaction  be 
at  all  violent,  the  vapors  take  fire  and 
bum  for  some  seconds  with  a  most  in- 
tease  yellow  flame.  When  the  reaction 
is  less  violent  the  gases  only  biim  inside, 
then  jets  of  flame  sometimes  force  their 
way  through  the  joints  of  the  lid  of  the 
box-funneL  When  the  reaction  is  still 
more  violent,  or  when  the  metal  is  not 
sufficiently  fluid,  there  occasionally  takes 
place,  as  in  the  Bessemer  converter,  some 
projection  of  incandescent  slag  and  metal 
with  showers  of  sparks;  but  there  is  never 
anything  like  an  explosion.  In  some  con- 
versions the  reaction  at  first  seems  very 
slow  and  feeble — ^there  seems  actually  no 
commotion;  then,  all  on  a  sudden,  a  vio- 
lent action  takes  place  with  disfiguration 
and  violent  projections.  This  spasmodic 
action  is  doubtless  caused  by  the  sudden 
breaking  up  of  the  perforated  plate  and 
the  consequent  too  violent  irruption  of 
the  molten  metal  This  accident  happens, 
in  fact,  when  the  plate  is  badly  secured 
or  cast  of  too  brittle  a  material ;  on  this 
account  a  plate  of  thin  sheet-iron  is  de- 
cidedly preferable  to  a  cast-iron  plate. 


(In  the  small  converter  at  Yillette,  which 
only  holds  2  cwl,  the  metal  is  apt  to  choke 
the  perforations  of  the  plate  if  thin  sheet- 
iron  be  not  used.) 

The  conversion  seldom  takes  more  than 
from  two  and  a-half  minutes  to  five  min- 
utes, but  occasionally,  when  the  molten 
metal  is  not  at  a  high  temperature  and 
cannot  at  once  pass  through  the  perfora- 
ted plate,  it  lasts  eight  or  ten  minutes. 
The  maximum  duration  of  the  vivid  flame 
at  the  top  of  the  chimney  is  one  or  two 
minutes.  As  soon  as  it  has  disappeared 
the  vapors  become  lighter  colored,  and 
pass  rapidly  from  black  to  light  gray,  and 
then  to  wlute.  One  can  then  open  the 
Hd  of  the  funnel  and,  vdthout  any  risk, 
observe  the  gentle  ebulhtion  of  the  metal 
at  the  bottom.  It  emits  jets  of  yellow 
flame,  and  we  can  ascertain  by  an  iron 
crow-bar  the  degree  of  fluidity  and  tem- 
perature of  the  refined  metal  These 
both  vary  with  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  pig  treated.  We  shall  see  that 
silicious  pigs  give  a  very  high  temperature 
in  conversion,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Besse- 
mer converter.  When,  however,  charges 
of  upwards  of  18  cwt.  are  converted,  file 
refined  metal  seems  alwavs  fluid  enough 
to  be  nm  into  ingots  or  pig  moulds,  if  the 
converter  bottom  were  provided  with  a 
tap  hole.  This  is  not  done  at  Langley  Mill, 
and  really  there  would  be  no  great  ad- 
vantage in  doing  it,  for  the  ingot  would  be 
entirely  vesicular  by  reason  of  the  gases 
which  continue  to  escape  in  abundance  as 
long  as  the  metal  is  pasty  ;  but  the  fact  is 
none  the  less  important  to  note,  for  it 
would  allow  of  the  purified  metal  being 
run  out  direct  into  another  furnace  to  fin- 
ish the  refining. 

At  Langley  Mill  the  metal  is  allowed  to 
solidify  in  the  nitrate  chamber.  When 
the  ebullition  has  perceptibly  diminished 
and  the  mass  begins  to  solidify,  the  clamps 
are  knocked  off,  the  nitrate  chamber 
is  removed  from  the  converter  by  means 
of  the  carriage  lever  above  mentioned, 
and  as  soon  as  the  metal  has  quite  solidi- 
fied the  whole  is  upset  and  turned  out  on 
the  plated  floor  of  the  works.  The  slag  is 
separated  from  the  solidified  metal  by 
means  of  hooked  iron  rods,  and  the  metal 
itself  is  broken  up  by  sledge  hammers ; 
even  now  we  see  numerous  jets  of  yellow 
flame  escaping  from  the  incandescent 
mass.  The  refined  >  metal,  when  en- 
tirely cooled,  is  more  or  less  tough  or 
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short,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
nitrate  used  and  the  original  composition 
of  the  pig  ;  the  mass  is  cellular,  like  a 
great  sponge.  It  is  like  the  semi-refined 
metal  which  is  taken  out  of  the  bottom  of 
a  "  Comptois  hearth"  (four  Comptois)  at 
the  commencement  of  the  second  period, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  working  (travail) 
properly  so  called.  In  the  fresh  fractures 
the  metal  is  white,  semi-crystalline,  more 
or  less  granulated,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  decarburization,  the  vesicles  are 
often  iridescent,  or  even  coated  with  a 
black  film  which  is  a  little  slaggy.  The 
mass  is  certainly  far  from  being  homo- 
geneous, as  is  proved  by  the  look  of  the 
grain  as  well  as  by  the  analyses.  Some 
portions  are  nearly  iron  or  crude  steel, 
what  Germans  call  "  wild  stahl,"  which 
can  be  hammered;  while  others  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  semi-refined  pig  or  to 
finery  metal  more  or  less  decarburized. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Heaton  calls  **  crude 
steeL" 

The  slags  differ  in  composition,  and 
correspond  to  the  quality  of  pig  treated. 
When  the  pigs  contain  a  large  percent- 
age of  silica,  the  slag  runs  into  threads 
like  glass.  It  shows  a  conchoidal  frac- 
ture, and  looks  black  in  mass,  but  trans- 
parent and  of  a  brilliant  bottle-green  color 
when  broken  off  in  thin  chips.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  there  is  but  little  sili- 
con in  the  pig  the  slag  breaks  short,  and 
solidifies  quickly,  as  do  all  basic  silicates. 
When  cooled  it  is  an  opaque  dull  mass,  of 
a  brown-black  or  invisible  green,  having 
an  uneven  surface,  showing  a  rough  frac- 
ture, and  being  somewhat  vesicular  in 
structure.  In  either  case  the  slag  is  full 
of  globules  of  metal,  and  produces  on  the 
tongue  the  well  known  sensation  caused 
by  alkalies.  The  slags  are  attacked  and 
partially  dissolved  by  water. 

The  crude  steel  is  treated  in  two  differ- 
ent ways  at  Langle^  MilL  It  is  made 
either  into  wrought-iron  or  steel.  In  the 
one  case  some '  hundredweights  are 
charged  into  a  puddling  furnace,  the 
hearth  of  which  has  been  raised  with  a 
view  to  its  being  worked  simply  as  a  ball- 
ing furnace.  To  effect  this  object  the 
hearth  of  the  furnace  is  covered  to  a 
depth  of  some  inches,  with  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  forge  scales  {scorias  de  forge)  in 
equal  proportions,  well  beaten  down,  and 
the  sides  are  fettled  with  Cumberland 
red  hematite;  a  charge  of  6^  cwt,  rapid- 


ly heated,  is  almost  immediately  welded 
into  balls,  which  are  then  shingled  into 
blooms  under  the  tilt  hammer.     It  is  a 
kind  of  quick  puddling,  restricted  to  the 
time  requisite  for  balling.   The  slags  con- 
tained in  the  crude  steel  are  liquefied  and 
exude,  and  the  finery  process  is  complet- 
ed simply  by  the  welding    heat.      The 
actual  process  of  heating  lasts  only  half 
an  hour;  but  as  each  bloom  has  to  be 
taken  back  to  the  furnace  for  some  min- 
utes to  imdergo  a  species  of  balling  be- 
fore it  is  drawn  out  into  merchant  bars, 
the  whole  process  in  reality  takes  at  least 
an  hour.    This  balling  enables  them  to 
dispense  with  piling,  but  when  they  want 
to  produce  superior  iron  they  roll  the 
shingled  blooms  at  once  into  flat  bars, 
rough,  without  any  reheating.     These  are 
cut  up,  faggoted,  piled,   and  rolled    as 
usual.    The  total  waste  is  25  to  30  per 
cent,  in  this  case;  in  the  former,  20  to  25 
per  cent.     The  iron  is  tough  and  fibrous 
when  it  is  piled,  but  hardly  homogeneous. 
It  is  partly  fibrous  and  partly  crystalline 
when  simply  balled.   Mr.  Heaton  calls  this 
iron  steel  iron,  but  it  is  really  ordinary  mal- 
leable iron,  which  is  in  general  hardly  at  all 
steely.     In  any  event,  to  obtain  mallea- 
ble iron,  of  more  or  less  tenacity,  this 
process  is  too  costly.     Purification  by  the 
nitrate  process  is  only  feasible  in  point  of 
cost,   if  the  crude    metal  be  converted 
either  into  homogeneous  iron  or  cast-steel, 
and  not  into  blooms;  nnd  this  is  the  other 
method  adopted  at  Langley  Mill.     The 
first  product  of  the  converter  is,  as  I  have 
said,  crude  steel,  retaining  still  1  to  2  per 
cent,  of  carbon.     To  convert  it  into  cast- 
steel  or  homogeneous  iron,  the  refining 
process  must  be  completed,  and  the  ex- 
cess of  carbon  removed  at  the  same  time. 
To  that  end  we  must  either  use  crucibles 
or    a    reverberatory    furnace.     Hitherto 
crucible  melting  only  has  been  practised 
at  Langley  Mill,  because  it  was  necessary, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  study  the  nature  of 
the  products.     But  this  process  is  very 
costly,  and  Mr.  Heaton  always  from  the 
first  intended  to  re-melt,  on  a  large  scale, 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace.     With  this 
object,   he    had    cofistructed    a    furnace 
with  two  combustion    chambers,   which 
was    lighted    on    the    occasion   of    our 
visit    last    December.       The    heat     ob- 
tained was  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
fusion  of  the  metal,  but  the  admission 
of  an  excess  of  air  oxidized  the  metal  and 
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converted  it  into  slag.  He  would  succeed 
better  with  Capi  Alexander's  furnace 
(see  my  work  on  Steel,  p.  74),  and  in  any 
event  with  a  Siemens  furnace,  such  as  is 
used  by  Mr.  Martin  at  SevreuiL  At 
Langley  Mill  the  re-melting  has  hitherto 
been  done  on  the  Sheffield  plan,  in  cruci- 
ble fumacea  Each  furnace  holds  two 
crucibles,  containing  about  45  lbs.  each. 
For  convenience  of  charging,  and  to  facil- 
itate the  selection  of  the  different  qualities 
of  crude  steel,  which  have  to  be  mixed  in 
the  crucible  according  to  the  class  of  cast- 
steel  which  is  required,  the  crude  steel  is 
hammered  into  flat  cakes  of  about  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  these  are  broken  up 
cold  into  small  squares,  just  like  the  small 
pieces  of  cemented  steel  which  are  used 
for  crucibles  elsewhere.  These  cakes  are 
prepared  by  heating  the  crude  steel  to  a 
red  heat  in  an  ordinary  reverberatory 
furnace,  and  then  subjecting  it  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  steam  hammer. 

As  the  crude  steel  retains  an  excess  of 
carbon,  and  it  is  necessary  to  produce 
homogeneous  iron  or  soft  steel,  pieces  of 
WTought-iron  are  mixed  with  the  cakes. 
For  this  purpose  they  use  the  crop  ends 
of  bars,  or  any  other  scrap  iron  of  good 
quality  that  comes  to  hand.  The  cast-steel 
then  is  really  obtained  here  by  process  of 
reaction,  the  admixture  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  malleable  iron  with  the  puri- 
fied pig.  The  refining  can  only  be  com- 
pleted in  the  crucibles  from  which  air  is 
excluded  by  the  ingredients  contained  in 
the  metal  itself,  or  added  to  the  charge; 
and  among  these  we  must  reckon  the 
sodium,  which  is  always  present  in  small 
quantities  in  Heaton  refined  metal  and 
metallic  manganese,  of  which  a  small  dose 
in  the  form  of  spiegeleisen  is  frequently 
charged  into  the  crucibles.  The  rever- 
beratory furnace  has  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  the  oxidizing  action  of  air;  so 
that,  in  reality,  it  possesses  over  the  cru- 
cibles the  double  advantage  of  economy 
and  of  more  completely  refining  the  crude 
metal.  But  just  now  we  have  only  to 
do  with  crucible  melting.  It  only  re- 
mains to  be  said  that  the  operation  is 
conducted  in  the  usual  manner,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  tilting  and  drawing  out 
of  the  ingots,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
special  to  note,  so  I  may  as  well  pass  on 
at  once  to  a  more  detailed  examination 
of  the  conversions  I  witnessed  at  Langley 
Mill 


I. — DEPH08PH0RI2ATI0N  OF  THE  PIQ. 

There  were  two  brands  of  pig  treated — 
the  one  from  M.  de  Wendel's  blast  furnace 
at  Hayanges,  in  the  Moselle;  tixe  other 
from  ttie  Baron  D'Adelsward's  Priory  fur- 
naces near  Longwy,  in  the  same  depart- 
ment. At  both  works  the  well-known 
oolitic  ores  of  the  upper  lias  of  this  dis- 
trict are  exclusively  used.  The  furnaces 
are  worked  with  coke,  and  the  hot-blast^ 
and  at  full  drift.  But  the  pigs  sent  to 
Langley  Mill  were  of  totally  <ustinct  qual- 
ities. The  Hayanges  brand  was  a  gray 
foundry  pig,  lar&^e-grained,  and  very  gra- 
phitic In  iJ^kigland  it  would  be  classed 
as  between  No.  1  and  No.  2.  The  Jjongwj 
pig  was  white,  verging  on  the  mottled,  it 
may  be  classed  as  Forge  Pig  No.  6.  It 
had  been  run  into  moulds  and  chilled 
with  water.  The  two  pigs  were  run  down 
by  themselves  in  a  common  cupola;  about 
^  per  cent,  of  fluor  spar  was  used  as  a 
flux,  the  better  to  slag  the  coke  cinders. 
Samples  of  the  molten  metal  were  taken 
for  analysis  before  it  was  run  into  the 
converter.  These  are  the  results  obtain- 
ed: 


■ —                             r- 

>»?s 
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Silicon .... . 

Sulphur. 

PhoBphorus. . . . 

3.024 
0.090 
1.275 

1.050 
a  350 
1.650 

1.015 
a333 
1.485 

HEATON  PROCESS. 

I  did  not  look  for  the  other  constitu- 
ents, but  I  ascertained  the  presence  of 
manganese  and  a  notable  quantity  of 
vanadium  in  all  three  samples.  The  two 
analyses  of  the  Longwy  pig  show  that  the 
remelting  in  the  cupola  has  not  sensibly 
modified  the  composition  of  the  metal 
A  very  slight  purification  is,  however, 
perceptible. 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  LONOWT  PIO. 

For  each  conversion  the  cupola  was 
charged  with  14^  cwt.  of  pig.  The  molten 
metal  was  not  weighed  before  being  inn 
into  the  con  vei-ter,  but  we  may  reckon  upon 
a  waste  of  7  per  cent  by  slagging,  burning 
ofif,  runnings  and  sheU,  linings,  etc.,  which 
would  reduce  the  charge  of  the  converter 
to  13^  cwt.,  or  even  to  13  cwt  17  lbs.,  if  we 
deduct  a  quarter  of  the  residue  found  in 
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the  cupola  after  four  conversions.  To 
these  665.75  kilos.  (13  cwt.  17  Iba)  we 
must  add  120  lbs.  for  the  weight  of  the  per- 
forated plate,  12  lbs.  for  the  two  iron  bars. 
The  total  weight  of  metal  was  therefore 
726  kilos.  (14  cwt  56  lbs.),  of  which 
720  kilos.  (14  cwt.  44  lbs. )  were  pig,  and  6 
kilos  (11  lbs.)  iron.  The  experiments  began 
with  four  successive  conversions  of 
liongwy  pig.  The  weight  of  metal  was 
the  same  in  all  four,  but  the  charges  of 
nitrate  were  varied.  I  will  particularize 
the  charges  and  note  the  special  pheno- 
mena of  each  conversion.  First  conver- 
sion :  There  was  charged  into  the  con- 
verter, nitrate  of  soda,  160  lbs.,  or  9^  per 
100  of  the  weight  of  pig  ;  silicious  sand, 
20. 

The  molten  metal  ran  very  hot  into  the 
converter,  so  reaction  was  at  once  very 
violent;  the  gases  almost  immediately 
kindled  at  the  top  of  the  chimney.  The 
yellow  flame  lasted  two  minutes,  then  ap- 
peared the  black  smoke,  which  gradually 
subsided,  as  did  also  the  ebullition.  All 
was  over  in  four  minutes.  The  nitrous 
gas  was  imperceptible.  It  seemed  to  be 
masked  by  the  black  vapors  and  the  bril- 
liant sodium  flame.  In  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  purified  metal  solidified  in 
the  converter  Dottom.  It  was  upset  on 
the  hearth  and  the  pasiy  slags  separated. 
They  were  opaque  and  dull,  only  ^  cwt. 
of  slag  could  be  separated.  The  refined 
metal  weighed  639  kiloa  (1,405  lbs.), which, 
when  compared  with  the  726  kilos, 
charged,  would  give  a  total  waste  of  12 
per  cent. ;  but  in  reality  the  waste  is  less, 
for  one  should  add  to  the  metal  weighed 
the  splashes  of  metal  thrown  by  the  ebul- 
lition against  the  lining  of  the  converter, 
and  which  are  only  removed  every  two  or 
three  days.  Beckoning  them  in,  the 
actual  waste  is  reduced  to  7  or  8  per  cent, 
but  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  the  mean 
of  many  conversions  to  be  exact  At  any 
rate  the  analysis  of  the  slag  proves  that 
the  iron  is  very  little  oxidized. 

Second  conversion :  The  converter  was 
charged  with  nitrate  of  soda,  138  lbs.,  or 
8^  per  cent ;  quartzose  sand,  20  lbs. 

The  molten  metal  was  not  hot  enough^ 
the  reaction  sluggish.  The  gases  at  the 
top  of  the  fonn^  did  not  catch  fire;  the 
vapors,  at  first  white,  then  gray,  then  black, 
ended  with  being  white.  The  whole 
operation  lasted  4^  minutes.  Neverthe- 
less, the  refined  metal  seemed  as  fluid  as 


on  the  first  occasion,  and  presented  a 
similar  appearance.  It  was  not  weighed. 
The  slag,  too,  was  like  that  of  the  first 
conversion.     It  weighed  51  lbs. 

Third  operation:  The  converter  was 
charged  with  nitrate  of  soda,  130  lbs.,  viz., 
8  per  100,  quartzose  sand,  20  lbs.  The 
molten  metal  was  far  too  cold,  and  for  6 
minutes  there  was  no  reaction.  It  must 
have  solidified  in  the  perforations  of  the 
plate.  To  start  the  reaction  it  was  neces- 
sary to  break  the  plate  by  the  thrusts  of 
an  iron  crowbar,  worked  through  the  box- 
funnel  of  the  converter.  Even  then  the 
reaction  was  slow,  for  it  lasted  six  minutes, 
i,e,,  11  minutes  altogether  from  the  time 
the  metal  was  run  in.  The  vapors  were 
very  black,  neither  flame  nor  nitrous  gas 
was  seen  to  issue  from  the  chimney ;  never- 
theless, the  temperature  developed  was 
sufficiently  high  to  keep  the  metal  entirely 
fluid.  In  the  end  the  conversion  suc- 
ceeded as  before,  yet  one  cannot  but  think 
that  the  homogeneity  of  the  product  must 
have  been  impaired  by  the  low  initial 
temperature.  The  metal  and  the  slag 
both  resembled  the  products  of  the  pro- 
ceeding conversions.  The  slag  weighed 
77  lbs.     The  metal  itself  was  not  weighed. 

Fourth  operation :  There  was  charged 
into  the  crucible,  nitrate  113^  lbs.,  viz., 
about  7  per  100,Jquartzo8e  sand,  16  lbs. 
The  molten  metal  was  hot.  Flames  ap- 
peared from  the  first  at  the  base  of  tne 
converter,  and  at  the  end  of  2  minutes 
at  the  top  of  the  chimney.  The  whole 
operation  only  lasted  3  minutes.  As  in 
the  preceding  experiments,  the  vapors 
were  hardly  at  all  nitrous.  They  were 
very  black  till  the  flame  appeared.  Mr. 
Heaton  considered  that  this  conversion 
was  in  aU  respects  normal.  The  metal 
and  the  slag  were  still  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  conversions.    Nevertheless,  the 

Emification  was  less  complete;  the  metal, 
owever,  was  flattened  under  the  hammer 
at  a  dull  red  heat  without  breaking. 
Water  thrown  upon  the  incandescent 
metal  emitted  the  odor  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  As  the  waste  cannot  be  de- 
duced from  any  isolated  conversion,  weigh- 
ing the  metal  and  the  slag  was  given  up. 

EXPEBIMENTS  ON  HATAMOES  PIG. 

The  Hayanges  pig  was  treated  hke  the 
Longwy  pig,  only  that  the  charge  of  ni- 
trate was  increased.  The  proportion  of 
sand  was  also  augmented;  in  reahty,  as 
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we  shall  see,  it  ought  to  have  been  en- 
tirely suppressed  on  account  of  the  3  per 
cent,  of  silicon  in  the  pig.  This  high  per- 
centage of  silicon  shows  itself  by  a  greater 
intensity  of  action,  and  by  the  increased 
temperature  of  the  metal  The  ebullition 
and  the  projections  were  more  violent. 
The  red  nitrous  fumes  were  no  longer 
masked  by  the  black  smoke.  The  slag 
was  more  abundant  and  more  silicious, 
and  for  that  reason  less  rich  in  phosphoric 
acid.  The  purification  was  less  perfect, 
and  one  could  already  see  that  the  de- 
phosphorization  is  in  general  less  com- 
plete in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  sili- 
con, or  at  any  rate  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  use  a  much  stronger  dose  of 
the  nitrate  to  attain  the  same  result.  To 
calculate  the  weight  of  metal  converted,  I 
will  assume,  as  before,  a  waste  of  7  per 
cent,  in  rcmelting;  and,  further,  72  fi)s. 
per  conversion  must  also  be  deducted  for 
the  weight  of  metal  found  in  the  cupola  at 
the  end  of  the  day's  work. 

Fifth  operation :  The  cupola  was  charged 
with  1,626  lbs.,  which,  allowing  for  the  7 
per  cent,  of  waste,  gives  685  kilos.  There 
are  72  lbs.  more  to  deduct  for  the  residue 
found  in  the  cupola. 

There  remains,  then,  652.4  kilos.,  equal 
to  12  cwt.  3  qr.  10  lbs.;  to  which  must  be 
added  for  the  perforated  plate,  54.4kiloa, 
equal  to  1  cwt.  8  lbs. ;  pig  metal  and  sound 
iron  bars,  5.4  kilos.,  equal  to  19  lbs. 
There  was  charged  into  the  nitrate  cham- 
ber: nitrate,  148  lbs.,  viz.,  9.4  per  cent; 
quartz  sand,  23  lbs. 

The  molten  metal  ran  hot  into  the  con- 
verter, and  the  reaction  took  place  at 
once.  A  great  volume  of  yellow  vapor 
was  emitted ;  in  one  minute  the  smoke 
became  black,  thirty  seconds  afterwards 
it  took  fire;  the  light  was  brilliant  and  of 
a  bright  yellow,  the  roar  intense.  That 
lasted  thirty  seconds,  then  the  flames 
went  out,  the  vapors  became  white  and 
rapidly  decreased  ;  all  was  over  in  two 
ininutos.  The  mass  of  metal  was  extreme- 
ly hot  and  fluid,  the  nitrate  chamber  was 
not  detached  for  thirty  minutes;  neverthe- 
less, both  metal  and  slag  were  still  fluid. 
The  slag  could  be  drawn  out  like  glass  in- 
to thin  threads  of  a  fine  emerald  green  ; 
small  sparks  of  iron  in  combustion,  such 
as  are  produced  when  cast-steel  is  run 
into  ingot  moulds,  disengaged  themselves 
from  the  metal  with  jets  of  yellow  flame  ; 
the  refined  metal  was  not  entirely  solidi- 


fied till  an  hour  after  the  metal  had  been 
run  into  the  converter.  Thanks  to  the 
great  heat  developed,  the  two  wrought- 
iron  bars  which  lay  on  the  perforated 
plate  had  entirely  (disappeared,  while  in 
the  experiments  on  Longwy  pig  some  por- 
tion of  them  had  always  been  found  sim- 
ply incrusted  in  the  mass  of  refined  metaL 
This  operation  produced  :  Kefined  met- 
al, 134^  lb. ;  splashes  of  metal  in  the  con- 
verter, 80  lbs. ;  total,  1,428  lbs.  The  waste 
was,  consequently,  1.9  per  cent,  of  pig 
converted.  The  slags  weighed  253  lbs. 
They  were  vitreous  when  broken,  shovnng 
a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  black  in  bulk, 
but  of  a  fine  dark-green  color  in  thin 
chips.  They  contained  globules  of  metaL 
The  refined  metal  was  vesicular,  silvery 
white,  as  usual;  but  its  hardness  and  i^ 
crystaUine  appearance  denoted  an  insuffi- 
cient dose  of  the  oxidizing  agent,  which 
subsequent  analysis  has  confirmed.  It  waa 
for  this  reason  that  the  proportion  of 
nitrate  was  increased  in  the  foUowing  ex- 
periments : 

Sixth  conversion  :  There  was  charged 
into  the  converter  :  Kemelted  pig,  1,438 
lb& ;  perforated  plate,  120  lbs. ;  total  of  pig, 
1,558  lbs. ;  wrought  iron  bars,  12  lbs. ;  total, 
1,570  lbs.  The  nitrate  chamber  was  charg- 
ed with:  nitrate,  170  lbs.,  or  77  kilos., 
viz.,  10.8 per  cent.;  quartzose  sand,  21  lb&, 
or  9  kilos.  The  molten  metal  came  out  of 
the  cupola  at  a  low  temperature  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accident  to  the  fan  blast. 
The  action  was  at  first  imperceptible. 
There  was  but  a  slight  emission  of  white 
vapor,  resulting,  no  doubt,  from  the  mois- 
ture of  the  nitrate.  At  the  end  of  one 
and  three-quarter  minutes,  however,  there 
was  a  faint  exhibition  of  nitrous  fumes. 
In  two  and  three-quarter  minutes  the 
gases  kindled  in  the  converter  itself,  but 
the  flames  did  not  reach  the  top  of  the 
chimney ;  the  nitrous  fumes  were  still 
perceptible.  At  three  and  a  quarter  min- 
utes these  yellow  fumes  were  still  strong- 
er ;  there  was  an  intense  roar.  In  four 
and  a  quarter  minutes  the  slag  was  pro- 
jected through  the  box-funnel  of  the  con- 
verter, and  the  ebullition  was  violent. 
The  flame  in  the  converter  went  out, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  yellow 
smoke  became  black.  In  four  and  three- 
quarter  minutes  the  vapors  became 
first  lighter  in  color,  then  white.  In  five 
minutes  all  was  over.  In  spite  of  the  rel- 
ative slowness  of  the  conversion,  the  heat 
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developed  seemed  as  great  as  in  the  first 
experiment  The  metal  was  hot;  it  took 
an  hour  for  the  mass  to  solidify,  and,  as 
asaal,  it  gave  out  jets  of  yellow  flame. 
The  idag  was  'Hhready/'  and  just  like  that 
of  the  preceding  conversion  ;  it  weighed 
255  lbs.  The  weight  of  refined  metal  was 
1,475  lbs.;  the  splashes  adhering  to  the 
lining  of  the  converter,  80  lbs. ;  total  1,553 
lbs.,  or  703.5  kilos.  The  waste  would, 
consequently,  appear  to  be  only  7.6  kilos., 
or  less  than  1.1  per  cent — a  result  which 
is  evidently  wrong. 

The  sphkshes  attached  to  the  interior 
of  the  converter  could  not  have  been 
evenly  distributed  amon^  the  three  con- 
versions, or  the  crane  ladle  must  have 
been  fuller  than  usuaL  The  actual  waste, 
as  I  have  said  before,  can  only  be  calcu- 
lated from,  the  mean  of  many  conversions 
and  from  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  slag. 

Seventh  conversion:  The  charge,  as  in 
the  previous  conversion,  was :  pig-iron, 
705.  Kilos.,  equal  to  13  cwi  3  qr.  14  lbs.; 
wrought-iron,  5.4  kilos.,  equal  to  12  lbs. ; 
nitrate,  200  lbs.,  equal  to  96.6  kilos.  (12.7 
per  cent);  sand  24  lbs.,  equal  to  10.3 
kilos.  The  molten  metal  was  hotter  than 
on  the  second  conversion,  not  so  hot  as  in 
the  first.  The  phenomena  I  noted  were 
as  follows :  abundant  nitrous  fumes  ap- 
peared from  the  very  first,  but  presently 
slackened.  In  one  and  a  quarter  minutes 
there  was  a  lively  emission  of  yellow  gases 
and  strong  projections  of  slag  and  metal 
through  the  box  funnel  of  the  converter. 
In  two  and  a  quarter  minutes  the  gases 
kindled  at  the  top  of  the  chimney.  The 
flame  lasted  half  a  minute,  all  was  over  in 
three  minutes.  The  metal  was  very  hot, 
very  fluid.  The  slag  as  before.  It  weighed 
210  lbs.  The  converted  metal  was  not 
weighed. 

Eighth  conversion  :  The  charge  the 
same  as  in  the  last,  to  wit —  pig  and  iron, 
711.1  kilos.,  equal  to  13  cwt  3  qr.  27  lbs.; 
nitrate,  90.6  kUos.,  equal  to  1  cwt  86  lbs.; 
sand,  10.9  kilos.,  equal  to  23  lbs.  The 
molten  metal  ran  out  moderately  hot 
There  was  little  difference  in  the  progress 
of  this  conversion  and  the  last  Nitrous 
fames  were  disengaged  at  once,  though 
faintly  at  first  In  one  minute  there  was 
a  partial  combustion  of  gases  in  the  inte- 
rior; there  were  some  projections,  and  the 
smoke  soon  became  black.  In  one  and  a 
half  minutes  the  smoke  kindled  at  the  top 
of  the  chimney,  there  was  a  deafening 


roar,  abundant  projections,  and  the  flames 
exceedingly  brilliant  In  two  and  a  half 
minutes  all  was  over.  Then,  as  usual, 
there  was  nothing  more  visible  but  a  faint 
white  vapor. 

The  metal  remained  a  long  time  fluid. 
It  was  still  so  after  forty  minutes,  when 
the  nitrate  chamber  was  detached  from 
the  converter,  and  it  was  a  whole  hour 
from  the  commencement  of  the  conver- 
sion before  it  could  be  turned  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  foundry.  The  converted  m^tal 
weighed  1,458  lbs.  (equal  to  660 kilos.),  the 
slag  252  lbs.  (equal  to  123  kilos).  Con- 
sequently the  waste  would  be  134  lbs.,  or 
7.2  per  cent  The  metal  and  the  slag 
looked  like  the  products  of  the  last  con- 
version. 

We  cannot  calculate  the  mean  waste  on 
the  four  conversions,  not  having  the  weight 
of  the  converted  metal  in  the  third.  But, 
taking  the  weight  of  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth,  we  find — ^pig  treated,  2,134  lolos., 
equal  to  4,694  lbs. ;  refined  metal  result- 
ing, 2,010.5  kilos.,  equal  to  4,222  lbs. ;  waste, 
124.5  kilos.,  equal  to  273  lbs. ;  say  6  per 
cent  And  this,  as  we  shall  see,  agi*ees 
pretty  nearly  with  the  results  obtained  by 
calculating  the  iron  in  the  slags.  Before 
we  pass  on  to  describe  the  conversion  of 
the  crude  product  into  steel  or  iron,  let 
us  add  that  the  Cleveland  brands,  of  which 
we  saw  many  charges  treated  in  the 
Heaton  converter,  are  to  be  classed  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  we  havej;>een  deal* 
ing  with. 

They  are  less  graphitic  than  the  Hay- 
anges  pig,  but  grayer  than  the  Longwy 
pig.  And  so  the  reactions  in  the  con- 
verter are  also  intermediate.  The  vapors, 
before  they  kindle,  are  less  nitrous  and 
less  black,  but  they  are  pretty  black  too. 
The  slags  are  more  vitreous  and  sihcious 
than  those  of  Longwy;  more  opaque  and 
dull  than  those  of  Hayanges.  In  fine,  the 
reactions  in  the  Heaton  converter  depend, 
above  everything,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Bessemer  process,  on  the  proportions  of 
sihcon.  But  the  progress  of  the  conver- 
sion depends  also  on  the  initial  tempera- 
ture of  the  molten  metal,  and  on  the  de- 
gree of  care  which  is  taken  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  nitrate  chamber. 

II. — CONVERSION  OF  THE  REFINED  METAL  INTO 

WROUGHT-IRON. 

The  refined  metal  is  converted  into 
malleable  iron,  as  I  said  before,  by  a  sort 
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of  rapid  paddling,  continued  long  enough. 
In  the  production  of  balls,  part  of  the  re- 
fined metal  resulting  from  the  four  con- 
versions of  Longwy  pig  was  so  treated, 
and  from  three  out  of  the  four  conversions 
of  Hayanges  pig.  Here  are  the  particu- 
lars of  the  experiments  in  question. 

(1.)  MaJleabfe  Iron  of  the  First  Conver- 
sion {Longwy  Pig)* — A  charge  of  392  lbs. 
(177.5  kilos.)  was  converted  in  less  than 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  into  four  balls, 
one  of  which  was  hammered  into  blooms, 
and  three  others  hammered  and  rolled 
into  flat  rough  bars.  Their  total  weight 
was  312  lbs.,  so  the  waste  was  79  lbs.,  or 
20  per  cent.  A  second  similar  charge 
gave  five  rough  bars,  vrith  a  waste  of  20} 
per  cent.  A  bloom  from  the  first  charge 
was  reheated  to  a  welding  heat,  then 
rolled  into  flat  merchant  bars  of  3  in.  by 
fin.     (No.  1.) 

The  three  rough  bars  of  the  first  charge 
were  cut  up,  faggoted,  piled,  and  rolled 
into  merchant  bars  of  2  in.  by  |  in. 
(No.  2.) 

The  five  rough  bars  of  the  second 
charge  were  likewise  cut  up,  faggoted,  and 
piled ;  but  these  were  rolled  into  small 
bridge  rails,  of  which  the  transverse  sec- 
tion was  about  2  in.     (No.  3.) 

The  waste  in  the  piling  was  not  deter- 
mined, but  we  may  take  it  to  be  the  usual 
average — say  10  per  cent. 

I  will  presently  give  the  result  of  the 
tests  to  which  these  bars  were  submitted. 
At  present  I  will  only  observe  that  the  \ 
bars  of  the  first  charge  were  evidently 
over-puddled.  The  fracture,  lamellar  and 
foliated,  shows  burnt  iron.  The  rail,  after 
being  nicked,  broke  at  the  first  blow.  Its 
being  over-oxidized  was  at  the  time  attrib- 
uted— wrongly  as  we  shall  see — ^to  an  over- 
dose of  nitrate.  This  is  why  the  charge 
of  nitrate  was  diminished  in  the  subse- 
quent conversions.  The  rough  bars  were 
cracked  in  the  edges. 

(2.)  MaUeable  Iron  of  the  Second  Conver- 
sion  of  Longwy  pig. — A  first  charge  of  259 
lbs.  was  treated  in  30  min.  Each  ham- 
mered bloom  was  returned  to  the  furnace 
for  5  min.,  and  then  hammered  a  second 
time,  then  reheated  to  a  white  heat — they 
were  rolled  into  bridge  rails  like  the 
former.  (No.  7.)  The  rails  are  clean, 
without  cracks,  and  when  cold  bear  with- 
out fracture  repeated  blows  of  the  sledge. 
One  of  them,  hammered  till  it  broke,  did 
not  give  way  till  its  two    halves  were 


brought  to  an  angle  of  75  deg.  The  fracture 
was  fibrous,  but  the  fibres  were  rather 
short. 

A  second  charge  of  the  same  weight  was 
heated  in  25  min.  It  was  then  hammered 
and  rolled  into  rough  plate,  which  showed 
more  cracks  than  the  bars  of  the  first  con- 
version. The  rough  iron  so  produced 
was  cut  up,  faggoted,  piled,  and  rolled 
into  bridge  rails.  (No.  4)  One  of  these 
rails,  tested,  till  it  gave  away,  by  the 
sledge,  did  not  break  till  its  two  ends  were 
brought  to  an  angle  of  75  deg.  The 
fracture  was  fibrous,  but  the  fibres  were 
rather  short.     • 

A  second  charge  of  the  same  weight  was 
treated  in  25  min.  It  was  then  hammered 
and  rolled  into  rough  plate,  which  showed 
more  cracks  than  the  bars  of  the  first  con- 
version. 

The  rough  iron  so  produced  was  cut 
up,  faggoted,  piled,  and  rolled  into  bridge 
rails  (No.  4.)  One  of  these  rails,  tested 
till  it  gave  way  by  the  sledge,  did  not 
break  till  its  two  ends  were  bent  double. 

(3.)  Malleable  Iron  of  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Conversions  of  Ix)ngwy  Pi^, — Part 
of  the  refined  metal  of  the  third  and 
fourth  conversions  was  converted  into 
bridge  rails  after  the  manner  of  the  last- 
mentioned  charge  (5  and  6).  The  rails  so 
obtained  by  ordinary  faggoting  and  piling 
were  like  the  piled  rails  of  the  second 
conversion,  but  their  fractures  were  less 
fibrous.  The  refinincf  did  not  seem  thor- 
ough ;  the  fractures  snowed  a  certain  lack 
of  homogeneity. 

(4.)  Malleable  Iron  of  the  Fifth  Conver- 
sion (Hayanges  Pig). — 257  lbs.  of  refined 
metal  of  the  fifth  conversion  was  treated 
in  the  puddling  furnace.  Part  of  it  was 
made  into  two  blooms,  which  were  reheated 
to  a  white  welding  heat,  then  rolled  into 
bridge  rails.  They  showed  some  cracks, 
which  were  sure  proof  of  incomplete  puri- 
fication. Part  of  it  was  treated  in  the 
usual  way — the  rough  bars  were  cut  up, 
faggoted,  piled,  and  rolled  into  flat  bars  of 
2  in.  by  I  in.     (No.  8.) 

(5.)  MaUeable  Iron  of  the  Sixth  and 
Eighth  Conversions  (J7ayangrc8).— Some 
cwts.  of  the  refined  metal  of  the  sixth  and 
eighth  conversions  were  treated  in  the 
same  way.  By  faggoting  and  piling,  some 
flat  rolled  bars  were  produced  of  2  in.  by 
f  in.  (Nos.  9  and  10),  and  some  square 
hammered  bars  of  |  in.  square  (No.  12). 

Two  bars  of  the  eighth  conversion  were 
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also  hammered  into  bloomB,  and  reheated 
to  a  white  welding  heat  without  piling. 
After  this  reheating  one  of  them  waa 
drawn  oat  under  the  hammer  into  |  in. 
aqnare  bars  ( No.  13 )  ;  another  rolled  into 
flat  bars  of  2  in.  by  f  in.  (No.  11).  I  pass 
rapidly  over  these  details  because,  as  I 
have  already  said,  1  do  not  think  the 
Heaton  metal  can  profitably  be  worked 
np  into  malleable  iron.  The  nitrate  puri- 
fication IB  too  costly,  and  the  waste  in 
balling  and  blooming  too  great. 

Besides,  the  qnaOty  of  the  iron  pro- 
daced  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired  : 
bat  nt  the  same  time  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  these  experiments  the  per- 
centage of  nitrate  used  was,  to  some 
extend  settled  at  hap-Eazard,  andinevei^ 
instance  without  any  preliminary  analysis 
of  the  pigs,  and  moreover  the  puddlers 


knew  nothing  of  of  the  material  they  were 
dealing  with.  The  tenacity  of  the  bars 
was  roughly  tested  by  their  resistance  to 
the  blows  of  a  sledge,  as  before  stated, 
but  was  more  accurately  determined  at 
Mr.  Kirkoldy's  well-kaown  establishment 
in  London. 

ni.   BBEAKING  TESTS   OF   THB  IROH. 

The  iron  bars  were  all  tested  jnst  as 
they  arrived  from  the  works.  The  length 
submitted  to  tension  was  10  in.  1  sum 
up  the  results  in  the  following  Table, 
which  contains,  besides  the  English 
figures,  a  column  showing  the  breaking 
strain  in  kilos,  to  each  square  millimetre 
of  the  original  section.  The  numbers  of 
the  experiments  correspond  to  the  figuri  a 
in  brackets  which  follow  the  account  of 
each  c 


TM*  tf  Iht  Tknaion  Ttsta  qf  Vtt  MaUmUt  Iroia  madt  from  Ihe  Longay  and  HyanQtx  Brands,  compiled 
/ivm  ifr.  Kirkald^*  TMm. 


.  Longwy  flat  bars,  piled. 
.  LonK«7,     convQiBion 

bn<^  rail ..... 

.  Long'^y.  oonversion  No 
.  hongvf,  bridge  rail,   - 

.  Longvy,  bridga  rail. 


rolled,  not  piled 

.  Flat  bars,  piled,  HoyangHR,  ci 
veiaion  So.  3.     Moan  of  four 

:  Flat  bars,  piled,  HoyangBs, 

veraioD  No,  6.    Menu  of  four 

.  Fist    bare,    Hnfanges.    No.    8, 

piled.     Mean  of  four  bars.. , , 

.  FI»t  burs,  not  piled,  Hnynngea, 

,  SquKTO  bars,  Bnjonges,  convcr- 
aioQ  No.  8,  piled  nnd  tilted. 
Mean  of  fonr  liars 

.  Square  bars,  bnt  not  piled. 
Mean  of  fonr  bars 


19.330. 

19,330. 
31.3 


m 

Mb  8-1 


19-0 


n  at  Na  3  to  B,  eiperinients  on 
■""i  a  single  rail;  all  fonr 
c,  J  I  milaniHcdfromtliecnido 
°1  ironpiltd.  FMotuTf.  half 
l(j  gl        fibrous,  lialf  CTystallioe. 

7.l!  Half  flbrouB,  half  ciyatalline. 


32.2  31.6 

5:32.3 
JI.6.U.0D.86 

23,1  3G.i  0.77  13.3 

aT.Sit3.30.Sl  10.8^  Half  flbrooi,  hnlf  CTA-stalline. 
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What  are  we  to  conclude  from  this 
Table?  If  we  only  took  into  consid- 
eration the  breaking  strain  (t.  e.,  the 
statical  breaking  strain),  we  might  say 
that  the  strength  of  the  Longwy  mal- 
leable irons,  prepared  by  nitrate,  was 
about  the  same  as  that  of  common  iron 
of  equal  dimensions ;  and  that  the  bars 
Nos.  12  and  13  approximate  even  to 
high-class  irons.  But  this  datum  does 
not  in  itself  suffice  to  determine  the 
value  of  a  metal  for  the  work  it  is  called 
upon  to  sustain.  Harsh  and  brittle  irons 
are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  soft 
irons  in  this  respect.     It  is  their  dynamic 


resistance  which  we  must  attend  to  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  "  work  "  of  the  bars  submit- 
ted to  strains  within  their  elastic  limits. 
In  default  of  these  data,  which  are  want- 
ing, we  should  at  any  rate  arrive  at  a 
more  precise  criterion  of  the  value  of  the 
iron,  compare  the  elongation  and  the 
breaking  load,  or,  as  Mr.  Eirkaldy  pro- 
poses, compare  this  load,  not  with  the 
original  section,  but  with  the  section  at 
the  fracture.* 

From  the  numerous  experiments  tabu- 
lated by  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  we  may  arrive  at 
the  results  embodied  in  the  following 
Table  :— 


Bar  lYonti. 


SwediRh  malleable  iron,  Ekman  &  GotHenburgf 

{Fagersta  homogeneous  iron  for  fine  wire 

Lowmoor  iron 

Staffordshire  best 

Scotch  B.  B 

Scotch  common. 


Breaking  Strain 
(Fractured  area). 


Kilna  per 
mill-sq. 


100  to  112 
1*25  to  141 
90  to  100 
bO  to  88 
60  to  70 
50 


Tons  per  sqaare 
iuch. 


54  to  67 
83  to 
51  to  58 
42  to  45 
85  to  40 
24 


Breaking  Strain 
(Origiufu  area). 


Kilos,  per  mm. 

81. 


33  to  35 
32  to  38 

40  to  45 

41  to  43 

42  to  46 
42 


Tons  per  eqnaro 
inch. 


21 
22 
25  to  29 

25  to  28 

26  to  29 
20 


On  comparing  the  figures  of  these  two 
columns,  we  see  that  by  the  first,  Swedish 
malleable  iron  quite  heads  the  list,  while 
by  the  second  it  would  be  classed  below 
even  the  common  Scotch.  We  see  also 
that  by  the  figures  in  the  second  column, 
the  justly  celebrated  Lowmoor  iron  would 
be  no  better  than  the  common  Scotch. 
To  determine  the  value  of  the  irons,  we 
must,  therefore,  above  all,  consider  the 
breaking  strain  with  reference  to  the  area 
of  fracture.  Well,  if  we  calculate  the 
breaking  strains  of  the  Moselle  fiat  bars, 
of  which  we  know  the  areas  of  fracture, 
we  shall  arrive  at  the  following  figures: 


Noa.  of  the  hara. 


No 

«i 

K 
l« 


8 ,  of  the  5th  conversion 89.3 

43.3 
87.9 
89.6 
47.3 


BOBAKIICQ  SntAIK. 

Tons  per 
Kilos,  per  sq.     pq.  in. 
millimetre.      (Area  of 
fracture). 
26 


9,    **     6th 

10,  ••     8th 

11,  "      8th 
'  *   12,  square  piled  bars  of  the  8ib. 

13,  square  bars  of  the  8;h,  not 
piled 


t( 


53.2 


27 
20 
25 
29 

34 


•  Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Britannia  and  Con- 
way Tubes."  has  shown  that  a  bad  b<>iIor-])late,  very  britt'e 
an  I  crystilline,  cin  stand  22  tons  to  the  square  inch,  but  with- 
out any  elongation,  while  on  a  mean,  Rod  bollor^plfltos  will 
only  stand  19  tons,  but  with  elungatiojs  which  vary  from 
5  to  121^  per  cent. 

t  Swedish  malleable  Iron  contracts  before  breaking  in  the 


Comparing  these  results  with  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  we  see  that  the  Hayanges 
irons,  prepared  by  the  nitrate  process, 
may  be  classed  with  the  ordinary  Scotch 
irons.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  "elongation"  column.  Swe- 
dish iron  and  good  English  irons  elon- 
gate, before  fracture,  to  the  extent  of  from 
25  to  30  per  cent,  of  their  original  length, 
while  the  elongation  of  the  common  Scotch 
iron  does  not  exceed  10  or  12  per  cent., 
and  is  sometimes  as  little  as  6  or  7  per 
cent.,  which,  according  to  the  Table  on 
page  32,  is  about  the  average  elongation 
of  the  Moselle  irons,  ranging  from  6  to  15 
per  cent.  These  irons  are  consequently 
of  "  ordinary  quality."  They  are  soft  and 
elongate  but  little  under  tension — more 
especially  the  Longwy  irons,  whose  elon- 
gation is  even  less  than  those  of  Hayanges. 
Ought  we  to  attribute  this  inferiority  of 
the  Longwy  irons,  and,  in  general,  the 
medium  quality  of  these  nitrate-treated 
irons,  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  new  refi- 
ning process?    I  think  not.     We  have 


proportion  of  100  to  80  and  25.  Lowmoor  iron  in  the  propor- 
tion of  100  to  47,  and  common  8c Jtch  iron  in  the  proportion 
of  100  to  85. 
X  Fagert ta  flgures  extracted  flrom  Mr.  Hewitt's  report 
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already  seen  that  in  the  case  of  the  Long- 
vfj  iron,  the  paddling  or  reheating  was 
badly  done.  The  irons  were  burnt.  The 
decarburization  was  carried  too  far,  as  we 
shall  see.  Besides,  the  fracture  of  the 
bars  denotes  an  iron  which  is  hardly  ho- 
mogeneous ;  we  see  specks  dark-colored 
and  dull,  which  show  that  the  slags  are 
not  sufficiently  expeUed.  The  heats  have 
been  insufficient,  and  the  gases  of  the  fur- 
nace too  oxidizing. 

Mr.  Kirkaldy's  table  of  experiments  on 
the  nitrate-treated  Moselle  irons  prove, 
too,  that  piling  has  effected  no  improve- 
ment. Further,  if  bars  Nos.  12  and  13 
show  more  tenacity  than  the  rest,  this  is 
attributable  to  their  smaller  size  and  to 
their  having  been  hammered.  We  know 
that  hammered  irons  are  stronger  than 
rolled  irons,  and  that  their  strength  in- 
creases in  inverse  ratio  to  the  section  of 
the  bars. 

rV.      CONVERSION  OF  THE  REFINED  METAL  INTO 

CAST-STEEL. 

Cast-steel  has  been  hitherto  made  at 
Langley  Mill,  as  we  before  said,  by  simple 
reaction  in  the  crucible.  ^  The  crude  metal 
is  hammered,  at  a  low  red  heat,  into  thin 
discs,  called  "  cake,"  which  are  broken  up 
and  classed  according  to  the  grain,  like 
cemented  steel,  into  numbers  indicating 
their  degree  of  hardness.  These  cakes 
are  mixed  in  the  crucible  with  more  or 
less  malleable  iron  and  spiegeleisen,  ac- 
cording to  the  product  it  is  desired  to  ob- 
tain. The  malleable  iron  regulates  the 
degree  of  hardness;  the  spiegeleisen,  by 
its  manganese,  finishes  the  refining  pro- 
cess. A  p£u:i  of  the  metal  refined  in  the 
seven  last  conversions  was  thus  treated. 
Here  are  the  details  of  the  operations: 
Steel  of  the  second  conversion  of  Longwr 
pig.  Two  crucibles  were  charged,  eacn 
with  33  lbs.  of  converted  metal  in  cakes, 
and  12  lbs.  of  malleable  iron  from  the  first 
conversion  ;  spiegeleisen  of  Siegen,  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound.  Each  crucible  pro- 
duced an  hexagonal  ingot  of  2^  in.  in  di- 
ameter. The  melting  took  four  houra 
The  steel  was  very  fluid,  and  showed  Httle 
tendency  to  rise.  The  fracture  of  the  ingot 
showed  large  grains,  and  indicated  soft 
steel,  which  agrees  with  my  analysis  of 
the  carbon,  which,  according  to  the  Table 
I  shaU  presently  give,  vnll  be  seen  not  to 
exceed  0.0036.  The  ingots  were  tilted  un- 
der the  hammer  at  a  low  red  heat,  without 


showing  any  cracks.  The  grain  of  the 
tilted  bars  was  fine,  homogeneous,  light 
gray,  but  rather  shiny.  The  skin  was 
quite  smooth.  Six  J  in.  square  bars  were 
sent  to  London  to  be  tested  by  tension  at 
Mr.  Kirkaldy's.  Other  bars  were  sent  to 
Longwy  to  be  tested  as  tools  under  the 
eyes  of  MM.  d'Adelsward.  Cutting  tools, 
turning  tools,  and  cold  chisels  were  madei 
out  of  them.  When  tempered  in  the  or-' 
dinary  way,  the  edges  of  the  cutting  tools 
give ;  when  highly  tempered,  the  tool 
stands,  but  the  cold  chisels  have  a  ten- 
dency to  chip  under  concussion.  It  is  not 
high-class  steel ;  it  is  not  thoroughly  pu- 
rified. A  pure  steel,  containing  only  0.0036 
of  carbon,  would  not  temper.  If  it  tem- 
pers, notwithstanding  this  low  percentage 
of  carbon,  it  is  because  it  contains  other 
ingredients.  We  shall  find  in  it  silicon 
and  phosphorus  as  well  as  carbon.  Yet, 
as  common  Bessemer  steel  contains  also 
foreign  ingredients,  it  is  not  impossible 
but  that  it  may  be  useful  for  rails  and 
plate  iron.  It  only  gives  way  under  a 
tension  strain  of  49.5  tons  per  square  inch, 
with  an  elongation  of  12.5  per  cent 

IL   STEEL  FROM  THE  THIRD  CONVERSION  OF 

LONGWY  PIG. 

The  crucibles  received  the  same  charge 
as  before,  and  an  ingot  was  run  from  each 
cioicible.  The  grain  was  finer,  closer,  the 
blow-holes  less  numeroua  The  steel  was, 
in  fact,  more  carburized  (0.0055  carbon 
instead  of  0.0036).  When  too  highly 
heated,  it  showed  symptoms  of  cracks, 
but  sound  bars  of  ^  in.  square  were  read- 
ily obtained,  and  when  made  into  tools, 
gave  results  very  similar  to  those  obtained 
from  the  second  conversion.  Their  tena- 
city, however,  was  greater — viz.,  52  tons 
instead  of  49  tons  per  square  inch,  as  was 
to  be  expected  from  their  higher  degree 
of  carburization.  But  the  bars  elongated 
less  before  giving  way,  and  this  indicates 
a  certain  degree  of  shortness,  certainly 
attributable  to  foreign  ingredients.  The 
elongation  is  reduced  to  4  per  cent. 

in. STEEL  OF  THE  FOURTH  CONVERSION  OF 

LONOWY  PIG. 

There  was  charged  into  the  crucibles  : 
Refined  metal  in  cakes  30  lbs.  ;  malleable 
iron  from  the  first  conversion,  15  lbs.  ; 
spiegeleisen,  ^  lb.  The  ingots  resembled 
the  steels  of  the  second  conversion.  In 
spite  of  the  smaller  percentage  of  nitrate^ 
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the  percentage  of  carbon  was  the  same 
(0.0033  to  0.0036),  in  consequence  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  malleable  iron  hav- 
ing been  used  in  the  crucible.  But  the 
purification  was  less  advanced,  the  steel 
less  pure.  The  breaking  strain,  indeed, 
is  little  less  than  that  of  No.  2,  but 
the  diminished  elongation  (only  6  per 
cent,  instead  of  12.5  per  100)  shows  the 
presence  of  foreign  elements.  The  tools 
blunted  when  slightly  tempered,  chipped 
when  highly  tempered.  This  experiment, 
when  compared  with  the  results  of  the 
second  conversion,  proved  that  to  obtain 
sound  steel,  it  would  be  better  to  increase 
the  charge  of  nitrate  in  the  converter  so 
as  to  purify  more  thoroughly,  and  the 
charge  of  malleable  iron  in  the  crucible 
unless  we  were  to  recarburize  the  metal, 
as  in  the  Bessemer  converter,  by  a  larger 
addition  of  good  spiegeieisen. 

We  should  also  remark  that  the  ingot 
of  the  fourth  conversion  is  no  more  "  true 
steel  "than  that  of  th2  second';  at  any 
rate,  it  is  not  carburized  steel,  for  0.0035 
to  .0036  of  carbon  is  not  sufficient  to  con- 
vert iron  into  steeL  It  is  homogeneous 
iron,  which  hardens  in  water,  thanks  to 
the  silicon  and  phosphorus  it  retains  ;  but 
this  impure  iron,  slightly  carburized,  has 
less  body  than  true  steel.  It  resists  slow 
tension,  but  yields  to  a  sudden  shock,  and 
elongates  but  little. 

rV. STEEL    or    THE    PIFTH     CONVEBSION    OP 

HATANGES   PIO. 

There  was  charged  into  the  crucible: 
Befined  metal  in  cakes,  34  lbs.  ;  malleable 
iron  made  from  the  refined  metal  of  the 
same  conversion,  14  lbs. ;  spiegeieisen  J  lb. 
The  ingots  on  fracture  denoted  by  their 
large  grains  a  steel  containing  little  car- 
bon. They  forged  easily  at  a  low  red 
heat,  but  some  few  cracks  were  visible  at 
the  first  heating.  To  obtain  a  steel  more 
free  from  foreign  ingredients,  charges  of 
the  following  composition  were  melted  in 
five  crucibles  : — Cakes,  30  lbs.  ;  malleable 
iron,  14  lbs.  ;  spiegeieisen,  ^  lb. 

The  5  charges  were  run  into  a  single 
mould  for  an  ingot  of  2  cwt..  This  large 
ingot  was  to  be  rolled  into  rails  at  Hayan- 
ges.  It  was  sent,  but  the  trial  did  not 
take  place  in  consequence  of  the  rolling 
mills  not  being  adapted  for  rolling  steel. 
The  small  ingots  from  the  two  first  cru- 
cibles were  tilted  into  •)-  in.  bars,  and  test- 
ed by  tension  at  Mr.  Kirkaldy's.      The 


mean  of  the  four  bars  showed  a  breaking 
strain  of  80  kilos,  per  millimetre  sq.  (51 
tons  per  sq.  in.),  but  the  elongation  was 
only  3.1  per  cent.  The  metal  was  shorter 
than  that  of  the  preceding  bars.  Its  per- 
centage of  carbon  is  0.0037.  It  is  there- 
fore not  true  steel,  but  homogeneous  iron, 
more  or  less  hardened  by  its  phosphorus 
and  silicon.  The  tools  made  at  Hayanges 
from  the  first  ingots  blunted  on  hard  pig, 
even  when  hard  tempered.  So  in  the 
matter  of  hardening  in  water,  as  in  the 
matter  of  dynamic  resistance,  phosphoruB 
is  but  an  imperfect  substitute  for  carbon. 

V. STEEL  OP  THE  SIXTH  CONVEBSION  OP 

HATANOES  PIG. 

Two  ingots  were  made  as  follows:  re- 
fined metal,  34  lbs. ;  malleable  iron  of  the 
the  same  charge,  14  lbs,;  spiegeieisen,  ^  lb. 

The  fracture  of  the  ingots  showed  a  metal 
very  slightly  carburized.  The  tilted  steel 
only  retained  .0032  of  carbon.  When  hot 
the  metal  worked  easily,  and  it  was  tilted 
without  cracks ;  but  the  cutting  tools  made 
of  it  blunt  more  easily  than  those  of  the 
fifth  conversion.  It  is  therefore  simply 
homogeneous  iron,  hardened  by  phospl  o- 
rus,  not  steel.  Some  bars  of  f  in.  sq.  were 
tested  by  the  tension  strain.  The  mean  of 
four  bars  was  59.3  kilos,  per  sq.  millimetre 
(37.8  tons  per  sq.  in.),  with  an  elongation 
of  1.3  per  cent  That  is  less  than  the  bars 
of  the  fifth  conversion,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
creased charge  of  nitrate;  but  here  the 
difference  arises  chiefly  from  the  larger 
dimensions  of  the  bars.  Their  transverse 
section  is  twice  as  large.  A  third  ingot  of 
2  cwt.  was  run  from  the  united  charges  of 
five  crucibles,  made  up  as  follows:  cakes, 
30  lbs. ;  malleable  iron,  15  lbs. ;  spiegeiei- 
sen, i  lb.  This  large  ingot,  like  its  pre- 
decessor, was  to  be  rolled  into  rails,  but 
this  has  not  baen  done,  for  the  reason  above 
given. 


VI. ^PRODUCTS   OF   THE   SEVENTH 

OP  HAYANOES  PIO. 


CONVEBSION 


The  refined  metal  of  the  seventh  con- 
version was  to  be  treated  in  Mr.  Heaton's 
own  patent  furnace,  but  it  was  entirely 
scorified  by  the  injudicious  arrangement 
of  the  furnace. 

vil — steel  of  the  eighth  convebsion 
(hatanoes  pig). 

Eight  crucibles  were  charged  with  : 
cakes,  30  lbs.;  malleable  iron  oi  the  same 
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,  15  lbs.;  Spiegel,  J  lb.  The 
fractures  of  tlie  ingota  were  fiiier-grained 
than  before ;  the  steel  forged  easily.  Turn- 
ing tools  and  cuttera  made  of  it  stand  fair- 
ly when  moderately  tempered,  but  chip  if 
over-temperod,  and  blunt  if  itiHttffiuieutly 
tempered.  This  was  the  most  highly  car- 
borized  of  the  throe  steels  made  of  Hay- 
angeepig.  I  foimd  it  to  contain  .0048 
of  carbon,  and  even  .00(12  in  the  ingot. 
That  is  the  line  of  demiUL-ation  between 
Bt«el  and  hard  iron. 

The  experiments  as  to  breaking  strain 
on  four  J  in.  square  bars  gave  about  the 
aamo  results  as  the  sixth  conversion.  They 
broke  under  a  mean  load  uf  79.^  kilos, 
per  sq.  millimetre  (50.3  tons  per  sq.  in.), 
with  an  elongation  of  3.2  per  100.  That 
is  stilt  a  steel,  or  hard  homogeneous  iron, 
lacking  "body."  We  see  that  the  Hayan- 
ges  steels  elongate  less  than  those  of 
Lougwy.  Now  their  analyses  clearly 
prove,  as  we  shall  see,  that  this  is  due  to 
theii'  larger  percentage  of  phosphorus, 
and  that,  rreteris  parihw,  the  dephosphori- 
eation  is  the  less  complute  as  the  pigs  are 
tiie  more  silicions. 

(to  be  continued.) 


IllON  AND  SrEKL  K0TE3. 

Crm.  Hiita.— At  the  recent  meeting  ot  the  Iron 
O  Stppl  luBtimta,  held  at  Middlelioro'.  Bome 
valuable  luid  pnvirticikl  infomiatioD  WBRpiTeii  on  tlie 
snbiect  of  tiie  nuDntitctnTe  of  steel  and  its  adapta- 
tiaa  to  tnila.  Ui.  Edn-ard  WillumB  snid  that  it 
lutaberli  too  mnclk  thelmbithtiuiaumetbnt  thureis 
n&togoiiism  btitween  those  vho  make  rails  and 
tboM  who  use  them,  Fuid  that  the  formel  doture 
ontjr  to  mnke  cheap  rnilH.  however  bad.  and  tlmt 
the  latter  inteipose  difficulties  and  oneToun  etiuu- 
latioDs  without  teasoDubla  cauae.  He  believea  this 
Turw  to  t>B  entirel;  bioon-ect,  and  that,  oa  the  con- 
tmj,  the  great  majoritj  ot  enginecra  ond  iron- 
nukken  alike  are,  in  their  sereral  wars,  Btriving 
■fter  the  name  end— naiuely.  nLiLtofhiglxmnUtjrat 
tb«  lovetit  price  possible.  The  mils  of  to-im;  are  of 
two  distinct  kinds — thoae  made  Iroiii  ingots  and 
those  bailt  up  ;  and  headmita  that,  the  ijucBtiou  of 
oont  and  passible  aopply  not  congidercd.  ingot  made 
laila  are  tbt!  bcsL  He  holds  it  incorrect  to  describe 
the  two  kindu  as  ateel  rails  and  iron  mils,  becnuM 
the  BeHaemn  isHb  now  making  bare  a  percentage 
of  oarboD  mnch  lowor  than  that  of  steel  proper,  ixs 
it  Osed  to  be  known.  Besides,  aa  Ear  aa  ne  kuowG, 
it  ie  impossible  to  deOne  whcro  iron  ends  and 
•l«el  b^gin^  1^  would  be  an  well,  therefoto,  to 
call  the  two  divieiobH  ingot  rails  aud  {lilcd  rtiiU. 
He  has  iroiuc  to  the  concluaioa.  uBwillingty.  that 
ther  conld  not  sacceed  in  producing  puddled, 
wnnsHe.  and  welded  Bolid  blooms ;  and  as  fur  as 
tneaent  knowledge  citends,  ingots  cheap 
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not  the  Siememt- Martin  process  can  compete  in 
puiutof  cheapness  of  prodaction  with  the  Bessemei 
process  Is  att  yet  tinproTad ;  bat  it  ie  xufildeut  to 
linow  thai  both  can  withont  doubt  produce  ingots 
that  roll  into  rails  without  much  difficult;  ;  and 
that  Bach  rails,  being  bee  from  the  poosibiUty  of 
Isjoination,  most  be  more  enduriDg  than  boilt-up 
or  piled  rails,   however  carefully  made.      If  the 

j  phospboruH  difficulty  can  bo  got  over— nud  Mr. 

I  VV'iUiauts  thinliB  it  can — and  if  the  cheap  pigs  of 
the  Cleveland  district  were  available  for  the  BeB- 
aoiuer  process,  there  would  ba  bo  greats  redaction 
of  cuKt  that  ingot  roils  nonld  be  almost  aa  cheap 
OB  piled  rails,  and  the  latter  moat  at  once  give 
way  ',  but  there  is  not  at  present  any  good  groond 
foT  expecting  that  Bach  a  chaose  is  near.  The  re- 
moval in  Febroary  next  of  the  bulk  of  the  present 
Bessemer  royalty  charge  will  no  doubt  reduce  the 
selling  prices  of  ingot  nils ;  bat  the  snthor  of  the 
paper  was  miatalica  if,  alter  all,  they  could  be 
prodaced  so  oh  to  bo  sold  witbiu  10a.  or  5Dh.  per 
cent,  of  theavemgo  selling  price  of  goad  piled  mils, 
the  life  of  which  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  a 
heavily  worktd  railway  wonld  be  about  IS  ^ ears. 
For  very  Boverely  worked  places  ingot  rails,  st 
altntwt  any  moderate  extra  price,  wore  of  course 
the  beat  Strenuous  efforts  had  been  made  by 
uc*rly  all  the  great  iron  makers  to  produce  Bteel- 
topped  railii,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  made 
much  more  lasting  than  the  usual  piled  iron  rails, 
and  less  costly  Uian  ingot  rails.  Puddled  ateel 
seemed  to  offer  a  cheap  and  good  material  for  this; 
and  after  some  difScnlty  to  begin  with,  it  was 
produced  of  very  uniform  quality.  It  was  no 
donbt  a  material  capable  of  rcGiatiDg  well  the  wear 
and  tear  of  railway  stock  ;  but  it  could  scarcely  be 
welded  at  all.  and  as  it  could  not  ha  obtained  in 
solid  blooms  fur  rail  sizes,  the  system  Giiled,  and 
had  been  abandoned — in  this  country  at  least 
— entjr^.  That  Besaemer  Hteel  slabs  could  by 
great  care  aud  skill  be  ao  datened  to  iron  as  to 
make  rails  was  proved  by  the  instance  of  the  roils 
supplied  to  the  Sdiuburgh  and  Glasgow  Bailwny, 
and  to  theSwedish  Government.  He,  however,  did 
not  expect  to  find  anch  rails  come  into  gcueral  use, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  welding  in  the  steel 
slab,  which  WHS  not  much,  if  at  all.  less  than  pad- 
dled steeL  So  tar  aa  he  conld  aoe,  the  only  choice 
la;  between  the  ingot  and  the  piled  rai^  and  in 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  Siemens-Martin  process, 
it  misht  be  assomed  that  the  Beesetaer  procesa 
wonld  supply  the  former.  He  did  not  advocate 
the  disconliniuince  of  the  system  of  testiug  mils. 
But  to  meet  the  severe  testH,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  use  fibrous  iron,  aud  not  to  heat  it 
too  much.  He  hod  thought  and  experimented 
much  upon  the  subject,  and  was  satisSed  that 
filiroue  nature  and  weldability  did  not  go  to- 
gether, and  Uutt  only  wull-piled  crystalline  iron 
welded  cnaily.  niid  therefore  with  moderala 
certainty.  It  was  imdewrable.  be  thought,  to  use 
rail  piles  of  great  sBotional  area,  which  were  lets 
like^  to  bo  tested  equally  at  the  centre  than  tho 
smaU  pileB  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Tho 
two  great  rail-producing  districts  of  this  counOr 
were  Wales  and  the  North  of  England,  and  each 
had  a  system  of  working  different  from  the  other. 
The  Welsh  system  had  the  merit  of  more  work  on 
the  iron — that  is  greater  consolidation — than  was 
obtaiueil  by  the  Korth  ot  England  system.  That 
was  a  doabtrni  advantage,  if  it  waa  true,  as  be 
believed,  that  the  iron  for  rails  waa.  as  a  mie.  too 
much  worked,  while  it  had  the  demerit  of  having 
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many  Ulrougb  wnlda  on  t^e  heads  of  the  niilB, 
The  Nnrth  of  England  fiyKt^m  produced  hard 
crystAllioe  heads,  wilh  the  fowe«t  powible  welds- ; 
and  whcD  the  iron  of  the  dietriot  woe  not  too  mach 
worked,  and  tbos  mode  fibrons,  it  «-iw  of  t^e  most 
weldobla  duiracter,  tbough  somewhat  brittle. 
Sach  icon,  it  BBemed  to  him,  wna  libel;  to  produce 
endiuiug  rails,  and  ha  firmly  beleiv.'d  that,  with 

E-oper  Rtl^ntioQ,  piled  mila  ronld  and  would  fur  a 
□g  time  yet  ba  mode  from  it,  capable  or  eonipO' 
linK  HaccDBs[\illy  with  good  iiigot  railH  pn>duc«d  by 
the  iJcsaemer  process.  —  The  hailiray  Anaa. 

MASTPiPTDIlB  OP  IEOH  iSD  StEEL  DI  TBI  Nl- 
TalTE  Pbocess.— Mr.  J.  P.  Hudd,  of  Yslaly- 
ton.  near  Swsubeii,  has  reoantl.T  patented  au  in- 
Tention  whiob  has  for  its  ubjaet  ti  subject  inolton 
citat-iioii  to  the  actJoo  of  nitTnta  of  soda  and  soft 
temfttita  iron  ore  or  other  oiido  of  iron,  previous 
to  its  being  subjeotad  to  the  puddbng  process. 
Fci  this  purpose  he  muH  the  molti-n  cast-iron  into 
iballow  pans  capable  of  holding  from  3  in.  to  5  itu 
in  depth  of  moiled  metal  and  lined  with  a  i»«t8 
composed  of  iba  aboTe-nicntionKd  mal^rinla. 
When  the  flnid  njetol  is  poured  into  the  pans  a 
'Violent  ebullition  takes  place,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  tbeMltoa,  together  with  someof  [he  carbon, 
phoBjiLorns,  and  snlphnr  contained  in  the  iron,  is 
carried  oiT  in  the  sing,  so  that  when  the  slabs  of 
purified  melAl  are  Hubseqnently  worked  in  the 
pnddling  fnruace,  the  paddling  opemtionH  are 
effected  much  more  rapidly  Uisn  with  ordinary  pi£ 
iron,  as  when  puddling  ordinary  pig  iron  in  a 
paddling  furnace  hut  a  very  amull  proportion  nf 
carbon  is  separated  from  the  iron  tieforo  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  silica  is  eliminated. 
t^ost-iron,  if  of  a  eiiitable  quality  for  steel  making, 
may  advautagaaQsly  be  acted  on  by  a  paste  cou- 
luning  nitrate  of  soda  or  hematite  ore,  or  both 
combined,  in  shuUuw  pans,  as  nboTe  described, 
previously  to  being  decarbonized  to  convert  it  into 
stecL 

When  the  object  is  to  produce  bats  of  wrought 
iron  which  ore  lo  be  rolled  into  black  plula  or  l.hi  n 
sheet  iron,  to  be  afierwanlx  convertc;!  into  tin 
plate,  Mr.  Bndd  lineH  the  slinllun  pans  into  which 
the  cast  iron  is  nm  with  ii  compoaition  coinpoBBd 
of  hematite  iron  ore  and  iiitraleof  soda.  Hcmiies 
together  a.  qnantity  of  hemntite  iron  ore.  conlwin- 
ing,  if  poealble.  no  phosph^iru^  or  milphnr.  and 
only  a  moderate  qnantity  of  silica,  and  miies 
therewith  half  by  bulk  or  two-flrtba  by  weight  of 
aitrnte  of  soda,  or  30  lbs.  of  hematite  ore  to  'M  lbs. 
of  lutmte  of  sodn.  Having  well  niiied  tiiese  to- 
gether mechanically,  the  miitureis  passed  through 
a  pair  of  clay  rolls,  by  which  the  grit  is  reduced, 
and  it  becomes  more  plaatio.  A  paste  is  then 
formed  of  the  mixture  which  reqaiies  about  three- 
tenths  of  its  weight  of  water  to  be  added ;  it  is 
then  snfficientlv  liquid  to  bo  filled  into  a  bucket. 
A  series  of  shallow  moulds  of  cast-iron  are  then 
pisiced  as  near  ns  convtnieat  to  the  tapping  hole 
of  the  bloxt  fiimace  from  which  the  fluid  cast  iron 
is  to  lie  obtained.  Those  found  convenient  are  of 
tlie  following  dimenEions  ;— Length.  T  fl.  9  in.  at 
top  tapering  to  7  tt  4^  in.  at  bottom  ;  width.  2  ft. 
a  in.  at  top  tnpering  to  1  ft.  9^  in.  at  bottom  ; 
depth.  1  in.  The  use  of  the  bevelling  or  tapering 
in  the  mould  is.  that  the  plate  of  rjist-iron  shall 
be  more  easily  removed  from  it  These  moulds 
hold  about  13  cwt  of  capit-iron  when  filled  abotit 
Si  in.  deep.  Into  these  moulds  moltan  cnat-iron 
is  run  every  4  hours  or  ofttncr,  core  being  taken  ' 


to  fill  them  often  enough  Ihnt  they  fiJiall  rr  .  _ 
their  beat  or  drying  po-^er  between  the  costs. 

As  tbe  ca;ts  from  the  furunco  most  thus  bo  fre- 
quent the  iron  is  potted  from  the  fumuce— that 
ia,  the  operator  takes  out  what  iron  he  requires 
Irom  an  opening  into  the  furnace  nt  the  upper 
part  of  the  tapping  hole  itithout  emptying  the 
whole  of  the  imn  in  the  half.  ^Vhilst  the  moulds 
are  hot  from  the  previomi  vast  ho  pours  into  euch 
of  them  a  budieiful.  or  about  61  lb'.,  of  the  re- 
fining mixture  before  di'suiibed,  and  spreads  it 
evenly  over  the  hotloni  and  sidcK.  The  water 
evaporates,  and  the  miiture  lies  at  the  bottom  as 
on  adhering  paste.  The  workman  then  proceeds 
to  ruu  Ibc  molten  iri-ii  from  the  furnace  until  he 
boa  filled  the  moulds  about  3i  in.  A  great  ebul. 
lition  takes  place,  fumes  in  large  quantity  are 
evolved,  jets  of  flame  bum  from  Ibe  surface  of  the 
met^  for  a  cousideroble  time,  a  quantity  of  scoria 
is  thrown  up  noleutty  lo  the  snrl'ace  and  sepsiutes 
from  tbe  plate  of  iron  that  fiilii  the  mould,  and 
when  cold  can  he  stripped  therefrom.  The  weight 
of  the  scoria  so  thrown  op  ia  ttom  30  lbs.  to  -lU  lbs. 
from  each  plate  of  meliil  weighing  abont  13  ewl. 
Tbe  iron  contained  in  the  hematite  ore  used  in  l^a 
paKt£  is  converted  into  cast.irDn,  and  odhcrea  to 
the  bottom  of  the  iihte.  The  refined  iron  when 
broken  presents  n  honeycomb  or  cellular  sppeoT' 
ance  throughout,  nnd  resembles  overblown  refined 
metal,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  silica  will 
have  been  removra  Irom  it.  Tho  iron  thus  rtifiued 
is  ready  fur  the  puddling  process. 

As  advanced  refined  metal  Mr.  Budd  finds  it  ad- 
vantageous to  use  some  pig  iron  wiih  the  iron  te- 
Sned  aa  above  in  puddliiig ',  about  one-third  of 
pig  iron  answers  best.  C^t-iron  thus  reilncd, 
even  if  it  be  what  is  commercially  known  as  cinder 
pig.  which  is  produced  when  iron  scoria  ore  largely 
used  BS  uiatcrial  in  the  blast  furnace,  will  make 
eicellent  puddle  bars  and  work  to  a  good  yield. 
The  process  of  puddling  is  shortened,  and  tba 
rides  and  the  bottom  of  the  fumnce  ore  less  acted 
on  than  with  unrefined  iron.  The  qnantity  and 
propoitiona  of  the  refining  paste  which  we  have 
given  are  suitable  for  the  qunliiy  of  cast-iron 
known  OB  white  iron.  When  grey  or  carbureti^A 
iron  is  used  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  be 
used  with  the  hematite  ore  abould  be  increawed  ; 
about  30  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  (instead  of  SO  lb«. 
OB  in  the  composition  first  mentioned^  being  obcd 
with  30  lbs.  ol  hematite  ore. 

When  the  moUeablo  iron  sought  to  be  made  in 
the  puddling  furnace  is  not  to  lie  of  the  quality 
siiituole  for  tin  bars  and  similnr  purposes,  bnt  ia 
required  to  be  a  soRer  working  qiiiitity  suitable 
for  rails  and  merchant  oars,  Mr.  Budd  does  not 
use  nitrate  of  soda  in  tbe  refining  past<-,  hat  laokea 
it  of  hemaUte  ore  alone.  AVhen  uxed  alone  a  grrat 
ebullition  takes  place  when  the  molten  iron  nuts 
over  it,  the  oiide  of  iron  in  the  hematite  is  In- 
duced, jets  of  whiia  flame  hum  on  the  surface  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
"ilictt  is  separated  from  the  iron.  The  refined  iro« 
in  this  stale  is  much  preferred  by  tbe  poddlen.  Mt 
it  lessens  and  helps  their  work.  In  place  nt  helna- 
titii  ore  olher  oxide  of  iron  which  can  eimilnrly  b« 
formed  into  a  paste  may  he  employed  in  place 
thereof,  as.  for  example,  the  refuse  of  iron  pyriiea 


r  other   unbttancca  capable  of  yielding  oiygcn 
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STEBL-HAEiNt]  nt  PiTTSBuitoH. — The  muiutiic- 
turera  uf  Pittaburgli  olaim  the  oredilof  Bupplj- 
iag  06  pM  cent,  of  iiB  the  variouB  grades  of  steel 
turned  oat  in  the  United  States.  The  first  eesajs 
ftt  ita  projnetion  dale  40  years  book,  hut  ikccorJiug 
to  tlie  *'Pittsbargh  Couiinereiol "  it  u  within  the  liuit 
S  yeara  tbat  the  moat  remarkable  progress  has  been 
nude,  which  baa  plniwd  the  steel  prodaeeil  there 
on  an  equality  with  the  best  imported.     Accordin); 


ployed  it 
Pittsbon 


kt  S868.000,  a  sum  less  than  the  unniml  Kules  of  a 

'«  establishment  at  the  pretieut  time.     Thtese 

works  are  now  eight  in  number,  andreprei^ut 

inTested  capital  of  ?l,5tiO.O0O.  and  their  annual 

>dncts  amount  to  nearly  as  much.   Aocordiog  to 

•aaesBor's  books  the  sales  for  the  past  year  have 

'led  the  valae  of  S3.iJ56.)il5,  and  these  beiug 

id  durioK  a  period  of  depresHion  show  the 

itnde  of  the  tnide. — American  RaUaay  Titiut. 


BAILWAY  NOTES, 

tiMDOH  TO  VBsm  Bi  Kaiu  —Let  no  see  what  ia 
jet  required  in  order  to  carry  a  traneller  from 
London  ta  Pekiu.  Captain  Taylor,  in  one  of  his 
able  reporLa,  has  insisted  that  rttilwuy  tnvellera 
will  never  be  satiHfled  until  they  can  pass  dr]--!>hod 
from  London  to  CfttcntlA.  The  firat  of  the  min- 
ing liuks  is  that  difficulty  of  the  channel  between 
EngUnd  and  France.  That  we  admit  is  rather  a 
'■  big  "  affair,  whethar  the  work  be  done  under  or 
OTcr  the  water.  But  if  either  of  these  courses 
should  be  found  to  present  insuperable  difficulties. 
there  is  the  easy  mode  of  Bolvint;  the  problem  by 
proTidiDK  spacioua  steam  ferries,  wuiob  would 
convey  the  pasiengers  and  luggage-Tans  with  so 
much  eotB  aJiil  comfort  that  the  short  sea  passage 
to  Cahus  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  railway  journey.  We  take,  tberelore, 
a  leap  at  once  across  the  Channel,  and  find  our- 
selves Ir^msferred  from  the  liouth  Eastern  or 
ObathsDi  and  Dover  systems  to  the  Norlbein  of 
Franca  From  Cahiiu  we  jmvsb  on  by  the  eKJstiiig 
BvMcma  of  railways  to  Belgrade,  on  the  D.uiube. 
The  ayKtem  of  the  Roumelion  Kaitways  which  have 
been  aJready  planned,  and  which  wc  explained 
very  fully  a  few  weeks  siuoo,  will  connect  Conslan- 
linoplti  with  the  other  portions  of  the  European 
nyvfeint  of  railways.     From  the  Auatdan  fiimtier 


The  negotiations  fur  providing  the 

:iLiii  line  muatsooneror  bter be tironght 

:  iiLory  termination,  and  iu  the  bands  of 

II  body  of  cnpitalists  the  Qrst  stage  of  the 

.,    *'ioaa  Europe,  botn  Calaia  to  Cunslanti- 

,  .  —from  the  Straits  of  Dover  to  llio  iihoraH  of 

»  Bcwphofna  -  will  be  complete.     The  eoutinent 

q5C  BuTtwM  ia  crossed— the  vaster  tntcta  of  Asia 

BOW  lie  before  us. 

A  line  of  railway  through  tho  Asiatic  provinces 
of  tlu  Turkish  Empire  has  already  been  partially 
mmy^  It  would  cover  the  distance  bctweeu 
tkatari  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Porte  is  will- 
ing to  grwot  Uia  hud  gratia,  and  it  would  offer  to 


the  Britiah  GovetTtment  special  securities  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  and  tho  sinking  fiind  of 
the  loan  neeesaary  to  complete  the  wo^  if  one 
Government  would  tuko  the  financial  responaibii- 
ity  of  the  undertaking  by  gunianteeiiig  them  a 
loan,  after  the  prcuedent  of  the  war  loan  of  1835. 
Tbia.  no  doubt,  is  a  very  serious  matter.  But 
England  guanitteed  for  Turkey  a  loon  to  enab'e 
ller  to  carry  on  the  oonlest  with  Bussio.  the  whole 
amount  of  which  was  eijiended  in  an  unproduc- 
tive outlay  in  a  few  months,  leaving  liehind 
nothing  which  could  advance  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  loan  so  guaranteed  would  have 
made  a  railway  from  the  Bosphorua  to  tho  Feruan 
Gulf :  it  was  spent  iu  keeping  lIuBsis  out  of  Con- 
sLintinople,  and  for  the  purpose  of  seouring  that 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  which  at  any  day  may 
be  overthrown.  It  may  come  to  pnsa  that  soma 
day  the  statesmen  who  aspire  to  govern  the  world 
may  see  that  promoting  trade  and  commerce,  and 
assisting  production,  and  promolin);  the  arts  of 
pence,  may  be  as  worthy  of  their  conHidcralion  as 
Hi^iuoidering  millions  in  war  and  in  [he  desimc- 
tion  of  life  and  property.  When  that  reform  siiall 
have  taken  place,  the  day  will  be  near  at  band 
whea  an  Euglixh  Government,  finding  tbat  the 
caualizHtioD  of  the  Inlhmus  of  Suez  h^  brought 
them  into  closer  competition  with  other  importing 
States  of  Europe,  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to 

Eravide  a  still  more  direct  communication  with  its 
idian  Empire ;  and  to  this  end  they  will  lend 
their  powen'ol  aid  to  that  system  of  the  Euphrates 
Valley  Railway  which  has  been  so  often  and  so 
vainly  pressed  upon  their  attention  by  Mr.  Andrew 
and  others.  Tho  distance  from  Calais  Co  Constan- 
tinople would  bo  by  mil  saj  l,TUl)  miles,  tfaenao 
to  Bosaorab,  on  the  Persian  Uuif.  about  I,GUl> 
jiiilea.  From  BuEMorab  ID  Bander  Abbas,  along 
the  level  country  of  the  Persian  GulC  would  be 
about  700  miles.  From  Bunder  Abbas  to  Kurra- 
chee  would  b»  by  a  railway  carried  along  the 
Mekrsn  coast ;  the  journey  would  be  about  7aU 
milea.  The  dietance  between  Calais  and  Kurnt- 
chee.  about  1.000  miles,  would  be  traveraed  by 
the  locomotive  in  7  days. 

At  Kurrachee  we  come  into  connection  with 
the  system  of  our  Inilian  railways.  There  ia 
a  connecting  link  required  between  the  tet- 
minns  of  the  Bombay  and  Boroda,  and  Kur- 
rachee, at  the  mouth  of  the  (icinde.  With  this 
completed,  or  Ihe  extension  to  Moultau  Guisbed, 
the  Indian  Peninsnla  would  be  provided  for,  the 
diatance  between  Kurrachee  and  Calcutta  would 
be  aceomoliBhed,  and  a  further  2,000  milea  ofTOil- 
wtiy  would  become  available  for  the  great  over- 
land journey.     At  this  part  of  Ihe  journey   we 


lieforo  the  British  public  and  the  (jovemment. 
From  all  that  has  been  ascertained  of  the  nslare 
of  the  country  to  be  traversed,  there  ere  no  ditE- 
cullics  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  a  ayetem  of  rei]. 
ways  through  Bunnah  and  Western  China  lo 
Pekin.  At  present  the  Chinese  Government  ore 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  railways.  That 
hiiHtility  will  sooner  or  later  disappear  as  Ihe 
people  ore  brought  more  into  contact  with  the 
civilisation  of  the  West.  The  vast  population  is 
already  swarming  over  the  United  Slatea  of  Auiet- 
ica.  These  people  have  rendered  good  service  in 
the  construction  of  tlie  Great  Pacific  Raitrond  on 
the  American  continent,  and  the  accounts  whica 
Ihey  Hili  give  on  their  retoru,  or  by  other  com- 
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),  to  their  bieDda  anti  reUtioug  in  Cbina, 
innst  have  Iha  effect  of  formiDg  a  public  opimoa 
in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  rai1>Taja  into  Cbiun. 
For  the  preBent.  ve  hive  our  work  before  na  la 
complete  the  minaiiiK  links  in  Europe  and  Western 
Asiit.  By  the  time  these  ore  supplied  the  (.'hiiiesa 
nill  be  only  too  glad  to  aid  in  forminR  a  portion  of 
the  GrRDd  EuTopenn  and  Auatio  Railway  bom 
London  to  Fekin. — Baiiaay  fines. 

STEXI.  RULS  *Dt>  SrEEirHEiDED  Baha. — Tt  has 
beeD  too  nmcb  the  practice  of  railway  managera 
to  consider  only  the  iocceased  durability  of  steel.  ' 
A  less  striking,  tmt  perhnps  e<]ually  importaut  ad-  i 
vsntage.  is  that  it  has  double  tbe  Mrength.  and  ' 
more  than  double  the  stifliteas  of  iion.  Some  three  ' 
years  since,  Hr.  Qeorge  Berkely  made,  in  England,  i 
above  600  tests  of  the  stiffuegs  of  ateel  and  iroD 
roils  of  equal  section.  Tbe  mils  were  suppotted 
.  on  five  feet  bearings,  and  loaded  with  dead  pfes- 
Bure  at  Uie  middle.  Tbe  first  rails  tried  weighed  ' 
(in  lbs.  per  yard,  and  loads  reapeotirely  of  30  lona  ^ 
and  30  lone  were  ai)plied.  The  average  of  427 
tests  of  tbe  Ebbo  Vole  Co.'s  and  two  other  sCandnrd 
makers  of  iron  rails,  gave.  witb^O  tons,  a  defiec- 
tion  of  fin.  and  a  perniitnent  set  of  }  in.  With 
30  tons  tha  dedection  was  S^  in.,  and  tbe  perma- 
nent set  'ife  in.  With  Brown's  steel  rails  ^5  tents 
gitve  as  average  dsQeclion  of  but  I'^th  in.  and  n 

Krmaueut  set  of  ^th  in.  With  heavier  mils  and 
ids,  the  compurotive  stitTuess  of  sleel  was  moio 
marked.  The  great  and  constant  resistance  to  | 
traction,  and  the  wear  and  teat  of  track  wheels  | 
Mid  running  gear,  duo  to  the  deflection  of  roils  be- 
tween the  sleepers  and  the  perpetual  Beries  of  re-  ' 
niltiag  concDsgions,  luny  Be  much  reduced,  or 
pro«ticBl]y  avoided,  by  Uie  nsa  of  rails  of  twice 
tbe  ordinary  stiffaesB  ;  in  such  a  case,  however, 
Teasonably  good  ballast  and  sleepers  would  be  es- 
seotial.  When  a  whole  series  of  sleepers  sink 
bodily  into  the  mud.  the  cousidemtion  of  deflec- 
tion between  the  sleepprs  is  a  permanent  require- 
ment. If  the  weight  of  steel  roils  is  decreased  in 
pr<)poruon  to  their  alrenglh,  these  advantages  of 
cheaper  troction  and  moiateunuce  will  not,  of 
Course,  be  realized.  Tbe  best  pracliee  here  aad 
abroad,  is  to  nsa  the  «ame  weight  for  steel  as  had 
been  formerly  employed  for  iron.  Many  atlempLs 
have  been  made  in  Engluid,  on  the  contineut, 
and  in  this  country,  to  produce  a  good  steel- 
headed  Tail,  and  not  without  success.  Fuddled 
steel  beads  have  all  the  structural  defects  of 
WTOugbl-iron.  as  they  are  not  formed  from  a  cnsl, 
and  hence  homogeneous  moss,  but  are  made  by 
the  wrongbt-iron  process,  and  are,  in  fact,  a 
"  high,"  steely  wrougbl-iron.  They  are,  however, 
a  great  improvemenl  upon  ordinary  iron,  although 
probably  little  cheaper  than  cast-ateel  heads. 
Boiling  a  plain  cast-steel  slab  upon  an  iron  pile 
bos  not  proved  successfuL  The  weld  cannot  be 
perfected,  on  so  Isige  a  scale,  and  the  steel  peele 
off  under  the  action  of  cor  wheels.  Forming  the 
slab  with  grooves,  into  which  the  iron  would  dove- 
tail when  the  pile  was  rolled  into  a  rail,  has  been 
quite  Buccesslul.  TUe  greater  part  of  some  SOO 
tons  of  such  rails,  made  in  this  country,  and  put 
down  where  Ibey  would  be  severely  tested,  about 
four  years  ago,  have  outworn  some  three  iron  rails. 
Others  failed  in  the  iion  stem,  which  wm  too 
liftbt,  after  a  shorter  service.  Rolling  small  bam 
of  steel  into  an  iron  pile  has  been  receuity  cotu- 
meuoed  at  various  mills  in  this  country  and  in 
England.     No  ooticluaioua  are  yet  warranted  by 


the  short  trial  of  these  rails.     There  it  a  growing 
feeling  amon^  engineers  and  steel-mnkers  that  the 


il,  and  that  tbe  defects  of  tbe  old  compound  iron 
rail,  largely  used  in  this  8tat«  some  years  since,  ' 
may  be  avoided  since  these  defects  were  chiefly 
due  Id  the  nature  of  the  mnlerial.  Tbe  experi- 
ments in  this  direction  will  be  wnlcbed  with  great 
interest  by  railway  managers,  for  if  the  same  du- 
rability can  bo  obtained  with  a  sleel  cap  as  with 
an  all  steel  rail,  the  first  cost  will  be  greatly  de- 
creased. Arail  made  iu  two  or  three  continnous 
parts,  breokJng  joints,  is  also  n  practical  insurance 
against  disaster  from  broken  rails.— Afw  IVfc 
*iate  Efujinttr's  BeporU 


OKDSANCE  AKD  NAYAL  NOTES. 

nVDBAuijc  BuFFEM.— Col  H.  Clerk,  R,  A.,  F.  R. 
ij.,  recently  read  a  paper  before  the  British 
Association  Upon  tbe  effect  of  water  used  as  a  buffer 
to  check  the  recoil  of  heavy  guns,  in  which  he 
describes  an  arrangement  for  the  purjiose,  submit- 
ted by  Um  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  We  find  it 
given  in  the  "Engineer"  lor  October  ISth:  "It 
coumste  of  a  wrought  iron  cylinder  closed  at  one 
end,  the  other  end  fitted  with  a  cap  and  stuffing- 
boK,  through  which  a  piston  rod  passes.  The 
length  of  the  cylinder  and  piston  rod  are  regulated 
by  the  amount  of  recoil  re^nired  Tbe  piatoti  fila 
well  into  the  cylinder,  and  is  pcTfanitcd  with  four 
small  holes.  The  ratio  between  the  diameter  of 
these  holes  and  that  of  the  cybnder  is  determined 
bjtheamoiintnf  wort  required  to  be  performed 
on  the  water  with  which  tbe  cylinder  is  filled, 
enough  air  apace  being  left  In  allow  the  displace- 
ment of  water  by  the  length  of  the  piston  rod  due 
to  the  recoil  This  air  apace  also  acts  aa  ai.  elastic 
buffer,  and  takes  off  the  violence  of  tbe  first  impact 
of  the  piston  on  the  water.  The  cylinder  is  firmly 
attached  to  the  platform  on  which  tho  carriage  re- 
coils, and  the  end  of  tbe  piston  rod  to  the  carriage 
itself;  so  that  on  the  discharge  of  the  gun  the  car- 
riage drives  the  piston  through  the  water  with  an 
initial  velocity  V,  whilst  the  water  has  to  pasti 
through  tbe  holes  with  an  initial  velocity  R  v,  R 
being  the  ratio  between  the  area  of  the  cylinder 
and  of  tbe  holea.  This  buffer  bna  not  only  be«ii 
used  on  ahore  with  guna  up  to  25  tons  weight,  Imt 
also  nt  sea,  with  light  guns  of  only  11  cwt.  and  8 
owt  in  boots,  and  lately  with  B.in,  guns  of  IS  t«n« 
on  board  K.  M.  S,  Prince  Albert,  in  all  cosee  with 

■'  In  ploco  of  water,  it  baa  been  recommended  to 
niie  oil  as  there  ia  leas  chance  of  corroaiou  tokine 
place  if  the  cylinder  is  kept  tnW  for  any  lengthened 
period,  and  no  donger  of  the  fluid  freeiing  in  iwd- 
mory  frosts.  Tho  mtis&ctory  manner  in  which 
titis  buffer  bos  worked  in  checking  tbe  racoU  of  n 
gun  of  36  tons  wvight  leads  me  to  anticipate  that 
it  could  be  nseftally  ajipUed  towards  preventing,  cr 
diminishing,  the  destructive  effects  of  a  raihrsy 
collision. " 

THB  "  Devabtatioh,"— On  Friday  last  the  keel  of 
tbe  DeTostation,  a  sister  ship  to  the  Thunderer, 
now  building  at  Pembroke,  wos  ofBcislly  laid  at 
Portsmouth.  The  Devastation  belongs  to  the  new 
class  of  iron-dada  without  mnstd  or  stuls,  depend- 


The  Loadoti  "  Timet ''  gives  ibo  foUtiiFttig  particu-  I 
l>ri  of  these  vessels :  | 

The  DevAatalion  and  Thunderer  are  pTetiaely  1 
alike  id  every  respect,  and  when  nfloat  will  repre-  ' 
wDt  exactly  the  some  niaaunc  of  fieb^i>8  powers  | 
and  of  speed.  Their  prJQcipiil  dimeusJoDa  will  be:  i 
Length.  2»3  ft;  extreme  breadth.  e2^  ft;  draught  of  | 
«Dler  imeoa).  26  H;  and  burden  m  Iqhb,  4,UI6.  , 
They  will  be  rlothed  with  13  in.  of  rolled  armor  ] 
pUtcag  on  ft  teuk  backiii){,  bailt  into  a  fmming  uf 
immenae  strength,  ot  IS  in.  in  thickneax,  and  the 
whole  backed  up  with  on  inuur  skin  of  irou  plating 
]}■■>■  tbiok. 

la  the  DevftstatioQ  the  npper  deck,  when  the  , 
ship  is  complete  for  sea.  will  be,  as  nearly  aa  poa- , 
Bible,  4  ft  IS  in.  above  the  wattr.  except  at  the  I 
bows,  where  a  half  sunk  forsciuille  iiiiaes  the  i 
height  la  a  little  over  9  ft.  This  height  ot  the  ' 
ship's  bows  will  enable  her  to  Btenin  ahead  lo  eea  | 
in  rough  weather,  at  tbo  same  time  that  it  has 
lieen  sufHfientl;  kept  down  not  to  interfere  with  I 
the  five  of  the  ^ns  of  the  forward  turret  over  and  ' 
round  the  bowa  of  the  ship.  Allhoujjh  her  free- 
board is  BB  low  as  56  in.  above  the  wikter,  her  tnrret 
guns  will  be  carried  at  a  height  of  13  R.,  a  hei)(lit 
greater  than  that  of  any  broadside  armed  iron-chid 

Tber*  is  no  doubt  that  the  Devastation  will 
flght  her  gnus  at  sea  in  ancb  weather  as  would 
prevent  the  beat  of  out  broadside  iron^chids  open. 
ing  Uieir  Qutiu tleok  poit«,  law  ea  the  farmeiB  up- 
per deck  is  in  the  water.  The  explanation  of  this 
IS.  low  as  ia  the  new  ahip'a  free-board  by  meaoa  of 
ttw  armored  breastwork  which  incloses  the  tnrrets 
and  funnel,  the  virtual  free-boiird  for  about  one- 
hnU  the  length  ot  the  ship  is  TBised  Iron  4^  ft  to 
21  ft.  M  a  considerable  height  above  the  breast- 
work deck  there  will  be  a  hnrricitne  or  Hying  deck, 
frotn  which  the  ship  wiU  be  conned  in  heavy  j 
weather  at  aea.  and  to  wbioh  access  will  ba  given  j 
by  wnMt-tigbt  hatchways  leading  from  openings  in 
the  breofitn-ork  dark.  When  thti  ship  ia  in  action 
all  tbew  openings  will  be  closed  by  armor  covers, 
and  the  ship  will  be  worked  from  ' '  conning 
hoods  "  formed  of  anuor  plates  built  up  within 
the  breastwork. 

The  latrets  of  the  Devastation  are  mounted  on 
Csfitain  Cole's  system,  working  on  a  series  of  roll- 
en  fixed  at  the  circumference  of  the  base  of  the 
tnrret.  and  centred  on  a  central  cylindrical  spin- 
dle; lint  their  base  rests  upon  the  upper  deck 
within  the  bieastwoik,  and  does  not  pass  through 
the  upper  deck,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Royal  Sov- 
eigD,  Monarch,  Captain,  and  other  turret  ships. 
Oo  tiie  turrets  the  armor  plating  will  be  11  in.  iu 
thicknens  round  the  gnn-ports,  and  12  in.  in  all 
other  parts,  on  an  iron  fnuue  and  teak  backing  of 
10  iu.  and  IT  in.,  with  an  inner  skin  iron  plBtiuK 
of  It  in.  The  diameter  of  the  turrets  will  exceed 
31  It 

The  oflenaivB  powers  of  the  Devastation  and  her 
consort  will  consist  of  two  ^O-ton  guns  in  each 
tarret,  and  hor  capabilities  as  a  ram.  As  regards 
the  guns,  they  sre  intended  to  be  of  the  pattemat 
prasent  adopted  in  the  navy— the  Woolwich  im- 
proved Anustiong — and  will  throw  <iOO-ponntler 
sbot  of  the  ogival-h^ded  FallUer  type.     For  ber 

propelling  power  she  depends  snlaly   —   ' 

ginciw  which  wilier-"-'  -' ■'-  -'■' 


nominal  power  of  HUO  horse.  The  euj^ines  will 
drive  a  pair  of  twin  screws,  each  working  iniU- 
pendentiy  of  the  other.  The  estimated  mean 
apeed  of  the  ahip  will  be  13^  knots  per  hour  under 
n,  full  pressure  of  steam,  and  the  stowage  for  coals 
reachei  the  exceptionally  large  amount  of  I.ISOO 
Urns.  This  latter,  it  is  estimated,  will  enable  llie 
ahip  to  proceed  to  the  Mediterranean  and  return 
without  calling  between  the  times  of  her  leaving 
Spithead  and  anchoring  there  iu»in  at  the  coaolu- 
eiou  of  her  voyage;  or,  it  would  enable  her  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  Sght  an  action,  and  afterwards 
return  to  a  home  port  without  having  to  renew 
her  stock  of  fuel. 

Each  engine  works  independently  of  the  other, 
and  drives  its  own  screw ;  so  that  under  these  con- 
ditions both  engines  must  become  disabled  sim 0110- 
neonsly  to  deprive  the  ship  of  her  steota  power. 
One  engine,  or  one  screw,  may  be  rendered  uuaer- 
viceable  for  a  time,  but  the  other  will  remain 
available  for  the  propulsion  of  the  ship. 

The  complement  of  officers  and  toen  for  the  new 
ship  will  be  250  all  told,  a  small  number  com- 
pared with  the  sizeof  the  ship,  but  quite  nulBci«ut 
for  every  purpose  on  board  a  ahip  where  there  is 
no  work  ololl.  The  comfort  and  health  ot  all  on 
board  are  well  provided  for.— JSJijinetriiMf. 

BB£KcH-Loii)EB9.~Thefollowing]iBtoftLevaiions 
breech-loadin|(  systems  which  have  been  adop.- 
ed  by  the  armies  of  the  Enmpean  SlAtes  appears 
in  the  "Eastern  Budget":— England— For  the  con- 
version of  old  lilies,  the  Snider;  for  new  rifles,  the 
Martini  Henry.  FYance— For  the  conversion  of 
nome  old  percaRdou  mnskctd,  the  finidn,  for  the  , 
new  titles,  the  CbuHsepot;  a  metal  csrtridgn  is  now 
being  made  for  the  latter  weapon,  the  old  {taper 
cartridge  not  being  considered  satisfactory,  basaia 
-The  Krukft  for  conversions,  the  50.UOO  riflea 
already  converted  according  to  the  Karte  sj-atem 
having  proved  failures;  SUHsia  has  also  ordered 
30,000  Berdan  rifles  from  America,  some  of  which 
have  already  arrived.  Sweden  and  Denmark— The 
Brmington.  with  Austrian  barrels.  Norway— Not 
settled.  Italy— Fettiti;  simibr  to  the  Chussepot 
I  (for  conversions  only).  Bwibeeriand —For  con- 
I  versions,  the  Millbank-Ainsler:  for  new  riUea.  the 
'  VetterliiSwitzerUmdahtopoesesBeslO.OOOPeabndy 
I  rifles.  Turkey— The  HsidtT,  for  conversions. 
I  Belgiuin— The  Albiui.  Spain — The  Kemington. 
I  Morth-Oerman  Band— The  needle  nun.  Bavaria 
I  —For  conversions,  theLindner-Podelwils;  for  new 
I  rifles,  the  Werdcr.  Holland— The  Snider,  for  con- 
versions. Montenegro  has  obtained  9.000  Emka 
,  rifles  from  Russia.  Austria — For  conveTsions.  the 
Wanil:  for  new  rifles  the  Wemal.  Papal  States— 
'  The  Chassepot.     Roumania— The  Peabody. 


it  of  a  pair  of  the  combined 


ENtilSEEUIKG  STRUCTtTBES. 

ABCBED  Roofs. — We  know  not  why,  but  the  fact 
is  not  the  less  indispntable,  that  even  to  an 
nuedncated  eye  the  preeeuce  of  a  flat  surface  ia 
abhorrent.  Apart  from  any  climatic  influence,  tbo 
rxhilorating  effect  of  a  clear  sky.  exhibiting  the 
eutire  grand  dome  of  the  Great  Architect  deco- 
rated with  fleecy  clouds,  hke  the  soaring  niocn- 
cbromatic  frescoes  of  a  t>nlui«  or  a  Polydoto,  i>< 
uDcousciously  responded  to  by  all  On  the  other 
band,  when  the  vault  is  obscured  by  a  thick  flnt 
□attain  of  lowering  clouds,  we  shore  oniselves  in 
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the  depniBBioii  of  tbe  bBSveus.  It  is  hs  U  one  we 
tlDDaplanted  from  Ibe  ceotre  of  tbe  HtallK  of 
tb^iktre  to  tbe  back  row  of  the  pit,  nbete  the  asg- 
ging  floor  of  the  balcooy  overbend  debaseH  the 
ltudi«ni!e  to  the  level  of  no  mBii?  living;  Atl&ntes 
And  Caryatides,  From  the  opemtion  of  the  BBme 
iitws.  va  nre  quite  ronfldeot  tbat,  soDoet  or  later, 
tbe  Arch  and  Ibe  dome  must  have  plajed  an  emi- 
nently importunt  pnrt  in  the  Bcienee  of  deconttivo 
nrohitecture  ;  eyen  in  tbe  ubsence  of  (he  wonder- 
ful meebanical  properties  of  those  BtmctnreH  by 
which  a.  lev  cart'loidB  of  worthlsBs  nibble  are  bid- 
powned  to  perform  luoro  neeful  work  than  Ibc 
luoat  colossnl  monolith  ever  qimrrisd. 

There  is  good  reason  to  belicTe  that  archeB  ei- 
isted  in  the  pre-hiHtorio  period.  In  its  pointed 
form  the  iiroh  was  intrMnced  in  the  pjriimids 
of  Gizeh  and  Meroe,  and  in  the  walln  of  ancient 
Etruria;  to  reappear,  after  the  reign  of  the  Bomau 
RemicircTttar  arcb,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  S4- 
pul.'hre  nt  JenlHBlem,  in  tbe  nqnedocta  of  Con- 
ntnnlinople.  The  anologouE  but  more  compli- 
cnted  structure  —  the  dome  —  was  almost  coeTol 
with  the  arch  :  brick  ranlts  have  been  dug  out  in 
Kineveh  ;  and  Oie  Chnrch  of  St.  Hophio,  vitb  its 
dome  of  earthenware  and  pumice  slone  ItG  ft.  in 
diiimeter,  is  a  magnificent  example  of  the  powen, 
of  conception  and  the  eonstructire  abilities  ol  tbi< 
artillcecB  of  the  aiith  century.  The  brick  Duomu 
of  Florence  and  the  ahnped  stone  dome  of  St 
Peter's,  eaob  at)oat  140  R,  diameter,  evidenced 
clearly  that  tbe  architects  of  the  fifteenth  ceutury 
were  well  up  1^  their  work,  and  that  thej-  consid- 
ered a  part  of  the  latter  to  consist  in  the  gmlifi- 
catinn  of  tbe  natural  instinct  of  the  eye  bj  the  ex- 
hibition of  arched  and  domed  forms. 

It  ia  only  now  that  enf^neera  ure  heginmng  to 
recu^ize  the  immntahility  of  the  laws  which 
render  gracefully  curved  outlioea  go  soothing  to 
the  eye.  Trne,  BOme  of  the  noblest  eiamplpB  of 
arched  viaducts  nre  due  to  modem  cnginecrini;  ; 
but  we  fear  that  we  ore  indebted  for  these  (o  thr 
■virtues  of  tbe  arch  as  a  carrying  agent,  rnlhcr 
than  to  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  engiueer  to 
gratify  legilimalely  our  orgHQs  of  senanous  percep- 
tion. We  are  borne  out  in  this  conclusion  by  th« 
DOtoriouH  tact,  that  when  appearance  is  conaiderc:] 
to  be  tbe  first  desidemlum  we  have  inflicted  upoti 
ns  atraiubt  soflVtted.  tinael  monstrosities,  such  lut 
the  Lndgnte-hill  Bridge  of  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway,  the  contemplation  of  whirfa 
is  productive  of  a  nausea  which  would  be  almost 
tmendnrable,  were  it  not  thnt  on  antidote  is  close 
at  bund  In  the  stately  majesty  of  that  pnnt  in  re- 
pose, London  Bridge,  If  enfrfneera  had  really  re- 
verenced the  arch  per  at,  apart  from  considemtion 
(if  t  B,  d.,  we  should  not  so  long  have  bad  little 
else  than  iron  cobwebs  for  our  atution  roofs,  and 
it  woiUd  not  have  been  reserved  to  Mr.  Fowler  to 
illustrate  tbe  unchangenble  nature  of  (he  laws  of 
I  harraony.  by  the  coDBislent  adoption  of  gracefully 

^^^  outlined  elliptical  roafa  for  the  covering  of  the 
^^^^  Hclropnliton  Railway  Stations.  Such  roofs  differ 
^^^K  M  widely  from  the  ordinary  ridge  and  furrow 
^^^V  lyp*''  "s  a  Parinian  umbrella  differs  from  a  flat- 
^^^P  topped  Chinese  sDnshnde  ;  the  advance  is  simply 
^^^  from  a  state  of  barbarism  to  one  of  civiliintion. 
P  On  the  Metropolitan  Railway,    with  elliptical 

I  tunnels  or  bridges  on  either  side  of  the  stations, 

I  nothing  less  than  ellipticnl  roofii  would  completely 

h Rotiafy  the  requirements  of  the  ^e.      It  would 

^^^B        have  been  useleas  to  attempt  to  eRect  n  compro- 
^^^L     mise  with  that  organ  by  cambering  the  tie  rods  of 


I  the  roofa  or  b;  any  other  niiDilar  makeshift.  The 
same  dodges  have  been  tried  over  and  over  agkin 
in  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  tie  beams  were  cambered, 
the  hammer  beams  inchned  towards  each  other, 
and  in  many  instances,  as  at  Onlwell  Church  in 
Noifolk.  curved  braces  were  ftauied  between  those 
two  members  ;  in  short,  ererything  tending  to  na- 
eimilate  the  straight  hned  roof  to  the  arch  baa 
been  tried,  and  with  a  snccess  proportioned  to  tbe 
degree  of  nppniiimation  to  the  perfect  form. 

The  difflcullies  under  which  mediteval  archi- 
tects labored  have  no  existence  in  this  aga  of  iron 
for  engineers.  If  our  forefatbera  wished  to  sup- 
port their  roof  covering  upon  more  durable  roof 
ribs  than  the  (four  and  a  half  cenlnries  old)  timber 
arches  of  Vi'estminster  Hall,  or  tbe  still  more  an- 
cient ones  of  NewBtcad  ConH,  they  could  only  re. 
sort  to  stone.  To  that  material.  conRei^nently, 
they  often  did  resort,  and  the  ntoce  principals,  or 
gablets,  40  ft.  span,  still  intact  at  the  ruins  of 
Mayford,  and  to  engineers,  by  aasociatioo,  tbe 
still  more  interesting  ones  spanning  the  reteo- 
tory  at  Conwsj'  Castle,  atlbrd  pretty  conctaidve 
evidence  that  hnd  these  ancient  mHSons  been  in  a 
position  to  contract  for  the  roofs  of  the  Metropr- 
litnn  Railway  Stations,  we  should  still  have  en- 
joyed our  elliptical  roof  rilie,  and  their  appearance 
would  have  been  rather  enhanced  than  detracted 
from  by  their  execution  in  stone   instead  of  in 

AVc  fear,  in  this  pmclicnl  nge.  the  delicate  hnes 
and  curves  of  the  Parthenon,  or  Temple  ol  Theseus. 
designed  to  satisfy  eyes  that  could  not  even  en- 
dure n  row  of  perfectly  vertical  colnmns  — fen 

"" '       rira   ijiUB  ad  prrpeitdkvlum  trte 


cated  eye  is  qnnlified  by  nature  to  appreciate 
arched  forms.  We  hope  sincerely,  therefore,  that 
no  more  hideous  square  iron  troughs,  serving,  biut 
not  eipressing.  the  purpose  of  n  biidge,  and  no 
more  barn  roofs  done  in  iron,  will  be  perpetrated 
in  our  metropolis,  to  sene  as  lasting  memorials 
of  the  debased  style  of  cncincering  arcbitectrirti 
in  this  much  vaunted  Vielorian  age, — Eiufinteriruj. 

THE  FotnniATioNS  or  LoinioH  BsiDoi-^In  a  re- 
cent report  npon  the  communication  between 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  river  Thames,  Ur, 
Henry  Carr  fomishes  the  following  interesting  in* 
formation  upon  the  foundations  of  London  Bridge, 
and  their  retiatiihty:  "  The  bridge  is  founded  on 
piles  driven  20  ft.  into  the  clay,  two  tiers  of  Bills  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  rest  upon  the  piles,  tbe 
sills  are  plonked  over,  and  upon  the  planking  tbe 
masonry  is  placed.  I'ha  space  between  the  piles 
nnd  sills  nndemeath  tbe  planking  is  filled  wHh 
brick- work  and  masonry.  The  weight  of  one  of  the 
middle  piers  and  half  of  two  arches,  that  is,  the 
weight  resting  npon  ibe  foundation  of  one  pier  is 
21,151  Ions,  which  gives  a  load  of  68  tons  to  be 
carried  by  each  pile,  and  by  the  sills  resting  npon 
the  pile  heods.  From  experiments  recently  made 
at  Mr.  Kirkaldy"s  Tettiog  Worts,  Soothwark,  it 
was  foand  that  a  strnrtnre  exactly  similar  to  the 
timber  fonndatioos  of  tbe  pier  of  London  Bridge, 

"ir  Irom  being  able  to  carry  88  tons,  yielded 
most  seriously  under  30  tons  upon  enob  pile. 

't  is  perfectly  cJear,  therefore,  that  tbe  pile 
and  timber  foundation  is  not  equal  to  Ibe  work 
ipnn  it.  and  the  sills  are "nodoubteitbercrurfi- 
ed,  or  the  piles  are  driven  down;  the  weight  of  tbe 
bridge  muet  therefore  rest  upon  the  groniid  of  Om 
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lolonncdinte  apacea  betwoeu  tlie  pileii,iiiid  Ihe  striic- 
tnre  mnj  be  coDDidcred  as  Testing  on  the  c\ny,  but 
Willi  Ibe  bed  diaUirbed  and  bruken  up;  in  fact, 
duuttged  by  tho  pile  driving.  The  weiglit  pn 
BUpertidnl  toot,  BUpposiag  Uie  lotrU  eqllall}' iJiatnb- 
nted  ovec  ths  whole  urea,  would  be  U  toas  and  a 
tdfle  over. 

"Tliia  in  not  more  thaD  in  pUced  onsonto  of  the 
nitwuy  bridge  piers  (or  rather  cotanins  dojnfi  the 
work  lit  piers)  HcrosH  Che  Tfaunies.  but  tliL-ne  niilwa<r 
rahiliuut  linve  certaiuly  as  much  to  do  as  can  Bitfely 
be  jmt  npoQ  them. 

"  Froln  tbia  eiamiiuilion  it  is  pvidont  tbat,  ai- 
tbougb  London  Bridge  stands  well  at  present,  it 
woiilit  not  be  desirable  to  pat  on  additionnl  weight, 
eraii  U  the  addilional  weiohticere  so  small  aaprob 
•biy  to  pradace  do  appraoiablo  eUbct;  neBertheleaR. 
allould  lulditional  weight  be  pat  on,  and  any  settle' 
meat  take  place  at  any  future  tioic,  the  Cooimittee 
mttiht  regret  having  increased  the  load  npon  a 
foauilatioii   which   certainly  has  no  strength   to 

■'  There  is  one  aingntar  cin<ntu»tance  connected 
with  Londoii  Bridge  whioh  probably  tuny  never 
have  been  brought  ander  tho  notice'  of  the  Cum- 
nittee.  The  courses  of  the  yieru  at  low  water 
incline  towvjds  the  east  The  eosl^m  cntvatvr 
bciu^  in  two  cases  as  much  as  10  in.  below  the 
wentem.  this  drop  eastward  is  corrected  to  some 
eil«nt  in  the  Euperatruuture,  it  being  about  Tin. 
in  the  {AnpetH.  There  are  various  reports  as  to 
the  OBDse  of  this  drop  east:  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Morris,  which  is  nf>pended  to  the  memorandum. 
gives  an  cxphuistion  which  the  Committee  may 
IKrh&pii  think  worth  pnltiug  on  record    The  lettur 

waa  writtan  in  reply  to  an  inqniry  on  to  whether 
the  drop  in  the  cooraos  arose  from  a  Bettlenient  of 
ths  foandations,  or  from  what  other  cause. 
"Leller/rom  Mr.  MoirU  to  Mr.  Carr. 

"  'DENtUQK.BILL,  AprS   15.   1SQ3. 

'"Mtdeib  Sib,— I  sm  very  plaaaed  in  being 
sbio  tp  give  you  the  infbnuation  you  rcqaire. 

■•  ■  i'bero  never  was  any  Mttloment  of  tho  piers 
of  Londou  Bridge.  I  made  the  drawings  of  Uiat 
bridge  for  Sir  John  Beanie.  Uessm.  JoUiffe  and 
Banks  were  the  contractors:  their  principal  master 
of  the  works  was  Ur.  H.ealrej,  who  was  a  very 
competent  person.  Hehadayoimg  man  with  him, 
kit.  Uollingsworth,  a  relstivi'.  The  foundutluns 
wens  constructed  in  coffBrdjuiis,  and  the  pumps 
fixed  at  the  down  stream  end,  the  piles  driven,  aud 
the  pUtfonuswere  laidwilli  an  iacliuution  towards 
tlM  pumps.  The  stone  wax  dressed  in  courses  at 
Um  tale  o(  Dogs,  brought  up  and  laid  with  that 
iaolination,  Ur.  Henfi^y  intending  to  change  the 
InwliiM'  coaraes  into  faurizonlol  long  before  they 
•pptooehcd  low-water  mark;but  be  died,and  young 
Mtjlliagaworth  took  the  initiative,  nnd  did  not  dis- 
epvnr  lb6  error  before  it  renched  the  springing. 
o  doubt,  gamed  what  hu  could  alt^rworda. 
'     '  am,  my  dear  Sir, 


Ting. 

9  FomiBiTimiB  IS  H&JUBBa.— A  new  pro- 

■  of  miking  foundntlons  for  bridges  in 

waUa  has  been  recently  qhgiI  on  n  bmocb 

tf  Um  (Jharentes  BAilwav  Company ,  in  Friince. 

_  ■  Ihw  orosses  a  peat  v^ley  to  the  junction  of 

B  aauD  rivers ;   the  thickness  of  peat  was  so 

A  that  any  attempt  tu  reach  the  solid  groimd 


would  have  been  very  expemaivo.  In  order  to 
obtain  cheaply  a  good  support  for  the  bridge,  twu 
Inrge  mouses  of  ballast,  accurately  rammed,  were 
made  on  each  bank  of  the  river,  and  a  third  one 
OD  the  peniuKular  between  the  two.  The  slopes 
of  these  heaps  were  pitched  with  ilry  stones,  for 
preventing  the  sand  from  being  washed  away  by 
tbe  rain  or  bv  tho  floods  in  the  river.  Over  the 
ballast  a  limber  platform  is  laid  ;  this  platform 
carries  the  girders  of  the  bridge,  which  has  two 
spans  of  about  60  ft.  each.  When  some  sinking 
down  takes  place,  the  girders  are  easily  kept  to 
the  proper  level  hj  parking  tbe  ballast  under  the 
timber  pUilform ;  this  packing  is  made  by  Ibe 
plate-loyerx  with  their  ordinary  tools.  This  simple 
and  cheaii  process  has  succeeded  quite  welL  The 
same  dtOiculty  was  overcome  by  a  different  plan 
un  an  onlinury  rood  near  Algieif.  This  road 
crusaes  a  peaty  plain,  netiily  one  mile  brood :  the 
flenda  nnd  elasticity  of  the  gronnd  prevented  tbe 
formatiou  of  on  embankment.  The  road  wns  to 
be  carried  over  a  viaduct  across  the  volley,  but 
tbe  fijandations  of  this  viaduct  presented  serious 
dilficttlticH,  tlie  thickncBB  of  peat  or  of  compressible 
gronud  being  nearly  80  fl.  It  wax  quite  possible 
tn  reach  the  solid  gtountl  with  cast-iron  tubes 
sunk  with  compresBed  air,  or  with  ony  other  sys- 
tem ;  but  neither  the  implemcuts  nor  tbe  suilntile 
workmen  were  available  iu  the  colony,  and  it  waa 
a  great  expense  to  bring  them,  and  uKpceially  tb« 
workmen,  liom  France.  The  use  of  timber  piling 
woa,  of  course,  out  of  the  qooation.  as  timber  in 
very  eipensiva  in  AlKiers.  nnd  quickly  beromei 
rotten  :  but  there  was  a  set  of  boring  iiuplomenta 
whifh  iho  men  used  to  work  it.  The  uiigiucera 
bognu  boring  holes  10  in.  diameter  down  to  tbe 
solid  ground.  These  holes,  lined  with  thin  pkte- 
iniu  pipes,  were  afteiworda  filled  with  concrete  up 
to  tbe  level  of  the  gronnd.  Each  uf  these  concrete 
columns  beara  a  enst-lton  colunm :  tliese  colnmns 
aTe  properly  braced  tocetber  and  support  the  gir- 
dsTH  of  the  viaduct,  which  i*  divldrrd  into  spans 
of  about  20  ft,  and  is  W  ft.  high  over  the  ground. 
This  system  boa  succeeded  very  well,  and  is  to 
be  extended  to  another  large  volley.— J>fei:Juinu-s' 
Magatlnt. 

THE  OuDB  CiNiL.— The  Government  of  India 
has  just  issued  orders  approving  the  deHigns  of 
Captain  J.  G.  Forbes,  B.  a.,  for  a  canal  project  in 
Oidh  and  the  ai^oiuing  diutricts.  much  larger  than 
that  of  tbe  Ganges  canaL  The  river  tiardab  flows 
from  Nepanl  into  Oudh  through  the  malarious 
jungle  caused  by  the  drainage  of  tbe  Himalaj'aa. 
From  tbat  river,  water  is  to  be  taken  off  snffitient 
to  irrigate  19,000  bi[.  miles  between  tbe  Sardsb  and 
the  Gogra  on  one  aide  and  the  Deoha  and  Ganges 
on  the  other.  Colonel  Anderson,  the  Inspector- 
Oencral  of  Irrigation,  states  that  the  cutting  of  the 
fl,Mt  12  miles  will  uost  half  u  million  stcrl^  and 
will  be  of  greater  magnilude  than  nny  ytt  carried 
ont  in  India.  The  "Tim«s"  gives  the  follow- 
ing particuloiB  of  this  undertaking:  "The  dam 
Ib  to  be  made  at  Bnmbasen,  tbe  canal  head  at 


give  this  at  Bumbassa  and  Maggaen,  lower  down. 
the  Korreallie  river  will  help.  The  main  canal  will 
run  through  Oudh  for  80  milca,  and  tbeu  bifurrale 
into  tbe  Benares  canal,  280  milis  long,  and  Ibe 
Jonnpore  cannL  235  milex.  But  the  project  eir- 
braces  the  westem  districts  also.  Tbe  whole  is 
estimated  to  cost  close  ou  five  millions  Blerlitg, 


I 


1  of  U  pel  cent  in  enUtanttid.  after 

Saying  i  per  cout.  chargeg.  Thin  is  to  be  gol, 
owever,  tmly  bv  tnforping  the  sovcre  proviaiotiH 
of  Colonel  Bbtkchey's  Bill,  or  ohnrgiBg  tho  proprie- 
tors of  irrigabla  but  not  iictually  irrigntea  lauds 
Bid.  par  ncre.  As  so  much  of  the  cnool  will  pass 
through  Oudh.  which  bus  an  abundant  wntcr  BUp- 
pty  from  veils  and  mmsbHi.  Colonel  Andenan 
lakes  (I  much  less  sanguine  tiew  of  its  pmopects, 
nor  does  he  expect  the  Oudh  Taloolidus  or  their 
tenants  to  take  the  water  unless  exceptionally  low 
rates  arc  imposed.  The  surveys  for  the  proposed 
canal  traia  Kagmahal  to  Calcutta  are  going  on, 
and  that  land  is  being  token  np  for  the  canal  from 
the  Damooda  at  Raneegange  to  Senimpore  or 
Bowrah.  on  the  south  side  of  tbe  Ganges  and 
Hooghiy.  The  line  of  canal  in  Sirhind,  too.  run- 
ning chiefly  through  the  Nali*B  States  of  Putiala 
and  Sribha,  IK  being  snrvejBd.  The  cutting  down 
of  the  aipenditnre  on  ordinary  public  works  by  so 
much  ad  I  i  million  sterling  a  year  will  set  eugineers 
free    for  Slate  roiltrajs  and  canals.  "—iftcAanii   ' 


MBootet'b  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  bridgi 
*  across  the  Channel  ore  jnst  now  uttmeling 
great  attention  in  France,  and  he  is  now  eugngftd 
on  a  working  model  a  hundred  metres  long,  which 
will  serve  at  once  as  a  model  of  tbe  brii^e  to  be 
thrown  across  the  llance,  at  St.  Malo.  and  of  apart 
of  the  projected  bridge  across  tbe  ChnniteL  By 
tbe  direction  of  the  Emperor,  tbe  model  is  to  l!e 
erected  on  tbe  Champs  de  Mars  or  in  the  Bens  de 
Bonlogne,  and  engineeis  from  all  coutries  will  be 
invited  to  inspei^t  it.  The  same  inventor  is  con- 
atmotiug  a  portable  foot  bridge  of  one  span  of  a 
htindred  metres,  divided  into  10  sactiona.  which 
can  be  pat  together  and  thrown  across  a  river  in 
leas  than  6  minutes.  This  is  intended  for  tile  use 
of  tbe  army,  and  is  destined  to  supersede  the  pres- 
ent pontoon  system.  If  the  large  working  mod^l 
we  mention  stands  the  trials  it  will  be  subjected 
to,  an  entire  revolution  in  tbe  construction  of  iron 
bridges  and  viadnots  will  be  the  result,  M.  Boutfit's 
^tem,  it  should  be  said,  involves  Ihe  use  of  tV  of 
the  iron  employed  in  bridges  caustraoted  on  the 
usual  plan. —flailmay  JTtics. 

WaocaHT-lHON  Chuosxib.— A  new  wrought-irOD 
chimney  has  been  recently  ereoted  at  the 
Oreusot  Worke.  It  is  197  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  7  in. 
in  diameter.  At  the  bottom  the  diameter  is  in- 
oreaBOd  to  10  ft.  by  a  carved  base,  which  is  ^tened 
by  vertieal  bolts  to  masonry  work.  The  thickness 
of  tbe  sheet-iron  is  A  in.  at  the  top,  and  -ft  in.  at 
tbe  bottom.  There  is  an  inside  iron  Indder.  The 
weight  of  this  chimney  is  40  tons ;  it  hns  been 
riveted  horizontally,  and  lifted  afterwards  with 
a  cniue.  Another  one.  S7S  ft.  high,  will  soon  be 
erected,  but  by  b  differont  system  ;  it  will  be 
riveted  vertionlly,  with  on  inside  scaffolding. 
These  chimneys  ore  built  for  an  extension  of  the 
Crensot  Works,  especially  intended  for  uteal 
making.  There  will  be  eight  Beaseraaroonverters, 
where  the  csst-iron  will  ba  rnu  direct  from  the 
blaa;>fnrjnce ;  Ihere  will  be  olso  many  Martin's 
fnmaoea,  and  an  extensive  workshop  for  meltinK 
■teel  is  crucibles,  where  it  will  be  possible  to  melt 
together  60  tons  of  eteeL—jaiji/wn-tns. 

A  New  BaEWtwiTSR.— Mr.  W.  Jackson,  of  Wind- 
sor street,  Brighton,  has  intented  an  oriinn*l 
Miangemeut  in  the  conatmction  of  breakwaters. 


This  consists  of  a  sort  of  honeycomb  formed  by 
tastoning  together  lu  parallel  lines  a  large  number 
of  cast-iron  tubes;  the  structure  is  so  placed  that 
the  waves  flow  through  Ihe  ntpes.  that  is  to  sny,  the 
axes  of  the  pipes  are  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
the  most  daogeroua  wmds  or  cmreDts.  Hr.  Jack- 
sou  has  recently  submitted  to  the  War  Office  a 
scheme  for  the  erection  of  n  small  breakwiiter  ac- 
cording to  his  8yst«m,  in  Senford  Bay.  He  is  not 
tbe  first  inventor  of  metaUio  breakwaters;  Capi. 
Vetch.  R.  N..  invented,  some  years  ngo,  a  systero 
of  iron  caissons,  which  he  proposed  for  the  Ply- 
mouth Dreakwater;  and  in  18a7  Lieut.  Uanico, 
U.  N.,  patented  an  appHratas  which  he  coUad  also  a 
caisson,  though  it  wonld  be  mure  accunilely  defin- 
ed as  a  crate,  which  he  propose  J  to  fill  with  atones.  ^ 
so  as  to  form  Robmarine  blocks.  Mr.  Jackson's 
breakwater  is  widely  diffarant.  however,  fromCiipt 
Vetch's  aud  Lieut.  Alonico's  inventions.  The  latter 
are  proposed  to  be  used  in  the  body  of  a  pier  or 
sea  defence;  theforuier.accoTdingto  theinventoi'i 
ideas,  Bhoald  be  placed  al  some  distance  oatiide. 
We  bjave  had  do  opportunity  of  seeing  the  tubular 
breakwater  tested,  though  the  inveutorsays he  has 
erected  one  at  Odeesn,  and  that  it  has  answered 
very  welL— 27.B  ErujiiK^er. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

ATBBtTISE  OM  TH«  ElOHiBDS  STKlM-EKilUOt  IltBt* 
GATOB,  with  dirnctiouH  for  its  use.  ByCsiiLEB 
T.  Pouteb.  Revised,  with  notes  and  large  addi- 
tions, as  developed  tiy  American  practice.  With 
an  Appendix  containing  vaelal  formulna  and  rules 
fur  EnginecTs.  By  F.  W.  Bicon,  M.  E.,  Member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineer*.  New 
York,  D.  Van  Noatrand,  1863. 

We  welcome  this  book  from  the  bonds  of  prao- 
ticnl  men.  It  sopplien  a  want  that  has  long  lieen 
felt  by  working  engineers.  No  one  can  oJnim  to 
be  an  accomplished  en(ineer,  without  a  koowlodge 
of  the  Indicator  and  its  uses. 

Now  that  we  have  tin  improved  instrument  that 
can  be  applied  to  any  steam  engine,  from  the 
xlow-moving  marine  to  tbe  swift  locomotive,  the 
Indicator  is  becoming  an  indispensable  nppliMic<^ 
and  is  coming  rapidly  into  use. 

The  original  work,  by  Mr.  Porter,  published  by 
Elliott  Brothers,  Iiondon,  is  a  valuable  wott;  bnt 
the  American  engineer  requires  examples  ftom 
motors  with  whose  working  be  is  more  mmiliar. 

The  American  editor  has  retained  the  Reneral 
description  of  the  instrument,  the  snmpTo  dii^ 
id  the  analysis  of  tbe  original  work.  To 
ms  added  diagrams  from  tbe  most  ap- 
proved American  marine,  stationary,  and  locomo- 
tive engines,  prepared  from  the  originals,  tnkeu  bj 
himself 

It  is  believed  that  the  locomotive  diapnims  are 

the  only  ones  ever  obtained  in  this  country  from 

-       SB  engine  while  makinf!  a  re^ubir  trip. 

irican  engineer  will  feel  fratifled  when 

be  compares  these  "cnrds"  with  English  dingrams, 

'  ken  in  a  mmilnr  manner. 

Mr.  Bnooo  bos  added  an  appendix,  containing 
usefhl  tables  and  formnlns. 
I  The  rules  for  proportioning  belts  to  nny  recmind 
I  transmisrion  of  power,  are  exceedingly  valnable. 
!  The  repntntion  of  the  American  editor,  oinong 
prootteal  engineers,  will  iuHuro  an  exteuslvo  de- 
mand for  this  httle  book. 


HHpf Bicncu.  Tb 
[         a  M*iiB  It.     B 
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jy;  f  Bicncu.  ToKvnsK  ok  Concbete  um  How  to 

.  Uml^  It.  Bt  Henby  Itsm,  C.  £.  Loadon; 
_  fttd  f.  W.  Spon. 

LeKH  than  a  year  has  elapsed  tdiice  <xe  had  ooca- 
riou  to  copy  boca  the  New  York  "  Tribane"  a  no- 
UooofawurkbyUiesamewiiter, eotitled  "APnic- 
tical  fleotjse  on  the  Maoufactute  of  Portlaad  Ce- 
ment" In  that  notice  tipeuolattcation  was  e&U 
to  the  bet  that  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  work  v 
nothing  more  nor  less  tbnn  a  vholcsale  plngiorii 
finm  General  Gillmore's  stimdnrd  American 
"TreatUe  on  Limes,  Hydmulic  Cements  nud  Mur- 
Itirs,'  for  which  no  credit  or  itoltnowledgmtnt 
viutever,  nor  the  aligliteHt  refercuco  to  the  somve 
from  which  it  was  drawn,  waa  made  bj  the  n-ri- 
ter.  Entire  pages  and  aubjecta  were  nppropriatt-d 
bodilj  without  alteration,  not  as  extracts  or  qnu- 
tatiouB,  but  as  new  matter,  and  were  given  to  the 
public  as  such. 

In  the  present  treoUae  on  ■' Concrete,"  this  lit- 
erary the^  and  profasHlonBl  diacoortcay  ia  continu- 
ed in  the  same  mtntOQ  spirit  which  characterized 
itH  predecessor.  Tlie  book  contains  five  plateH  of 
drawings,  ooe  of  which  ^epreaentB  a  weU-knowu 
device  for  tenting  the  strength  of  mortars.  The 
other  foar  ate  exact  copies  of  plnlea  in  Genentl 
Oillmore's  work,  taken  by  Mr.  Ueid  for  bis  own 
use  and  benefit,  withont  any  recognition  of  the 
ordinary  and  usnal  amenitiea  of  trade  or  profea- 
Hionol  intercourse.  The  readers  of  the  Magazine 
will  tbereCore  readily  infer  that  at  least  a  portion 
of  Mr.  Raid's  book  poBseaiies  merit,  and  that  he  ia, 
to  some  vitent,  a  judioions  and  skilfnl  gleaner  in 
fields  over  which  others  have  thiiroughly  worked 
before  him. 

Hiis  English  pablicaUon  is  a  mere  compilation 
&om  well-known  sources,  and  contnina  nothing 
that  is  new  to  the  profcssioa,  wiiilc  the  balk  of  it 
ia  of  no  practical  ose  or  application  in  this  coun- 
ty- 

'PttE  HisTor.i  iHD  Phoobess  o*  the  Bl£ctbic 
1.  Tn-EGUFH,  with  descriptions  of  some  of  tlie 
apparatoB.  By  Hobebt  Sabiss,  C.  £.  Second 
£<ntion,  wit^  additions.  New  York,  D.  Van 
Noslrand.  1H69. 

ThiB  neat  little  book  gives  a  detailed  description 
of  the  various  tetegranhto  Byalems  at  present 
employed,  with  many  that  have  been  siiperBsded 
by  recent  improvementa. 

Tiie  nomeroos  diagrams  aid  the  reader  to  com- 
pnhead  the  more  complicated  sytitems. 
.  Among  the  topics  treated  are  Early  Observaliona 
dl  Electriol  Phenomena  1  Tel^grapbing  by  Fric- 
biaal  Electricity ;  Telegraphiug  by  Voltaic  Ele«- 
Jjdty;  TelegrapWg  bv  Electro-Magnetism  and 
^Iwueto  Electricity ;  Telet^phs  now  in  Use. 
™*iaing  :  The  Needle  ;  Morse  Dial ;  Type  Priut- 
J^lElectro-Uhemicol  and  CopyinR  Telegrapha  ; 
^^rhtad  Lines  ;  Submarine  Luies  ;  Underground 
Telegrgpiii,  etc.,  etc. 

C0«?BTE«P01HB  GfN  ClBHIlUCS  IND  Pl^TTOBUS. 
Pahliahed  by  direction  of  Brevet  Major-General 
*■  A-  HuxFHiiYs.  Brig.  Gen.  and  Chief  of  Engi- 
"»ri,  [I.  S.  A.  For  the  uae  of  officers  of  the  Corps 
"■Simiuwni.  By  Cant.  W.  B.  Kraii,  U.  B.  Corps 
(*CBgiueuim  Brevet  Slajor,  U-  S.  A.  Washington, 
wnnmeiit  Printiug  Office. 

OtpL  Sing's  report  is  publiabed  in  a  quarto  vol- 
"te  of  "ixiy  pages  of  tett  nod  seventeen  folding 

'bdfl  defines  Ma  auiiject;     "The  ob- 


ject of  this  class  of  inventions  is  to  secure  addi- 
tional cover  for  barbette  gnns  when  ''out  of  b^t- 
teiy,"  and  tliis  is  generally  sought  by  ullouing  the 
gun  to  descend,  either  during  or  immediately  after 
the  recoil,  to  a  lower  position  than  that  occupied 
when  ■ '  in  battery. " 

In  order  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  descent,  and 
to  facilitate  the  raising  of  the  gun  after  loading  to 
its  proper  poution  for  firing,  a  counterpoise  of 
sotae  kind  ia  generally  employed,  and  tliis  lattar, 
tlioagh  not  always  used,  may  euail]'  be  shown  to 
be  essential  to  the  proper  working  of  the  carriuie, 
especially  for  the  heavier  cahbre  of  guns.  We 
may,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  name ,  coll 
Uieni  "  counlajioise  r/un  carrlaytt,'' 

The  leport  is  confined  to  a  classifit^tion  and  de- 
tailed description  of  the  various  methods  compre- 
hended in  the  above  general  definiliou.  This  work 
is  exoeediugly  well  done.     For  sale  by  Tan  Nos- 

Toz  MrcAu  Used  ik  Co:iaTBiiciiDS  ~  laon. 
Steel,  Bebsehxs  Metal,  etc.,  etc.  By 
IiWncib  Hekbebt  Jotnbov.  Edinburgh,  William  P. 
Nimmo,  lt«;8.     For  sale  by  Van  Xostrand. 

The  chemical  and  |lttysical  properties  of  tha 
various  "irons"  now  m  use  are  clearly  set  forth 
in  this  little  work  of  Mt.  Juynson's. 

The  smelting  processes  are  briefly  treated.  The 
subsequent  operations  of  puddling,  toughening, 
converting  cast  into  malleable  iron,  aud  steel 
uiaking,  make  up  the  balk  of  the  book. 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  annealing,  cuee  hord- 
eniug,  and  tempering  iron  and  steeL 

The  book  presenla  a  concise  statement  of  the 
metliods  employed  in  prodtioing  the  most  useful 
of  the  metals,  and  ia  designed  nitber  for  the 
general  rfuder  than  the  scientific  stadtnt 
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I.  ENOundB,  being 
Hints    to  Youths   intending  to    adopt   the 

Sriifession.  By  Bbbkakd  IJTUUir,  Engineer. 
'ourUi  Eilition.  Edinburgh,  Wm.  P.  Nimmo, 
For  sale  by  D.  Van  Nostnuid. 

In  the  abseoce  of  systematic  technical  education 
tor  engineeiH,  such  luiits  as  this  author  affordu  are 
well  timed. 

The  kind  of  stndv,  and  the  proper  routine  of 
nxfieriment,  is  cleoi'iy  set  forth  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  those  who  are  seeking  both  instruction 
and  advice. 

The  ttttdent  of  engineering  finds  it  extremely 
difficolt  to  rocondlo  the  advice  he  sets  from  pro- 
Feasiouol  instructors,  with  that  whlcli  is  given 
him  by  pmctical  and  GUccessful  men. 

Our  aQthor  endeavors  to  indicate  what  knowl- 
edge is  of  most  worth  to  him  who  wouldbecomea 
surcussftd  onginoeT.  It  is  already  meeting  with  ft 
large  Kale  in  Uiis  countiy. 

'Pbe  Mecbutic's  and  SrtTDEKr'a  GtrniK  in  tlie  de- 
X  signing  and  coostruction  of  Gcncnil  Uachine 
Gearing,  Eccentrics,  Screws,  Toothed  Wheels,  uad 
the  drawing  of  rectilineal  and  curved  surfaces, 
with  practical  rules  and  detnils.  By  Fiust'ts  Hkk- 
BEBT  JoiMBov.  Edinburgh,  Wm.  P.  Nimmo. 
This  work  ia  designed  eapecinlly  for  diaugbts- 

The  teit  affords  d  course  of  instracliou  iu  pro- 
TCdsive  exercises  of  tha  eighteen  folded  plates, 
rtdch  form  a  port  of  the  volume. 

The  typography  and  engravings  are  exceedingly 


VfCS  HOSTHANB'S  ENGIKEERIKG  MAGAZIKE. 


REonnoB  OF  STBAM.Botttn  Expi-osioNs.  liyED- 
wnim  BntSDON  MinDoM,  Chint  Idngineor  to  the 
Midland  Stetim  BoUer  loEp^ction  and  AERunLnce 
Co.     EL  &  F.  H.  Spon.  LoDdon. 

This  book  otnbout  one  handrod  Mid  flfty  paijcB 
ia  in  Ibui  mrU ;  the  tnl  being  n  paper  on  Htouni 
boiler  cxplofliana,  rwd  before  Uip  niPiitino  of  the 
InstitDtion  of  McehnniMl  EngiDeoTx,  at  Mnnohefi 
■.  Enffkod.    The  remaiuin^  purts  ore  leapcrt. 


__a  iseo. 

The  nutbor  oonalndes  Uint  "boiler  pxplosions 
do  not  arise  fcom  myiiterious  canoes,  tiut  generally 
from  Bomo  defect  which  wonl J  hare  b«ini  remedied 
if  it  bad  been  known  to  eiiut"  The  illnatratioUH, 
1B6  in  number,  are  poorly  eisicnted.  but  ore  of 
great  prncticol  mine  torn  their  nndonbUtd  cor- 
tcqFuc^sk.     For  sale  by  Von  Nostntad. 

(ICIDE  PB*TIl)tTE  DI  L'OuVHIKB  MtCiSTCrait. 
J  Par  U.  A.  OBTQi-is.  For  Bale  bj  D.  Vati 
Nostmnd. 

An  eicellent  work  for  tbe  pnrposes  indicated  in 
the  title.  The  book  begins  with  short  trentisos  on 
Aritbntetic,  Algebra,  Practical  Qeometiy.  and 
Trigoooroetrj'.  Theiie,  of  cotirae.  ore  mere  out- 
lines, but  contain  whatever  is  nacessory  for  the 
undeiHtonding  of  the  body  of  the  work,   which 


(locms  i>K  Mkcam^oe  Theoeiqub  et  AppuqriK. 
J  PftT  MM.  FysTOTViwis  ei  Ubboot,  For  ba1« 
by  D.  Vnn  Noslmnd. 

This  little  work  ia  one  of  a  series  intended  for 
Ibe  nse  of  practical  men.  Ita  treatment  of  aiib- 
jcctH  is  very  clear  and  complete,  Qinking  bnt  little 
use  of  niathematicB.  The  illnalmtive  engraiiags 
are  very  fine. 

The  anbjecta.  in  their  order  of  trentaent  nr«  : 
UoUnrs  en  General ;  Molenra  Animi!* :  t>n 
Vent  Comme  Moteor ;  Monvement  das  Flnidca ; 
Biceptenrs  Hvdmaliqnes  ;  ReceptenrBll  Axe  Hoii- 
zontal ;  Tiirbinen ;  Tmvsil  dnna  Machines  ft 
Tapenr  ;  DiTera  Orgauos  de»  Machines  k  Vnpenr ; 
Hyalemee  den  Machines  li  Vaxieur ;  Miiehines  i 
Air  Chand ;  Mauhines  a  Gas, 

THE  EiBTH'a  CniisT  :  n  Hnndv  Ontline  of  Geolofty. 
By  DiVtn  Paok.  P.  R.  S.'  E.  Fourth  Edition. 
Edinburgh,  Wm.  P.  Sinuno,  1808.  For  sale  by 
Van  Noatiund. 

The  title  of  this  book  eiplaina  its  acope.  The 
author  ia  well  known,  and  is  one  of  the  most  huc- 
ceaaftil  among  Kcientifio  writerB.  in  popnlirizing 
technical  acienee  for  general  readcTB. 

The  boot  before  us  preaenta  nn  ontline  of 
eeolo^,  anch  na  any  well-informed  mind  would 
uke  to  poaaesa,  and  la  designed  to  atimnlate  thi 
reader  to  the  atvldy  of  worka  of  a  fhller  and  mo»i 
Bystemiitic  character. 


Dredging  Moohiiies,  Bridgea,  Ship  Building, 
Cranes,  ete.  By  John  G.  WunoM.  Strahua  ACo., 
London. 

TliiH  is  demgned  to  form  one  of  the  (amoua  Weale 
series.  It  is  thnroughly  practical,  and  will  prove 
Suable  not  only  to  menbanioal  eniirineera,  but  to 
inventors  who  deaire  to  attain  a  better  familiarity 


with  the  tuchutc;il  term."  iind  empirinil  rormnlnB  of 
the  shop,  than  ia  affbrdpd  generally  by  the  rudi- 
menbiry  worka.     For  sale  by  Ton  SostnLnd. 

rrtSE  Hutn  Dniwrto      \  Gn  \t  to  OmnmMital 

Figure  and  Ln    1  f                 H     Ki  Ait 

Stddkut        Profi  =1  II!  ir^h. 

Wm  P  ^Imroo      J-  I 

Th^  severol  fimt  atrue- 

t  on  in  Eelnt  on  oM!  t         I        II  mwing 

oTLinea    Shading     \pi  I  i    □    i  il      lYimples 

to    Elemantory   hubjeets.  nod    bketchiiig    from 

It  is  one  of  the  Hnndy-Bnok  series  of  the  well- 
kuown  Edinburgh  pnbliBher. 

As  EsaiT  o>  »  New  Stbtem  of  FoimnctTtow.  By 
Geohoe  E.  HE(r.,  A.  M..  Captain  Tyrenty- 
ninth  Infaulry.  and  Brevet  Major,  C.  S.  Army. 
With  Dlnstrotions.  New  York,  D.  Van  Nortnind, 
1HS9. 

Thia  ia  n  pamphlet  in  quarto  form,  containing 
tweuty-fouT  pagea  of  well-printed  matter,  inter- 
aperaed  with  a  aufficient  number  of  diagmmi  to 
explain  tborooghly  the  author's  syatem. 

The  invention  involves  the  nae  of  h«avy  gnsi, 
mnnntpd  in  turrets :  the  latter  to  lie  capable  M  be- 
ing worked  vertieally  in  eicavatiouB. 

THE  Eu^MENTS  OF  BctmiVO,  CoSKTBUrTtoK,  JSll 
ARcunTCTuiiAi.  Dmwiso.— With  one  bondred 
and  thirty-three  illiiBtrationa,  drawn  on  wood,  by 
the  author.  l!y  Eluh  A.  Davidsob.  CsBaell,  Pe- 
ter, and<Jalpin.  London  ana  New  York. 

The  object  nC  tbD  untlior  of  tbis  book  in  to  kItg  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  principlea  of  building 
constmetion.  and  at  the  aame  time  to  afford  prac- 
tioo  in  architeetnml  drawing.  The  book  will  he 
of  service  to  Htndeota  of  proclicnl  acience.  who  de- 
sire an  easy  introductiun  to  the  tecbuiCBhties  of 
bnilding. 

ApHlCTICAl.TllE.lTtaKOS  MiM.  Giuiiimi,'"V'bzeui. 
Kbafts,  BinoEBs,  etc.,  for  the  upe  of  Enoi- 
ueers.  By  Thovab  Box.  London,  E.  4  F.  M. 
Spon.     For  sale  by  Vnn  Noatrond. 

Of  flevmil  exceUont  works  on  this  subject.  Ibis 
ia  tbc  most  compact,  and  It  aeenia  to  lis  the  n  "  ' 
aerviceable. 


Lose   AND  Sbokt  Span   Rm.wAi  BniDOM.    By 
John  A.    Boeblino.     Pubiislied   by  D.   Van 
Nofitrand. 

We  call  attention  to  the  article  on  p.  78  of  tbia 
number  with  reference  to  thia  book. 


MISCFLLANE0U8. 


OmciL  Coubbotion  w  Design. —Optica,  or  tbat 
branch  of  It  which  more  partionlnrly  relntea  tr 
Uie  phenomena  of  nnaaaiNted  viaion,  is  a  stud] 
arcbiteots  and  tboae  inlereated  in  design  genciKlly 
would  do  well  to  invesligote.  Evray  orobitect  at 
leant  knowa  tliat  hia  elevations,  aectiODa,  and  other 
geomelricnl  drawings  do  not  oorreolly  r^>reeenl 
the  actual  atmctore  as  regards  projection  or  pro- 
portion of  jiartH.  aud  that  ho  haa  frequently 
reconise  to  perapeelive  to  aid  him  in  arriving  at 
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that  dne  miHlificAlion  unci  effect  of  oiasHGH  and 
(Croaping  wLirh  dintacce,  i>osition,  ond  other 
n)nsideralioiis  would  giTe  to  liis  dosign.  Mnn}r,  it 
ifi  tnie,  Badly  oveTl»ok  tboao  oousiderntiona. 
especuUr  tbe  effMt  ot  ddataiioe  and  on^le  nader 
which  the  actiul  building  will  moHl  ({Mientlly  be 
Ttewtd.  How  fretgnentl^r.  fur  GKumple,  do  we  Snd 
oornicM  oottinK  off  iW>m  Highi  tbe  panipetB  of 
baildingM  ;  cbidney  Btncku  plnocd  so  as  to  inter- 
faM  with  getienil  outline,  unit  onumeDtal  aud 
othm  oMe^uiriea  no  located  as  to  be  lost  iitlogether 
from  liew.  Coantleu  bnildingii  and  features  of 
Ihem  bare  been  marred,  obntrucled,  or  miBcmbl; 
mangted     h;    diiregnrd    or    ignomnce    of    tba 

Cincipiea  of  optical  projeotion.  It  may  be  said  a 
lilding  rninnot  posaibly  be  viewed  traui  the  aame 
point  at  all  timeti  and  under  all  circinnstniicen. 
TfaiB  is  truif ;  but  there  ia  geuerully  soma  point  or 
■  '  '  "  istnre  more  acccMnible  thnn  otber« 
r  those  lopaled  within  its  walla,  and 
,  tb«ae  po<nM  of  sight  tbiit  I  poneeivA  n 
. ._  building  should  bo  considered ;  its 
,  grouping,  and  features  studied  on  paper 
J'tfae  lieniandB  of  arrangenient  aud  canalrao- 
__aL»»e  been  fulfilled 

PMspective  itself  Is  n  praclinalappliRatioDoftbe 
tkoory  of  optics,  and  a  branch  of  art  more  neglect- 
ed lluji  it  sliaiild  be  by  ari^hilecle,  who  often  deem 
it  a  •nbsidiaiy  method  of  repreHpntntion,  or  who 
tilber  wilfully  or  ignoraatly  miHTeprenenl  ila 
princtplea  ;  and  this  in  the  more  mexcnsable  as  it 
then  l>eooiiioa  on  art  of  fslmfying,  instead  of  tralh- 
(iiUy  raudering  on  poper,  Ihe  deaign  of  the  nrcbi- 
t«cL  It  is  a  bmncb  of  rtudy.  iudend.  whose 
tbarowth  noqunintntice  on  ittchitect  Hhoald  pride 
himaelf  in  possenaiim;.  in  addition  t^  Uie  other 
tntatia  of  gomuetricai  Teprrnentaljon  which  erery 
builder  or  mechanical  workman  can  poxseHs.  I 
ihall  not  here  consider  Ihe  pnnciples  of  nn  art  on 
which  many  treatises  ohtniuable  tiy  all  baTO  been 
written  ;  nniply  obserriaii  that  its  esiseoce  lies  in 
its  aecumey.  UoreoTer.  the  position  of  the  "hori- 
tonlol  line"  or  "point  of  eight"  sbonld  never 
OHUtao  fictitioua  altitudes  or  positions,  nor  tbe 
"polnta  of  dintftnee"  be  ezantemtedly  extended 
or  impmpotlj  limited,  as  ia  crRen  done  in  ntmpe- 
titioD  dravringH.  Thi!  "pi'^tnre  plane"  is  also  fre- 
^BMllj  aBsnmed  to  be  in  thlse  and  impossible 
podljonii. 

I  dwll  here  confine  my  readers'  attention  to 
•MM  of  ihe  more  important  instanoes  of  the  Tnlne 
i4  nptical  CDiTectioD.  or.  more  properly,  that  fom- 
fiMiicn.  in  deagn  itself  which  perspei-tive  does 
anl  consider,  but  which  oritical  experience  bos 
titnd  upon  the  attention.  One  of  the  most 
mnukaUe  of  the  illnsions  of  which  a  correct  eye 
bctomea  cognitant  is  the  iipptirvni  concavity  or  de- 
PMios  which  perfectly  sunight  linen  or  boau- 
MxpoHM*.  Thetheoryofihispsciiliar properly 
■••m;  I  Oink,  to  be  that  retention  by  the  retina 
JJUn  eye  of  those  visual  rays  which  proceed  from 
Mirile  points  or  limits  of  an  object  The  more 
•Wrton  points  of  the  objeol  by  a  ■■  pemHtence  or 
■"(■ruidan  "  nn  retained.  Ihe  intermedinle  ravs  of 
jwwl*  baittg  oompafativelr  lost  to  Ihe  sight 
^|U,  in  Umiled  or  terminable  straight  liopit  nx  a 
'■'■iKhl  Untal,  beam,  or  arcbittnve.  Ihe  extremities 
*"  iaiBwdiiiMly  caught  and  tlie  peFsistence  of 
^VpMjdon  of  tboae  points  gives  them  a  promi' 
^**  "P^  ^lu  retina  disproportionate  to 
>u  Mber  bttermediute  mys  &om  the  object 
Indiation  is  b  phenomennn  of  optics  very  nkin  to 
•«»pn>p»Hv,  by  which  the  impression  mnduupon 


the  retina  exlenda  beyond  the  size  of  the  real  imaga 
The  theory  of  binoculnr  vision  may  be  said  partlj 
I  to  explain  the  above  phenomenon;  bat  I  do  not 
;  thinly  &om  experimental  knowledge,  that  it  can 
'  satisbctorily  do  so. 

I  Vitravius  nllndes  to  Uiis  peculiar  defect  of  Tision 
.  iu  his  "TieAtiite  on  Ar^-hiieclnie, "  which  shown 
that  this  property  was  not  unnoticed  iu  the  age  of 
AugnatUB.  He  nays :  "If  we  do  not  endeavor  to 
gratify  the  eye  in  its  sense  of  btanty  by  proper 
pmpoTtioiiH  ond  increaxf  of  *!»  when  nrcasBory. 
and  Ihns  rctutdj'  the  defect  of  vinon,  a  work  will 
look  clumsy  and  diwgreuable."  It  is  not  only  of 
tbe  untasis  or  swi^Uing  of  columns  that  Vitravius 
Kjimka,  but  also  of  horizontal  lines  of  Iiuildings, 
as  the  line  of  the  -stylobata"  or  upper  stfp  of  U)e 
Greek  temples.  This,  he  says,  should  not  ba  b 
straight  hue,  but  sboiUd  be  "  very  geutly  arched — 
highest  in  the  centre,  for  if  it  be  set  out  level,  it 
will  have  the  appearance  of  being  sunk  in  the 
centre."  The  hne  of  capitals,  bo  further  remarks, 
ia  to  foUow  the  inehuation  of  tbe  stylobata.  Tba 
reHeorches  of  the  tat«  rrofesAor  Oookerell,  Hr. 
Penrose.  Mr.  D<jnald»on,  Mr.  Pennethome.  Jop- 
ling,  BuU,  and  other,  mathematical  critica.  hare 
gone  to  corroborate  the  passage  of  Vitnivina.  and 
to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  pnmbolio, 
catenarian,  or  other  curves,  were  employed  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  compensate  for  the  apparent 
deflection  in  the  straight  luies  and  surfaces  of  th^ 
Btructnres.  Aa  we  have  noticed,  this  compensator? 
swelling  or  "entasis"  is  as  mnch  needed  in  hori- 
Koutal  members  as  coraiees,  beams,  girdera,  and 
every  feature  which  is  "  stmight "  or  level,  as  it  ia 
necvsanry  in  the  cootonr  of  onr  rolnmiiH,  tiiBHa, 
and  epiiefl,  though,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  it 
is  Befdom  applied  la  the  latter  purpose.  Flat 
surfaces,  also,  as  walls,  ere  Ti^hly  subject  to  the 
same  peculiar  concavity  aa  perfectly  straight  lines 
or  boundaries,  1  will  endeavor  to  show  in  tha 
next  and  eonclndiug  paper,  tbe  appUcation  of  the 
above  compensation  for  tbia  ocular  deficiency. 
Other    delusive    effects,  explained   on    optiesl 

Erim'iples,  such  sa  the  opposition  of  cantraating 
nes  ;  the  juncUon  of  cnrvilinear  with  straight ; 
the  rcLitive  proportioning  of  mrts  and  featorea, 
demand  attention  in  design.  iEsthetically  speak- 
ing, and  every  artuit  kuows  it,  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  eoHing  abrupt  jnnctions  and  harshucsHes  ;  in 
giving  n  slight  convexity  here  and  a  gentle  cnrre 
there  ;  in  harmonizing  proportions  and  parts, 
before  archileotural  designs  can  bear  that  stamp 
of  (O.'ithetio  excellence  and  ideal  refinement  which 
shoiUld  bo  the  great  nim  of  every  educated  arobi- 
tect  — TTieifULldiH!/  Xeics. 

Bsmsn  JiiaBT'BovnTK. — We  republish,  from  tbe 
-Pall  Mull  Oazclt.5,"  the  follpwing  partionlars 
reluting  to  the  condition  of  the  light^housea  and 
floating  hcBcona  which  protect  the  shores  of  the 
I'nited  Kingiliim,  and  which  were  obtmued  from 
the  last  published  parliamentary  reports,  and 
which  point  out  the  numerous  glaring  deficiendes 
in  the  existing  system. 

There  were,  in  1861,  213  lights  on  the  Engliah 
coast  of  which  R'J  were  shore  lights  under  tbe 
Trinity  House.  89  under  local  authorities,  and  41 
Sooting  lights,  of  which  37  were  managed  by  the 
Trinity  House.  In  Scotland  there  were  46  Ughl> 
honses  under  the  Commissioners  of  Northern 
L^btn,  besiden  67  fixed,  and  one  floating  light 
under  local  sntborities.  making  a  tolnl  of  114. 
The  Ballast  Board  of  Dublin  managod  69  Ught- 
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the  lengUi  of  coast  line.  Eugland  bna ..  ..„-.  .  . 
ever;  11  idUsb  of  coast,  Soottuid  one  for  ever;  39^ 
milea,  Ireland  one  tot  every  31^  adlnt,  Mthile 
Fnmce  exhibits  one  (or  e\tTy  12.3  mileB.  The 
ligbt-boiiBes  ID  Fianoe  ore  thui  Hbown  to  be  more 
tiuui  three  times  as  utitaeroiiB  its  in  tkotlnnd,  com- 
pared with  the  amaoiit  of  connt,  nnd  nenrlf  tlirt« 
I  numeToua  aa  itl  Ireliuid.  It  ought,  boW' 
be  observed  that  the  floating  bghtH  ore  uot 
taken  into  nccouat  in  this  tnbl&  The  lights  of 
tiuB  deacription  on  tbe  English  coast,  the  value  of 
which  everj  nuuiaer  is  ready  to  ackuowleilge. 
bring  the  ^glish  nvenge  np  to  1  light  for  ereir 
11.37  miles  of  coast,  as  oompureJ  with  tbe  French 
13.3,  The  English  lights  have  beiin  etsadily  and 
gradually  increasing  in  nnmber,  according  to  the 
advancing  re^nirements  of  trade,  duriiig  tile  liLst 
icn  -Tara^  nbiie  tbe  French,  vhich  were  very  few 

_...  1835,  were,  soon  after  that  date,  largely 
BQgniented  by  the  erection  of  additional  lights  in 
the  best  positions,  and  in  accordance  with  a  well- 
considered  and  comprehensive  plan.  No  other 
coimtry  of  Europe,  except  France,  ia  bo  well 
guarded  as  tbe  United  Kingdom. 

The  Brst-daBa  lights,  under  the  control  of  tbe 
Trinity  House,  ore  nnmirpasaed  in  brilliancy  by 
anjf  awiihitod  on  forei^  coasts.  There  are  two 
principal  meuiB  by  which  the  stream  of  tight  ft'oni 
the  Isntem  of  n  licut'houBe  is  thrown  in  Uie  reqaired 
diKClion ;  one  is  by  silvered  parabolic  reflectore, 
and  is  (.'ailed  the  cotoptric  system  :  the  other  is  by 
a  series  of  conceiiinc  refVaPting  lemM-tt,  wbicli  is 
known  UB  the  dioptric  systi^m.  There  Me  bIho,  in 
some  ligbt'houBeB,  combinations  of  the  two  aystems. 
finch,  for  instance,  as  Uiose  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  catadiot>trio  and  holopbolaL  Tbe  priu- 
dple  of  refraction  is  generally  adopted  in  Scotland, 
while  refiectora  have  still  a  numerical  preponder- 
uioe  in  England  and  Intland.  This  may,  perhaps, 
be  Bcconnti'd  for  in  «ome  degree  by  tlio  modem 
date  of  most  Scotch  U^ht-houses  as  compared  with 


consumed  in  on  bout  to  produce  a  good  light,  and 
every  minutest  detail  is  calculated  to  a  nicely. 
Bat  no  Bucii  snpfirviMon  is  now  possible  in  the 
British  Islands.  If  there  were  one  central  lichU 
house  board  for  the  whole  kingdom,  with  resident 
repreeentativeii  fur  Scotland  and  Ireland,  it  would 
nntumlly  be  its  business  to  carry  ont  in  loinnU 
difttiile    those    plana   which    had   proved    most 


those  of  the 
generally  he  given 
lire  maiuUined  hj 
lights  of  the  smal 
deserving 


While  V 


the  great  coipomtiona,  tbe 
r  local  authorities  ure  not  so 
mendatiou  —  smoky  lamps, 
candles,  and  tin  reflectors,  some  of  them  even 
poiuUid  in  front,  may  be  found.  The  Boyal  Com- 
missioners reported  of  Dover  light  that  "the  re- 
flectors were  wcrusted  with  dirt,  the  glaes  of  the 
lantern  was  covered  with  soot,  which  adhered  to 
the  Angers  when  the  glass  was  touched  on  the  in- 
side. ,  .  .  It  was  evident  that  the  lantern  and 
reflector  had  not  been  cleaned  for  some  time.  .  . 
The  place  where  the  lanterns  ore  lowered  daring 
the  day  was  locked,  the  key  lost,  and  it  was 
ucaesBaiT  to  break  into  it  with  a  hammer,  If  the 
lamps  which  light  the  important  port  of  Dover  are 
inefficient,  what  is  likely  to  be  tbe  case  of  170 
local  authorities  at  small  nnd  nniuiportiint  hur- 
bors?  At  Aberystwith.  on  the  25th  of  October, 
ISSO,  the  harboT-maater  went  to  bed  without  sec'ing 
that  the  pier  and  guide  lights  were  put  np,  Se- 
fore  morning  several  wrecks  had  occurred,  Dnd 
many  lives  were  lost. 

In  France  the  whole  system  is  symmetricnL 
laghts  ore  placed  on  a  system— that  their  lights 
should  CTOHH.  They  are  inspected  on  a  wjstim. 
The  size  of  tbe  fl;tme,  the  quantity  of  oil  to  be 


In  all  foreign  countries  it  seems  to  be  assumed 
that  light-house  illuminations  should  be  iutmsted 
to  persons  selected  for  their  fitness  in  these  re- 

Siecta.  Engineers,  hydrogiaphers,  and  profesnoni- 
ly  scientific  men  are  ^ways  included  in  their 
board  of  administration.  But  In  England  no 
scientific  element  exists  at  alh 

SonvBltNo  AND  Levelliso  cf  Chisl — A  nmall 
volum*  of  ''Lectures  upon  Chinese  Bnral' 
Economy.7  which  appeared  not  long  since  in  St. 
Petersburg,  from  tbe  p«n  of  a  well-known  RnnBiaa 
writer,  long  a  resident  in  China.  M.  Skatchkoff, 
nffbrds  some  curious  particulars  respecting  tha 
practice  of  surveying  and  levelling  amongst  ths 
CelectialH. 

The  unit  of  hind  measnre  in  China,  >L  Sbalrh- 
koff  tells  us.  ia  the  W,  or  fathom,  which  contoin* 
6  Chinese  ft,  or  Isr,  The  Chinese  foot,  like  th« 
English,  is  supposed  to  have  bod  its  origin  in  tho 
average  lenoth  of  that  portion  of  tbe  human  frame 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  Its  value  ia  about  1  ^ 
English  fl.  The  ftfi,  or  fathom,  is  consaquenUT 
e^uol  to  5A  BngliBb  ft.  310  sq.  bfi  make  a  Chi- 
ueseacro,  or  mil,  which  is  equivalent  to, 16  of  an 
Englibh  acre.  This  is  the  measnre  recognized  in 
the  oascBRment  of  the  land-tax.  It  is  dielingnislied. 
accordingly,  as  the  "'GovernmBnt"  or  "Treosury" 
mii.  There  are  two  other  vnrieties  of  acre  occnrion- 
ally  employed— the  "agricultural"  contkining  360 
Bii.  bb,  and  tha  "great"  mQ,  which  is  equal  to  730 
sq,  ba.  All  these  varieties  have  been  in  use  bom 
a  vcty  remote  period.  There  ia,  however,  renson 
to  believe  that,  in  ancient  times,  the  "great"  mB 
was  most  treijnently  employed — b  fact  whicb 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  inventigation  of  ths 
agricultural  statistics  given  by  early  Chinese  wri- 

Tliere  is  Still  another  description  of  land  meas- 
ure—tha  Isafn — which  includes  a  "treatioty,"  fin 
"ai::rionltural,"  and  a  "great"  fjant.  the  latter  being 
eqaivalent  to  GJ  English  acres,  nearlv. 

The  measurement  of  land  is  performed  on  tba 
principle  of  chain-Burveying.  The  chain  is  t^ 
placed  by  a  line  divided  into  fathoms  end  fiftbi 
id.),  which  is  wound  upon  a  reel  fitted  into  oa 
oblong  wooden  box.  The  latter  contains,  in  ad- 
dition.  a  supply  oF  black  point  for  writing,  and  tha 
small  camel's-hair  pencils  or  "stomps"  which  taka 
the  place  of  pens  with  Chinese  scribes.  11)  iron 
pins  are  nsed  with  tbe  line,  as  by  English  snrray- 

As  early  as  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  it  appeal* 
to  have  been  cuf^tomary  for  the  governors  of  Chi- 
nese provinces  to  notice  in  their  annual  finartdal] 
repoite  tbe  changes  in  eilent  and  assesaable  '  . 
of  tbe  coltivaled  lands  within  their  jurisdiction. 
AbOQt  the  year  1000  &.  d.,  however,  a  general 
vey  was  made  of  oU  tbe  occupied  lands  in  the 
pire,  and  a.  epeciea  of  Doomsday-book  was  coropil*. 
ed  for  each  province.  This  system  has  remaiiu  '' 
in  force  aver  sinte.  At  the  outset  all  the  occupii  . 
lands  were  classed  under  one  of  the  5  following, 
heads,  viz.,  rocky  or  woody,  hilly,  cbampmgi^ 
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mmnli,  littonLThree  qualities  of  soil  verereeogni;:- 
•d  under  CMh  head— Bood,  oiedmm,  oud  pout;  ruid 
Ihree  deHCriptions  of  culture— good,  middling,  Hud 
indiSeteat.  Kuboe^aenlly.  with  n  view  to  obriuta 
the  dlffii!Dltiea  artsibg  from  tlie  occnrreiioe  ot  sev- 
eral TafietieB  of  Und  witbiu  Ibe  same  eueloBure.  it 
b«Mme  cnstomary  M  regard  ever;  separate  plot  of 
ground  m  divided  iato  a  number  of  equal  part«, 
TArj^Uf  from  lU  to  40  according  to  tlie  cbarueter 
•ad  value  ot  the  property,  the  ijaBlity  and  aweitBabto 
worth  of  eaolisnb-lot  beiog  registered  separately 
if  ne«eaury. 

H.  SkalchkofT  relates  that  during  bis  aojoum 
in  DJonagaria  (Cbineee  Tartnry),  be  was  an  eye 
witness  ot  the  Inborn  of  a  surrey  commission, 
enplayed  under  the  orders  of  the  Pelcia  GoT*m- 
niout  in  setting-out  certain  new  lands,  distant 
abont  30  versts  from  lie  town  of  Tcbontchoutchok, 
in3.>Ubuin  (nil-penny) Iota,  Tbe registration wna 
ptrfonoed  by  i  Government  clerks,  under  the 
■ap«rintendence  of  the  commissioners.  The  flold- 
wijrk  of  the  snrvey  wai  executed  in  like  manner, 
noder  the  personal  supervision  of  the  ctmrnixsion' 
«ai,  by  10  deputies  ebosen  by  lot  from  a  tint  pre- 
pared befotehond  of  350  afiplicunls  for  the  lands 
aforeaud.  Na  outlay  was  incurred  by  the  Govern- 
tnont  in  these  upemlioos.  »s  the  expenses  of  the 
Borrey,  which  did  not  exceed  lOroublett,  or 30  slii!- 
lings  in  all  wore  charged  proBpectirely  against  the 
Inture  occnpauts  of  the  allotments. 

The  (Mtniu  system  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
tbo  anirerdal  nppliantiun  of  irrigation,  vitii  its 
naneronB  ingemons  ndaptations.  sufficiently  testify 
to  the  proclicalskiilof  tbeinbabitaalsin  hydninlia 
srfcaeii  But  the  processes  of  levelling  ate  cou- 
dastnd  in  a  very  primitive  fashion. 

The  instrument  employed  is  a  modification  of 
the  water-level- nu  oblong  trough  of  bncktbomot 
other  similar  wood,  olamped  with  iron,  and  open 
kt  (he  endik  The  interior  surfitees  of  the  sides  are 
ruled  horixoDlatly  with  fine  parallel  lines  in  red  or 
hlook  paint,  to  serve  as  guide  to  the  observer's 
ajo.  The  trough  is  suspended  by  a  single  cord 
bom  ahuok  fastened  beneath  theapei  of  a  wooden 
tripod  stand.  The  nsunl  height  of  the  tatter  is  ii 
ft>  The  insttntnent  is  adJQited  byponnng  water 
Sato  the  trough  — which  is  deeper  in  the  centre 
llura  at  the  extremities —and  then  shifting  the 
MMpending  cord  or  the  le^  of  the  tripod  uniil  the 
inrtaee  of  the  water  coincides  with  a  pair  of  the  bori- 
lontai  lines,  With  this  level  and  with  the  meas- 
Briag4ine  and  pins  before  described,  all  the  requi- 
iti  "llBld  work"  is  readily  and  effectually,  if  not 
'•ry  eipedilioosly.  performed. 

AU  matters  connected  with  the  water-Hupply  sre 
lUniHed  to  a  guild  with  an  nnpronouaceable 
ooae.  the  mambeta  of  which  roeeive  special  in- 
KkuUiid  in  lubjaets  appertaining  to  hydranlics. 

U  Skatchknffodds  that  geogmpbicol  manuals 
^iKofaaoh  diatriot,  which,  besides agreat  variety 
nwiittioal  infoimation.  contain  the  most  minute 
M'»il»of  iU  topogrophtcal.  and  especially  of  its 
JT^tognphimil  fpatuces.  Klauyof  lliese  works  am 
iwiod  liy  the  Government  st  verj-  low  prices,  and 
""iied  sditionn  appear  from  time  to  time,  — Eiji 


Tn  HroftoBTiTic  TtsT.— The  application  of 
*  kydrostatic  presanre  to  steam  boilern,  with  a 
"(*  It  detcrmtning  their  titnens  for  use  under 
***"»,  is  so  nntvenal  a  practice  with  builders  and 
■flWtota,  that  toqaeetion  itH  utility  and  propriety, 
»*)  inspire  donbn  as  to  the  thoroughness  of  one's 


angnnearing  education,  and  invoke  aevepre  criticism; 
aud  yet,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  much  damage 
results  from  the  system  as  practised.  It  is  usoal 
to  delegate  thaduly  of  "testing."  to  persons  totally 
noocquaiuted  with  the  strength  of  iron  or  the 
damaging  cffact  of  suddeD  increments  of  pressure 
upon  sheets  already  heavily  strained;  or,  at  least, 
they  are  not  selected  bscause  of  any  particular  ftl- 
oeBs;  and,  in  oonsoquenoe,  ii^ndicioos  strains  are 
placed  on  boilers,  and  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
iron  seriously  impairad  thereby.  We  have  fre- 
quanlly  been  told  by  steam  users  when  diaom  sin  j 
the  rulative  meritsofvarioussystemsof  inspec'ion, 
that  they  feel  perfeolly  secnre,  because  their  boil- 
ers were  built  under  special  contract,  and  were 
subjected  by  the  maker  to  200  lbs.  cold  presanre, 
meaning  to  have  us  infer,  that  after  sucb  nsnge, 
they  must  surely  not  fiiil  under  100  lbs,  of  steam; 
but  we  have  made  it  our  businesa  to  probe  these 
parties  further,  and  discover  that  seams  were 
strained,  braces  broken,  bolls  sheared  off.  or  insut 
ficicutly  steyiHl  surfaces  distorted.  TQese  are  the 
apparent  results,— that  which  they  don't  sec  is  the 
most  injurious,  and  cannot  be  Irmedied  as  are  the 
others. 

Tbey  remind  ua,  too,  that  the  ultimate  tensile 
strangih  of  good  iron  is  50,000  to  ()0,fl001bs.,  for- 
getting that  oil  the  mstarial  used  in  coustmction, 
—indeed  raout  of  it  will  not  bear  more  than  half 
that  amount,  nnd  further,  that  experience  demon- 
BtmlcH  the  nacosFiity  of  recognizing  but  about  one- 
sixth  of  this  flgure  available  in  constant  use. 

Let  these  persons,  so  confident  of  the  ability  of 
their  boilers  to  withstand  such  severe  and  frequent 
tests,  estimate  the  accumulated  pressure  of  IDU  Iba. 
pet  sq.  iu„  or,  a  eihgle  inch  t>t  the  boiler's  length, 
measured,  we  mean,  in  the  direction  of  its  axis, 
and  stand  aghast  at  the  tremendous  force  constant- 
ly struggling  to  &ee  it!,elf  from  its  iron  prison; 
or,  wilt  they  prefer  to  Lsten  to  the  result  of  an 
experiment,  made  during  the  past  summer,  at  the 
Port  Pitt  Iron  Works,  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  with  a 
cylindrical  boiler,  constrncted  of  steel  plates  J 
in,  in  thickness,  by  that  establishment,  ' 
Government,  with  a  view  to  testing  ilt 
bility  to   such   use,   relatively   with  ire  . 

trial  was  made  in  presence  of  the  prnprietoi^.V 
of  the  works,  the  GoTemmtnl  enoineer  officer — 
nuder  whose  supervision  It  was  bnilt  — the  eminent 
coBstrucling  and  mechanical  engineer,  Thatcher 
Perkins,  and  otbeis.  Measurement  of  the  "girt" 
of  the  boiler  was  mode — with  a  steel  tape  -before 
and  during  the  process  of  pumping  in  cold  water, 
and,  when  the  pressure  reached  780  lbs.,  a  per- 
manent enlargement  of  3J  in,  was  found  to  exist, 
in  the  direction  of  the  circnmfereni-e  of  the  boiler, 
~t>u.u.jh  no  Uak-i  were  vinible.—aad  at  820  lbs., 
rupture  occurred.  It  were  well  here,  not  to  over- 
look the  influence  of  the  successive  strokes  of  the 
pump,  acting  as  a  "water  ram"  on  the  pregnant 

There  is  no  doTibt  that  boilers  are  very  often 
severely  and  permanently  iiynred,  by  the  hydro- 
static pressures  to  which  they  ore  subjacted,  in 
order  to  prove  that  they  are  strongly  bunt.  Each 
suocessire  test  weakens  them,  until  they  fail  to 
respond  to  the  requirement  to  longer  bear  the 
burden,and  mpture.  as  did  one  recently  at  Mobif  ~ 
while  under  the  manipulation  by  this  inteUigai_^_ 
process  of  the  United  States  Oovemment  /nsfMoMn 

But  there  is  another  feature.    So  popular  hotf* 
this  mclhod  become,  that  implicit  confldence  !■ 
placed  in  it  by  many,  who  Irantly  deny  that  any 
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t  of  u  boiler's  capncity  for  Mistiuiiiug 
mre  is  neueBsury.  Not  a  moQlh  Rinue 
3  inronued  by  a  depnty  8tikte  InHpeclnr — 
who,  by  the  way,  waa  an  eiecntive.  bhiI  controlled 
Gubordiiiata  depntiea,  that  he  had  aud  ooiild  ng&ia 
nasi  boUcTB  wiUioQt  having  seen  them.  So  expert 
had  he  become,  that  he  cared  simply  to  aee  the 
gauge  (affiled  to  the  pump  in  an  adjoining  apnrt- 
meot).  and  Co  note  that  it  held  the  maximnm 
preHHuro  for 2 miuat«s.  ThiswasauftlcieDL  What 
lo  him  were  blistered  and  hiimed  plates,  iucmblnd 
a.  corroded  aheets,  alack  or  broken  bntceH, 
nnskilfal  workmanship  or  lanlty  design?  The 
iron  had  once  more  RubmiCted  to  the  demand  of  its 
annual  iuquiidtor,  regretting  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  be  in  charge  when  the  einuation  oi  its  waning 
strength  culminated  in  disaster. 

We  have  recently  been  solicited  to  write  on  a 
boiler,  whose  fire  sheet  is  so  badly  burned  and 
blistered  as  to  be  positively  dnngerons;  the  Sna  ia 

OBtantly  changing  ensineers  in  their  endeavor 
to  gel  one  who  will  stohdly  risk  his  life  and  repu- 
tation, and  the  lives  and  property  of  others,  with- 
ont  entering  his  protest;  and  upon  what  do  the 
owners  base  their  presilmpluouB,  perhaps  criminal 
oonduet,  in  refutdng  to  make  needed  repair-t? 
Upon  the  ocrliQcate  of  the  State  Inspector  that 
their  "boiler  has  withstood  a  hydrostatic  pressiue 
of  13o  lbs.,  and  is  safe  to  ranj  SO  lbs.  of  steam." 
For  how  long  is  this  already  dangerous  condition 
to  continue?  For  13  months.— Ten  yet  to  eliipnel 
May  we  not  reasonably  look  for  some  damage  iu 
this  direction,  ere  long  ?  -nud  when  it  doeH  oci-ur. 
At  whoKe  door  BboU  the  RCDSiire  be  luid  1  We  shiill 
pnntne  this  subject  further  in  our  Aprd  number. 


THE  PSTBICU.  CoMUona] 
Globk.— These  commotions  still  fontinne;  but 
the  crisia  would  nppcar  to  have  passed,  if  the  dim- 
inisbed  force  of  the  various  manifestations  is  to  be 
tnuled.  There  have,  however,  been  recr-nt  turlU- 
qnnkes  in  Genuouy,  an  well  ss  in  Italy  and  France, 
and  in  Kussia  and  India.,  aa  well  as  in  Auslrulin, 
ond  South  and  North  AmErica.— in  short,  over  all 
the  glaba.  Professor  J.  PluUips,  of  Oxford,  in  his 
recent  book  on  Vesuvius,  gives  it  as  his  opiiiitin, 
which  accords  with  our  own  previously  exprcssi'd 
idea,  that  the  earth  is  now  paasing  through  one  of 
its  periods  of  volcanic  activit]-.  How  Jonu  thut 
period  may  last,  noonecansaj,  Oflate  IheUieory 
has  been  advanced  that  earthquakes  ore  ciiused  by 
the  influence  of  the  ann  and  moon  on  the  interuid 
waves  of  the  molten  Rphcre.  A  Mr.  Bndolf  Fiilb 
has  lately  written  in  defence  of  liiis  hypothcBia. 
Our  own,  as  our  readerx  know,  is  that  there  u  a 
continued  pressnreof  rotation  upon  Ihcem&t,  from 
the  molten  mossol  the  interior,  which  molten  moss 
we  still  believe  in,  with  many  gcologisls,  iiol- 
withslonding  recent  opinions  to  the  iiontr.iry. 
This  pressure  from  within  bos  criKss.  duringwhich 
its  centrifugal  tendency  to  ej|MnKion  reuds  the 
trust,  and  so  relieves  itaelt  while  the  rents  ftre 
healed,  as  it  were,  by  inlrndiag  molten  mutter, 
which  solidifies  and  re-cements  the  crust.  The 
rendingsaregrcatestin  the  more  equatorial  reKioiiH. 
■nd  just  because  it  ia  there  ihnt  the  centrirngal 
power  of  thH  rotiiMoo  is  t;realenl:  bnt  by  n>nction 
of  theuresHure.  earthquakcB  and  volcanic  belrh in gs 
from  the  interior  occur  evtn  in  such  circ unipolar 
regions  as  Iceland,  and  in  intermediate  districls 
such  BH  Italy. 

It  w,is  the  opinion  of  Sir.  Ilopkins,  of  Cambridge, 


or  retbtr  bia  demoiiatraled  concliu.ionfron  elabor- 
nto  geological  end  mathematical  inveslignliona, 
that  the  power  which  has  produced  all  the  gr«at 
readings  of  the  earth's  crust  must  hare  been  m 
power  operative  upwards  trom  within;  and  Ihii 
conclusion  supportu  our  idea  that  they  >nB«  fTom 
tbo  rotary  preKsuri-of  the  molten  and  mure  mobile 
interior  upon  the  less  mobile  or  less  yielding  cnist 
of  the  sphere.  If  the  powt-r  of  the  rotation  tend! 
to  increase  with  the  known  diminutiou  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  circumference  of  ths 
apborc  must  be  ex})auding;  or,  in  fHi;t,  the  uolton 
Rud  incruslcd  sphere  uunt  be  growing  iu  dimen- 
sions;  and  how  fax  this  may  go  on,  or  wJint  mojr 
be  its  hmits  in  the  course  of  ages,  it  mny  be  bard 
to  say.  We  hove  already  spoken  of  the  itutmruvs 
light  which  the  state  of  the  other  phueta,  as  to 
coincident  rapidity  of  lolntion,  oLie,  and  Icvitf, 
sheds  on  this  question. 

The  tidal  wave  prudicted  by  Lent  Saxby.  a 

consequence  of  the  co-ordinate  position  of  both 
sun  aud  moon,  did  not  occur  wtth  ub  to  the  onli- 
dpated  extent,  at  the  time  predicted;  butthcra 
have  been  tides  since  3  ft.  higher  than  the  dreaded 
one,  and  which  have  done  much  damage  on  the 
bonks  of  the  I'hamea  from  not  bung  looked  for. 
The  Americans  say  that  the  lidol  wave  on  their 
shares  rolled  in  as  high  as  ISft.  at  Newcastle,  Mew 
Hampshire,  where  it  ran  I2Sft  beyond bigh-water 
mark;  and  elsewhere,  lui  at  the  Bay  of  Fnndy, 
Ihtre  haa  been  an  euormuoi  tide,  with  deitmctlv« 
floodings. 

If  the  angle  of  [he  ecliptic  was  ever  of  n 
greater  extent  than  it  i",  the  most  tremendous  tidal 
waves  of  later  ages  mnst  have  been  as  nothing  to 
what  probably  outie  occmred,  when  the  wM  uftj 
have  "stood  out  of  the  water  and  in  ihe  wattr,  so 
that  the  world  that  then  was,  being  overflowed 
with  water,  peri=hed,"aa  tSL  Pi-ter  bo  myBleriomily 
tells  ns,  in  regard  to  the  S.'ripturol  deluge.  —  Tli« 
Buitdtr. 

PBBVEsnso  Bon-EB  IxoiDSTiTioM,— Every  steon 
user  who  has  been  troubUd  with  scale  in  hi 
boilers— and  very  few  have  not— has  donbtli-s 
tried  to  effect  its  cure  by  means  of  one  or  olber  of 
the  varions  boiler  comtKiBitions  before  the  public. 
Some  may  have  succeeded  ;  some,  to  our  Knowl- 
edge, certiiinly  have  not.  TtaiH  may  bare  beeu 
owing  to  vanons  eircutustances ;  BinoD|j{Et  otben, 
that  of  noing  the  proffered  remedy  without  a»«or- 
tnining  its  chemical  filness  for  the  water  in  which 
it  was  to  be  used.  It  hoe  been  too  much  the  cqb- 
torn  to  nHBiime  that  a  given  boiler  compooiiion 
will  prove  perfectly  efteclunl  in  every  Iciud  of 
water.  This  mistake  baa  only  been  foond  o 
after  fraitlcHB  effiirts  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  which, 
byadiecriminateselection,  might  have  been  cured. 
Steam  niiers,  however,  who  have  hitherto  been  nn- 
succcBBful  in  preventing  scale,  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  a  very  perfect  remedy  is  now  being  brought 
before  the  public  by  Mr.  HmitL,  of  204  High  Hol- 
born,  Liondbn.  This  preparation  is  a  powder  co 
posed  of  Bevenvl  ingredients  which  are  very  c 
tiiin  in  their  notion  in  preventing  scale  and  pei^ 
fei-Uy  harmleaa  in  their  eflect  npon  the  metal 
plates.  It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  Mr. 
Smith  first  brought  out  this  preparation.  Daring 
that  time  it  has  been  used  by  a  number  of  firaa 
whose  teBtiuiony  to  its  merils  we  have  seen- 
selecl,  iVoiii  a  number  of  leslimoniala,  two  from 
parlies  whose  names  ore  well  known  to  our  md- 
ers.     The  Gtst  is  from  Messrs.  Mercyweather  l  nd 


Sous,  the  steiuii  fira  cngiac  muQuC>u.'liiri'rs,  wbo, 
under  dute  of  Junuory  SI,  IBfiU,  btiIc  ;  ■■  \Vu 
lutfO  osed  jour  boUec  ooiupasitjou  in  our  sltuiu 
boilers,  nnd  Qnd  it  to  surpasB,  in  our  estimalion, 
al}  ot]ter»  that  b&re  hitliurto  been  used  by  as. 
Ve  find  that  bolf  the  ataled  quantity  is  quite  inffi- 
cieot  to  keep  onr  boilers  free  from  deposit." 

Tbe  BUpoud  testimonial,  which  is  dated  March 
IG,  I8G9,  is  from  Mr.  Field,  tbe  inventor  of  the 
boiler  bearing  his  niune,  and  is  aa  follows  ;  '■  I 
MU  tired  of  trying  various  preparatioQH  Buppoacd 
to  preTcnt  incraslation  iu  Hteain  boilers.  Aa  re- 
ganla  tout  own  composilion,  1  have  na  yet  only 
given  it  a  partial  trial  in  tbe  case  of  n  large  Cor- 
nish boUer,  in  which  the  iucruelntiau  was  very 
Btony.  I  eiamined  this  boiler  after  ><ix  weeks'  uae 
of  your  preparation,  and  found  that  tbe  greater 
part  at  Ihe  iucruslalioD  hod  been  divinlved  or  re- 
dnocd  to  a  state  of  [jowder.  On  woBhing  some  of 
tbe  plates,  the  iron  is  plainly  viaiblo,  and  I  am  ot 
opinion  that  tbe  wbolo  of  the  bc4jJij  will  be  re- 
moved in  eoinnie  of  time.  I  luve  not  seeu  so 
marked  an  action  with  any  other  fompodtion, 
and  am  much  i>Iea!icd  with  it,  especially  as  I  have 
lookdd  for  action  on  Ihu  iron,  and  foiuid  none 
whatever."  Aaolber  flrm  writes  that  "it  does 
not  injare  the  Ktides  or  Lrnss  Gtlings  of  tbe  en- 
gina"  CpOM  this  Inttur  point— the  action  of 
Uio  prepamtion  upon  m«tal— wo  recently  had 
B  eonversatiou  with  nn  eminent  aualj-lical  chem- 
ist. This  getitlfliuan  uBsnred  us  that,  after 
•ome  months  of  varied  and  searching  ciperimeat, 
be  eonld  nut  detect  the  slighteEt  signs  ol  injaiiouH 
nclion  upon  any  of  the  metnls  which  ho  hod  sub- 
jcit^d  to  its  innuence  under  the  most  trying  con- 
^oHK.  Tbeee  highly  fiivorable  results,  together 
nith  those  no  less  favorable  which  nro  vouched 
for  in  practital  working,  lead  ns  to  predict  that 
Mr.  Smith's  aompoaltion  will  come  into  general 
nsr,  and  will  prove  of  the  highest  value  la  steam 
■aatn.^ifeoliaHica'  MagoM-nx. 

Cnx'^rrsQ  Wuxn  Be^^ehvoibs.— There  is  no  class 
of  works  which  reijuires  more  ciirelul  attention 
during  tbeir  progresa  than  those  relotina  bo  the 
supply,  service,  and  stomge  of  water.     They  are 
cpecinlly  intended  to  deal  with  a  moal  treocheruuB 
eWient,  and  Hhonld  there  bo  a  weuk  point  in  any 
part  of  them,  it  will  most  nndonbtedl}-  be  discov- 
eted  belbre  they  hftve  been  many  montha  in  nae. 
Tta  Ui$e  reserfoirs  neeeseory  for  th"  titorage  of 
a«  water  supply  of  a  town,  are  the  most  promi- 
uot  tuoQB  Of  thoae  engineering  enterpriaeB  termed 
viur  wprki;     Aa  might  be  anticipated,  they  must 
not  only  be  kept  in  thorough  repair,  but  they  re- 
qatte  oceasioUBl  eleanaing  to  mninlain  their  oon- 
XW*  sweet  and  wholesome.     Ab  there  are  gen- 
«»Uy  two  or  three  Bemmte  reBsrvoirs  in  the  some 
liKauty,  Ihn  easjeat  plan  of  effecting  their  clonus- 
ii^ud  the  removal  of  any  foul  deposit  that  may 
h»c  aettled  along  the  bottom  is  to  run  them  dry 
IfUinu.  and  oocomplinh  it  by  manual  labor.     It 
i>  DctanheiesK  not  dlflienlt  to  undci'Ktand  that  an 
ioNuice  might  ariae  where  it  would  not  bepoasible 
Wtao  the  reservoir  dry.     There  inijjht,  iu  fact,  be 
^olf  one  reservoir,  or  the  company  might  have  so 
Iwe  itotnge   apaoe   to  ajure.  that  it  could   not 
•fcri  to  employ  this  plan.     Iinatly.  the  supply  of 
vUnnight  be  ao  aeniit  ub  to  forbid,  on  that  score, 
Ikidi^itton  of  the  method.     This  very  difScolty 
nf  bting  unable  to  mn  off  the  water,  and  so  ex- 
pw  the  bed  ot  the  reservoir,  hua  been  eocono- 
ffti  oI  Lyons,   and   bo  anecessfully  coatended 


ufjaiuEt  thiit  a  short  accoimt  of  the  me&ns  adopted 
will  be  both  interuaiing  and  inBtraotive. 

By  virtue  of  their  agreement,  the  compony  in 
qneetion  were  obliged  to  supply  to  the  town  a 
qiumtity  of  water  amounting  pec  diem  to  900,(100 
gHllons.  This  quantity  hod  to  be  filtered  before 
pasang  into  the  Dafdiis  or  leservoirs  leading  into 
the  pipes  supplying  the  town— a  process  wbiirh  de- 
manded a  large  extent  of  superficial  space.  As 
this  Hupplj  was  drawn  from  uie  Rhine,  the  level 
of  tliat  river  very  materially  afi'ected  Ihe  rate  of 
delivery  into  the  reservoir,  and  recently,  in  oonae- 
quence  of  the  low  etate  of  the  river,  it  was  nece*- 
tiarf  to  build  a  new  tnnnel  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
nile  in  length,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  qnantiLy  of 
val«r.  For  some  time  post  the  engineara  ol  the 
lompony  remarked  that  the  infiltiation  proeoiia 
lid  not  proceed  with  lis  usual  acLivitf,  and  that 
the  level  of  the  river  bcdng  constant,  and  also  the 
surface  of  inflltratiou,  the  quantity  of  water  arriv- 
ing in  the  reservoiru  was  Eeriously  diminii<hed. 
U^n  making  an  examination  into  the  cause  of 
thia  diminution,  it  was  aBoertjuned  that  the  ^vel 
at  the  liottom  waa  overlaid  with  a  thick  white  de- 
posit of  a  marly-lookiogsubstauoc,  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance,  ns  fur  as  appearance  went,  to  white 
vitriol  This  deposit  uame  from  the  maaonry  of 
the  reservoira,  which  was  all  wt  in  cement  and 
hydraabc  lime,  and  after  attoiniug  a  certain  thick- 
ness, opposed  a  very  considerable  rexiataDce  to  the 
passage  of  the  wiiter.  The  problem  W  solve  was, 
tbe  removal  of  the  deposit  withoat  disturbing  the 
superincumbent  liquiil,  or  interfering  with  tiie  con- 
'  ippl}''  ^^^  the  following  moanH  were  udopt- 
coaplo  of  pumps  were  aet  in  operation  Dj 
a  portable  engine.  Al  the  extremity  Of  th?  tub^ 
of  Ehese  pumpB  was  fixed  a  anuvU  appalBtOB,  meas- 
uring nbont  four  square  feet,  which  won  open,  and 
allowed  to  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inohea 
in  the  gmveL  The  depth  of  the  penetration  woa 
regulated,  so  that  no  very  largo  quantity  of  wtrter 
should  be  drawn  op  by  the  pump,  but  on^  suffi- 
cient Id  BssUt  the  removiU  of  the  dejioaiu  nod  a 
little  of  tbe  fioeHt  sand  which  ciune  with  it  The 
deposit  sepnrHted  itself  &om  the  gravel,  and  was 
removed  without  leaving  any  trace  of  the  tntera- 
IJOQ  or  disturbing  the  purity  of  the  water-— .Suiitf* 
inj  i'eics. 

THERE  hns  been  much  diOerenee  of  opinion  among 
Btigiucers  as  to  whether  thepresaure  iu  a  steam 
boHcr  was  greatest  at  the  lop  or  bottom.  Many 
have  contended  that  the  pressure  was  severnl 
pounds  less  at  the  bottom,  although  no  good  reason 
could  be  given  for  this  theory,  while  others  have 
maintained  that  the  pressure  vaa  greater  at  tha 
bottom,  f^m  the  fact  that  tbe  weight  ot  water 
must  be  added  to  the  indicated  proasuie  of  ateora. 
Wo  had  the  pleoRure  of  seeing  this  question  Avtt- 
nitely  aettled  a  few  days  since  at  the  Print  Works 
of  Meaaia  John  and  James  Hunt<'r.  Hestonville, 
Penn.  An  tlbow  was  put  on  the  end  of  the  blow- 
off  pipe  which  enlered  the  mud-drum.  Into  thin 
elbow  a  plug  was  screwed,  which  wua  tapped  to 
receive  a  holf-inth  pipe ;  to  this  pipe  a  sleam  ganpe 
was  attached  and  the  blow-off'  cock  opened.  On 
comparing  the  gaagea  attached  at  the  top  of  lh« 
boiler,  and  to  the  mud-drum  as  described  above,  it 
I  wan  found  that  the  pre«snre  waa  grealehl  nt  the 
'  boltom  by  some  potind  and  a  half,  thoa  proving 
the  latter  theory,  thai  the  pressure  at  tbe  bottom 
ta,  the  indicated  preaanre  plus  the  weight  of  the 
column  of  waler.^iocofnoiite. 
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SiMoM  DwcoABOE,— Mr.  E.  T.  D.  Myera,  C.  E., 
of  Biclimood,  iu  n  letter  referring  lo  tbe  article 
from  Ihe  '■Jonmal  of  tlie  Fmiikliu  Institute,"  pnlv 
lisbed  in  out  KoTember  number,  detailing  tfas 
diffiuoltica  in  the  one  ofa  large  sipbon,  sayu: 

'•IlhnH  come  in  the  way  of  your  correBpondent 
to  nTftilhimBelf  ofa  similRrappliancc,  ontwoocra- 
'-lD  the  first  iiiBtniiFctheliftiraKnbout20fL  anS 
theleugthl!i&(t, :  iu  the  Eecond,  10  ft.  lift  and  360 

"4  in.  pipes,  with  ordinary  bollsndipigot  joints, 
Gtmlked  with  lend,  were  used  for  both  Bipboni. 
The  inlet  nnd  outlet  were  provided  with  Wop-cocks, 
each  oa  nre  used  upon  street  mftins.  There  were 
two  otdinnry  hrnsH  stop-cocks,  tapped  into  the 
pipeatthe  Hitmmit  Both  were  opened  while  fiiling 
the  pipe  with  wntcr.  There  wft»  no  air  chamber, 
but  the  lower  end  of  the  eipbon  was  turned  nptbas: 


the  discharge  taking  the  form  of  a  low  jet,  and 
tbnuinR  a  '  trap'  for  tbe  eiCcmal  air. 

"ItliiDk  thattha  omisiilon  of  this  tmppcd  ontlet 
Trill  ttlways  lead  to  the  trouble  tiperienced  at  the 
Bio*  Ridgej  yet  I  am  cot  aware  that  it  has  been 
adopted  f<ave  in  the  above  mentioned  ciues. 

"A  vfocd  M  to  the  lead  joints.  Unleas  the  main 
be  Bnbjected  to  great  vanatione  of  temperature, 
they  may  be  relied  on  nnder  pressures  far  ciceed- 
ing  those  encountered  in  tLe  siphon.  The  writer 
baa  himself  toatod  the  joints  of  ii  in.  pipes,  iu  the 


. .       It  sach"pipes  asaoder  at  tbe  jointa. 

■'Let  any  one  form  a  girder  of  three  such  pipes 
nnitad  at  the  joints  by  lend,  well  caulked,  and  he 
wiU  be  surprised  at  iti  stiffaess. 

"The  diflcluirge  of  the  Blue  lUdge  siphon  is  stated 
al  43)  Rallons  per  roiuiile.  This  is  in  close  ac. 
oordance  with  the  formula  given  by  Frot.  Rankine. 
'Civil  Engineering,'  p.  GSo,  which  give 42} gallona. 

"ilL  Darcy's  formula  (vide  Fontaines  pobliqueB 
Ae  Dijon  l  for  oid  and  rusled  pipes,  translated  Irom 
metrical  meaanres  into  onrs,  will  bo  as  follows: 


in  whiob  all   dimensions  nrs   ia   feet    and   V=k 
feet  per  second.    Tha  result  with  this  formula 

would  be  still  leaa,  viz.,  10  gallona. 

Yu»  NbaTBiiro's  Eolbotio  BxaiKEiBiNO  IS/tOX- 
xtSB  for  December,  cloaes  the  flrst  year  of  that 
valuable  work.  The  promisca  of  the  publishers 
have  been  more  thiin  kept,  and  we  have  reason  to 
know  that  their  anticipations  of  auccess  have  been 
fully  realized.  It  is,  emphatically,  "an  abstract 
and  brief  chiouicle"  of  whatever  ia  useful  in  the 
science  of  engineering,  and  of  what  ia  going  on  in 
the  field  of  curreut  openitions.  A  glance  at  tbe 
table  of  oootonts  of  the  volume  (published  witll 
this  No.)  ia  in  a  sense  a  eummai?  of  Iheae  vast 
complex  sciene«B  and  interests,  and  euablea  oue  to 
reahze  the  outlay  of  labor  and  discrimination 
which  such  a  pnblication  demands.  The  table  ia, 
in  a  word,  a  lexicon  of  more  than  400  different 
topics,  many  of  which  have  been  treated  under 
from  two  or  three  to  fifty  aub-hcnds.      To  take  a 


few  eiuin]>lea  alphabetically  :  — Deasemer  eteel  and 
[irocesH  is  treated  iu  16  different  articlen.  under  ar 
many  bends :  Btaat  Pnmaees.  31 ;  Boilers,  35  . 
Brieves,  33  ;  Cara,  3H  ;  Engineering  Archilectme. 
16  ;  Iron,  104  ;  Uldnance,  61 ;  Pormauent  Way, 
22  ;  Bails,  4S  ;  Bailways,  177  ;  Ships.  30  ;  Steam- 
Enginea,  39 ;  Steel,  72  ;  Tunnels,  16.  It  ia  ai 
nonnced  that  the  siie  of  the  Magazine  will  be  ii 
creased  the  coming  year  by  the  addition  of  IS 
pages. — Chicago  Eailv^y  Eeciev:. 


PBESEBTITION  OP  StORB  BI  THE  THE  OT  TSE  BuCE 
Oxide  or  CorpEB  mv  ns  HiLia.— Dr.  llobeK, 
in  "  Les  Mondes,"  arguts  to  prove  that  (he  decojr 
of  alt  natural  building  Glones  is  effected  by  vnriotu 
causes,  and  that  among  these  n  very  minute  lichen. 
l^pra  anliqiiilalig,  is  one  of  the  worst  e^^mies  of 
the  stone  ;  and  this  to  such  an  extent  that,  fbr 
instance,  the  beautiful  marble  sculptures  of  th« 
well-known  Pare  de  Vareailles  will,  unless  proper 
measures  ore  taken  for  staying  the  process  of  de- 
cay, become  unsightly  and  ugly  mosHes  of  dirt, 
and  quite  irretrietabljlost  as  works  of  art  within 
another  fifty  years.  He  instances  such  huildinga 
at  Paris  na  the  Bourbon  Palace,  the  Palftis  da  Corps 
Legialatif,  the  Mazarin  Palace  (I'luatilutl,  tho 
Mint,  and  others,  and  poinla  out  that  dust, 
spideia'  woba,  and  the  action  of  rain  combine, 
with  the  minute  lichen  abuva  alluded  lo,  to  call 
forth  the  decay  of  atone,  especially  of  such  parts, 
first,  where  any  sculpture  or  omamenlat  carving 
promotes  the  deposition  of  dirt  and  dust.  He 
argues  by  examples  which  every  one  can  see,  i 
which,  moreover,  are  important,  in  conaeiinenca 
of  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
prot^otive  action  of  tbe  black  oxide  and  ulfH  oT 
copper  commenced,  that  the  action  of  the  two  last- 
named  substances  is  pTeserralive  to  stone.  In 
reference  to  granile.  be  slates,  adducing  Watatloo 
Bridge  as  on  example,  that  this  atone  ia  also,  ac- 
cording to  the  experience  of  Egj'ptian  engineera, 
far  more  readily  affected  by  a  nlMst  climate  than 
oue  would  be  led  lo  beUeva.  Tbe  obelisk  of  Lux- 
or, brought  from  Upper  Egypt  lo  Paris,  has  be- 
come blaocbed  and  full  of  small  cracks  during 
the  forty  years  it  has  stood  on  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  white  forty  ceutnries  had  not  percepli- 
bly  affectedit  as  loogas  it  wasin  Eg;-pt  Uranit«, 
in  a  moist  clime,  becomes  tbe  seat  of  a  microsoop- 
ically  small  crypto^mic  plant,  which  greatly  nids 
destruction  ;  and  it  ia,  moreover,  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  di.'lintccration  of  atone,  consisting  of 
threeseparate  minerals  (quartz,  mien,  and  felspar), 
depends  very  gre]Llly  upon  the  Ihorougb  sud  in- 
timate mixture,  as  viell  as  upon  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  some,  each  of  these  mioorals,  sep- 
arately, being  readily  enough  weothered. — I%e 
BuSdiiuj  NejB», 


a  18110,  ■( 


I  need  to  get  rid  of  o 


materials  they  need,  free  from  duties ;  _ 
due  time  to  allow  our  merchants  to  buy  ships 
where  lliey  can  buy  them  cheapest ;  and  eepeciaU; 
to  open  new  and  irrcMstible  conduits  of  commerces 
like  the  Dnrien  Onnol.  before  counting  on  the  con- 
trol of  Obinese  or  Asiatio  oommerDe;  — CAicii^ 
Ha'ilira]/  Bri-ir- 
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THE  SPANISH  GUNBOATS. 


From  ttie  *<  Army  and  Nayy  Joamal. 
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The  annals  of  naval  construction  proba- 
bly famish  no  instance  of  greater  dili- 
gence than  that  displayed  in  the  produc- 
tion- of  the  thirty  Spanish  gunboats  now 
floating  on  the  Hudson.  The  planning 
having  been  intrusted  to  Captain  Erics- 
son, the  contract  for  building  the  fleet  was 
entered  into  with  the  Delamater  Iron 
Works,  in  this  city,  on  the  3d  of  May, 
1869.  On  the  19th  of  May  the  first  keel 
was  laid,  and  on  the  23d  of  June  the  first 
vessel  was  launched  from  Pouillon's  ship- 
yard, 34  working  days  after  laying  the 
keeL  September  3d,  just  four  months 
from  the  signing  of  the  contract,  and  three 
months  sixteen  days  after  laying  the  first 
keel,  the  last  vessel  of  this  fieet  was  launch- 
ed, at  which  time  fifteen  of  the  vessels 
previously  launched  had  engines  and  boil- 
ers on  board !  Captain  Bafael  de  Aragon 
of  the  Spanish  navy,  under  instructions 
from  Admiral  Malcampo,  the  naval  com- 
mander of  the  Spanish-Cuban  fieet,  super- 
intends the  equipment.  Captain  Aragon 
is  favorably  known  in  hydrographical 
circles  for  his  accurate  surveys  of  the 
Cuban  coast. 

The  Spanish  ranboats  are  sea-going 
twin-screw  vesseluB,  107  ft  long  on  the 
water-line,  22  ft.  6  ins.  extreme  beam, .  8 
ft  depth  of  hold,  and  draw  4  ft  11  ins. 
when  fully  equipped  for  service  with  coal, 
stores,  and  ammunition  for  100  rounds  on 
board.  The  lines  at  the  bow  are  some- 
what full  in  order  to  sustain  a  heavy  bow- 
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gun,  the  breadth  of  the  deck  being  carried 
well  forward  for  the  purpose  of  facihtating 
the  manipulation  of  this  gun — of  which 
we  will  speak  presently.  The  run  is  very 
clean,  the  lines  being  deemed  faultless  for 
a  twin-screw  vessel  The  construction  of 
the  hull  presents  two  novelties  worthy  of 
special  mention.  The  apparently  insolu- 
ble character  of  the  problem — a  gunboat 
of  this  class  drawing  only  59  ins.  of  water 
when  fully  equipped  for  service — com- 
pelled the  designer  to  dispense  with  the 
keel.  Shipbuilders,  it  appears,  at  first 
objected  to  this  innovation,  but  now  ad- 
mit that  these  gunboats  may  take  ground 
with  far  less  risk  of  straining  and  leaking 
than  ordinary  light-draught  vessels  with 
weak  keels.  The  other  novelty  alluded 
to  is  the  cutting  down  the  rail  and  substi- 
tuting a  low,  heavy  timber  bulwark  at  the 
bow,  provided  with  substantial  water- 
ways and  lined  with  sheet-iron  to  admit 
of  firing  the  gun  en  barbette. 

In  addition  to  their  ample  steam  power, 
the  Spanish  gunboats  carry  full  amount 
of  canvas,  being  schooner-rigged,  with 
yard  and  square-sail  on  the  foremast 
Wire  rigging  having  been  adopted  and 
the  masto  and  smoke-pipe  raked  more 
than  usual,  the  appearance  of  these  twin- 
screw  vessels  is  peculiarly  light  and  saucy. 
Considering  their  great  number,  swiftnessi, 
light  draught,  and  the  long  range  of  their 
guns,  it  is  evident  that  the  Spaniards 
will  be  enabled  for  the  future  to  prevent 
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effectually,  incursions  on  the  Cuban 
coast. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  steam  machin- 
ery  of  these  novel  war-vessels  presents 
features  of  special  interest.  It  has  fre- 
<^uently  been  urged  as  an  objection  against 
the  twin-screw  system,  that  the  double 
set  of  engines,  four  steam  cylinders,  with 
duplicates  of  all  their  working  parts, 
called  for  on  this  system,  render  the  whole 
too  complicated  and  heavy  for  small  ves- 
sels; preventing  at  the  same  time  the 
application  of  surface  condensation.  The 
designer  has  overcome  these  objections 
by  introducing  a  surface  condenser,  which, 
while  it  performs  the  function  of  condens- 
ing the  steam  to  be  returned  to  the  boil- 
er in  the  form  of  fresh  water,  sei*ves  as 
the  principal  support  of  the  engines,  dis- 
pensing entirely  with  the  usual  frame- 
work. Besides  this  expedient,  each  pair  of 
cylinders  have  their  slide-frames  for  guid- 
ing the  movement  of  the  piston  rods,  cast 
in  one  piece.  Altogether,  the  combination 
is  such  that  the  total  weight  and  the  space 
occupied  by  these  novel  twin-screw  en- 
gines do  not  exceed  the  ordinary  single- 
screw  engines  of  equal  power.  Several  im- 
provements connected  with  the  working 
gear  have  also  been  introduced.  The  outer 
bearings  of  the  propeller  shafts,  always  dif- 
ficult to  regulate  and  keep  in  order  on  the 
twin-sci  ew  system,  are  self-adjusting  and 
accommodate  themselves  to  every  change 
of  the  direction  of  the  shafts.  This  is  effect- 
ed by  their  being  spherical  externally,  and 
resting  in  corresponding  cavities  in  the 
stern  braces  or  hangers.  The  "spring 
bearings,"  for  supporting  the  middle  of 
the  shafts,  are  also  arranged  on  a  similar 
self-adjusting  principle.  The  thrust  bear- 
ing, which  receives  the  pressure  of  the 
propeller,  is  a  peculiar  construction,  the 
arrangement  being  such  that  the  bearing 
surfaces  remain  in  perfect  contact,  how- 
ever much  the  shaft  may  be  out  of  line. 
The  reversing  gear,  likewise,  is  quite  pe- 
culiar, insuring  complete  control  over  the 
movement  of  the  two  propellers  under  all 
circumstances.  It  is  claimed  that  these 
engines  are  the  lightest  and  most  compact 
yet  constructed  for  twin-screw  vessels. 

The  internal  arrangements  and  fittings 
•show  thorough  knowledge  and  experience 
<m  the  part  of  the  superintending  officer. 
Our  friends  on  the  Baltic  who  pride  them- 
selves on  knowing  more  about  gunboats 
than  other  nations,  will  be  astonished 


when  they  learn  how  the  Spaniards  fit  out 
such  vessels.  Indeed  the  equipment  more 
resembles  that  of  a  yacht  than  that  need- 
ed for  a  plain  gunboat.  We  cannot  afford 
space  for  a  specification,  and  therefore 
proceed  to  notice  only  that  which  is  es- 
sential. The  coal  bunkers  are  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  boiler,  extending  equally 
forward  and  aft  of  the  centre  of  displace- 
ment of  the  vessel,  in  order  to  preserve 
perfect  trim  whether  the  bunkers  are 
full  or  empty.  The  magazine,  located 
in  the  centre  of  the  vessel  between  the 
engine-room  and  the  officers'  quarters 
aft,  is  lined  with  lead  on  the  inside,  with 
the  unusual  precaution  of  having  the  out- 
side protected  by  sheet-iron.  There  are 
three  distinct  modes  of  flooding  this  maga- 
zine, viz. :  from  the  sea,  by  a  powerful 
hand-pump,  and  by  the  donkey-engine 
pump.  A  small  armory  is  arranged  be- 
tween the  magazine  and  the  cabm,  con- 
taining thirty  Spencer  carbines,  thirty 
Spencer  pistols,  and  an  equal  number  of 
cutlasses  and  dirks,  the  latter  being  ac- 
cessible only  from  the  cabin.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  water  tanks,  a  "  fresh 
water  maker"  of  ample  capacity  is  provi- 
ded, in  which  the  condensation  of  the  steam 
is  effected  by  the  current  of  sea-water 
which  passes  through  the  surface  con- 
denser; the  fresh  water  being  drawn  off 
through  a  bent  pipe  on  deck.  A  combin- 
ed capstan  and  windlass  of  novel  con- 
struction sufficiently  low  to  fire  over,  is 
bolted  to  the  deck  over  the  chain  locker 
at  the  bow;  the  combination  being  such 
that  the  capstan  may  be  used  alone,  or  one 
or  both  anchors  raised  at  the  same  time. 
The  quarters  of  the  crew  are  arranged  be- 
tween the  forward  boiler,  bulkhead,  and  the 
shell-room,  which  is  situated  under  the 
bow-gun.  Two  large  ventilators,  with 
swinging  tops,  are  applied  for  supplying 
the  berth  deck  with  fresh  air.  The  shell- 
room  is  divided  into  several  compart- 
ments provided  with  convenient  shelves 
lined  with  zinc ;  separate  lockers  being 
arranged  for  storing  ammunition  for  smaU 
arms.  The  shells  are  not,  as  customary 
in  our  Navy,  contained  in  rude  boxes 
strapped  with  iron.  Each  shell  is  placed 
in  a  well  finished  box  provided  with  a 
sliding  lid  and  rope  handles,  for  conveni- 
ent handling — a  great  improvement,  as  the 
shells  may  be  taken  out  quickly  and  with- 
out being  jarred.  We  will  close  our  hasty 
description  by  mentioning  that  the  wire 
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ahronds  and  emoke-pipe  braces  are  pro- 
vided with  tombucklea,  by  means  of 
which,  setting  up  aud  adjustment  may  be 
effiiuted  at  any  time  by  a  single  band. 
Each  gunboat  is  provided  with  two  cut- 
ters and  a  yawl,  aU  provided  with  a.  com- 
plete suit  of  masts,  sails  and  awninga. 

Respecting  the  armament  the  following 
brief  notice  must  suffice  for  the  present; 
It  consists  of  a  lOO-pound  rifle  gun  placed 
at  the  bow — a  Parrott  rifle — but  a  very 
different  weapon  from  that  represented 
by  the  photographed  fragments  which 
embellish  so  many  pagea  of  General  Gill- 
more's  famous  book.  Briefly,  it  is  an  im- 
proved Parrott  100-pound  rifle  with 
WTOUght-iron  hoops  round  the  chamber, 
carried  to  within  3  ins.  of  the  trunnion; 
the  chase  being  increased  to  correspond 
with  the  increased  strength  attained  by 
the  extension  of  the  re-enforce.  The 
Revere  ordeal  through  which  the  improved 
gna  has  passed  during  recent  trials  at 
Cold  Spring  conducted  by  the  Spanish 
officers  promises  bo  well,  that  no  doubt 
this  improved  Parrott  gun  has  a  future. 

To  Captain  Ericsson's  new  gun-carriage, 
on  vhich  the  improved  gun  is  mounted, 
one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  Spanish 
gonboatH,  we  have  space  for  only  a  cur- 
sory notice.  It  will  be  inferred  from 
what  has  already  been  stated  that  the  in- 
tentton  is  to  fire  over  the  bow  and  in 
line  with  the  keel.  For  this  purpose  and 
in  order  to  command  a  wide  horizontal 
range,  a  circular  platform  of  wood,  sur- 
rounded by  a  brass  ring  of  1'2  ft,  6  ins. 
diameter,  is  bolted  to  the  deck  at  the  bow. 
Thp  gnnslide,  composed  of  wrought-iron, 
[irovided  with  friction  rollers  at  both  ends, 
rotates  roand  a  pivot  secured  to  the  deck, 
in  the  centre  of  the  said  brass  ring.  The 
wrriage  is  made  of  light  wrought-iron 
pUtes  and  angle  iron  riveted  together  in 
TOch  a  manner  as  to  insure  great  strength 
longitudinally  as  well  as  transversely.  By 
mouis  of  an  eccentric  movement,  con- 
trolled by  a  suitable  handle,  the  compres- 
sor which  connects  the  carriage  and  the 
stiile  may  be  tightened  or  reheved  so 
(jnifkly  that  detachment  will  be  quite  safe 
during  rolling;  hence  the  gun  may  be  nm 
m  aud  oat  by  the  vessel's  motion  alone. 
To  ntlmit  of  the  gun  firing  in  a  direct  Une 
»ilii  the  keel,  the  ordinary  jib-stay  has 
Win  abolished,  and  in  place,  two  separate 
ftAjt  attached  to  the  timber  bulwarks,  one 
OB  each  quarter.     Under  canvas,  a  tem- 


porarj  jib-stay  is  secured  to  a  shackle 
bolted  to  the  outside  of  the  stem.  By 
these  expedients  the  gun  will  have  an  un- 
interrupted horizontal  range  of  240  degs. 

The  gunboat  which  was  first  finished 
made  two  trips  to  West  Point,  in  Sep- 
tember, the  result  being  deemed  highly 
satisfactory.  The  ofiicial  trial  did  not, 
however,  take  place  until  October  25th. 
But  for  the  disadvantage  of  a  combined 
river  and  tidal  current,  the  Hudson  above 
Fourteenth  street  would  offer  an  unequal- 
led trial  ground,  the  river  being  perfectly 
straight  and  running  exactly  at  right  an- 
gles with  the  streets.  The  ground  select- 
ed for  the  trial  trip  was  from  Fourteenth 
street  to  One  Hnndred-and-Twenty-ninth 
street,  a  distance  of  30,720  ft.,  or  E.81 
statute  miles.  The  run  up  the  river 
against  the  tide  occupied  32  min.  35  sec, 
the  return  trip  being  performed  in  29 
min.  35  sec  Total  distance  11.62  miles, 
in  62  min.  10  sec.  Ckinsidering  tlic  small 
size  and  necessarily  full  lines  of  these 
gunboats,  the  speed  thus  attained  is  re- 
markable. In  open  water  out  of  the  tidal 
river  current,  which  so  injuriously  affects 
the  propeller  by  a  difference  of  apeed  at 
the  upper  and  lower  circumference,  a  high- 
er rate  will  undoubtedly  be  attained.  It 
should  be  stated  that  the  vessel,  during 
the  trial,  was  loaded  with  pig-iron  to  her 
intended  maximum  draught. 

A  fleet  of  30  war-vessels,  precisely  alike, 
being  by  no  means  an  ordinary  sight,  a 
visit  to  Delamater's  Works  on  the  Hudson, 
where  the  saucy-looking  craft  are  now 
stationed,  ten  abreast,  cannot  fail  to  bo 
very  interesting  to  naval  men.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  this  great  display  of 
offensive  and  defensive  force  is  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  a  single  estab- 
lishment, directed  by  indiridual  skill. 
Evidence  more  conclusive  could  not  be 
furnished,  that  the  progress  of  the  country 
and  its  resources  are  equal  to  any  future 
emergency. 


AVETN  of  excellent  coal  has  been  dis- 
covered, extending  along  the  hne  of 
the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  east  of  Den- 
ver. This  discovery  shows  that  the  work- 
able coal  b('dB  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
extend  miles  eastward  into  the  great 
plains,  and  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
both  to  settiera  and  to  the  railway  c 
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ON  THE  OUTFLOW  OF  STEAM. 


'.  HACqUORN   RANEINE.  C 


1.  Having  been  led,  by  careful  consider-' 
ation  of  Mr.  It.  D.  Napier's  reaeBTohea  on 
the  outtluw  of  ttteam,  to  the  eouuluBion 
that  the  fiudaniental  principle  of  his 
theory  is  substantially  correct,  I  propose 
to  fihow,  in  this  communication,  how  that 
principle  is  to  bo  U8«d  in  combination 
with  the  expressions  for  the  energy  de- 
veloped by  expanding  steam,  which  are 
deduced  from  the  laws  of  thermodyna- 

2,  In  the  first  place,  I  will  refer  to  the 
thermodynamic  formula  for  the  velocity 
of  outflow  of  a  perfect  gas.  If  that  for- 
mula is  to  be  named  after  its  first  pub- 
lisher, it  should,  so  far  as  I  know,  be 
called  "  Weisbach's  formula,"  and  by  that 
name  I  will  denote  it  for  brevity's  sake 
throughout  this  communication. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  B.  J).  Napier 
has  pointed  out,  that  the  ordinary  metliod 
of  using  Weisbach's  formula  is  based  on 
the  supposition  that  tlie  pressure  at  the 
contract«d  vein  or  throat  of  the  jet  is  the 
same  as  in  the  space  into  which  the 
gas  is  discharged.  That  this  supposition 
is  realized  in  the  case  of  air  (and  pro- 
bably of  other  gases)  issuing  from  a 
conoidal  converging  nozzle  of  the  form  of 
the  contracted  vein,  with  pressures  in  the 
air  vessel  ranging  up  to  about  double 
the  external  pressure,  is  proved  by  the 
experiments  of  Weiabach,  in  which  the 
quantities  discharged  from  such  a  nozzle 
Hgree  practically  with  those  given  by  the 
formula.  But  if  by  any  means,  such  as 
the  addition  of  a  trumpet-shaped  expand- 
ing discharge  pipe  to  the  nozzle,  the 
pressure  at  the  contracted  vein  wera  made 
to  become  different  from  that  in  the  outer 
space,  or  if  the  jet  were  to  spread  of  itself 
alter  issuing  from  the  orifice,  and  if  the 
pressure  were  not  to  become  equal  to  the 
outside  pressure  until  the  sectional  area 
of  the  jet  had  become  greater  than  that  of 
the  throat,  it  is  evident  that  results  very 
different  from  those  commonly  deduced 
from  the  formula  would  be  obtained.  The 
formula,  however,  might  be  made  appli- 
cable to  sucli  cases,  supposing  friction  to 
be  insensible,  by  taking  for  the  effective 
area  of  outlet,  not  that  of  the  throat 
of  the  nozzle,  but  the  transverse  area  of 
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the  jet  at  the  place  where  ita  pressur* 
first  becomes  equal  to  that  in  the  uatar 
space. 

3.  In  the  experiments  of  Weisbacb  th* 
outside  pressure,  being  always  that  of  th* 
atmosphere,  was  not  varied  to  any 
material  extent ;  and  therefore  the  cir- 
cumatanccs  were  not  adapted  to  ahuff 
directly  the  existence  of  a  maximum  in 
the  mass  discharged  with  a  constant  insida 
pressure  and  a  variable  outaide  pressure. 
The  only  experiments  I  knew  of  which 
directly  show  sncb  a  maximum  are  thoaa 
of  Thomson  and  Joule.  Of  course  tber« 
can  be  no  such  intermediate  outside  pres- 
sure corresponding  to  a  maximum  in  th« 
vdocily  of  discbarge,  which  must  increase 
with  every  diminution  of  the  outside 
presBui-e  ;  although  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  increase  of  that  velocity  when  the 
outside  pressure  becomes  inappreciably 
small. 

4.  It  appears  from  Weisbach's  experi- 
ments that,  in  order  that  the  formula  may 
give  correct  results  with  a  constant  co- 
efficient of  discharge,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  nozzle  should  in  ev«ry  case  have  on 
entrance  resembling  the  contracted  vein. 
for  example,  in  the  following  cases  the 
co-efficients  of  dischoi-ge  may  be  coor 
sidered  as  practically  constant. 

Coefficient  of  discharge  : — Conoidal 
nozzle  of  the  form  of  the  contracted  vein, 
from  0.'J7  to  O.O'J.  Short  cylindrical  tube, 
bell-mouthed  at  the  inner  end,  from  0.92 
to  0.93. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  entrance 
to  the  nozzle  is  sharp-c^nTiered,  or  when 
the  outlet  is  simply  a  hole  in  a  thin  plate, 
the  coefficients  of  discharge  are  irreg- 
ular. 

5.  Ofntral  Fvmiiil,^  for  the  Oiilftcw  (/ 
Eladic  Flmdx. — The  following  formulae  for 
the  outflow  of  elastic  fluids  have  long 
been  well  known.  Letp,  be  the  absolute 
pressure  inside  a  vessel,  such  as  a  boUcr, 
and  7)3  the  absolute  pressure  onlaide.  Let 
U  denote  the  work  done  by  an  unit  (A 
weight  of  the  fluid  employed,  if  admitted 
into  a  cylinder  at  the  pressure  p^,  ex- 
pandcd  till  the  pressure  falls  to  p^,  aud 
CKpelled  at  the  latter  pressure.  Then  tbe 
final    velocity  with   which   the    fluid  will 
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escape  from  an  outlet  in  that  vessel  will 
be  giTen  b;  the  following  formula  : — 

v  =  >/iigV) (1) 

g  denoting  gravity. 

Let «,  be  the  volume  of  the  space  occu- 
pied by  unity  of  weight  of  the  fluid  in  th© 
escaping  jet  at  the  inetant  when  its  pres- 
sure becomes  equal  to  the  ext«mal  pres- 
sure p^  ;  then  Uks  weight  of  fluid  which 
escapes  per  second  through  each  unit  of 
tff«i±i«e  area  of  outlet  is  expressed  as 
fi^ws: — 


v~ 


(2) 


I  wiU  esB  this  for  brevity's  sake  the  mow- 
vdocUy. 

S,  The  general  formula  for  the  quantity 
of  work  ij,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  as 
follows : 

"-rt."' •" 

where  « is  the  volume  occupied  by  unity 
of  weight  of  the  fluid  when  its  pressure 
is  p.  The  qnantity  of  work  U  may  be 
represented  by  the  area  of  a  diagram 
such  as  A  B  C  D  ;  where  A  B  represents 


*  1,  the  initial  volume,  and  I>  C  represents 

B*  ,  the  final  volume,  of  unity  of  weight  ; 
A  represents  p, — p,,  the  total  fall  of 
pressure  ;  and  B  C  is  the  expansion  cnrve. 
^e  zero  line  of  absolute  pressure  is  rep- 
naented  by  O  X.  It  is  evident  that  the 
niMs-velocity 

ffU^   /gg".  v'  (A  B  r  D) 

I,        V  DC 

nriM  proportionally  to  the  square  root 
of  the  ratio  which  the  area  A  B  C  D  bears 
to  ■  sqaare  described  on  D  C  as  a  base, 
which  ratio  is  equal  to  the  ratio  that  the 
■wan  height  of  the  line  ABC  above  D  C 
{vhieli  mean  height  represents  the  mean 


-A 


effective  pressure^  bears  to  D  G.  This 
mode  of  viewing  tlie  matter  makes  it  easy 
to  understand  how  it  is  that  for  a  given 
inside  pressure  there  is  a  certain  out- 
side pressure  which  makes  the  moss- 
velocity  a  maximum.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  when  D  C  is  very  near  to  A  B,  the 
rate  in  qnestiou  becomes  very  small 
through  the   smallnesa    of    the  efiective 

e'essnre  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
C  is  very  near  to  0  X  the  same  ratio 
becomes  i^ain  very  small  through  the 
great  increase  of  D  C  ;  so  that  the  great- 
est value  of  that  ratio  must  be  given  by 
some  int«rmediate  position  of  D  C  ;  and 
this  holds  for  every  known  law  of  expan- 
sion. The  way  in  which  the  volume  s 
varies  with  the  pressure  p  depends  on  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  fluid,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed  as  to 
transfer  of  heat 

Although  the  pressure  denoted  by  p,  in 
the  preoeding  formulae  is  equal  to  that 
in  the  outside  space,  the  corresponding 
volume  of  unity  of  weight  of  the  fluid  iu 
the  jet  a,  is  less  than  the  volume  ultimate- 
ly assumed  by  the  same  mass  when  it 
comes  to  a  state  of  rest ;  for  the  extinc- 
tion by  friction  of  the  motion  of  the  jet 
causes  the  temperature  of  the  qniescent 
external  fluid  to  be  higher  than  that  of 
the  escaping  jet 

When  steam  which,  though  saturated, 
is  dry  inside  the  boiler,  escapes  through  an 
outlet,  the  exact  formulae  for  the  moss- 
velocity  under  difllerent  circumstances  as 
to  transfer  of  heat,  and  the  approximate 
formulee,  which  may  be  substituted  for 
those  exact  f  ormulte,  give  results  whose  dif- 
erences  from  each  other  are  not  of  much  im- 
portance in  a  purely  practical  point  of  view. 
But  when  the  steam  within  the  boiler  is 
misty,  and  holds  liquid  water  in  suspen- 
sion, the  results  moy  differ  very  widely 
from  those  for  dry  steam.  In  ony  case, 
it  may  be  instructive  t«  compare  together 
the  several  formulce,  exact  and  approxi- 
mate, for  the  work  U  and  the  volume  e^ 
under  diflerent  circumstances. 

7.  Steam  Oas.— For  steam  superheated 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  sensibly  in  the 
perfeotljf  gaseous  state,  both  before  and 
during  its  expansion,  if  it  escopes  without 
receiving  or  giving  out  heat,  the  proper 
formula  is  that  of  Weisbach,  already  re- 
ferred to,  with  the  value  1.3  for  the  index 
of  the  power  of  the  density  to  which  the 
pressure  is  proportional      Examples  of 
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the  results  of  this  formula,  calculated  by 
Mr.  Baldwin,  have  already  been  given  in 
«  The  Engineer." 

8.  Saturated  Steam,  vrUh  a  Non- Conduct- 
ing Nozzle, — The  exact  thermodynamic 
formula  for  the  quantity  of  work  denoted 
by  U,  when  steam  free  from  moisture  ex- 
pands without  transfer  of  heat,  was  inde- 
pendently investigated  by  Clausius  and 
myself,  and  published  by  me  in  a  paper 
read  to  the  Eoyal  Society  in  1853,  and 
printed  in  the  *' Philosophical  Transac- 
tions" for  1854,  and  by  him  in  lectures  de- 
livered orally  in  1854,  and  in  a  paper  in 
"  PoggendorflTs  Annalen"  for  1856.  It  is 
as  follows  : 

U  =  J  I  <i -«,-(,  hyp.  log.  |l  I 

+  '-l^H, (4) 

•i 

In  which  J  denotes  Joule's  dynamical 
equivalent  of  a  degree  of  heat  in  liquid 
water,  being  772  ft  per  degree  Fahr.,  or 
424  metres  per  degree  Centigrade  ;  ^i  and 
t^  are  the  absolute  temperatures  corre- 
sponding to  the  pressures  of  saturation 
Px  and  2h  respectively  ;  and  Hi  is  the  dy- 
namicfd  equivalent  of  the  latent  heat  of 
evaporation  of  an  unit  of  weight  of  water 
at  the  higher  pressure.  The  value  of  Hi  is 
given  to  a  close  approximation  by  the 
formula 

Hi  =  a  —  6  <i     .        .        .       .  (4a) 

in  which  0=1,109,550  ft.,  or  338,191  me- 
tres ;  and  b=^iQii,  per  degree  of  Fahr., 
or  297  metres  per  Centigrade  degree  ; 
and  thus  the  value  of  U  is  made  to  de- 
pend on  the  two  temperatures  t^  and  t^ 
alone. 

The  steam  partially  condenses  during 
the  expansion  ;  and  the  liquid  water  thus 
formed  is  re-evaporated  through  the  heat 
produced  when  the  motion  of  the  jet  is 
extinguished  by  friction.  The  volume 
« 3  to  be  used  in  calculating  the  mass-ve- 
locity is  that  of  the  moist  steam  at  the 
end  of  the  expansion,  and  its  value  is  as 
follows  : 


pressure  p^,  the  proportion  of  steam  tem- 
porarily liquefied  may  be  calculated. 

The  equations  4  and  5  were  originally 
demonstrated  with  a  view  to  their  employ- 
ment in  calculating  the  work  of  steam  in 
steam-engines.  Zeuner  was  the  first  (so 
far  as  I  know)  to  apply  them  to  the 
question  of  the  outflow  of  steam,  which 
he  did  in  a  paper  entitled  "Ueber  den 
Ausfluss  von  Daempfen  und  hocherhitzten 
Fluessigkeiten  aus  Gefaessmuendungen," 
published  in  the  "  Civilingenieur "  for 
1864,  voL  X.  part  2.  The  following  are 
examples  of  results  calculated  by  him. 
The  mass-velocities  of  outflow  are  given 
in  kilogranmies  per  second  per  square 
metre  of  effective  area  of  outlet ;  and  I 
have  added  the  corresponding  values  in 
pounds  per  second  per  square  inch  of  ef- 
fective area.  The  external  pressure  in 
each  case  is  that  of  the  atmosphere. 


iDtPmal 

Mam-yelocity. 

Maes-Telocity. 

absoluiA 
preegare, 

velocity. 
Metres  per 

Kilogff.  per  eq. 
metre  per 

Pooods  per  sq. 
Inch  per 

AtmoBpb'8 

seooud. 

seoond. 

secood. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

481.72 

304  83 

0.434 

3 

606.62 

393.15 

0  559 

4 

681.56 

449.28 

0.639 

5 

734.42 

490.53 

0.698 

6 

775.00 

523.22 

0.744 

7 

807.85 

550.12 

0.783 

8 

835.00 

573.25 

0.815 

9 

858.41 

593.89 

0.845 

10 

878.92 

611.16 

0.869 

11 

896.87 

627.18 

0.892 

12 

913.05 

641.73 

0.911 

Within  the  limits  of  pressure  that  are 
usual  in  practice,  the  density  of  originally 
dry  saturated  steam  when  expanding  in  a 
non-conducting  cylinder  varies  nearly  as 
the  ninth  power  of  the  tenth  root  of  the 
absolute  pressure,  and  therefore  the  fol- 
lowing approximate  formulae  may  be  used 
instead  of  equations  4  and  5  : 


n=iop..,  )i-(|t)^[ 


(6) 


*-dp:0^yp-i-«-,^+f) 


(5) 


dit 


in  which  ^ —  denotes  the  rate  of  variation 
apt 

of  temperature  with  pressure  of  saturation 

at  the  lower  limit  of  pressure. 

By  comparing  the  volume  8^  given  by 

the  formula,  wi&  the  volume  of  unity  of 

weight  of    dry  saturated  steam  at  the 


9.  Outflmo  of  Superheated  TTof^r.— The 
following  expressions  for  work  done  in 
driving  a  piston  in  a  non-conducting  cyl- 
inder by  an  imit  of  weight  of  water  ad- 
mitted into  the  cylinder  while  wholly  in 
the  liquid  state,  and  for  the  volume  to 
which  that  water  ultimately  expands  by 


partial  e'vaporatioti,  vera  investigated  in- 
(lei>eu<lently  by  ClikUsiuB  and  myeeU,  and 
firat  publitdied  in  the  two  papois  already 
referred  to. 

U-  =  J  j  (,  -(.(^1  +l,yp.  log.  1^)  }[+I(p.-p,n 
(8) 
«'t=^~  (j  hyp.  log.,^  =  ,-!)[  +  r)  .  (9) 
in  wHcli  t  denotes  tbo  volume  of  unity  of 
weight  of  liquid  water,  and  tbo  other 
symbols  have  the  meanings  already  ex- 
plained in  article  8. 

In  my  own  appheatiou  of  these  formulae 
the  terms  encloattd  in  stjuare  brackets  [  ], 
which  depend  on  the  volume  I  of  the  wa- 
ter when  in  the  liqnid  state,  are  neglected, 
as  being  practically  inappreciable.  In 
Zeoner's  calculations  those  terms  ore  ta- 
ken into  account  for  the  sake  of  greater 
precision.  In  fact,  the  terms  m  Bipinre 
brackets  ought  to  be  inserted  iu  tliu  eqna- 
tions  4  and  6,  in  order  to  give  ahsolute 
pretTsion. 

The  formulie  8  and  9  (subject  to  the 
preceding  explanations)  were  applied  to 
the  ontdow  of  superheated  water  from  a 
boiler  hv  myself  in  the  "  Philosophical 
Uagazine"  for  December,  1863,  and  by 
Zeaner  in  the  paper  already  referred  to, 
published  in  the  "  Civihngenieur "  for 
18&i,  The  resiilta  of  the  calculations  of 
Ifoth  authors  give  for  the  masa-veloeity  of 
superheated  water  escaping  into  the  at- 
mosphere from  a  boUer  in  which  the  in- 
ternal absolute  prewHure  ranges  from  two 
to  twelve  atmospheres,  values  differing  lit- 
tle from  1120  kilogrammes  per  second  per 
square  metre  of  effective  area,  or  verj' 
nearly  1.6  lbs.  per  second  persquare  inch 
of  effective  area. 

10.  OiUHow  of  Mired  Water  and  Slmm. 
— Clausius  was  the  first  to  combine  the 
expressions  4  and  5  witli  the  expressions 
8  and  9,  so  as  to  obtain  the  values  of  the 
work  done  in  a  non-conducting  cylinder, 
iLud  of  the  final  volume  assumed,  by  a 
Biixtore  of  stetaa  and  Uquid  water  in  giv- 
en proportions.  In  each  unit  of  weight  of 
the  mixture  let/be  the  fraction  that  is  in 
the  liquid  state,  and  1—/  the  fraction  that 
is  in  the  vaporous  state  at  the  beginning 
of  the  expansion.  Calculate  TJ  and  »,  as 
(or  fcteam,  by  equations  i  and  5,  and  U' 
and  »',  OH  for  superheated  water,  by  etjua- 
tioDs  H  and  9  ;  then  the  mass-velocity  is 
-    /lig.V^l-/)D+/DM  (lO-, 


11.  Outflow  of  SalunUed  Steam  1^  dry. 
— If  we  suppose  the  steam  to  escape 
through  a  conducting  nozzle,  from  which 
it  receives  just  heat  enough  to  prevent 
any  liquefaction,  the  value  to  be  taken  for 
U  is  that  of  the  work  done  by  an  unit  of 
weight  of  dry  saturated  steam  in  a  jacket- 
ed cylinder.  The  only  original  investiga- 
tion of  the  exact  value  of  that  quantity  of 
work,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  that 
contained  in  a  paper  of  mine  which  was 
received  by  the  Royal  Society  in  December, 
185H,  and  printed  in  the  "  Philosophioal 
Transactions"  for  1859,  page  177.  The 
formula  is  as  follows  ; — 

U  =  abyp.Iog.  j- — 6  (I,  — (,)  ,    .    _.  (11) 

in  which  ?,  and  1^  are,  as  before,  the  abso- 
lute temperatures  corresponding  to  the 
inside  and  outside  pressure  respectively; 
and  a  and  b  are  the  coefficients  already 
given  in  the  formula  for  the  latent  hf  at  of 
steam;  viz.,  a  =  110955  ft  =  SasiOl 
noetres;  'j  =  540  ft  per  degree  of  Fahr.,  or 
297  metres  per  Centigrade  degree. 

The  value  of  :•,  is  simply  the  volume  of 
unity  of  weight  of  diy  saturated  steam  at 
the  pressui'e  p^,  that  is  to  saj 


-Jp, 


G  =  -0 


con  easily  be  found. 

In  tlie  paperjnst  cited  it  was  shown  that 
within  the  limits  of  pressure  which  are 
usual  in  practice,  the  density  of  dry  satu- 
rated steam  varies  nearly  as  the  sixteenth 
power  of  the  seventcp nth  root  of  the  abso- 
Inte  pressure ;  hence  the  following  approx- 
imate formulre  may  be  used: — 

[  .    .    .  (13) 


.    (H) 

12,  Mr.  B.  D.  Napi&-\  /rrf  Formula 
gives  results  whose  differences  from  those 
of  Zeuner's  calculations  are  immaterial  in 
practice  so  long  as  the  intei-nal  absolnte 
pressure  does  not  exceed  twice  the  eiter- 
nalab8olut«pre8sure.  It  has  been  shown 
by  Weisbach  (Civihngenieur,  1836)  that  a 
formula  resembling  that  of  Mr.  Napier, 
though  not  quite  identical  with  it,  gives  a 
value  of  the  velocity  of  outAow  of  air  about 
2-^  per  cent,  greater  than  that  given  by  the 
exact  thermodynamic  formula  when  the 
external  pressure  is  twice   the   external 


h 


I  pressure.     It  is  obTioiiB  that  the  simplicity 
'  of    Mr.  Napier's  forinulu  is  a  great  aii- 
vantiiRe  in  calculations  for  practdcaJ  pur- 
posea 

13.  Effixtiof.  ATea  of  OuHet.—'WheTi  the 
extemtLl  pressure  does  not  exceed  about 
tvrice  tht!  internal  pressure,  it  appears, 
from  the  esperimenta  of  Weisbach  on  air, 
tutd  of  Mr.  B.  D.  Napier  on  steam,  that 
the  effective  area  of  outlet  is  sensiblr  that 
of  the  contracted  vein  or  throat;  that  is, 
lor  a  tapering  conoidal  nozzle,  an  area  very 
httle  less  tfanii  that  of  the  narrow  end  of 
the  nozzle,  and  for  a  short  cylindrical  tube 
from  .9  to  .8  of  the  transverse  area  of  the 
tube,  according  as  the  entrance  to  it  is 
rounded  or  not  at  the  inner  end. 

Zeuner,  near  the  end  of  the  p&per  al- 
ready referred  tOjConsiders  it  probable  tliat 
the  effective  area  of  the  jet  is  in  general 
greater  than  the  actnal  transverse  area  of 
Its  throat  or  narrowest  part,  in  a  propor- 
tion depending  partly  on  the  form  of  the 
outlet  and  partly  on  the  pressure.  He 
makes  no  attempt  to  determine  from  theo- 
retical principles  what  laws  that  propor- 
tion may  follow,  and  states  tliat  those 
laws  are  to  be  ascertained  by  expeiimeDt 
only. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Napiei 
are  to  be  considered  as  forming  an  im 
portont  step  towards  the  determination 
of  those  laws.  The  following  table  show 
Bomo  oxainples  of  the  calculation  of  the 
ratio  of  the  effective  area  of  the  jet  to  that 
of  its  throat,  or  voeffwient  ij/"  exlennion, 
it  may  be  colled,  based  on  a  comparison 
of  the  results  of  Mr.  Napier's  sf'ond  for- 
mula {regarded  as  representing  his  exper- 
imenffl  empirically)  and  those  of  Zeunei-'s 
oalculations  already  reftiiTed  to. 

External  prosanre,  1  atmosphere. 
Internal  pressure,  atmospheres, 

•2  a  4. 

Maas-velocity  in  kilos,  per  square  metre 

per  second  (Zenner), 

301  303  449. 

DischEirge  in  kilogrammes  per  second  per 

aq^uare  metre  of  throat  of  jet  (Napier), 

316  478  G32. 

Co-e£Scient  of  extension, 

1.04.        l.n.        1.41 

Experiments  on  the  outflow  of  steam 
should  be  made  with  nozzles  of  the  form 
of  the  contracted  vein,  opening  at  once 
into  large  receivers,  or  into  the  atmos- 
phere ;  for  thus  are  obtained  values  of  the 


coefficient  of  extension  when  freed  from 
the  effects  of  special  forms  of  outlet.  That 
the  effects  of  such  forms  may  be  very 
great  will  at  once  appear  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  in  an  outlet  having  a  conoidal 
converging  part  at  the  inner  end,  a  nar- 
throat,  and  a  gradually  diverging 
trumpet-shaped  part  at  the  outer  end, 
the  effective  area  (subject  to  certain  limi- 
tations which  it  IS  unnecessary  here  to 
state  in  detail)  is  well  known  to  be  situ- 
ated, not  at  the  narrow  throat,  but  at  or 
the  wide  mouth.  This,  in  fact,  is 
if  the  essential  principles  of  tlie 
action  of  jet  pumps,  injectors,  and  ejeutiirs. 
Even  when  the  widening  towards  the 
ith  takes  place  abruptly,  as  when  a 
cylindrical  tube  is  followed  by  a 
wide  one,  the  effective  area  is  not  that  of 
the  nsiTow  tube,  but  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  area  of  the  narrow  tube  and 
that  of  the  wide  tube.  Such  appears  to 
have  been  the  construction  of  the  appara- 
tus employed  by  Mr.  Napier  in  an  experi- 
ment described  in  his  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  "The  Engineer"  of  thelatof 
October,  I8G9.  The  mass-velocity,  cal- 
culated theoretically  from  the  preasurea, 
is  about  22  lbs.  per  minut«  per  square 
inch  of  effective  area  ;  the  discharge  per 
minute  was  13  lbs. ;  therefore  the  effective 
area  was  about  0.6  of  a  square  inch.  The 
ti-ansverse  area  of  the  narrow  pipe  was 
0.246  of  a  square  inch  ;  that  of  the  wider 
pipe,  between  0.78.5  and  1.23  square  inch. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  effective  area  of 
the  jet  was  intermediate  between  those  of 
the  throat  and  of  the  mouth  of  the  outlet 
tube. 

14.  Maximvm  Mass-VelocUy. — Mr.  Na- 
pier's second  formnla  may  be  regarded  as 
approximating  to  the  results  of  the  sup- 
position, that  when  the  outside  pressure 
falls  below  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
maximum  mass-velocity,  the  coefiBcient  of 
extension  adjusts  itself  in  such  a  way  that 
the  pressure  corresponding  to  the  moxi- 
mum  mass-velocity  is  still  maintained  at 
the  throat  of  the  jet  ;  a  supposition  not 
improbable  in  itseu,  and  oontirmed,  at  all 
events  approximately,  by  Mr.  Napier's  ex- 
periments so  far  as  they  have  gone. 

In  order  to  determine  the  consequences 
to  which  tins  theory  leads  when  applied 
to  the  more  exact  formulie  for  the  work 
done  by  steam  in  expanding,  it  is  to  bo 
observed  that  if  the  absolute  pressure 
varies  nearly  in  proportion  to  that  power 
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density  whose   index  is    w,    the 

rtest  mass-velocity  is  attained  ivbtm 
proBsure  at  the  tliroat,  or  narrowest 
pirt  of  the  outlet,  bears  the  ratio  to  the 
iiit«t-nnl  preasiire  which  is  expressed  by 
the  following  fraction  ; 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  value 
of  that  fraction  : 

(w  4  l'\  —   n  _  I   o.5!!fi8  0.5823  0.5167  0  S2C3 

The  last  of  these  rallies  approximates 
nearly  to  4.  being  the  value  assumed  by 
Mr.  Napier. 

It  has  nlready  been  stated  that  'when 
dry  saturated  steaui  in  snpjilied  during  its 
expansion  with  beat  jiiKt  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent liqaefaction,  the  valne  of  n is j>g  nearly; 
hence  the  absohite  pressure  in  the  throat 
of  the  outlet  corresponding  ti.>  the  greatest 
ma.**- velocity  is  very  nearly  0.6  of  the  ab- 
solute internal  pressure.  The  following 
table  ahowti  some  examples  of  niaxln 
nuws-velocities  caknilated  acenrding  to 
Qloae  principles,  expressed  in  pounds 
per  square  i/tchof  throat  of  outlet  iier»econd; 
aad  compared,  first,  with  the  results  of 
Ur.  Napier'a  second  formula  as  shown  by 
faie  Table,  and.  Becou.lly,  with  those  of  t 
fomiala  found  by  trial,  and  which,  al 
tbongh  it  gives  a  verj-  rough  approxima- 
tion, is  convenient  because  of  its  great 
simplicity:  it  consists  in  taking 
mwntieih  part  of  the  abmolute  internal  pres- 
a  jjioen  area  for  the  mass  dis- 
]  through  an  equal  area  of  throat. 


14.70 
31. » 
28,B3 
80  10 
101.9 
145.8 
305. S 


0  415 

o-efio 

1.433 

2.0-JG 
I.IU 


TftkNlly — llv.  pDT  ec^ 


0.410 

0  gui 

1-190 


on  the  square  inch.,  and  tiie  theoretical 
mosa-velocity  per  square  inch,  of  throat 
iB0.801b8.  per  second, or  Bl.GIba  permin- 
ute,  agrees  very  closely  with  Mr.  Napier'a 
experiment  described  in  "The  Engineer" 
of  the  Ist  Oct.,  1809,  p.  228,  ooL  2. 

15,  Conelasiom. — From  tlie  general 
igreement  of  the  resnlts  of  Mr.  R.  D. 
Napier 'b  formula!  with  those  of  hia 
experiments,  and  of  both  with  thoae 
of  theoretical  foi-muliC  taken  in  com- 
bination with  the  supposition  that 
the  pressure  at  the  throat  of  the  out- 
let never  falls  below  that  corresponding 
to  the  ma.\iumm  mass- velocity,  it  may  ba 
inferred  that  the  following  conclusions,  if 
not  absolately  proved,  are  at  all  events 
highly  probable. 

First.  The  pressure  at  the  throat  of  the 
outlet  never  falls  below  that  correspond- 
ing to  the  maximum  mass-velocity  of  out- 
flow, how  low  fioeverthe  external  pressure 
may  be;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  merit 
of  originally  proposing  and  applying  this 
principle  belongs  to  Mr.  E.  D.  Napier. 

Secondly.  A  rule  based  on  the  combina- 
tion of  the  preceding  principle  with  ther- 
Riodytinmic  (ormulse  and  tables  for  the 
work  of  expanding  steam,  gives  results 
nearly  agreeing  with  those  of  Mr.  Napier's 
esperiinenta  and  of  his  second  formula. 

Thirdly.  Mr.  Napier's  pair  of  formolse 
give  resnlts  which  ore  good  approxima- 
tions (or  practical  purposes. 

Fourthly.  As  a  rough  approximation, 
the  weight  of  steam  discharged  through  a 
given  area  of  throat  may  be  taken  as  nearly 
e<|ual  to  fmr'nmi-ntii^th  part  of  the  internal 
absolute  pressure  on  au  equal  area,  when 
tiiat  pressure  in  not  less  than  five-thirds 
lil  the  external  absolute  pressure.  When 
the  internal  absolute  pressure  is  less  than 
five-thirds  of  the  external  sbsoluto  pres- 
sure, calcidate  the  outflow  a.-*  if  for  on  in- 
ternal absolute  pressure  equal  to  five-thirds 
of  the  external  pressure,  and  diminish  it  in  a 
projiortion  expressed  by  the  square  root 
of  the  ratio,  in  which  the  actual  difference 
of  pressures  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  tlie 
external  absoluto  pressure. 

These  rough  rules  are  expressed  in  sym- 
bols as  follows:  Outflow  in  units  of  weight 
per  unit  area  of  throat,  nearly  when : 


e  fourth  of  these  examples,  in  which 
•olote  internal  pressure  is  60.4  lbs. 
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THE  PEOPERTIES  OF  MALLEABLE  CAST-IRON. 

Br  CE.  AOOUH  OTT. 


I 


The  increased  flexibility  of  malleable 
iron,  aocordiu^  to  Mr.  R.  Mallet,  is  to  be  , 
attributed  to  tlie  fact  that  small  crystal- . 
line  scales  of  graphite  are  uniformly  die- 
seminated  through  the  mass  of  tbe  iron.  ' 
Indeed  it  is  otherwise  known  that  the  I 
most  rigid  luaterials  become  flexible  , 
when  fibrous  or  aealy  crystals  of  different  [ 
natures  are  distributed  through  them  ;  | 
theae  latter  may  themselves  form  in  flexi-  ' 
hie  bodies  when  united  to  larger  maaaes.  ' 
The  flexible  Indian  aandstoue,  for  instance,  i 
consiatH  of  a  mass  uf  quartz  cryatals  I 
through  which  fibres  of  asbeatos  are  iini- 
foruly  ditiaemtnated  ;  other  kinda  of  flex-  ' 
ibie  sandstones  contain  mica  crystals  in 
the  quartz  mass,  as,  for  instance,  tbe 
itacoluraite,  which,  in  Brazil,  is  regularly 
associated  with  the  diamonil  The  flex-  | 
ibility  of  the  respective  bodies  must  iu  [ill  | 
these  cases  be  ascribed  to  the  property  of 
the  smooth  crystals  to  change  their  re- 
lative position  to  each  other,  and,  with  re- 
[;arj  to  the  mica  scales  in  the  sandstone, 
they  behave  like  the  graphite  scales  in  the 
iron. 

According  to  Peloiize  and  Fremy  the 
flpei'ific  gravity  of  malleable  iron  af>- 
proaches  very  nearly  that  of  cast-iron. 
Brull,  as  the  result  of  three  determina- 
tions, found  the  numbers  7.10,  7.25,  and 
7.35.  The  specific  gravity  of  wrought- 
irou  being  from  7.6  to  7.8,  we  have  anoth- 
er proof  that  malleable  cast-iron  is  not 
identical  with  wrought-u-on.  The  fracture 
of  malleable  cast-iron  is  very  different 
from  that  of  any  kind  of  wrought-iron  ; 
it  is  darker  and  less  brilliant,  and  lacks 
that  flbrouB  aspect  so  characteristic  of 
tough  wrought-iron.  It  is  similartodark 
and  ordinary  pottery,  but  different  from 
it  in  color  and  lustre.  In  forging,  the 
aspect  of  the  fracture  becomes  greatly  al- 
tered, on  account  of  the  flexibility  of  the 
material,  which  sometimes  requires  con- 
aiderahle  hammering  before  it  breaks. 
The  fracture  of  very  carefully  manufac- 
tured malleable  iron  appears  on  the  aver- 
age more  like  that  of  a  very  fine-gi'ained, 
white  cast-iron  than  that  of  wrought  iron. 
In  large  pieces  the  fracture  is  uniform 
throughout.  In  filing,  turning,  and  plan- 
ing it  works  quite  similar  to  wrought-iron, 


but  the  surfitce  often  appears  somewhat 
whiter.  Large  pieces  can  seldom  be  well 
turned  to  a  great  depth.  According  to 
some  statemonts,  malleable  iron  is  capa- 
ble of  taking  a  better  polish  than  cast- 
iron,  and  it  takes  as  good  a  ono  as  cast- 
steel.  It  also  holds  a  better  lustre  than 
many  sorts  of  dark  and  impure  wrought,- 
iron,  but  the  polish  is  inferior  to  that  of 
good  steel,  as  in  razors  of  first  quahty, 
even  the  surface  appears  a  Uttle  whiter. 
Good  hard  cast-iron  may  probably  be 
polished  as  welL  With  regard  to  tbe  hard- 
ness, rehable  data  are  not  procurable. 
Malleable  cast-iron  is  generaJly  very  soft 
— softer  than  wrought-iron  of  any  kind. 
It  takes  the  impression  of  the  hammer 
with  a  very  shght  blow,  and  wears  off 
rapidly  in  contact  with  rough  surfaces. 

It  is  exceedingly  porous,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected from  its  small  density.  According 
to  BruU,  oil,  when  left  in  a  cup  of  mallea- 
ble iron,  penetrates  through  it  in  a  very 
short  time  ;  the  correctneaa  of  this  asser- 
tion, however,  remains  doubtful.  Cast- 
iron  bells  are  far  more  elastic  than  bells 
of  malleable  Iron,  producing  also  a  higher 
and  clearer  souncL 

Morin  and  Tresca  have  found  that  the 
elasticity  of  malleable  east-iron  is  consid- 
erably less  than  that  of  the  most  inferior 
wrought-iron.  The  absolute  power  of  re- 
sistance is  indicated  by  the  latter  as  being 
thirty-five  kilogrommea  per  square  metre. 
Thin  pieces,  of  a  diameter  not  over  oue- 
quartor  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  maybe 
bent  while  cold,  without  cracking;  but 
they  can  rarely  be  restored  to  their  origi- 
nal state  without  being  partly  or  alto- 
gether fractured.  However,  the  end  of  a 
rod  may  be  forged  till  rod  hot,  without  a 
break  or  crack  being  produced;  thin  plates 
may  safely  be  hammered  into  hollows, 
provided  they  are  not  too  deep.  Mallea- 
ble iron  will  bear  rolling  to  a  small  degree. 
All  these  manipulations  bring  about  a 
closer  grain,  and  a  fracture  similar  to  that 
of  fine-grained  steel-like  iron.  No  instance 
is  knovra  where  malleable  iron  has  been 
drawn  into  wire;  butthisis  possible,  shice 
it  will  bear  a  slight  elongation,  assuming 
thereby  a  finer  grain,  It  may  be  pretty 
well  forged  at  a  low  red  heat,  somewhat 
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(Ove  a  cherry-red  heat,  but  in  endeavor- 
ing to  beat  it  out,  it  tcure  nnd  breaks  to 
pieces.  Accordin;;  to  Mallut,  this  tem- 
perature, and  that  beneath  it  bright  yellow 
heat,  are  those  at  which  it  may  be  best 
fi.ii^edj  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Tarious  kinds  act  diSerently  nnder  the 
same  ciremnstancea.  This  peculiarity  cer- 
tainly deserves  further  attention,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  rarious  articles 
which  have  not,  as  yet,  been  produced 
from  malleable  irou,  mi^ht  advantage onaly 
be  made  from  it  in  cases  where  the  form 
of  the  cast  piece  mi^ht  have  to  be  altered 
afterward.  When  hammered  at  yellow 
heat,  malleable  iron  falls  to  pieces,  and 
large,  not  uniformly  cemented  pieces,  ap- 
pear in  the  interior. 

It  is  clear  that  malleable  iron  cannot  be 
welded  properly;  indeed,  this  is  the  case 
even  if  two  pieces  can  be  made  to  stick 
together,  and  the  snrface  of  contact  be 
kept  free  from  rust;  it  is  self-evident  that 
it  cannot  be  welded  with  wronght-iron  or 
Steel,  still  it  may  be  soldered  with  them 


by  means  of  hard  solder.  With  respect 
to  the  fusinjf  point  of  this  metal,  it  is  a 
high  one  ;  it  lays  above  that  of  gray  or 
halved  cast-iron,  but  probably  not  above 
that  of  many  eorts  of  white  or  hard  cast- 
iron,  and  certainly  considerably  below  that 
of  cast-steel.  In  the  fire,  maileable  cast- 
iron  is  said  to  become  more  slowly  oxi- 
dized than  ordinary  cast-iron.  In  France, 
the  silver  refiners  nse  a  large  number  of 
crucibles  that  are  manufactured  from  that 
material,  but  no  accounts  exist  of  how 
mnch  iron  they  leave  to  the  silver.  Ac- 
cording to  Brull,  malleable  iron  can  be 
tempered  with  the  ordinary  carboniferous 
cementing  powders,  as  well  as  with  prns- 
Biate  of  potassa.  If  watered  when  bright 
red  hot,  it  may  be  tempered  more  or  less; 
still  the  temper  is  always  imperfect,  not 
uniform,  and  quite  different  from  that  of 
pood  steel,  but  perhaps  more  perfect  than 
that  which  vsrought-iron  assumes,  when 
suddenly  cooled.  Still,  correct  state- 
ments are  yet  wanting  with  regard  to 
this  point. 


P. 


EEPAIEED  BOILERS. 


"Hie  dangerous  character  of  steam  boil- 
ers which  have  been  subjected  to  repeated 
mending  ia  notorious  to  every  engineer 
who  baa  given  even  the  shghtest  attention 
to  the  working  of  this  class  of  machinery. 
Hta  Uflt  of  boiler  calamities  nill  contain 
mtny  conspicuous  records  of  serious  dis- 
utera  resulting  from  the  incapability  of 
many  p<»opIa  who  have  had  the  practical 
OTersight  of  boilers  at  ironworks,  and 
eollieriea  in  particular,  to  detect  when  a 
boiler  has  been  sufficiently  patched.  Those 
records  will  likewiwe  strengthen  him  in 
lii»  conviction  that  very  many  workmen  to 
irhom  repairs  are  iiitruHted  are  altogether 
imfit  for  their  duties. 

There  is  hardly  any  operation  connected 
with  the  repair  of  a  boiler  more  produc- 
tive of  danger  than  that  by  which  rivets 
are  brought  into  a  line.  The  day  is  gone 
by,  we  hope,  when  in  new  boilers  the  longi- 
lndin«l  seams  are  made  to  run  in  a  con- 
tiunous  line  from  end  to  end,  with  the 
transverse  seams  also  cuntiniied  com- 
pU-t4'lT  round  tlie  boiler,  giving  at  the 
ler  of  each  plate  four  thicknesses  of 
Yet  unskilful  repairs  often  produce 


continuous  lines  of  rivets  at  the  very  place 
in  a  boiler  where  it  is  most  desirable  that 
there  shoiild  be  the  brick-wall-like  anauge- 
ment  of  the  seams,  which  odds  much  to 
the  strength,  and  also  often  prevents  a 
rent  from  continuing  forward  to  a  dan- 
gerous point.  A  large  externally  fired 
tiibe  boder  at  an  ironworks  in  Wolver- 
hampton some  time  ago  burst  its  shell. 
The  first  rupture  took  place  in  a  seam 
over  the  tire,  where  frequent  repairs  had 
led  to  a  considerable  length  of  longitud- 
inal seam,  being  in  one  continuous  line. 
The  four  plates  over  the  fire  parted  and 
opened  out  until  they  had  ripped  two 
seams  completely  round  the  boiler.  The 
plates  were  thrown  in  one  fiat  piece  upi>n 
ft  bank  behind,  whilst  the  main  body  of 
the  boiler,  with  the  tubes,  was  turned  over 
and  the  front  end  blown  away.  More  re- 
cently, at  Newcaatle-upon-Tyne,  a  plain 
cylindrical  boiler  was  much  torn  up,  and 
all  the  fragments  thrown  to  the  front  of 
their  orifpnal  position.  The  boiler  was 
very  old  and  much  deteriorated,  so  that 
it  was  unable  to  bear  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure, a  longitudinal  arrangement  of  the 
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j>lateB  contributing  to  tlie  weaknese. 
Shortly  Hfterwarda,  in  the  same  town,  ft 
Bimiluc  boiler  was  mucli  torn  and  scatter- 
ed. Here,  too,  the  plates  hud  been  ar- 
ranged longitadinally,  and  the  accident 
began  at  n  patch  lately  put  on.  The  boiler 
had  beoome  Bo  deteriorated  by  nearly 
thirty  years'  wear,  that  it  was  not  able  to 
do  the  moderate  duty  required  of  it.  Very 
quickly  afterwards,  at  Durham,  another 
plain  cylinder,  with  plates  longitudinally 
arranged,  and  which  hod  been  working 
twenty-seven  years,  gave  way  at  an  old 
fracture  over  the  prate,  and  was  torn  into 
four  pieces,  which  foil  a  great  distance 
off;  and  on  the  18th  of  October  last  a 
plain  cylinder  with  round  ends,  40  ft  long 
and  6  ft.  diameter,  made  of  half-inch  plates, 
and  set  with  a  fire-grate  at  one  end,  and 
flash  flue,  exploded  at  the  works  of  the 
Great  Bridge  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  in 
South  Staffordshire.  The  front  end,  with 
three  rings  of  plates,  was  thrown  up  to  a 
sufficient  height  to  clear  the  buildings, 
and  fell  into  a  pool  some  distance  to  the 
right  and  slightly  to  the  rear,  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  boiler  being  left  near  to 
its  original  position.  The  boilers  on  eacli 
side  were  throvm  off  their  seats,  that  on 
the  left  knocking  down  a  new  upright 
boiler  which  was  nearly  ready  to  work. 
The  first  rent  appears  to  have  taken  place 
at  a  seam  over  the  left  side  of  the  fire- 
grate, where  four  new  plates  and  a  long 
patch  had  been  inserted.  This  rent  must 
have  instantly  extended  across  the  front 
of  the  man-lid  above  and  around  the 
fourth  transverse  seam,  near  some  patches, 
thus  allowing  the  shell  to  open  out,  the 
reaction  of  the  issuing  contents  sending 
the  fragments  upwards.  There  were  so 
many  patches  in  the  boiler,  especially 
around  the  part  which  gave  way,  that 
many  seams  were  made  in  continuous  lines 
without  any  break  of  joint,  and  a  great 
number  of  rivets  mnst  have  been  removed 
from  some  of  the  scams  more  than  once, 
thereby  very  much  reducing  their  strength. 
"I  believe,''  said  Mr,  E.  B.  Marten,  from 
whose  evidence  at  the  inquest  last  Friday 
we  have  been  quoting,  "the  cause  of  the 
explosion  was  simply  that  this  frequent 
repair  hod  so  reduced  the  strength  of  th? 
boiler  that  it  was  unable  to  bear  even  the 
usnal  working  pressure.  It  is  often  diffi 
cult,"  he  adds,  "to  convince  those  who 
have  the  repair  of  boilers  that  the  putting 
of  patch  upon  patch  reduces  the  strength 


of  the  boiler,  until  it  is  completely  un- 
trustworthy, although  it  may  not  leak  ; 
but  several  explosions  this  year,  and  very 
many  in  past  years,  have  proved  the  fact 
l>eyond  dispute.  The  great  havoc  caused 
by  such  an  explosion  as  that  now  under 
investigation,  leads  many  casual  observers 
to  suppose  that  they  are  caused  by  soma 
sudden  accession  of  force  within  the 
boiler  ;  but  the  enormous  force  pent  up 
within  auy  high-pressure  boiler  is  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  mischief, 
when  the  balance  of  strain  in  the  fabric 
is  destroyed  by  the  sudden  giving  way  of 
a  weak  seam,' 

It  is  as  trae  now  as  it  was  eighteen 
hundred  yeiws  ago  that  an  effectual  way 
of  destroying  that  which  is  old,  is  to  patch 
it  with  that  which  is  new.  The  danger  is 
more  in  the  patching  than  in  the  repairing. 
True,  a  boiler,  any  mors  than  a  garment, 
is  not  as  strong  after  repair  as  when  new, 
even  though  not  a  patch,  but  a  new  breadth 
be  inserted;  still  the  new  breadth,  prop- 
erly put  in,  is  much  less  likely  to  bring 
about  destruction  than  the  patch.  Verj^ 
Uttle  capital,  and  hardly  more  ability,  is 
needed  in  the  coal  and  iron  districts  to 
enable  a  man  to  pass  muster  as  a  "boiler 
maker."  He  should  rather  be  termed  a 
boiler  mender.  A  portable  forge,  a  few 
hammers  and  drifts,  and  he  is  set  up.  Small 
colliery  proprietors,  and  sometimes  iron- 
works-people, instead  of  sending  for  help 
to  a  boiler-making  firm  of  standing,  too 
often  call  in  these  small  masters.  When 
an  accident  happens,  the  evidence  of  em- 
pirics of  this  class  is  too  often  gravely 
taken  as  the  evidence  of  "practioal"  men. 
Invariably  the  proprietor  of  the  boiler  ia 
able  to  say  that  he  has  given  orders  for 
everything  to  be  done  to  the  boiler  maker 
considered  necessary.  The  boiler  mend- 
er,  knowing  that,  because  of  its  lesser 
first  cost,  a  patch  would  be  far  more  in 
consonance  with  the  proprietor's  views 
than  a  whole  plate,  had  patched,  and  not 
effectually  repaired,  the  boiler;  and  he  is 
always  ready  to  declare  to  a  coroner  and 
jury  that,  in  his  opinion,  all  had  been  done 
that  was  necessary.  Yet  how  frequently 
it  turns  out  that  the  accident  has  happen- 
ed almost  immediately  after  the  repairs 
have  been  done.  In  the  case  of  a  cyhnder 
boiler  at  Dudley,  not  long  since,  this  fre- 
quent patehing  over  the  tire  had  brought 
the  longitudinal  seams  for  several  plates 
without  break  of  joint     A  patch  had  been 
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1  few  dnys  before  the  explosion, 
itnd  as  the  rivet  boles  hod  badly  fitted, 
there  had  been  much  gtrain  caused  by  ^ 
drifting,  and  the  rivets  were  much  distort- 
ed. The  freqnent  and  badly  executed 
repairs  over  the  fire-place  hod  so  weaken- 
ed the  structure  as  to  make  it  unable  to 
bear  the  very  high  ordinary  pressure. 
In  the  case  at  Great  Bridge,  wnich  has 
called  forth  this  article,  the  boiler  maker  , 
had  only  at  4  o'clock  finished  putting  in 
Bonio  IG  rivets  over  the  fire  to  stop  a  leak- 
age, and  at  TJ,  half  an  hour  after  steam  I 
hod  been  Rot  up  in  it,  the  esplosion  oc-  , 
corred,  killing  three  people.  In  this  t-aae 
the  boUer  maker  acted  up  to  the  light 
whieh  he  promised,  ond  the  proprietore 
of  the  boiler  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  not  as  much  loRht  as  was  needed. 
Hia  evidence  is,  that  when  called  in  he 
found  the  boUer  in  good  repair,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  rivets  over  the  fire, 
which  were  leaking.  How  should  it  be 
otherwise  than  in  good  repair,  for  during 
the  past  two  years  he  had  frequently  mend- 
ed it  orer  the  part  where  the  fire  was 
placed  ?  He  hod  never  any  idea  that  the 
nler  was  rendered  unsafe  in  consequence 
'.  these  frequent  repairs;  and  their  in- 
rnctions  always  were  to  do  all  repairs  i-e- 
i-ijoired.  This  man  had  no  notion  that  the 
patching,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  performed  in  this  case,  was  the  chief 
immediate  cause  of  mischief.  Mr.  Marten, 
however,  testifies — as  every  other  compe- 
tent engineer  would  have  testified  under 
similar  circnmstances — that  "the  rivets, 
*hich  were  put  into  the  boiler  in  the  very 
[-Sne  of  the  seam  where  they  gave  way,  had 
roved  the  great  point  of  weakness.  Im- 
»dint«ly  that  the  fire  was  put  under,  and 
e  ebeaai  got  up,  the  openings  extended 
a  rivet  hole  to  rivet  hole,  and  the  boiler 
tploded." 

A,  very  practical  view  suggested  itself  to 
e  of  tlie  jurors.  If  the  putting  of  patch 
^n  pRlch  hnd  reduced  the  strength  of 
S  boiler  till  it  had  become  completely 
jbtruBtworthy,  nlthongh  it  might  not  leak, 
nte  one  ought  to  know  whether  it  was 
a  out."  Mr.  Marten  responded  that 
he  experience  of  engineers,  who  saw  so 
'  my  ctises  of  this  kind,  was  that,  thongh 
'  n  such  a  «!Onditiou  as  the  one  in 
Mtion  miglit  last  for  many  years,  some- 
«Hiey  burst  at  once  after  being  repair- 
Tfae  question  was.  whether  those  who 
r  a  boiler  thought  it  was  safe  or  not." 


One  of  the  manager  of  the  works,  it  tran- 
spired, who  had  been  there  8  years,  had 
never  had  any  reason  to  believe  it  woa 
unsafe;  the  boiler  maker  believed  it  safe; 
and  the  engine-tender,  who  bad  charge  of 
the  6  boilers  at  the  works,  believed  the 
same — indeed,  did  not  see  that  it  leaked 
until  hia  son  pointed  out  that  defect  At 
the  testimony  of  these  workpeople  no 
reader  of  ■'  The  Engineer"  will  be  surjiri- 
sed.  But  the  evidence  of  the  secretary  of 
the  company  was  that  all  the  boilers  used 
by  the  company  were  insured  with  the  Man- 
chester Boiler  Insurance  and  Steam  Power 
Company,  whose  agents  were  accsaatomed 
to  visit  the  works  once  in  ti  months.  On 
the  Gth  of  October  an  external  examination 
was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Manchestea' 
Company.  "From  that  inspection  ho  was 
led  to  believe  that  the  boilers  were  in  good 
condition,"  In  May  last  the  agent  of  the 
Boiler  Company  mode  an  internal  inspec- 
tion, and  suggested  certain  repairs,  which 
it  was  not  disputed  were  carried  out.  The 
secretary  added,  in  reply  to  the  coroner, 
that  in  May  nothing  was  said  as  to  the 
boiler  being  unfit  for  use,  "or  they  should 
have  condemned  it."  Yet,  to  replace  this 
very  exploded  boiler,  and  also  "any  other 
which  mi)st  requii-ed  to  be  replaced." 
orders  had  been  given  for  two  new  boilurs. 
One  of  these  Mr.  Marten  speokii  of  above. 
Even  a  Black  Country  juiyman,  when  this 
last  fact  came  out,  wanted  to  know  why,  if 
the  boiler  was  safe,  it  was  to  be  replaced  ? 
The  reply  he  obtained  was,  that  "boilers, 
when  they  got  to  a  certain  point,  might 
be  considered  safe,  and  yet  want  repla- 
cing." 

Tlie  moral  of  all  this  most  be  tolerably 
patent  to  the  reader,  (1)  When  boilers 
need  repairs,  those  repairs  should  he  put 
into  the  hands  of  boiler-making  firms  who 
have  a  reputation  to  sustain.  (2)  The 
surest  way  to  ascertain  the  true  condition 
of  a  boiler  is  to  examine  it  at  frequent 
intervals  in  every  part,  both  inside  and 
outside.  (3)  When,  as  in  this  case,  such 
intimation  has  been  conveyed  to  pro- 
prietors—  whether  by  boiler  insurance 
agents  or  others  —  that  the  time  has 
come  when  a  1>oiler  should  be  replaced, 
it  is  the  truest  economy  to  lay  it  off  at 
once.  (4)  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  upon  users  of  steam  power  that 
it  is  far  safer  and  cheaper  to  renew  a 
boiler  than  to  resort  to  continual,  oxpeo- 
sive,  and  unsatisfactory  patching. 
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RAILWAYS  IN  BUSSU. 


The  following  is  a.  IranBlation  of  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  Ronstniction  of  railways  iu 
Biisaia,  from  the  "Russian  Railway  Ua- 

Railway  couetruction  is  a  business  which 
may  be  said  to  bo  novel,  not  only  in  our 
Bown    country,    but   in  Western    Europe, 
e  it  originated.     Tliis  particular  kind 
'  of  commuuicatiDO,  entirely  difl'ering  from 
EiU    methods    of    locomotion     that    had 
hitherto  preceded  it,  owing  to  the  ardor 
vrith  which  it  was  prosecuted  at  the  first 
onset,  we  admit    must  necessarily    have 
been  hable  to  all  kinds  of  errors  and  per- 
plexities nt  the   beginning,  owing,  more 
particularly,  to  the  circumscribed  nature 
of  the  humnn  intellect  in  not  t>eing  able 
once  an  object  in  all  itu 
Having  found  out  the  means 
of  convejTng  passengers  and  guards  ex- 
peditiously, punctually,  and  cheaply,  brom 
one  point  to   another,  all  promot< 
railway  schemes  seem  to  have  considered 
their  duties  and  obligations  finally  accom- 
pliehed,  and  in  laying  down  rtiilB  between 
the  towns,  have  left  the  rest  to  tlie  per 
eonnl  means  and  the  desire  of  private  iU' 
dividuals,  in  no  way  caring,  not  only  for 
the  convenience  of  passengers  and  send- 
ers  of  goods,  but  even    for  that  which 
forms  their  most  essential  requirements. 
Instances  of  tliis  kind  can  easily  be  ad- 
duced ;  it  will  be  eufiicient  to  point  out 
this  alone,  and  in  the  northern  countries 
the  warming  of  the  railway  carriogea  has 
,  not  been  introduced,  and  ventilation  neg- 
I  lected,  so  that  passengers  particularly  on 
I  long  distances,  are  subject  to  all  the  evils 
connected  witJi  severe  winters  and  vitia- 
ted atmospheres.    But  all  these  are  still 
minor  defects,  offered  by  our  railroads,  in 
comparison  with  those  which  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  point  out  in  the  present  article. 
h.  "We  will  not  allude  to  sleeping  cars,  which 
■■are  looked  upon  by  many  as  an  impardon- 
[.ttble  luniry  and  indulgence,*     Railways 
having  effected  a  more  accelerated  and 
cheaper  communication  between  the  towns, 
I  have  naturally  conferred  a  greater  boon 

^^^  Upon  the  public;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
^^^L  promoters,  carried  away,  as  it  would  seem, 

B£ 


I 

■:: 


by  the  supposed  magnitude  of  these  ben- 
ttits,  have  studied  only  too  superficially, 
other  circumstances,  which  they  have 
deemed  details  beneath  their  notice.  Hav- 
ing deprived  the  public  of  their  former 
mode  of  traveUing  on  common  roads,  the 
constructors  of  railways  should  have  well 
btudied  the  nature  of  all  the  salient  points 
connected  with  this  siibstitute  for  the  for- 
mer mode  of  locomotion,  which  latter,  cer- 
tainly, notwithstanding  its  slowness  and 
dearness,  had  its  good  points.  These  good 
points  consisted  m  this,  that  the  driver  of  fl 
a  vehicle  conveyed  the  passenger  from 
the  place  of  starting  to  the  place  of  desti- 
nattOD;  the  same  was  done  by  the  carrier 
of  goods;  whereas,  with  our  railways,  all 
this  takes  place  very  often  between  the 
towns,  and  tbe  passengers  and  goods  are 
landed  in  the  open  cotmtry,  mUes  and 
miles  away  from  their  destination.  Sec- 
ondly, in  this,  that  the  passengers  enjoyed, 
comparatively,  a  greater  amount  of  com- 
fort by  the  old  method  of  travelling, 
SledgGB  WBFG  far  more  convenient  than 
those  narrow  seats  allotted  by  the  con- 
structors to  the  public,  particidarly  in  the 
third-class  carriages-f  It  ip  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  constructors  of  rail- 
ways have  neglected  these  important  and 
essential  conditions   connected  witli  the  J 

very  nature  of  the  undertaking.  In  sup- 
port of  our  assertion,  that  the  construct- 
ors of  railways,  in  laying  down  rails  be- 
tween the  towns,  have  by  far  not  fulfilled 
all  their  duties  and  obligations,  may  be 
taken  some  of  the  railway  companies  of 
Western  Europe,  who,  after  a  lapse  of  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  years  of  tlie  rail- 
way era,  are  only  now  beginning  to  amend 
tliG  errors  originally  committed,  by  intro- 
ducing that  which  had  been  formerly  neg- 
lected. At  the  same  time  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  sleeping  cars  are  becoming 
more  and  more  general  on  American  lines. 
The  construction  of  railways  in  Russia 
was  commenced  much  later  than  in  West- 
em  Eiirope,  and  it  might,  therefore,  nat- 
urally have  been  expected  that  tlie  vari- 
ous errors  originally  committed  there,  in 
connection  with  such  undertakings,  would 
have  been  obviated  in  our  countiy.     Onr 
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promoters,  constructora,  engineers,  and 
contratitura,  ^tb  few  esceptionB,  have  all 
been  abroad,  and  hare  bod  opportunities 
of  witnessing  and  experiencing  for  them- 
selvee  all  the  impei-fectious  HtiU  attending 
the  present  systems.  One  might,  conse- 
quently,  reasonably  have  hoped,  that  with 
the  introduction  of  railways  into  Russia, 
the  dictates  of  esperience  would  have 
been  followed  withont  repeating  the  faults 
committed  by  others;  but,  unfortunately, 
jnst  the  reverse  has  happened.  Our  raU- 
ways  are  being  constructed  without  any 
regard  to  an  independent  consideration, 
not  only  of  local  conditions,  but  iu  many 
instances  of  general  reqoirement;  and  in 
this  regard  our  constructors  up  till  now 
have  appeared  only  in  the  light  of  imita- 
tors of  very  bad  precedents.  We  have 
ventured  thus  strongly  to  express  our 
Opinion,  for  the  reason,  that  we  perceive, 
ttiftt  whatever  there  is  useful  and  com- 
nendable  abroad  in  connection  with  roil- 
vay  oonstraction,  is  with  difEiculh'  adopt- 
ed in  this  country,  and  that  the  must 
flagraot  errors  are  in  many  cases  multi- 
plied, if  Dot  in  cubic,  then  at  any  rate  in 
nuAre  proportion.  Those  who  have  trav- 
dled  OD  our  hues  may  have  very  likely 
(AeD  remarked,  that  in  most  instances  the 
BtstioDs  are  situated  far  away  fi-om  the 
town,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were 
brwking  their  heads  to  find  out  the  rea- 
lons  of  snch  a  peculiar  arrangement;  the 
canse  is,  nevertheless,  very  simple,  and  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  predominance  of 
the  private  interest  of  the  constructors, 
tsaally,  when  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way is  mooted  near  any  particular  town, 
t.Le  value  of  town  property  speedily  rises. 
Uq  that  occasion  commences  immediately 
a  struggle  between  the  constructors 
lie  town  pi-oprietors.  The  fonner  demand 
nscrifices  in  their  favor;  the  latter,  finding 
this  the  only  opportunity  for  an  advanta- 
geous sale  of  their  property,  naturally 
hold  out  for  high  pnces.  Should  they, 
Ihereupon,  fail  to  come  to  terms,  the  con- 
stmctors  vrill  then,  oft«n  out  of  spite,  ae 
Well  as  for  private  interests,  carry  the 
rtatioii  as  far  as  possible  from  the  town, 
tliereby  depriving  the  latter  of  most  im- 
portant advantages.  As  a  case  in  point 
may  be  cited  an  mstance  where,  in  co 
HUeuce  of  difTurenccs  of  this  hind,  i 
nne  town  hod  tu  be  constmcfed  an  extra 
intMinedinte  station — the  cliiof  station, 
with  its  refreshment  departments,  being 


situated    eight    miles    off,    in    on    open 
field. 

Facts  of  this  kind  speak  for  tbemselreR, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  wondered  at  that  snch 
proceedings  should  be  tolerated  in  a 
country  which  has  any  pretensions  to 
civilization.  The  (Sovemnient,  in  grant- 
ing concessions,  could  easily  put  a  check 
upon  this  hcense  practised  by  the  con- 
structors, and  not  allow  the  interests  of 
whole  districts  and  thousands  of  inhabi- 
tants to  be  for  ever  sacrificed  to  the  mo- 
mentary advantages  gained  by  the  con- 
structors. The  principal  cause  of  abuses 
of  this  kind  consists  in  this:  that  the  per- 
sons obtaining  the  concession,  and  after- 
wards the  construction,  and  finally  the 
management  of  the  railways,  seldom  form 
one  and  theeame  united  body,  and,  there- 
fore, easily  escape  from  any  responsibility 
for  the  injury  occaeioned  to  a  district. 
The  coustrucnon  of  a  line  of  railway  in 
Russia  is  usually  proceeded  with  in  the 
following  manner;  One  or  more  persons, 
fi'ec|iienUy  individuals  without  any  siib- 
stantial  means  of  their  own,  but  who, 
ly  in  virtue  of  iuterost  and  their  con- 
nections, secure  the  concession,  and  that 
at  the  highest  possible  figure — as  with  us 
'ii  Russia,  for  instance,  76,000  Rs.  per 
erst  (jei3,(H)0  per  Enghsh  mile),  order 
abroad  all  the  requisite  machinery,  ma- 
terials, and  conclude  all  the  necessary 
contracts  with  the  different  works  at 
home;  the  verst  of  line  costing  them  some 
60,000  Rs.,  if  not  less,  and,  thereupon, 
having  shared  among  themselves  15,000 
or  20,000  Rs.  per  verst,  netted  in  this 
manner,  consider  their  business  definitely 
terminated.  On  the  formation  of  the 
manngement,  and  the  handing  over  to  it 
of  the  contracts,  these  constructors  dis- 
appear altogether,  interesting  themselves 
very  little  in  the  future  fortunes  of  the 
line.  The  contractors  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments according  to  agreements,  and  Hie 
management  accepts  matters  just  as  they 
stand,  without,  of  course,  having  the 
power  of,  in  any  way,  altering  i^eady 
accomplished  facts.  From  this  state  of 
things  it  appears  clearly  evident  that,  for 
the  constructors,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
erect  a  station  at  a  distance,  say,  of  five 
versts  from  a  town,  should  the  inhahi- 
tanta  have  in  any  way  incurred  their  dis- 
pleasure, as  it  is  not  the  former  who  ex- 
pect to  avail  themselves  of  the  railway. 
For  all  this  will  suffer  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  town,  the  merchants  forwarding  their 
goods,  and  the  shareholders — all  those 
most  innocent  of  the  cause  of  this  abnor- 
mal state  of  things.  Here  lies  the  root  of 
those  causes  by  reason  of  which  railways 
are  so  far  from  fulfilling  their  purpose  and 
obligations.  Were  the  constructors  not 
merely  speculators,  were  they  connected 
with  the  lines  by  stronger  bonds,  they 
would  then  not  have  neglected  a  single 
detail  in  order  to  enable  the  railways  to 
return  the  greatest  possible  profits  and  to 
secure  for  me  public  the  greatest  amount 


of  convenience.  In  that  case  stations 
would  not  appear  miles  away  from  the 
towns,  the  railway  companies  would  then 
themselves  take  charge  of  goods  at  the 
same  place  of  their  storage,  delivering 
them  at  their  destination;  then  would  dis- 
appear those  legions  of  agents,  or  com- 
missionaries,  wim  which  both  the  passen- 
ger and  goods  traffic  is  beset  at  present; 
and  the  former,  acting  by  means  of  an  im- 
proved mode  of  transit,  would  then  be 
enabled  fully  to  replace  the  former  car- 
riers.   • 


THE  LOUISVILLE  BRIDGE. 

From  •*Tbe  Iran  Age." 


Work  on  the  great  railroad  bridge  over 
the  Ohio,  at  Louisville,  is  so  far  advanced 
that  the  engineers  are  confident  of  being 
able  to  open  it  for  the  passage  of  regular 
trains  by  the  15th  inst.  Construction 
trains,  however,  will  be  able  to  pass  sev- 
eral days  sooner. 

The  total  length  of  the  iron  superstruc- 
ture is  5,280  ft.,  of  which  two  spans  are 
respectively  370  and  400  ft.  long.  The 
middle  and  Indiana  channels  are  "over 
^ade"  or  "through;"  the  others,  varying 
m  length  from  50  to  250  ft,  are  "under 
^ade'  or  deck.  The  under  grade  portion 
IS  of  the  same  plan  known  as  Fink's  Pat- 
ent Suspension  Truss — a  plan  that  has 
been  well  and  favorably  known  for  over 
20  years. 

The  400  ft  span  now  rests  on  its  per- 
manent bearings,  and  is  in  every  respect 
satisfactory  to  its  engineers.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  the  longest  span  ever  erected  in 
America,  the  next  less  being  the  main  span 
of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  at  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, which  is  330  ft  louff,  and  the  chan- 
nel span  of  the  Steuben viUe  Bridge,  which 
is  320  ft.  long.  The  plan  of  truss  is  that 
known  as  the  "triangular,"  one  which  has 
been  extensively  and  successfully  used  by 
Mr.  Fink,  and  has  been  in  the  present  case 
especially  arranged  for  this  long  span. 
The  dear  space  above  low-water  line  under 
this  span  is  96^  ft.,  and  above  high-water 
line  45^  ft;  the  total  height  from  the  rock 
bed  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  upper 
chord  of  this  span  is  160  ft 

The  total  quantity  of  iron,  wrought  and 
cast|  used  in  the  construction  of  this  great 
bri^e,  is  8,700,000  lbs.,and  the  amount 


of  timber  including  rails,  joists,  cross-ties 
and  railway,  will  be  640,0()0  ft,  board  meas- 
ure. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  men 
employed  on  uie  structure,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  few  accidents  have  occur- 
red. In  almost  every  case  in  which  men 
have  been  killed  or  injured,  it  has  resulted 
from  their  own  carelessness  The  compa- 
ny have  taken  particular  pains  to  provide 
means  of  rescue  for  those  who  may  fall 
into  the  river,and  several  skiffs^  with  two 
men  in  each,  are  always  moored  below, 
ready  to  give  aid  in  case  of  emergency. 
Very  few  visitors  are  allowd  on  the  bridge, 
for  fear  of  accidents  to  them,  where  so 
many  men  are  at  work.  One  can  get  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  its  immensity,  how- 
ever, from  the  city  wharf,  where  numbers 
go  every  day  to  see  it. 


A  CURIOUS  work  is  going  on  near  Ceylon, 
in  the  deepening  of  the  sea  channels 
between  that  iidand  and  India,  by  cutting 
away  the  connecting  reef,  so  as  to  allow 
shipping  of  larger  tonnage  to  pas&  This 
has  been  in  progress  for  10  years,  vnth  a 
considerable  increase  of  depui  and  of  the 
number  of  ships.  The  work  is  executed 
by  convict  labor. 


rT  is  said  that  a  Russian  line  of  steamers 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  Bombay,  via  the 
Suez  Canal,  is  about  to  be  established, 
with  contracts  already  made  by  one  house 
at  Moscow  to  ship  4,000  bales  of  cotton 
per  week. 
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THE  HEATON  STEEL  PROCESa 


(Omtmmidfrf 


re  or  THK  8TEEL. 

I  have  qootod  in  the  preoedin^  para- 
graphs some  of  the  reBiutfi  obtamed  by 
Mr.  Kirkaldy  from  his  tension  testa  of  the 
Hoselle  steel     I  have  united  them  in  this 


Table  with  a  view  to  readier  comparison. 
I  add  the  breaking  strain  calculated  upon 
the  area  of  fracture  as  well  as  the  percent- 
age of  carbon  which  I  found  by  the 
method  in  the  tested  bars. 


BrwkUif:  Lnd. 

-.   s. 

Hi 
Hi 

DnertpUM  <Bid  Nombm  ol 

IVhu 
per 
mmn 
Ineb. 

Klloa. 

8!f« 

KOB). 

(Ortglaid.™). 

Ha  1*.  OMtrteel(LoiiBW7), 

aas? 
aae7 
aa66 
aa79 

a663 
a375 

49.6 
52.0 
49.1 
5a8 
37.8 
60.3 

77.90 
SI.9 
77.3 
80.1 
S9.G 
79.2 

109.7 
87.1 
81.9 
84.3 
61.1 
89.9 

,  0,71 
a94 
0.91 
0.95 
a97 

a94 

13.5 
4.0 
6.0 
3.1 
1.3 
3.3 

0.0093 
0.0055 
a0(B5 
0.0037. 

aooaa 

0.0048 

Hft  18.  CtalBtaol(LoBBwy). 

cir*iiih«b«mpn. 

IBDt    nATlr    tbs 

Hol  18.  OaatBtoeltLOTKwy), 

mora       brUIUnt 

Nol  17.  Chst  atoel  (Uftrang. 

oribnrtUledban 

No.  1&  Gut  Bteel  (HbtsdK' 

offiHiT  tilted  ban. 

No.  19.  Cut  itoel  (HBTang- 

Ifean  t^fonr  tilted  ban. . 

«rl>Clo  or  lb* 
fruture      wblcb 

UMlal  li  Uw  ip- 
pwnioca  of  two 
dark,  dull  buds 

•■W  tb>  di.g«- 

>K  of  ibc  I^B 

To  i^reciate  the  real  significance  of  steels  of  established  reputation.  Table  F 
the  figores  in  Uiis  Table  we  must  compare  of  Mr.  Kirkaldy's  work  gives  us  the  fol- 
them  with  the  results  obtained  from  the  lowing  results: 


■IUKflpllon  of  Ihe  ilwla  IJJ  IB. 
w  N  ».  b«.). 

1 

m 

■1 

ii 

i 

1 1 

i 

Cliaricin  of 

93 

88 

60  to  67 

59toee 

45  to  43 

47  to  53 

GO 
S5 

41 

39 
32 
32 

105 
97 

85 

67 
77 

52 

67 

B2 

St 
42 
49 

5.4 
7  1 

-1 

11.9 
18.0 
19,1 

Fine  Grain 

ParU?  flbrons 

Rud     silky 
Instre. 

Jo^t  spring  sti^li  tilted 

Mtrmj  fcompany  paddled  iAm\.  tilted. . 

FibrooB. 

Hie  percentages  of  curbon  are  not  given,!  bard  steels,  with  a  percentage  of  0.006  to 
bet  we  know'  1^  the  nae  jfor  which  these  0.010;  the  four  last  soft  steels,  or  homo- 
ileeb  are  dettined  that  the  two  first  are  [  geneous  iron,  containing  little  more  than 
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0.003  to  0.006  of  carbon.  By  this  we 
see  that  the  Longwy  steels  prodaced 
from  pigs  containing  but  little  silicon 
would  be  soft  steels  of  fair  tenacity 
but  small  elongation,  especially  so  as 
to  samples  Nos.  15  and  16,  obtained 
with  a  small  charge  of  nitrate.  The 
Hayanffes  steels  show  less  tenacity  and 
insufficient  elongation.    They  are  "short," 


though  they  contain  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  carbon,  a  defect  which  results 
from  the  presence  of  phosphorus  not  re- 
moved by  the  nitrate.  Let  us  also  com- 
pare the  Moselle  steels  with  the  Swedish 
and  Austrian  steel.  According  to  Mr. 
Kirkaldy's  tests,  the  following  are  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  Fagersta  Bessemer 
steels: 


Breaking  IxMtd. 

Breaking  Load. 

Gompirison  of  the 

areauf  fl-actare  with 

the  original  area. 

Elongation  per  cent. 

on  the 

original  length. 

In  tonspor 
square  inch. 

In  klloe.  per  tq. 
miUim. 

In  tons  por 
square  inch. 

In  kilofl.  per  sq. 
milUm. 

Peroentage  of 
carboiu 

Of  original  flraciore. 

or  area  of  fracture. 

69  to  69 
54  to  65 
58  to  65 
85  to 
53  to  58 

93  to  109 

86  to  102 

90  to  103 

133  to  134 

106  to  119 

57  to  64 
45  to  58 
45  to  46 
31  to 
26  to  26 

89  to  103 
71  to    92 
70  to    73 
48  to    49 
42  to    44 

0.91  to  0.95 
0.80  to  0.82 
0.68  to  0.82 
0.36  to  0.37 
0.37  to  0.46 

2  to   6  per  100 

4  to    6       *• 

9  to  10      *« 

to  12      " 

11  to  22      " 

0.0100 
0.0070 
0.0045 
0.0035 
0.0030 

The    Neuberg    steels  that  have   been  I  suits  which  are  indicated  in  the  following 
tested  at  Vienna  have  yielded   the   re- I  Table: 


Breaking  Load. 

Elongation  per 

cent,  of  tho 
original  length. 

Percentage  of 
carbon. 

la  tons  per  sq. 
inch. 

Kilos,  per  sq. 
mm. 

Ohserrations. 

Original  area. 

57  to  65 
46  to  57 
36  to  46 
31  to  36 
35  to  31 

89     to  105 
73     to    89 
66.5  to    73 
48     to    56.5 
40     to    48 

5  per  100 

5  to  10 

10  to  20 

20  to  25 

25  to  30 

0.0088  to  0112 
0.0062  to  0088 
0.0038  to  0062 
0.0015  to  0038 
0.0005  to  0015 

Brittle  when  too  highly  temperad. 
Tempera  welL 

Ditto. 
Hardens  very  little. 
Does  not  harden  at  all. 

In  comparing  these  Tables  we  at  once 
see  the  perfect  agreement  of  the  results 
obtained  in  the  two  countries.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  elongation  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diminution  of  carbon  in  the 
steel;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  break- 
ing loads,  as  compared  with  the  original 
area,  decrease  witn  the  percentage  of  car- 
bon, but,  as  compared  with  the  area  of 
fracture,  vary  very  httle.  If,  now,  we 
compare  these  figures  with  those  which 
we  obtain  in  the  case  of  the  Moselle  steels, 
we  shall  see  that  the  elongation  of  the 
Swedish  and  Austrian  steels,  with  0.0045 
to  0.0060  of  carbon,  is  from  9  to  10  per 
100;  while  in  the  case  of  the  Moselle  steels 
(Nos.  15  and  19)  it  only  runs  from  3  to  4 


per  100.  The  breaking  load,  compared 
with  the  original  area,  is  51  to  52  tons  in 
the  case  of  these  two  Moselle  samples, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  Swedish  and  Neu- 
berg steels  the  maximum  is  46  tons  per 
sq.  in.  The  strength  is  increased  by  the 
silicon  and  phosphorus;  but  the  inferior- 
ity of  the  Moselle  steel  appears  again  when 
we  compare  the  breaking  loads  calculated 

Ser  sq.  in.  of  the  area  of  fracture.  In  the 
wediish  steel  the  breaking  loads  exceed 
57  tons,  and  often  64  tons,  while  the  No. 
15  Longwy  sample  only  reaches  54  tons 
(87  kilos.),  and  the  Hayanges  (No.  19) 
oiJy  84  kilos. 

Finally,  when  we  compare  the  steels  con- 
taining a  low  percental  of  carbon — ^riz.. 
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from  0.0032  to  0.0037— we  see  th^t  the 
elongation  of  the  Swedish  and  Austrian 
samples  reaches  12  and  even  20  per  cent. 
The  Havanges  steel  only  reaches  3  per 
100.  The  Longwy  steels,  more  highly 
petrified,  are  more  ductile.  The  No.  14 
produced  with  the  maximum  charge  of 
nitrate,  elongated  12.5  per  cent  As  to 
the  breaking  loads,  calculated  with  refer- 
ence to  the  original  area,  the  Moselle 
samples  generally  give  the  best  results, 
viz.,  37  to  50  tons,  instead  of  30  to  36  tons; 
but  calculated  upon  the  area  of  fracture, 
the  No.  14  only  can  compare  with  the 
Swedish  steela  That  gives  70  tokis  (109.7 
kilos.),  as  against  105  to  134  kilos.,  while 
the  steels  Nos.  16  and  17,  being  less  pure, 
only  go  to  84  and  85  kilos.,  and  No.  18 
only  to  61  kiloa  (38  tons).  In  a  word, 
we  may  conclude  from  the  foregoing  anal- 
ysis that  the  Heaton  process  does  not 
readily  produce  hard  steel  of  good  body 
from  phosphoric  pigs,  but  that  it  w^  pro- 
duce soft  steel  and  homogeneous  iron, 
which  differ  only  from  the  common  Besse- 
mer steels  by  a  somewhat  greater  stiffness 
and  by  a  diminished  tendency  to  elongation 
under  heavy  loads.  It  remains  for  us  to 
show  to  what  extent  this  defect  is  due  to 
phosphorus,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  pos- 
sible to  purify  the  metal  by  the  Heaton 
process. 

I  will  only  remark,  before  I  have  done 
with  the  question  of  the  quality  of  the  steels, 
that,  to  be  quite  sure  of  the  conclusion,  we 
shall  have  to  investigate  their  dynamic  re- 
sistance as  in  the  case  of  malleable  iron. 
We  shall  only  arrive  at  the  relative  value 
of  the  different  steels  by  determining  ac- 
curately the  effect  produced  on  the  l3ars 
by  loads  which  do  not  strain  them  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  elasticity. 

n. — CHEMICAL  BXAMINATION  OF  THE  PRODUCTS 
OF  THE  laTBATS  REFIKINa  PROCESS. 

I  have  already  given  the  analysis  of  the 
Uoselle  pigs.  Now  for  the  analysis  of  the 
crade  nitrate  used  at  Langley  Mill.  It 
was  of  consequence  to  determine  the  per- 
euitoge  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  the 
leagent  used.  The  salt  is  yellow,  in  crys- 
talline lumpa  It » was  kept  in  a  damp 
cellar  at  the  works.  Nitrate  of  soda, 
90.89;  diloride  of  sodium,  2.73  (contain- 
ing chlorine  1.64);  sulphate  of  lime,  0.22 
(containing  SO' 0.12);  sand,  0.28;  water, 
6.88;  pliO(q)horieacid,  traces;  total  100.00. 
Pore  nilrate  oontains  86.61  per  100  of 


soda;  consequently,  the  crude  salt  contains 
33.27  per  100,  or,  if  we  add  the  soda  in 
the  chloride,  347  per  100. 

The  products  of  the  Heaton  refining 
process  are  crude  steel  and  slags.  The 
refined  metal  is  itself  converted  partly  into 
malleable  iron  and  partly  into  steeL  Let 
us  examine  each  of  these  four  products. 
Refined  metal :  The  refined  metal  is  a  spon- 
gy mass,  granular  or  crystalline,  a  kind  of 
vesicular  fine  metal,  the  dififerent  parts  of 
which  are  unequally  purified.  This  lack 
of  homogeneity  is  perceptible  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  grain  varies  in  size.  I  have  a 
small  sample  of  the  second  conversion, 
the  large-grained  portions  of  which,  ana- 
lyzed by  the  Eggertz  method,  give  0.0024 
of  carbon;  the  fine-grained,  0.0125,  and  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  0.0045.  The  analyses 
I  am  about  to  give  show  also  the  some- 
what unequal  distribution  of  the  silicon 
and  phosphorus.  At  the  moment  when 
the  converter  bottom  is  upset  on  the  floor 
of  the  works,  we  see  that  some  portions  of 
the  solidified  mass,  being  still  fluid,  disen- 
gage themselves  and  run  off.  These  more 
fusible  portions  always  contain  more  sili- 
con and  phosphorus  than  the  solidified 
mass,  and  they  are  recognized  in  the 
laboratory  by  their  greater  resistance  to 
nitric  acid.  To  arrive  at  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  purification  of  the  product  it  will 
not  do  to  confine  ourselves  to  an  isolated 
examination  of  a  sample  of  the  refined 
metal.  It  is  better  to  analyze  the  steel 
ingots  produced  by  remelting  in  the  cru- 
cible. There  is  another  circumstance,  too, 
which  tends  to  falsify  the  results  of  this 
analysis.  The  vesicular  metal  always  con- 
tains, intimately  incnisted  with  it,  or  in 
the  shape  of  a  thin  film  in  the  interior  of 
the  bubbles  (blisters),  scoriacious  matter 
(particles  of  slag),  the  existence  of  which 
is  proved  by  analysis,  but  which  cannot 
be  thoroughly  separated  from  the  metal 
itself.  And  now  let  us  give  the  results  of 
some  of  the  analyses  of  the  refined  metal, 
and  see  what  deductions  we  may  draw 
from  them.  But  let  me  further  remark 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  results  better  ad- 
mitting of  comparison,  I  have  preferred 
to  analyze  the  ci^es,  that  is,  the  refined 
metal  rapidly  reheated  and  shingled  in 
the  way  I  have  described,  rather  than  the 
spongy  mass  as  it  comes  from  the  convert- 
er. This,  I  repeat,  is  always  wanting  in 
homogeneity,  and  more  or  less  intermin- 
gled vFith  slag.    The  cakes,  it  is  true,  are 
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not  perfect  in  either  respect,  but  they  are 
certainly  more  uniform  in  texture.  The 
cakes  were  analyzed,  like  the  pigs,  by  dis- 
solving five  or  ten  grammes  in  nitric  acid, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  calcining  the  pro- 
duct to  render  the  silica  insoluble,  tacing 
up  the  oxides  by  hydrochloric  acid,  precip- 
itating the  iron  in  the  state  of  sulphide, 
and  determining  the  phosphorus  m  the 
condition  of  phosphate  of  magnesia.  This 
phospate,  be  it  said,  was  dissolved  and 
reprecipitated  to  make  sure  of  its  purity; 
and  the  soluble  silica,  which  is  always  to 
some  extent  taken  up  by  the  sulphide  of 
iron  and  the  phosphate  of  magnesia,  was 
accurately  determmed.  The  sulphur  was 
tested  separately,  either  by  the  common 
method  or  by  the  Eggertz  method;  then 
the  carbon  was  determined  by  the  Eg- 
gertz   method.      I    did    not    determine 


the  other  ingredients,  unless  perhaps 
the  sodium  in  one  of  the  samples;  and, 
besides,  I  ascertained  the  presence  of 
very  decided  traces  of  vanadium  in 
the  pigs.  It  is  perceptible  even  in  the 
steels,  though  the  greater  part  of  it 
passes  into  the  slag  in  the  form  of 
vanadate  of  soda.  We  analyzed  four  cakes; 
they  were  the  products  of  the  first  conver- 
sions of  Longwy  pig  and  the  two  first  of 
Hayanges  pig.  The  Longwy  cakes  were 
flatten^  cold  under  the  hammer,  and  dis- 
solved easily  in  nitric  acid;  the  Hayanges 
cakes  are  harder  and  finer-grainea;  they 
will  not  hammer  out  cold,  and  will  not 
dissolve  in  nitric  acid  unless  heat  be  ap- 
plied. There  are  indications  of  a  less 
perfect  purification,  which,  in  fiact^  are 
confirmed  by  the  analyses.  Here  are  tihe 
figures: — 


Ingredients  tested. 


Undissolyed  slag . . 

Silicon 

PhoBphoros 

Bolbhar 

Carbon 


CooTer8lo& 
No.1. 

OonTerslOQ 
No.  2. 

OoDTVrsiyn 
No.  8. 

GonTerskm 
No.0. 

0.0020 
0.0016 
0.0064 
0.0019 
0.0120 

0.0006 
0.0014 
0.0059 

0.6i25 

0.0025 
0.0053 
0.0092 
0.0001 
0.0121 

0.0078 
0.0015 
0.0078 

o!6i52 

Rematki. 


All  the  silica  flgnrea  here  as 
silicon,  though  part  of  it 
must  have  been  due  to  the 
slag  intermixed  with  the 
metaL 


We  will  begin  by  observing  that  the 
figures  placed  opposite  the  undissolved 
slag  do  not  represent  the  whole  amount 
of  slag  intermixed  with  the  metaL 

The  slag  is  decomposed  for  the  analysis 
by  acids.  These  separate  from  it  a  basic 
portion  which  is  dissolved,  while  the  resi- 
due is  an  acid  silicate  which  we  isolate 
from  the  true  silica  by  removing  the 
latter  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  The  quantity  dissolved  by  the 
acids  is  in  proportion  to  the  basic  char- 
acter of  the  shi^  itself.  Now,  in  this  re- 
spect there  is  a  great  difiference,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  between  the  slags  re- 
sulting from  conversions  Nos.  1  and  2  and 
those  of  conversions  Nos.  5  and  6.  These 
last  contain  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
silica — ^the  former  about  80  per  cent. 
These  cionsequentlv  leave  a  smaller  residue, 
and  as  they  contam  16  to  16  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid,  while  the  slags  of  con- 
versions Nos.  5  and  6  do  not  contain  2 
per  cent.,  it  follows  that  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  the  phosphorus  given  in  the 
analysis  of  the  irefined  metal  of  Nos.  1  and 
2  must  oome  from  the  adherent  slags.    One 


per  cent,  of  true  slag  mingled  with  the 
metal  would  suffice  to  contribute  0.0016 
of  phosphoric  acid,  or  0.0007  of  phos- 
phorus to  the  analysis  of  the  ciEtkes. 
Thence  it  follows  tnat  in  the  refined 
metal,  the  produce  of  conversions  Nos.  1 
and  2,  the  proportions  of  phosphorus 
should  be  really  about  0.0055*  or  0.0050, 
instead  of  0.0064  or  0.0059. 

This  being  the  case,  we  see,  on  com- 
paring these  analyses  with  the  analyses  of 
the  pigs,  that  the  gray  silicious  pigs  are 
far  less  purified  than  the  white  pigs — ^that 
the  silicon  oxidizes  before  the  pnosphorus, 
and  that  the  carbon  oxidizes  last.  But 
unfortunately  we  see  tihat,  even  in  the 
most  favorable  case,  the  dephosphoriza- 
tion  is  far  from  complete.  The  purified 
prodtict  still  retains  0.005  of  phosphorus 
when  we  deal  with  pigs  which  contain 
0.014  to  0.015.  However,  this  conclusion 
must  not  be  taken  as  absolute.  The  puri- 
fication depends  on  the  percentage  of  ni- 
trate used;  besides,  we  must  remember 
that,  the  refitied  metal  not  being  homo- 
geneous, we  must  consult  the  aiualysis  of 
the  steel  ingots  to  ascertain  the  true  de- 
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phosphorization.  We  find  a  proof  of  the 
lack  of  homogeneity  in  the  fact  that  the 
metal  No.  1  retains  more  phosphorus  than 
No.  2,  while  the  reverse  ought  to  be  the 
case  according  to  the  charges  of  nitrate 
used  in  the  conversiona  In  any  event,  if 
we  refer  to  the  observations  made  at 
KonigBhotte  on  the  refining  of  phosphoric 
pigs  by  the  Bessemer  process,  we  must  not 
be  astonished  if  cast-steel  with  as  much 
as  0.005  of  phosphorus  should  work  al- 
most as  well  when  hot  as  pure  steeL  Dr. 
Miller,  of  King's  College,  found  0.0014  of 
sodium  in  the  refined  metal — ^in  fact,  I 
believe  it  always  contains  some.  GHiie 
soda,  in  percolating  the  molten  metal,  is, 
like  the  nitric  acid,  partiallv  deoxidized 
by  the  carbon  and  the  iron,  but  it  is  im- 
poasible  to  determine  the  sodium  ac- 
curately on  account  of  the  presence  of 
slag  in  the  iron.  I  did  indeed  try — ^by 
treating  the  crude  steel  with  hot  water — 
(o  dissolve  the  soda  belonging  to  the  slag, 
but  the  slag  only  yields  a  poiiion  of  ito 
alkali  to  the  water,  so  that  when  we  sub- 
aequently  endeavor  to  determine  the 
aodixmi  in  the  washed  metal,  we  cannot 


tell  whether  or  not  it  comes  from  the  crude 
steel  or  the  associated  slag.  However 
that  may  be,  the  refined  metal  of  the  third 
conversion  gave  me  0.0006  of  sodium,  after 
having  been,  as  far  as  possible,  deprived 
of  the  adherent  slag — ^by  washing  in  boil- 
ing water — at  the  risk,  it  is  true,  of  also 
dissolving  a  portion  of  the  true  sodium. 
In  any  event,  the  alkahne  metal  ought  to 
be  raUier  beneficial  to  the  final  product. 
In  the  final  melting  for  cast-steel  it  ought 
to  act  again  upon  the  phosphorus  and 
sulphur. 

Slags, — ^The  second  product  of  the 
Heaton  process  is  the  akaline  scoria  re- 
sulting from  the  action  of  the  nitrate  of 
soda.  I  restricted  myself  to  a  complete 
analysis  of  two  samples — the  slag  of  the 
first  and  fifth  conversions.  But  I  satisfied 
myself  that  the  slags  of  the  first  four  con- 
versions are  nearly  identical,  as  also  those 
of  the  four  last  conversions.  We  have 
already  seen  that  they  are  of  two  very 
distinct  types — due  to  the  di£ferent  pro- 
portions of  silicon  in  the  pigs.  These  are 
the  results: 


Elements  deUinnined. 

gUg  of  the  first 

coDversion. 

Longwy  white  pig. 

Slsg  of  the  fifth 

oonvereioD. 
Haysnges  gray  pig 

Siag  or  the  eighth 

conversion, 
partially  analysed. 

fttioa 

0.310 

0.158 

'0.0071 

o.ooef 

0.007 
0.304 
0.010 
traces 
O.Ui 
0.046 
0.005 

0.540 
0.016 

0.005 

0.002 
0.290 
0.008 
0.004 
0.080 
0.041 
0.006 

0.545 

FbosDhoiic  acid «. 

0.018 

tjalphnrio  aieid 

Siilphar   

OhloriiM , 

Soda 

0.305 

Time 

0.005 

Protoxide  of  iron 

0.080 

Protoxide  of  mansanese 

0.034 

^(k^  of  ▼aiuidiQm 

SolfUiur,  eblorine^  vanadiom,  magnesimn,  etc,  by  dif- 
£aeiio6 

.013 

0.997 

0.992 

1000 

The  slags  resulting  from  the  two 
varieties  of  pig  contain  the  same  elements 
and  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  soda,, 
but  the  opaque  dull  slags  of  the  Longwy 
white  pig  are  rich  in  phosphoric  acid, 
wlule  the  vitreous  slags  of  the  Hayanges 
gray  pigs  are  silicious,  so  that  the  diarac- 
ttr  ci  the  slags  tends  to  support  the 
concloaions  afaready  arrived  at  as  to  the 
more  imperfect  purification  of  the  silicious 
pigs.    Tm  piropartion  of  oxide  of  iron  is 


also  less  in  the  silicious  slags  of  the  Hay- 
anges pig  than  in  those  of  the  Longwy 
pig  ;  but  in  both  cases  the  percentage  of 
iron  is  small,  and  the  waste  altogether 
minimum.  In  the  conversions  of  the 
Longwy  pig  the  weight  of  the  slag  is,  in 
fact,  as  we  shall  see,  about  60  kilos. 
(132  Iba),  that  is  to  say,  less  than  9  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  pig  metal  refined. 
Now  the  0.144  of  protoxide  of  iron  corre- 
sponds to  0.112  01  metallic  iron,  of  which 
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the  9  per  cent  make  0.0101  ;  wliich  proyes 
that  the  nitrate  has  not  oxidized  more 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  pig  treated.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  treating  the  Hajanges 
pigs  the  maximum  weight  of  the  slags  is 
85  kilos.  (187  lbs.),  say  12  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  pig,  and  as  the  scoria  con- 
tains only  0.08  of  protoxide  of  iron,  or 
0.062  of  metallic  iron,  the  pig  has  only 
parted  with  0.062  of  the  12  per  cent,  to 
the  slag — say,  0.0086  of  metallic  iron — 
that  is,  less  than  1  per  cent.  We  see,  then, 
that  in  this  process  the  waste  of  iron  is 
almost  nil,  and  that  the  waste  is  solely 
due  to  the  oxidizing  of  foreign  matters. 
This  confirms  the  figures  of  6  per  cent, 
above  given,  as  the  mean  of  the  results 
obtained  from  the  Hayanges  pig  conver- 
sions. 

The  slags  contain  metallic  shot  or 
globules  ;  these  were  carefully  separated 
by  means  of  a  magnet  before  analysis. 
The  slag  of  the  first  conversion  yielded 
8.3  per  cent  of  shot,  those  of  the  fifth  and 
eighth  conversions  between  5  and  6  per 
cent;  but  these  figures  are  variable,  de- 
pending on  the  choice  of  samples  ;  and  in 
general,  as  we  shall  see,  the  percentage 
of  shot  is  higher.  The  pigs  of  Longwy 
and  Hayanges,  as  we  have  already  said, 
yield  very  different  slags.  Water  and 
acids  do  not  dissolve  them  in  the  same 
way. 

Water  easily  decomposes  the  slag  of  the 
Longwy  pig.  The  result  is  a  green  solu- 
tion, which  turns  yellow  after  parting 
with  a  slight  black  deposit  The  liquor 
contains  a  sulphide  of  sodium,  which 
blackens  silver,  and  it  is  this  compound 
which  first  of  all  retains  a  little  sulphide 
of  iron  and  keeps  in  solution  the  sulphide 
of  vanadium.  Water,  however,  only  re- 
moves a  portion  of  the  soda.  It  trans- 
forms the  silico-phosphate  into  a  basic 
compound  soluble  in  water,  chiefly  formed 
of  phosphate  of  soda,  and  into  an  insoluble 
residue  retaining  the  greater  part  of  the 
silica,  about  one-third  of  the  phosphoric 
acidy  and  all  the  non-alkaline  bases.  The 
vanadium  also  is  partly  retained  by  the 
insoluble  silicate. 

When  we  moisten  the  slag  and  leave  it 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  partially  decomposes. 
The  silicate  of  soda  is  transformed  to 
carbonate.  In  treating  the  slag  of  the 
first  conversion  with  water,  0.386  of  it  is 
dissolved,  and  we  find  in  the  solution  8  to 
9  per  cent  of   silica,  25  per   cent    of 


phosphoric  acid,  and  62  per  cent  of  soda, 
while  the  insoluble  residue  is  composed  of 
50  per  cent,  of  silica,  9  to  10  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid,  10  to  11  per  cent  of  soda» 
and  about  30  per  cent  of  oxides  of  iron, 
manganese,  etc^  If  we  compare  these 
figures  with  those  of  the  analyses,  we  see 
that  water  removes  about  five-sixths  of 
the  soda,  one-tenth  of  the  silica,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  phosphoric  add. 

Hydrochloric  acid  completely  dissolves 
the  Longwy  slag.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  liberated.  On  evaporating  to  dryness 
and  redissolving  in  acid  there  is  generally 
a  residue  of  pure  silica,  but  if  it  is  over- 
heated, and  tne  acid  employed  is  not  very 
concentrated,  it  may  also  happen  that  the 
silica  will  retain  various  phosphates  which 
the  acids  will  not  take  up.  The  vanadium 
is  chiefly  concentrated  in  the  alkaline 
solution,  but  is  also  partially  taken  up 
by  the  phospate  of  magnesia.  The  blue 
tint  of  tne  salts  and  the  red  coloring  of 
the  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  vanadium 
leave  no  doubt  upon  this  point  I  have 
besides  proved  tne  absence  of  chrome, 
and  verified  the  formation  of  vanadio 
acid  by  treatment  with  nitre. 

Water  also  dissolves  the  Hayanges  slags. 
When  hot  the  liquor  is  colored  brown  (viz., 
sulpho- vanadate  of  soda),  but  the  solu- 
tion is  chiefly  composed  of  siUcate  of  soda 
with  an  excess  of  base.  The  sla^  No.  5 
yields  0.39  of  its  weight  to  water;  Uie  slag 
of  No.  8,  0.34.  In  both  cases  the  insolu- 
ble residue  softens  at  a  low  red  heat  The 
aqueous  solution  contains  two-thirds  of 
the  soda,  half  the  phosphoric  acid,  and 
nearly  one-third  of  the  silicic  acid.  Neither 
hydrochloric  acid  nor  sulphuric  add  en- 
tirely dissolves  the  Hayanges  sli^.  It  is 
too  silicious  for  that  The  resiaue  is  a 
siUco-phosphate  with  an  excess  of  acid, 
forming  from  0.25  to  0.30  of  the  original 
slag.  To  determine  the  silica  we  treated  the 
substance  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  nitre;  we  so  obtained  siHca 
tinted  somewhat  yellow  by  the  vanadio 
acid.  To  determine  the  soda  we  used 
hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  add. 

In  aU  the  slags,  but  especially  in  that  of 
the  Hayanges  pigs,  the  sulphur  is  a  little 
oxidized.  It  is  generally  found  in  them 
combined  with  sodium,  so  that^  in  spite 
of  the  presence  of  nitric  add,  the  soda 
equally  gives  up  a  part  of  its  oxygen  to 
the  oxicUzable  elements  of  the  pig. 

Now  let  us  try,  by  the  aid  of  these  an- 
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alyses  which  I  have  given,  to  determine 
the  degree  of  refinement  at  which  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  by  the  Heaton  pro- 
cess. To  this  end,  let  os  first  calcidate 
the  quality  of  oxygen  which  the  nitrate 
can  supply.  Assume  that  the  nitric  acid 
be  simply  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
dentoxide  of  nitrogen,  but  that  the  water 
in  the  nitrate  be  entirely  decomposed,  100 
kils.  (220  Iba)  of  Peruvian  nitrate  would 
liberate — ^for  the  90.89  kilos,  of  pure  ni- 
trate, 25.6  kilo&  of  oxygen,  equal  to  55^ 
lbs.;  and  for  the  5.88  lulos.  of  water,  5.2 
kilos,  of  oxygen,  equal  to  11.4  lb&  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  nitric  acid  were  com- 
pletely decomposed,  we  should  have — ^for 
the  90.89  kilos,  of  nitrate,  42.5  kilos,  of 


oxygen,  equal  to  93.4  lbs. ; ,  and  for  the 
5.88  kilos,  of  water,  5.2  of  oxygen,  equal  to 
11.44  lbs.  Total  47.7  kilos.,  equal  to  196 
Iba  Let  us  compare  with  these  figures  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  would  be  requis- 
ite for  the  complete  oxidization  of  all  the 
foreign  elements  in  the  Moselle  pig.  We 
will  take  first  of  aU  the  Longwy  pig  of  the 
first  conversion.  The  weight  converted 
was  720  kilos.,  equal  to  15.84  lbs.,  irre- 
spective of  the  two  iron  bara  Assuming, 
according  to  the  foregoing  analysis,  0.9 
per  cent  of  silicon,  1.42  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phorus, ^  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  3  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  of  which  about  the  half 
had  to  be  expelled,  there  would  be  re- 
quired to  oxidize  these  elements  : 


knot. 

For  the  0.9  p.  «.  nay  6.48 
1.42  *•  10.22 
i  ••        2.40 

1.6        "      10.80 


•• 


lbs.  kilos. 

14       aiUoon 7.02 

22.48  phosphoraB 13.01 

5 .  28  sulphur 2 .  40 

23 .  7C  carbon  transformed  into  carbonic  oxide.  14 .  40 


lbs. 
15.444  oxygen. 
28.6 
5.28 
31.68  " 


Total 36.83  =  81.004 


Now,  for  the  first  conversion  there  were 
used  ^  kilos.  (149  lbs.)  of  nitrate,  which 
would  yield  on  the  first  hypothesis,  20.88 
kQos  (45.9  lbs.)  of  oxygen,  and  on  the  se- 
cond 32.44  kilos.  (71.3  lbs.)  of  oxygen. 
We  see,  then,  that  on  the  most  favorable 
theory  the  proportion  of  oxygen  yielded  by 
the  nitrate  was  insufficient  to  oxidize  all 
the  impurities.  A  fortiori,  it  must  have 
been  so  in  practice,  since,  putting  aside 
the  iron,  we  have  to  take  into  account 
the  oxygen  taken  up  by  the  manganese, 
the  vanadium,  the  earthy  metals,  etc.,  con- 
tained in  the  pigs;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  nitrous  gas,  which  we  see  evolv- 
ed during  the  conversion,  proves  that  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid  is  simply 
reduced  to  the  state  of  dentoxide  of  ni- 


For  the  0.0016  of  silioon,  say 1.07 

"      0.0064  of  phosphorus,  say 4.29 

••     0.0009  of  sulphur,  say. 0.60 


trogen.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  refined  metal  should 
still  retain  some  phosphorus  and  sUicon, 
and  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  iron 
should  have  been  oxidized.  One  can 
understand,  too,  that  the  soda  itself  may 
be  partially  reduced  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

Let  us  calculate  by  the  analysis  of  the 
cakes  of  the  first  conversion  how  much 
oxygen  would  be  requisite  to  complete 
the  refining  of  the  converted  metal.  The 
weight  of  this  product,  reckoning  the 
splashes  of  metal,  was,  in  this  conversion, 
1470  lbs.  (669  kilos.);  or,  rather,  if  we 
add  the  weight  of  metallic  shot  found  in 

I  the  slag,  671  kilos.  (1476  lbs.),  this  will 

'  give  us: 

kikM. 


lbs. 

kilot.           Ibii. 

2.354 

1.16=    2.552  oxygen 

9.438 

5.46=12.012 

1.320 

0.60=    1.320 

Total. 


13.112    7.22      15.884 


Now  this  is  a  minimum,  since  the  cakes, 
owing  to  the  oxidizing  reheating,  are 
purer  than  the  spongy  metal  as  it  comes 
oat  of  the  converter.  Deducting  the  15.8 
lbs.  from  the  81  lb&,  we  see  that  to  arrive 
at  the  result  obtained,  the  nitrate  should 
have  famished  65  Ib&  of  oxygen,  say  44 
per  cent.  Consequently,  the  greater  part 
of  the  nitric  acid  must  have  been  con* 


verted  to  nitrogen,  or  to  protoxide  of  ni- 
trogen. We  see,  too,  that  to  obtain  the 
indispensable  proportions  of  oxygen,  the 
charge  of  nitrate  should  have  been  in- 
creased by  at  least  15  kilos.  (33  lbs.)  But 
even  then,  the  purification  would  not  have 
been  complete,  since  some  portion  of  the 
oxygen  in  question  would  have  reacted  on 
the  iron  and  the  carbon.    If,  then,  the 
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bar  iron,  prepared  from  the  refined  metal 
of  the  first  conversion,  shows  the  charac- 
teristics of  burnt  iron,  we  must  attribute 
it  to  the  reheatings,  and  not  to  an  excess 
of  nitrate  in  the  converter.  The  analyses, 
in  fact,  as  wejl  as  the  remeltings  for  fipfceel, 
prove  that  the  cakes  resulting  from  the 
first  conversion  were  sufficiently  carbu- 
rized.  But,  had  they  not  been  so,  I  should 
not,  on  this  account,  fear  an  excess  of  ni- 
trate. It  would  be  always  easv  to  restore 
the  proper  percentage  of  caroon  to  the 
refined  metal.  It  would  suffice  to  add  at 
the  remelting  for  steel  a  sufficiently  large 
percentage  of  pure  spiegeleisen,  as  is  done 
in  the  Bessemer  and  Martin  processes. 

There  would,  however,  be  two  objec- 
tions to  the  use  of  an  excess  of  nitrate. 
In  spite  of  the  extra  heat  which  would 
be  evolved,  we  might  fear  that  the  metal 
would  not  remain  fluid  to  the  last,  and 
that  it  might  in  consequence  lose  itis  ho- 
mogeneity; and  then  there  would  be  the 
extra  cost;  instead  of  68  kilos.  (150  lbs.) 
of  nitrate,  83  or  85  kilos.  (182  lbs.  or  187 
lbs.)  would  be  required,  say  11}  or  12  per 
cent,  instead  of  9|  per  cent. 

The  refined  product  is  not  homogene- 
ous, and  would  no  doubt  be  even  less 
so  if  the  decarburization  were  more  ad- 
vanced. But  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
matter  of  small  consequence,  since,  in  any 
event,  the  refined  product  has  to  be  re- 
melted  in  the  reverberatory  furnace.  It 
is  perfectly  evident  that  the  most  econom- 
id^  method  would  be  to  run  the  refined 
metal  straight  from  the  converter  into  the 
reverberatory  furnace,  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  easy  to  manage.  As  to  the  cost 
of  these  heavy  charges  of  nitrate,  we  can- 
not pretend  to  ignore  the  fact  that  it  will 
be  large,  especially  at  the  present  price  of 
nitrate.  But  on  this  head  I  propose  pres- 
ently to  suggest  a  modification  of  the 
process  which  would  allow  of  the  charge 
of. nitrate  being  very  considerably  re- 
duced. 

Let  us  go  into  the  same  calculations  with 
regard  to  the  Hayanges  gray  pig.  Accord- 
ing to  the  analyses  I  have  given,  the  remelt- 
ed  Hayanges  pig  contains  3  per  cent,  of  sili* 
con,  1.27  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  0.1  per 
cent  of  sulphur,  and  8  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
If  we  propose,  as  above,  to  remove  only  half 
the  carbon,  we  should  require  to  oxidize 
these  elements  in  a  charge  of  705.7  kilos. 
(13  cwt.  95  lbs.)  of  pig,  which  was  the  weight 
of  the  three  last  conversionfi — the  following 


quantities  of  oxygen — for  3  per  cent,  or 
45  lbs.  of  silicon,  50  lb&  of  oxygen;  for 
1.275  per  cent.,  20  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  25 
lbs.  of  oxygen;  for  0.10  per  ceni  or  1.6 
lb&  of  sulphur,  11  lbs.  of  oxygen;  for  1.50 
per  cent,  or  23  lbs.  of  carbon,  31  lbs.  of 
oxygen;  total,  108  lbs.  of  oxygen.  Assu- 
ming that  the  nitric  acid  gave  up  all  its 
oxygen,  these  108  lbs.  would  have  re- 
quired 226.6  lbs.  of  nitrate;  now  the  max- 
imum used  was  199  lbs.  llie  purification, 
then,  could  not  be  complete,  and  all  the 
less  so  that  the  nitric  acid  is  not  entirely 
decomposed,  and  that  the  iron,  the  man- 
ganese, and  the  other  elements  absorbed 
at  least  11  lbs.  of  oxvgen,  or  24  lbs.  of  ni- 
trate, according  to  the  proportion  of  me- 
tallic oxides  in  the  slags.  A  fortiori^  then, 
we  need  not  be  astonished  if  the  metal 
produced  by  the  filth  and  sixth  conver- 
sions still  contains  a  notable  percentage 
of  phosphorus  and  silicon,  since  only  147 
lbs.  of  nitrate  were  used  in  the  fifth,  and 
but  169  lbs.  in  the  sixth  conversion. 

Let  us  calculate  how  much  oxygen 
would  have  been  required  to  finish  the 
refining  in  the  fifth  conversion. 

The  refined  metal  weighed  647  kilos. 
(1,423  lbs.);  or  if  we  add  the  5.2  per  100 
of  shot  in  the  114  kilos.  (250  lbs.)  of  slagSy 
653  kilos.  (1,436  lbs.).  Now,  taking  the 
analysis  of  the  cakes  which  we  have  given 
above,  the  653  kilos.  (1,436  lbs.)  contain 
0.0053,  or  3.46  kilos.,  equal  to  7  lbs.  of  sili- 
con, which  would  have  required  3.75  lbs, 
equal  to  8.250  lbs.  oxygen;  0.0092,  or  6.01 
kuos.,  equal  to  13  lbs.  of  phosphorus, 
which  would  have  required  7.69  kilos., 
equal  to  16.9  lbs.  oxygen;  0.0001,  or  0.06 
kilos.,  equal  to  0.13  lbs.  of  sulphur,  which 
would  have  required  0.06  kilos.,  equal  to 
0.13  lbs.  oxygen;  total,  11.50  kilo&,  equal 
to  25.3  lbs.  of  oxygen. 

And  these  11.50  kilos.  (25  lbs.)  are  a 
minimum,  seeing  that  the  crude  steel,  as 
it  comes  irom.  the  converter,  is  not  so  pure 
as  the  cakes;  and  when  we  consider,  too, 
that  the  alkaline  salt  ianot  completely  de- 
composed, we  see  that  the  charge  of  ni- 
trate should  have  been  augmented  by  at 
least  30  or  35  kilo&  (66  lbs.  or  77  lbs.), 
which  would  bring  us  nearly  to  the  same 
figure  we  before  arrived  at — 103  kilos. 
(226  lbs.) — and  shows  us  that  in  any 
event,  instead  of  9.4  per  cent,  of  nitrat^ 
14  or  15  per  cent,  should  have  been  used. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  refining  of 
silicious  brands  by  the  Beaton  process 
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would  be  too  costl j,  and  that  we  must,  in 
any  event  restrict  its  use  to  white  pigs, 
the  price  of  which,  however,  as  we  all 
know,  is  less  than  that  of  gray  pig. 

Now  let  ns  ascertain  from  the  analyses 
what  becomes  of  the  soda  of  the  nitrate 
and  the  phosphoras  of  the  pig  in  the  con- 
verter. If  we  knew  the  exact  weight  of 
the  slags,  and  if  they  were  as  homogeneous 
as  the  cakes,  we  could  calculate  from  the 
analyses  the  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  soda  carried  off  in  the  slag,  and  com- 
pare the  result  with  the  quanaties  in  the 
pig  and  in  the  nitrate.  We  can  do  so  ap- 
proximately in  the  case  of  liie  Hayanges 
pigs;  it  is  more  difSksult  in  the  case  of  the 
Longwy  pigs,  the  sli^  from  which  are 
soaroely  homogeneous  and  but  little  fluid. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  them  adhered 
to  the  lining  of  the  converter,  and  could 
not  be  weighed. 

Wevnll  first  of  aQ  see  what  we  can  leam 
from  the  slags  of  conversion  No.  6.  They 
weigh  114  kilos.  (250  lbs.);  or,  if  we  de- 
duct the  6.2  of  metallic  shot,  108  kilos. 
(237  lbs.).  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
figure  of  108  kUos.  (287  lbs.)  is  too  high, 
for  the  slag  would  contain  more  soda  than 
the  nitrate  itself  could  have  yielded.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  the  slag  of 
the  last  three  conversions.  The  mass 
weighed  certainly  contains  more  globules 
of  metal  than  the  sample  chosen  for  analy- 
na.  We  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  too, 
bj  calculation.  As  the  lining  of  the  con- 
verter is  hardly  at  all  attacked  by  the  ni- 
trate, we  can  reckon  approximatively  the 
weight  of  the  slag  by  the  amount  of  silica 
that  would  be  yielded  by  the  pig  and  the 
nnd. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  706.8 
Uo&  (13.91  cwi)  of  pig  converted  in  the 
fifth  operation  contain  3  per  cent,  of  sili- 
con, say,  21.20  kilos.  (46.6 lbs.);  the  cakes 
retain  after  conversion,  8.40  kilos.  (7.9 
lbs.);  the  difference,  say,  17.74 kilos.  (38.4 
Ibe.)  represents  the  silicon  given  up  to 
the  slag.  The  corresponding  weight  of 
silica  is  36.96  kilos.  (81  lbs.);  we  must 
add  the  sUica  of  the  sand  used  as  a  dilu- 
ent, 9.86  kilos.  (20  lbs.),  and  the  result 
is  for  the  silica  of  the  slag,  46.32  kilos. 
(101  Iba.). 

And  as  by  the  analysis  the  slags  con- 
tiin  0.64  of  silioa,  we  find  the  weight  of 
the  slags  to  be 


101  x?S 

•  Oft 


187  lbs. 


This  weight  is  probably  still  in  excess 
of  the  truth,  because  the  silicon  returned 
in  the  refined  metal  is  probably  rather 
greater  than  what  is  shown  by  analyses  of 
the  cakes.  If,  however,  we  admit  these 
figures,  we  shall  find  that  the  analysis  will 
give  us  for  the  quantity  of  soda,  0.29  X 
85=24.65  kilos.=54  lbs.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  100  parts  of  crude  nitrate  yield 
a  maximum  of  34.7  of  soda,  we  see  that 
the  67  kilos.  (147  lbs.)  of  nitrate  used  in 
this  conversion  could  only  have  yielded 
23.25  kilos.  (51  lbs.)  of  soda.  These  re- 
sults do  not  exactly  agree,  and  that  goes  to 
prove  what  I  said — that  the  weight  of  the 
slag  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  80 
kilos.  (176 lbs.).  We  may,  however,  de- 
duce this  further  conclusion,  viz.,  that 
very  little  of  the  soda  could  have  escaped 
the  action  of  the  silica,  and  that  very  lit- 
tle could  have  been  volatilized,  or  passed 
in  the  shape  of  sodium  into  the  refined 
metal. 

Let  us  apply  the  same  calculations  to 
the  phosphorus.  The  pig  converted  con- 
tains 9.01  kilos.  (19.8 11^)  of  phosphorus  ; 
the  cakes  retain  of  it  6.01  kilos.  (133  lbs.) ; 
the  weight  eliminated  from  pig  is  3.00 
kilos.  (6.6  lbs.),  which  ought  to  have 
yielded  6.80  kilos,  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Now,  reckoning  the  contents  in  phos- 
phoras of  the  slag  at  0.016,  the  85  kilos. 
(187  Iba)  of  slag  only  contain  1.360  kilos. 
(2.9  lbs.) ;  that  is  to  say,  the  one-fifth  part 
of  the  phosphoras  eliminated  from  the 
pig.  The  difference  is  so  great  that  we 
must  conclude  that  in  the  presence  of  ex- 
cess of  silica  the  greater  part  of  the  phos- 
phorus must  have  been  volatilized,  either 
in  the  form  of  free  phosphoras,  phos- 
phorous acid,  or  phosphoric  acid. 

We  have  not  all  the  materials  for  work- 
ing out  these  calculations  for  the  sixth 
and  eighth  conversions.  We  can,  how- 
ever, ascertain  that  the  weight  of  slag 
must  have  been  between  80  and  100  kilos. 
— that  almost  the  whole  of  the  soda  is 
contained  in  them,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  phosphorus  eliminated  has 
been  volatilized. 

If  we  now  repeat  these  calculations  for 
the  Longwy  slags,  which  contain  little 
silica,  we  shall  find  the  results  will  be 
very  different.  Let  us  examine  the  first 
conversion.  The  720  kilos.  (1,584 lbs.)  of 
pig  converted  at  0.009  of  silicon  contain 
6.48  kilos.  (14  lbs.);  the  cakes  at  0.0016 
retain  of  it  1.07  (2  lbs.);  there  remains  of 
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silicon  passed  into  the  slag,  5.41  kilos.  (12 
lbs.);  which  corresponds  to  silica,  11.27 
kilos.  (24.6  lbs.);  we  have  to  add  for  the 
.9  of  silica  from  the  diluent  sand,  8.10 
kilos.  (18  lbs.);  which  will  give  as  the  to- 
tal silica  of  the  slags,  19.37  kUos.  (42  lbs.). 
Consequently,  as  the  slags  contain  0.31 
per  cent  of  silica,  we  have  as  their  total 
weight 

19 .  37  X  '-^«  62  kilos.  =  136  lbs. 

42X-^=1361b8. 

This  figure  is  much  higher  than  the  25 
kilos.  (55  lbs.)  found  by  experiments  ;  but 
I  have  already  observed  that  these  basic 
slags  are  very  pasty,  and  that  a  very  con- 
siderable percentage  of  them  adheres,  to 
the  lining  of  the  converter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  figure  of  62  kilos.  (136  Iba)  is 
perhaps  rather  too  high,  because,  as  I  be- 
fore said,  the  refined  metal  ought  to  retain 
more  silicon  than  the  cakes  do.  We  must, 
then,  consider  these  62  kilos.  (136  lbs.)  as 
a  maximum.  Consequently,  as  the  slags 
by  analysis  contain  0.304  of  soda,  we  shall 
have  also  for  the  alkaline  bases,  on  multi- 
plying the  62  kilos.  (136  lbs.)  by  0.304,  a 
maximum  of  18.85  kilos.,  or  41  Iba 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  68  kilos. 
(150  lbs.)  of  nitrate  ought  to  have  yielded 
the  still  higher  figure  of  23.60  kilos.  (51 
lbs. )  of  soda,  an  incontestable  proof  that 
a  notable  quantity  of  soda,  ill-retained  by 
the  silica,  has  either  disappeared  during 
the  conversion  in  the  form  of  vapor,  or 
has  combined  with  the  iron  in  the  form  of 
sodium. 

As  to  the  phosphorus,  we  find  the  re- 
sults :  Phosphorus  in  the  pig,  10.22  kilos. 
(22.4  lbs.);  phosphorus  reteined  by  the 
cakes,  4.29  kilos.  (9  lbs.) ;  phosphorus  el- 
iminated, 5.93  kilos.  (13  lbs.) ;  a  weight 
which  corresponds  to  13.48  ]alo&  (2.96 
lbs.)  of  phosphoric  acid.  Now  the  62 
kilos.  (136  lbs.)  of  slag,  which  yielded 
0.158  of  phosphoric  acid,  contain  9.80 
kilos.  (21.4  lbs.)  ;  and  this,  too,  must 
be  taken  as  a  maximum.  So  not  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  phosphorus  elimin- 
ated are  really  retamed  by  the  slag. 
There  is,  consequently,  still  a  loss  by 
volatilization,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  great 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Hayanges  pig.  There 
the  soda,  more  entangled  by  the  silica, 
acts  less  energetically  on  the  phosphoric 
ftdd.    We  have  here  a  new  proof  of  the 


influence  of  silicious  slags  on  phosphoric 
compounds  at  high  temperatures. 

These  considerations  will  now  permit 
us  to  investigate  the  chemical  reactions 
which  take  place  in  the  Heaton  converter, 
and  to  explain  the  very  varied  phenomena 
which  are  exhibited.  When  the  molten 
metal  reaches  the  nitrate  the  latter  is  at 
once  decomposed  ;  the  nitric  acid  is  at 
once  reduced  to  the  condition  of  nitrogen, 
or  protoxide  of  nitrogen;  but  there  is  also 
formed  a  little  oxide,  which  we  recognize 
by  the  reddish  vapors  which  escape  from 
the  converter. 

The  oxygen  of  the  nitre  first  seizes  on 
the  silicon,  the  phosphorus  and  the  sul- 
phur hold  out  longer,  the  carbon  lon^^est 
of  alL  A  part  of  the  sulphur  passes  mto 
the  slag  in  the  form  of  sulphuret  of  so- 
dium. Of  the  metals  the  manganese,  and 
no  doubt  also  the  metallic  earms,  are  to  a 
great  extent  oxidized  ;  the  iron  is  hardly 
acted  on  at  aU,  so  long  as  there  is  no  ex^ 
cess  of  nitrate  used.  Only  a  portion  of 
the  oxidized  products  is  found  in  the  slag. 
The  carbon  escapes  in  the  form  of  carbon- 
ic oxide.  The  slag  contains  no  trace  of 
carbonate  of  soda ;  the  silicon,  indeed, 
ti*ansformed  into  silica,  is  completely  re- 
tained in  the  slag  by  the  soda  and  other 
bases.  The  phosphorus  holds  an  interme- 
diate position  between  these  two  substan- 
ces, both  as  regards  its  distribution  among 
the  oxidized  products  and  as  regards  its 
property  of  oxidization.  Some  portion  of 
it  forms  phosphate  of  soda ;  some  escapes  in 
the  form  of  vapors  more  or  less  oxidized. 
The  relative  quantities  of  phosphate  and 
vapors  depend  on  the  degree  of  satura- 
tion of  the  soda  by  the  silica,  and  proba- 
bly, also,  on  the  temperature.  If  we  wish 
to  retain  the  phosphoric  acid,  we  must 
not  mix  silicious  sand  with  the  nitrate. 
(to  be  contimusd.) 


ATTENTION  is  being  dravm  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  to  the  alterations 
which  the  climate  of  Australia  is  under- 
going, in  consequence  of  the  systematic 
denudation  of  ivfie  covering  which  the 
surface  of  the  country  is  being  subjected 
to.  The  Gk>vemment  of  Victoria  have 
appointed  an  Inspector  of  State  Forests, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  timber  and  the  reckless  destruction  of 
live  wood,  and  at  the  same  time  to  estab* 
lish  nurseries  of  forest  trees  in  various 
parts  of  the  colony. 
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BAILWAT  KESISTANCE. 


From   •*  Englneeiing. 


«« 


We  have  been  lately  favored  with  the 
details  of  some  experiments  made  on  the 
Southern  and  Western  Railway,  of  Queens- 
land, in  May  last,  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive resistances  to  traction  on  the  yarious 
gradients  and  curves  on  that  line ;  and 
although  these  experimente  present  cer- 
tain inconsistencies  which  render  it  im- 
possible to  deduce  from  them  any  precise 
rule  for  calculating  the  resistance  due  te 
a  curve  of  any  given  radius,  yet  they  pos- 
sess for  many  of  our  readers  an  interest 
far  more  than  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to 
a  record  in  our  pages,  and  we  therefore 
propose  to  give  an  account  of  them  in  the 
present  notice.  .  The    Queensland   rail- 
ways, of  which  we  gave  a  description  in 
oar  last  number,  are,  as  most  of  our  rea- 
ders are  aware,  of  3  ft  6  in.  gauge,  and  it 
lathis  pecuUarity  in  the  gauge  which  gives 
the  experiments  just  referred  to  special 
interest.    The  experimente  were  made  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Jetter,  the  locomotive  super- 
intendent of  the  line,  and  they  consisted 
in  drawing  over  the  latter,  from  Murphy's 
Creek  to  Troowoomba,  at  a  speed  of  10 
miles  per  hour,  a  train  of  seven  vehicles, 
the  tractive  force  required  at  the  different 
portions  of  the  journey  being  carefully 
ascertained  by  means  of  a  dynamometer. 
The  train  was  made  up  of  six  empty  wagons 
and  a  brake  van,  the  latter  containiDg  10 


Weight 
tODl.   cwL   qra. 


cwt  of  ballasi    The  weights,  etc.,  of  the 
vehicles  are  as  follows: 

No.  of 
whe«Li. 
.     4 
.    4 

Carriage  truck 2     15     0     4 

Covered  goods  wagon.     5 
Low  sided       **  4 

4 
4 


Brake  ran. 5  14 

Covered  goods  wagon.  3  18 

15 
8 


1 
1 
0 
2 


6 


«• 


«« 


19     0     6 

19     0     6 


«< 


(I 


19     0     6 


36 


Total  gross  weight    32     13     0    .... 

We  gave  particulars  of  the  rolling  stock 
for  the  Queensland  Hnes,  on  pages  174  and 
196  of  our  second  volume ;  but  we  may 
mention  here  that  the  wagons  have  wheels 
2  ft  in  diameter,  and  that  the  wheel  base 
of  the  four-wheeled  vehicles  is  7  ft  The 
six-wheeled  vehicles  have,  we  believe,  a 
wheel  base  of  15  ft. ;  but  they  are  fitted 
with  Mr.  John  Clark's  arrangement  for 
enabling  the  wheels  te  adjust  themselves 
te  curves,  so  that  the  long  wheel  base 
does  not  increase  the  frictional  resist- 
ance. 

With  a  View  of,  in  the  first  place,  ascer- 
taining what  we  may  call  the  normal  fric- 
tional resistence  of  the  Queensland  roll- 
ing steck,  at  the  speed  of  10  miles  per 
hour,  we  have  selected  from  Mr.  Jetter  s 
experiments,  those  made  on  the  straight 
portions  of  the  line,  and  embodied  them 
in  the  annexed  Table,  N  3.  I. 


TABLE  No.  L. 

Showing  thx  Besistakces  on  thb  Stsaioht  Pobtioks  or  ths  Lnos. 

Weigfd  cf  Train,  ^  tons,  13  cicL    Speed,  10  miles  per  hour. 


Grftdient. 


Strain  on 

d>  namometer 

in  cwUi. 


Lml. 
ltll(S85 

linW.. 

Iin87. 

linn. 

linW. 

liafiO. 

liaSS. 

linfiO. 


5 

5i 
10 
12 
13 
13i 
15 
15 
16i 
18 


Total  reslitance 

of  train 
inpoondtporton. 


RpKistance 

in  pounds  per  ton 

dtte  to  graYity. 


Frictional 

resistiinco  in 

pounds  per  ton. 


17.15 
18.87 
34.30 
41.16 
44.59 
46.30 
51.45 
51.45 
56.60 
61.74 


3  58 
18.66 
22.85 
25.74 
27.65 
33.04 
37.33 
40.72 
44.80 


17.15 
15.29 
15.64 
18.31 
18.85 
18.65 
17.51 
14.12 
15.88 
16.94 


Hflsn  frictional  xenBtance  in  ponnds  per  ton  = , 


16.84 


The  data  given  by  Mr.  Jetter  are,  the 
weight  of  the  train,  the  gradients,  and  the 


tractive  force  required,  in  cwte.,  and  from 
the  first  and  last  of  these  data  we  have 
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calculated  the  total  reHiatancea  of  the  train, 
in  pounds  per  ton,  as  givea  in  the  third 
column  of  the  Table.  Deducting  from 
these  amounts  the  resistanoe  due  to  gray- 
ity  in  each  case,  ire  get  the  remainders 
given  in  the  last  column  of  the  Table, 
whioh  represent  the  frictional  resistance 
of  the  train  in  pounds  per  ton.  These  re- 
sults, it  will  be  seen,  agree  verj  fairl; 
with  each  other;  but  their  mean,  16.81  lbs. 
per  ton,  is  certainlj  extremely  high,  even 
when  the  small  diameter  of  the  wheels  is 
considered.  To  some  extent  this  high 
frictional  resistance  may  be  due  to  the 
train  being  composed  of  empty  wagons, 
TA.BLB 


the  friction  of  empty  railway  Tehicles  be- 
ing generally  slightly  greater  per  ton  than 
that  of  the  same  Tehicles  when  loaded ; 
but  this  canae  would  only  account  for  a 
small  portion  of  the  resistance,  which  is 
most  certainly  excessive,  and  can  only  be 
caused  by  some  defects  in  the  construction 
or  state  of  maintenance  of  tiie  rolling 
stock.  The  resistance  is,  in  fact,  so  hign 
that  we  should  have  hesitated  to  acc^t 
the  data  as  correct  had  not  the  coincidence 
in  the  results  obtained  on  the  Tarioos  gra- 
diento  shown  ooQclusivel^  the  correctness 
of  the  dynamametric  indications. 

The  frictional  resistance  on  the  straight 
Nol  a, 


SHOTINa  TSE  BXUBIUtCES  OH  THE  ClTBfKD  FOKTtOaa  OT  TBI  Ll 

WA/M  <:f  Trx^  32  ton*  13  cief.     Bpted,  lOmiKspcrflouf. 


1 

s 

B 

ii 

1 

M 

in 

ill 

3 

1 

•s 
S 

I 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

h 

li 

571 

1  in  130 

1 

37.74 

18.66 

18.08 

3.84 

30 

1  •■     88 

5 

51-45 

35  45 

26.00 

9.16 

20 

1  ■■     60 

6 

54.88 

37.33 

17.55 

0.71 

15 

1  *■     60 

30 

68,60 

44.80 

23.80 

6.96 

13 

1  ■'     60 

7 

68.31 

37.33 

20.98 

4.14 

10 

1  "   100 

31 

46,30 

23.40 

23.90 

7.06 

10 

1  "     50 

» 

66.17 

44.80 

20.37 

3.53 

91 

1  "     80 

4 

48  03 

38  00 

20,0a 

3,18 

9 

1  "     60 

31 

73,03 

44.80 

27  23 

10  39 

8 

1   ■'    113 

3 

41.16 

20.00 

ai  IB 

4.33 

8 

1  ■'     60 

16 

64.88 

37.33 

17  55 

0.71 

8 

1  •■     60 

19} 

66  89 

44.80 

23.09 

5  25 

7 

1  "   336 

10 

34.30 

9.91 

24  39 

7.55 

7 

1  "   110 

3 

44.59 

20.36 

24.23 

7.49 

7 

J  "     60 

ai 

73.03 

44.80 

27.23 

10.39 

ei 

1  »     50 

a 

75  48 

44.80 

30  08 

13.84 

6 

1  ■'     80 

4 

48.03 

38.00 

20  02 

3.18 

la 

6 

1  ■•     60 

aai 

77.18 

44.80 

32.38 

15  54 

19 

3 

1  ■•     71 

16 

64.88 

31.56 

23.33 

6  49 

30 

1  "     (U 

151 

66.60 

32.60 

24.10 

7.3(1 

31 

^ 

1  *■     60 

60.03 

37.33 

2a.  70 

5.86 

23 

5' 

LtTeL 

e' 

30  GS 

3.74 

33 

6 

1  "   625 

7 

34.01 

3  58 

20;  43 

3.S9 

34 

G 

1  "  800 

8 

27,44 

7,47 

19.97 

3.13       1 

3-) 

6 

1  "   110 

11 

48.03 

30.36 

27.66 

10.83 

SS 

G 

1  ■'   106 

14 

48.03 

31.33 

26.69 

9.85 

87 

6 

1  ■■  ino 

14 

48.03 

23.40 

25.62 

8.78 

as 

6 

1  ■■   so 

IB 

64.S8 

28.00 

26.88 

10.04 

39 

6 

I  "     74 

18 

61.74 

30.36 

31.48 

14  61 

30 

G 

1  "     65 

19 

65.17 

34.46 

33.71 

13.87 

81 

G 

1  "     60 

31 

73.03 

37.33 

34.70 

17.86 
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poitions  of  the  line  being  ascertained,  the 
increase  in  that  resistance  due  to  the 
Tarions  curves  can  be  readily  determined 
from  Mr.  Jetter's  other  experiments,  the 
details  of  which  are  included  in  the  first 
four  columns  of  Table  No.  IL  From 
these  data,  we  have,  as  before,  calculated 
the  total  resistance  of  the  train  in  pounds 
per  ton  {vide  fifth  column  of  the  Table), 
and  deducting  from  these  amounts  the  re- 
sistanoe  due  to  gravity  in  each  case,  we  get 
the  frictional  resistimces  on  the  various 


curves  as  given  in  the  seventh  column  of 
the  Table.  Deducting  a^ain  from  these 
last-mentioned  resistances  the  normal 
frictional  resistance  on  the  straight  por- 
tions of  the  line,  as  before  determined, 
we  get  the  remainders  included  in  the 
last  column  of  the  Table,  these  represent- 
ing the  increase  in  the  normal  frictional 
resistance  (in  pounds  per  ton)  due  to  the 
various  curves,  of  which  the  radii,  in 
chains,  are  given  in  the  second  column  of 
the  Table. 


TABLE  Na  m, 

Showino  trb  IxcaauaM  or  Fbiotiokaii  Bisxbtance  dxtb  to  Cubvatubx. 

Gauge  cf  lAne,  di  ft  B  in.     TVom  eonaisling  qf  nven  vehidts  %oeighing  32  tons,  13  cwL  gross. 

Speed,  10  nuks  per  hour. 


BadiQS  of  curves  in  chains. 


57f 
»., 
15.. 
11. 
10  . 

^ 
9. 

8. 

7. 

fit 
6. 

^ 

5. 


Nnmber  of  ez- 

psrlments 

from  which 

the  results  are 

dedooed. 


1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
3 
10 


iBcresss  in  fl'totlonal  reststanoe  due  to  curratafe,  ex* 
pressed  in  pounds  per  ton.  Ytdxtn,  dedaoed  from  Tabl» 
No.  n. 


Max  imam. 


2.24 

9.16 

6.96 

4.U 

7.06 

3.18 

10.39 

5.26 

10.39 

13.81 

15.54 

7.26 

17.86 


Mlnlmam. 


2.24 
0.71 
6.96 
4.14 
3.52 
3.18 

10.39 
0.71 
7.49 

13.84 
3.18 
5.86 
3.13 


Mean. 


2.24 
4.93 
6  96 
4.14 
5.29 
3.18 

10.39 
3.42 
8.48 

13.84 
9.36 
6.54 
9.63 


For  convenience  of  reference,  we  have 
embodied  the  various  amounts,  represent- 
ing the  increase  in  the  frictional  resist- 
tnce  on  curves,  in  the  preceding  Table 
No.  nL,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  they 
present  some  striking  inconsistencies. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  considerable  variation  between 
the  increase  in  the  frictional  resistance 
obtained  in  different  instances  on  curves 
of  the  same  radii,  the  maximum  being  in 
several  cases  over  five  times — and  in  one 
instance  over  twelve  times — ^the  minimum 
value.  Again,  the  increase  of  the  fric- 
tional resistance  on  the  sharper  curves  is, 
in  many  oaseSy  less  than  that  observed  on 
those  of  larger  radius;  but  this  is  probably 
doe  to  some  of  the  curves  being  so  short 
that  tiie  resistance  on  them  was  not  fairly 
ascertained.  Indeed,  Mr.  Jetter  expressly 
stales  in  his  report  that  many  of   the 


curves  on  the  main  line  are  so  short  that 
to  obtain  accurate  results  was  a  difficult 
matter,  and  he  further  says,  that  the  re- 
sults only  hold  good  for  curves  of  short 
radius  which  do  not  exceed  10  chains  in 
length.  He  states  that  if  the  curve  ex- 
ceeds 10  chains  in  length  the  tractive 
force  necessary  at  the  end  of  the  curve  is 
much  increased.  At  the  end  of  a  5  chain 
curve,  of  which  the  length  was  18  chains, 
and  gradient  1  in  60,  the  tractive  force 
required  was  22  cwt.,  instead  of  21  cwt., 
as  given  in  the  Table.  Altogether,  there- 
fore, as  we  stated  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  notice,  Mr.  Jetter's  experi* 
ments  do  not  afford  sufficient  data  to 
enable  us  to  form  any  definite  rule  for  the 
increase  of  the  resistance  on  curves  of 
railways  laid  to  the  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge  ;  but 
they  nevertheless  possess  considerable 
interest,  and  they  may,  moreover,  serve 
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as  a  nucleus,    to    which    some    of    our 
readers  may  be   able   to    add  the  par- 


ticulars of  other  experiments  of  a  similar 
kind. 


CONCBETE  STONE  IN  INDIA. 


From  "The  Mechanics'  Maguine. 


*t 


All  who  are  acquainted  with  Bombay 
are  well  aware  how  badly  it  is  off  for 
good  building  stone.  The  materials  in 
ordinary  use  are  trap  and  Porebunder 
stone,  the  former  of  which  gives  a  heavy 
ponderous  appearance  to  the  buildings, 
whilst  the  latter  is  of  a  very  perishable 
nature.  The  Coorla  stone  is  much  more 
tlurable,  but  it  is  so  hard  as  to  be  almost 
unworkable.  The  stone  from  Hemnug- 
gur  answers  well,  but  the  cost  of  transit 
is  so  great  as  to  preclude  its  use  in  all  but 
very  special  cases.  Hence  the  want  of  a 
good  and  cheap  building  material  has  been 
long  and  seriously  felt  in  Bombay.  That 
want,  we  are  glad  to  find,  is  now  supplied 
by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Ransome*s  sili- 
cious  stone.  The  value  of  this  invention 
having  become  known  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  manufacture  of  the  Ransome 
stone  was  forthwith  directed  to  be  carried 
out  at  the  Government  Works  in  Bombay. 
An  establishment  was  organized  by  Mr. 
A  Pye-Smith,  a  gentleman  from  the  in- 
ventor's works  at  East  Greenwich,  and 
is  now  in  fuU  work,  producing  stone  on 
Mr.  Bansome's  beautiful  principle.  The 
new  stone  appears  to  afford  much  satis- 
faction, and  the  prospect  of  a  material  at 
once  pleasant  in  color,  enduring  in  texture, 
and  moderate  in  price,  is  especially  cheer- 
ing where  such  serious  drawoacks  as  those 
to  which  we  have  referred  exist  The  intro- 
duction of  the  stone,  too,  is  singularly 
opportune,  inasmuch  as  the  Government  is 
just  commencing  a  series  of  large  buildings, 
which  it  was  wished  to  make  as  permanent 
as  possible.  The  Bansome  stone — as  our 
readers  are  for  the  most  part  aware — ^is 
produced  by  dissolving  nints  in  caustic 
soda  and  mixing  the  resulting  silicate  of 
soda  with  dry  silicious  sand  and  limestone 
powder.  The  paste  thus  formed  is  mould- 
ed to  any  desired  shape,  and  then  hard- 
ened by  immersion  in  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium.  A  shower  bath  of 
cold  water  drives  off  the  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  the  stone,  after  being  dried, 
is  ready  for  use. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  remember, 


from  our  description  of  the  Bansome's 
Stone  Works  at  East  Greenwich,  that  the 
process  of  saturation  with  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium  is  accomplished  by 
hose  playing  on  the  block,  as  well  as  by 
immersion.  Mr.  Bansome  has,  however, 
improved  this  part  of  the  process,  and  in 
connection  with  his  son,  Mr.  Ernest  Ban- 
some,  and  the  well-known  Mr.  Bessemer, 
has  recently  obtained  another  patent,  in 
which  is  claimed  the  "saturating,  washing, 
and  drying  blocks  or  moulded  pieces  of 
artificial  stone  by  means  of  a  vacuum  or 
pressure,  or  by  both  vacuum  and  pressure 
combined."  And  the  works  have  now 
been  fitted  up  with  air  pumps  and  other 
apparatus  for  this  purpose  with  the  most 
satisfactory  result.  In  the  Government 
Works  at  Bombay,  Mr.  Pye-Smith  has 
introduced  another  very  ingenious  ar- 
rangement for  earring  out  this  part  61 
this  process,  consisting  of  an  air-tight  iron 
chest,  into  the  upper  side  of  which  a  pipe 
is  carried  from  a  tank  placed  at  a  con- 
siderable height  above  the  building.  The 
chest  has  a  movable  bottom,  vmich  is 
lowered  by  a  winch  and  placed  on  a  trav- 
eller. When  the  plate  has  been  loaded 
with  moulded  material — the  pieces  being 
placed  over  vents  made  in  we  movable 
bottom — ^it  is  placed  beneath  the  saturator, 
which  somewhat  resembles  a  diving  belL 
It  is  then  screwed  up  in  its  place  and  well 
packed,  the  cock  of  the  down  pipe  is  then 
opened,  and  the  chloride  of  c^cium  ad- 
mitted under  the  pressure  of  a  good  head. 
It  rapidljr  permeates  the  soft  masses  ex- 
posed to  its  action  and  converts  them  into 
durable  stone,  after  which  they  are  treat- 
ed with  water  in  the  usual  way.  The  only 
drawback  the  manufacture  at  first  ex- 
perienced was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
sand  of  the  proper  quality.  There  is  no 
silicious  sand  in  or  near  Bombay,  but 
after  several  journeys,  Mr.  Smith  found  a 
supply  at  Eutch  Mandive.  The  limestone 
powder  is  readily  obtained  by  pounding 
Porebunder  stone  to  a  sufficient  degree  of 
fineness.  The  natural  materials  being 
thus  formed,  the  manuf actered  ingredients, 
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Bnch  as  the  silicate  of  soda  and  chloride 
of  calcium,  are  readily  obtainable,  and 
thus  enable  this  important  manufacture 
to  be  developed  where  it  will  prove  of 
the  greatest  value.    It  supplies  a  want 


created  by  the  absence  of  natural  stone 
of  the  proper  quality  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  bears  striking  testimony  to 
the  special  merit  of  Mr.  Bansome's  in- 
vention. 


ON  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  REAL  AMOUNT  OF  EVAPO- 
RATION FROM  THE  SURFACE  OF  WATER .♦ 

Bt  MR.  ROGERS  FIELD,  EA.,  xm  MR.  G.  J.  SYMONS. 


The  determination  of  the  amount  of 
evaporation  from  a  water  surface  would 
appear  at  first  sight  a  very  simple  pro- 
blem; but  that  it  is  really  by  no  means 
Buch,  is  shown  by  the  extremely  discord- 
ant results  arrived  at  hitherto  by  the 
highest  authority.  To  take  two  instances: 
Mr.  Fletcher,  M.  P.,  F.  R.  S.,  of  Tarn 
Bank,  who  is  too  well  known  as  a  careful 
observer  to  require  that  more  than  his 
name  should  be  mentioned,  and  Mr.  Proc- 
tor of  Barry,  whom  Mr.  Buchan  describes 
as  one  of  the  ablest  observers  of  the 
Scottish  Meteorological  Society.  The  re- 
tams  from  these  two  stations  are  gener- 
ally in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1 ;  e,  g.,  in  1864, 
Tarn  Bank,  4423 in.;  Barry,  11.09  in.; 
tnd  in  1865,  Tarn  Bank,  47.86 in.;  and 
Barry,  28.65  in.  The  high  values  returned 
by  Mi.  Fletcher  do  not  result  from  any 
oversight,  because  a  year  or  two  since  he 
condnded  a  note  on  evaporators  in  the 
following  words:  "  The  mean  evaporation 
IB  47  in.,  a  quantity  vastly  in  excess  of  the 
amount  arrived  at  b^  Mr.  Howard  (20  in.) 
and  Dr.  Miller  (30  m.),  but  I  believe  it  to 
be  more  correct  than  either." 

Some  difference  might  be  expected  in 
the  results  arrived  at,  in  consequence  of 
the  difference  of  locality  ;  but  such  start- 
ling differences  can,  we  believe,  only  be 
explained  by  the  very  faulty  nature  of  the 
eraporators  in  common  use. 

Irofessor  Daniell,  in  his  "Meteorolo- 
gical Essays,"  refers  to  the  ordinary  evap- 
orators in  tfal3  following  terms  : 

''The  notion  that  these  afford  the  abso- 
lute measure  of  the  quantity  of  water 
raised  into  the  air  is  absurd,  for  the  in- 
stniment  can  only  give  the  amount  of 
eraporation  from  the  shallow  body  of 
water  in  the  place  where  it  has  been 
Cxed.    The  conditions  which  modify  the 
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process  vary  almost  ad  infinitum;  they 
vary  on  the  land  and  on  the  water,  they 
vary  in  the  sunshine  and  in  the  shade, 
they  vary  as  the  land  is  more  or  less 
clotiied  with  vegetation,  or  as  the  water 
is  more  or  less  deep.  The  evaporating 
gauge,  so  far  from  representing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  bodies  which  yield 
the  great  body  of  vapor  on  the  earth's 
surface,  probably  does  not  correspond  in 
all  essential  particulars  with  a  dozen  pud- 
dles in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the 
pains  which  are  often  taken  to  make  the 
results  tally  with  those  of  the  rain  gauge, 
or  to  compare  the  two,  are  wholly  mis- 
directed." Similar  condemnation  has 
been  passed  by  other  authorities. 

Professor  Daniell  proposes,  as  a  sub- 
stitute, two  methods  of  calculating  the 
amount  of  evaporation  from  observations 
of  his  dew  point  hygrometer ;  but  he 
states  that  it  depends  on  the  observer's 
estimate  of  the  force  of  the  wind.  We 
do  not  understand  why  the  evaporation 
from  the  moistened  surface  of  the  nygrom- 
eter  bulb  does  not  proceed  pari  passu 
with  that  from  a  water  surface  ;  but,  as« 
suming  it  to  be  so,  there  is  litUe  proba- 
bility that  the  force  at  the  time  of  obser- 
vation would  be  exactly  the  average  of 
the  day,  or  that  it  would  be  accurately 
estimated.  Even  Professor  Daniell  ad- 
mits that  the  amount  deduced  by  this 
method  may  exceed  or  faU  short  of  the 
tabulated  quantity  to  the  extent  of  one- 
fourth.  We  venture,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider this  plan  so  inaccurate  as  to  be 
practically  useless. 

In  this  interim  note  we  do  not  propose 
discussing  the  various  methods  nitherto 
proposed,  but  not  one  of  which  has  been 
generally  adopted  ;  even  the  best  pattern 
of  evaporator,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter 
refer  as  the  ordinary  evaporator,  is  not 
used  by  one  observer  in  twenty. 
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The  great  objection  to  nearly  all  evapo- 
rators hitherto  used  has  been  tneir  dimin- 
utive size,  and  the  consequent  fact  that 
the  pint  or  two  of  water  they  contain  has 
become  unduly  heated,  and  therefore  the 
recorded  evaporation  has  been  lar&^ely 
in  excess  of  what  it  would  have  been  had 
this  artificial  elevation  of  temperature  not 
been  produced. 

The  only  published  experiments  with 
evaporators  of  large  size,  of  which  we  are 
aware,  are  those  made  some  years  since 
at  Dijon  and  other  places  on  the  Bur- 
gundy Canal,  recorded  in  the  "Annales 
des  Fonts  et  Chausees."  The  evapora- 
tors used  in  these  experiments  consisted 
of  square  masonry  tanks  about  8  ft.  on 
each  side,  and  1  ft.  4  in.  deep.  They  were 
lined  with  zinc  so  as  to  be  perfectly  water- 
tight, and  sunk  in  the  ground.  The 
amount  of  evaporation  from  these  tanks 
was  found  to  be  less  than  half  what  was 
generally  adopted  by  the  best  authorities 
as  the  evaporation  in  that  district.  Ex- 
periments were  also  made  during  one 
year  with  an  evaporator  1  ft.  square  by 
the  side  of  the  large  ones,  and  the  evapo- 
ration in  this  case  was  found  to  be  some 
50  per  cent,  greater  in  the  smaller  than  in 
the  larger  tank. 

Professor  Haughton,  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  has  published,  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Eoyed  Irish  Academy,  some  ob- 
servations on  evaporation  at  St  Helena, 
by  Major  Phillips  and  Lieutenant  Haugh- 
ton, which,  though  on  a  smaller  scale, 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion. These  experiments  were  made  with 
two  different  kinds  of  evaporators  placed 
near  each  other:  (1)  a  glass  cylinder  9  in. 
high  and  9.85  in.  in  diameter,  fully  ex- 
posed, and  (2)  a  similar  glass  cylinder, 
g laced  in  a  large  tub  of  water  so  as  to 
ave  the  water  inside  the  cylinder  always 
surrounded  by  water  nearly  the  same  level. 
In  these  experiments,  carried  on  for  two 
years,  the  evaporation  from  the  exposed 
cylinder  was  found  to  be  nearly  50  per 
cent,  greater  than  that  from  the  cylinder 
surrounded  by  water.  In  both  the  above 
quoted  instances,  the  small  evaporators 
which  gave  an  excessive  amount  of  evap- 
oration were  better  and  less  liable  to  be- 
come unduly  heated  than  those  ordinarily 
in  use,  which  may,  therefore,  be  reason- 
ably assumed  to  give  still  more  erroneous 
results. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  most 


accurate  method  of  arriving  at  the  evap- 
oration from  a  water  sur&tce  is  by  observa- 
tion on  large  tanks,  as  at  Dijon  ;  but  we 
cannot  hope  that  apparatus  of  this  kind 
will  be  used  save  in  exceptional  cases,  and 
it  therefore  becomes  important  to  devise 
some  simple  arrangement  which  should 
give  approximately  correct  results.  Our 
own  .experiments  having  only  recently 
been  commenced,  we  by  no  means  con- 
sider that  we  have  overcome  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  subject ;  but  we  desire  to 
place  upon  record  a  few  facts  which  we 
hope  may  act  as  incentives  to  further  and 
more  complete  researches  on  this  very  im- . 
portant  subject 
One  fact,  which  partly  explains  the  com- 

Earative  neglect  into  which  this  subject 
as  fallen,  is  the  difficulty  of  measuring 
accurately  the  quantity  of  water  abstract- 
ed, the  process  usually  consisting  in  meas- 
uring me  whole  volume  with  a  graduated 
glass  ;  and  this  is  also  probably  one  rea- 
son for  the  small  capacity  of  many  of  the 
evaporators,  some  holding  only  one  inch 
deep  of  water. 

This  difficulty  has  been  entirely  obvi- 
ated in  our  experiments  by  the  use  of  a 
small  instrument  called  a  "  hook  gauge," 
designed  sometime  since  by  Mr.  Fiel^  as 
a  portable  instrument  for  purposes  of 
hydraulic  observations.  The  principle  is 
borrowed  from  an  elaborate  fixed  arrange- 
ment described  in  Francis's  "  Lowell  Hy- 
draulic Experiments."  All  other  known 
methods  ot  observing  ilie  height  of  the 
surface  of  still  water  are  interfered  with 
by  the  effects  of  capillary  attraction, 
whereas  this  instrument  owes  its  great 
precision  to  that  phenomenon.  If  the 
point  of  the  hook  is  ever  so  slightly  raised 
above  the  water  surface,  it  raises  a  small 
cone  of  water  with  it,  which  is  at  once 
rendered  visible  by  the  distortion  of  the 
reflection.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
point  is  depressed  below  the  water,  it  car- 
ries the  water  down  with  it,  and  forms  a 
depression,  which  also  causes  distortion 
of  the  reflection.  It  is,  therefore,  only 
necessary  to  adjust  the  hook  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  distortion,  and  the  point  will 
then  be  precisely  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  water.  A  vernier  on  the  slide  enables 
the  depth  to  be  read  to  y^  in.  with  unde- 
viating  certainty.  There  is  a  damped  bar 
attached,  by  adjusting  which,  and  resting 
it  on  the  top  of  the  evaporator,  the  zero 
thereof  can  be  placed  in  any  convenient 
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position,  without  the  Decessity  of  having 
a  fixed  point  for  the  zero  at  the  bottom  of 
theTessel. 

The  OTTangementa  we  have  adopted  are 
shown  on  the  diagram. 

Fig.  1.  represents,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  best  forms  of  ordiniuy  evaporators, 
many  of  those  nsed  even  by  the  highest 
anthorities  (snch  as  Lake  Howard)  being 
mnch  more  objectionable.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  consists  of  a  copper  vessel  con- 
taining about  a  quart  of  water  exposed 
to  direct  and  reflected  heat  on  every  side, 
and  even  on  the  bottom,  so  that  if  it  were 
required  to  obtain  the  maximum  tem- 
perature to  which  that  volume  of  water 
oonld  be  raised  by  the  solar  beams,  the 


arrangements  could  hardly  be  improved 
upon. 

Fig.  2.  representB  an  arrangement  de- 

Xed  by  Mr.  Symons  some  months  since, 
rein  the  vessel,  still  of  metal,  is  sunk 
almost  wholly  into  the  ground,  so  as  to 
obviate  as  far  as  possible  artificial  heating. 
Fig.  3.  is  a  modification  of  the  plui 
adopted  by  Major  Phillips,  at  SL'  Helena, 
and  alreaidy  referred  to.  In  this,  the 
water  to  be  measured  is  contained  in  a 
glass  cylinder,  which  is  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  much  larger  vessel  of  water,  the 
whole  being  buried  in  the  earth  up  to  the 
brim  of  the  large  vessel. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  detailed 
results  of  our  observations  : 
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It  would  be  qaite  premature  to  draw 
definite  conclusions  from  tbe  short  period 
of  observation  hitherto  elapsed,  but  we 
ma;  point  out  a  few  remarkable  results. 

(1.)  During  the  three  weeks  ending 
August  12th,  the  total  evaporation  from 
Fig.  1  was  4.37  in.;  from  Fig.  2,  3.13  in.; 
and  from  Fig.  3,  2.46  in.,  numbers  which 
are  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  1.78, 1.27 
and  1.00.  Fig.  1  therefore  lost  78  per 
cent,  more  water  by  evaporation  than 
Fig.  3. 
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(2.)  During  the  daytime  tbe  sunshine 
heats  Figs.  1  and  2  to  such  an  ext«nt  that 
tbe  ratios  of  evaporation  become  about 
250,  150,  and  100. 


(3.)  During  the  night  there  are  indi- 
cations of  a  alight  ad<£tion  to  Fig.  3  from 
condensed  vapor, 

(4.)  It  will  be  seen  that  the  evaporation 
as  computed  from  the  hygrometer  bears 
DO  regular  relation  to  any  of  the  others, 
being  sometimes  greater  tiian  any  of  them 
and  sometimes  less. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  we 
consider  the  accuracy  of  an  evaporator  is 
largel;^  dependent  on  its  capabilities  of 
retaining  ue  temperature  of  the  contained 
water  at  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  lat;ge 
volumes  of  water,  such  as  reserroirs, 
rivers,  and  ponds.  Hitherto  we  have  not 
been  able  to  institute  regular  comparisons 
of  the  temperatures  of  the  water  in  our  ex- 
perimental veBsela  with  that  of  the  surface 
of  large  bodies  of  water.  Surface  tempera- 
tare  Eilone  is  concerned,  because  there- 
from alone  can  evaporation  take  place. 
On  the  few  instances  when  we  have  done 
so  we  have  fonnd  that  the  water  in  the 
water-surrounded  glass  cylinder  (Phillips, 
Fig.  3)  has  been  neaxly  identical  vnth 
that  of  a  rather  shallow  reservoir  one  acre 
in  extent.  We  do  not,  however,  consider 
our  observations  sufficiently  numerous  to 
prove  this.  Tbey,  however,  abundantly 
prove  the  faulty  nature  of  all  ordinary 
evaporators,  for  we  find  the  average 
temperature  at  about  2  p.u.  to  hare  been 
in  Fig.  1,  80.7  degs.;  Fi^.  2,  76.8  degs.; 
Fig.  3,  73.8  degs.;  showing  an  avera^ 
excess  of  7  degs.  in  the  temperatore  of 
Fig.  1  over  that  of  Fig.  3.  In  sunshine 
there  is  on  excess  of  twice  that  amount ; 
in  fact,  at  times  the  metal  becomes  so  hot 
as  to  scorch  the  hand.  Before  leaving  the 
subject  of  temperature  we  may  mention  a 
singular  and  suggestive  fact.  The  average 
excess  of  the  temperature  in  the  three 
vessels  above  65  degs.  is  respectively  16.7 
degs.,  10.8  degs.,  and  8.8  degs.;  and  these 
values  are  to  one  another  in  Uie  ratio  of 
1.78,  1.23,  and  1.00,  or  nearly  identical 
with  the  ratios  of  the  omonnt  ot  evapora- 
tion, viz.,  1.78, 1.27,  and  1.00. 

We  commenced  this  paper  by  placing 
inj'uxtaposition  the  valnes  assigned  by  two 
hi^  authorities  in  our  own  country,  of 
which  one  was  thrice  the  other.  We  can 
hardly  more  strongly  advocate  the  claims 
of  this  question  to  investigation  than  by 
quoting,  in  condusion,  M.  Vall^  the 
French  engineer,  who  first  called  attention 
to  the  great  discrepancy  between  the  ob- 
servations on  the  canal  of  Burgundy  and 
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the  data  generallj  adopted  in  France  by   rest  content  with  only  knowing  that  the 
scientific  men.     M.    Vall^s  says  :   "We   numerical  value  to  be  attributed  to  this 


do  not  understand  how  in  a  country  like 
oars,  and  with  reference  to  one  of  the 
most  important  of  hydraulic  data,  we  can 


datum,  so  essential  for  a  large  number  of 
engineering  works,  lies  between  two  limits, 
one  of  which  is  double  the  other  1 " 


HOW  HEAT  DISAPPEAKS  BEHIND  A  MOVING  PISTON. 

From  •'The  E^ineer." 


The  discovery  of  the  age  is  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  that  of  the  thermal  equivalent  of 
mechanical  work.  It  is  possible  to  treat 
the  whole  theory  of  thermal  engines — as 
least  as  far  as  is  required  for  engineering 
purposes— without  defining,or  trying  to  de- 
fine, the  i^ture  of  the  heat.  But  an  hypoth- 
esis connecting  facts  otherwise  isolated, 
closing  up  the  gap  preventing  that  thor- 
ough understanding  of  matters  which 
would  indicate  progress  in  fresh  directions, 
most  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  even 
from  a  merely  practical  point  of  view.  By 
regarding  heat,  like  sound  and  light,  as  a 
mode  of  motion,  a  great  number  of  re- 
sults have  been  discovered,  which  although 
developed — as  in  the  book  we  review  else- 
where— ^without  the  use  of  the  hypothe- 
sis, could  certainly  not  have  been  found 
oat  without  this  hypothesis.  And  it  is 
only  since  its  introduction  to  the  world  of 
science  that  a  theory  of  heat  deserving 
the  name  can  be  spoken  ol 

The  ideal  engine — by  aid  of  which  heat 
can  be  converted  into  work — merely 
consists  of  a  cyUnder  closed  at  one  end 
and  embracing  a  piston,  together  inclos- 
ing a  certain  quantity  of  gas  or  vapor  of 
any  given  unit  of  weight.  This  amount 
of  gas  has  a  certain  volume,  which  we  will 
call  Yq ,  a  certain  pressure,  P ® ,  and  a  certain 
temperature,  to*  Now,  let  us  suppose  the 
fluid  to  be  compressed  by  an  external 
force.  Its  temperature  accordingly  gets 
raised  until  it  attains  a  value 'we  will  call 
ty  Whilst  the  temperature  and  volume 
get  altered  by  this  compression,  the  pres- 
sore  is  increased  according  to  a  certain 
law,  so  that  to  each  stage  of  volume  and 
temperatore  there  corresponds  a  certain 
pressnre.  This  law  of  increase  may  be 
most  plainly  indicated  by  the  accompany- 
ing diagram,  first  used  for  the  purpose  hj 
Oaperron.  In  this  we  set  off  on  the  hon- 
smtaf  axis,  OX,  the  volumes  ;  and  on  the 
vartieai  rnnn,  OY,  the  corresponding  pres- 
Bj  weH-Icnown  rules,  a  certain  point 


on  our  diagram  corresponds  to  certain 
stages  of  temperature,  volume,  and  pressure 
of  gas  in  our  cylinder;  and  hence  the  posi- 
tion of  the  point  in  question  changes 
with  the  Tolume  and  temperature  of  the 
gas.  Supposing  that  B®  is  the  point  cor- 
responding to  the  original  state  before 
the  gas  was  compressed,  then  this  point 
will  move  along  a  curve,  B^,  B^,  during 
compression.  During  this  process  it  is 
supposed  that  no  heat  was  gained  or  lost 
by  the  cylinder.  We  will  now  imagine 
that  it  is  in  our  power  to  impart  heat  to, 
or  to  extract  heat  from,  the  gas.  This  is 
done  by  an  apparatus  the  generic  term  for 
which  is  heat  reservoir.  For  instance, 
the  fire  gases  of  the  boiler  furnace  form 
the  reservoir  of  heat  in  the  steam-engine. 
In  the  ideal  case  we  are  considering  we 
may  suppose  a  reservoir  of  heat  is  formed 
by  a  medium  of  a  certain  temperature 
surrounding  the  cylinder,  and  keeping  the 
temperature  of  the  inclosed  gas  at  a  con- 
stant height  This  surrounding  medium 
we  further  suppose  ourselves  to  be  at  Ub- 
erty  to  remove.  We  next  assume  that 
when  the  ideal  cylinder  is  without  its  re- 
servoir, no  heat  makes  its  way  either  to 
or  from  the  gas  ;  and  this  we  assume  to 
have  been  the  case  with  our  gas  during 
the  compression  mentioned  above,  and 
which  left  it  at  the  temperature,  t^.  We 
will  now  imagine  ourselves  to  apply  to  our 
cylinder  a  reservoir  of  heat  of  the  same 
temperature,  M  ;  and  if  we  allow,  the  gas 
again  to  expand,  it  will  not  be  cooled  by 
this  expansion.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  pressure  does  not  decrease  so  rapidly 
as  it  otherwise  would.  This  expansion  is 
continued  duiing  a  certain  time,  and  the 
reservoir  of  heat  is  then  taken  away, 
whilst  the  gas  is  still  allowed  to  expand. 
As  it  cannot  take  up  heat  the  temperature 
of  the  gas  will  decrease,  and,  consequently, 
the  pressure  will  decrease  more  rapidly 
than  before.  As  soon  as  the  gas  has 
cooled  down  to  our  lowest  original  tem- 
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peratnre,  /",  we  surround  tlie  cylinder  by 
aiiother  reservoir  of  beat  bnvinfr  this  tem- 
periitare,  l",  and  we  again  be^n  to  coin- 
press  the  gas  to  the  original  volume.  I>ur- 
ing  this  compression  the  temperature 
would  increase  if  we  had  not  applied  our 
reservoir.  But  the  reservoir  takes  up  this 
heat,  and  thus  oiir  gas  arrives  at  its  origin- 
al volume  and  ita  original  temperature, 
and,  consequently,  its  original  pressure. 

Returning  more  particularly  to  the  dia- 
gram, we  have  to  trace  the  four  different 
stageti  of  the  process  undergone  by  the 
inclosed  gas.  During  the  first  stage  of 
this  process  the  point  representing 
volume  and  pressure  moved  from  the 
point  Bg  to  B[.  During  the  second  stage, 
a  similar  curve,  B,  B',  will  be  described  ; 
but  OS  the  pressure  does  not  decrease  so 
rapidly  as  it  increased  before,  this  curve 
will  fall  above  the  other  oue.  During  the 
third  stage,  while  the  temperature  de- 
creases, a  curve,  B ' ,  B '  „,  is  described  par- 
allel to  tile  first  one,  and  during  the  last  our 


pdijit  moves  haci  from  B',,  to  the  iaitiul 
point  Bq  ;  thus  our  four  curves  inclose  an 
area,  B„  B,  B' ,  B'  (,  B^,  which  represents 
the  uwk  done  during  the  whole  process, 
exactly  us  the  work  done  during  a  stroke 
of  the  pietou  is  represented  in  an  ordinaiy 
"Watt's  Indicator  diagram. 

During  the  second  part  of  the  process, 
whilst  the  reservoir  of  the  high  temjwra- 
ture,  ',,  was  apphed,  heat  was  taken  up 


into  the  cyhnder,  and  during  the  last  pro- 
cess the  other  reservoirs  of  the  loff 
temperature,  t^,  took  up  heat  from  the 
gaa  During  the  process  heat  passes  into 
the  eyhnders  from  a  hot  reservoir,  and 
heat  flows  into  oue  of  a  lower  tempera- 

This  was  already  known  to  Clapeyron, 
the  inventor.  In  1834,  of  this  diagram  ; 
but  the  original  indication  that  heat 
can  only  do  work  by  flowing  from  a  hotter 
body  to  a  cooler  one  ia  due  to  S.  Camot, 
the  son  of  the  great  French  Minister  of 
War  and  mathematician  of  thatnamo.  It 
is  clear,  for  instance,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  work  an  engine  in  an  atmo- 
sphere having  the  temperature  of  the 
steam  with  which  it  is  supplied.  In  such 
a  cose  our  diagram  would  shrink  up  to  a 
single  line,  inclosing  no  area  at  all,  and 
therefore  indicating  no  work.  If  we  sup- 
pose an  atmosphere  hotter  than  the  steam, 
we  should  have  to  do  external  work  to  get 
the  engine  into  motion  ;  the  steam  would 
have  to  be  pumped  out  of  the  boiler  into, 
the  DtmoHphere.  In  the  ideal  engine  we' 
have  supposed,  it  is  possible  by  doing'. 
work  to  extract  heat  out  of  the  cooler 
reservoir  and  to  impart  it  to  tlie  butter 

According  to  Clapeyron,  no  heat  was 
transformed  in  the  engine  whilst  doing 
work  ;  and  accordingly  be  supposed  that 
the  quantities  of  heat  taken  up  and  givea 
off  during  the  cycle  of  its  progress  through 
the  engine  were  equal.  But  in  reality 
heat  actually  disappears  in  producing 
work,  it  actually  disappears  behind  tha 
moving  piston  of  a  steam-engine ; 
physically  demonstrable  fact  that  canooi 
be  at  all  explained  on  the  caloric  theory 
that  heat  is  a  fluid.  It  was  therefore  necea- 
sary  to  find  out  another  hypothesis  moro 
suited  to  the  facts.  In  1842,  Dr.  Mayer,  of 
Heilbronn,  clearly  pointed  out,  not  only 
that  heat  ia  actually  lost,  but  that  always 
the  same  amoiuit  of  heat  disappears  in 
ing  a  given  amount  of  work,  or  that  there 
exists  a  mechanical  eqiiivalent  of  heaL 
The  same  thing  was  done  in  the  courae  of 
the  following  year  by  A.  Colding,  an  engi- 
neer of  Copenhagen.  At  the  same  time  Dr. 
Joule,  of  Manchester,  independently  o£ 
both,  began  his  experiments  on  this  sul>> 
ject.  By  the  hypothesis  linking  togethi 
a  great  number  of  natural  phenomena,, 
the  L'ts  viua  of  the  molecules,  w'liicb  is  heat^ 
ia   transferred    into    via    vica,    or    worl 
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accamulated  in  the  piston,   and  visibly 
appearing  in  its  motion. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ther- 
mal eqaivalent  of  work,  the  amount  of 
heat  disappeared  in  our  engine  depends 
only  on  the  work  done  ;  but  it  is  another 
question,  whether  the    amount  of   heat 
which  flows  uselessly  into  the  cooler  re- 
servoir  is  always  the  same.     And  here  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat  steps  in  and 
shows  that  this  depends  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  two  reservoirs.     It  diminishes 
with  the  temperature  of  the  cooler  re- 
servoir, and  the  amount  which  passes  into 
the  cooler  body  can  never  be  zero,  except 
in  case  that  this  cooler  body  has  the  ex- 
ceedingly low  temperature  of  273°  Cent. 
below  freezing  point.     These  figures  ap- 
pear a  littleparadoxical,  but  are  easily 
explained.     The  amount  of  vis  mva  of  the 
molecules  determines  the  temperature  ; 
and  when  this  vis  viva  is  zero  there  is  no 
heat.      The  German  Professor  Clausius 
has  demonstrated  that  at  this  tempera- 
tore— of  course  unapproached  and  unap- 
proachable in  this  universe — there  can  be 
no  motion  of  the  particles,  and  therefore 
no  heat.     Clausius  consequently  calls  this 
temperature  the  absolute  zero  ;  and  in  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat  the  scale  of  the 
thermometer,  so  to  speak,  is  counted  from 
this  zero.     li  we  could  cool  down  the 
temperature  of  our  reservoir  of  heat  to 
this  point,  our  engine  could  convert  all 
heat  of    a  hotter    reservoir  into  work. 
Comparing  our  ideal  engine  with  the  com- 
mon steam-engine,  we  find  that  in  both 
cases  we  have  a  cylinder  ;  but  in  the  prac- 
tical instance  we  have  the  steam  passing, 
as  the  vehicle  of  the  heat,  through  the 
cylinder,  whilst  in  the  ideal  thermal  en- 
gine we  had  the  heat  by  itself.     In  the 
steam-engine  our  two  reservoirs  of  heat 
are  the  furnace  and  the  atmosphere,  or  a 
special  condenser,  which  takes  up  the  heat 
flowing  out  of  the  engine  ;  the  ordinary 
indicator  diagram  being  accordingly  dif- 
ferent to  Clapeyron's  theoretical  diagram. 
The  inlet  of  tibe  steam  at  the  first  moment 
corresponds  to  the  first  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess of  the  ideal  engine,  represented  by 
the  line  B|  W^,  but  becoming  an  almost 
vertical  line  in  the  steam-engine.     The 
straight  horizontal  line  con*esponds  to 
the  line  Bj  B'*  ;  and  the  line  during  ex- 
nansion  corresponds  to  B'|  B'®.     The  ex- 
haust of  the  steam  would  give  the  curve 
B'^  B^  ;  and  it  is  clear,  as  fdl  is  going  on 


continuously  in  the  steam-engine,  we  can- 
not have  the  sharp  corners  of  the  Clapey- 
ron  curve.  The  heat  passing,  together 
with  the  steam,  into  the  cylinders,  may, 
with  regard  to  its  mechanical  effect,  be 
divided  into  two  parts — into  the  heat  con- 
verted into  actual  work,  and  into  that 
which,  even  theoretically,  necessarily  must 
pass  into  the  condenser  or  atmosphere  ; 
without  counting,  of  course,  the  numerous 
practical  losses  by  induction,  condensa- 
tion on  chilled  surfaces,  conduction,  and 
others.  The  proportion  of  the  loss  of 
this  second  part  to  the  whole  becomes 
less  by  an  increase  of  the  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  boiler  and  the 
atmosphere.  In  the  condenser  we  regain 
some  of  the  work  formerly  used  to  con- 
vert the  water  into  steam.  Hence  a  steam- 
engine  will  work  all  the  more  economi- 
caUy,  as  regards  the  expenditure  of  coal, 
the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  steam, 
and  the  lower  the  temperature  at  which 
it  leaves  the  cylinders. 

The  general  principles  illustrated  by 
the  diagram  are,  therefore,  first,  that  heat 
can  only  work  by  passing  from  a  hotter, 
through  an  engine,  to  a  cooler  body;  and, 
secondly,  that  during  this  passage  one 
portion  of  the  heat  is  converted  into  work, 
whilst  another  portion  actually  passes 
over  into  the  cooler  body. 


THE  artillery  experiments  at  Finspong, 
in  Sweden,  have  now  been  completed, 
and  the  Danish  Minister  of  War,  M. 
Kaasloff,  has  returned  to  Copenhagen. 
The  new  11^  in.  gun,  which  is  made  en- 
tirely of  Swedish  iron,  has  met  with 
general  approval  both  among  Swedish  and 
Danish  artillerists.  It  was  fired  from  a 
distance  of  580  ft.  at  a  target  made  of  six 
plates  of  iron,  ea6h  2  in.  thick,  and  backed 
with  strong  wooden  beams.  About  20 
yards  behind  it  was  a  wooden  target  2  ft. 
thick,  leaning  against  an  embankment  of 
graveL  The  conical  projectile  of  the  gun, 
weighing  150  lbs.,  pierced  both  targets  and 
buried  itself  to  a  depth  of  8  ft.  in  the  em- 
bankment. 


SIR  John  Herschel  calculates  that  the 
great  pyramid  weighs  12,760,000,000 
lbs.  LyaU  gives  a  larger  estimate  of 
6,000,000  tons.  According  to  Perrin^, 
the  present  quantity  of  masonry  is  6,316- 
000  tons,  or  82,110,000  cubic  ft 
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ENGINEERING  PROGRESS. 


From  **  The  Practical  Mechanic's  Journal." 


An  Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Mechanical 
8ci(«nce  S.>ction  of  the  British  AssociatioD,  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Smiors, 
l*re8ideut  of  the  Section. 

In  viewing  the  latest  achievements  of 
engineering  science,  two  works  strike  the 
imagination  chiefly    by  their    exceeding 
magnitude,  and  by  the  influence  they  are 
likely  to  exercise  upon  the  traffic  of  the 
world.     The  first  of  these  is  the  great 
Pacific  Railway,  which,  in  passing  through 
vast     regions     hitherto     inaccessible    to 
civilized  man,  and  over  formidable  moun- 
tain chains,    joins    California    with    the 
Atlantic  States  of  the  great  American  Re- 
public.    The  second  is  the  Suez  shipping 
canal,    which,    notwithstanding    adverse 
prognostications  and  serious  difficulties, 
will  be  opened  very  shortly  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.     These  works  must 
greatly  extend  the  range  of  commercial 
enterprise  in  the  North  Pacific  and  the 
Indian    Seas.     The    new    water-way    to 
India  will,  owing  to  the  difficult  naviga- 
tion of  the  Red  Sea,  be  in  effect  only  avail- 
able for  ships  propelled  by  steam,  and  will 
give  a  stimulus  to  that  branch  of  engineer- 
ing.      Telegraph     communication     with 
America  has  been  rendered  more  secure 
against  interruption    by    the    successful 
submersion  of  the  French  Transatlantic 
cable.     On  the  other   hand,   telegraphic 
communication  with  India  still  remains  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  owing  to 
imperfect  lines  and  divided  administration. 
To  supply  a  remedy  for  this  pubKc  evil, 
the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company 
will  shortly  open  its    special    lines    for 
Indian     correspondence.      In  Northern 
Russia  the  construction  of  a  land  line  is 
far  advanced,  to  connect  St.  Petersburg 
with  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  river  ;  on 
the  completion  of  which,  only  a  submarine 
Hnk  between  the  Amoor  and  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  wanting  to  complete    the 
telegraphic  girdle  round  the  earth.     With 
these  great    highways    of    speech    once 
established,  a  network  of  submarine  and 
aerial  wires  will  soon  follow,  to  bind  all 
inhabited  portions  of  our  globe  together 
into  a  closer    community    of   interests, 
which,  if  followed  up  by  steam  communi- 
cation by  land  and  by  sea,  will  open  out 
a  great  and  meritorious  field  for  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  civil  and  mechanical  engineer. 
But  while  great  works  have  to  be  carried 


out  in  distant  parts,  still  more  remains  to 
be  accomplished  nearer  home.     The  rail- 
way of  to-day  has  not  only  taken  the 
place  of  high  roads  and  canals  for  the 
transmission  of  goods  and  passengers  be- 
tween our  great  centres  of  industry  and 
population,  but  is  already  superseding 
by-roads  leading    to    places  of  inferior 
importance  ;  it  competes  with  the  mule  in 
carrying  minerals  over  mountain  passes, 
and  with  the  omnibus  in  our  great  cities. 
If  a  river  cannot  be  spanned  by  a  bridge 
without  hindering  navigation,  a  tunnel  is 
forthwith  in  contemplation;  or,  if  that 
should  not  be  practicable,  the  transit  of 
trains  is  yet  accomplished  by  the  estab- 
Hshment  of  a  large  steam  ferry.    It  is  one 
of  the  questions  of  the  day  to  decide  by 
which  plan  the  British  Channel  should  he 
crossed,  to  relieve  the  unfortunate  travel- 
ler to  the  continent  of   the   exceeding 
discomfort  and  delay  inseparable  from  the 
existing   most    imperfect    arrangements. 
Considering  that  this  question  has  now 
been  taken  up  by  some  of  our  leading 
engineers,  and  is  also  entertained  by  the 
two  interested  Governments,  we  may  look 
forward  to  its  speedy  and  satisfactory  so- 
lution.    So  long  as  the  attention  of  rail- 
way engineers  was  confined  to  the  con- 
struction of  main  lines,  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  provide  for  a  heavy  traffic  and 
high  speeds,  and  these  desiderata  are  best 
met  by  a  level  permanent  way,  by  easy 
curves  and  heavy  rails  of  the  strongest 
possible  materials,  namely,  cast-steel;  but 
in  extending  the  system  to  the  comers  of 
the  earth,  cheapness  of  construction  and 
maintenance,  for  a  moderate  speed  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  traffic,  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of   necessity.     Instead  of   plunging 
through  hill  and  mountain,  and  of  cross- 
ing and  recrossing  rivers  by  a  series  of 
monumental  works,  the  modem  railway 
passes  in  zigzag  up  the  steep  incline,  and 
conforms  to  the  windings  of  the  narrow 
gorge;  it  can  only  be  worked  by  light  roll- 
ing stock  of  flexible  construction,  furnished 
with  increased  power  of  adhesion   and 
great  brake  power.     Yet  by  the  aid  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  in  regulating  the  prog- 
ress of  each  train,  the  number  of  trains 
may  be  so  increased  as  to  produce,  never- 
theless, a  large  aggregate  of  traffic;  and 
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it  is  held  by  some  that  oar  trunk  lines  even 
would  be  worked  more  advantageously  by 
light  rolling  stock.  The  brake  power  on 
several  of  fiie  French  and  Spanish  rail- 
ways has  been  greatly  increased  by  an  in- 
genious arrangement,  conceived  by  M. 
Le  Chatelier,  of  applying  what  has  been 
termed  "  contre  vapeur  "  to  the  engine,  con- 
verting it  for  the  time  being  into  a  pump, 
forcing  steam  and  water  into  the  boiler. 
While  the  extension  of  communication 
occupies  the  attention  of,  perhaps,  the 
greater  number  of  our  engineers,  others 
are  engaged  upon  weapons  of  offensive 
and  defensive  warfare.  We  have  scarce- 
ly recovered  our  wonder  at  the  terrific 
/estraction  dealt  by  the  Armstrong  gun, 
the  Whitworth  bolt,  or  the  steel  barrel 
consolidated  under  Krupp's  gigantic 
steam-hanmier,  when  we  hear  of  a  shield 
of  such  solidity  and  toughness  as  to  bid 
defiance  to  them  all.  A  larger  gun  or  a 
harder  bolt  by  PaUiser  or  Grusen  is  the  suc- 
cessful answer  to  this  challenge  ;  when, 
again,  defensive  plating,  of  greater  tenacity 
to  absorb  the  power  residing  in  the  shot, 
or  of  such  imposing  weight  and  hardness 
combined  as  to  resist  the  projectile  abso- 
lutely (causing  it  to  be  broken  up  by  the 
force  residing  within  itself),  is  brought  for- 
ward. The  ram  of  war,  with  heavy  iron 
Bides,  which  a  few  years  since  was  thought 
the  most  formidable,  as  it  certainly  was  the 
most  costly,  weapon  ever  devised,  is  al- 
ready being  superseded  by  vessels  of  the 
Captain  type,  as  designed  by  Captain 
Coles,  and  ably  carried  out  by  Laird 
Brothers,  with  turrets  (armed  with  guns 
of  gigantic  power)  that  resist  the  heaviest 
firmg,  both  on  account  of  their  extraordi- 
nary thickness  and  of  the  angular  direc- 
tion in  which  the  shot  is  likely  to  strike. 
By  an  ingenious  device.  Captain  Moncrieff 
lowers  his  gun  upon  its  rocking  carriage 
after  fi.ring,  and  thereby  does  away  with 
embrasures  (the  weak  places  in  protect- 
ing works),  while  at  the  same  time  he 
gains  the  advantage  of  reloading  his  gun 
m  comparative  safety.  It  is  presumed 
that  in  thus  raising  formidable  engines  of 
offensive  and  defensive  warfare,  the  civil- 
ised nations  of  the  earth  will  pause  before 
putting  them  into  eames  operation;  but 
if  they  should  do  so,  it  is  consolatory  to 
think  that  they  could  not  work  them 
for  k>ng  without  effecting  the  total  ex- 
haustion of  their  treasuries,  already  drain- 
ed to  the  utmost  in  their  construction. 


While  science  and  mechanical  skill  com- 
bine to  produce  these  wondrous  results, 
the  germs  of  further  and  still  greater 
achievements  are  matured  in  our  mechani- 
cal workshops,  in  our  forges,  and  in  our 
metallurgical  smelting  works  ;  it  is  there 
that  the  materials  of  construction  are  pre- 
pared, refined,  and  put  into  such  forms 
as  to  render  greater  and  stiU  greater  ends 
attainable.  Here  a  great  revolution  of 
our  constructive  art  has  been  prepared  by 
the  production,  in  large  quantities  and  at 
moderate  cost,  of  a  material  of  more  than 
twice  the  strength  of  iron,  which,  instead 
of  being  fibrous,  has  its  full  strength  in 
every  direction,  and  which  can  be  modu- 
lated to  every  degree  of  ductility,  ap- 
proaching the  hardness  of  the  diamond 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  proverbial 
toughness  of  leather  on  the  other.  To 
call  this  material  cast-steel  seems  to  attrib- 
ute to  it  brittleness  and  uncertainty  of 
temper,  which,  however,  are  by  no  means 
its  necessary  characteristics.  This  new 
material,  as  prepared  for  constructive 
purposes,  may  indeed  be  both  hard  and 
tough,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  hard  steel 
rope  that  has  so  materially  contributed  to 
the  practical  success  of  steam-ploughing. 
Machinery  steel  has  gradually  come  into 
use  since  about  1850,  when  Krupp,  of 
Essen,  commenced  to  supply  large  ingots 
that  were  shaped  into  railway  tyres,  axles, 
cannon,  etc.,  by  melting  steel  in  halls  con- 
taining hundreds  of  melting  crucibles. 
The  Bessemer  process,  in  dispensing  with 
the  process  of  puddling,  and  in  utilizing 
the  carbon  contained  in  the  pig-iron,  to 
effect  the  fusion  of  the  final  metal,  has 
given  a  vast  extension  to  the  application 
of  cast-steel  for  railway  bars,  tyres,  boiler- 
plates, etc.  This  process,  nowever,  is 
limited  in  its  application  to  superior 
brands  of  pig-iron,  containing  much  car- 
bon and  no  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  which 
latter  impurities  are  so  destructive  to  the 
quality  of  steeL  The  puddling  process 
has  still,  unless  the  process  of  decarburi- 
zation  of  Mr.  Heaton  takes  its  place,  to 
be  resorted  to,  to  purify  these  inferior 
pig-irons,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of 
our  productions ;  and  the  puddled  iron 
cannot  be  brought  to  the  condition  of 
cast-steel  except  through  the  process  of 
fusion.  This  is  accomplished  successfully 
in  masses  of  from  3  to  5  tons  on  the  open 
bed  of  a  regenerative  furnace  at  the 
Landore  Siemens  Steel  Works,   and  at 
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other  places.  At  the  same  works  cast-steel 
is  also  produced,  to  a  limited  extent  as  yet, 
from  iron  ore,  which,  being  operated  upon 
in  large  masses,  is  reduced  to  the  metalhc 
state  and  liquefied  by  the  aid  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  pig  metaL  The  regenera- 
tive gas  fui'nace— the  application  of  which 
to  glass-houses,  to  forges,  etc.,  has  made 
considerable  progress — is  unquestionably 
well  suited  for  this  operation,  because  it 
combines  an  intensity  of  heat,  limited 
only  by  the  point  of  fusion  by  the  most 
refractory  material,  with  extreme  mild- 
ness of  draught  and  chemical  neutrality  of 
flame.  These  and  other  processes  of 
recent  origin  tend  toward  the  produc- 
tion,  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate,  of 
a  very  high-class  material  that  must 
shortly  supersede  iron  for  almost  all 
structural  purposes.  As  yet  engineers 
hesitate,  and  very  properly  so,  to  con- 
struct their  bridges,  their  vessels,  and 
their  rolling  stock  of  the  material  pro- 
duced by  these  processes,  because  no 
exhaustive  experiments  have  been  pub- 
lished as  yet  fixing  the  limit  to  which  they 
may  safely  be  loaded  in  extension,  in 
compression,  and  in  torsion,  and  because 
as  yet  no  sufficient  information  has  been 
obtained  regarding  the  tests  by  which 
their  quality  can  best  be  ascertained.  This 
great  want  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  sup- 
plied by  the  experimental  researches  that 
have  been  carried  on  for  some  time  at  her 
Majesty's  dockyards  at  Woolwich,  imder  a 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  The 
president  had  also  the  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce an  elaborate  report  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Fairbairn  on  this  subject.  In  the  mean- 
time excellent  service  has  been  rendered 
by  Mr.  Kirkaldy  in  giving  us,  in  a  perfect- 
ly reliable  manner,  the  resisting  power 
and  ductility  of  any  sample  of  material 
which  we  wish  to  submit  to  his  tests.  The 
results  of  Mr.  Whitworth's  experiments, 
tending  to  render  the  hammer  and  the 
rolls  obsolete  by  forcing  cast-steel,  while 
in  a  semi-fluid  state,  into  strong  iron 
moulds  by  hydraulic  pressure,  are  looked 
upon  with  great  interest.  But,  assuming 
that  the  new  building  material  has  been 
reduced  to  the  utmost  degree  of  uniformity 
and  cheapness,  and  that  its  limits  of 
strength  are  fully  ascertained,  there  re- 
mains still  the  task  for  the  civil  and 
mechanical  engineer  to  prepare  designs 
suitable  for  the  development  of  its  pecu- 


liar qualities.  If  in  constructing  a  girder, 
for  example,  a  design  were  to  be  adopted 
that  had  been  worked  out  for  iron,  and  if 
all  the  scantlings  were  simply  reduced  in 
the  inverse  proportion  of  the  absolute 
and  relative  strength  of  the  new  material, 
as  compared  with  iron,  such  a  gh^er 
would  assuredly  collapse  when  the  test 
weight  was  applied,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  reduced  sectional  area  of  each 
part,  in  proportion  to  its  length,  would 
be  insufficient  to  give  stiffiiess.  You  might 
as  well  almost  take  a  design  for  a  wooden 
structure,  and  carry  it  out  in  iron  by 
simply  reducing  the  section  of  each  part. 
The  advantages  of  using  the  stronger 
material  become  most  apparent  if  apphed, 
for  instance,  to  large  bridges,  where  the 
principal  strain  upon  each  part  is  pro- 
duced by  the  weight  of  the  structure  it- 
self; for,  supposing  that  the  new  material 
can  be  safely  weighted  to  double  the 
bearing  strain  of  iron,  and  that  the  weight 
of  the  structure  were  reduced  by  one-half 
accordingly,  there  would  still  remain  a 
large  excess  of  available  strength  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reduced  total  weight,  and 
this  would  justify  a  further  reduction  of 
the  amount  of  the  material  employed.  In 
constructing  works  in  foreign  parts  the 
reduced  cost  of  carriage  furnishes  also 
a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the 
stronger  material,  although  its  first  cost 
per  ton  might  largely  exceed  that  of 
iron. 

The  inquiries  of  the  Eoyal  Coal  Com- 
mission into  the  extent  and  management 
of  the  coal-fields  appear  to  be  reassuring 
as  regards  the  danger  of  their  becoming 
soon  exhausted;  nevertheless,  the  impor- 
tance of  economizing  these  precious  de- 
posits in  the  production  of  steam  power, 
in  metallurgical  operations,  and  in  domes- 
tic use,  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The 
calorific  power  residing  in  a  pound  of  coal 
of  a  given  analysis  can  now  be  accurately 
expressed  in  units  of  heat,  which  again 
are  represented  by  equivident  units  of 
force  or  of  chemical  action;  therefore,  if 
we  ascertain  the  consumption  of  coal  of  a 
steam-engine,  or  of  a  furnace  employed 
in  metallurgical  operations,  we  are  able  to 
tell  by  the  light  of  physical  science  what 
proportion  of  the  heat  of  combustion  is 
utilized  and  what  proportion  is  lost.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  this  point  we  can  also  trace 
the  channels  through  which  loss  takes 
place,  and  in  diminishing  these  by  judi- 
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cioos  improvement  we  shall  more  and 
more  approach  those  standards  of  ulti- 
mate perfection  which  we  can  never  reach, 
but  which  we  should,  nevertheless,  keep 
steadfastly  before  our  eyes.  Thus,  a  pound 
of  ordinary  coal  is  capable  of  producing 
12,000  Fahrenheit  units  of  heat,  which 
equal  2,240,000  foot-pounds,  or  units  of 
force;  whereas  the  very  best  performances 
of  our  pumping-engines  do  not  exceed  the 
limit  of  1,000,000  foot-pounds  of  force 
per  pound  of  coal  consumed.  In  like 
manner,  1  lb.  of  coal  should  be  capa- 
ble of  heating  33  lbs.  of  iron  to  the  weld- 
ing point  of  (say)  3,000  deg.  Fahr.,  where- 
as, in  an  ordinary  fumance,  not  2  lbs.  of 
iron  are   so  heated  with   1  lb.  of  coal. 


These  figures  serve  to  show  the  great  field 
for  further  improvement  that  lies  yet  be- 
fore us.  Although  heat  may  be  said  to 
be  the  moving  principle  by  which  all 
things  in  nature  are  accomplished,  an  ex- 
cess of  it  is  not  only  hurtful  to  some  of 
our  processes,  such  as  brewing,  and  de- 
structive to  our  nutriments,  but  to  those 
living  in  hot  climates  or  sitting  in  crowd- 
ed rooms  an  excess  of  temperature  is  fully 
as  great  a  source  of  discomfort  as  exces- 
sive cold  can  be.  Why,  then,  he  asked, 
should  we  not  resort  to  refrigeration  in 
summer  as  well  as  to  calorification  in 
winter,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  one 
can  be  done  at  nearly  the  same  cost  as 
the  other  ? 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  COUECELLES. 


From  «*  The  Building  News. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  the  introduction  of 
iron,  and  its  extensive  application  to  rail- 
way bridge  building,  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  have  manoeuvred  the 
modem  lines  in  the  tortuous  manner  many 
of  their  routes  exhibit.  There  is  a  limit 
to  the  angle  of  skew  at  which  an  arch  of 
brickwork  or  masonry  may  be  constructed, 
bnt  there  is  practically  no  Hmit  to  the 
obUquity  that  may  attend  an  horizontal 
girder.     The  latter  principle  is  therefore 


the  one  peculiarly  applicable  to  instances 
where  the  angle  between  the  roads  above 
and  below  the  bridge  depart  much  from 
that  of  ninety  degrees,  and  that  invariably 
employed  by  engineers.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bridge  over  La  Place  de  TEu- 
rope,  there  is  not  one  of  the  numerous 
Btractures  of  that  nature  erected  in  Paris, 
which  has  so  sharp  an  angle  of  skew  as 
the  one  recently  put  up  at  Courcelles,  a 
station  on  the  central  railway  of  the 
French  metropolis.  An  inspection  of  the 
diagram  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
difficulties  that  M.  Clerc,  the  engineer  to 
the  line,  had  to  contend  against.    The 


thick  lines  A  D  and  A  C  represent  two 
railways  which  meet  at  the  point  of  con- 
vergence, A;  E  F  and  H  K  show  the  streets 
which  necessitated  the  bridge  in  question; 
the  former  being  the  Rue  Bremontier,  and 
the  latter  the  Boulevard  Pereire.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  convergence  of  the 
two  roads,  it  is  evident  that  one  bridge 
had  to  serve  as  an  abutment  for  the  other. 
The  whole  superficial  area  of  the  super- 
structure was  not  less  than  three  thousand 
square  yards.  The  general  plan  adopted 
was  as  follows:  A  triangular  pier  of  ma- 
sonry was  built  in  the  fork  where  the  two 
railways  meet,  and  two  abutments  were 
also  erected  in  the  direction  of  A  C  and 
A  D.  Upon  this  pier  and  these  abutments 
was  carried  the  Rue  Bremontier,  which  is 
G5  ft.  in  width.  The  Boulevard  Pereire 
was  supported  by  a  bridge,  the  girders  of 
which  rested  at  one  end  upon  the  two 
abutments  already  described,  and  at  the 
other  upon  the  face  girder  of  the  bridge, 
carrying  the  Rue  Bremontier.  There  are 
five  main  girders  in  this  structure,  consist- 
ing of  two  outside  or  face  girders,  and 
three  inside  or  intermediate  ones.  The 
minimum  height  of  any  part  of  the  super- 
structure above  the  rails  is  fixed  by  the 
Government  at  15.75  feet,  and  does  not 
not  depend  upon  the  height  of  the  funnels 
of  the  locomotive,  as  with  us.  The  reason 
why  a  general  hmit  should  be  imposed,  is 
not  quite  clear.  So  long  as  the  bridge  is 
high  enough  to  clear  the  locomotive  tm- 
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demeath,  there  is  not  the  slightest  neces- 
sity for  making  it  any  higher.  It  is  dif- 
ferent when  a  railway  goes  over  a  road. 
Then  it  is  indispensable  to  fix  some  gen- 
eral minimum  heading,  which,  on  English 
lines,  is  put  at  15  ft.  for  a  public  road,  and 
12  ft.  for  a  farm  or  occupation  road. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  M.  Clerc  and 
his  colleague,  M.  Marin,  had  to  contend 
against,  was  the  difference  of  level  in  the 
two  thoroughfares  that  had  to  be  taken 
over  the  line.  This  is  one  of  those  vexa- 
tious points  that  occasionally  arise  in  con- 
struction, and  annoy  the  engineer  beyond 
measure  ;  not  so  much  on  account  of 
their  presenting  any  real  Constructive  or 
scientific  difficulty,  but  from  the  fact  that 
they  render  absolutely  impossible  any  at- 
tempt at  an  ornamental  or  lesthetical  de- 
sign. It  is  vain  to  endeavor  to  combine 
beauty  with  abstract  utilitarian  require- 
ments. The  main  girders  in  the  Rue  Bre- 
montier  bridge,  which  ara  243  ft  over  all, 
are  not  of  the  same  height  throughout 
their  whole  length,  which,  but  for  the 
cause  already  mentioned,  they  would  have 
been.  For  the  same  reason  the  cross  gird- 
ers are  much  heavier  than  they  need  other- 
wise have  been,  and  the  whole  effect  of 
the  unavoidable  condition  imposed  upon 
the  engineers  has  been  to  deprive  the 
structure  of  that  lightness  and  elegance 
which  under  different  circumstances  would 
have  undoubtedly  belonged  to  it.  All  the 
Orders,  outside  as  well  as  inside,  are  of 
the  lattice  type,  thus  demonstrating  that 
the  economy  of  this  principle  of  bridge 
construction  is  understood  in  France  as 
well  as  by  our  own  engineers.  The  diag- 
onal bars  in  compression,  usually  termed 
struts,  are  of  the  ordinary  channel  section, 
the  form  of  all  others  the  best  adapted  to 
resist  strains  of  that  nature.  Those  in 
tension,  or  the  ties,  are  plain  rectangular 
bars,  which  suffice  for  all  purposes  where 
strains  of  only  a  tensile  character  are  de- 
veloped. It  is  evident  that  among  our- 
selves the  old  system  of  carrying  the  road- 
way upon  arches  of  brick,  turned  between 
the  lower  flanges  of  the  girders,  is  fast 
becoming  obsolete,  and  Mallet's  buckled 
plates  are  being  substituted  as  the  new 
regime.  For  strength  and  hghtness  there 
is  nothing  to  compare  with  them,  nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  about  their  ultimate 
economy.  When  that  term,  however,  is 
used  to  signify  mere  saving  of  money  in 
first  cost,  they  cannot  be  included  under 


its  signification.  Hollow  brick  arches, 
which  are  a  great  deal  lighter  than  solid 
ones,  are  stUl  very  much  patronized  by 
French  engineers,  and  they  constitute  in 
the  bridge  under  notice  the  means  for  car- 
rying the  roadway.  Over  these  is  laid 
concrete,  and  a  coating  of  asphalte  makes 
everything  water-tight 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  main  girders,  they 
are  free  to  move  on  the  abutments  on  cast- 
iron  slides,  while  they  are  fastened  down 
to  the  triangular  pier  of  masonry.  Boilers 
are  also  placed  on  the  top  of  the  interme- 
diate columns  which  divide  the  whole 
length  into  smaller  spans,  upon  which 
they  can  move  freely.  The  erection  of 
the  bridge  was  accomplished  in  a  Rouble 
manner.  Part  of  it  was  put  up  by  the  aid 
of  a  temporary  bridge  and  scaffolding,  and 
the  other  part  was  all  riveted  together  on 
the  adjoinmg  ground,  and  pushed  into  its 
place  on  rollers.  This  latter  is  a  method 
that  has  been  frequently  adopted  in  situ- 
ations such  as  a  deep  ravine,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  erect  any  scaffolding  or  tem- 
porary work.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a 
serious  question  whether  the  force  neces- 
sary to  propel  so  large  a  mass  of  ironwork, 
may  not  strain  in  some  degree  the  struc- 
ture under  its  influence.  The  whole  of 
the  iron-work  of  the  bridge  of  Courcelles 
was  contracted  for  by  the  firm  of  Gouin 
&  Co.  The  price  for  the  wrought-iron 
was  at  the  rate  of  53  francs  per  hundred 
kilogrammes,  and  for  the  cast,  25  francs. 
Beducing  to  English  measures  and  units, 
we  have  the  wrought  iron  at  i221  10s.  per 
ton,  and  the  cast  at  iSlO  3s. 


THE  Russian  newspapers  announce  that 
experiments  will  shortly  be  made  on 
the  Neva  with  a  new  invention  for  pro- 
pelling ships  without  using  either  paddles 
or  screws.  The  author  of  this  invention 
is  M.  Liwczak,  an  Austrian  by  birth,  who 
some  time  ago  invented  a  flying  machine 
propelled  by  steam,  and  subsequently  be- 
came the  editor  of  a  Panslavist  paper 
I  published  in  Vienna. 


THE  Amazon  drains  an  area  of  2,500,000 
sq.  miles  ;  its  mouth  is  96  miles  wide, 
and  it  is  navigable  2,200  miles  from  its 
mouth. 
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BEPOBT  ON  THE  EXPERIMENTS  MADE  IN  PAEIS  ON  THE  AP- 
PLICATION AND  PURIFICATION  OF  SEWAGE. 

From  "The  Enginocr." 


An  elaborate  report  on  the  experiments 
made  at  Clichy,  near  Paris,  on  the  utili- 
zation and  purification  of  sewiifre,  has  been 
drawn  up  by  M.  Mille  and  M.  Claye,  the 
engineers  charged  with  the  management 
of  these  important  experiments. 

These  experiments  have  been  entered 
upon  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  done  in  other  countries,  and  espe- 
cially in  Great  Britain,  several  visits  having 
been  made  by  French  engineers  and 
cheniists  to  England,  who  have  evidently 
studied  the  subject  with  their  usual  acute- 
ness. 

The  great  collector  which  now  receives 
the  waste  waters  of  6G,000  houses,  in- 
habited by  nearly  two  millions  of  souls,  as 
well  as  that  of  a  large  number  of  factories, 
the  rainfall  and  the  washings  of  the  pub- 
lic ways,  but  not  the  solid  excremental 
matter,  empties  itself  into  the  Seine  at  a 
considerable  distance  below  the  city.  The 
experimental  establishment  at  Clichy 
is  situated  at  about  400  yards  from 
the  mouth  of  the  great  trunk  col- 
lector, where  the  sewer  presents  the  best 
conditions  for  a  uniform  flow,  and  here 
the  quantity  of  liquid  passing  at  every 
hour  of  the  day  is  carefully  gauged  by 
means  of  floats  and  staffs.  Once  a  fort- 
night a  brigade  of  men  pass  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  sewer,  taking  observations 
every  hour.  At  other  times  this  is  only 
performed  twice  in  the  day,  namely,  at  ten 
in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  these  observations  are  afterwards 
carefully  worked  out  until  the  results  are 
brought  to  tally  with  each  other. 

It  should  have  been  stated  above  that 
the  series  of  experiments  referred  to  is 
now  completed,  having  occupied  two  years, 
and  an  expenditure  of  nearly  ^29,000. 

To  recur  to  the  operations  for  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  oif  liquid  passing  the 
sewer,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  flows,  it 
maybe  mentioned  that 2,900  observations 
were  made  in  a  period  of  twelve  months, 
and  that  the  curves  of  variation  are  care- 
folly  mapped  out  hourly,  daily,  and 
monthly.  The  general  results  are  as 
f<^ow :  Average,  with  a  liquid  depth  of 
one  metre,  two  and  one-fifth  cubic  metres 
or  tons  per  second,  flowing  at  the  rate  of 


90  centimetres.  The  maximum  result 
given  is  that  which  occurred  after  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain,  when  the  volume  of  liquid  reach- 
ed 45  tons,  and  the  speed  10  metres  per 
second.  The  total  volume  passing  through 
the  sewer  during  the  year  1868  is  stated 
at  70,000,000  tons  ;  but  this  only  included 
the  sewage  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
the  connection  with  the  other  side  of  the 
town  not  having  been  made  by  means  of 
the  great  siphon  of  the  Seine  until  No- 
vember in  that  year. 

The  comparison  between  the  quantity 
of  water  distributed  in  Paris,  added  to 
the  rainfall  and  the  amount  passing 
through  the  sewer,  is  important.  Average 
daily  district,  213,689  tons  ;  rainfall,  114, 
726.  Total,  328,415  tons.  Average  debit 
of  sewer,  190,905,  equal  to  58  per  cent. 
But  here,  again,  it  must  be  observed  the 
siphon  for  the  left  bank  was  not  yet  in 
action.  The  reporters  add,  however,  that 
during  the  cold  months  the  quantity  of 
water  carried  into  the  Seine  by  ordinary 
channels  and  lost  by  infiltration,  and 
especially  by  evaporation,  amounts  to 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  amoimt ; 
while  during  the  great  heats  the  propor- 
tions are  reversed,  and  only  one-third 
passes  into  the  collector. 

In  the  Seine,  as  in  the  Thames,  im- 
mense deposits  are  formed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  sewer,  and  dredging  machines  are 
frequently  at  work  to  break  down  this 
bar  ;  while  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is 
bordered  by  a  bed  of  mud  covered  with 
organic  matter.  What  is  the  amount 
of  this  solid  matter  at  present  thrown  into 
the  Seine,  and  what  is  its  value  as  ma- 
nure ?  This  is  the  problem  which  the  ex- 
periments at  Clichy  solve  theoretically. 

In  the  laboratory  or  on  the  grounds  the 
agent  employed  is  alum.  The  sulphate  of 
alumina  is  decomposed  by  the  sewage  li- 
quid, and  converted  into  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance which  carries  down  with  it  by  its 
weight  the  solid  matter  in  suspension, 
and  leaves  the  water  in  a  few  hours  almost 
limpid.  This  method  is  boiTowed  from 
the  Egyptians,  Chinese,  and  other  Eastern 
nations,  who  use  alum  to  purify  turgid 
water. 

Every  day  two  litres  of  the  sewage 
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water  was  taken  at  different  times  of  the 
day,  so  as  to  obtain  a  fair  average  result, 
and  the  precipitate  made  by  a  dose  of 
alum,  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  10,000  of 
the  liquid  to  be  acted  upon.  The  precipi- 
tate, being  collected  on  the  filter  and 
dried,  was  submitted  to  chemical  analysis 

The  result  obtained,  in  the  first  place, 
is,  that  each  ton  of  sewage  contains  more 
than  6  lbs. of  foreign  matter,  one-third  more 
of  which  is  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  and  the 
remaining  two-thirds  in  suspension.  This 
foreign  matter  is  thus  given  in  the  report: 
— Nitrogen,  0.037  kilos,  per  ton  ;  phos- 
phoric acid,  0.015  kilos,  per  ton;  potash, 
0.030  kilos,  per  ton;  soda,  0.101  kilos.; 
organic  matter,  0.729  kilos. ;  mineral  mat- 
ter, 1.984  kilos.     Total,  3.002  kilos. 

The  sand  and  other  inert  matter  it  will  be 
seen  amounts  to  very  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  total  amount.  The  precipitate  pro- 
duced by  the  alum  contains  nearly  half 
the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  organic  matter,  the 
remainder  being  left  in  the  purified  water, 
which  consequently  still  retains  about  half 
the  azote  and  phosphoric  acid,  the  soluble 
alkalis,  a  great  part  of  the  lime,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  organic  matter. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  drawn 
from  the  analyses  referred  to: — Sewage, 
at  10  cents  per  ton,  7,000,000f.  per  annum ; 
or  precipitate,  at  20f.  per  ton,  4,000,000f. 
per  annum ;  clarified  liquid,  at  6  cents  per 
ton,  3,000,000f.  per  annum — ^theoretically, 
iB280,000  thrown  annually  into  the  Seine. 

As  regards  the  effect  on  the  river  the 
reporters  say:  As  the  70,000,000  tons  of 
sewage  annually  thrown  into  the  Seine 
contain  2  kilos,  of  solid  matter  per  ton, 
the  obstruction,  which  must  constantly 
be  dredged  away  amounts  to  140,000  tons 
per  annum;  the  bank  of  mud  when  un- 
covered is  of  a  gray  tinge,  and  contains  a 
quantity  of  straw  and  other  waste  matter. 
In  summer  fermentation  takes  place,  and 
the  feculent  mass  poisons  the  air  with  its 
noxious  exhalations.  This  mud  is  found 
on  analysis  to  contain  all  the  elements  of 
the  precipitate,  obtained  by  means  of  alum, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  phospho- 
ric acid,  but  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
from  the  month  of  the  sewer  it  becomes 
impoverished  as  regards  nitrogen  and  or- 
ganic  matter,  and  finally  becomes  a  mere 
mineral  mass;  but,  add  the  reporters,  all 
that  is  missing  sioims  in  the  stream  and  con- 
stitutes the  pollution  of  the  river. 


A  note  relative  to  the  temperature  of 
the  sewage  deserves  notice.  During  the  cold 
weather  of  January,  when  the  Seine  was 
frozen,  the  water  in  the  sewers  continued 
to  run  with  a  temperature  of  about  40 
deg.,  sufficient  to  melt  ice  ;  during  the 
great  heat  of  July,  when  the  Seine  was 
above  75  deg.,  the  sewage  was  under  68 
deg.  The  contents  of  the  sewer  then 
escapes  extreme  variations  of  temperature, 
and  the  sewage  would  warm  the  land  in 
winter  and  cool  it  in  the  summer. 

The  experimental  works  at  Clichy  were 
arranged  to  act  upon  500  tons  of  sewage 
per  day,  and  the  total  amount  taken  out 
of  the  sewer  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  in  November,  1868,  was  133,164 
tons,  or  about  one  four-hundreth  part  of 
the  whole  sewage,  or  nearly  the  same 
quantity  as  was  applied  at  the  Barking 
farm. 

In  the  direct  application  of  the  sewage 
to  the  experimental  crops,  the  liquid  was 
carried  around  the  field  by  means  of 
channels  measuring  about  16  in.  in 
breadth,  and  from  4  in.  to  8  in.  in  depth, 
and  forming  a  continuous  line  of  more 
than  1,000  yards  in  length.  The  ground 
was  divided  into  beds,  or  furrows,  vary- 
ing from  24  in.  to  40  in.  in  width,  and  the 
trenches  between  the  beds  varied  from  6 
in.  to  12  in.  in  depth,  and  from  20  m.  to 
25  m.  in  length.  The  sewage  was  by  this 
means  carried  to  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
and  never  approached  their  leavea  In 
the  winter,  when  the  ground  was  cleared, 
it  was  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 
The  surface  was  roughly  levelled,  and  the 
sewage  directed  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  which  absorbed  the  liquid,  while 
the  matter  in  suspension  formed  a  deposit 
upon  the  surface. 

The  alum  preferred  for  the  operation 
of  purification  was  obtained  by  treating 
kaolin  with  sulphuric  acid,  delivered  iu 
the  form  of  a  solution,  having  a  density 
of  1.074  Its  composition  is  stated  as 
follows  :  Alumina,  2  per  cent.  ;  sulphuric 
acid,  5.40  per  cent  ;  iron,  a  trace  ;  water, 
92.60  ;  and  its  cost,  just  one  shilling  per 
cwt  The  quantity  employed  was  rauier 
less  than  one-half  litre  per  ton  of  sewage 
to  be  purified,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  one-tenth  of  a  penny.  Many  other 
purifying  agents  have  been  tried  at  the 
works,  but  none  have  been  found  to  pos- 
sess the  necessary  qualities,  combined 
with  cheapness,  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
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Bulpbaie  of  alumina.  The  purification 
pits  are  thirty  metres  long  by  two  metres 
in  depth,  with  sloping  sides,  giving,  an 
average  width  of  eight  metres.  Each  of 
these  purifiers  is  capable  of  yielding  from 
fifty  to  sixty  tons  per  hour,  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  ten  kilogrammes  of  the  so- 
lution. Practically  it  appears,  according 
to  the  report,  that  each  ton  of  precipitate, 
in  a  perfectly  dry  state,  requires  an  ex- 
penditure of  7s.  6d.  for  alum. 

The  effects  of  the  sewage  water  as  ap- 
plied to  grass,  vegetables,  and  flowers, 
are  carefully  tabulated,  and  place  its  value 
as  a  manure  beyond  doubt.     This,  how- 
ever, is  no  new  result,  and  our  space  will 
not  allow  of  our  giving  unnecessary  de- 
taila      Some  special  experiments,  how- 
ever, have  considerable  importance ;  for 
instance,  one-half  of  a  piece  of  grass  was 
cultivated  with  the  aid  of  purified  sewage 
only,  that  is  to  say,  the  water  from  which 
the  precipitate    had    been    obtained  by 
means  of  alum;  while  the  other  received 
in  addition  a  dressing  of  the  precipitate, 
about  an  inch  in  thickness,  while  anoth- 
er piece  by  its  side  was  treated  with   a 
thin     dressing  of   the    precipitate    and 
without    any    sewage    or    other    water. 
The  former  yielded  a  crop  equal  to  37J 
tons  per  hectare,  and  the  un-irrigated 
part  only  produced  at  the  rate  of  4^  tons, 
while   the  soil  in  the  former  case  was 
found  on  analysis  to  be  considerably  rich- 
er than  it  was  previous  to  the  experiment 
The  soil,  it  should  be  mentioned,  was  a 
poor  virgin  subsoil,  wanting  in  nitroge- 
neous  and  phosphoric  elements.  In  anoth- 
er instance  two  equal  portions,  each  of 
715  square  metres,  of  a  patch -of  wheat, 
were  cultivated — one  with  two-and-a-half 
tons  of  common  manure,  the  other  with 
the  same  weight  of  the  precipitated  matter 
of  the  sewer  water  ;  the  produce  in  grain 
was  the  same  in  each  case,  namely,  thirty 
hectolitres,   and    of    precisely  the   same 
Talue  ;    but  the  value  of  the  straw  was 
rather  more  on  the  side  of  the  farm  ma- 
nure, namely,  281  f.  against  225  f.  This  ex- 
periment is  being  repeated  this  year  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any 
difference  in  the  condition  of  the  soil  in 
the  two  cases. 

With  respect  to  the  success  obtained  in 
these  experimental  essays,  we  have  a  re- 
port of  a  commission  composed  of  the 
president  and  many  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Hor- 


ticulture, of  France.  The  commission  pro- 
nounces the  experiments  completely  suc- 
cessful, especially  in  the  case  of  cardoons, 
salad,  including  endive,  pumpkins,  melons, 
beetroot,  maize,  and  potatoes. 

The  experiments  at  Clichy  have  now 
come  to  a  close,  but  pipes  have  been  laid 
down  to  carry  the  sewage  across  the  river, 
where  a  large  tract  of  ground  on  the  plain 
of  Gennevilliers  will  allow  of  the  essays 
being  continued  on  a  broader  scale.  Some 
few  of  the  experiments  referred  to  above, 
were  tried  by  farmers  and  others  on  their 
own  grounds  to  aid  the  commission,  and 
similar  assistance  is  being  given  by  far- 
mers and  market  gardeners  this  year. 

In  their  resume,  the  reporters  say: 
"  These  190,000  tons — ^which  are  thrown 
into  the  Seine  every  twenty-four  hours, 
and  which  will  presently  be  increased — 
can  they  be  turned  from  the  river  ?  Can 
they  be  utilized?  Yes,  by  adopting  the 
natural  means  of  irrigation ;  and,  during 
the  dead  season,  by  purification  by  means 
of  alum.  The  result,  which  will  be  obtained 
without  danger  to  health,  will  be  to  con- 
vert into  market  gardens  the  sandy  plains 
aroimd  Paris,  which  are  now  occupied  by 
grain  crops.  The  cost — which  must  be 
set  down  at  two  to  three  centimes  per  ton 
for  distribution  and  purification  together 
— will  be  a  heavy  one  for  the  city,  if  left 
to  bear  it  alone.  It  is  for  the  cultivators 
to  understand  that  they  can  afford  to  pay 
for  sewage,  precipitate,  and  purified  water. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  create  cus- 
tomers. Before  going  further,  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  have  directed  that  the 
attempt  should  be  made,  and  this  is  the 
object  which  we  now  have  in  view.*' 

The  scientific  and  at  the  same  time 
practical  manner  in  which  the  experimen- 
tal work  has  been  carried  on,  reflects  the 
highest  credit  upon  the  engineers  to  whom 
it  has  been  intrusted.  They  have  fully 
succeeded  in  showing  the  utility  and  econ- 
omy of  the  direct  application  of  sewage; 
they  have  adopted  perhaps  the  best  agent 
of  purification  in  an  economical  sense, 
they  have  shown  the  great  value  of  the 
precipitate  as  a  manure,  and  the  lesser 
value  of  the  purified  water;  but  they  have 
not  yet,  unfortunately,  shown  that  purifi- 
cation can  be  made  a  paying  process,  and 
the  general  opinion  is  that  customers  will 
not  be  found  to  pay  for  the  product  a  sum 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  operation.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  experi- 
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ments  refer  to  sewage  much  less  rich  than 
that  of  London.  The  following  is  the 
amount  of  foreign  matter  found  in  a  ton 
of  the  water  of  the  Paris  sewers:  Nitro- 
gen, 0.037  kilos.;  phosphoric  acid,  0.015 
kilos. ;  potash,  0.030  kilos. ;  soda,  0.101 
kilos. ;  organic  matter,  0.729  kilos. ;  mineral 
matter,  1.802;  total  kilos.,  2.804,  or  nearly 


6  lbs.,  of  which  only  one-third  consists 
of  fertilizing  elements.  If  our  neighbors 
can  find  a  paying  market  for  the  precipi- 
tated matter  from  such  sewage,  they  will 
have  performed  one  of  the  most  useful 
victories  which  practical  science  has  yet 
achieved,  and  we  heartily  wish  them  suc- 
cess. 


LA  CIOTAT. 


From  '*  The  Railway  Nows. 


>> 


Creusot  is  not  the  only  great  manufac-  ' 
turing  establishment  in  France  which  ex-  i 
hibits  manufacturing  skill  of  the  highest  i 
order,  and  which  also  has  thought  fit  to  \ 
provide  systematic  training  for  the  skilled  j 
workmen  who  give  to  the  works  they  ex- 
hibit the  scientific  perfection  and  high  fin- 
ish which  have  astonished  the  English 
jurors  and  taken  by  surprise  the  large  mass 
of  the  British  pubhc,  who  had  hitherto 
believed  in  our  own  imapproachable  su- 
premacy in  the  highest  branches  of  skilled 
manufacture.     There  is  another  manufac- 
turing    establishment     besides    Creusot 
which  exhibits  large  marine  engines  and 
models  of    steamships.     La  Ciotat  is  a 
smaU  town  in  the  south  of  France,  con- 
taining 10,000  inhabitants,  who  are  almost 
all  famines  of  workmen  employed  in  the 
shipbuilding  yard  and  the  engineering  es- 
tablishment of  the  company  caUed  Les 
Messageries  Lnperiales.     What  this  com- 
pany does,  what  it  exhibits,  and  what  teach- 
ing it  provides  for  its  people,  is  in  many 
ways  worthy  of  our  consideration. 

This  company  is  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  fleet  of  Mediterranean  steamships. 
Much  of  the  Mediterranean  steam  trade 
that  used  to  be  carried  on  in  EngUsh 
steamships  with  English  engines  is  now 
done  with  French  engines  and  French 
steamships  built  at  La  Ciotat.  It  is  not 
more  than  fifteen  years  since  that  com- 
pany obtained  possession  of  La  Ciotat, 
and  made  contracts  for  the  French  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  has 
now  succeeded  in  driving  most  of  the 
English  shipsy  engines,  and  companies 
who  used  them,  out  of  the  coasting  trade 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Of  these  ships  and 
engines  there  are  some  excellent  models 
in  the  marine  department  of  the  French 
Exhibition;  they  are  obviously  the  work 
of  high  education  and  perfect  organiza- 


tion. Perhaps,  however,  we  may  accept 
the  fact  of  La  Ciotat's  having  driven  us 
out  of  so  large  a  field  of  profitable  enter- 
prise, as  the  highest  testimony  that  can 
be  borne  to  the  excellence  of  the  adminis- 
tration there. 

But  the  company  has  done  another 
thing  still  more  worthy  of  notice,  especial- 
ly as  it  comes  still  closer  home  to  us.  This 
company  is  the  great  rival  to  our  own 
great  steam  navigation  company,  the  Pe- 
ninsular and  OrientaL  A  few  years  ago 
the  Messageries  Imperiales  estabhshed  a 
rival  line  of  mail  steamers,  to  carry  Euro- 
pean mails  by  Marseilles,  Alexandria, 
Suez,  and  the  Bed  Sea,  to  India  and  China. 
We  at  first  disregarded,  perhaps  despised, 
this  daring  attempt  to  place  steamships 
and  engines  of  French  manufacture  on  a 
large  oceanic  line  which  we  had  always 
deemed  exclusively  our  own.  But  it  turn- 
ed out  that  the  French  company  had  so 
well  thought  out  their  plans,  so  well  pro- 
portioned their  ships  and  engines  to  tho 
work  to  be  done,  and  so  finely  organized 
their  executive,  that  from  the  moment 
they  started  till  now  their  line  has  been 
distinguished  above  ours  by  greater  punc- 
tuality and  fewer  accidents;  indeed,  the 
work  is  done  so  well  that  in  our  own  Parlia- 
ment last  session  the  representative  of  tho 
Treasury  told  the  House  of  Commons  that 
England  would  best  consult  the  interest 
of  its  territories  in  the  East  by  confiding 
part  of  our  mail  service  to  the  company 
of  La  Ciotat,  instead  of  trusting  them  ex- 
clusively to  the  ships  of  our  own  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company. 

The  details  of  the  education  which  this 
companv  provides  for  its  people  are  re- 
markable. Its  chief  superintendents  arc 
engineers  and  naval  architects  who  have 
received  the  highest  profession^  educa- 
tion that  France  provide&    Its  ships  aro 
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designed  by  men  who  have  first  passed 
through  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and 
afterwards  graduated  at  the  Imperial 
School  of  Naval  Architecture.  Its  chief 
engineers  have  in  like  manner  graduated 
in  science  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and 
completed  their  studies  in  the  school  of 
marine  engineering,  or  are  pupils  of  the 
central  school  of  manufactures  at  Paris. 
The  next  class  under  these  have  also  been 
educated  at  the  central  school  of  arts  and 
manufactures.  It  is  no  wonder,  that  with 
such  men  as  these  at  the  head  of  the  work- 
shops, the  vifini  of  educated  workmen 
should  speedily  have  been  felt.  The  com- 
pany employs  2,500  workmen  and  appren- 
tices, who,  with  their  families,  form  a  pop- 
ulation of  6,000  out  of  the  10,000  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town ;  and  they  provide  wholly, 
or  contribute  largely  to,  the  funds  for  the 
schools  for  the  education  of  these  people. 

There  are,  first,  the  infant  schools,  which 
contain  260  children,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  nuns,  who  give  them  rehgious 
instruction  and  teach  them  elementary 
grammar,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  geog- 
raphy, and  to  the  girls  sewing  and  other 
kinds  of  woman's  work.  The  next  schools 
provided  are  the  elementary  schools, 
which  contain  350  boys;  they  remain  un- 
til the  age  of  13  and  14,  and  receive  the 
ordinary  elements  of  a  boy's  education. 
At  the  age  of  14  their  technical  educa- 
tion and  the  special  duties  of  the  com- 
pany commence.  An  apprenticeship  in 
the  works  of  La  Ciotat  is  from  beginning 
to  end  a  course  of  technical  instruction. 
The  superintendents  remark  with  pride 
that  all  the  foremen  and  workmen  delight 
in  teaching  the  youth.  The  company  has 
done  away  with  the  system  of  obligatory 
apprenticeships  for  a  fixed  period.  The 
children  not  only  receive  wages  from  the 
moment  they  enter  the  establishment,  but 
those  wages  are  increased  as  soon  as 
greater  knowledge  and  skill  enable  them 
to  do  better  work. 

But  their  apprenticeship  is  not  merely 
a  school  for  mechanical  dexterity.  The 
company  has  a  school-room,  in  which  all 
the  apprentices  are  educated  gratuitously 
during  one  hour  of  the  day,  and  that 
hour  counts  as  one  of  the  10  hours  of 
their  day's  work.  Attendance  at  this 
school  is  compulsory  on  all  the  appren- 
tices; but  they  have  in  addition  an  even- 
ing school,  which  those  may  attend  who 
1^    Three  evenings  a  week  plan-draw- 


ing, designing  of  machinery,  designs  of 
ships,  and  ornamental  drawing  are  taught 
gratuitously.  Two  himdred  apprentices 
and  workmen  regularly  attend  this  class. 
The  superintendents  say  that  they  do  not 
know  which  to  admire  most,  "  the  anxiety 
of  workmen  and  apprentices  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to  this  course,  the  diligence  with 
which  they  apply  themselves  to  its  work, 
or  the  order  and  silence  which  pervade 
the  school-room."  This  is  really  the  high- 
est sort  of  technical  education;  and  there 
is  a  strong  inducement  to  take  advantage 
of  it  in  the  circumstance  that  the  company 
selects  men  for  the  responsible  duty  of 
engineers  of  steamships  from  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  this 
course,  and  take  the  highest  places  in  an 
annual  examination  at  which  gold  and 
silver  medals  are  distributed  as  prizes. 
The  company  also  provides  a  hbrary, 
which  is  open  to  their  people  from  eight 
till  ten  in  the  evening  and  ten  till  four  on 
Sundays.  The  formation  of  bands  of 
music  is  encouraged.  Workmen's  houses 
have  been  erected,  with  all  modem  appli- 
ances for  pure  air,  cleanliness,  and  do- 
mestic economy ;  there  are  gardens  at- 
tached to  each;  each  contains  a  kitchen, 
a  large  room  with  two  windows  and  an 
alcove,  and  another  chamber  with  one 
window;  and  they  are  let  to  the  workmen 
at  from  65  to  100  francs  a  year.  With  a 
further  view  to  economy,  the  company 
has  also  organized  a  market  for  butcher's 
meats.  It  has  founded  hospitals  and  sav- 
ings banks,  provided  funds  for  sickness 
and  death,  and  pays  members  of  the  re- 
ligious orders  to  attend  to  the  moral  and 
religious  education  of  the  people. 

Such  is  the  moral  and  intellectual  ap- 
paratus provided  by  this  mercantile  com- 
pany for  training  its  workpeople.  The 
next  point  is,  whether  all  this  training 
really  produces  the  improvement  aimed 
at.  We  have  an  official  judgment  on 
this  subject:  "The  commissary  of  police, 
the  justice  of  peace,  the  gendarmerie,  and 
'  the  public  prosecutor,  all  state  that  they 
are  surprised  at  the  small  number  of  mis- 
demeanors and  crimes  to  be  met  with  in 
the  population  of  La  Ciotat"  Three  facts 
are  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  high  moral 
tone  of  the  workmen.  1.  In  1858,  there 
was  an  almost  total  cessation  of  work  in 
the  establishment.  Instead  of  dismissing 
men,  the  company  decided  to  employ  and 
pay  them  only  a  third  of  each  day,  and 
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the  workmen  accepted  the  sacrifice  with- 
out a  murmur.  2.  In  1851  the  mechanics 
of  Marseilles  struck  for  higher  wages,  and 
sent  their  emissaries  to  La  Ciotat  in  order 
to  obtain  their  co-operation;  the  attempt 
utterly  failed.  3.  Those  apprentices  who 
have  been  some  time  in  school  differ  from 


those  who  have  just  entered,  not  merely 
in  intelligence  and  age,  but  in  a  higher 
moral  tone  and  conduct,  the  result  of  their 
education.  In  a  money  point  of  view,  the 
managers  say  that  the  company  reaps  an 
ample  reward  in  the  superior  intelligence 
and  steady  conduct  of  their  workmen. 


MINING    EXPEEIMENTS. 

From  "  The  Armj  and  Navy  Gaictto." 


The  approaching  completion  of  the  lines 
of  defence  at  Hilsea,  which  are  intended 
to  cover  the  only  approach  to  the-  Island 
of  Portsea  from  the  mainland,  has  neces- 
sitated the  demoHtion  of  that  portion  of 
the  lines  of  defence  which  cover  the  towns 
of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea.  In  carrying 
out  this  work,  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  opportunity  for  making  some  mi- 
ning experiments  on  a  comparatively  large 
scale,  which  have  proved  exceedingly  in- 
teresting to  the  scientific  branches  of  the 
service.  Under  the  directions  of  a  com- 
mittee of  Royal  Engineer  and  Artillery 
officers,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Abel,  the 
chymist  to  the  War  Department,  compara- 
tive experiments  have  been  made  between 
the  powers  of  gunpowder  and  gun-cotton 
to  destroy  the  walls  of  the  fortifications. 
The  mines  in  the  stone  escarp  and  coun- 
terscarp walls  have  been  constructed, 
charged,  and  fired  by  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  stationed  at  Ports- 
mouth, under  the  direction  of  the  officers 
forming  the  committee  and  the  War  Office 
chymist.  The  first  experiment  made  was 
on  the  right  fiank  of  the  Portsea  line  of 
defence.  Four  shafts  were  sunk  in  rear 
of  the  escarp  wall  of  a  projecting  bastion, 
two  of  these  being  on  the  front  and  two 
on  the  left  face  of  the  bastion.  The  earth 
of  the  rampart,  as  in  all  the  subsequent 
experiments,  was  cut  back  some  fifteen 
feet  from  the  top  of  the  escarp,  so  that 
the  weight  of  the  soil  on  the  cnarge  was 
due  solely  to  the  depth  at  which  the  mine 
was  fixed  behind  the  escarp.  The  ordin- 
ary service  friction  battery  was  used  for 
filing  the  mines.  Three  of  the  four  mines 
behind  the  two  faces  of  the  bastion  escarp 
were  loaded  with  gun-cotton,  prepared  on 
a  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  AbeL  The 
three  charges  were  respectively  of  46,  36, 
and  30  pounds.  The  fourth  charge  was 
composed  of  70  pounds  of  gunpowder. 


When  the  explosions  tool^  place  there 
was  a  vast  trembling  of  the  bastion  at  the 
moment  of  the  explosion,  with  an  up- 
heaval of  the  escarp  and  the  base  of  the 
rampart  at  its  back,  great  sheets  of  flame 
playing  strangely  ovar  the  cotton  mines, 
and  four  great  gaps  in  the  escarp  whexe 
the  mines  had  been  placed,  each  forming 
a  crater  spreading  out  into  the  ditch  be- 
yond the  wall,  and  filled  with  stone,  chang- 
ed from  square  blocks  into  millions  of 
shapeless  splinters.  A  storming  party, 
six  abreast,  could  have  charged  through 
each  breach  ;  and  what  remained  standing 
of  the  escarp  was  disintegrated  through- 
out in  structure,  and  ready  to  fall  into  the 
ditch  on  such  slight  impulse  being  given 
to  it  as  the  blow  from  a  round  shot  of  the 
smallest  cahbre.  The  next  experiment  in 
such  blasting  was  made  on  the  counter- 
scarp wall  of  the  Lion  Ravelin,  in  about 
the  centre  of  the  same  Hue  of  works. 
Here  eight  holes  had  been  driven  with 
bits  at  the  back  of  the  wall  at  short  dis- 
tances apart.  Four  on  the  right  of  the 
wall  revetements  were  each  of  3^  in.  in 
diameter  and  6  ft.  in  depth.  They  were 
loaded  each  with  6  lbs.  of  gunpowder  and 
then  tamped  in  with  earth.  The  other 
four,  on  the  same  face  of  the  counterscarp 
and  adjoining,  were  each  3  in.  in  diame- 
ter, and  were  charged  with  3.5  lbs.  of  the 
pulp  disc-formed— or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, cylinder-formed — gun-cotton.  In 
this  latter  instance,  however,  the  holes, 
owing  to  the  obstructions  met  with  in 
driving  the  bits,  were  sunk  "  out  of  line," 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  cyUnders  o 
cotton  could  not  be  packed  in  them  wit? 
sufficient  closeness  to  insure  results  r 
any  value  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this  f aul 
the  holes  were  very  wet,  so  that  altogeth 
but  little  was  expected  from  them,  and  t 
truth  of  this  anticipation  was  soon  cc 
firmed.    The  four  holes  charged  with  gr 
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■  were  connected  and  fired  from 
the  friction  battery  with  good  effect,  Tbe 
whole  of  the  couuterttcarp  for  16  paces 
was  thrown  into  the  ditch,  and  some  of 
the  large  stones  projected  as  far  aa  the 
water  channel  in  the  centre.  The  stones 
of  the  counterscarp  on  either  side  of  the 
gap  were  bulged  outwards,  and  entirely 
disintegrated  from  each  other  for  about 
ihre«  yards. 

The  general  object  of  these  experimenta 
is  not  only  to  test  the  comparative  merits 
of  gun-cotton  and  gun  powder  as  the  means 
of  demolishing  fortiflcati()nH,  but  also  to 
find  out  the  best  and  most  portable  prep- 
aration of  gun-eottiin  wliidi  ran  be  used 
on  actual  service.  Mr.  Abel  has  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  this  aubjeat,  and  is 
now  testing  the  various  preparations  he 
Itas  prepared  of  this  explosive.  The  ulti- 
mate results  can  only  be  known  after  the 
official  report  has  been  sent  in  to  head- 
quarters, and  as  yot  the  experiraenta  them- 
selves have  not  been  brought  to  an  end. 
But,  so  far  as  the  various  minings  have 
beeu  tried,  it  seems  that  more  than  one 
of  this  gentleman's  preparations  are  high- 
ly approved  of  by  the  officers  who  were 
present  One  of  these  preparationa  is  in 
compressed  diacs,  the  cotton  being  redu- 
eed  to  a  pulp  as  in  the  cylinder  form,  and 
with  this  two  (preliminary)  triala  were' 
mixle,  which  were  very  intereating,  and 
jnnx  bear  some  discussion  on  the  can.sea 
of  the  results  obtained  with  them.  The 
cotton  is  compressed  in  discs  of  about  th( 
dinmeter  of  a  small  t«a  saucer,  and  about 
I  iix.  in  thickness,  weighing  each  about  7 
or  S  OI8.  One  of  these  discs  was  placed 
on  one  of  the  massive  coping-atonea  of  an 
cAcarp  masonry  wall  and  tired  by  wire 
connection  with  the  friction  battery.  The 
disc  exploded  with  a  sharp  ringing  report 
eqnal  to  that  of  a  shotted  40-pounder 
ArmstTong  gun,  and  the  coping-stone,  on 
examination,  was  found  to  be  shattered, 
ojf  it  lay  wedged  in  its  bed  between  the 
other  stones,  into  a  hundred  pieces.  The 
next  experiment  with  these  dines  was 
made  with  16  of  tliem  strung  together  (in 
two  lengths  of  8  in  each),  and  hung  against 
tht!  tmte  at  &  counterscarp  masonry  walL 
ir  till-  'iiio  disc  had  done  a  certain  amount 
I  i  '_-  to  the  coping-atone  of  a  coun- 
U.it  was  to  be  expected  from  16 
.  \ploded  together  on  the  face 
.  -J..,  .  ..;uiteracarp?  The  difference  in 
tLu  twu  ca«c«  was  this.  The  single  disc 
Tot.  It-Sftl-  11 


lay  with  its  flat  surface  resting  upon  a  flat 
stone.  The  16  discs  hung  against  the  face 
of  the  stones,  and  not  upon  them,  and  the 
edges  of  the  discs— not  the  flat  anrfacea  of 
the  latter— only  touched  the  wall  When 
the  bung  diaoe  were  flred  they  emitted  a 
blinding  aheet  of  hght.  and  aent  out  a  hard 
ringing  detonation,  equal  to  that  of  the 
heavieat  ordnance,  but  clearer  and  nioi'e 
metallic  than  the  voice  of  any  gun  ever 
yot  tired.  The  result  was  somewhat  as- 
tonishing. The  16  diacs  had  done  less 
execution  than  the  one.     Where  they  bad 

'  hung  against  the  wall  the  stone  had 
"scaled"  off  to  the  depth  of  two  inches, 
aud  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  httlfi 
shaking  at  the  joints,  was  all  The  inten- 
tion in  both  instances  waa  to  deliver  a 
blow,  steam-hammer  fashion,  on  a  stone- 

'  fronted  work  that  should  make  a  sufBcient 
hols  in  the  face  of  the  work  for  a  man  to 

'  rush  up  to,  under  cover  of  rifle  fire,  aud 
deposit  a  second  charge,  the  end  being,  of 
course,  that  a  suflicieut  charge  should  be 
at  length  exploded  in  the  hole  thus  made, 

'  to  bring  down  the  wall  and  make  a  breach 
to  the  attacking  party. 


T^Ew  Mode  op  SBrrrsa  Boh-ebs. — Several 
W  boilers  in  Sheffield  have  been  set  upon 
I  a  new  plan.  By  a  simple  arrangement  of 
'  flre-clay  platea,  says  the  "  SheflScId  Inde- 
pendent, '  BO  managed  as  not  to  contract  the 
capacityottheflue,  at  any  single  point,  the 
gases,  after  being  thoroughly  intermixed, 
are  at  four  sncceasive  stages  in  their  prog- 
'  ress  through  the  flue,  thrown,  in  thin 
'  atreams,  against  the  surface  of  the  boiler. 
I  No  part  of  the  gases  can  escape  this  repeat- 
ed forcible  contact  with  the  boiler,  and  in 
the  process  the  heat  they  contain  is  so 
thoroughly  extracted  and  absorbed  that 
the  result  obtained,  as  proved  by  careful 
tests,  is  the  evaporation  of  nearly  12  lbs. 
of  water  for  every  single  pound  of  fuel, 
common  boiler  slack  being  used.  This 
gives  a  large  saving  of  fuel  as  compared 
with  the  best  modes  of  setting  previously 
in  use.  The  patentees,  we  understand, 
guarantee  a  aaving  of  2.5  per  cent  The 
apparatua  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  an  effective  smoke-consumer. 
Tlie  phwi  is  appUcaUe  to  any  clasa  of 
boiler  ;  can  be  ap]>ljed  without  unsealing 
boilers  already  fixed  ;  and  the  plates  being 
of  tire-clay,  the  coat  is  so  moclerate  as  to 
be  very  soon  repayed  by  the  aaving  of 
fuel — Builder. 
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FURNACE  BOILERS. 


The  jaiy  empanelled  to  hold  an  inquest 
OQ  the  eight  men  killed  hy  the  explosion 
at  the  Britannia  IronworkH,  Bradley,  have 
returned  a  verdict  over  which  all  seiiaible 
men  will  rejoice.  They  found  that  tlie 
deceased  persons  lost  their  lives  by  the 
explosion  of  an  old  and  much  worn  steiun 
boiler,  and,  in  addenduui,  they  expressed 
a  hope  that  what  had  been  disclosed  at 
the  inquest  might  be  a  waruiug  to  the 
ownotB  of  boilers,  and  to  persons  whose 
special  duty  it  is  to  look  after  and  exam- 
ine such  machinery.  The  jury  stated  that 
if  it  had  appeared  to  them  in  evidence 
that  notice  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
boiler  had  been  given  to  any  person  whose 
duty  it  was  to  attend  to  it — whether  mus- 
ter, owner,  or  servant — and  that  such  no- 
tice had  been  neglected,  and  that  death 
liad  ensued  in  consequence,  they  would 
have  retm-ned  a  criminal  verdict  against 
the  persons  who  had  neglected  so  imjior- 
tant  ft  duty.  This  verdict  strengthens  the  j 
hope  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  ju-  i 
ies  called  in  to  determine  how  men  come 
to  their  deaths  in  our  ironworks  and  our 
factories,  will  return  verdicts  in  accordance 
with  the  evidence,  and  with  common  sense. 

In  another  place  we  have  spoken  fully  ; 
and  freely  on  the  evils  attending  on  the  ! 
existing  system  of  repairing  boilers,  and  , 
it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  dwell  at  length 
on  that  subject.  The  failure  of  the  Brad-  ! 
ley  boiler,  however,  points  a  moral  which  ' 
it  is  as  well  we  should  draw  ;  and  gives 
force  to  the  statement  that  boiler  engi- 
neering, as  exemphhed  by  Ironworks  prac- 
tice, is  of  very  nearly  the  worst  possible 
kind.  Not  only  do  explosions  occur  with 
alarming  frequency  in  our  irou  districts, 
but  they  are  attended  by  a  loss  of  liJe 
without  parallel  Such  effects  can  only 
follow  on  well-known  causes,  The  facts 
tell  us  as  plainly  as  possible  that  furnace 
boilers  aie  overworked,  badly  made,  ineffi- 
ciently attended  to,  and  improperly  lo- 
cated. This  testimony  of  facts  bos  never, 
BO  far  as  we  know,  been  disputed  ;  yet  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  find  any  evidence  of  a 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  those  engi- 
neers who  design  ironworks  to  adopt  a  be  t- 
tor  practice.  In  a  few  isolated  instances, 
indeed,  the  case  is  different ;  but  such  dis- 
plays of  forethought  and  skill,  only  make 


the  general  practice  of  furnace  boiler  e 
gineering  ajipear  in  a  still  worse  light. 
very  few  years  since,  it  was  considered  by 
many  eminent  iron  manufacturers,  that  no 
saving  in  fuel  was  to  he  expected  fiom  the 
'  use  of  the  waste  heat  of  puddhng  and  re- 
heating furnaces  iu  raising  steam.  This 
I  was  a  fallacy,  and  a  reaction  set  in,  which 
resulted  in  the  behef  that  any  amount  of 
steam  could  be  had  from  the  waste  heat 
of  furnaces,  and  that  it  was  qui t«  unneces- 
sary to  be  particular  as  to  the  form  of 
boiler  used  to  raise  st«am,  or  ns  to  the 
qualities  of  the  engines  employed  to  util- 
ize it.  This  is,  if  possible,  a  worse  mis- 
stake  than  the  first ;  it  is  certainly  a  fatal 
mistake  in  some  respects,  whereas  the  first 
was  only  an  economical  mistake.  That 
steam  enough  can  be  raised  fiom  the  wmsto 
heat  in  an  ironworks,  to  do  all  the  rolling 
and  forging  necessary,  without  the  aid  of 
hand-fired  boilers,  is  certain  ;  but  it  is  not 
less  cei-tain  that  to  attain  this  desirable 
end  the  boilers  must  be  properly  designed, 
and  the  engines  so  constructed  that  they 
will  be  at  least  fairly  economicaL  The 
waste  heat  of  any  average  ironworks  ia 
Hot  more  than  necessary,  and  if  it  be  im- 
properly used,  either  hand-fired  boilers  or 
an  extravagant  consumption  of  fuel  will 
be  found  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  proper  supply  of  steam.  It  is  impos- 
sible in  an  article  like  the  present,  to  dis- 
cuss all  the  questions  that  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  engineer-manager  of 
an  ironworks  ;  but  we  shall  cull  attention 
to  one  or  two  points  which  greatly  inilu- 
ence  the  yield,  estimated  in  terms  of  power, 
to  be  had  from  waste  heat. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  see  that 
the  machinery  driven  runs  as  lightly  as 
possible.  In  how  many  mills  do  we  find 
the  smallest  attention  paid  to  this  point  ? 
We  see  rolls  out  of  line,  standards  loose 
and  askew  in  their  bed  plates,  roll  necks 
turned  oval  or  eccentrically  to  the  roll 
bodies,  coupling  boxes  and  spindles  put 
together  "  anyhow  ;"  gearing — well,  the 
less  we  say  about  rolling  mill  gearing, 
especially  in  old  mills,  the  better.  A 
maximum  of  metal  is  intended  to  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  good  design, 
fair  proportions,  and  acem'ate  workman- 
ship.    We  venture  to  assert  that  50  i>er 


cent,  of  the  power  required  in  most  roll- 
ing mllla  ie  expended  in  driving  the  ma- 
chinery, and  we  challenge  the  old  school  of 
ironworkers'  engiiieera  to  dispute  the 
etatement.  Here,  then,  is  one  source  of 
waste  ;  enormoHH  quantities  of  steam  are 
required  to  overcome  &  resistance  which 
should  not  exist,  and  the  boilers  are  ex- 
pected to  Gompeasate  for  all  dcficieuciea. 
It  ia  astoniafaing  wLat  a  difference  there 
is  betweeu  a  well  set  up  mill  and  one  out 
of  line  and  out  of  order  in  the  matter  of 
resistance. 

If  we  turn  to  the  engines  we  find  them, 
as  a  rule,  still  worse  than  the  mills  ;  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  how  bad  a  steam 
engine  can  be  without  going  into  our  iron 
making  districts.  Anything  that  will  turn 
a  wheM  round  will  do.  The  piston  and 
valrea  may  be  leaky,  the  bearings  all 
poaDding  and  banging,  the  shafts  out  of 
truth,  the  guide-blocks  thumping  up  an<l 
down  in  the  shde  bars,  or  the  parallel  mo- 
tion aU  wrong  ;  the  foundations  loose,  the 
cylinders  and  steampipes  unlag^ed  ;  the 
jtiinta  all  blowing  ;  stQl  the  excuse  is,  "  She 
will  drive  the  mill  if  there  is  only  ateam 
euoogh  behind  her,  and  it  coate  uothing 
to  get  Bteam  because  of  the  waste  heat." 
lu  pntctire  we  find,  as  a  result,  that  much 
mure  steam  ia  got  out  of  the  boilers  than 
there  is  any  need  for,  and  that  fuel  is 
wasted  br  working  furnaces  harder  than 
they  need  be  worked ;  but  even  this  will 
not  suffice.  A  case  came  under  our  notice 
the  other  day  in  which  a  firm  was  com- 
pellefl  to  keep  on  making  puddled  bars 
for  Bale  for  which  they  had  no  need,  and 
I^  which  they  lost  over  £mO  a  year,  in 
order  tu  keep  steam  to  drive  a  mill  work- 
ing ou  finished  iron.  No  fewer  than  16 
fumaoea,  burning  8'20  tons  of  coal  per 
week,  were  employed  to  get  at  most 
90D-horae  power.  This  is,  perhax)s,  an 
exceptional  case,  but  it  is  not  very  excop- 
tioaaL  We  know,  for  example,  that  ait- 
otber  firm  in  the  north  pay  £3.000  a  year 
fiir  fuel  in  hand-fired  boUers  alone,  requir- 
ed to  supply  steam  in  addition  to  the  fur- 
Bftce  boilers.  Now,  our  experience  goes  to 
prove  that  any  one  furnace  will,  on  the 
arerage,  wbere  plenty  of  furnaces  are  em- 
ployed, supply  steam  enough  to  roll  all 
the  iron  it  can  heat  into  bars  or  sheets. 
The  same  will  hold  good  of  puddling 
fainue«8  as  regards  the  conversion  of  the 
mdilled  bails  into  paddled  bars,  and  it 
falh»w^  therefore,  that  the  waste  heat  in 


any  ironworks  of  moderate  din 
sofGcient,  if  properly  used,  to  find  power 
for  that  works,  so  that  hand-firing  boilera 
are  totally  unnecessary. 

In  order  to  secure  this  end,  however, 
the  mills  must  run  with  a  minimum  of 
frictional  resistance.  The  steam  pipes 
must  be  clothed,  and  the  engines  must 
work  to  a  considerable  extent  expansive- 
ly. These  things  in  themselves  will  ac- 
complish a  great  deal,  but  the  very  essence 
of  success  lies  in  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  the  boilers  and  furnaces. 
The  first  should  be  so  arranged,  and  of 
such  dimensions,  that  they  may  take  up 
all  the  heat  except  that  required  to  secure 
a  good  draught,  which  is  to  be  promoted 
by  the  use  of  high  chimneys  ;  and  the 
furnaces  should  be  so  disposed  that  the 
smallest  possible  distance  may  intervene 
between  the  furnace  throat  and  the  boiler. 
It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  heat  will 
bo  too  intense,  and  will  injure  the  boiler 
if  the  furnace  neck  is  short ;  and  this  is 
perfectly  true,  if,  firstly,  the  llame  is  al-  , 
lowed  to  impinge  directly  on  the  boiler 
plate  ;  or  if,  secondly,  it  is  shut  up  closely 
in  the  emftll  cylindrical  flue  of  a  Corbish 
boiler.  We  have  seen  scores  of  such 
boilers,  the  flues  of  which  were  traversed 
by  a  perfect  hurricane  of  flame,  yet  uot 
making  very  much  steam  after  all,  because 
much  of  the  tube  had  to  be  lined  with 
brick  to  protect  the  plates.  By  allowing 
the  flame  to  spend  itself  in  a  large  space, 
the  brick  walls  of  which  become  red  or 
white  hot,  and  radiate  heat  to  the  boiler, 
all  risk  of  injury  may  be  avoided  and 
plenty  of  steam  made  ;  while  it  is  certain 
that  a  very  ntoderate  increase  in  the  dis- 
tance intervening  between  a  furnace  throat 
and  a  boiler  will  very  greatly  reduce  the 
steam -producing  powers  of  the  latter, 
especially  with  some  kinds  of  coal. 

The  prominent  defects  of  the  ordinary 
vertical  furnace  boiler  are,  that  it  is  en- 
ormously too  large  in  diameter,  and  that 
all  the  heating  surfaces,  or  nearly  all,  are 
vertical,  and,  therefore,  little  more  than 
half  as  efficient  as  horizontal  surface.  In 
addition,  these  vertical  boilers  always 
stand  in  the  middle  of  a  crowd  of  work- 
men who  cannot  possibly  escape  if  the 
boiler  bursts.  The  great  defect  of  the 
double  and  single-fiued  Cornish  boiler  is. 
that  the  fiame  is  too  concentrated,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  like  heating  surface 
enough  provided  unless  the  boiler  is  made 
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of  extravagant  length.     The  small  quan- 
tity of  water  contained  is  also  an  evil    As 
to  what  is  really  the  best  form  of  boiler, 
we  shall  at  present  say  nothing.     That  is 
a  branch  of  our  subject  to  which  we  shall 
return.     One  point  is  worth  notice.     In 
some  works  all  the  waste  gases  from  the 
furnaces  are  led  into  a  single  culvert,  and 
thence  taken  to  a  bed  of  boilers  to  be 
employed  in  raising  steam.     The  gases  so 
taken  from  a  good  heating  furnace  are 
worthless.     All  the  air  required  to  secure 
complete  combustion   has  already  been 
admitted  through  the  bars,  and  nothing 
will  escape  from  the  furnace  that  will  not 
be  consumed  within  a  couple  of  yards  of 
the  furnace  neck.     It  is  really  the  waste 
heat  J  not  the  waste  gases,  of  such  furnaces 
that  must  be  utihzed  in  raising  steam. 
The  case  is  different  with  puddling  fur- 
naces, because  in  certain  stages  of  the  pud- 
dling process  air  is  not  freely  admitted, 
and  the  products  of  combustion  can  be 
led  to  a  distance  and  consumed  as  though 
they  came  from  a  blast  furnace. 

But  prominent  above  all  other  consid- 
erations is  that  of  securing  perfect  safety 
to  the  hands  employed.     Furnace  boilers 


are  above  and  beyond  all  other  boilers 
dangerous.     They  are  exposed  to  a  tem- 
perature higher  than  other  boilers,  but 
exceasiTely  and  rapidly   variable.     The 
water  with  which  they  are  fed  is  often 
bad ;  they  are  exposed,  in  a  word,  to  ab- 
normal and  potent  deteriorating  agencies. 
In  our  ironworks,  beyond  all  other  places, 
is  inspection  required;  and,  glancing  over 
the  fearful  record  of  boiler  explosions  in 
ironworks  which  have  occurred  within 
the  last  few  years,  we  feel  almost  disposed 
to  endorse  the  wishes  of  the  Bradley  jury, 
and  to  hope  that  Parliament  would  under- 
take the  inspection  of  steam  boilers  gen- 
erally, by  the  appointment  of  proper  offi- 
cers.    We  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  this, 
however  ;  but  we  do  trust  that  such  a 
measure  may  be  passed  during  the  next 
session  as  will  insure  the  proper  examina- 
tion of  all  steam  boilers,  though  not  ne- 
cessarily by  Government  inspectors.  Such 
an  act  has  become  absolutely  necessary. 
If  it  is  not  asked  for  and  obtained  by 
users  of  steam  power,  others  will  insist 
on  the  passage  of  a  very  different  law, 
infinitely  more  troublesome  and  arbitrary 
in  its  character. 


A  SHORT  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  METALLIC  ZINC. 

From  "  The  Mining  Journal/' 


If  we  may  depend  on  the  traditions  and 
records  of  fiie  Chinese,  we  learn  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  metallic  zinc  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  we  must  ascribe  the 
first  discovery  of  the  metal,  like  that  of 
so  many  other  concomitants  of  our  modem 
European  civilization,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East  The  fact  is,  that  the  metal 
was  imported  from  India  by  the  Portu- 
guese, in  the  seventeenth  century,  under 
the  name  of  spianter,  or  spialter,  before 
its  nature  was  recognized  in  Europe. 
Whether  the  ancient  civilized  nations  of 
the  West  were  acquainted  with  metallic 
zinc  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  there  is  a 
great  probability  that  they  were.  The 
high  degree  of  development  of  some  of 
the  ancient  nations  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  with  regard  to  metallurgi- 
cal operations,  their  very  extensive  manu- 
facture and  use  of  brass,  make  it  most 
likely  that  they  knew  also  metallic  zinc, 
and  some  way  of  extracting  it  from  its 
ores.    It  is  true  that  the  writings  of  the 


old  Greek  and  Roman  authors  do  not  refer 
to  it ;   it  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  regard  brass  and  yellow  metal  as 
only  a  colored  copper,   and  the  Greek 
word  "  chalkos,"  as  well  as  the  Latin  word 
"aer,"  meant    both  copper    and    brass, 
though    some    authors,    as    Strabo    and 
others,  used  sometimes  the  word  "  aori- 
chalcum  "  for  the  latter.     This,  however, 
only  related  to  the    color,    and    meant 
nothing  but  a  gold-hke  copper.      If  we 
consider  the  difficulty  of  communication, 
the  continual  and  violent  political  revolu- 
tions in  the  ancient  world,  the  absence  of 
all  the  present  facilities  for  spreading  and 
preserving  any  knowledge — further,   the 
fiact  that  our  historical  iBources  consist 
chiefly  of  the  fragmentary  writings   of  a 
few  philosophical  scholars,  we  may  easily 
conceive  the  possibility  that  some  ancient 
knowledge  may  have  been  entirely  lost  to 
us.     Our  oldest  historical  documents  are 
the  writings  of  Aristoteles  (fourth  century 
B.  c.)    and    Dioskorides   (third    century 
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^,  );  tliey  only  refer  to  the  manufacture 
of  brass,  by  Bdimsing  au  earthy  eubatance 
{"  kadmea  ")  with  the  copper.  The  latter 
author  also  mentions  the  application  of 
ZLDciferous  deposits  from  the  brass  kilns 
for  tbe  same  purpose,  and  distinguinbes 
&OIU  it  the  white  oxide  or  flowers  of  idno, 
nnder  the  Bpeoial  name  of  "  pompbolix." 
In  bis  description  of  the  latter  substance 
be  compared  its  appearance  to  that  of 
wool,  which  pave  rise  to  the  newer  Eilchy- 
micol  name  of  "  lana  philosophico,"  much 
osed  by  the  anthors  of  the  middle  ages. 

As,  in  general,  the  principles  of  the 
Aleiandrian  soholars,  and  especially  those 
uf  Dioskorides,  were  forming  the  founda- 
tion of  naturul  science  for  a  long  period, 
K)  it  was  ftlso  the  case  with  regard  t(>  their 
views  on  brass,  and  the  other  zinciferous 
substiuices,  The  following  Boman  authors 
— Pliiiy,  sen.  (first  century  4.  d.),  Strabo 
(fint  century  a.  d.),  and  Festus  (fourth 
flenhuy  a.  d.  ),  who  left  us  some  treatises 
an  natarol  history  —  adhered  to  those 
principles,  and  throughout  the  whole 
niddle  Ages,  down  to  tiie  latest  time,  we 
find  them  prevailing ;  the  only  thiug 
worthy  of  remark  for  our  purpose  during 
that  period  is  the  origiu  of  some  vord^ 
rt-lating  to  zinc. 

From  the  fifth  century  a.  D.,we  6nd  the 
name  "jutia"  employed  instead  of  "ka<l- 
men  "  or  "  cadmia,"  as  well  for  calamine 
as  for  the  zinciferous  fiunace  deposits. 
Zostmns  in  the  fiftii,  Geber  in  the  eighth, 
uid  Avicunna  in  the  eleventh  century,  make 
nae  of  it  in  their  treatises  on  brass  smelting. 
SiJtue  Arabian  authors,  also,  employed 
the  word  "  clymia,"  or  "  ealimia,"  synony- 
nidnsly  with  "jutia,"  from  which  words 
aubaequoutly  calamine  or  "  lapis  calamj- 

M~"im"  was  derived.  The  latter  word 
Mars  first  in  the  writings  of  Alliertus 
kliu,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He 
Bb*  diatiuction  between  " calaminaris  " 
P  "  jntia,"  applying  the  former  word  to 
ft  natnml  mineral,  and  the  latter  to  the 
aJDoferouB  furnace  deposits,  and  considers 
UiMa  both  equally  appbcable  to  brass 
making.  The  word  "zinc"  or"zinken" 
is  of  later  origin.  We  find  it  em- 
ployed, first,  in  the  fifteenth  century  by 
BaiiiliuH  Valentinus,  without,  however,  any 
dttnr  definition  accompanying  it,  which 
«it!n  loaves  it  uncertain  whether  he  meant 
a  metal  by  it  or  some  other  zinciferous 
tabatoace.  The  first  who  described  me- 
tallic zinc  by  that  name,  and  nndoubtedly 


in  accordance  with  eome  of  its  real  prop- 
erties, was  Faracclsius  (sixteenth  cen- 
tury), although  it  would  appear  that  his 
uotiou  did  not  generally  prevail,  for  down 
to  the  end  of  Uie  seventeenth  centurj'  a 
general  confusion  existed  about  the  use 
of  the  word.  Some  authors  employed  it 
for  the  zinciferoiis  furnace  deixwits,  some 
for  bismuth,  cobalt,  and  other  metals. 
It  was  only  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  ideas  on  the 
nature  of  brass  and  zinc  became  clearer. 
Eunkel  announced  in  the  year  1700,  and 
Stabl  conchisivcly  in  1718,  that  calamine 
required  to  lje  reduced  to  zinc  before  it 
would  combine  with  cojiper  during  the 
brass  smelting  process.  The  notion  pre- 
vailed, however,  for  some  years  afterwards 
that  a  reduction  of  calamine  into  metal 
was  only  practicable  when  copper  was 
present,  until  Schwab  iu  1742,  and  Mark- 
graf  iu  1746,  published  some  methoils  of 
zinc  distillation  by  means  of  fire-standing 
retorts. 

From  this  time  we  meet  also  with 
credible  records  of  practical  enterjiriBea 
for  carrying  out  the  distillation  of  zinc  on 
a  large  scale.  For  many  centuries  three 
diotricbs  in  Europe  were  diiefly  noted  for 
producing  zinc  ores — eome  ports  of  the 
South  of  England,  the  neighborhood  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  near  the  Rbine,  and  the 
environs  of  Bentben,  in  Upper  Silesia. 
It  is  certain  that  the  calamine  mines  of 
Altenberg,  near  Ais-la-Chapelle,  have 
been  worked  from  about  the  year  1430. 
In  1565  the  first  concession  was  granted 
for  starting  a  calamine  mine,  near  Beu- 
then  in  Silesia,  where  many  mines  were 
soon  after  opened,  of  which  the  Schartey- 
grube  was,  and  is  still,  the  richest.  At  all 
these  places  the  ore  formed  an  important 
article  of  trade,  and  was  sent  (especially 
from  Aix  and  Beuthen)  to  the  various 
distant  brass  works.  It  is  obvious  that 
from  these  places  the  first  efforts  pro- 
ceeded for  extracting  metallic  zinc  on  a 
large  scale,  and  in  England,  Dr.  Isaac 
Lawson  seems  to  have  beeu  the  first 
who  succeeded  in  introducing  a  practical 
method  for  that  purjiose  ;  certain  it  is 
that  iu  the  year  1758,  a  patent  was  grant- 
ed in  the  name  of  Champion  for  a  method 
of  extracting  zinc  from  blende,  called  at 
that  time  "black  jack,"  "mock  jack,"  or 
"bragill."  The  first  works  were  erected 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol,  and  were 
described  by  Watson,  who  visited  them  in 


17C6.  According  to  his  reports,  their 
method  was  very  similar  to  that  in  use  in 
England  to  so  recent  a  period  as  20  years 
ago  ;  it  was  a  "  distiUatio  per  desceuaum," 
and  forms  the  basis  of  the  old  English 
Byatem  for  reducing  ?inc.  In  this  pro- 
cess the  distillation  took  place  in  closed 
crucibles  ;  the  volatilized  zinc  was  made 
to  pusa  through  an  orifice  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cmtibles  into  a  vertical  iron  tube, 
where  the  vapors  of  tbe  metal  were  con- 
densed, and  dropped  into  a  vessel  con- 
taining water  standine  beneath  it.  The 
furnaces  used  were  either  rectangular  or 
round,  with  a  fire-place  in  the  middle. 
surrounded  by  the  crucibles.  This  method 
was  the  only  succcssfu]  one  employed 
throughout  Europe  for  even  about  50 years, 
and  it  attained  considerable  development, 
BO  that  it  competed  for  even  SO  or  30  years 
longer  with  the  nevrer  methods,  which  are 
generally  adopted  under  the  name  of  the 
Belgian  and  Silesiau  B.vetems,  »nd  which 
are  more  open  to  modifications  and  im- 
provements. Both  these  systems  origi- 
nated about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centurj-,  when  almost  contemporaneously 
(in  the'  years  1808  and  1809)  patents  were 
taken  out  by  the  Abbot  Doniiy  at  Liege, 
and  J.  Chevalier  Ruberg  at  Wensola,  in 
SilcHJi^  for  new  methods  of  reducing 
zinc. 

The  principal  difference  between  the 
three  methods  mentioned  lies  in  the  form 
of  the  clay  vessels  or  retorts  introduced 
for  the  reduction  and  distillation  of  the 
metal,  In  the  English  process  that  vessel 
consisted  of  a  largo  crucible,  in  the 
Belgian  it  represent  a  cylinder,  and  in 
the  SUesian  process  a  somewhat  oblong, 
flat-Bided  tube,  termed  muffle.  It  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  say  that  this  difference  in 
the  shape  of  the  retorts  arose  originally 
fi-om  the  way  which  the  inventors  found 
to  succeed  best  in  tlieir  first  trials  to  ex- 
tract the  metoL  Ruberg,  for  instance, 
performed  his  first  experiments  by  means 
of  a  common  assaying  muffle,  as  used  for 
cupellatiou.  These  midBes  are  generally 
of  a  semicircular  front,  and  so  we  find 
them  also  employed  for  the  zinc  smelting 
process  in  Silesia  to  about  the  year  1835, 
only  of  larger  size.  The  peculiar  shape 
of  tbe  retorts  influenced  the  arrangement 
of  the  furnaces  of  the  different  systei 
Of  the  Belgian  tubiUar  retorts  several 
horizontal  rows  could  be  placed  in  one 
furnace,  forming  an  arched  chamber  with 


a  fire-place  beneath,  whilst  the  flat-bot- 
tomed muffles  only  allowed  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  single  horizontal  row  along  both 
sides  of  a  fire-place,  covered  over  by  a  flat 
arched  vault.  By  such  a  disposition  tt 
was  practicable,  both  in  the  Belgian  me- 
thod as  well  as  in  the  Silesian  method,  to 
fix  the  condensing  apparatus  entirely  out- 
side the  fumaoe,  convenient  to  the  work- 
man, and  facihtating  as  much  as  possible 
the  o)>eratione  of  charging  and  discharg- 
ing  the  retorts.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
advantages  which  the  two  newer  systems 
exhibit  in  comparison  with  the  old  Eng- 
lish one.  Another  is  in  the  practicability 
of  enlarging  the  furnaces,  the  original  size 
of  which  was  undoubtedly  smalL  Even 
the  first  improvements  were  not  as  much 
directed  towards  the  enlargement  of  the 
furnaces  as  towards  that  of  the  retorts. 
In  the  first  place,  the  necessary  tempera- 
ture for  the  reduction  of  the  zinc  ores, 
and  especially  the  great  advantage  of  a 
swift  process,  were  underestimated.  Most 
of  the  Siledian  zinc  works,  to  the  year  1835, 
employed  muffles  of  18  in.  width  inside, 
which  of  course  only  required  to  be  charg- 
ed once  every  two  or  three  days,  vrithout 
even  then  allowing  of  a  complete  exhausts 
of  their  charges.  Similar  anomalies 
meet  with  also  in  the  Belgian  system. 
The  size  of  the  retorts  forms,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
the  zin<!  smelting  process,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  two  present  methods  is  chief- 
ly due  to  the  recognition  of  this  fact. 

It  has  been  mentioned  already  that  in 
the  second  half  of  the  last  century  the  first 
zinc  works  were  commenced  in  Euglnnd  ; 
so  also  the  discovery  of  the  two  methods 
in  Belgium  and  Silesia  waa  soon  followed 
by  the  erection  of  tine  works  iu  those 
countries.  The  first  one  in  Belgium  was 
that  of  St.  Leonard,  at  Liege,  and  in  Sile- 
sia, the  Lydogniahuette,  at  Kcenigehuette, 
both  starting  about  the  years  1609  and 
1810. 

However,  the  practical  application  of 
metallic  zinc  was  still  at  that  time  a  very 
limited  one.  Zinc  was  regarded  as  a  brit- 
tle metal,  not  suitable  to  be  vorkod  by 
itaelf,  and  though  Hobson  and  Sylvester, 
at  Sheffield,  proved  by  some  experiments, 
in  the  year  1805,  its  "ductility  and  fitness 
for  being  rolled  into  sheets,  tiio  only  appli- 
cation of  it  was  to  the  manufacture  of  brass 
and  yellow  metal ;  but  even  for  this  pur- 
pose the  use  of  calamine  was  kept  up  for 
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Bome  time.  J^o  wonder  that  tbe  demand 
for  spelter,  and,  cousequently,  tho  activity 
of  the  smelting  works,  were  verj  limited. 
At  intervals,  under  the  inSueoce  of  specu- 
lation, the  price  of  the  metal  advanceii 
aometimeB  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
only  to  det^line  afterwards.  No  metal  has 
undergone  in  modern  days  such  extremes 
in  price  as  spelter  ;  frequently  we  find  it 
varying  on  the  Continent  fi-om  £10  to  £75 
per  ton  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  it 
19  obvious  that  such  a  state  of  things  could 
not  be  favorable  to  the  development  of 
the  qtelter  trade  in  general. 

Step  by  step,  however,  this  UD8t«adt- 
sem  ceased  with  the  rapidly  spreading  re- 
cognition of  its  almost  unparalleled  ad- 
vantages for  many  technical  purposes. 
Great  progress  was  made  in  this  direction 
hj  tbe  successful  application  of  the  metal 
to  artistic  and  monumental  castings,  ap- 
plied first  at  the  Royal  Iron  Foundry  at 
Berlin,  in  the  year  1833.  Even  in  the  ear- 
liest times  bronze  was  proved  to  be  the 
metallic  substance  most  suitable  for  such 
castings,  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  continue 
ao  for  the  classic  monumental  art.  The 
costliness  of  bronze,  however,  limits  con- 
aidetrably  the  common  Us6  of  it  in  the  or- 
namental line,  and  the  want  of  a  more 
generally  applicable  substitute  led  long  ago 
to  many  experiments  with  cheaper  metal, 
a^  for  instance,  cast-iron,  and  even  lead. 
Tbe  diffioultiea  connected  with  the  casting 
of  large  iron  statues,  and  with  the  chisel- 
ling of  them  afterwards,  are  great  points 
against  the  use  of  this  metrd,  whilst  its 
exceeding  softness,  ponderosity,  and  con- 
seqaent  instability,  render  the  latter  al- 
most anfit  for  the  purpose.  Zinc,  on  the 
ottier  hand,  offers,  hy  its  natural  proper- 
ties, and  its  comparatively  low  price,  every 
qoalifieation  for  it.  The  only  difficulty 
in  it8  employment  lay  in  the  method  of 
casting.  Experience  showed  that  full 
round  castings  of  zinc  would  not  succeed 
by  means  of  the  traditional  closed  loam 
monlds,  and  it  is  the  merit  of  the 
above-mentioned  foundry  to  have  in- 
trodaced  a  new  method  which  offers 
many  considerable  advantages  over 
the  old  one.  The  principle  of  tliis  new 
mrthod  lies  in  the  casting  of  zinc  in  dif- 
ferent parts  in  open  sand-moulds,  and  in 
K'  ling  such  parts  afterwards  by  soldering, 
is  process  has  now  been  brought  to  ei- 
tracirdinarv  perfection,  and,  united  with 
■owe   modes  of   pressing  sheet-zinc  into 


ornamental  articles,  and  of  producing 
small  hollow  costings  by  means  of  cast- 
iron  moulds,  forms  the  principal  industry 
of  large  establishments. 

Great  progress  in  the  application  of 
zinc  was  also  made  by  substituting  it  for 
tin  as  a  protecting  coat  for  iron  articles, 
chiefly  for  iron  sheets  for  roofing,  etc 
The  first  patent  for  coating  iron  witli 
zinc  was  granted  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Crawfurd 
in  1837.  His  process,  described  in  the 
"  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions,"  is  al- 
most similar  to  that  still  in  use  at  our 
present  galvanizing  works.  It  consisted 
briefly  in  cleaning  the  iron  objects  by  im- 
mersion in  a  bath  of  water,  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  scouring  and  washing 
them  afterwards,  and  dipping  them  into 
melted  zinc,  covered  with  a  layer  of  sal- 
ammoniac.  They  were  then  slowly  re- 
moved, to  allow  tbe  superfluous  ziuc  to 
drain  off,  and  tbrown,  whilst  hot,  into 
cold  water.  Iron  treated  in  this  way 
shows  a  great  resistance  to  the  destructive 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  tiiis  process,  therefore,  came 
soon  into  general  use.  We  may  estimate 
the  quantity  of  spelter  now  consumed  in 
Europe  for  eincking  or  galvanizing  pur- 
poses to  be  above  10,000  tons  per  annum. 
The  above-named  properties  of  zinc  ren- 
dered it  one  of  the  most  useful  metals; 
and,  moreover,  if  we  add  to  this  its  high 
inaportance  for  the  electric  telegraph,  and 
its  enormous  consumption  in  the  form  of 
sheets,  as  weJl  as  oxide,  we  can  readily 
account  for  the  present  great  development 
of  the  spelter  trade.  It  is  impossible  to 
name  all  the  purposes  for  which  zinc  sheets 
have  been  introduced,  with  almost  unpar- 
aUed  success  during  tha  last  30  years, 
and  the  number  is  still  evidently  increas- 
ing. It  will,  probably,  be  the  subject  of 
an  extra  paper  to  go  more  extensively  in- 
to this  matter,  in  connection  with  the  roll- 
ing process,  and  tbe  manufacture  of  zinc 

With  tbe  beginning  of  the  fourth  de- 
cenary of  our  present  century  we  find 
metallic  zinc  to  lutve  gained  ground  so  far 
in  manufacture  and  art,  that  it  appealed 
quite  indispensable  to  them.  In  tlie  chief 
calamine  districts  of  Europe  large  com- 
piinies  were  formed  for  extracting  and 
working  the  metal,  and,  thou^  some 
great  fluctuations  iu  tbe  zinc  market  were 
esjierienced,  as,  for  instance,  in  tlie  years 
184S  and  18i0,  when  the  price  of  zinc  in 
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Bresltiti  (cnpitftl  of  Silesia)  deolined  to  an 
UTcrage  of  only  £11  5s.  per  ton,  vet  a. 
rapidly  increased  demand,  and  A  propor- 
tionate production,  always  followed.  The 
average  price  of  spelter  Las  been  for  the 
last  20  years  about  J£20  per  ton;  the  masi- 
ninm  price  during  tliia  period  was  tbat  of 
the  year  1857,  when  it  averaged  £27  Gs. 
per  ton,  and  the  niintimim  tbat  of  1861, 
Tvith  an  aTei-age  of  £15  7s.  3d.  per  ton  at 


The  yearly  prodnction  of  spelter  in 
Eiu'ope  amounts  now  to  100.000  tone  at 
least,  of  which  quantity  about  50,000  are 
made  in  North  Germany,  35,000  tons  in 
Belgium,  and  15.(100  tons  ia  England. 
The  largest  establishments  for  smelting 
and  manufactoring  the  metal  are  those 
of   the  Vieille   Montagne   Company,   in 


Belgium;  the  Sch1esis<^ihe  Attiengesell- 
schaft,  in  Silesia;  and  the  works  of  Iktesbrp. 
YiTian  and  Sons,  in  England.  The  raetal 
has  attained  an  importance  through  the 
whole  civiUzed  world,  which  places  it 
Eunongst  the  most  valuable  treasures  of 
national  wealth  in  several  countries,  and 
ranges  it  by  its  applicability  and  cheap- 
nes.t  nest  to  iron  amongst  our  most  use- 
ful metals.  Large  quantities  are  annually 
exported  to  the  remotest  places  of  the 
globe,  and  it  is  curious,  and  no  less  satis- 
factory, to  note  the  alteration  in  llie  direc- 
tion of  the  spelter  trade.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  we  find  the  metal  wiia  exported 
from  India  to  Europe;  now  largo  sJiip- 
meuts  of  it  (by  far  larger  quantities  than 
we  ever  received)  are  being  made  finm 
Europe  to  Asia. 


DESCEIPTION  OF  THE  HYDBAULIC  BUFFER. 

Bi  OOUJNEL  H.  CLERK,  B.A..  F.B.9. 

In  consequence  of  a  suggestion  mode  to  |  have  been  most  eatisfiiotory.    The  amount 
ne  ill  October,  18C7,  by  C.  W.  Siemans.    of   reuoil  can   be   regulated    to    a    great 
C  K     FES     to   try   the   ttfect  of   nicety,    and   the  motion    is   smooth    and 

It  consists  of  a  wrought-iron  cylinder 
closed  at  one  end,  the  other  end  fitted 
with  a  cap  and  etufiing-box,  through 
which  a  piston-rod  passes.  The  length  of 
the  cylinder  and  piston-rod  are  regulated 
by  the  anioiuit  of  recoil  required,  or  the 
space  within  which  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  moving  body  to  rest.  The  piston  fit* 
well  into  the  cyHnder,  and  is  perforated 
with  four  Hmal!  boles.  The  ratio  between 
the  diameter  of  these  holes  and  that  of 
the  cylinder  is  determined  by  the  amount 
of  vsork  required  to  be  performed  on  the 
water  with  which  the  cylinder  is  filled, 
enough  air  space  being  left  to  aUow  of  the 
displacement  of  water  by  the  length  of 
the  piston-rod  due  to  the  recoil.  This  air 
space  also  acts  as  an  elastic  buffer,  and 
tiikes  off  the  violence  of  the  iirst  impact  of 
the  piston  on  the  water.  The  cylinder  ia 
firmly  attached  to  the  platform  on  which 
the  carriage  recoils,  and  the  end  of  the 
piston-rod  to  the  carriage  itself  ;  so  that 
on  the  discbarge  of  the  gun  the  carriage 
drives  the  piston  through  the  water  with 
an  initial  velocity  V,  whilst  the  water  has 
to  pass  through  the  holes  with  an  initial 
velocity  H  V,  R  being  the  ratio  between  the 


~War  a  compressor  or  buffer  on  the  above 
principle.  It  has  been  tried  with  giuia 
varying  in  weight  from  only  150  lbs.  up 
to  25  tons,  and  in  all  cases  the  results 
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nrcnof  the  cylinder  and  of  the  holee.  TLia 
buffer  hfts  not  only  been  used  on  shore 
wth  yiins  up  to  25  tons  weight,  but  also 
at  sen,  with  light  guns  of  ouly  IJ  cwt.  and 
8  cwt.  in  boats,  and  lately  with  SI  iti.  guns 
of  V2  tons  onboard  H.M.S.  Prinee  Albert, 
in  nil  cases  with  equal  Huccess. 

In  pldce  of  water  it  hue  been  recam- 
mended  to  use  oil,  as  there  is  less  chance 
of  corrosion  taking  place  if  the  cylinder 
is  kept  full  for  aDy  lengthpnod  period,  and 
no  danger  of  the  fluid  freezing  in  ordinary 
frosts.  The  oil  need  for  this  purpose  is 
Field's  Rangoon  oil,  which  does  not  be- 
come thick  except  in  very  cold  weather, 
when  Field's  non-freezing  oil  may  be  used. 
A  sniall  quantity  of  caustic  soda  Jn  the 
water  has  been  found  to  keep  the  cylinder 
perfectly  dean  and  free  from  rust  for 
manv  months.  The  satisfactorj'  manner 
in  wliich  this  biifier  has  worked  in  check- 
ing the  recoil  of  a  gun  of  25  tons  weight 
leads  uie  to  anticipate  that  it  could  be 
most  usefully  applied  towards  prevent- 
ing, or  verj-  sensibly  diminishing,  the 
destructive  effects  of  a  railway  collision, 
for.  as  by  means  of  this  hydraulic 
bnffer  a  force  of  unpact  varying  from 
l.yoofoot-poundsup  to  54,000  foot- pounds 
has  been  eaady  overcome  in  distances 
from  Iti  ins.  to  GO  ins.,  and  on  inclinations 
varying  from  -{-  10  degs.  to  —  4  degs.,  I 
Bee  no  reason  why  the  principle  should 
not  be  extended  to  overcome  a  force  of, 
«y,  1.500,000  foot-pounds  in  fiO  ins. 

In  checking  the  recoil  of  a  gun  the  ve- 
locity to  be  dealt  with  seldom  exceeds 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.  per  second,  but  in  tlie  case 
of  A  railway  collision  it  is  very  different 
there  we  have  to  deal  with  very  high  to 
locities.  It  is.  therefore,  necessary  to 
aai-crtnin  how  the  hydraulic  buffer  will 
iirf.  under  these  circumstancea.  For  this 
jmrpOBe  I  have  been  carrjnng  on  a  bc 
"( experiments  at  velocities  up  to  41  ft 
per  BHiond,  or  30  miles  an  hour,  and  now 
forward  a  short  account  of  them  for  the 
information  of  the  members  of  the  British 
Association. 

Two  sets  of  eJcperimenta  have  been 
made,  one  with  a  ohnder  4 ins.  in  di- 
SDieter,  the  other  with  one  8  ins.  diameter. 
With  the  former  the  velocities  tried  were 
I«f(.,  loft.,  20  ft.  and  25  ft  per  second, 
with  weights  of  2,324  lbs.,  I,lti21b8.,  and 
581  His,,  and  with  ratios  between  the  di- 
uueti^r  of  c^-linder  and  holes  in  the  piston 
[  15,  21,  and  27,     With  the  latter  the 
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velocities  vere  10  ft,  15  ft.,  20  ft.,  26  ft., 
30  fL,  86  ft,  10ft.,  and  44  ft.  per  aecond. 
"Hie  weights  were  1,162  lbs.,  2,324  lbs., 
and  4,6^ Iba;  the  ratios  16,  12,  9,  7,  and 
6.  The  velocities  were  obtained  by  draw- 
ing a  track  (loaded  to  the  proper  weight) 
np  an  incline  plane  of  47  degs.  to  the 
proper  height,  and  suddenly  releasing  it, 
(a  email  aednction  has  to  be  made  for 
friction),  The  track  r&n  down  the  elope, 
and  striking  the  end  of  the  piston-rod 
drove  it  in,  tilt  the  resistance  of^the  water 
overcame  all  the  force  of  the  impact.  The 
cylinder,  with  piston-rod  drawn  oat,  was 


fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  incline  plane, 
about  two  trucks'  length  from  the  end  of 
the  slope,  and  was  securely  bedded  in  a 
block  of  wood  propped  up  behind  to  pre- 
vent its  moving.  Above  the  cylinder  was 
fixed  a  light  barrel,  6  ft  in  length,  made 
to  rotate  at  the  rate  of  one  revolution  per 
second,  on  which  was  fixed  a  sheet  of 
Rawing  paper  ;  to  the  end  of  the  piston- 
rod  was  fixed  a  pencil,  kept  in  contact 
with  the  rotating  barrel  by  means  of  a 
light  spiral  spring,  so  that  at  each  collision 
the  piston-rod  transferred  to  the  paper  a 
curve  showing  the  time  occupied  in  pass- 
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ing  over  every  portion  of  the  space 
throngh  which  it  was  driven.  From  these 
curves  a  aeries  of  tables  have  been  formed 
showing  the  Telocity  of  the  piston-rod  for 
every  "2  ins.  of  tlie  stroke.  The  diameter 
of  the  rotating  barrel  was  12  ins.,  so  that 
une  setiond  of  time  was  rppresented  by  a 
spiu--e  of  37.7  ins.  Another  pencil  was 
attached  to  the  truck  in  a  similar  way  ti3 
the  one  on  the  piston-rod ;  thus  two 
corvee  were  obtained — one  of  the  motion 
of  the  piston  throagh  the  water,  the  other 
of  the  truck  when  in  contact  with  the 
piijtou-n>(L  A  disc  of  Clarkson's  material 
(a  combination  of  cork  and  leather)  was 
fixed  to  the  end  of  the  piston-rod,  and 
another  to  the  front  of  the  truck  wliere  it 
Clinic  in  contact  with  the  piston-rod,  in 
order  to  deaden  the  force  of  the  blow. 
Two  discs  of  india-rubber  were  fixed  to 
the  w[iod  block  in  which  the  cyhnder  was 
bedded,  against  which  the  truck  struck 
in  those  cases  where  the  force  was  suffi- 
cient to  drive  the  piston  right  home. 
The  amount  that  those  india-rubber  discs 
were  compressed  was  self-registered,  and 
the  value  of  such  compression  in  foot- 
pounds  having  been  previously  ascertain- 
ed, we  are  envied  to  estimttte  the  remain- 
inp  force  with  which  the  truck  sti-uck  the 
cylinder  block  at  low  velocities.  By  vary- 
ing the  amount  of  water  in  the  cylinder 
we  could  arrange  that  the  truck  could 
just  touch  two  percussion  caps  fixed  on  a 
plate  in  front  of  the  india-rubber  rings 
without  exploding  thorn,  the  force  re- 
quired to  esplode  a  cap  being  about  one 
foot-pound. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the 
collision  on  the  truok,  or  rather,  what 
would  be  the  shock  a  passenger  would  re- 
ceive under  such  circumstances,  a  weight 
of  about  6  lbs.  was  attached  by  a  piece  of 
thread  (to  keep  it  in  its  place  on  the  in- 
cline) to  the  end  of  the  track  farthest 
from  the  piston-rod.  On  ooUisiun  taking 
phice  the  thread  was  broken,  and  the 
veight  driven  forward  for  a  space  of  12 
ins.,  when  it  struck  against  a  spiral  st«el 
spring,  and  compressed  it  according  to 
tho  force  with  which  it  was  struck.  By 
m'wnH  of  a  pencil  attached  to  the  spring, 
th«  amount  of  compression  was  self« 
registered,  and  the  value  of  this  oom- 
prcKsion  having,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
india-rubber  rings,  being  previously  ascer- 
tained,   the   force    in    foot-pounds    with 

"  ich  tho  vreiyht  was  driven  against  the 


spring  was  obtained.  The  same  relative 
tjuonlities  of  water  and  air  were  used  in 
Eiil  the  eiperiments  :  £a  a  1-in.  cylinder, 
water,  380.(i  cubic  ins.;  air,  97.8  cubic 
;  totoj  capacity  of  cylinder,  478.4 
cubic  ina;  diameter  of  piston-rod,  1.5  in. 
In  an  8-in.  cylinder,  water,  2,794  cubic 
Ins. ;  air,  424  ins. ;  total  capacity  of  cylin- 
der, 3,218  cubic  ins. ;  diameter  of  piston- 
rod,  2.375  ins.  Batio  of  thickness  of 
piston  to  diameter  of  holes  2^  to  1. 

DiflTerent  descriptions  of  fluids,  such  as 
oil,  glycerine,  and  methylated  spirit,  were 
tried  OS  well  as  water.  Some  of  the 
res  thus  obtained  were  exhibited  in 
diagrams  at  the  meeting. 

With  a  perforated  piston  the  resistance 
if  the  water  is  not  uniform,  being  greatest 
,t  the  commencement,  or  rather  at  that 
point  where  the  air  has  received  its  masi- 
lum  compreBsion.  It  was  therefore  con- 
dered  desirable  to  try  the  effect  of  uni- 
form resistance,  and  Mr.  Butter  (Con- 
structor R.  C.  D. )  suggested  a  very  simple 
mode  of  doing  this,  it  consisted  in  fixing 
along  the  length  of  the  cylinder  four 
tapering  rods,  which  passed  through  the 
holes  in  the  piston  ;  these  holes  were 
eoTiflidsrably  enlnrged,  and  the  smnllest 
ends  of  the  rods  being  towards  the  front, 
there  was  a  large  area  for  the  water 
to  pass  through  in  the  first  instance, 
gradually  diminishing  in  proportion  to 
the  increasing  velocity  of  the  piston,  thus 
keeping  up  an  unifoiTa  velocitr  of  flow 
through  the  holes.  Some  of  the  curves 
obtained  with  this  arrangement,  together 
with  section  of  the  buffer,  are  shown  in 
the  diagram  obove.  In  order  to  get  the 
effect  ot  an  air-buffer,  forthe  sake  oE  com- 
parison, a  sohd  piston,  fitting  well  in  the 
cyhnder,  was  also  tried. 


THE  following  is  a  German  recipe  for 
coating  wood  with  ii  substance  oshnrd 
as  stone:  Forty  parts  of  chalk,  fifty  of 
resin,  and  four  of  Unseed  oil,  melted  to- 
gether; to  this  shoiUd  be  added  one  part 
of  oxide  of  copper,  and  afterwards  one 
pari  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  last  ingredi- 
ent must  be  added  carefully.  The  mix- 
ture, while  hot,  is  apphed  with  a  brush. 


THE  temporary  Blackfriars  Bridge  is  rap- 
idly disappearing  ;  the  footways  are 
already  in  great  part  removed. 
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L  the  period  of  the  BomaD  invn.- 
Q  to  the  pi^esent  d&j,  the  EngliBh 
r  biieD  crossed  otherwise 
,  Hiirface- — unleas  the 
hite  Mr.  Green's  ai'Hal  voyage  be  an  ex- 
cejition.  Neither  Juhus  Ciosor,  however, 
nor  William  of  Normandy  hved  in  a  rail- 
way age,  and  but  for  the  miseries  of  sea- 
fiiuknesB,  tbey  doubtlesH  preferred  the  sail 
to  the  beatroads  of  their  respective  timea. 
But  since  railways  have  become  the  rec- 
ognized means  of  communication  on  land, 
the  question  has  been  pressed,  and  of  late 
■very  urgently  pressed,  whether  they  may 
not  be  ^so  made  available  for  communi- 
cation— not  exactly  upon  the  water, 
although  there  is  a  noating  railway  across 
the  Upper  Rhine — but  over  or  beneath 
the  water,  and  especially  over  or  under 
the  comparatively  narrow  and  shallow 
strait  which  separates  our  island  from  the 
Ctmtinent.  There  ore  sui-diBanI  patriots, 
it  is  true,  who  would  on  no  account  wit- 
ness the  loss  of  our  absolutely  insular 
position,  patriots  to  whom  England  is  a 
castle,  and  the  stormy  Channel  its  moat, 
and  who  would  not  have  so  rnuth  as  a 
drawbridge  thrown  across  that  moat,  or 
a  hidden  way  mined  benliath  it  Much  con- 
siderations are,  however,  apart  from  the 
present  purpose,  which  is,  not  to  inquire 
into  the  international  ])olicy  or  financial 
expediency  of  solving  this  great  intercoa- 
tol  problem,  whether  by  a  bridge,  ferry, 
or  a  tunnel,  but  to  examine,  very  briefly, 
the  engineering  and  constructive  aspects 
of  these  proposed  works.  It  is  probaV.le 
that  the  greater  the  apparent  impractica- 
bility of  either  or  all  of  these  schemes, 
the  greater  the  general  interest  they  at- 
tract, and  perhaps  the  same  interest  may 
be  said  to  eslst  also  among  the  members 
of  the  engineering  profession. 

The  question  of  bridging  the  Chanoe] 
has  been  mooted,  and  at  least  one  scheme 
has  attained  some  degree  of  pubhc promi- 
nence. The  designer's  first  proposal  was 
to  jump  the  Channel  at  a  single  leap;  but 
whether  out  of  liis  regard,  as  has  been  as- 
serted, for  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  or 
from  a  willingness  to  conform  to  certain 
immutable  laws  of  nature  which  reu<ler 
such  a  plau  impossible,  be  subsequontly 


niodifled  his  design  so  as  to  include  teu 
spans,  and  it  has  been  since  heard  that  he 
is  willing  to  extend  their  number  and  re- 
duce their  width  to  twenty,  of  one  mile 
each.  Whether  even  such  a  superstruc- 
ture, to  say  nothing  of  the  piers  in  a 
maximum  depth  of  200  ft.  of  water,  and 
rising  more  than  200  ft.  above  its  surface, 
would  or  would  not  be  practicable,  is  a 
question  which  may  be  safely  left  to  those 
really  competent  to  deal  with  it,  and  of 
these  the  designer  himself  eon  hardly  be 
considered  to  be  one. 

Of  the  entire  practicability  and  great 
advantage  of  a  Channel  ferry  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever,  whether  it  be  estab 
lished  between  Dover  and  Calais,  or  be- 
tween Dover  and  Audrecelles.  It  is  quite 
practicable  to  ship  and  unship  passenger 
and  goods  trains  bodily,  and  thus  to  run 
them  through,  both  ways,  between  London 
and  Paris.  Boats  suited  for  this  purpose, 
and  harbors  capable  of  receiving  them, 
could  be  constructed  within  a  few  years 
at  ft  cost  much  less  than  that  of  any  tun- 
nel, whether  laid  on  the  bed  of  the  Chan- 
nel, or  carried  through  the  chalk  at  any 
depth  below  it.  Such  boats  would  be  in 
as  striking  contrast  to  the  existing 
Channel  service  as  that  afibrded  by  our 
finest  hotels  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  most 
nn  comfortable  lodging-houses  on  the 
other;  or,  if  another  illustration  be  need- 
ed, the  most  luxurious  express  saloon  car- 
nage and  the  most  cheerless  third-class 
conveyance  to  be  found  on  any  railwav  in 
the  kingdom.  But  any  boat  service  wtat- 
ever,  however  excellent  it  may  be,  has  its 
necessary  drawbacks.  No  ferry  bout, 
even  if  nearly  as  large  as  the  Great  East- 
ern itself,  conld  wholly  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  sea-sickness,  that  unspeakable 
horror  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  all 
landsmen,  of  whatever  nationality.  The 
time  occupied  in  shipping  and  unshipping 
trains,  however  expeditiously  the  work 
was  performed,  would  be  considerable, 
and  however,  high  the  speed  of  the  boat 
as  a  boat,  it  could  not  exceed  one-haJf 
that  easily  attainable  by  a  railway  train. 
As  to  the  relative  safety  of  a  boat  service 
and  a  train  service,  it  is  not  now  neces- 
sary to  inquire,  although  something,  if 
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\,  indeed,  much,  might  be  urged  with 
reference  to  ctillisions  m  fogs  or  storma. 
But  thf  chief  objection  to  boats  would  be 
their  high  cost  of  working  and  mainte- 
nance. As  it  wonld  not  answer  the  con- 
venience of  the  publio  to  detain  a  boat  un- 
til two,  three,  or  more  trains  had  arrived 
at  either  port,  a  boat  wonld  be  required  | 
for  every  train,  and  ita  working  charges 
might,  therefore,  be  fairly  compared  with 
those  of  a  single  train.  The  consumption 
of  coal  alone,  with  boats  of  the  proposed 
size  and  speed,  would  be  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  times  as  macb  as  that  for  the  train 
if  run  across  by  itself.  The  repairs  and 
depreciation  of  the  boats  would  be  very 
much  greater,  per  pound  of  their  value, 
thau  that  of  the  train,  and  the  boats  them- 
selves could  hardly  cost  less  than  £100,000 
each,  while  the  train  carried,  including 
the  cost  of  engine  and  tender  not  carried, 
would  not  represent  a  cost  much  above 
JE6,0(K)  or  £8,000.  The  wages  of  captain, 
engineers,  firemen,  stewards,  porters,  and  I 
crww,  would  obviously  be  far  beyond  those 
of  the  three  or  four  men  working  the  train 
■  y  itself,  and  these,  and  all  other  working 
U*ge9,  would  bt!  divided,  mile  (or  mile, 
km  a  very  much  less  number  of  miles 
f  niuinm  thau  the  number  made  by  the 
kin  if  run  by  itself.  There  would  not, 
of  course,  he  any  permanent  way  charges 
with  which  to  debit  the  boat,  running  on 
Nature's  own  highway,  hut  as  to  capital 
charges,  the  interest  upon  the  cost  of  the 
harbor  works  alone  would  probably  be 
eiinal  to  that  upon  a  raUwny  costing 
£100,000  per  mile.  It  is  morally  certain 
that  a  large  Channel  ferry,  with  a  full 
complement  of  steamers,  coidd  be  main- 
tained only  by  a  very  decided  advance  in 
the  fares,  whether  between  the  opposite 
coasts  alone,  or  between  London  and 
Paris.  Assuming  that  even  na  many  as 
one  hundred  passengers  were  taken  across 
in  a  single  train,  the  capital  charges  and 
working  expenses  would  probably  amount 
to  £20  per  trip,  assuming  the  boat  to 
make  1,000  trips  of  20  miles  each  per 
annum,  and  thus  the  charge  per  passen- 
ger wonld  be  4s.  for  20  miles,  or  nearly 
3d.  per  mile.  The  carriage  of  goods, 
^^^^KKicii*,  etc.,  woidd  lessen  this  rate,  but  it 
^^^^K^aa  Ukely  also  that  the  average  number 
^^^^Bpamieagers  per  trip  would  be  very  much 
^^^^Hn  than  100.  Nor  is  it  at  all  certain  tlitit 
^^^^^■h  boat  could  make  i  trips  daily  for  250 
^^^^HQ's  in  the  year.     None  of  these  reasons, 
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however,  patent  as  they  ore  to  the  obser- 
vation of  all,  ore  conclusive  against  the 
Channel  ferry.  On  the  contrary,  the  ferry 
is  the  only  means  of  maintaining  compar- 
atively expeditious  and  comfortable  com- 
munication, of  which  the  absolute 
practicability  is  beyond  all  question,  while 
it  could  be  got  to  work  within  probably 
2,  3,  or  at  most  4  years,  and  at  a  cost,  in- 
cluding harbors,  of  probably  little  more 
than  £2,500,000. 

That  branch  of  the  question  which  pos- 
sesses real  interest — surpassing  interest 
of  uncertainty — at  least  for  the  engineer, 
is  that  relating  to  a  subaqueous  way  across 
the  bottom  of  the  Channel,  or  a  regularly 
excavated  tunnel  100  yds.  or  so  deeper 
down  iu  the  gray  chalk  or  clay  itself.  It 
is.  perhaps,  the  certainty  (the  question  of 
first  cost  being  for  the  moment  dismissed) 
that  a  tnnnel,  once  made,  would  prove  the 
very  best  of  all  means  of  crossing  the 
Channel,  and  the  qnaUfied  uncertainty 
whether  such  a  tunnel  is  even  practicable 
at  all,  that  give  to  the  tunnel  its  great,  ita 
even  seductive  interest  to  engineers.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  tunnels  under 
water,  or  rather  tbrmigh  the  earth  beneath 
the  water,  are  anything  but  new  or  un- 
usual. For  very  many  years  the  tin  miners 
of  BotaUack,  in  Cornwall,  have  driven 
their  hea«lings  to  a  good  distance  beneath 
the  very  bed  of  the  Atlantic  itself.  Just 
60  years  ago  Trevithick  nearly  completed 
a  tunnel  beneath  the  Thames  between 
Wopping  and  Rotherithe,  and  but  for  im- 
prudently making  a  bore  hole  from  the 
root  through  to  the  river  bed,  this  tunnel 
would  no  doubt  have  been  successfully 
opened.  Ralph  Dodd  had  made  the  same 
attempt  before.  Bniuel'a  world-famed 
tunnel  requires  no  remark,  and  it  will  be 
but  a  few  weeks  before  Mr.  Borlow's  tubu- 
lar Buhway  will  be  carried  through  from 
the  Middlesex  to  the  Surrey  shore.  The 
longest  tunnel  under  water  is  that,  two 
miles  in  length,  of  the  water-works  at 
Chicago,  United  States.  This  tunnel,  al- 
though but  5  ft.  in  diameter,  is  carried 
out  to  where  the  water  above  it  is  40  ft. 
deep,  the  hinnel  itself  being  30  ft.  below 
the  bed  of  Lake  Jlichigan.  Tliero  is  also 
a  tunnel  under  the  Chicago  river  at  the 
the  same  place.  At  home  we  have  no  less 
than  3  schemes  for  tunnelling  beneath  the 
Mersey,  at  Liverpool,  aud  3  for  tiinn oiling 
I  l)eneath  the  Severn  below  Gloucester,  and 
in  both  instances  one  of  the  3   schemes 
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will  in  all  probability  be  jei  carried  out. 
Provided  only  the  bed  of  the  chaniiel  or 
river  beneath  which  the  tunnel  is  to  be 
mode  is  nearly  or  quite  impervioui^.under- 
water  tunnelling  is  no  more  difficult  tlian 
underground  tunnelling-  And  there  may 
be  shahfl,  even,  to  under-water  tunnels, 
just  as  the  Ohioago  lak«  tnnuel  has  itii 
shaft  through  which  the  water  supply  is 
taken,  but  which  was  employed,  during 
construction,  for  the  ordinary  purpose  of 
giving  a  second  working  face  nnd  for  dis- 
charging the  excavated  materials — -this 
shaft  beiag  2  miles  from  shore.  This 
tunnel  was  carried  through  a  continuouji 
bed  of  teuftcioiia  clay,  as  impervious  to 
water  as  marble  itself.  But  in  the  pro- 
posed Cliannel  tuunet,  to  be  made  at  a 
dctpth  of  about  500  ft.  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  it  is  Qe<:dleBS  to  remark  that  a 
single  fissure  in  the  chalk,  however  nar- 
row, would  be  rapidly  widened  by  tlie 
tremendous  abrasion  of  water  under  the 
great  pressure  of  201)  lbs.  per  stt.  in. ;  so 
rapidly  that  probably  no  efforts  to  clear 
the  workings  could  be  expected  to  succeed, 
A  fault  of  gieat  vertical  magnitude  is  well- 
known  to  divide  the  chalk  beneath  LondoD, 
althongb  neither  the  precise  line  of  this 
fault,  to  within  a  few  yards,  nor  the  vridth, 
if  any,  to  which  the  chalk  bed  is  separated 
at  the  point,  is  known.  "Whatever  may 
be  inferred  from  the  geological  analogies 
of  the  chalk  on  the  English  and  French 
coasts,  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  posi- 
tively asserted  that  a  fault  beneath  the 
middle  of  the  Channel  does  not  exist,  nor, 
it  is  as  well  to  add,  can  it  be  asserted,  on 
the  contrary,  that  a  fault  does  exist.  The 
question  can  only  be  settled  by  a  trinl 
heading  or  driftway;  and,  whatever  the 
real  danger,  there  are  plenty  of  navvies  au<l 
miners  who,  knowing  no  fear,  are  ready 
and  willing  to  face  it,  when  the  eminent 
engineer,  whose  name  is  connected  with 
the  proposed  undertaking,  finds  himself 
in  a  position  to  give  the  word.  Let  2 
Leadings,  each  11  miles  long,  once  be 
carried  out  to  meet  each  other  beneath 
mid-channel,  and  the  success  of  the  tunnel, 
so  far  aa  its  completiou  is  concerned,  is 
assured.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  long 
and  tedious  boring  and  blasting,  and  one 
in  which  uncertain  millions  would  certainly 
be  swallowed  up,  but  it  would  all  come 
right  at  last,  supposing,  of  course,  that  by 
previous  experiments  upon  that  thirsty 
material,  chalk,  no  excessive  infiltration  of 


water  under  a  maximum  pressure  of  '200 
lbs.  per  sq.  in.  was  found  to  take  place, 
and  there  would  be  24  acres  of  roof  of 
each  heading  of  9  ft.  in  width,  the  ceiling, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  each  beading 
of  'J  ft,  wi<lth  amounting  to  rather  more 
tlian  an  acre  per  mile. 

There  are  two  distinct  schemes  for  a  tun- 
nel beneath  the  bed  of  the  Channel,  but 
the  same  general  certainties  and  uncer- 
tainties apply  to  both.  It  is  only  from 
geological  inferences  that  either  cau  claim 
superiority  over  the  Other,  It  would  re- 
quire space  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
present    paper    to    deal    even    with    the 

feological  aspect  of  the  question  alone, 
t  is  but  right,  however,  to  remark  that 
geological  evidence,  as  far  as  it  goes— for 
the  materials  at  command  are  scanty — 
points  strongly  to  the  probability  of  the 
complete  continuity  and  homogeneity  of 
tlie  chalk  which  forms  the  upper  beds  of 
the  broad  and  shallow  submarine  valley 
separating  our  island  from  the  Continent 
Bridging,  steam-ferrying,  and  tunnel- 
ling fall  within  the  ordinary  range  of 
engineering.  But  no  engineer  has  yet 
attempted  to  lay  down  a  railway  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  itself— a  railway,  the 
passengers  of  wliich,  like  the  Israelites  of 
old,  should  go  over,  or,  rather,  under, 
dry-shod,  not  only  with  a  dense  wall  of 
water  on  either  siile,  but  with  30  fathoms 
or  so  over  their  heads.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose, here,  to  enter  at  length  upon  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
subaqueous  ways — a  term  employed 
merely  to  distinguish  railways  on  the 
Channel  bed  from  those  in  tunnels 
beneath  it— as  compared  with  railways 
deep  down  in  the  chalk.  As,  however,  the 
remainder  of  the  present  paper  will  be 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the 
mode  of  constructing  subaqueous  ways, 
it  will  be  but  fair  to  enumerate  the  objec- 
tions wliich  may  be  urged  against  them. 
They  are  these  : 

Beyond  some  amount  of  uncertain^ 
necessarily  attaching  to  the  laying  of  such 
ways,  they  might,  possibly  be  injured  by 
the  dragging  anchors  of  vessels,  or  broken 
in  two  by  the  sinking  wreck  of  an  iron 
steamer  dropping  upon  them.  Thuy 
might,  piissibly,  suffer  at  the  shore  cuds, 
where  they  rose  to  within  the  action  of 
the  waves  in  heavystorms.  Tliey  could 
always  be  destroyed  wantonly,  and  wi 
little  fear  of  detection,  by  sinking  a  charge 
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Fgunpowdempon  tlteni,  at  any  portion 
of  their  length,  and  then  liring  the  i^harge, 
at  ft  safe  diatanco,  by  electric  wires.  It 
might  be  urged,  too,  that  &  targe  tube, 
especinlly  where  itroBO  like  a  huge  groyne, 
in-sbore,  might  cause  injurious  disturb- 
ances in  the  Chauncl  bed,  thus  afl'oating 
navigation.  In  any  case,  the  tube  could 
be  started  and  curried  forward  from  but 
one  end  only,  as  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  attempt  to  bring  together, 
water-tight,  the  two  dosed  ends,  or 
that  matter  the  open  ends,  of  two  tubes 
in  uiid -channel. 

Thus*.-  appt^or  to  be  the  principal,  if  not 
oil,  of  the  possible  objections  which  could 
be  urged  against  subaqueous  ways.  The 
weight  of  these  objections  depends  prob- 
ably mure  upon  the  indiTiduol  opinions  of 
those  who  advance  or  refute  them  than 
upon  any  e^'idence  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion. As  for  the  di-agging  of  anchors,  the 
Tanous  proposals  (and  there  are  several) 
for  tubea  on  the  bed  of  the  Channel  pro- 
vide fur  routes  well  off  the  Vame  and 
Colbert  banks,  and,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
miles  to  the  westwaid  of  the  Goodwins  ; 
nmlea  upon  whi<:b  vessels  would  seldom 
kftve  occasion  to  anchor  at  all,  even  in  the 
wont  storms.  ^Yere  an  anchor  dragged, 
bDwever,  with  a  force  of  even  150  tons 
>-Uia  highest  chain  cable  t^st  of  IJoyd's 
Wonag  house — this  could  not  make  any 
definite  impression  upou  a  continuous  tube 
mighing  h  tons  or  more  per  foot  of  its 
length,  for  to  move  at  all  at  least  a  quarter 
et  A  mile  of  tube  weighing  lO.OUU  tons 
VDuld  have  to  be  dragged  upon  the 
CSuiuiel  bottom.  As  for  breaking  the 
tobt),  say  i\  in.  thick  of  cast-iron  with  a 
laiin^  of  one  foot  of  brick  work,  the 
^BBOes  would  appear  extremely  improb- 
•Usl  3ut  a  greater  security  wdl  appear 
WMa  it  ifi  considered  that  a  cast-iron,tube, 
ny  14  ft.  in  diameter,  and  having  no  outer 
ftuigea,  presents  no  point  upon  which  an 
anr-hor  could  bite.  The  chances  of  an 
iron  vessel  foundering  exactly  across  the 
line  of  tbu  tube  are,  to  say  the  least,  by  no 
ueauB  nuiueroua.  In  shore,  that  is  to  say 
Lu  filioal  wator,  the  tube  would  require  to 
be  prutdcted  by  strong  parallel  break- 
waters, na  much  to  prevent  vessels 
gritun'Uog  acroaa  it  as  to  prevent  the  ac- 
tion i4  the  waves  upon  it.  The  risk  of 
pniasible  destruction  by  malice — the 
crashing  in  of  the  crown  of  the  tube  by  the 
ciplosion    of  gunpowder  upon    it   in  10, 


20,  or  30  fathoms  of  water^ — is  a  risk  of 
which  each  one  must  form  his  own  euti- 
mate.  This  mode  of  destruction,  the 
consequences  of  which  would  be  irrepar- 
able for  all  time,  could  most  certainly  be 
resorted  to  by  hostile  or  merely  mahcioua 
feeling,  with  almost  no  chance  at  all  of 
detection,  whereas  neither  a  bridge  nor  a 
tunnel  deep  down  in  the  chalk  could  be 
destroyed  without  some  difficulty,  and  the 
certainty  of  the  timely  diocovciy  of  the 
attempt. 

The  various  proposals  for  laying  sub- 
aqueous ways  upon  the  bed  of  the 
Channel  are  as  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
range  of  bridge  and  tunnel  engineering 
as  the  making  and  laying  of  submarine 
cables  are  distinct  from  the  eonsti-uution 
of  laud  telegragb  lines.  Of  what  is  tech- 
nically distinguished  aa  mechanical  engi- 
neering, very  little  is  now  required  for  tiie 
construction  of  an  iron  bridge,  or  a  tunnel 
in  earth  or  rock;  but  the  construction  and 
laying  of  a  subaqueous  way  would  be,  to 
a  large  extent,  the  work  of  the  mechamcal 
engineer.  Such  a  work,  upon  any  plan, 
would  be  one  attended  with  many  con- 
tingencies, and  so  far  aa  mere  ingenuity 
ia  concerned  (not  that  the  necessity  for 
greater  ingenuity  is  in  itself  on  objection) 
the  subaqueous  way  would  incoutestably 
require  far  more  origiuahty  of  design,  fur 
its  making  and  laying,  than  any  other 
mode  whatever  of  crossing  the  Channel. 
But  as  engineers  always  nse  to  the  occa- 
sion, it  may  be  assumed  that  a  plan,  phy- 
sically possible  in  the  abstract,  would 
never  fall  through  from  the  want  of  that 
elaboration  and  improvement  which  ore 
summed  up  in  the  mind  of  the  engineer 
ill  the  single  word  "  detail" 

Perhaps  the  first  quasi  practicable  plan 
projHised  for  crossing  the  KngUsh  Channel 
by  means  of  a  subaqueous  way  was  that 
contained  in  an  anonymous  pumplilet 
printed  in  Dublin  in  IHoU.  The  author 
proposed  to  construct  a  15  ft.  tube  from 
Dover  to  Calais,  extending  it,  foot  by 
foot,  along  the  bed  of  the  Channel,  from 
the  English  to  the  French  coast.  Sturt- 
fi'om  the  English  coast,  within  a 
structure  named  a  "  head  "  or  a  "  bell,'' 
this  head  fitting  water-tight,  around  the 
exterior  of  the  tube  to  be  extended,  he 
proposed  to  put  together  each  successive 
length  of  the  tube  within  the  head,  and 
to  push  the  latter  forward  as  fa&t  as  the 
work    proceeded,    the    head     meanwhile 
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lying  on  the  bed  of  the  Channel.  The 
caluulntiouB  of  reaistauce.  and  of  the 
quftutitiea  to  be  employed  in  the  tube 
itself,  were  carefnlly  worked  out,  and  so 
far  as  the  author  has  teeted  them,  these 
calealations  were  correct  upon  the  data 
assamed.  This  mode  of  construction  in- 
sures the  advantage,  if  it  be  an  advan- 
tage, that  each  portion,  whether  of  10  ft. 
or  even  a  mile,  of  the  length  of  the  tube, 
once  laid,  ia  not  again  disturbed  at  any 
subRequent  stage  of  the  work.  But  the 
designer  nppeaia  to  hare  foreseen  an  ele- 
ment of  possible  weakness  when  he 
asserted  that  even  were  the  tulw  rolled 
over  in  the  Channel  no  harm  could  result 
to  the  passengers,  and  no  interruption  to 
the  train  service.  Inasmuch  as  the  at- 
mospheric system  was  relied  upon  for 
propuldon,  and  the  passenger  compart- 
ments were  to  be  shot  through  circular 
tubes,  it  might  not  perhaps  make  any 
difference  to  the  passengers  whether  their 
carriages  bottomed  upon  one  part  of  the 
tube  or  another;  but  it  woidd  be  interest- 
ing to  know  what  would  become  of  the 
shore  ends,  and  for  that  matter,  the 
passengers  themselves  within  the  tube,  if 
a  few  miles  of  the  latter  were  really  to 
turn  over  in  mid-chaunei 

The  anonymous  idea  of  1858  has  been 
lately  worked  ont  in  miich  greater  detail 
by  an  eminent  English  engineer,  whose 
labors  have  been  assisted  by  an  Austrian 
member  of  the  same  profession.  Their 
plan,  which  has  now  been  for  some  weeka 
before  the  pubhc,  provides  for  a  cast-iron 
tube  of  13  ft.  internal  diameter  and  4  in. 
thickness,  to  be  carried  out  in  10  ft. 
lengths,  each  length  being  formed  of  six 
segments.  The  work  of  putting  together 
the  successive  lengths  of  the  tube  is  to  be 
performed  on  the  bottom  of  the  Channel, 
within  a  cast-iron  "  boll,"  as  it  is  termed, 
this  "bell,"  or  shield,  being  80ft.  long,  18 
ft.  in  diameter,  and  8  ins.  thick.  The  tube 
is  to  be  pocked,  water-tight,  within  this 
bell,  and  the  bell  itself  is  to  be  forced  for- 
ward, 10  ft.  at  a  time,  after  that  length  of 
tube  has  been  added  to  the  portion  al- 
ready laid.  For  forcing  forward  the  boll 
i  hydrauhc  presses,  each  of  a  maximum 
force  of  1,000  tons,  are  to  be  employed. 
The  details  of  the  scheme  are  most  in- 
genious ;  at  the  same  time  perhaps  not 
too  much  so,  for  many  n  mechanical  pro- 
ject has  been  mined  by  too  much  inge- 
nuity.    It  is  evident  that  from  the  very 


confined  space,  but  a  dozen  men  or  so  at 
most  could  he  effectively  employed  at  a 
time  within  the  end  of  the  tube,  in  putting 
the  segments  tiigether,  although  a  much 
larger  number,  were  they  required  meruly 
to  work  the  hydraulic  machinery,  conld 
find  room  in  the  forward  portion  of  the 
"bell,"  and  it  is  evident  that  the  rate  of 
progress  of  the  tube  would  be  measured  by 
the  rate  of  working  of  the  dozen  or  so  of 
men  emploved  iu  putting  the  segments 
together,  tiae  segments  being  brought, 
when  the  tube  woe  nearly  completed,  &om 
a  distance  of  say  20  miles  through  the 
tube  itself.  The  segments  and  bolts  once 
made  ready  on  shore,  the  whole  labor  of 
putting  the  tube  together,  the  whole  task 
of  mamtoining  its  intended  course,  and 
the  whole  of  the  responsible  duty  of  in- 
spection as  the  work  goes  on,  would  be 
performed  under  water,  in  an  artitidftl 
light,  and  with  artificisJ  ventilation,  and 
where,  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  ftoei- 
dent,  causing  the  sudden  inroad  of  water, 
all  within  the  tubemust  hopelessly  perish. 
Should  the  tube  crack  and  fill  with  wateir 
during  the  process  of  laying,  it  is  also 
hopelessly  lost,  since  no  moorings  are  or 
can  be  attached  to  it  during  the  process 
of  laying  or  afterwards.  That  tlie  tube 
might  crack,  at  some  point,  while  the 
shield  was  being  advanced  umler  a  force, 
according  to  the  depth  and  the  nature 
of  the  bottom,  of  from  1,000  to  4,li00 
tons,  would  be  nothing  very  improb- 
able. And  what  might  be  the  chances  of 
leakage,  witii  nearly  05,000  joints  made  in 
the  dark,  or,  rather,  in  a  very  feeble  light, 
and  under  water,  must  be  left  to  the 
imagination,  the  joints  themselves  being 
upwards  of  200  miles  in  aggregate  IraigUi, 
and,  taking  them  as  8  ins.  wide  each,  pre- 
senting a  total  surface,  for  the  two  parts 
brought  together,  at  each  joint  of  about 
34  acres.  There  ia,  probably,  nothing 
physically  impossible  in  the  scheme,  al- 
though it  would  be  one  attended  with 
many  improbabilities  of  success.  Nor 
coTild  this  plan  of  construction  be  adapted 
to  the  irregularities  of  the  Channel  bottom, 
upon  which  the  gradient  would  oucasion- 
aUy  require  to  change  from  level  to  1  in 
100,  making  a  difference  of  1 J  in.  be- 
tween the  joints  on  the  upper  and  lower 
sides  of  the  tube,  thus  necessitating 
special  castings,  or  involving  the  risk  of  ' 
leaking.  The  particular  tube  now  under  ' 
consideration    would    have   a    multitude 
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ttemal  ttfLnges,  and  it  is  not  im- 
^Srobable  that  it  might  suffer  from  drag- 
ging anchors.  These  flanges  and  ribs 
ore  not  essential,  however,  to  the  general 
|)lBn. 

"While  it  is  fairly  open  to  doubt  whether 
any  of  us  will  ever  five  to  see  a  practical 
mjlwoy  tube  laid  at-ross  the  Channel — 
open  to  doubt,  too,  whether  svich  a  tube 
is  even  required  at  all — there  is  still  a  sort 
of  bewitching  interest  in  s]ieculating  upon 
the  mere  jMissihihty  of  such  a  thing  ;  and 
it  is  thus  that  this  meeting  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  upon  this  very  point. 
Can  the  tube  be  made  at  all  ?  Can  it  be 
made  before  those  now  unmarried  shall 
have  lived  to  see  their  grandchildren  ? 
If  it  cun  be  done,  and  done  off  hand,  so 
much  the  better,  always  provided  that  the 
tube  is  what  is  wanted.  Here,  as  with 
Mr.  Midsliipmau  Easy,  there  is  no  help 
fur  it  but  to  "  argue  the  point"  Assum- 
ing, then,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
tliiit  the  particular  tube  now  under 
tuueideration  can  be  made,  and  safety 
huil,  can  it  he  dunu,  as  its  proposers  esti- 
mate, within  a  period  of  three  years  and 
a  half,  or  only  within  from  six  to  ten  times 
that  space  ?  The  tube  is  to  be  made  of 
something  hke  half  a  miUion  tons  of  east- 
iron,  and  to  believe  that  it  can  be  mode 
at  the  rate  of  100  ft  forward  a  day,  as 
estimated,  is  to  believe  that  nearly  600 
tons  of  costings,  all  ready,  or,  rather,  atip- 
po»fd  to  be  ready,  to  go  exactly  together, 
each  casting  weighing  about  H  tons,  can 
be  loaded  on  horse  trucks,  or  hand  trucks, 
4nd  carried  through  the  tube  itself  for  on 
average  distance  of  ten  miles,  unloaded, 
placed  in  position,  the  thousiuid  or  more 
connecting  bolts,  for  which  the  holes  have 
been  previously  drilled,  secure  in  their 
ploow,  the  joints  mode  good  with  lead, 
and  ft  great  deal  of  other  work  carried  on, 
all  vitbin  a  conhued  space,  within  which, 
partly  from  the  machinery  to  be  employed, 
Lardly  more  than  a  dozen  men,  if  as  many, 
wiD  have  room  to  work  at  all  The  Bri't- 
Bih  Association  was  lately  occupied  with 
t  most  able  and  most  interesting  descrip- 
tUD  of  this  plan,  and  the  Society  of  Art^ 
May  tjiercifore  be  inchned  to  examine  this, 
lh«  very  important  point,  which,  at  the 
Rccat  meeting  of  the  Association  at 
Eii'tcr,  appears  to  have  escaped  all  ex- 
■tUDation  whatever.  The  "j>i>int"  might 
bu  "argiiod"  still  further,  but  lot  argu- 
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ment  be  dropped  now  for  individual  con- 
sideration of  the  subject. 

Another  plan  of  making  and  laying  the 
tube  has  been  proposed — a  plan  based, 
like  the  others,  upon  a  general  estimation 
of  what  is  possible  and  probable.  It  is  to 
construct  the  tube,  in  long  lengths,  within 
H  dry  dock  in  shore,  and  to  float  out  these 
lengths,  successively  joined  together,  until 
tlie  opposite  coast  is  reached.  The  tube 
would  be  floated — not,  certainly,  upon  the 
surface,  but  by  means  of  buoys,  just  clear 
of  the  bottom,  the  tube  being  again 
grounded  as  soon  as  it  had  been  advanced 
a  length. 

Few  propositions,  perhaps,  connected 
with  engineering,  upon  which  the  writer 
has  ever  reflected,  have,  at  the  first  view, 
presented  more  apparent  impracticabili- 
ties than  this  one.  But  the  more  he  has 
examined  it,  the  more  have  the  means  by 
which  these  difBculties  may  be  overcome, 
disclosed  themselves.  It  was  enough  to 
know,  from  the  first,  that  the  plan  was  not 
in  contravention  of  any  law  of  nature,  and 
therefore  was  not  impossible.  Like  each 
of  the  other  plans  already  noticed,  its  ex- 
ecution would  necessarily  be  in  the  face  of 
tremendous  diificulties — difliculties  which, 
perhaps,  not  one  of  the  various  projectors 
of  channel  tubes  have  fully  estimated,  and 
which,  it  is  beyond  doubt,  they  have  not, 
because  they  cannot  have,  fnlty  provided 
for.  But  the  whole  progress  of  engineer- 
ing has  shown  that  what  were  once  seem- 
ing impossibihties  have  long  since  become 
useful  and  famihar  facts.  The  difliculties 
supposed  to  be  once  overcome,  it  is  plain 
that  a  plan  whereby,  say  a  thousand  feet 
lore  of  the  tube  could  be  put  together 
in  a  single  day,  in  the  open  air,  as  many 
men  being  employed  upon  it  at  once  as 
could  find  room  to  work  with  advantage 
upon  that  length,  would  have  a  manifest 
superiority  over  any  other  in  which  each 
len^^  of  a  few  feet,  say  ten,  must  be 
nhoUy  completed  before  another  length 
could  be  begun,  and  eB]>ecial]y  in  which 
the  whole  work  of  making  up  the  tube  ia 
to  be  carried  on  within  the  tube  itself,  the 
parts  being  brought  to  the  front  in  trucks 
drawn  by  horses  to  a  distance  succcBslvety 
increasing  to  twenty  miles. 

In  no  way  could  the  segments  of  a  tube 
be  so  rapidly  got  into  place  and  secured 
together  as  in  a  dry  dock,  the  semi-circular 
bottom  of  which,  of  cast-iron,  would  con- 
form exactly  to  the  tube  itself.    The  seg- 
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ments  woold  be  lowered  into  place,  those 
for  the  lower  half  of  the  tube  centring 
tbemBolves,  while  those  fur  the  upper  half 
would  be  temporarily  supported  upon  cen- 
tres so  mode  as  to  be  readilj  taken  down 
when  the  key  segment  was  got  in  and  se- 
cured. The  seaward  end  of  the  tnbe,  of 
gtent  strength,  woiUd,  of  course,  be  closed, 
and  it  would  be  provided  with  suitable  fit- 
tings for  attaching  the  powerful  hauling- 
ont  tackle,  to  be  used  when  the  sncceasive 
lengths  were  floated.  The  dock  gates 
woSd  close  around  the  tube  so  as  to 
form  a  water-tight  joint.  The  tube  would 
be  of  such  dimensions  and  thickness  that, 
preyions  to  putting  in  the  brick  lining,  its 
own  weight  would  be,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  sea 
water  displaced,  so  that  of  itself  it  would, 
so  to  speak,  neither  sink  nor  swim.  Ap- 
proximately, a  14  ft.  tube  would  displace 
about  1}  tons  of  water  for  each  foot  of  its 
length,  and  it  woidd  of  itself  weigh  about 
H  tons  for  each  foot  of  its  length  when 
its  thickness,  allowing  for  all  flanges  and 
bolts,  was  5  in.,  or  say  IJ  in.  between 
flanges,  and  this  would  be  the  proper 
thickness  for  strength,  irrespective  of  any 
conaiderAtion  of  displacement.  The  weight 
of  the  tube  would  require  to  be  very  aceu-  ■ 
rately  adjusted,  since  a  difi'erence  of  thick- 
ness of  1  in.  would  cause  a  difi'erence  of 
weight  of  900  tons  in  a  1,000  feet  length, 
hence  a  difference  of  but  j^a  of  an  inch 
would  represent  very  nearly  a  ton  in 
weight  Each  length  would  require  to 
be  brought  to  the  exact  hmit  of  flotation 
by  means  of  adjustable  weights.  As  the 
tube  would  require  to  be  adapted  to  the 
irregularities  of  the  bed  of  the  channel, 
each  length  of  a  thousand  or  more  feet, 
would  have  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  and  it 
would  be  here,  and  here  only,  that  the 
sinkiug  weight  would  be  applied,  and  the 
holdfasts  for  the  hfting  and  sinking  tackle 
attached.  Probably  100  tons  might  be 
necessary  to  prevent  any  movement  of  the 
tube,  especially  in-shore,  from  the  force  of 
the  sea,  for  at  a  depth  of  a  few  fathoms 
the  force  of  storms  would  not  be  felt  at  all. 
The  tube  being  made  in  segments,  the 
construction  of  ball  and  socket  joints 
would  bo  att«uded  with  no  difficulty. 
They  would  require  to  be  made  of  great 
strength,  not  merely  to  provide  sinking 
weight,  for  they  would  receive  the  whole 
-strain  of  the  hauling-out  tackle  when  the 
tube  was   advanced   seaward     A  thick- 


ness, for  the  ball  and  socket,  of  8  in.,  this 
thickness  being  continued  a  Itttle  more 
than  10  ft.  each  way,  would  give  100  tons 
of  sinking  weight.  The  motion  at  these 
joints  would  be  but  slight;  yet  this  aUght 
amount  of  motion  is  none  the  less  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  tube  to  adapt  iteelf  to 
varying  gradients.  It  is  at  least  remark- 
able that  any  strictly  rigid  tube  should 
ever  have  been  proposed,  as  more  than 
one  has  been,  for  a  line  having  gradients 
■varying  from  nearly  level  to  1  in  100. 

When  a  length  of  tube  had  been  com- 
pleted and  was  ready  for  launching,  its 
in-shore  end  would  be  dosed  water-tight, 
the  buoys  made  fast  in  place,  the  dock 
gates  opened,  and  the  sea  admitted,  npon 
which  the  tube  would  be  drawn  up  well 
clear  of  the  bottom  by  means  of  the  ad- 
justable tackle  connected  with  the  buoys, 
and  the  whole  of  the  tube,  of  whatever 
number  of  connected  lengths  of  1,000  ft, 
would  be  drawn  out  to  sea  for  .a  distance 
corresponding  to  the  length  lost  added. 
It  woiild  then  be  lowered  again  upon  the 
bottom,  the  in-shore  end  of  the  tube  be- 
ing left  well  within  the  dock  gates,  which 
would  then  be  closed,  and  the  water  in  the 
dock  pumped  out. 

In  buoying  and  advancing  the  tube, 
peoiallj  when  extended  nearly  20  milei^ 
it  contained  nearly  half  a  million  tons  of 
cast-iron,  the  chief  resistance,  in  starting, 
would  be,  occasioned  b^.  not  its  weighir— 
for  except  at  the  ball  jomta  it  would  have 
no  preponderating  weight  in  the  water— 
nor  by  its  skin  friction,  for  this  at  a  rate 
of  motion  of  1000  ft.  only  in  an  hour  would 
be  comparatively  trifling;  but  the  real  re- 
sistance would  be  from  inertia.    It  might 
he  supposed  that  as  much  efiect  would  be 
produced  by  the   hanUing-out-tackle    if 
made  fast  to  the  Bock  of  Gibraltar  as  if  to 
a  great  iron  sea-serpent,  20  miles  long, 
and  weighing  half  a  million  tons.    But  let 
us  see  what  this  enormous  resistance  would 
be.     Let  the  rat*  of  onward  motion 
the  tube  be  3  ina  per  second,  a  rate 
which   100  ft,   would  be  gained  in   4i 
seconds,  or  1  hr.  C  mins.  and  40  sees, 
not  BO  very  long  a  time  after  all.     To  _ 
this  rate  of  motion   would  require  tha 
some  force  as  would  he  necessary  to  li 
the  whole  weight  to  a  height  of  Uie  ^jl 
part  of  an  inch,  a  distance  almost  too  ii 
significant  to  deserve  consideration  ant 
it  is  understood  that  600,000  tons  are  i 
be  lifted  to  that  height     It  is  then  thai 


tbp  a^ftti  part  of  on  incli  begins  to  look 
respectable,  the  work  done  being  equitl  to 
that  ia  lifting  1  ton  to  a  height  of  nearly 
600  ft.  or,  in  other  words,  500  foot-tons, 
which  is  about  the  energy  contained  in  a 
82  lb.  cannon  ball  when  it  letrves  the  gtin 
fired  with  a  full  service  charge.  But  these 
600  foot-tons  do  not  need  to  bo  exerted 
within  1,  2,  or  3  mins.,  and  if  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  be  taken  to  get  the  sea-serpent 
tinder  weigh,  the  mean  rate  of  progress 
during  that  time  being  IJ  in.  only  per 
second,  the  tube  will  have  progressed 
112|  ft.  before  it  is  in  full  awing,  and  thus 
the  pull  will  average  loss  than  i  tons 
during  that  time,  after  which  all  further 
resistance  from  inertia  ceases.  Now  4 
tons  is  a  little  more  than  the  breaking 
strength  of  the  little  Atlantic  cable  of 
1858,  and  is  well  within  the  working 
strength  of  the  steel  wire  ropes  employed 
to  haul  Fowler's  steam  ploughs.  Nest 
comes  the  resistance  of  skin  friction.  The 
Boi'face  of  the  tube,  supposing  it  to  hell  ft. 
in  diameter  and  20  miles  long,  and  having 
no  oat<:r  flanges,  would  be  nearly  107 
acres,  whereas  a  ship  like  the  Hercules 
has  bat  little  more  than  three-quarters  of 
BQ  aero  of  immersed  surface  when  ready 
for  sea.  But  the  Hercules  has  run  nearly 
16  knots  an  hour  with  a  net  thrust  upon 
her  screw  shaft  of  about  50  tons,  the  re- 
sistance being  nearly  all  skin  friction  only. 
Skin  friction  is  believed  to  increase  as  the 
sqnare  of  the  velocity,  so  that  the  1,000  ft 
an  hour  of  the  sea-serpent  are  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  90,000  ft.  an  hour  of  the  Her- 
cules, not  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  90, 
but  in  that  of  the  square  of  1  to  the  square 
of  90,  or  as  1  to  8,100.  Thus  the  Hercules, 
weighing  8,000  tons,  requires  50  tons  pres- 
sure at  the  stem  to  drive  her  at  her  full 
pace,  wliile  the  serpent,  with  a  skin  nearly 
150  times  more  expansive,  and  a  weight 
nearly  CO  times  greater,  would  never&e- 
lees,  upon  the  law  of  the  square,  require  a 
pull  of  less  than  1  ton  to  tow  it  by  the 
nose,  if  serpents  have  noses,  all  the  way 
Bcrosa  the  Channel,  its  inertia  having  been 
■lre3<ly  overcome.  And  yet  this  mass  of 
iron,  if  throvra  into  the  form  of  a  cube, 
wonld  measure  about  136  ft.  on  a  side. 

That  the  tube  would  follow  its  nose,  in 
«  atroight  line,  and  not  in  the  zig-zag  out- 
line of  a  Vandyke  border,  known  in 
America  as  the  Virginia  feuco  pattern, 
may  bo  safely  concluded,  not  only  from  a 
sideratioii  of  the  reasons  which  would 


compel  it  of  necessity  to  follow  a  straight 
course,  but  from  an  analogy  afforded  by 
Mr.  Macsweeny's  jointed  steamboat,  the 
Connector,  which  pUed  a  few  years  ago 
between  Newcastle  and  London,  and  by 
Mr.  John  Bourne's  trains  of  connected 
boatson  the  Indus.  Although  neither  of 
these  systems  proved  commercially  suc- 
cessful, both  demonstrated  that  a  long 
train  of  boats  connected  together  will 
follow  as  true  a  course  upon  water  as 
will  a  long  train  of  wagons  on  a  railway. 

The  tutie  would  be  hauled  forward  as 
each  fresh  length  ^vas  added,  by  tackle 
worked  from  a  vessel  steered  well  ahead, 
on  the  true  course,  and  there  moored  fore 
and  aft,  to  prevent  swinging  out  of 
her  position,  although  the  whole  work  of 
advancing  the  tube  would  or  should  be 
performed  at  slaoJ;  high  water.  In  such  a 
great  work,  so  important  to  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  whole  world,  it  is  not 
unreaBonahle  to  suppose  that  a  convention 
would  be  entered  into  by  all,  or  nearly 
all,  commercial  nations  sanctioning  the 
authority  of  a  marine  police  to  guard  the 
haiiliiig  chain  from  dragging  anchors. 

But  now  come,  perhaps,  the  principal 
qneetiona  of  all.  The  mtudmmn  tidal 
current,  at  spring  tides,  in  that  part  of 
the  Channel  n-here  the  various  proposed 
tubes  are  intended  to  be  laid,  is,  by  Bur- 
wood's  Tables,  3.3  knots  an  hour,  or  6.57 
ft.  per  second.  This  is,  however,  the  sur- 
face velocity  in  mid-channeL  The  velocity 
at  the  bottom,  in  the  deeper  portions,  ia 
probably  ni}.  In  a  communication  re  cently 
made  public  by  Mr.  Cromwell  Varley,  the 
eminent  telegrai)h  engineer  and  electri- 
cian, occurs  the  (oUowing  interesting  and 
even  amusing  passage  : 

"  It  is  well  known  to  all  nautical  men, 
that  the  action  of  the  waves  decreases  very 
rapidly  in  descending.  I  beUeve  I  am  cor- 
rect iu  stating,  in  proof  of  this,  that  a 
diver,  engaged  upon  the  wreck  of  the 
Eoyal  George,  accidentally  left  his  spec- 
tacles on  the  wreck  off  Spitheati  The 
depth  of  water  was  about  10  fathoms.  A 
x-iolent  storm  prevented  him  from  resu- 
ming operations  for  al>out  9  days,  antl,  on 
again  descending,  he  found  his  spectacles 
in  the  place  were  he  left  them. 

"  It  is  also  well  known  to  all  nsutical 
men,  that  currents  extend,  as  a  rule,  to 
only  a  smiLll  depth  ;  and  it  is  a  commou 
practice  to  moor  a  boat  in  deep  water, 
by  tying  a  kettle  or  some  heavy  object  to 
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a  line,  and  dropping  it  overboard  into 
the  compnriitively  still  water.  This  mode 
of  anchoring  has  been  frequently  used  by 
the  surveyors  in  the  Atlantic 

"Ah  a  further  proof  of  the  complete 
BtiUness  at  tho  bottom,  I  may  mention  the 
cable  that  was  laid  from  Varna  to  Bala- 
clava. This  plain  gTitta-percha  covered 
wire  wiia  wholly  uninjured  by  those  terri- 
fic storms  which  destroyed  bo  many  Eng- 
lish veaaels," 

With  100  tons  of  anchoring  weight  at 
the  shore  end,  and  with  the  same  weight 
at  distances  of  every  1,000  ft.,  and  with 
the  immense  inertia  of  a  tube  weighing 
4,500  tons  between  each  pair  of  aiuking 
wi-'ights,  there  would  appear  to  be  but 
httle  danger  from  the  action  ofstonns — a 
•onclusion  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  iron 
sewer  pipes  are  often  extended  well  out  to 
sen,  as  at  Brighton,  and  remain  there 
without  diBturbanco.  The  waves  come 
end-ou  with  the  tube,  and  ai-o  harmleaaly 
divided,  whereas,  iliii  they  strike  it  ath- 
wart, they  would  lift  it  upon  the  beach. 
Experiment,  during  a  single  winter,  would 
determine  whether  even  so  much  as  100 
tons  sinkine  weight  would  be  requii-ed  at 
each  1,000  ft.  It  might  torn  out  that  50 
or  even  25  tons  would  sufBce,  in  which 
case  the  work  of  lifting  and  grounding  the 
tube,  as  about  tu  be  described,  would  be 
very  greatly  lessened.  The  most  critical 
point  in  the  whole  scheme  is  probably  that 
of  lifting  and  lowering  the  tube  at  each 
advance.  Before  going  into  this,  it  will 
be  OS  weU  to  see  what  is  to  he  done  at  each 
sinking  weight  or  ball  joint  in  deep  water, 
say  33  fathoms  at  hiKh  tide.  There  are 
100  tons  of  dead  wei^t  to  be  lifted,  be- 
sides the  inertia  of  1,000  ft.  of  tube  to 
be  overcome,  and  there  is  also  tho  weight 
of  the  lifting  chain  itself,  and  its  support- 
ing buoy.  Taking  the  weight  and  inertia 
to  be  overcome  as  150  tons,  and  supposing 
the  lifting  chain  never  to  be  strained  be- 
yond 3  tone  per  sq.  in.,  the  sectional  area 
of  the  chain  would  be  5U  sq.  in.,  so  that 
each  15  ft.  of  its  length  would  weigh  a  ton. 
As  the  chain  would  commence  two  fathoms 
and  a  half  from  the  bottom,  we  will  allow 
that  for  slack,  and  its  own  weight  would 
thus  bo  between  13  and  14  tons.  This  it 
would  bo  necessary  to  buoy  with  the  ut- 
most care,  for,  once  lost,  the  chain  could 
never  be  recovered  in  water  of  greater ! 
deptli  at  most  than  15  fathoms.  The  buoy,  ' 
weighing  probably  5  tons  of  itself,  should 


have  atleastaotonsof  adtlitional  support- 
ing i>ower,  and  would  thus  require  to  be 
of  a  capacity  of  875  cubic  ft,  correspond- 
ing to  a  cyhnder  8  ft.  in  diameter  and  18 
ft.  long.  Were  it  not  that  the  buoys  mnst 
be  kept  out  of  the  way  when  the  lifting 
tackle  is  attached,  they  would  be  best  se- 
cured by  passing  the  chain  through  them 
in  the  central  pipe  with  secure  stoppers, 
top  and  bottom.  As  they  would,  in  any 
case,  continue  to  float,  this  might,  after 
all,  be  the  beat  way  of  attaching  them, 
when  the  stopi^ers  were  taken  off  at  each 
lifting  and  lowering. 

In  getting  into  deeper  water  the  chains 
would  require  to  be  lengthened,  in  10  ft 
lengths,  at  every  few  advances,  and  in 
shoaling  they  would  also  have  to  be  shorts 
ened  in  proportion.  The  Ufting  and  low- 
ering would  be  performed  from  a  vessel 
alongside,  and  tb^  lifting  itself  be  effected 
by  steam,  acting  directly  upon  the  lifting 
chain;  that  is  to  say,  a  eti'ong  steam  cyl- 
inder S  ft  in  diameter,  and  permitting  of 
a  stroke  of  piston  of  20  ft,  would  be  sup- 
plied with  steam  from  a  small  boiler 
worked  at  from  125  lbs.  to  150  lbs.  per  sq. 
in.,  giving  a  lifting  force  of  from  150  to 
nearly  200  tone.  It  is  ouly  by  a  direct 
steam  lift  that  the  effects  of  pitching  and 
descending  in  the  lifting  vessel,  and  the 
va^ing  level  of  the  sea  as  the  tide  ebbs 
or  flows,  can  be  provided  against,  and  that 
the  elasticity  of  strain,  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  chain,  and  thus  of  tho 
tube  itself,  could  be  secured.  There  are 
many  details  which  would  require  to  be 
carefully  worked  out  before  such  an  under- 
taking could  be  safely  begun,  but,  withont 
entering  at  greater  length  upon  them  here, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  principles  apou 
which  safety  at  each  step  would  be  reason- 
ably assured  have  been  considered  with 
some  care,  and  tliat  there  are  no  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  which  appear  really  insur- 
mountable. It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
a  hfting  vessel  would  be  required  at  each 
1,000  ft  length,  making  no  less  than  110 
in  a  length  of  21  miles.  There  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  chartering  the  number,  and 
the  cost  of  the  requisite  fitting  wonid  not, 
in  comparison  witi  the  whole  cost  of  tho 
work,  be  escessive. 

The  practicabihty  of  this  making  and 
laying  a  tube  could  be  approximately 
ascertained  by  making  two  500  ft.  lengths 
of  tube  half  size,  or  7  ft.  diameter  and  2:^ 
in.  thick,  closing  their  ends,  and  sinking 


and  lifting  tliem  by  menna  of  3  tug  bouts 
in  different  ptirts  of  tbe  ChanneL  These 
lengths  woiild  weigh,  including  sinMng 
weights,  about  925  tons.  If  the  esperi- 
ment  succeeded  perfectly,  as  it  should, 
in  calm  weather  and  at  slack  high  water, 
it  might  be  continued  in  rough  weather 
and  under  the  ludnenco  of  the  tidal  cur- 
rent. Tlie  exposure  of  one  or  both  these 
lengths,  for  a  single  winter,  lying  end-on 
to  the  shore,  would  afford  very  valuable 
experience.  It  is  always  to  be  borne  in 
tniud  that  after  the  tube  ia  once  laid,  the 
brick-work  lining  and  permanent  way 
which  will  then  be  added  will  more  than 
double  ita  weight. 

The  tube,  wheu  laid  for  its  whole  length, 
would  bfi  bolted  together  at  the  ball  joints 
by  means  of  inner  tlanges,  tbe  whole  then 
lined  with  brick-work  and  an  inner  iron 
casing,  a  permanent  way  laid,  aud  would 
then  be  worked  uxion  the   atmospheric 


The  coat  of  the  whole  may  be  roughly 
estimated  as  follows: 
SOO.OOO  tons  of  caslinga  fitted  read;  Tot 

placing  at  £6 £3, 000,000 

Brici-work  lininB 2C0.000 

1>Tj6ixk,  flieitplnnt,  eto. 500,000 

Floaling  asMbliibmect 1,000,000 

(SaOworkmo)  for  two  yean  at  £100 

Ttw  annum 500,000 

t,  daring  constniction. 500,000 

__! ,  .  .  -jng^nj^eB 250,000 

Total,  excliuive  of  approochee. £fi,000.000 

The  plan  snggeated  can  claim  no  other 
tdTsnta^es  than  these,  riz.  :  ita  practica- 
MBtjr  being  assumed,  it  could  be  carried 
cot  m  two  or  three  years,  ineluding  all  the 
time  expended  in  preparatory  works.  Al- 
nwwt  any  number  of  workmen  might  be 
eBectiTely  employed  at  the  same  time, 
tad  that  in  the  open  air,  in  full  daylight, 
and  out  of  the  way  of  danger  in  case  of 
seddent  The  tube  would  fui-thermore 
WnBeas  a  flexibility  which  would  insure 
ita  following  the  irregularities,  both  verti- 
cal and  lateral,  which,  with  a  careful  sur- 
2f  in  advance  of  the  work,  would  natur- 
j  be  found  even  on  the  comparatively 
smooth  bed  of  the  Channel 

It  forms  no  part  of  the  objects  of  the 
prcMcnt  paper,  no  wove  r,  to  put  forward 
daims  in  favor  of  submerged  railways.  It 
»  admittAd,  on  all  sides,  that  they  canuot 
bs  made  at  a  less  cost  than  from  £30Q,i\00 
to  £500,000  per  mile.  It  ia  by  no  means 
ecrtaiu  that,  even  for  the  snviug  of  half 


an  hour  and  an  immunity  from  sea- 
sicknoaa,  tbo  majority  of  passengers  would 
prefer  a  submarine  journey  of  thres-quar- 
tera  of  an  hour,  with  tbe  knowledge  that 
but  a  few  inches  of  iron  were  interposed 
between  them  and  a  second  deluge.  The 
fact  that  almost  countless  fleets  of  shipping 
were  crossing  50  or  fiO  yards  overhead; 
that  a  single  ship,  founderiDg  then  and 
there,  and  making  its  fatal  plunge  npon' 
tbe  tube,  might  work  even  greater  de- 
struction than  its  own  ;  the  reflection  that 
scoundrels  in  the  pursuit  of  mischief,  or 
villains  in  the  8er%ice  of  the  devil,  could 
at  any  time,  and  with  almost  perfect  im- 
punity, dispose  of  the  tube  for  ever — ail 
this  would  be  anything  but  reassuring  to 
the  timid,  and  it  would  have  its  due 
weight  with  the  strong. 

In  respect  of  economy  merely,  the  in- 
teres't  upon  a  coat  of  £fi,000,000,  supiws- 
ing  the  work  to  be  carried  out  for  that 
sum,  and  the  money  raised  upon  the  guar- 
antee of  the  English  and  French  Govera- 
menta  at  4  per  cent.,  woidd  be  £665 
per  day,  or  £231  per  mile  per  week.  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  necessary,  however,  to  as- 
sume that  the  work  ia  to  be  undertaken 
OS  an  immediately  paying  speculation, 
since  other  considerations  of  importance 
ore  involved  in  the  question. 

It  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  however  re- 
mote tbe  bearing  of  the  question  upon  the 
present  subject  may  appear  to  be,  tjiat  a 
sudden  demand,  witbm  a  couple  of  years, 
for  half  a  million  tons  of  cast-iron,  not  for 
ex^iort,  and  not  for  immediately  productive 
employment  at  home,  would  most  certain- 
ly inflate  the  iron  trade,  and,  indirectly, 
aS'uct  nearly  every  branch  of  our  industry. 
If  the  price  of  pig-iron  advanced,  as  it  not 
unlikely  might,  ia  the  extent  of  20e.  a  ton, 
this  means  25b.  or  28s.  on  rails,  SOs.  to 
3,5s.  on  bars,  and  from  £2  to  £3,  or  even 
£4,  on  the  higher  qualities  and  lighter 
sections  of  iron.  The  very  home  demand, 
whereby  wo  would  bo  bterally  throwing 
onr  iron,  and  with  it  our  money,  into  tbe 
sea,  to  no  immediate  prolit,  would  give  to 
other  nations  on  advantage  of  which  tbey 
would  not  bo  slow  to  avail  themselves. 
Half  a  million  tons  of  pig  iron,  when  con- 
verted into  rails,  bars,  or  plates,  and  allow- 
ing for  loss  in  conversion,  would  suffice 
for  2,000  miles  of  double  line  railway,  or 
it  would  construct  75  miles  of  heavy  iron 
bridges,  weighing  a  ton  per  foot,  or  it  would 
serve  the  shipbuilder  for  250  bulls,  such, 


Buch  a  qu&Qtity  for  a  single  work,  havings 
no  itomeiliate  prospect  of  success,  might 
bo  JitteniU'd  with  consequences  which  the 
whole  country  would  long  have  occasion 
to  deplore. 

It  has  been  mainly  the  object  of  the 
present  paper,  however,  to  esamiue  into 


the  engineering  merits  of  the  varioas 
schemes  proposed  for  crossing  the  Chan- 
nel, and  the  writer  cannot  close  without 
expressing  the  belief  that  the  bnlance  of 
certainty,  economy,  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  safety  and  even  the  comfort 
of  the  traveUing  pubUc  remains  with  a 
large  and  suitably  organized  Channel  ferry 
service. 


HYDRAULIC  MACHDJEKT  FOE  WAREHOUSING  GEAEf. 
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The  subject  of  the  paper  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract  was  a  description 
of  the  hydraulic  machinery  for  warehous- 
ing grain  at  the  Liverpool  Docks.  Blocks 
of  warehouses  have  been  erected  by  the 
Mersey  Dock  and  Harbor  Board,  ably 
designed  and  executed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Lyster,  the  dock  engineer, 
for  the  stowing  and  conditioning  of  grain 
and  bread  stuffs.  The  dock  upon  which 
they  are  situated  is  570  ft.  wide  by  230  ft. 
broad  at  one  end  and  180  ft.  at  the  other, 
with  a  depth  at  high  water  spring  tides  of 
34  ft.  over  the  sill  of  the  gate.  The  blocks 
on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  dock  are 
fiSO  ft.  long,  and  that  on  the  north  end 
185  ft.,  the  whole  range  Iwing  70  ft.  wiJe. 
The  buildings  contain  five  stories.  Above 
the  fifth  or  upper  storage  floor,  and 
partly  in  the  root  is  placed  the  machinery 
floor,  and  below  the  quay  level  are  wells 
and  arched  subways  for  the  reception  of 
the  undergronnJ  machinery.  The  total 
storage  capacity  of  the  floors,  exclusive  of 
the  quay  floor  (at  4  qrs.  to  the  square 
yard)  amounts  to  190,000  qrs.  of  grain. 
The  ends  of  the  east  and  west  blocks  are 
constructed  to  receive  iron  chambers  for 
conditioning  grain  on  the  Deverans  sys- 
tem, in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  market 
by  drj-ing.  The  steam-engine,  tlie  prime 
mover  of  the  whole  plant  of  machinery, 
was  of  370-horse  power,  and  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  driving  the  machinery  in  the 
warehouse,  supplied  power  for  working 
the  lock  machinery  and  the  bridge  over 
the  entrance,  consisting  of  two  60  ft.  and 
one  50  ft  bridges,  twelve  sluices,  ten 
powerful  ship  capstans,  and  twenty-four 
machines  for  opening  and  closing  the  lock 
gates.    From  returns  taken  of  the  impor- 


tation into  Liverpool  of  the  different  de- 
scriptions of  breadetuffs  for  the  years 
1858-63,  it  was  estimated  that  the  ware- 
houses should  be  constructed  captible  of 
working  250,000  tons  per  annum,  irre- 
spective of  other  ordinary  mercbandiBe. 

Having  described  the  principal  pro- 
cesses required  to  be  performed  by  the 
machinery,  and  the  best  means  likely  to 
secure  the  requisite  power,  and  especially 
the  kind  of  power,  and  the  most  conveni- 
ent, pi-actical,  and  least  costly  method  of 
applying  and  distributing  that  power,  the 
writer  stated  that  it  was  found  after  ex- 
periment that  no  system  of  motive  power, 
or  combination  of  systems,  could  be  found 
to  meet  those  requirements  In  the  aggre- 
gate with  so  much  effect,  convenience, 
and  economy  as  the  hydraulic  system. 
Having  noticed  the  facility  with  which  this 
power  had  been  conveyed  for  long  dis- 
tances at  the  Birkenhead  docks,  and  also 
the  advantages,  or  otherwise,  of  propelling 
grain  horizontally  by  means  of  screws, 
the  author  stated  the  results  of  the  latter 
system.  At  sixty  revolutions  per  minata 
(the  maximum  effective  speed)  grain 
could  bo  discharged  by  a  screw  in  use  at 
a  certain  brewery  at  the  rate  of  6j  tons 
per  hour,  being  at  the  rate  of  ^th-horso 
power  for  every  foot  run.  With  a  screw 
subsequelitly  put  into  operation  of  12  in. 
diameter,  and  driven  at  the  rate  of  seventy 
revolutions  per  minute  (the  most  effective 
speed),  thirty-four  tons  of  grain  per  hour 
I  were  discharged.  The  effect  upon  Iho 
grain  in  the  latter  case  was  marked,  it 
being  rubbed  and  pohshed,  and  thereby 
improved  in  marketable  condition.  But 
the  long  distance  through  which  the  grain 
had  to  be  conveyed  horizontally,  amount- 
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ing  oolleAively  to  7,000  ft,,  and  the  power 
reqaired  to  perform  tho  Operatioa,  e\eu 
with  the  best  form  of  scren,  rendered  it 
expedient  to  seek  some  other  method  lees 
absorbent  of  power,  and  recourse  waa  had 
to  endlees  travelling  bands. 

Experiments  were  made  with  a  12  in. 
band,  constructed  of  canvas  and  india-rub- 
ber. It  was  found  that  a  speed  of  9  ft. 
per  second  could  be  attained  with  heavy 
grain,  and  still  more  with  peas.  The 
amount  of  grain  discharged  by  the  12  in. 
band  at  the  speed  of  8  ft.  per  second,  was 
at  the  rate  of  about  35  tons  per  hour. 
Further  trials  were  carried  on  with  an  18 
in.  band,  made  of  2  plies  of  stout  canvas, 
covered  with  vulcanized  india-rubber. 
To  meet  the  re<^iiirements  of  passing  grain 
from  off  the  straight  bands  to  either  side 
at  certain  points  along  the  travel,  several 
coQtrivancas  with  air  blast,  and  brushes 
driven  from  the  band  itself,  were  tried, 
but  with  indifferent  success.  Both  me- 
tiiods  were  objectionable  on  account  of 
niaiag  dost,  and  the  friction  of  the  brush 
woved  in  time  injurious  to  the  baud. 
The  idea  then  occurred  of  diverting  the 
Une  of  the  current  of  grain  by  means  of 
Uk  Upward  deflection  of  the  band,  thus 
Otating  the  grain  clear  from  the  band  into 
the  air  for  a  short  distance;  it  could  then 
be  received  upon  a  band  travelling  in  any 
other  direction,  and,  if  necessary,  could 
be  passed  round  the  warehouse  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  or  even  make  a  circuit 
of  three  sides  of  the  block,  according  to 
Ibe  method  in  which  it  was  intended  to 
iOMpOBQ  of  it,  or  the  place  in  which  it  was 
to  be  deposited.  There  were  5I>  spouts, 
8^  in.  square,  from  the  upper  to  the  va- 
noas  other  floors.  No  di^culty  was  es- 
petienced  in  keeping  the  grain  on  the 
Mod,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  glide 
Uie  grain  on  to  it  from  the  feeding  hupper  , 
&rougb  a  spout  rather  less  than  half  the 
Iweadth  of  the  band,  at  an  inclination  of 
42f  deg.,  which  would  impart  a  velocity 
to  it  of  foiling  approximating  to  that  of 
the  band.  The  maximum  amount  of  heavy 
grain  convej-ed  by  the  18  in.  band  was  at 
the  rate  of  70  tons  per  hour;  the  power 
re<{mred  for  driving  the  band  when  fully 
loaded  was  aaccrlainod  to  be  equal  to 
about  ^^th-horae  power  elective  per  foot 
ran. 

The  p^cr  then  described  the  boiler 
And  engine,  etc.,  and  also  other  apparatus 
'i  which  the  warehouses  are  furnished, 


including  the  cranes  and  the  two  accumu- 
lators, each  of  which  latter  is  weighted 
with  a  load  of  70  tons,  acting  on  a  ram 
17  in.  diameter,  and  the  auxiliary-  accu- 
mulator with  a  load  of  100  tons,  acting  on 
a  20  in.  ram.  The  form  of  tub  in  which 
grain  is  lifted  from  the  hold  of  ships,  and 
the  hoppers  through  which  it  is  passed  for 
various  purposes,  having  been  minutely 
described,  the  author  detailed  the  con- 
struction and  capacity  of  the  elevator, 
which  consists  of  a  wronght-iron  bucket, 
capable  of  containing  about  21  cwL  of 
grain.  It  was  slung  in  an  arrangement 
of  bars  and  levers,  prorided  with  guiding 
rollers,  which  enabled  the  bucket  to  run 
in  special  grooves  to  the  top,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  grain  into  the  upper  hopper, 
which,  communicates  with  the  same  cross 
bands  that  convey  the  grain  from  the  hop- 
per under  the  crane.  Casks,  bags,  and 
other  merchandise  might  be  raised  or  low- 
ered by  two  classes  of  machine — one  by 
means  of  the  hydranUc  cradle  hoists,  of 
which  there  were  12;  the  other  by  means 
of  20  jiggers.  Twelve  double-acting  10 
ctvt.  jiggers  had  also  been  added  to  the 
plant  in  the  central  block,  to  lift  and  lower 
goods  to  and  from  railway  wagons.  Tlie 
paper  lastly  directed  attention  to  one 
of  the  great  advantages  which  the  hy- 
draulic system  possessed  in  so  eminent 
a  degree,  namely,  the  facility  afforded 
tor  the  extension  of  power  to  any  point 
where  the  demand  for  additional  con- 
trivances to  save  time  and  hand  labor 
was  felt. 


A ccoBsiNo  to  official  statistics,  158  acci- 
dents occurred  on  Prussian  railways 
in  1867.  The  train  ran  off  the  rails  206 
times,  there  were  C8  collisions,  432  times 
the  carriages  or  engine  were  injured,  9 
persons  travelling  on  the  train  were  killed, 
and  21  in  other  ways,  while  68  were  more 
or  less  seriously  injured.  The  causes  of 
the  accidents  were  as  follows:  124  arose 
from  tlie  state  of  the  atmosphere,  snow, 
fog,  wind,  etc.,  25  from  accidental  obsta- 
cles on  the  line,  4  from  obstacles  inten- 
tionally placed  there,  11  from  the  care- 
lessness of  officials,  60  from  tho  mistakes 
of  engine  drivers,  and  41  from  the  bad 
state  of  the  line.  Tho  rest  were  the 
results  of  faults  in  the  locomotives, 
carriages,  etc.,  or  of  undiscovered 
causes. 
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Almost  every  one  is  rnmiliar  with  the 
ordinftrj-  procesa  by  which  Mr.  Frederick 
Bansonie  manufactures  artificial  stone, 
ami  known  how  the  sand,  mised  with  sili- 
cate of  soda,  is  treated,  then  with  chloridE 
of  calcium,  with  the  result  of  their  mutual 
decomposition  and  reformation  as  sihcate 
of  lime  and  chloride  of  sodium,  the  former 
living  as  an  indestructible  bond  throughout 
the  stone,  the  latter  soluble  and  easily  re- 
moved. The  sand,  after  being  dried,  is 
worked  up  in  a  mill  with  the  soluble  sili- 
cate brewed  from  caustic  soda  and  flints, 
the  latter  being  dissolved  by  the  former, 
and  evaporated  down  to  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.700.  The  plastic  moss  thus  produced 
is  obedient  to  tue  will  of  the  moulder,  and 
can  be  manipulated  into  any  form,  from  a 
cube  to  elaborate  screens,  such  as  those 
decorating  the  India  Office;  from  a  grind- 
stone to  an  exquisitely  chiselled  foimtain, 
like  that  recently  erected  in  the  public 
gardens  at  Hong  Kong.  The  mass  so 
prepared  is  then  eatnrated  with  chloride 
of  ortlcium,  applied  either  aimplj  by  im- 
mersion, or  assisted  by  tbe  action  of  on 
air  pump,  in  either  process  the  solution 
being  gradually  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  212  deg.  Fahr.  Mr.  Ransomo  has  re- 
cently made  some  further  important  im- 
provements, which  promise  great  results. 

These  consist,  first,  in  submitting  the 
moulded  moss  to  the  indurating  action  of 
the  chloride  solution  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture in  closed  chambers  connected  with  a 
et«am  boiler.  When  this  has  been  carried 
on  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  by  open- 
ing a  cock,  the  solution  is  forced  by  steam 
pressure  into  a  separate  chamber,  leaving 
the  stone  to  cool  gradually  in  partial  va- 
cuo, by  which  all  dangers  of  cracking  is 
avoided — a  casualty  which  is  liable  to 
happen  when  large  masses  are  exposed  to 
rapid  extremes  of  temperature  in  the  open 

The  next  feature  in  these  improvements 
lies  in  tbe  ingenious  method  adopted  by 
the  inventor  for  extracting  the  soluble 
salts  of  calcium  and  sodium  from  the 
body  of  the  stone,  which  is  effected  in  tbe 
same  closed  chamber  by  tbe  admission  of 
steam  (or  steam  and  water  alternately), 
which,  as  it  condenses  and  becomes  satu- 
rated with  the  salts  referred  t( 


into  the  boiler,  where  the  steam  is  gene- 
rated, and  tlie  chloride  of  calcium  is  again 
made  available  for  future  operations,  thus 
obviating  the  serious  loss  incurred  by 
washing  the  stone  in  the  way  hitherto 
adopted. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  manu- 
facture of  this  stone  is  being  adopted  even 
in  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe.     We 
have  already,  in  previous  notices,  inform- 
ed  our  readers  that  manufactories  have 
been   established   for  its    production    in 
India,  America,  Austraha,  Belj^um,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden.    But  htlle  actual  prog- 
ress has,  however,  been  made  in  the  prac- 
tical introduction  of  the  Ransome  pTocess 
in  the  United  States.     It  is  true  that  the 
patent  rights  for  that  country  were  advan- 
tageously tlisposed  of  some  years  since,    ■ 
and  that  the  proprietor  in  America  has    f 
made  capital  by  the  sale  of  hcenses;  but    , 
imiorance  or  indifference,  on  the  part  of    i' 
the    original    purchaser,    prevented    hia     ■ 
licensees  from  developing  a  large    and    *. 
moat  lucratire  branch  of  industry.    Thia    ; 
being  the  case,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find     ■ 
that  one  of  the  would-be  manufactnrera 
in  the  United  States  has  taken  the  iuitia-     j 
tive,  and    is  endeavoring  to  redeem  the     jj 
time  lost  and  the  capital  expended  in  use-     ^ 
less  experiments.     The  proprietors  of  the     j 
patent  right  for  the  State  of  California     1 
have  established  large  works  in  San  Fran-     rj, 
Cisco,  uuder  the  title  of  the  Pacific  Stone     : 
Company,  for  the  production  of  artificial     } 
stone,  and,  but  for  the  shght  drawback  of     y 
being  in  ignorance  of  the  practical  details     B 
of  the  process,  would  probably  have  de- 
veloped an   extensive   business.       Being 
nnable  to  obtain  the  necessary  informa- 
tion from  tbe  American  proprietor,  and 
tired  of  working  in  the  dark,  they  have 
at  last  adopted  the  most  satisfactory  and 
common-sense     course   of    coming  from 
California    to   Greenwich    to    learn    the 
hole  course  of  the  manufacture  at  the 
fountain  head.     To  this  end  the  managing 
director,  and  principal  shareholder  in  the 
Pacific  Stone  Company,  Dr.  W.  May,  has 
recently  arrived  from  California,   and  is 
rapidly  acquiring  the  mysteries  of  artificial 
stone  manufacture   from    Mr.    Frederick 
Ransome,  by  whom  every  facihty  is  offered 
for  the  benefit  of  American  licensees.    We 
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mention  this  becitnae  it  is  a  matter  mnch 
to  be  regretted  that  for  so  long  a  time  the 
vastly  important  Ransome  process  should 
have  remained  almost  a  dead  letter  in  the 
States.so  far  as  real  utility  is  concerned ;  the 
American  proprietor  having  apparently 
devoted  hia  attention  to  making  money 


rather  than  stone,  &om  his  purchased 
patent  right.  This  is,  of  course,  at  an  end 
now,  and  the  manufacture  under  tliis  pat- 
ent in  America  will  be  so  much  greater 
than  it  is  in  England  as  the  demand 
for  the  production  is  proportionately  in- 
creased. 
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THE  H0L8TEIN  MIERMARITIME  OASAL. 

Prom  "  ni»  BulMIng  Noiti." 


The  idea  of  constmcting  ship  canals 
across  narrow  strips  of  land,  for  pro- 
moting commerce,  is  (according  to  an 
American  contemporary)  not  new.  From 
B  work  of  Antonio  Galvo,  entitle<I "  Tratado 
doa  Descnbrimentoa,"  we  note  the  fact  that 
the  opening  of  a  ship  canal  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceana— "the 
migbtieBt  event,  probably,  in  favor  of  the 
peaceful  intercourse  of  nations  which  the 
physical  circumstances  of  the  globe  pre- 
sent to  the  enterprise  of  man  "—was  pro- 
posed to  Charles  the  Fifth  in  1528.  And, 
Btronge  as  it  may  seem,  the  inquiries 
institnted  at  that  time,  led  to  the  recom- 
mandfttioQ  of  the  same  lines  that  were 
plsnnecl  in  182.5.  Still  older  is  the  pro- 
ject of  the  opening  of  a  ship  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  engaged  the  attention  of  Ferian- 
der,  Demetrins,  Julius  Ctesar,  Cahgula, 
Herodes,  and  Atticus,  but  it  was  reserved 
for  Nero  to  take  the  first  active  step  to- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 
He  completed  a  canal  half-way,  as  lately 
ascertained  by  the  explorations  of  the 
learned  Frenchman,  Mona  Grimaud  de 
Cans.  This  isthmus  connects  the  penin- 
Bnla  of  Morea  with  the  province  of  Attica, 
in  Greece.  By  means  of  a  canal  cutting 
thnwigb  this  narrow  strip  of  land,  the 
roitte  from  the  Ionian  8ea  to  the  Archi- 
pelago would  be  considerably  shortened. 
Bodi  a  canal  would  be  of  great  impor- 
tance, aa  enormous  quantities  of  grain  are 
exported  from  the  borders  of  tjie  Black 
Scat  to  the  seaports  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  project  of  uniting  the  Baltic  with 
ttid  North  Sea  by  a  navigable  ship  canal 
dates  from  the  zenith  of  Lubecks  com- 
ffitvcial  prosperity,  and  was  suf^gested 
&nt  as  curly  as  1^00.    This  project  occu- 


I  pies  at  the  present  moment  the  attention 
I  of  the  North  German  Parhament,  and, 
'  being  one  that  may  safely  bo  ranked 
'  among  the  gigantic  engineering  enter- 
prises o(  the  present  age,  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  collect  such  accurate  knowledge 
with  regard  thereto  as  existing  sources 
admit. 

WHY  THE  PROJECT  WAS  STABTED. 

Two  reasons  call  peremptorily  for  the 
Bccomphshment  of  a  navigable  route  be- 
tween the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  to 
wit:  gain  in  time,  and  safety.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  English  canal  to  the 
open  Baltic  Sea  around  the  promontory 
of  Skagen  is  about  880  miles.  It  would 
be  shortened  for  two-fifths  of  its  whole 
length  if  a  straight  route  from  one  shore 
of  Holstoin  to  the  other  could  be  chosen. 
Steamers  would  thus  be  enabled  to  make 
the  voyage  from  London  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  Jive  days,  instead  of  seven,  while 
soihng  vessels  would  gain  from  one  week 
to  one  month,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  second  reason  for  the  building  of  a, 
ship  canal  is  still  more  important.  Ac- 
cording to  even  veiy  incomplete  statistical 
data,  the  annual  number  of  losses  of  ves- 
sels in  that  portion  of  the  sea  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  equally  large  por- 
tion of  the  globe.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
deplored  as  the  route  around  Cape  Skagen 
is  the  only  one  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
coasts  of  Sweden  and  Finland,  as  well  to 
the  very  heart  of  Russia.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  yearly  loss  ex- 
perienced on  the  old  sea-way  amounts  to 
three  million  ris  dollars,  or  about  two 
million  dollars  in  gold.  This  sum  is  cer- 
tainly a  large  one,  hut  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  cargoes  of  many  vessels  are 
exceedingly  valnable.  For  mstance,  the 
cargoes  of  the  American  barque  Joseph 
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Clftrk  and  the  English  steamer  Arctic 
amooated  to  hali  s  million  doUnrs  ia 
gold;  the  former  vessol  was  shipwrecked 
in  1857,  and  the  latter  in  ISfiO.  These 
accidonta  mainly  occar  on  the  western 
coast,  eapecinlly  on  the  sand  banks  of 
Skugen,  which  for  thia  reason  haa  been 
denominated  "the  graveyard  of  shipa." 
Indeed,  small  and  large  wrecks  are  seen 
there  in  every  condition  and  at  every  time 
of  the  year- 
It  may  now  be  remarked  that  there  arc 
now  two  channels  across  the  isthmua  of 
Holstcin  ;  they  are,  however,  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  existing  demands  of 
navigation.  The  one  is  the  so-called 
Strckenitz  canal,  begun  in  1390,  and 
completed  in  1398.  It  ia  one  of 
tho  oldeet  Jn  Europe,  and  connects  the 
river  Elbe  with  the  Trave,  uniting  with 
the  former  just  above  Lauenbiirg,  and 
with  the  latter  about  Lubeck.  The 
second  artificial  water  commnnication  ia 
known  under  the  name  of  Schleawieli- 
Holstein,  or  Eydc-r  Canal,  and  may  be 
foimd  on  any  good  map. 

THE    PROPOSED  LIKE. 

This  has  been  submitted  iothe  world  in 
the  form  of  an  anonymoualy  publiahed 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Cutting  of  the 
Isthmua  of  Holstein  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  North  Sea,"  Lubeck  ia  proposed 
as  the  eastern  terminus  of  this  route, 
while  it  ia  thought  that  the  most  feasible 
point  for  the  western  terminus  would  be 
Gluckstadt,  upon  the  Elbe.  This  line,  aa 
shown  by  accurate  and  reliable  aurveya, 
would  require  no  locks.  It  is  proposed  to 
follow  the  river  Trave  from  Lubeck  to  a 
point  where  it  approachea  the  Hommels- 
dorf  Lake.  This  lake  belongs  to  the  most 
remarkable  water  reaervoirs  of  the  Baltic 
countries  ;  originally  an  inlet,  aa  moat  of 
the  other  lakea  of  the  Baltic,  i1 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  atrip 
of  maritime  deposits.  Hills  of  about  100 
ft.  in  height  protect  it  against  all  winds  in 
such  a  manner  that  Napoleon  I.  designa- 
ted it  for  a  winter  harbor  for  his  Baltic 
fleet,  when,  by  the  catastrophe  of  1813, 
the  whole  project  fell  into  oblivion.  More- 
over, this  natural  harbor  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  populous, 
prosperous,  and  best-cultivated  districts  ; 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  charming 
illages,  and  only  awaits  the  completion  of 
the  projected  canal  to  become  an  excel- 


lent seaport.  The  length  of  the  section 
from  this  lake  to  Gluckstadt  is  4S  miles ; 
adding  thereto  the  distances  through  the 
lake  and  from  Lubeck  to  the  Baltic,  we 
have  a  total  length  of  53  miles,  or  over 
half  the  length  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
coat  of  the  execution  of  this  work,  includ- 

ig  the  construction  of  harbors  at 
Gluckstadt  and  Lubeck,  has  been  estima- 
ted at  $'23,720,930  in  gold. 

Shoijd  a  work  of  tms  kind  be  executed, 

yearly  passage  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  vessels  through  tho  canal  might 
safely  be  predicted.  Such  a  strait  would 
open  to  the  ocean  the  immense  territory 
of  Russia  ;  and  besides  this,  the  Pmssiaii 
coast,  which  ia  over  half  tho  length  of  that 
of  France,  would  be  made  directly  accee- 
ible  to  the  open  sea. 

Taking  aU  in  all,  the  cutting  of  the 
isthmus  of  Holstein  may  safely  be  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Suez.  In  ahortening 
an  old  way  of  traffic,  it  will  contrihuto 
towards  transforming  the  slow  march  of 
civilization  in  the  northern  European 
countries  into  one  worthy  of  this  century 
of  steam. 


THE  traffic  returns  of  the  Lundon  and 
North-Western  RaUway  shows  an  in- 
crease of  jE3,i81.  In  the  case  of  the 
Midland  the  increase  is  £4,456.  The 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  exhibits  on  in- 
crease of  £282.  The  Manchester  and 
Sheffield  rotui-n  presents  an  increase  of 
£382.  The  Caledonian  return  shows  an 
increase  of  £344.  The  Great  Eastern 
Railway  exhibits  a  decrease  of  £410.  The 
London  and  South- Western  shows  a  de- 
crease of  £1,420.  The  Great  Western  re- 
turns a  decrease  of  £590.  The  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  shows  an 
increase  of  £455.  The  Metropolitan  ex- 
tension of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover,  preaenta  an  increase  of  £324.  Tho 
Great  Northern  Railway  return  shows  a 
decrease  of  £733. 


THE  Darien  Canal  project  is  reviving. 
The  United  States  steamer  Nipsic, 
attached  to  the  South  Atlantic  siinadron, 
is  under  ordera  to  proceed  to  the  lathmas 
of  Darien  to  make  surveys  and  explora- 
tions, with  a  view  to  determine  the  beat 
location  for  an  iuter-ocoanie  oanat  A 
similar  survey  on  the  Pacific  shore  of 
the  Isthmus  will  be  made  at  a  future  day. 
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INDIAN    STATISTICS. 


t  report,  containitig  a  series  of  statis- 
tical maps  of  the  Iniliiui  empire,  compiled 
by  Mr.  F.  C.  Danvers,  has  recently  been 
pabliahed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  maps,  eight  in  number,  indi- 
cate the  diatricts  and  divisions  of  British 
India,  the  native  States,  the  distribution 
of  langnages  and  dialects,  the  cotton  dia- 
tricts, the  principal  products  besides  cfit- 
ton,  the  division  of  the  salt  districts,  the 
progress  of  irrigation  works,  and  the  rail- 
ways, telegraphs,  and  light-houses  of  India. 
The  native  languages  of  India  are  group- 
ed into  four  families — the  Semitic,  the 
Dra vidian,  the  Thibetan  and  Indo-Chinese, 
and  the  In  do-Germanic.  The  first  forms 
but  on  insignificant  portion  to  the  others; 
the  second  is  divided  into  two  branches — 
the  Dravidian,  northern  and  southern,  of 
which  the  latter  is  again  subdivided  iuto 
three  heads — the  first  including  twelve, 
the  second  eight,  and  the  third  seven  dia- 
lecta  The  Thibetan  language,  spoken  in 
Bhotan,  Nepal,  and  part  of  Oudh,  is  divi- 
ded into  23  dialects,  the  Indo-Chinese  into 
M,  oad  the  Indo-Germanic  into  11.  The 
different  dialects  of  the  latter  division  are 
ffioken  by  about  120,000,000,  and  forms 
loeprincipal  language  of  India. 

Ta»  ma^s  and  statistics  of  trade  show 
hy  intq)ection  the  condition  of  Indian  trade 
from  1834  to  1868.  Between  the  first  na- 
med dftte  and  18G5,  the  increase  was  ahuost 
OMitiiinoas,  having  advanced  from  £14,- 
000,000  to  upwards  of  £123,000,000,  or  at 
the  tste  of  ^nt  £3,500,000  a  jem  during 
that  period.  From  1855  to  1866  the  in- 
crease of  trade  was  most  strongly  marked, 
the  advance  having  been  from  £35,000,000 
to  £133,000,000,  being  an  average  of  £8,- 
IWO.OOO  a  year.  In  18fiG-68  a  marked  fall- 
ing off  characterized  Indian  business  in 
commoa  with  almost  every  national  trade, 
the  total  receipts  having  fallen  as  low  as 
£96,000,000.  India  is  now  purchasing 
annually  £20,000,000  worth  of  English 
fcbrics.  and  exporting  to  the  amount  of 
X8.000.000  in  general  merchandise,  be- 
fddea  about  1,500,000  bales  of  cotton, 
8.000,000  lbs.  of  tea,  37,000.000  lbs.  of 
coffee,  while  the  value  of  her  indigo  and 
titk  exporU  is  £2,000,000  and  £1,500,000 
per  annum. 

Nearly  £3,000,000  annually  are  collect- 


ed fi-om  129,000,000  of  people,  by  means 
of  the  salt  tax,  and  in  order  to  assist  the 
reahzation  of  the  duty,  lines  have  been 
established  at  which  an  import  duty  is 
levied  on  all  salt  crossing  them.  These 
lines,  exclusive  of  the  Indus,  Mooltnn,  and 
Berar  districts,  have  a  length  of  1817 
miles,  whichareguardedby  10,832oflicers 
and  men.  It  is  subdirided  into  10  dis- 
tricts, and  inclndes  an  area  of  some 
502,000  sqr.  miles.  The  amount  of  salt 
consumed  by  the  129,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants subjected  to  the  tax  in  18G7-CS  is 
estimated  at  13.830,000  maunds,  which 
WQS  obtained  as  follows: 

From  the  Pnnjab  Bnlt  Micei l.aiW.OOO 

CroBsiwt  the  CuntiimH  Lines 3, 730, 000 

Fn>iii  the  8(rtith-Ea»t  Frontier 7.«)0.000 

Smuggltd  Salt I.OOO.OOO 

The  average  consumption  per  head 
amounted  to  some  3^  lbs.,  and  the  duty 
from  IJ  to  34  rupees  per  maund. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  maps  of  Mr. 
Dnnvers's  report  contain,  in  conjunction 
with  their  subject-matter,  much  interesting 
information  as  to  the  condition  and  prog- 
ress of  public  works  in  India.  The  con- 
struction of  roads  occupied  but  little  of 
the  attention  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  early  times.  And  the  organization  em- 
ployed for  the  carrying  out  of  these  works, 
the  necessity  of  which  was  freely  acknowl- 
edged, proved  so  defective  that  in  1831 
the  Sladras  Presidency  abandoned  all  at- 
tempts at  maintaining  such  roads  as  were 
in  existence,  and  issued  instructions  that 
the  superintendents  of  districts  should  do 
all  that  lay  in  their  power,  but  without 
any  grants  from  Government.  In  1836 
the  Grand  Trunk  Road  between  Calcutta 
and  Peshawur,  1,423  miles  in  length,  was 
commenced,  and  has  been  thoroughly 
maintained;  but  it  was  only  in  1856  that 
the  absolute  necessity  of  constructing  an 
efiBcient  system  of  road  communication 
was  impressed  seriously  on  the  Bengal 
Government.  In  1860-61  the  formation 
of  a  system  of  imperial  roads  began  in 
earnest,  and  it  was  intended  that  each 
district  should  be  provided  with  at  least 
one  main  line,  passing  through  the  prin- 
cipal towns  or  stations  of  the  districts, 
and  in  connection  with  the  adjacent  dis- 
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trict'a  arterial  way.  In  addition  to  these, 
tbe  necessary  branches  were  to  be  made. 
At  this  time  there  were  in  existence  some 
1,'J91  miles  of  main  road,  and  1,145  miles 
of  branches. 

In  the  Pnnjab,  rend  construction  had 
advanced  more  snccesafully.  Immediate- 
ly after  its  anuesation  an  unnnal  grant  of 
S  lacs  of  rupees  was  sanctioDod  for  public 
works,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  this 
sum  was  at  first  devoted  to  the  formation 
of  a  military  road  between  Lahore  and 
Peshawur.  In  1854  there  had  been  3,600 
miles  formed,  and  by  the  end  of  1856  a 
lenglh  of  8,749  miles  had  been  opened. 

After  the  Madras  Presidency  bad  par- 
tially recovered  from  the  difficulties  wuich 
had  defeated  their  efforts  to  establish  nn 
efficient  system  of  roads,  new  efforts  were 
made,  and  between  1837  and  1843  several 
new  lines  were  opened,  and  the  old  ones 
improved;  but  it  was  not  until  1848  that 
the  work  progressed  rapidly.  In  the  ten 
years,  18^-58,  4,009^  miles  were  opened, 
of  which  188  miles  were  first-elass  roads, 
and  the  remainder  roads  of  the  second 
and  third  class. 

River  navigation  also  occupied  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  it 
was  probably  owing  to  the  natural  facilities 
afforded  by  the  network  of  streams,  that 
road  construction  was  neglected.  The 
Ganges,  in  the  Korth-weat  Provinces,  the 
Brahmapootra,  in  Assam,  the  Indus,  in 
the  Punjab  and  Sindh,  and  the  Madras 
rivers  were  all  largely  available,  and  af- 
forded means  of  access  from  the  seaboard 
to  the  interior.  The  improvement  of  the 
navigation,  the  dredging  of  the  streams, 
and  the  construction  of  embankments, 
have,  therefore,  given  much  occupation 
in  Bengal  2,594  miles  of  embankment 
have  been  made,  which  protect  the  sur- 
rounding country  from  inundations. 

The  ancient  native  irrigation  canals,  of 
which  manv  existed,  began  to  be  reatored 
in  1817,  and  in  1822  the  Doab  Canal  works, 
which  have  been  so  severely  criticised  of 
late,  were  commenced.  The  Ganges  ca- 
nal, the  first  new  work  of  the  kind  attempt- 
ed, was  begun  on  the  16th  April,  1842. 
The  canal  system  was  inaugurated  in  Ma- 
dras five  years  later,  and  since  then  large 
sums  have  been  annually  granted,  increas- 
ing with  each  year,  until  the  last  grunt 
amounted  to  jEl,779,397. 

In  the  early  history  of  English  occupa- 
tion in  India  little  attention  was  paid  to 


construction  and  improvement  of  har- 
s.  There  are  but  few  good  harbors 
and  the  coast,  although  on  the  Madras 
seaboard  alone,  cargo  is  received  and  dis- 
charged at  no  less  than  144  points;  the 

iprovement  of  the  Sliitlah  commenced 
1855  as  an  auxiliary  to  Calcutta  ;  in 
Madras  large  sums  have  also  been  expend- 
ed in  improving  several  ports,  and  in 
Bombay,  Karwar  and  ICurrochee  have 
become  situations  of  importance.  The 
latter  works  were  commenced  in  1860, 
were  stopped  for  some  years,  being 
recommenced  in  1868,  and  are  now  in 
progress. 

Fifty-four  light-bouses  protect  the  na- 
vigation around  the  Indian  and  Burmese 
coasts;  some  of  them  were  built  aa  early 
as  1817,  but  for  the  most  part  they  have 
been  constructed  within  the  past  thirty 
years. 

Such  is  a  re.mmi  of  the  principal  facts 
contained  in  Mr.  Danvers'a  official  paper, 
which  possesses,  to  recommend  it,  besides 
the  length  and  extent  of  its  statistical 
information,  a  graphic  delineation  of  the 
most  interesting  topics  connected  with 
Indian  trade,  and  improvements  in  the 
finely  executed  series  of  maps  which  are 
comprised  in  the  report. 


THE  Eussian  Government  has  granted  a 
concession  of  30  years  to  M.  Titgen, 
Councillor  of  State  to  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, M.  Erickson,  a  merchant,  and  M. 
Pallisen,  consul-general  for  that  country 
at  St.  Petersburg,  for  the  establishment  of 
submarine  telegraphic  lines  between  Asia- 
tic Russia  and  Osaka,  Yokohama,  or  Naa- 
gasaki,  in  Japan ;  and  Shanghai,  Fou- 
djaon,  and  Hong-Kong,  in  China.  The 
company  thus  formed  will  ask  for  the 
authorization  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Governments,  and  the  Russian  executive 
will  lend  its  good  offices  in  the  matter. 
The  concessionaires  bind  themselves  to 
attach  this  system  of  telegraphy  to  a  sta- 
tion and  telegraphic  line  of  the  State  in 
Busda  in  Asia. 


THE  Greenwhich  Hospital  Pension  of 
£65  a  year  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
T.  Bullions,  chief  engineer,  on  the  8th 
inst.,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  inspector  of  machinery,  from  that 
date. 
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THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  SURVEYING 
PUEPOSES. 

Bl  CAPTAIN  ETOntEKI),  R.  E. 
From  ■'  The  BnlMIng  Nowb." 

The  attention  of  photographera  has  re-  be  effectually  excluded  at  nny  point  dnr- 

ceatly  been  much  turned  to  the  utilization  ing  the  period  of  its  rotation.     As  the 

ol  this  very  ueefu]  branch  of  art,  and  many  upper  plate  revolves,  the  J  in  age  of  each 

excellent  applications  have  been  discover-  object,  as  it  passes  in  front  of  the  pri&m, 

ed,  the  practical  rcsnlts  of  which  may  be  is  projected  on  the  lower  or  horizontal 

seen  every  day.     There  is,  for  esample,  plate  in  tme  relative  position;  and  if  a 

the  very  beftutiiul  process  of  the  reduction  senaitized  glass  be  introduced  in  connec- 

of  plans  by  photography  from  a  lai-ge  to  tion  with  this  stationary  horizontal  plate, 

any  given  smaller  sciJe,  by  which  the  aav-  a  panoramic  view  of  all  objects  presented 

ing  of  time  and  labor  is  enormous,  and  duiing  a  single  revolution  of  the  upper 

the  accuracy  obtained  far  greater  than  one  is  photographed  thereon,  each  object 

that  which  would   result  from    any  me-  being  in  truly  mathematical  relative  posi- 

chanicat  mode  of  reduction.    Again,  there  tion  with  all  others  in  the  same  panoram- 

\3  the    photo-lithographic   process,   and  '       '  ...        -  ...  ,     , 

others  besides,  which   it  is  unnecessarj' 
here  to  enumerate.   Among  tlie  most  re- 


cent applications  of  photography 
attempt  to  bring  it  to  bear  practically  on 
field  surveying,  and  by  it  to  obtain  data 
from  which  an  actual  survey  maybe  plotted 
as  from  an  ordinary  field-book.  This  has 
been  done  in  Austria  with  considerable 
Bnccess;  and  again  in  the  Paris  l^ibi- 
tion  of  18(>7,  Mons.  Anguste  ChevalUer, 
No.  1  Rue  de  Conde,  Paris,  exhibited  a 
verr  neat  and  clever  instrument,  designed 
*-ilii  the  same  object  in  view. 

The  rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which 
photographj-,  as  apphed  in  this  way,  is 
flajMible  of  recording,  in  true  relative  posi- 
iaon,  the  different  objects  composing  any 
view  EalUng  within  the  focus  of  the  lens  of 
an  instrainent,  render  it  highly  probable 
Out  at  DO  very  distant  day  it  may  come  into 
geoeral  use  for  mihtary  purposes,  and 
Utat  infitniments  (if  not  like  that  of  Mons. 
CheraUier,  on  somewhat  similar  princi- 
|i)m)  may  form  a  part  of  the  equipment 
ot  every  army  which  takes  the  field;  a 
daaeription  of  it  may  therefore  be  iu- 
tercsting. 

It  consists  of  a  stationary  horizontal 
plate  or  table,  supported  on  a  tripod-stand, 
uvcr  which  a  movable  plate  is  arranged  to 
revolve,  with  a  uniform  motion,  by  the 
action  of  clock-work  This  upper  movable 
platv  is  provided  viith  a  prism  or  mir- 
ror, by  which  the  image  of  an  object  in 
front  of  it  is  projected  upon  the  stationary 
horizontal  plate.  By  means  of  a  simple 
arrangement  fixed  at  the  lower  part  of 
(hi!  tube,  carrying  the  prism,  the  light  can 


view,  with  reference  to  the  central 
point  on  which  the  instrument  revolves. 

This  central  point  at  which  the  instru- 
ment is  placed  corresponds  exactly  with  a 
trigonometrical  station  at  which,  in  the 
ordinary  operation  of  surveying,  a  round 
of  angles  is  taken  by  a  theodoHte;  and 
the  panoramic  view  corresponds  to  a  round 
of  observations,  which  are,  however,  in 
Mons.  Chevallier's  arrangement,  recorded 
in  the  form  of  a  picture,  round  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle,  described  with  the  tri- 
gonometrical station  as  its  centre,  whereas 
in  the  ordinary  mode  of  procedure  they 
are  represented  by  a  series  of  bearings 
with  reference  to  a  given  meridian,  and 
recorded  in  the  form  of  angles  therefrouj. 

The  opening  in  the  upper  plate  through 
which  tlie  image  is  projected  upon  tlio 
sensitized  glass,  is  in  the  form  of  a  slit, 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  wide  in  tlie 
outer  circumference,  and  gradually  taper- 
ing towards  the  inner  cirde,  bounding  the 
exposed  surface,  its  sides  being  in  the 
direction  of  the  radii  drawn  from  tlie 
centre  of  revolution  of  the  instrnment. 
A  simple  arrangement  covers  this  slit  and 
excludes  the  image  till  the  moment  for 
exposure  arrives,  when  it  is  opened  by 
turning  a  mill-headed  screw.  The  time 
of  exposure  is  regulated  by  the  rate  of  the 
clock-work,  each  object  bemg  presented  in 
succession  on  the  sensitized  glass  during 
the  interval  of  time  taken  by  the  sht  or 
opening  to  pass  over  the  arc  of  the  circle 
corresponding  to  it. 

The  image  can  be  cut  off  at  any  point 
required  during  the  revolution  of  the  in- 
strument by  simply  turning  the  mill-head- 


ed  Borew  already  mentioned  bo  aa  to  cover 
the  opening  ;  and  thus  any  portion  of  the 
panoruina  may  be  photographed  at  will, 
withoQt  completing  the  whole  revolution. 
The  mean  of  focnsing  is  attadied  to  the 
upright  portion,  and  a  email  teluBcope  in 
connection  therewith  gives  the  power  of 
regulating  it,  bo  that  a  sharply  defined 
image  may  be  obtained.  The  image  pro- 
duced on  the  glass  is  a  negative,  which  may 
itself  be  naed  in  plotting  the  different 
points  of  the  panorama  on  the  plan,  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  that  a  romid  of 
angles  is  plotted  by  means  of  a  circular 
protractor;  when  there  is  time,  however, 
a  print  from  this  negative  affords  a  more 
convenient  medium  for  this  purpose.  In 
making  a  survey  with  this  instrument,  a 
base  is  measured,  and  panoramic  views 
from  its  extremities,  and  from  other  points 
required,  are  takeni  and  the  positions  of 
the  most  defined  objects  being  laid  down 
by  plotting  on  the  plan,  by  means  of  the 
pictures  obtained,  ibe  remaining  detail  is 
readily  inserted  by  minor  measurements, 
productions,  and  intersections.  Mons. 
Jouart,  Lieutenant  of  Artillery  of  tlie  Im- 
perial Guard,  has  published  a  very  inter- 
esting and  detailed  account  of  this  appa- 
ratus and  of  it«  use,  from  his  own  practi- 
cal experience,  as  a  surveying  instrument 
combining,  as  it  does,  considerable  accura- 
cy with  rapidjtyin  obtaining  the  necessary 
(lata  for  plotting.  The  record  being  self- 
acting,  no  error  can  arise  from  a  mistaken 
entry  of  a  bearing.  If  a  series  of  views  were 
taken  from  prominent  points,  a  system  of 
triangnlation  might  be  rapidly  carried 
over  any  district  of  country,  and  on  this 
trianguLition  the  detail  could  be  very 
readily  built. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  test  this 
instrument  practically,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  idea  of  its  working  powers.  As  re- 
gards its  disadvantages,  which  oppear  to 
be  the  necessity  of  carrying  about  a  dark 
tent  and  certain  photographic  apparatus, 
and  the  employment  of  trained  photo- 
graphers, I  woiUd  observe  that,  as  a  pho- 
tographic equipment  will  probably  form 
an  appendage  of  every  army  that  takes 
the  field  in  modem  warfare,  the  first  ob- 
jection is  scarcely  worth  considering, 
provided  the  instrument  itself  can  be 
made  in  a  sufficiently  portable  form  for 
transport.  As  regards  the  necessity  for 
providing  skilled  photographers  to  work 
it,  men  with  comparatively  little  previous 


knowledge  will  answer  the  purpose,  if 
first-rate  hands  cannot  be  obtained,  be- 
cause the  pictures  to  be  produced  ore  not 
required  to  be  kept  as  works  of  art,  but 
are  simply  to  be  used  for  plotting  pur- 
poses, for  which  such  great  perfection  is 
not  neces.sai7.  Mons.  Jouart  states  that 
some  of  the  negatives  used  by  him  in  his 
surveys  were  taken  by  men  who  had  had 
only  three  or  four  days'  practice  in  photo- 
graphy. 

In  addition  to  the  mode  of  working  this 
instrument  already  described,  it  may  be 
used  without  clock-work,  by  simply 
arranging  it  to  remain  stationary  at 
certain  given  points  round  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  of  the  panoramio 
^■iew  to  be  taken,  the  distance  between 
the  stationary  points  at  which  the  appa- 
ratus is  fixed  for  each  view  being  regiua- 
ted  by  the  space  on  the  sensitized  glass 
on  which  the  image  of  the  view  to  be  inken 
will  be  cast  in  proper  focus.  The  effect 
of  this  process  is  to  produce  a  series  of 
views  forming  a  panorama,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  giving  a  very  similar  result  for 
working  porposes  to  that  obtained  with 
the  clock-work,  the  only  difference  being 
that  in  the  one  case  a  series  of  views  ifl 
produced,  whereas  in  the  other  the  result 
is  one  continuous  picture, extendin^with- 
out  a  break  completely  round  the  circle. 

When  no  clock-work  is  used,  the 
arrangements  for  exposing  the  sensitized 
glass  are  somewhat  different  from  those 
required  with  the  continuous  action  as  al- 
ready described,  a  broader  space  being 
exposed  for  a  certain  definite  interval  of 
time,  and  then  the  apparatus  passed  on  to 
the  next  space,  which  is  in  its  turn  ex- 
posed, and  so  on  till  a  complete  circle,  or 
portion  of  a  circle,  has  been  photographed. 
The  instrument  exhibited  in  Paris  at  ths 
International  Exhibition  excited  a  great 
deal  of  interest  ;  it  is  a  comparatively  ne* 
idea,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
prove  as  useful  as  its  inventor  antici- 
pates. 


CHICAGO  is  going  into  the  iron  manufac- 
ture on  a  large  scale,  and  wth  Lake 
Superior  ores.  A  number  of  capitalist* 
there  have  formed  a  company,  and  con- 
temjilate  the  erection  of  a  large  mill  at 
Joliet.  Wrought-iron  gas  and  water  pipes 
will  form  one  feature  in  the  production  of 
the  establishment. 
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TAN  NOSTEAND'S  EKOISEEBING  lUQAZINE. 


IMPEOVED   PISTON   TOE   STEAM  AMD  OTHER  ENGINES. 

Dr  MR.  T.  B.  UABTIN. 


At  the  annnnl  meeting  of  the  Miuers' 
Aayociation  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  re- 
cently held  at  the  Poljtecbnic  HiUl,  Fal- 

lUtii,  Pendarvis  Vh-ion,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  io 
chair,  the  following  impui-tant  and  In- 
iting  paper,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Murtin,  of 
Morfa  Copper  Mills,   Swansea,  was 

id,  it  being  sdet^ted  from  amongst  se- 
veral other  papers  which  had  been  sent  in 
for  discussion: — 

The  piston  being  tlie  medium  by  which 
the  power  of  the  steam  is  exerted  and 
transmitted  through  the  rod  to  the  work 
to  be  performed,  it  naturally  forms  one  of 
the  moHt  important  parts  of  the  steam 
engine;  consequently  the  duty  of  the  en- 
^ne,  in  a  gi-eat  measure,  depends  ou  the 
efficiency  of  its  work.  Pistons  are  of  va^ 
rioos  constructions,  but  all  may  be  classi- 
fied under  two  heads,  ria.,  those  for  single- 
acting  and  double-acting  engines.  In 
single-acting  the  steam  b  admitted  on  one 
aide  of  the  piston  only,  the  reverse  side 
being  generally  hollowed  ont;  whilst  in 
double-acting  engines  the  stei  m  is  ad- 
mitt«d  on  both  sides  alternately.  It  is 
not  material  in  the  construction  of  a  pis- 
ton whether  tlie  engine  is  condensing  or 
n  on-condensing. 

I  propose  to  refer  to  each  class  of  pis- 
ton in  the  following  order:— First,  to 
those  for  single-acting  pumping  engines; 
second,  to  those  for  double-acting  engines. 
I  pnrpOBC  briefly  describing  the  form,  and 
to  point  out  the  disadvantages  atta<:hed  to 
pistoue  that  are  generally  applied  to 
single-acting  engines.  They  are  variously 
constructed,  as  before  remarked,  particu- 
larly those  parts— i.e.,  the  rings — which 
are  brought  into  rubbing  contact  with  the 
tjlinder.  These  are  generally  made  par- 
allel or  bevelled ;  tiiey  are  invariably 
packed  behind  with  greased  gasket,  india- 
rubber,  load,  or  with  patent  packing,  for 
the  purpose  of  pressing  them  against  the 
cylinder,  or  to  make  them  steam-tight. 
Goodfellow's  bevelled  lings,  fitting  be- 
tween fianges  of  piston,  with  a  narrow 
weilgc-like  ring  behind,  are  sometimes 
nued;  also  Ramebottom's  small  square 
rings,  which  are  fitt«d  into  the  periphen- 
of  the  piston.     Some  use  Stephenson's 

lethotl,    consisting    of  rings   Mith    stet'l 


springs,  and  bolts  for  tightening;  others 
odoiit  segmenta  with  wedges.  These  and 
various  other  methods  have  been  applied 
from  time  to  time  for  producing  contin- 
uous steam-tight  pistons,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Having  briefly  describ- 
ed a  few  of  the  varieties  of  pistons  in  use, 
fhich  may  be  classified  under  two  heads, 
iz.,  packed  and  Spring,  I  will  now  point 
out  the  disadvantages  attached  to  each. 
Packed  pistons  are  those  wliich  are  pack- 
ed with  gasket,  etc.  They  continue  steam- 
tight  for  a  very  short  period  only,  and 
even  when  in  that  state  produce  enor- 
mous friction,  so  much  so  that  the  engine 
is  deprived  of  much  of  its  power.  The 
friction  isalso  the  same  in  the  "outdoor  " 
as  in  the  "indoor"  part  of  the  stroke; 
this  is  unnecessary,  for  the  piston  is  not 
required  to  be  steam-tight  m  going  the 
"outdoor"  part.  Spring  pistons  are 
those  which  are  provided  with  steel 
springs,  bolta.'wedges,  etc.  They  quickly 
(through  wear  and  tear,  heat,  etc.)  lose 
then-  elasticity,  producing  results  precisely 
the  same  aa  in  packed  pistons.  The 
steam  in  escaping  is  not  only  a  loss  of 
power  in  itself,  but  on  its  escape  to  the 
other  side  of  the  piston,  which  is  open 
to  the  condenser,  partially  destroys  the 
vacuum. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  showing 
the  principal  disadvantages  attached  to 
pistons  now  in  use:  First,  when  steam- 
tight,  increased  friction  from  being  newly 
packed,  and  unnecessary  friction  when 
going  the  outdoor  part  of  the  stroke. 
Second,  steam,  in  escaping,  is  a  loss  of 
power  in  itself.  Third,  in  its  escape  it 
considerably  decreases  the  vacuum,  which 
is  also  a  loss  of  power;  and,  last,  the  great 
expense  of  labor  and  materials,  etc.,  in 
packing,  with  the  necessary  delays  occa- 
sioned therefrom. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  by  all  engineers 
who  have  at  all  considered  the  matter 
that  the  Cornish  pumping  or  single-acting 
engine  is  capable  of  developing  a  far  great- 
er amount  of  duty  than  any  other  class  of 
engine  when  under  similar  conditions; 
and  it  is  n-ith  the  view  of  an  increased 
development  of  power  in  this  typo  of  en- 
gine that  I  suggest  the  inti-oductiou  of 


» 
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steam-tighteoing  piBtona.  The  good  re- 
sults obtained  from  trials  made,  prove 
that  tlie  great  ndvantagee  they  posaeas 
result  from  the  principle  on  which  they 
are  constructed,  and  I  feel  assured  that  a 
trial  ouly  is  neceasory  to  convince  any  one 
of  their  superiority  over  the  present  meth- 
od. Steam -tightening  baa  been  adopted 
for  many  years  past  for  locomotive  and 
other  small  engines,  but  from  the  imper- 
fect method  of  admitting  the  ateam, 
defective  construction  of  the  piaton  and 
rings,  they  have  in  moat  cases  been  aban- 
doned. 

The  forms  of  piston  I  propose  for  single- 
acting  pumping  engines  are  in  Figa.  1 
2  in  accompanying  engraring. 
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for  a  piaton  where  steam  is  admitted  on 
top,  08  for  the  ordinary  single -acting 
pumping  engine.  Fig.  2  ia  for  a  piston 
where  steam  is  admitted  under,  for  singlo- 
acting  of  the  inverted  type. 

The  piston  may  be  deacribed  thus;— 
The  form  of  the  body  doea  not  vary  much 
from  those  now  in  nae,  and  may  be  fitted 
to  the  rod  in  precisely  the  aame  manner. 
The  difterence  is  in  the  rings,  wliioli  are 
three  in  number,  and  are  well  fitted  to 
each  other,  gronnd  and  acraped  to  flange 
of  piston,  and  to  lugg  ring.  To  allow  for 
the  wear  of  the  outer  ringa,  the  inner  one 
is  made  a  httle  larger  in  diameter,  and  a 
piece  ia  cut  out  of  ita  circumference  to 
make  it  fit  at  the  back  of  outside  rings;  a 
spaces  S  (a  httle  larger  than  that  which 
is  generally  allowed  for  packing  in  packed 
pistons)  is  provided  for  ateam,  which  is 
admitted  through  holea  T,  arranged  as  in 
Figs.  1  and  3.  By  this  arrangement,  when 
steaming,  a  continual  presaure,  equal  to 
the  working  presaure,  acta  against  the  in- 
ner suriacea  of  the  inside  ring  F,  which 
presses  the  others  against  the  cylinder  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  effectnally  prevent 


any  escape  of  steam  from  one  side  of  the 
piaton  to  the  other. 

The  advantages  gained  by  the  above 
piston  over  that  of  the  ordinary  conati'uc- 
tion  are: — Economy  in  fuel;  increased 
power  from  less  friction  (for  when  in  equi- 
libriimi  the  latter  would  be  very  trifling) ; 
the  saving  of  steam  that  woidd  otherwise 
escape,  tiiereby  increasing  the  vacuum;  ef- 
fecting a  great  saving  in  labor,  and  ma- 
terials for  packing,  and  also  in  preyenting 
delays.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  old 
pistons  could  be  easily  converted  into 
Bteam -tightening  on  this  principle,  and  at 
a  very  trilling  expense. 

Referring,  secondly,  to  piatons  for 
double-acting  engines.  Those  generally 
used  are,  as  before  described,  for  single- 
acting  engines,  and  any  advantages  with 


regard  to  increase  of  power  and  economy 
in  fuel  which  may  be  derived  from  ateam- 
tighteuing  in  that  type  of  engine  would 
be  double  when  apphed  to  engines  of  this 
class.  The  method  for  admitting  steam 
behind  the  rings,  as  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2, 
would  necessitate  the  piston  being  provid- 
ed with  two  sets  of  steam-tightening  rings, 
one  for  each  side  of  the  piston,  also  with 
two  lugg  rings,  with  bolts,  nuts,  etc.,  and 
then  only  one  set  of  ringa  would  be  ateam- 
tighteniug  at  the  same  time,  the  other 
being  drawn  inward  by  vacuum,  when 
from  one  side  or  the  other  a  continuous 
rattling  of  the  rings  would  ensue,  thoa 
producing  the  following  objections  for 
steam- tightening  the  piatona  of  double 
engines,  on  the  principle  of  thoae  for 
single-acting: — Firat,  the  piaton  would  be 
required  more  than  twice  the  depth  it 
need  be.    Second,  the  continuoua  noise 


consequent  from  rings  boing  acted  on  ol-  ,  conTeniont  number  ot  ports  or  opeiuD^, 
tem&tely  by  steam  and  vacuum.  |  D.     Tlieae,  ae  the  vaWe  is  forced  to  uud 

To  obviate  these  ubjectioQB,  and  to  use  fro  alternately,  communicate  witb  the  in- 
ooly  one  set  of  rings,  I  have  designed  a  t«rior  of  the  piston,  E,  allowing  the  steam 
piston  as  seen  at  Fig.  3  in  the  accompany-  ■  to  press  or  tighten  the  rings,  F,  against  the 
ing  engraving,  and  for  which  letters  pat-  ,  the  sides  of  the  cylinder.  U  are  bolts  for 
ent  have  been  grunted.  i  securing  the    lugg    ring.       To    prevent 

These  figures  represent  a  half  plan  and  j  "  blowing  through  "  while  the  valve  is  iu 
a  vertical  section  of  the  piston  of  a  36-inch  I  motion,  the  port-holes  are  so  consti-ucted 
horizontal  condensing  engine,  which  has  that  one  side  will  have  closed  before  the 
been  working  for  the  last  six  months  night  |  opposite  one  opens.  The  valve  or  valves 
and  day  (Sundays  excepted),  effecting  a  ,  may  be  made  either  single  or  double,  and 
saving  in  fuel  quite  lu  per  cent.,  with  10  '  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  or  other- 
per  cent,  additional  power.  The  cylinder  j  wise,  as  may  be  found  most  convenient, 
was  opened  a  few  days  since  merely  for  j  The  advantages  gained  by  this  invention 
inspection  of  piston,  and,  to  my  great  sat-    comprise  the  following :  the  economizing 


isfactioo,  scarcely  the  slightest  amount 
wear  was  discovered,  either  in  valve  or 
rings,  it  being  steam-tjgbt  in  all  parts  of  the 
stroke.  The  vacuum  has  been  improving 
from  its  commencemeut,  and  may  now  be 
considered  as  almost  perfect;  this  has 
,  arisen  no  doubt  from  the  rings  and 
I  cylinder  becoming  better  fitted  to  each 
other. 

The  invention  consists  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  valve,  C,  in  the  body  of  the  pis- 
ton having  chambers,  B,  formed  in  its  in- 
terior at  each  fend.  Around  the  sides  or 
walls  of  these  chambers,  and  communica- 
h    Iblgwith  the  interior  of  the  piston,  are  any 


the  entire  cost  of  the  springs,  bolts,  and 
nuts  in  the  constmetiou  of  ordinary 
spring  pistons,  aud  with  the  common 
packing  with  yam,  vulcanized  india-rub- 
ber, and  lead.  There  will  be  a  great  saving 
also  in  labor  and  fuel,  prevention  of  de- 
lays in  opening  cylinders,  etc.,  and  the 
loss  of  power  to  the  engine  on  account  of 
the  springs,  rings,  and  packing  losing 
their  elasticity. 

After  reading  the  paper,  Mr.  Pearce  re- 
marked that  he  could  beai-  testimony  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  new  description  o( 
pistons,  having  seen  them  in  engines  at 
Swansea, 


THE  SPIRAL  PUMP. 


Prom  "  EoglnMrliij." 


It  is  with  moch'  pleasure  we  notice  the  | 
gntt  improvements  Mr,  Airy  has  just , 
miile  in  a  hydraulic  machine  of  a  very  re- 
mukable  character,  hitherto  but  little  un- 
dtretood.  Altbongh  the  spiral  pumi>—  ^ 
u  Ur.  Airy  states  at  the  outset  of  bis  , 
nlnable  little  work  on  the  subject  now 
noder  review — "  was  invented  more  than  ' 
a  oentory  ago  by  Andreas  Wirz,  the  tin  ' 
cocker  of  Zurich,  and  was  afterwards 
■ade  the  subject  of  theoretical  investigo- 
tioB  by  Bernoulli  and  Eylelwein,  and  in 
■pitA  of  the  unqualified  approbation  be- 
hoved upon  it  by  all  who  have  studied 
its  wtiou,  the  macbinehas  been  practical- 
ly ignored,  and  as  a  consequence  it  has  not 


L 


raoeiretl  that  attention  to  meohanical  d 

tails  which  so  greatly  tends  to  the  improve- ' 

nwnt  at  a  machine  ;  indeed  it  docs  not  ajv  ' 

pear  that  more  than  four  working  spcci- 

have  ever  been  constructed."  Therea-! 


son  why  so  little  progress  bos  hitherto  been 
made  in  the  improvement  of  the  machine 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  due  to  the 
rudeness  of  ita  construction,  and  we  ven- 
tme  to  add — what  Mr.  Airy's  modesty 
wowld  not  allow  him  to  do — to  the  vei-y 
complicated  nature  of  the  theoretical  in- 
vestigation involved  in  the  action  of  fluids 
moving  through  spiral  channels,  a  subject 
Mr.  Airy  baa  evidently  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated and  mode  himself  master  of.  It  is 
gratifying,  indeed,  to  observe  that  the 
author  iu  dealing  with  this  subject  is  able 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  not  only  the  at- 
tainments of  a  high  order  of  mathemati- 
cal knowledge,  which,  as  the  son  of  tha 
Astronomer  Itoyal,  we  might  perhaps  nafr- 
lu-olly  look  for,  but  that  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  mechanics,  which  we  knov 
ilr.  Airy  baa  acquired — in  the  only  way 
it   can   be   properly   acquired — by  goiiiy 
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through  the  usual  apprenticeship  of  the 
workshops. 

In  addition  to  the  causes  just  referred  to, 
as  operating  against  the  more  general  use 
of  the  spiral  pump,  may  be  added  the 
great  irregularity  which  has  hitherto  at- 
tended its  working,  arising  from  the  dis- 
charge of  both  air  and  water  through  the 
vertical  pipe,  and  the  difficulty  of  making 
good  the  water-tight  joint.  Both  these 
difficulties  have,  it  will  be  seen,  been  suc- 
ces^Uy  overcome  by  Mr.  Airy;  in  the 
first  place  by  the  addition  of  a  separate 
chamber  to  receive  the  alternate  dis- 
chai*ges  of  air  and  water  through  the 
spiral  coil;  and  secondly,  by  the  simple 
and  ingenious  form  of  leather  joint  he  has 
adopted.  By  these  means,  and  by  care- 
fully investigEiting  the  theory  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  its  action,  in  which  he 
has  been  materially  assisted  in  his  pre- 
liminary investigations  by  the  use  of  a 
model  with  glass  coils,  the  author  has  con- 
verted what  has  hitlierto  been  but  of 
^ttle  practical  utility,  into  a  highly  effec- 
tive hydraulic  machme,  capable  of  raising 
water  to  great  elevations;  and,  under  many 
circumstances,  where  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  water  supply  even  of  a  very  low 
fall,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  capable  of 
most  useful  and  economical  application. 

The  following  extracts  and  iUustrations 
will  enable  our  readers  readily  to  under- 
stand the  principle  upon  which  these  im- 
proved spiral  pumps  are  worked;  but  for  a 
great  deal  of  other  very  interesting  and 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  it,  we 
would  refer  them  to  the  work  itself :  * 

The  spiral  pump  is  constructed  as  fol- 
lows :  A  metal  pipe  is  coiled  round  a 
cyhndrioal  or  coniced  drum,  which  is  placed 
with  its  axis  horizontal;  this  drum  is  car- 
ried by  means  of  txro  axial  pivots — one,  a 
solid  gudgeon,  running  in  fixed  blocks, 
and  canring  on  its  end  a  crank,  by  means 
of  which  the  drum  can  be  turned; 
the  other,  a  strong  pipe  leading  into  the 
curved  end  of  an  upright  pipe,  in  which 
it  turns  by  means  of  a  water-tight  joint; 
one  end  of  the  metal  pipe  on  the  drum  is 
left  open,  while  the  other  end  is  led  into 
the  side  of  the  horizontal  pipe  gudgeon 
above  described,  and  soldered  to  it  at  the 
joint. 

If  the  above  machine  be  erected  at  the 
surface  of  a  reservoir  of  water,  and  so 

*  The  Spiral  Pomp,  applied  at  a  Force  Pump,  etc.,  by  W* 
Airy;  R  A.,  etc  Willis,  Soutberan  k  Co.,  London. 


placed  that  the  drum  is  more  or  less  im- 
mersed; then,  as  the  drum  is  turned,  the 
open  end  of  the  pipe  that  is  coiled  on  the 
drum  takes  in  a  portion  of  air  and  a  por- 
tion of  water  at  every  revolution;  and 
when  the  drum  has  been  turned  as  many 
times  as  there  are  coils  of  the  pipe  upon 
it,  then  the  pipe  on  the  drum  is  full  of  these 
fluids  in  regular  order,  the  water  in  each 
coil  lying  at  the  bpttom  of  the  coil,  and 
the  air  at  the  top  (the  quantity  of  each 
depending  upon  the  depth  of  immersion 
of  the  drum).  If  now  the  drum  be  still 
turned,  the  water  and  air  in  the  last 
coil  are  discharged  into  the  horizontal 
pipe  gudgeon  of  the  machine,  and  by  it 
into  the  vertical  pipe;  and  at  every  addi- 
tional turn  of  the  drum  an  additional  dis- 
charge of  air  and  water  takes  place  into 
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the  vertical  pipe;  the  air  at  once  rises  to 
the  surface  and  escapes,  but  the  water  re- 
mains in  the  vertical  pipe,  and  establishes 
a  column  of  fluid,  whicn  is  supported  as 
follows: 

Suppose  that  all  the  coils  of  the  machine 
have  been  filled  as  above  described,  and 
that  at  the  next  turn  of  the  drum,  water 
will  be  discharged  into  the  verticid  pipe; 
also  suppose  that  the  drum  is  cylindrical, 
and  is  immersed  to  half  its  depth  in  the 
reservoir,  so  that  the  quantities  of  air  and 
water  in  each  coil  are  equal,  then  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fluids  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig. 
1;  the  drum  has  received  the  additional 
turn,  and  a  charge  of  water  has  been  de- 
livered into  the  vertical  pipe,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  water  nas  risen  in 
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that  pipe,  aud  a  preaaure  column  ia  estab- 
lislieu.  The  pressure  of  this  column  act- 
ing upon  the  surface  of'  the  air  at  a,  and 
trouBiuitting  its  pressure  by  means  of  the 
air  iu  A  H  to  the  surface  of  the  water  at  b, 
tilts  up  the  column  of  water,  a  c,  so  as  to 
make  it  assume  the  position  u'  c',  and  thus 
establishes  a  small  column  of  water  {equal 
to  the  difference  of  level  of  b' and  c')  tend- 
ing to  balance  the  water  column  in  the 
vertical  pipe.  At  the  same  time  the  water 
column,  b'  c',  transmits  the  pressure  (les- 
Bened,  however,  by  the  portion  which  it 
carries  itself)  by  means  of  the  air  in  c'  n  to 
the  water  surface  in  the  nest  coil  at  d,  and 
the  water  column  in  this  coil  in  like  man- 
ner is  tilted  up  into  the  position  n'  e',  and 
supports  a  portion  of  the  column  in  the 
verljcal  pipe;  and  the  same  is  repeated  in 
all  the  coils  on  the  drum.  These  opera- 
Uona  must  not,  however,  be  understotid 
to  follow  one  another  in  sequence,  but  all 
t*ke  place  simultaneously;  the  water  col- 
'  a  every  coil  is  tilted  up  a  little-,  that 
it  to  the  vertical  pipe  being  tilted 
and  that  nearest  to  the  in-take 
lUi  least;  and  the  sum  of  the  columns 

support  thus  gained  in  the  coils  of  the 
pipe  is  equal  to  the  column  in  the  vertical 
pipe;  and  thus  equilibrium  Is  maintained. 

Let  now  the  drum  be  further  turned. 
Then  more  water  is  discharged  into  the 
Tertical  pipe,  and  a  higher  column  has  to 
Ik-  supported;  and,  as  above  described, 
each  of  the  water  columns  in  the  coils  n-ill 
lie  further  tilted  up,  the  coil  nearest  the 
vertical  pipe  taking  the  greatest  share  of 
this  additional  tilting,  and  the  coil  nenr- 
eat  to  the  in-take  mouth  the  least.  Since, 
ihea,  the  water  column  in  the  coil  nearest 
to  the  vertical  pipe,  receives  always  the 
hageai  share  of  the  work  of  support, 
it  is  clear  that  the  upper  surface  of  this 
column  will  alwayn  utand  higher  than 
that  o(  any  other  of  the  columns;  and  in 
the  progress  of  tnruing  it  will  at  last  ar- 
rire  at  the  top  of  its  coil. 

If,  DOW,  the  drum  be  further  turned, 
the  water  in  the  last  cuil  being  incapable 
of  doing  more  towards  the  work  of  sup- 
piirt,  will  simply  overflow  into  the  coil 
ixtxt  l>ehind  it,  and  the  columns  in  the 
Micceeding  coils  will  arrange  themt^elves 
'.aa  above  described),  to  support  the  addi- 
tionftl  column  in  the  vertical  pipe.  In  due 
etnirHe  of  time  the  upper  sur^ce  of  the 
valer  column  in  the  last  coil  but  one  wdl 
arrive  at  the  top  of  the  coil;  and  then  this 


column  also  is  performing  its  maximum 
duty,  and,  on  the  machine  being  further 
turned,  overflows  into  tlie  coil  behind  it. 
lu  this  way  the  columns  in  nil  the  coda 
are  in  succession  brought  to  their  posi- 
tion of  maximum  duty,  the  column  in  the 
vertical  pipe  constantly  mounting  higher 
and  higher;  and  liually,  when  the  columas 
in  all  the  coils  ore  working  at  their  max- 
imum duty,  the  maohine  is  lifting  to  the 
greatest  height  which  it  can  accomplish. 
If,  now,  the  drum  be  turned  the  water  is 
delivered  backwards  by  the  above-men- 
tioned system  of  overflow  throughout  the 
coils  just  OS  fast  as  it  is  discharged  into 
the  vei-tical  pipe,  and  no  increment  of 
height  is  attained.    «     «    • 

Thus  for  it  bus  been  assumed  that  tlie 
air  and  water  are  both  discharged  imme- 
diately into  the  vertical  pipe;  and  it  is  in 
this  way  that  all  the  working  pumps  of 
this  kind  have  been  constructed.  But 
there  is  great  inconvenience  in  allowing 
air  and  water  to  go  up  the  same  pipe;  tlie 
water  is  discharged  in-egularly,  witii  noise 
and  shocks,  and  is  charged  with  air-bub- 
bles. Also  there  is  special  inconvenience 
in  making  the  water-tight  joint  (the  only 
joint  in  the  whole  machine),  in  the  curved 
eud  of  the  vertical  pipe.  To  remedy  these 
evils,  the  author  devised  the  arrangement 
exhibited  in  Fig.  2,  by  means  of  which  the 
Fw.  2. 


machine  hae  been  made  to  work  with  re- 
markable uniformity  and  success.  .\  b  is 
on  air-tight  box,  and  the  pipe-gudgeon,  u 
D,  is  led  into  the  side  of  a  b  by  a  water- 
tight joint.  This  jViint  is  simple  and  ex- 
ceedingly tight;  it  IS  merely  a  single  thick- 
ness of  leather,  in  which  a  hole  is  cut 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  ])ipe ;  the 
leather  being  secured  to  the  outside  of 
tlie  box,  as  shown  in  tlie  figure,  the  end  of 
the  pipe  ie  forced  through  the  hole  in  the 
leather,  which  thus  Is  somewhat  coned. 
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had  its  edge  wraps  (Jose  agaiust  the  pipe; 
the  pressnre  of  tlie  water  acting  on  the 
aide  of  this  leather  cone  atwaj^  tends  to 
Hocure  the  joint,  which  is  so  tight  that  it 
does  not  let  through  a  drop  of  water;  in 
this  joint  the  pipe  liima  with  very  little 
friction  compared  with  that  of  a  attiffing- 
l>oK.  E  r  ia  the  vertical  pipe;  its  lower 
end  18  bell -mouthed,  to  avoid  loss  of  head 
liy  contraction  of  the  fluid,  and  it  is 
stepped  on  a  block  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bos;  at  the  top  ia'  a  apout  to  deliver  the 
water,  k  ia  n  tap,  the  object  of  which 
will  bo  soon  described. 

Suppose  the  tap,  e,  closed;  then,  as  the 
drum  IS  turned,  air  and  water  are  poured 
into  the  box;  the  air,  aa  fuat  na  it  enters, 
aacends  to  the  top  of  the  box,  while  thi 
water  remaina  below,  and  ia  forced  up  the 
vertical  pipe,  as  already  described. 

In  this  state,  the  air  ia  of  great  value, 
BB  the  upper  part  of  the  bos  then  forms 
an  air-ebeat  (as  in  a  fire-engine),  and  the 
expassive  force  of  the  air,  under  pressure, 
insui'es  a  regular  and  even  flow  of  water 
from  the  spout  at  the  top  of  the  vertical 
pipe. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  height  to  which 
these  machines  can  force  waU^r  ia  deter- 
minable simply  by  the  number  and  size  of 
the  coila.  The  author  nest  proceeds  to 
show  how  the  maximum  effect  varies  in 
the  proportion  in  which  the  air  and  water 
are  alternately  taken  in  at  the  mouth  of 
the  coil,  and  howthe  conical  form  of  drum 
is  preferable  to  the  cylindrical  in  counter- 
acting the  prejudicial  effects  due  to  the 
compreaaion  of  the  air  in  the  coila  ;  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  regurgitation  is 
then  noticed  and  explained  The  adap- 1 
tation  of  the  horn  to  the  intake-mouth,  ns 
originally  applied  by  Wirz,  the  inventor, 
is  then  considered  by  the  author,  and  also 
the  curious  effect  it  has  on  the  srrasge- 
ment  of  air  and  water  in  the  coils. 

Before  refening  to  the  subject  of  the 
general  apphcation  of  this  machine,  we 
would  say  a  word  in  regard  to  a  very  in- 
genious and  beautiful  apphcation  of  this 
principle  of  the  spiral  pump,  the  invention 
of  the  author's  brother,  Mr.  H,  Airy.  In 
this  machine,  which  is  appropriately  called 
a  mercury  pump,  that  fluid  is  substituted 
for  the  air,  and  plays  a  very  important 
function  in  its  action.  Owing  to  its  much 
greater  specific  gravity,  the  mercury  col- 
umn only  needs  to  be  ^  of  the  height  of 
the  water  column,  and  the  description  of 


the  machine  very  dearly  shows  how  in- 
geniously, by  means  of  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  mercury,  which  is  made  to  circu- 
late through  the  coils,  a  continued  stream 
of  wat«r  is  lifted  to  a  very  considerable 
height.  The  use  of  such  a  machine  is  of 
1  course  but  of  limited  application;  but  for 
hall  and  garden  fountains,  and  small  fancy 
jets  of  perfumed  water,  etc.,  no  more  suit- 
able and  effective  machine  could  be  de- 

With  regard  to  the  advantages  of  the 
spiral  pump,  and  the  scope  for  its  useful 
apphcation,  we  cannot  do  oetter  than  con- 
clude our  notice  with  the  well-put  obser- 
vations of  the  author  himself  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

"The  advantages  of  it  are  numerous 
and  important.  Its  chief  recommenda- 
tion hes  in  the  simplicity  of  ita  action,  and 
the  fewness  of  its  parts;  there  are  no  sli- 
ding valves  or  other  moving  pieces  liable 
to  espensive  repairs,  and  the  one  water- 
tight joint  is  simple,  safe,  and  easily  re- 
newed without  skilled  labor.  The  friction 
may  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount, 
for  since  the  drum  is  always  more  or  lees 
immersed,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  the 
dmm  hollow  and  water-tight,  bo  that  by 
proper  adjustment  of  its  size,  weight,  etc., 
it  shall  float  in  the  reservoir  without  bear- 
ing at  all  ou  the  gudgeons.  The  friction 
of  the  water  in  the  pipes  is  of  course  una- 
voidable, bat  except  the  velocity  of  rota- 
tion be  verygieat  (and  this  will  not  bo 
advisable  in  any  case),  the  friction  will  not 
bo  very  considerable. 

"  The  application  of  the  machine  would 
seem  chiefly  to  lie  in  the  hfting  of  mode- 
rate quantities  of  water  to  a  considerable 
height,  as,  for  example,  the  supply  of 
water  for  domestic  purposes  from  a  stream 
or  spring  at  a  considerable  distance  below 
the  dwellings  to  be  supplied;  if  there  is 
any  fall  of  water,  the  machine  could  be 
conveniently  driven  by  water-power,  and 
with  far  greater  economy  than  the  hy- 
draulic ram.  lu  such  a  position  its  value 
would  be  peculiarly  felt,  as  the  stoppage 
of  house  supply  is  exceedingly  objectiona- 
ble, and  this  machine  could  scarcely  any- 
how get  out  of  order  except  at  the  water- 
tight joint,  which  is  renewed  in  a  few  min- 
utes." 


PARU   makes  little   watches  no    bi^er 
than  a  three-cent  piece,  but  the  price 

h  $200. 
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'  A8PHALTE  MINES  AUD  WOEKS  OF  PTRIMONT,  SAVOY. 


)  not  s  little  curious  how  little  ia 
Commonly  known  is  Oreat  Britain  of  tlie 
asphalteindiiBtryof  France — one  thought 
eo  impot-tant  abroad,  and  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  whatever  asphalte  is  em- 
ployed by  engineers  or  architecta  in  onr 
own  country.  It  is  equally  remarkable 
how  much  more  largely  and  uniTerBally 
asphalte  is  employed  on  the  Continent 
than  it  is  with  us ;  though  there,  as  here, 
it  competes  with  artificial— so-called — as- 
phalts, made  from  coal-tar  or  its  distilla- 
tioa  educts,  mised  with  sand,  clay,  hme, 
«tc.  Chemically,  this  artificial  asphalte 
aatj  not  quite  improperly  take  its  title, 
bnt  its  physical  pi-operties  as  a  cement  or 
a  covering  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  natural  asphalte,  and,  in  certain 
respects,  very  inferior. 

For  mere  water-staunch  coverings  there 
ia  no  question  but  that  the  coal-tar  as- 
phalte may,  by  proper  management,  be 
made  to  answer  pei'fectly  ;  and  even  as  a 
COTerintr  for  foot-ways,  the  experience  of 
many  of  the  troUmts  of  Paris  proves  that 
in  aMlled  and  careful  hands  it  can  be  so 
bud  as  to  be  moderately  resistant  of 
■trong  snn  heat,  and  perfectly  bo  of 
moisture,  and,  therefore,  of  frosL 

But  even  when  laid  with  the  utmost 
skill,  it  does  more  or  less  soften  with  the 
Ron.  and  the  foot  leaves  its  impression  if 
tbe  surface  be  stood  upon  without  motion 
for  a  few  seconds.  MiTiilst  badly  prepared 
— i  e.,  with  any  excesB  of  coal-tiu- — or  with 
the  earthy  material  badly  diflused  and  in- 
corporated, foot-ways  of  this  artificial  as- 
ptuute  get  perfectly  sticky,  and  even  half 
liquid  here  and  there ;  and  "blow-holes  " 
of  vapor  of  some  volatile  coal-oils  open 
here  and  there,  which  afterwards  permit 
the  untrance  of  water,  and  the  next  hard 
frost  splits  up  more  or  less  the  adjacent 
mrfacc.  No  more  valuable  or  suitable 
ttue  for  this  artificial  asphalte  has  been  in- 
dicated than  that  so  largely  found  for  it 
in  Hanchester  and  Liverpool,  i.  e.,  for 
tha  cementing  together  of  granite  pave- 
raeot  toT  the  streets.  It  is  strange  that 
(his  t-mploTment  for  it  has  been  so  Uttlc 
uuticed  in  London,  where  we  would  com- 
■Qtnid  its  extension.  This  great  difference 
between  the  physical  propei-ties  as  a  con- 
■tmctire  material  of  the  artificial  asphalte, 


and  the  natural  asphalte  of  Seyssel  or 
Pyrimont,  arises  really  not  eo  much,  if  at 
aU,  from  any  differences  in  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  bituniinons  matter  in 
each  respectively,  as  to  the  state  in  wliic/i 
it  is  combined  by  mixture  with  the  solid 
matters  in  the  two  cases. 

Natural  asphalte,  more  or  less  like  that 
of  Seyssel  and  Pyriuiout,  is  found  in 
many  parte  of  the  world,  and  in  rocks  of 
several  different  sges  or  formations,  but 
most  usually  the  rock  in  which  the  as- 
phaltic  beds  are  found  is  calcareous.  It 
is  so  at  Seyssel  and  Pyrimont ;  the  mines 
at  which  places,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rlione,  between  Bellegarde  (the  fi-ontier 
fortress  of  France)  and  Culoz.  about  on 
hour  and  a-half  by  rail  from  O-eneva,  are 
situated  in  the  Jura  limestone. 

When  the  Pyrimont  station  is  reached, 
close  to  the  grand  sweeping  current  of 
the  united  Arve  and  Rhone,  the  asphalte 
works  of  Pyrimont,  the  propetly  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Malo,  are  seen  close  to  the  river 
brink,  and  a  short  bnt  steep  walk,  after 
crossing  the  railway,  brings  us  up  to  the 
nearest  of  the  many  asphalte  workings 
which  Eupplv  the  works.  Asphalte  is 
brought  to  them  also  from  more  distant 
parts  of  Savoy  (still  in  the  Jurassic  hme- 
stone  formation,  or  in  the  "Molasse  ")  by 
barges  across  and  a  httle  down  the  river, 
as  also  to  Seyssel,  which  is  a  few  miles 
lower  down  the  Rhone  upon  the  same 
bank,  and  whose  natural  mineral  riches 
and  manufactured  material  are  identical 
almost  with  those  of  Pyrimont. 

The  land  here  slopes  rapidly  from  a 
snrt  of  rolling  and  rather  inclined  moun- 
tain table  to  the  south-east  of  the  Jura 
chain,  and  from  400  to  600  ft  above  the 
Rhone,  down  to  the  river's  brink.  Climb- 
ing about  300  ft  up  this  steep  from  the 
railway,  we  arrive  at  the  first  excavated 
face  of  rock,  from  out  of  which  the 
asphalte  has  been  extracted,  and  &om 
which  much  more  remains  to  be  got  out. 
There  are  horizont.^l  galleries  lower  down, 
nearly  on  the  level  of  the  rails,  from  which 
asphalte  is  also  obtained,  the  beds  to 
which  these  lead  being  deeper  in  the 
rock. 

The  ftsphalte-bcaring  bed  {at  the  upper 
workings,  which  are  partly  open   to  the 
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day — a  sort  of  qnan-y  of  limited  height, 
with  the  heavy  cap  of  coverin;:;  rock  not 
removed)  is  from  5  to  8  or  10  ft.  in  thick- 
iiesB,  nearly  continuons,  but  very  irregu- 
lar, both  in  thit'knesB,  riclmeBB,  nnd  form, 
and,  commonly,  with  vory  ill-defined 
boTuidaries,  at  the  upper  or  roof  side  of 
the  seam  at  least. 

TheformationofcalcareouB  rock,  known 
aHtheJurasBiD,  from  the  characteristic  they 
afford  of  the  material  of  the  irrcgidar  range 
of  mountain  stretching  along  to  the  north 
and  north'West  of  the  Lake  of  Oeneva, 
and  called  in  gM/o  the  Jura— though  one 
long  mountain  alone,  properly  bears  that 
name — consista  of  a  vast  variety  of  cal- 
careous materialH,  from  incoherent  marls 
and  hard  limestones  of  nearly  pure  car- 
bonate of  lime,  to  Bandy  marls  and  lime- 
stones, loose  sands  vrith  more  or  less  cal- 
careous dust  or  mnd  mixed,  and  hassio 
limestones  of  variable  hardness,  but  often 
very  hard,  and  eontaining  variable  pro- 
portions of  alumina,  magnesia,  and  silica 
(in  a  soluble  form),  wnich  produce  in 
certain  beds  admirable  hydraulic  limes. 
These  various  qaalltieB  of  limestone  are 
in  many  places  found  mixed  up  togetlier 
in  a  sort  of  discontinuous  stratification, 
and  in  the  most  irregular  way  and  forms; 
snch  is  very  much  the  case  at  these  Pyri- 
mont  mines. 

The  main  mass  of  the  rock  exposed  is 
of  very  variable  petrological  character, 
yielding  more  or  less  fat  or  non-hydraulic 
lime  when  burnt ;  but  it  contains,  with  a 
rude,  irregular  sort  of  discontinuous  con- 
tinuity, three  remoi-kable  beds.  The  mid- 
dle one  of  these,  the  asphalte,  is  the  sub- 
ject  of  our  notice  ;  above  it  generally  (not 
always)  is  found  a  greenish-gi'ay,  soft 
marl,  coherent  but  friable,  and  below  it  a 
neam,  of  variable  thickness,  of  dense,  dose, 
fawn-colored  and  gray  liassic  limestone. 

The  asphalte  bed  is  of  dark  hue,  varying 
from  perfect  blackness  but  without  lustre, ' 
to  a  soft  gray  or  yellowish -brown.  It  is  ■ 
in  fact  only  a  bed  of  porous  limestone, : 
very  variably  but  most  thoroughly  im- 
}>regnated  naturally  with  bitumen.  This  I 
latter  can  be  completely  washed  out  from  i 
pulverized  specimens  by  means  of  sul-  | 
phuret  of  carbon  ns  a  solvent,  and  the 
Umcstone  then  appears  almost  as  white 
and  soft  and  fine  as  powdered  chalk.  It 
is,  in  fact,  almost  chemically  pure  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  containing  merely  a  trace  of 
peroxide  of  ii'on,  and  appears  to  hold  the 


water  found  in  it  merely  in  mechanical 
suspension. 

The  asphalte  is  worked  on  the  plao 
called  in  coal-workings  "  pillar  and  stall," 
and  is  all  taken  out  by  blasting,  the  von- 
Bumption  of  powder  being,  however,  very 
trifling;  when  detached,  its  fracture  is 
coarse,  and  generally  earthy  ;  the  surface 
!  of  fraoture  straight,  or  tending  slightly  to 
'  couehoidal.  It  is  soft,  so  that  tme  piece 
!  of  BS])httlte  leaves  a  lajge  umber-brown 
streak  when  rubbed  against  the  enrface 
of  another.  It  is  neither  stjitky  not 
unctuous  to  the  hand,  but  soils  strongly, 
and  exhales  the  pecoHar  smell  which, 
once  recognized,  is  not  easily  forgotten. 

Occasionally,  however,  parts  of  the 
seam  show  glistening  master  joints  and 
cross  ones  slimed  with  gluey  asphalte  ; 
and  now  and  then,  though  rarely,  cavities 
are  found  in  the  rock  more  or  less  full  of 
actual  Uquid  asphalte.  These  indications 
occur  wholly  in  the  harder  portions  of  the 
seam  and  in  its  lower  portions. 

We  cannot  in  a  notice,  necessarily  here 
too  brief  from  want  of  space,  ent«r  niton 
the  highly  interesting  and  curious  ques- 
tions, as  to  the  origin  in  the  play  of  natural 
forces  which  have  produced  this  valuable 
material,  further  than  to  say,  that  prob- 
ably in  every  case  the  permeation  of  the 
porous  rock  has  been  produced  by  nainrnl 
distillation  and  sublimation  of  hydro-car- 
bons pre-existing  in  other  states  more  or 
less  onalc^ouB  to  coal ;  the  distillation 
having  taken  place,  sealed  up  by  heavy 
beds  of  superincumbent  rock  from  access 
of  air,  the  temperature  being  low,  but  the 
pressure  of  the  evolved  vapors,  and  that 
under  which  condensation  has  occorred, 
very  great.  During  one  of  the  most  recent 
eruptions,  that  of  m()2-5,  of  Vesuvius, 
which  breaks  through  Apennine  lime- 
stones— lithologically  very  much  of  the 
character  of  those  of  Jura — all  the  wells 
about  Torre  del  Greco  began  to  exhale  the 
exact  smell  of  Fyrimont  asphalte  when 
heated,  and  traces  of  bitumen  were  ob- 
served in  films  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  sources.  There  can  be  httle  doubt 
that  here  asphalte  was  either  being 
formed  from  beds  of  lignite,  which  are 
frequent  in  the  limestone  of  Italy,  or  that 
beds  of  asphalte,  already  so  formed,  were 
being  exposed  to  heat  and  vaporization. 

The  asphalte  as  extracted  from  the 
Pyrimont  mines  is  passed  down  to  the 
works  by  a  double   inclined  tramway,  Iha 
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surface  cooiour  of  wliicli  iu  aectiou  is  a 
□early  exact  parabola,  the  empty  wagiias 
being  taken,  up  by  the  descent  of  the  full 
ones.  The  works  for  its  preparation  for 
market  also  lie  upon  a  rapid  elope,  and 
Advantage  ia  taken  of  tliis  foi'ui  of  the 
HCTOiUid,  BO  that  the  raw  oaphalte  amving 
tirat  at  the  highest  level  passes  down  by 
its  own  gravity,  as  it  also  passes  through 
each  process,  until,  ariived  at  the  bottom, 
it  is  ready  for  ahipmeut  on  the  river  ;  that 
which  is  to  be  sent  away  by  rail  belug 
hoisted  up  again,  by  the  steam  power  of 
tlie  works,  to  the  level  of  rails  upon  a 
short  direct  and  steep  tramway  by 
means  of  a  wire  rope. 

The  asphalte  of  commerce  occurs  in 
two  forms :  lei  The  natural  asphalte 
merely  reduced  to  a  coarse  and  uniform 
powder,  about  the  size  of  mustard  eeeUs, 
wliicfa  is  employed  for  laying  floors,  foot- 
ways, streets,  etc,  mixed  or  not  with  dj-y 
Band,  or  mthaand  and  lime. 

It  is  simply  heated  iu  cauldrons  to 
about  250  degs.  Centigrade,  spread  out 
upon  tlie  prepared  base  or  foundation, 
and  beaten  and  consolidated  with  heavy 
instnunents  of  cast-iron  heated  nearly  to 
low  redness. 

Laid  in  tftis  way  the  asphalte  is  nearly 
rain-proof,  though  not  so,  to  even  a  small 
bead  of  water,  and  is,  when  hardened, 
solid,  firm,  and  oohereoL  The  prepara- 
tion at  tlie  outset,  or  first  operation,  is 
the  aame  for  this  and  for  the  second  sort 
of  asphalte,  viz.,  that  which  is  sold  all 
over  the  world  in  round-shaped  flat  cakes 
or  blocks,  weighing  about  100  lbs.  each, 
and  which,  when  to  be  used,  ure  quite 
melted  up  into  a  thick  liquid  like  pitdi, 
and  in  that  state  ladled  out  upon  the  pro- 
pared  floor  to  the  desired  thickness,  with 
or  without  ailmixture  with  sand,  lime,  or 
other  pulvorulent  matter.  In  this  state 
the  consolidated  asphalte  is  compact, 
water-tight  under  any  heail  of  water, 
harder  than  the  former,  rather  more 
brittle  in  extreme  cold,  and  rather  softer 
in  great  sua  heat 

The  raw  asphalte  la  powdered  in  mills 
driven  by  power,  which  requires  to  be 
large  from  t3ie  toughness  of  the  material. 
The  wills  are  of  various  sorts ;  edge 
stones,  like  those  of  common  corn-mill.s, 
and  heavy  cast-iron  sharp- toothed  conical 
hopper  milU,  like  our  bark  mills,  or 
I  gigantic  coffee-mills.  Carr's  patent  cen- 
■■yfiigui  quartz -crushing,  or  rather  break- 


ing, machine,  is  now  in  process  of  erection, 
and  about  to  be  tried  for  smashing  up  the 
larger  lumps.  The  writer,  however,  does 
not  anticipate  any  great  success  from  ils 
application  to  this  rather  tough  materiah 
No  "  stone-breaking  machines "  of  the 
class  now  in  such  frequent  use  for  crash- 
ing road  metals  and  o^es,  etc.,  are  oa  yet 
employed. 

A.  large  train  of  lifting  machinery, 
mainly  consisting  of  revolving  screens, 
succeeds  tlie  crushing  machinery,  and  are 
oliiefly  employed  for  the  asphalte  to  be 
laid  dry  as  it  is  caUed,  i.  <>.,  spread  in 
powder.  Separated  into  differeut  flnu- 
uesses  and  quahties,  this  powder  is 
packed  in  casks  for  export. 

For  the  manufacture  of  the  fused  cakes 
but  httle  previous  crushing  is  reqnii'ed. 
The  natural  asphalte  cannot  be  melted  as 
it  comes  from  the  rock,  by  any  amount  of 
heat  applied  with  ordinary  rapidity,  with- 
out the  destruction  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it.  Indeed,  heated  dry  it  takes 
lire  after  evolving  much  gray-blue  smoke 
ot  asphaltic  vapor,  long  before  it  shows 
aiiy  signs  of  melting  or  even  of  softening. 

The  process,  therefore,  by  which  it  is 
rendered  a  viscid  liquid,  is  a  double  one, 
dependent  partly  on  solution,  partly  on 
fusion,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  sav  that  it  is  simply  fusion  aided  by 
heat.  The  solvent  employed  is  not  the 
product  of  the  Seyssel  or  I^imont  mines, 
and  is  brought  to  the  works  from  so  ois- 
tant  a  point  as  fiom  near  Autuu,  in 
France.  At  Autun  there  is  a  vast  manu- 
facture of  shale  or  schist  oils,  i.e.  of 
various  more  or  less  volatile  hydro-cai-- 
bous,  applied  to  several  purposes  in  tb« 
arts  as  well  as  to  iUumimition,  procured 
by  distillation  from  bituminous  iSialtis  or 
nchiiU,  after  the  mtthods  first  successfully 
employed,  if  not  first  pointed  out,  by  M. 
Selligues.  In  the  refinemmt  by  fi'actional 
distiilations  of  these  crude  shale  oilx, 
there  remains  a  large  amount  of  u  pecuUar 
viscid,  but  at  any  ordinary  temperatnre 
more  or  less  liquid,  dark-colored,  and  pe- 
culiar-smelling uliale  or  schist  lar. 

This  is  the  solvent  employed  for  th'' 
Pj-rimont  asphalte.  It  is  brought  in  caski* 
(iron  tank  w ago HB  would  bemuchhetter) 
by  i-ail,  and  at  once  started  into  a  hug<' 
niafionry  tauk  for  storage  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  works  ;  this  is  covered  bom 

Into    deep    rectangular   boilers,    each 
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about  3  metroB  long,  1  or  1.2  metres  wide, 
and  2  deep,  is  put  a  certftin  quantity  of 
this  Bchist  tar  ;  a  gentle  heat  is  applied 
direct  by  coal  fire  to  the  whole  range  of 
these  boilers,  and  when  the  tnr  boils 
slowly,  an  equal  ■volume  of  the 
aaphalte,  in  powder  or  small  lumps  (just 
as  it  comes),  is  added  ;  the  heat  is 
tained  for  12  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  whole  of  the  asphnlte  is  found 
to  have  bten  dissolved  and  combined 
with  the  tar. 

From  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the 
natural  aaphalte,  however,  as  already  de- 
scribed, many  nodules,  or  porti 
finer  divided  matter,  do  not  dissolve  at 
all,  but  remain  incoherent  in  the  bottom. 
This  is  little  more  than  mere  limeatoue, 
though  penetrated,  or,  at  least,  colored  by 
iisphalte,  and  externally  black  and  covered 
with  tar. 

The  boilers  have  perforated  false  bot- 
toms, and  cocks  and  mains  by  which,  at 
this  stage,  the  thick  liquid  matter  is  raclc- 
ed  off  from  the  undissolved  residue,  and 
is  passed  directly  down  below,  without 
cooling,  into  another  very  large  rectangu- 
lar cauldron,  in  which  the  produce  of  the 
whole  ruig6  above  gets  united.  This  is 
kept  warm  by  coal  fire  heat.  Out  of  this 
the  now  formed  asphalte  is  laded  by  hand, 
by  men  naked  to  the  waist,  and  put  into 
buckets  which  hold  just  the  right  quantity. 
These  are  carried  away  by  other  gangs  of 
uqually  stripped  men,  who  fill  out  of  these 
buckets  the  wrought-iron  moulds,  ranged 
upon  the  floor,  in  which  the  qakes  of  as- 
phalte set  hard,  and  removed  from  which 
they  are  ready  for  market. 

The  liquid  asphalte  is  not  to  the  eye 
even,  a  homogeneous  fluid;  it  looks, 
though  at  a  low  temperature  in  compari- 
son, almost  exactly  like  liquid  traohytic, 
or  certain  basic  sorts  of  lavas,  which  con- 
sist of  a  glossy  slag,  filled  full  of  less  fuei- 
ble  crystals,  all  flowing  along  together 
accordingly  ;  except  that  it  is  intensely 
black  and  shining,  this  liquid  asphalte 
looks  very  like  very  coarse  oatmeal  por- 
ridge, in  which  the  grains  of  large  meal 
are  still  quite  discernible. 

Each  mould  consists  of  a  ring  in  two 
Bcgments,  each  formed  of  fiat  bar-iron 
about  6  ins.  wide  by  f  in.  thickness.  To 
one  of  these  inside  is  riveted  a  cast-iron 

C'  i  with  the  name  of  the  maker  (Malo, 
mont)  in  relief  upon  it,  so  that  the 
cake,  when  hard,  shows  this  trade-mark  in 


intagKo.  The  floor  is  of  cast-iron  plates, 
kept  smeared  with  white  clay  and  water, 
with  which  also  the  moulds  are  constantly 
kept  coated.  Theysimpiybeupon  the  floor, 
and  the  two  segments  are  heavy  enough 
nut  to  separate  when  filled.  The  buckets 
I  are,  though  kept  hot,  dipped  into  water 
each  run,  so  that  the  asphalte  parts  cleanly 
from  them.  The  filling  and  emptying 
goes  on  rapidly,  so  that  eight  men  do  the 
entire  work  of  moulding  of  the  concern, 
the  machinery  of  which  occupies  an  en- 
gine of  SS-horse  nominal  power. 

The  men  are  powerful,  but  the  labor  is 
obviously  severe,  and  not  free  from  occa- 
sional danger  of  a  bum.  Besides  the  as- 
phalte of  his  own  mines.  Monsieur  de  Malo 
now  works  up  a  large  quantity  of  bitumen 
or  asphalte  from  the  Pitch  Lake  of  Trini- 
dad, which  is  at  present  imported  largely 
into  Marseilles. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  own  man- 
uincturers  and  organic  chemists  have  as 
yet  all  but  ignored  that  exhaustless  source 
of  bitumens  of  several  sorts;  the  more  bo  as 
one  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  an- 
nounced in  the  limitless  field  of  organic 
chemistry  is  the  production  of  ortifintd 
alizarine  {ft  Bitbstitnte  for  mftddet),  fwim 
anthracene  (pai-anaptaline),  obtained  by 
acting  upon  these  very  asphaltes  of  the 
Jura;  and  that  the  Pitch  Lake  of  Trini- 
dad may  yet  be  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  coloring  matter  for  the  whole  world, 
needs  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  foresee. 
As  yet,  neither  at  Pyrimont  nor  at  Seyssel 
have  any  attempts  been  made  to  obtain 
any  other  products  from  the  natural  as< 
phalte  than  we  have  above  described;  per- 
haps a  not  unnatural  consequence  of  a 
well-paying  trade,  which  nature  bereelf 
has  made  almost  a  monoply. 

TT'oDRiE  Cement. — A  new  gum  Las  been 
JV  inti-oduced  to  the  trade,  obtained 
from  trees  in  New  Zealand  ;  it  is  called 
"  kourie,"  and  has  found  to  be  a  most  ex- 
cellent, strong,  and  water-proof  cement 
for  calking  tanks  and  cementing  pieces  of 
glass,  stone,  or  wood  together.  Before 
using,  it  is  fused  or  mixed  with  one-third 
part  of  its  weight  of  castor-oil. 


of  Lima,  that,  at  an  average,  45 
shocks  of  earthquake  may  he  counted  on 

in  the  year. 
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OPEEATING  TILT  HAMMERS. 


Prosser,  of    Chicago,  has  i  front  end  by  a  pin  I  and  the  bolts  n 
iBTented  the    method   of  commanicating  i  the  middle  of  the  pin  I  is  a  box  n,  to  which 


power  to  tilt  hammers  shown  in  the  aC' 
companying  cnt.  His  indention  also 
relates  to  the  arraogement  for  hanging, 
operating,  and  controlling  the  hammer, 
and  the  changing  of  the  hammer  dies  both 
in  the  hammer  head  and  in  the  anvil. 
The  invention  has  recently  been  patented 
in  England.  Onr  engraving  shows  a  TCr- 
tical  loQgitadinal  section  of  the  apparatus. 


IS""* 


A  A  ore  two  sills  which  form  the  base  of 
Uie  machine  frame  ;  B  B  are  two  posts 
inserted  in  the  sills  to  receive  the  balance 
of  the  timbers  oomposing  the  frame, 
Bolted  on  each  side  of  the  pOBts  B  are 
two  longitndinfll  pieces  C  forming  the 
Bide  timbers.  The  rear  port  is  longer 
than  the  front  one,  so  aa  to  receive  the 
cap  or  cross  piece  D  on  its  upper  end. 
By  thns  arranging  the  frame  all  parts  are 
in  position  to  receive  the  working  parts  of 
tlte  toachine,  and  form  a  durable  and  per- 
fect arrrangement  On  the  npper  end  of 
the  front  post  is  the  anvil  block  F,  coutniu- 
htg  the  die  E,  which  is  made  adjustable 
ud  is  easily  removed.  Upon  the  upper 
ud  lower  side  of  each  end  of  the  cross 


attached  the  eccentric  rods  that  vibrate 
the  arms  I'  and  I  by  means  of  the  eccen- 
tric 0  on  the  shaft  F,  which  is  connected 
to  the  short  arm  of  the  levers  q,  which  are 
pivoted  at  R,  and,  as  the  eccentric  ia 
driven  by  the  friction  wheels  S,  it  will  be 
evident  that  as  the  foot  ia  placed  on  tlie 
footboard  T  the  shaft  P  will  vibrate  and 
bring  the  wheels  in  contact  with  those 
driven  by  tlie  belt  u.  As  the  pressure  of 
the  foot  causes  an  increase  of  friction,  the 
vibrations  con'espond  tlierewith.  As  the 
hammer  is  moved  up  and  down  by  these 
vibrations,  the  faster  the  vibnttions  are  the 
harder  the  hammer  will  strike,  and  the 
slower  they  are  the  slighter  blow  the  ham- 
mer will  strike.  As  these  motions  are 
under  the  control  of  the  operator  by  means 
of  the  foothoardTand  lever  9,  the  machine 
can  be  made  to  strike  just  such  a  blow  as 
the  operator  may  desire. 

The  npper  pair  of  arms  are  longer  than 
the  lower  arms,  and  their  front  ends  are 
permanently  attached  together  by  means 
of  two  plates  w,  through  which  the  ham- 
mer shank  passes,  and  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached by  the  nut  V  on  the  upper  end  of 
the  hammer  shank.  The  hammer  shank 
near  the  hammer  W  is  square,  and  the 
hole  in  the  plate  on  the  under  side  of  the 
arms  through  which  it  pauses  ia  made  to 
correspond  therewith,  whilst  the  hole  in 
the  upper  plate  is  round.  The  object  of 
mnkingthe  hole  and  hammer  shank  sqnare 
is  to  keep  the  hammer  from  turning.  By 
connecting  the  lower  arms  to  the  upper 
hy  means  of  the  springs,  the  inertia  of  the 
hammer  when  at  rest  and  the  recoil  when 
at  work  are  overcome  in  such  a  manner  aa 
to  relievo  the  machine  from  those  violent 


piece  D  are  fulcrum  or  pivot  boxes  G  to  '  shocks  incidental  to  the  common  tilt  ham- 
noeiTB  the  pivots  H  passing  through  the  ]  mer  and  to  convert  them  into  useful  effect; 
nimting  arms  I  and  P,  which  are  con-  |  for  as  the  hammer  is  thrown  up  by  its 
neoted  together  and  held  in  position  by  momentum  to  a  greater  distance  than  the 
U»e  Sfirings  J  and  bolts  K.  The  arms  1 1'  movement  of  the  eccentiie,  an  increased 
Rte  in  pairs,  and  the  lower  pair  of  anna  is  amount  of  tension  is  imparted  to  the  for- 
•horter  than  the  upper  pair  ;  and  the  arms  word  springs;  and  when  the  hammer 
are  in  each  pair  much  further  apart  at  the  deseends,  the  increased  tension  causes  it 
rear  end  than  at  the  other  or  front  end  ;  to  descend  with  increased  velocity  and 
the  rear  ends  of  each  pair  are  not  con-  additional  force,  thus  being  enabled  to 
nected,  whilst  the  front  ends  arc.  The  1  strike  a  much  quicker  and  harder  blow 
lover  pair  of  arms  is  connected  at  the  !  than  can  be  done  by  the  machines  now  in 


iise.  As  tlie  springi^  admit  of  a  ready  ad-  hy  the  spriuf^  its  motiuns  are  all  oasy,  and 
itiBtmeiit  by  menus  of  the  bolte  and  nuts,  |  it.  cannot  fail  to  be  durable,  the  importaucc 
it  can  be  readily  adjusted  to  a  rapid  or  of  which  ftdvaatages  must  be  evident  to 
slow  motion  aet  desired,  and  as  the  shock  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  vast 
conseijuent  upon  a  vibrating  motion  caus-  amount  of  labor  performed  by  this  claaa 
ed  by  a  reversa  movement  is  all  taken  up  1  of  machines. 


HINTS  ON  HYDRAULIC  JOINTS. 


Estenaive  as  the  present  application  of 
hydraulic  power  undoubtedly  is,  tliere  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  much  more 
so  if  two  causes  of  retardation  were  re- 
moved. The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  es.- 
treme  adaptabUity  of  hydraulic-  pressure 
tomany  operations  requiring  butlittle  pow- 
er ia  as  yet  not  understood.  For  instance, 
in  very  many  coses  a  steady  and  perfectly 
smootJi  motion,  such  as  can  be  regulated 
to  any  speed,  and  also  so  arranged  that 
the  power  cannot  rise  above  a  certain 
point,  would  be  invaluable  for  small 
manufacturing  purposes.  Now,  if,  as  ia 
generally  the  case,  a  screw,  cam,  or  other 
ordinary  mechonical  means  be  used,  the 
gradation  of  speed — though  simple  enough 
in  its  firbt  design — offers  a  difScuIty  in 
general  when  the  apparatus  is  in  motion. 
Further,  should  any  obstruction  occur, 
the  power  at  once  begins  to  accumulate, 
till  in  many  cases  the  force  becomes  so 
great  as  to  cause  the  destruction  of  irame 
part  of  the  apparatus  or  of  the  article  be- 
ing operated  on.  The  practically  perfect 
non -elasticity  of  water  gives  just  the  ad- 
vantages required.  A  motion  of  complete 
uniformity  can  be  obtained  ;  it  can,  with- 
out stopping  the  operation  of  the  appara- 
tus, be  regulated  to  any  desired  extent, 
horn  nil  to  the  moat  rapid  motion  origin- 
ally provided  for  in  the  designing  of  the 
macliine.  Should  the  resistance  be  in- 
creased by  any  obstructions  the  machine 
will  simply  stop,  instead  of  destroying  ouy 
part  of  itself  or  the  material  on  which  it  is 
acting,  supposing  always  that  ordinary 
care  and  knowledge  are  exercised  in  pro- 
portioning the  work,  pressure,  and  size  of 
the  machine  to  each  other,  and  the  ulti- 
mate power  to  the  ultimate  resistance. 
But  it  may  be  objected  that  hydraulic 
power  is  only  applicable  where  very  great 
resistances  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  that 
it  is  not  at  all  applicable  where  very  small 
degrees  of  power  arc  required.     Again,  it 


may  be  said  that  there  is  so  mnch  trouble 
with  the  joints  as  to  render  other  ap- 
pliances preferable.  With  this  question 
of  hydrauhc  joints — why  they  give  so 
much  trouble,  how  they  ought  to  be  made, 
and  what  amount  of  endurance  may  be 
expected  from  them  when  properly  con- 
structed, we  propose  to  deal  in  a  simple 
and  practical  monner,  leoving  the  other 
questions  we  have  opened,  for  a  future 
occasion.  To  all  intents  and  purpt)S6s  the 
joints,  more  particularly  the  worlang  ones, 
are  the  vital  ports  of  any  arrangement  of 
hydi-ttulic  tools.  No  matter  how  correct- 
ly the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  may 
be  designed,  if  the  joints  be  defective  ciju- 
tinued  annoyance  will  assuredly  eiisHe. 
How  to  make  really  effective  hydraulic 
joints  is  a  secret  possessed  by  but  few, 
those  generally  made  being  simply  bar- 
barisms, and  nothing  more.  No  matter 
how  well  the  leathers  are  made,  or  of 
what  quahty  of  material  ;  no  matter  how 
carefully  they  are  inserted,  or  how  cor- 
rectly the  recesses  for  them  are  shaped,  if 
they  ore  called  upon  to  encounter  anything 
but  a  highly  poliehed  surface  against  which 
to  work,  they  cannot  last  long.  It  must  be 
Iwrne  in  mind  that  if  an  unpolished  surface 
is  conducive,  in  the  case  of  a  metallic  pack- 
ing moving  in  contact  with  it,  to  rapid 
wear,  it  is,  in  the  case  of  leatlier,  nothing 
short  of  positive  destruction.  In  the  case 
of  ieathent  under  high  pressures,  the  very 
specks  in  the  metal  become  so  many  traps 
into  which  the  leather  is  forced  by  the 
pressure,  only  to  be  rapidly  torn  away  in 
small  fragments.  It  might  seem  trite  and 
unecessary  to  urge  this  truth,  weie  it  not 
that  we  have  before  us  but  too  many  cas  s 
where  most  costly  results  have  followed 
from  the  use  of  unpohshed  or  specked 
suj-facea.  Over  and  beyond  these  causes 
there  is  stiU  another,  which  is,  we  might 
almost  say,  universal,  so  seldom  ia  care 
taken      to      avoid     it,      or     rather,     in 


fact,  BO  deliberately  is  it,  as  it 
were,  cultivate  d.  We  refer  to  the 
rapid  destnictioD  of  tlie  leathera  b;  reason 
of  the  destractive  mode  of  insertion  in  re- 
cesses formed  only  vritli  a  viev  to,  first, 
cheapness,  in  each  a  way  as  to  positively 
ittsnre  the  actual  cutting  of  the  leather. 
In  making  hydraulic  joints  three  types  of 
leathers  are  used,  which  may  be  classed 
as  cup,  cap,  and  hat  leathers  respectively. 
The  cup  leather  ia  the  most  commonly 
used,  and  is  of  a  form  so  well  known  ns 
not  to  need  any  description  here  ;  the 
i^ap  leather  is  like  a  hat  deprived  of  its 
Irlm,  and  with  a  hole  in  the  crown  ;  the 
bat  leather  is  exactly  like  a  hat  with  a 
brim  but  no  crown.  Of  course  in  each 
case  the  grain  of  the  leather,  that  is,  its 
outer  side,  must  form  the  working  surface 
of  the  hydraulic  packing.  It  will  then 
work  to  a  smooth,  evenly  polished  surface, 
if  proper  care  be  exercised  in  the  finishing 
the  mdtal  work  in  contact  with  it.  We 
have  found  considerable  benefit  to  arise 
from  the  use  of  the  nnti -attrition  powder 
of  Messrs.  Morgan  Brothers,  when  applied 
with  a  little  of  the  best  uusalted  tallow  as 
a  lubricating  paste  to  the  leathers.  For 
the  proper  preparation  of  hydraulic 
leathers  of  various  kinds,  the  following 
mode  of  procedure  will  be  found  com- 
pletely successful.  The  leather  selected 
Bttlst  be  the  beat  English  tannnge,  that  is, 
oak-bork  tanned  leather.  The  suitable 
portions  of  leather  are  the  hard  parts  of 
&e  butt  for  large  leathers,  and  the  best 
ihcraldera  for  small  ones  ;  ou  no  account 
•hoidd  any  of  the  belly  leather  be  used. 
Wth  a  sharp  kuife  the  whole  of  the 
fleshing,  or  soft  inner  portions,  must  bo 
eotnpletelj  removed,  great  care  being 
UkeD  to  cut  the  leather  to  a  very  even 
•orJaoe.  The  slighest  cut  below  the  sur- 
boe  will  spoil  the  part  so  cut,  as  the 
Itftther  when  at  work  will  there  toil,  and 
tlut  soon.  Having  so  prepared  the  inner 
tlAo  of  the  leather,  the  grain  or  outer  side 
ttnst  be  turned  uppermost,  and  very  care- 
ftllly  exftmined  for  any  cute  or  flaws,  no 
natter  how  minute.  With  a  i)air  of 
ditiders  the  circles  describing  washers  of 
ft*  aises  suited  to  produce  the  required 
leathers,  must  nest  be  drawn  in.  For  cup 
and  hat  leathers,  an  inner  cii'cle  will  be 
requisite  to  mark  the  piece  to  be  cut  out 
at  the  centre.  When  cap  leathers  are  re- 
qi|ired  without  any  hole  in  the  crown,  the 
Itg  of  the  diridera  must  not  puncture  the 


centre  of  each  washer.  In  this  case  either 
place  a  loose  bit  of  leather,  to  take  a 
centre  from,  or  use  a  circular  templet,  and 
"  scribe  "  round  it.  When  the  washers  are 
cut  they  must  be  overhauled,  to  see 
whether  the  thickness  is  exactly  eq|ial  all 
over  each.  If  it  be  not  made  so,  the 
leathers  ^ill  draw  unequally  in  the  dies. 
The  best  way  to  make  the  washers  is  to  cut 
squares  of  leather,  fasten  them  by  tacks 
to  a  piece  of  wood  faced  true  in  a  quick 
Inthe,  and  then  turn  them,  first,  to  the 
proper  evenness  of  thickness ;  secondly, 
cutting  them  to  the  right  circular  size. 
Of  course  the  grain  aide  must  go  to- 
wards the  wooden  face-plate,  and  the 
tacks  must  only  pierce  the  waste  comers. 
After  the  washers  are  thus  prepared,  they 
are  to  be  steeped  in  soft  water  till  soft 
and  flexible. 

When  they  have  thoroughly  softened, 
they  are  i-eady  for  the  dies,  which  we  shall 
proceed  to  describe.  First,  we  will  show 
how  a  really  good  pair  of  dies  ought  to  be 
made  for  making  cup  leathers.  The  best 
material  for  dies  is  good  hard  guu-metal, 
as  cast-iron  is  affected  by  the  tannic  acid, 
and  so  gets  very  stubborn  in  its  behavior, 
so  that  the  dies  move  in  and  out  of  each 
other  with  considerable  friction.  Besides, 
the  iron  is  apt  to  tear  the  leather,  since  it 
liecomes,  as  it  were,  adhesive  or  grating 
on  the  surface,  so  that  the  leather  does 
not  slide  easily  into  the  recess  of  the  dies. 

In  Fig.  1  is  shown  a  pair  of  dies  of  the 
the  moat  improved  design  for  making  cup 
leathers.  The  figure  idao  includes  the 
proper  means  of  forcing  the  dies  home  on 
the  leather.  A  ia  the  centre  piece  of  tljo 
dies,  having  the  projecting  spindle  A, 
which  acta  as  a  guide  to  centre  the  leather 
washer  and  the  moulding-ring;  B  is  the 
outer  die,  fitting  accurately  round  A.  The 
recess,  D,  is  formed  half  in  each  die;  when 
tbia  rule  is  not  observed,  tbexe  Is  a  diffi- 
culty in  removing  the  leathers  when  fin- 
isheil,  and  they  are  very  frequently  in- 
jured. When  very  large  numbers  of  leath- 
ers have  to  be  made,  it  is  worth  while  to 
provide  special  means  of  reukovnl  from  the 
dies.  The  best  means  constat  of  two  ringa 
of  metal  a  little  deeper  than  the  diea.  One 
ring  should  just  pass  freely  round  the  die 
A,  the  other  through  the  die  B.  The 
edges  of  these  rings  must  be  smooth 
and  i-ounded.  The  rings  merely  lie  on 
the  bench  beside  the  operator.  A\Tieu 
the  dies  are    sepai-ated,   the   leather  is 


carry  the  leather,  it  is  forced  over  the 
proper  rinfi'  H  these  rings  are  not  pro- 
vided, some  blunt  instrument  must  be 
used,  The  bell,  C,  fitting  upon  the  gnide, 
A,  is  in  every  way  superior  to  the  ring 
generally  used  for  forcing  the  leather  into 
the  dies.  The  small  holes  at  F  F,  are  to 
let  out  the  air.  The  arrungemant  of  screw 
press  for  forcing  home  the  bcU,  C,  neods 
no  description.  The  best  arrangement  of 
all  others  for  forcing  the  bell  home  is  hy- 
draulic power  itselt  When  a  press  is  nt 
hand,  the  leathers  are  best  prepared  by 
placing  the  dies  between  the  plattens,  and 
then  sJlowing  merely  a  slight  opening  of 
the  valve  to  produce  just  a  leakage  into 
the  cylinder,  by  which  means  a  very  slow 
and  uniform  motion  may  be  produced. 

After  being  forced  home  into  the  dies, 
the  leather  must  be  allowed  thoroughly  to 
set  When  it  gets  firm,  the  pressure  may 
be  removed  and  the  bell,  C,  withdrawn. 
Next  insert  the  ring,  E,  in  place  of  the 
bell,  C,  and  with  a  very  sharp  knifa  or 
chisel,  pare  the  leather  off  level.  If  you 
have  no  lathe  yon  must  finish  the  leather 
in  the  dies  to  the  section  shown  at  G,  bat 
if  you  have  a  lathe,  the  leather  ahoiUd  be 


should  be  forced  from  the  centre  ae  before, 
or  by  a  pressure  applied  tme  with  the  lop. 
The  centre  piece  A  is  requisite  for  facili- 
tating the  removal  of  the  leather  from  the 
die  B.  It  is  necessary  to  make  the  die  C 
with  a  bell  guide  C,  to  keep  itself  and  tho 
leather  centred  with  B.  When  the  leather 
has  set,  the  die  C  is  to  be  removed,  and 
the  plug  D  being  inserted,  the  leather  is 
to  be  pored  level  off.  It  should,  of  course, 
where  practicable,  be  finished  in  a  lathe 
to  the  section  at  E,  and  in  all  cases  dress- 
ed with  tallow  and  anti-attrition  powder. 
For  making  hat  leathers  the  arrange- 
ment of  dies  shown  in  Fig.  3  must  be  used. 
Tho  outer  die,  with  its  centre-piece,  will 
be  easily  understood  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  other  figures.  The  leather  L 
is,  in  this  case,  laid  with  the  grain  upwards, 
as  denoted  by  the  thick  line,  while  in  the 
other  cases  it  is  placed  with  the  grain 
downwards.  In  order  to  form  a  flat  brim 
to  the  leather  the  holding  down  cap  D  is 
provided  to  screw  on  to  the  die  B.  It 
must  not  hold  the  leather  with  excessive 
tightness,  otherwise  the  ram  C  will  burst 
the  centre  of  the  disc  The  upper  part  of 
D  forms  the  guide  for  the  ram  C,  After 
the  leather  is  set  it  should  be  put  on  to 
the  plug  E,  and  be  pared  round  the  edge. 
The  cron-n  should  be  cut  out  as  at  the 
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I  F,  F.  Both  these  trimminga  are, 
however,  better  done  in  the  iatbe.  Leath- 
ers thaa  made  canuot  fail  to  give  satis- 
faction. It  mast  be  borae  in  mind  that  do 
B  or  other  sticky  mal'.Tinl  should  go 


nsiialty  inserted  (see  Fig.  4),  the  leather 
is  forced  through  a  smaller  diameter  than 
its  own,  into  a  recess  suited  for  nothing 
so  veil  as  its  speedy  destruction.  Imme- 
diately the  preBsiire  is  put  on,  the  leather 
is  forced  into  the  shape  shown  at  X. 
The  result  is,  that,  instead  of  weariug 
equally,  it  soon  cuts  through  at  the  sharp 
corner  produced.  The  proper  way  to  in- 
sert a  leather  is  shown  at  Fig.  5.    Here  it 


n-ill  be  seen  that  the  leather  is  not  put 
tbrongb  an^  diameter  less  than  its  own. 
At  1  IS  inserted  a  loose  ring  of  meta)  ac- 
curately shaped  to  receive  the  back  of  the 
leather,  and  to  form  a  bed  for  it.  Thus 
the  leather  will  preserve  its  proper  shape; 
no  sharp  corners  will  be  formed,  and, 
therefore,  the  leather  will  really  wear  grad- 
ually away,  in  place  of  splitling  open  or 
tearing. 

So  far,  we  have  spoken  of  the  joints  stut- 
able  for  presses,  pumps,  and  accumulators. 
In  each  of  these  cases  there  is,  of  course, 
a  sliding  motion  through  the  joints.  We 
have  now  to  speak  of  those  joints^in 
pipes,  etc. — where  there  is  no  such  motion 
to  be  provided  for.  These  joints  are  usually 
made  by  screwing  up  discs  of  leather  or 
lead  between  sockets  and  glands.  The 
sar  faces  should  have  shght  circular 
grooves  turned  in  them.  Small  lengths 
of  copper  or  brass  tnbe  should  be  put  as 
insertions  where  the  joint  is  to  prevent 
particles  of  the  packing  from  being  forced 
into  the  pipes.  In  all  coses  where  long 
lengths  of  pipe  occnr,  expansion  joints 
should  be  provided. 

These  joints  should  bo  formed  on  the 
spigot  and  faucet  plan,  with  flanges  held 
together  by  nuts  and  bolts.  Between  the 
flanges  thick  rubber  washers  shoold  be 
placed,  to  allow  of  the  espansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  jiipes. 

The  joint  should  be  made  water-tight 
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by  a  cup  leather  on  the  spigot  and  fitting 
inside  the  faucet;  Fig.  6,  shows  the  coii- 
FIG6 


Bfiiiction  of  tliis  sort  of  joint  The  ring 
of  metttl  Y  may,  when  numbers  have  to  be 
made,  be  produced  by  a  pair  of  tools  in  a 
preae,  a  eoft  metal  being  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.    In  Fig.  G  R,  R  are  the  rubber 


washers,  and  S  a  loose  flange.  The  bolts 
pass  through  from  V  to  W.  It  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance  that  the  rubber  between  the 
spigot  and  faucet  allows  for  any  compres- 
sive action  on  the  joint,  while  the  other 
rubber  accommodates  any  stretching  ac- 

These  joints  are  easily  made,  ae  they 
are  all  simple  lathe  work,  and  where  any 
C|uantity  is  required  they  can  be  very  rap- 
idly bored  and  turned  with  special  toob. 
No  trouble  will  ever  occur  with  a  series  of 

i'ointa  properly  relieved  in  this  way.  A\'e 
lave  here  indicated  in  detail  the  correct 
way  to  go  to  work  in  making  hj'draulic 
joints.  Nothing  here  specilied  is  at  all 
superfinoua,  if  a  good  job  is  to  bo  nade. 
In  no  branch  of  constmctive  art  is  the 
saw,  "  What  is  worth  doing  should  bo 
done  well,"  more  fully  true  than  in  the 
designing  and  constructing  of  hydraulic 
fittings. 


EOTART  ENGINE. 

From  "'nie  Mwtmnlc!'  UagitiD*,'' 

MeBBTB.  JohnBon  and  GUI,  of  Unstone,  ■  parte,  so  as  to  inenre  its  >>6ing  atflftm- 
Derby,  have  lately  patented  some  improve-  tight  The  interior  contains  a  spring  ad- 
ments  in  rotary  engines  and  pumps.  In  | 
their  invention  a  direct  rotary  motion  is 
given  to  the  shaft  of  the  engine,  the  mov- 
ing parts  working  perfectly  steam-tight 
with  a  small  amount  of  friction.  'W'heu 
motion  is  given  from  on  external  source 
to  the  shaft,  the  piston  will  act  as  a  pump 
for  raising  or  forcing  water.  The  engine 
consists  of  a  cylinder,  secured  on  a 
foundation,  and  having  a  central  shaft 
working  in  bearings  at  each  end  On 
this  shaft  is  mounted  a  circular  piston, 
revolving  eccentrically  around  and  within 
the  cylinder,  at  the  top  of  which  the  inlet 
and  exhanst  pipes  are  applied.  Between 
the  ports  a  slot  is  cut,  in  which  a  slide 
has  a  reciprocating  motion,  and  which, 
therefore,  separates  the  exhaust  fi'om  the 
feed,  the  slide  also  working  in  grooves  cut 
within  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  being 
attached  to  the  piston  by  a  saddle  and 
knuckle  joint  in  connection  with  a  belt 
surrounding  the  piston,  but  not  rotating 
with  it.  By  this  arrangement  the  eccen- 
tric motion  of  the  piston  causes  the  slide 
to  ascend  and  descend  at  each  revolution 
of  the  shaft,  always  maintaining  a  perfect 
steam  stop.      The  piston  is  made  in  two 


justed  to  any  pressure  by  a  screw,  to  bind 
or  thrust  its  periphery  against  the  surface 
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^_^  Bie  cylinder,  and  ILe  onti-r  ring  is  di- 
nged into  two  parts,  so  that  it  can  b« 
apning  to  the  (ace  of  the  side.  The  end 
slso  of  Ihe  outer  ring  contains  a  groove, 
wherein  the  ring  attached  to  the  strap 
works,  which  connects  the  slide  to  the  re- 
Tolving  piston,  'The  strap  works  through 
the  end  of  the  alide,  and  is  connected  also 
to  a  spring  at  the  top  of  the  slide  to  keep 
it  to  ita  work.  When  used  as  a  pump  the 
chest  and  feed  valre  is  not  reqnired;  the 
feed  iind  esbanst  ports  serve  equally  for 
the  inlet  and  discharge  of  the  water,  the 
engine  working  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner aa  when  Bt«ani  is  applied. 

We  show  a  vertical  section  of  the  engine, 
in  which  a  is  the  end  plate  or  cover  of  the 
engine,  with  the  groove  b  cut  in  it  for  the 
reception  of  the  sliding  top  c,  attached  to 
the  cylindrical  piston  d  by  means  of  the 


jointed  strap  f  and  loose  ring  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  piston; /is  the  shaft  to  which 
the  piston  is  fixed,  and  9  is  the  screw  rod 
which  forces  the  piston  against  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cylinder;  k  is  the  feed  pipe,  and 
t  the  exhaust  ports,  the  aiTows  idiovring 
the  dii'eetion  of  the  steam  or  water  and 
the  consequent  course  of  the  piston.  The 
slide  rises  and  falls  within  the  groove  and 
within  the  slot  j  in  the  npiier  part  of  the 
engine  above  the  main  cyhnder,  being 
always  attached  to  the  ring  enclosing  the 
cylindrical  piston,  so  as  to  acquire  a  reci- 
procating vertical  motion  caused  by  the 
eccentric  movement  of  the  piston.  The 
engine  will  be  found  applicable  to  driving 
serew  propellers  where  direct  rotary  mo- 
tion is  desirable,  as  it  occnpies  a  very 
HHiall  space  in  comparison  with  that  ne- 
cessary for  a  reciprocating  engine. 


0^'  THF   EABLIEB  HISTORY  OP  THE  SCIENCE  OF  HEAT. 


a  snpplement  to  the  lectures  on  '  of  Music,  which,  in  its  turn,  had  tlio  stim- 
"Heat"'  which  have  recently  appefti-ed  in  ^  nlating  effect  of  Church  Ceremonial,  and 
this  jonmal,  it  will  not,  I  think,  he  out  of  ,  attained  some  perfection  in  the  16th  cen- 
place  to  give  a  short  account  of  some  of  tnry,  and  mnch  perfection  in  the  18th. 
the  principal  facts  connected  with  the  .  M.  Libri  very  truly  says,  "Les  recherches 
"      '■  '  ' "'  "'     '     "     des  Pythagoriciens  BUT  les  Tibrations  des 

corps  Bont  les  plus  anciennes  expt-riences 
de  physique  qui  soient  pnrvenuea  jusqn'h 
nous;'**  biit  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  results  of  these  experiments  were  ap- 
plied to  Music  as  an  art,  rather  than  to 
Kuuud  as  n  science.  Omitting,  then,  the 
question  of  the  precedence  of  Acoustics, 
we  yet  perceive  that  Heat  is  among  the 
yonnger  of  the  sciences.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that,  until  late  in  the  last  century, 
heat  was  regarded  as  a  chemical  agent, 
and  became  merged  more  or  less  into  che- 
mistry proper.  Separate  treatises  on  Heat 
were  unknown,  but  every  chemical  work 
devoted  some  chapters  to  the  acta  and 
operations  of  fire.  "  Car  en  effet,"  as  Lc- 
mery  remarks,  "c'est  par  !e  moyen  du  feu 
qu'on  vieut  v.  bout  de  presque  toutes  les 
op«!ration8  chimiques."  Hence  arose  such 
expressions  as  "Chymic  heat,"  "ye  hete  of 
ye  chimiets  fomace,"  etc.,  to  i'    ' 


earlier  history  of  the  science  of'Heat. 
doing  this  it  will  be  impossible  to  preserve 
any  great  continnity,  my  object  being 
rather  to  indicate  some  of  the  old  scien- 
tific treatises  in  which  experiments  are 
detailed,  and  to  supply  the  student  with  a 
means  of  reference  which  the  foregoing 
lectures  of  necessity  conid  not  afford.  The 
memoirs  and  the  works  of  recent  writers 
on  Heat  are  so  well  known  and  so  much 
■t  the  command  of  all  who  desire  to  piir- 
Ke  the  study,  that  it  will  be  sufiicieut  to 
mention  the  names  only  of  Cazin,  Clausius, 
Dmpmtx,  Franz,  Guthine,  Hehnholtz, 
Herachell,  Hirn,  Joule,  Knoblauch,  Kopp. 
Uagnos,  Mayer,  Melloni,  PouiUet,  Beg- 
UuSt,  fiolfotu'.  Stewart,  Tait,  Thomson, 
T]m<ilnll,  and  Wiedemann, 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  science  of 
Heat  properly,  so-called,  first  arose.  It  is 
Cfrtainly  a  younger  science  than  Statics, 
Dynamics,  Hydrostntice,  Hydrodynamics, 

PaenmaticB,  Optics,  Static  Electricity,  and  I  intense  degrees  of  beat     Then,  again,  the 
Uagnetism.    I  question  whether  Acountics    theory  of  Phlogiston  is  essentially  a  heat 

an  be  added  to  this  list,  although  it  has  j 

ever  had  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  art      •  "Hi'^toirc  iire  8ci<mcra  iiaThi'iii:rt> 
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tlieory  in  one  sense,  but  it  has  ever  been 
regarded  as  a  clieuiioal  theory,  becuuse 
the  action  of  heat  ia  bo  cloBely  associated 
with  the  majority  of  chemical  operations 
that  the  scieBtJfic  cared  not  to  step  aside 
to  examine  the  nature  of  heat  itself,  pre- 
ferring to  leave  the  examination  of  the 
cause,  to  study  that  of  the  ultimate  effect 
Boe'rhaava  in  hia  adniirahle  "Elemeuta 
Cheniiw,"  the  most  extensiTe  chemical 
work  which  had  up  to  that  time  (1732) 
appeared,  darotes  a  good  deal  of  apace  to 
the  "instruments"  of  chemistry,  "begin- 
ning," aa  he  remarks,  "with  fire,  by  rea- 
son that  no  chemical  operation  ever  was, 
or  can  be  hereafter  performed,  to  which 
fire  does  not  contribute."  (It  may  be  re* 
marked  here  that  ftre  and  heal  were  often 
used  as  almost  synonymous  terms  by  old 
writers;  thus  Boerhaave  says  "Fire  ex- 
pands even  the  hardest  bodiea.")  I  im- 
agine that  Francis  Bacon's  little  treatise 
"  De  Forma  Calidi,"  was  the  tirst  attempt 
to  raise  Heat  into  a  separate  science.  It 
was  an  utter  failure,  yet  the  attempt  is  to 
be  applauded,  for  it  was  the  lack  of  obser- 
vation and  the  paucity  and  obscurity  of 
the  knowledge  iiossessed  at  that  time  by 
the  world  at  Urge  in  regard  to  hent,  that 
of  necessity  resulted  in  the  failure.  What 
are  we  to  say  to  such  an  assertion  as  the 
following?  "Omuino  calor  ciEilestium  au- 
getur  tribus  modis;  videlicet  ex  perpen- 
diculo,  ex  propinquitate  aive  perigiEo,  «t 
ex  conjunctione  sive  consortio  stellarum." 
8.  Oravesande  in  his  excellent  "Physices 
Slementa  Mathematica" — one  of  the  best 
illustrated  works  on  Physics  which  has  ever 
appeared,  and  which  may  even  now  be 
consulted  with  advantage— gives  45  pages 
("Editio  tertia,  duplo  auctior,"  17i2)  to 
Heat,  and  231  to  Light  He  commences  the 
"Liber  de  igne"  with  the  very  pertinent 
remark,  in  his  blunt  rugged  Latinity, 
"Pauca  de  igne  noruntphUosophi;  multa 
ipaos  latent,"  adding  very  sensibly  (and  it 
is  to  be  wished  that  his  example  were  more 
often  followed)  "  Hypotheses  non  flngam ; 
generahora,  que  experimentis  deduci  pos- 
se mihi  videntur,  eo  quo  potere  mehoro 
or  dine,  dicam." 

The  production  of  fire  by  the  refraction 
and  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients.  The  sacred 
fire  of  Yestawae  re-kindled  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  reflected  from  a  metallic  mirror, 
and,  according  to  Pliny,  the  mirror  was 
Bometimes  replaced  by  a  glass  globe  filled 


with  water,  Aristophanes  clearly  alludes 
to  the  use  of  glass  lenses  as  burning  glats- 
cs,  in  the  Ne^Aoi. 

Lactantius,  in  his  curious  treatise  " 
Ira  Dei,"  mentions  that  a  glass  globe  tilled 
with  water  and  placed  in  the  rays  of  the 
aun,  will  kindle  fire  even  in  the  coldest 
weather.*  Baptista  Porta  in  his  ever  new, 
ever  interesting  treatise,  "Magia;  Natura^ 
ha" — which  links  the  magic  of  Art  of  Enst- 
ei-n  civilization  with  the  magic  of  Nature  of 
Western  civilization,  Chaldtean  mysticism 
and  Theurgy  with  the  Realism  of  the 
Benaissance — Baptista  Porta  mentions 
the  fact  that  heat,  sound,  and  cold  may 
be  reflected  by  mirrors  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  bght  is  reflected.  As  a  delicate 
instrument  of  observation  in  the  case 
the  reflected  cold,  Porta  placed  his  eye  in 
the  focas  of  the  mirror,  as,  some  two  and 
a  half  centuries  later.  Dr.  Tyndall  plac«d 
hia  eye  in  a  focua  of  dark  heat  rays  in 
order  to  see  whether  any  light  accom- 
panied the  heat  rays.  Porta's  account  is 
interesting  ;  it  occiu's  in  the  seventeenth 
book,  and  ia  entitled  "  Calorem,  frigus,  et 
vocem  specnio  concavo  reflectero."  "Si 
quis  candela  in  loco,"  he  continues,  "  ubi 
spectabilis  res  locnri  debet  apposueri^ 
accedet  candela  per  acrem  usque  ad  ocu- 
los,  et  illos  calore  et  lumine  ofiendet,  hoe 
autem  miiabilius  erit,  ut  calor,  ita  frigns 
reflectitur,  ai  eo  loco  nix  objiciatur,  a 
oculum  tetigerit,  quia  sensibilis  etiam 
frigus  percipiet."  Somewhat  later  Ham- 
ems  Poppius  calcined  antimony  "  per  ra- 
dios solares"  with  the  use  of  a  lens,  in 
order  to  determine  whence  came  the  gain 
of  weight.  Bonaventure  CavaUeri,  the 
discoverer  of  infinitesimals,  writing  in 
1632,  statsa  that  he  was  able  to  inflame 
dry  substances  by  reflecting  the  heat 
emitted  by  charcoal  fire  by  means  of  a 
spherical  speculum  ;  by  using  a  parabolic 
reflector  he  produced  l^e  same  effect  at  a 
distance  of  S  ft.,  a  small  fire  of  wood  be- 
ing the  source  of  heat  He  recommends 
a  hyperbohc  reflector,  and  asserts  that  the 
impressions   of     heat,    cold,    sound,    and 
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scent  move  in  straight  lines.'*'  Athanasius 
Eircher  has  also  treated  of  reflection  in 
his  "  Ars  Magna  Lucis  et  Umbrae." 

The  term  *'  radiant  heat "  was  intro- 
dnced  by  Scheele  in  his  treatise  entitled 
"Luft  und  Feuer."  Pictet  in  his  celebrated 
"Essais  Physiques snrle Feu"(1790)dem- 
onstrated  the  enormous  velocity  of  propa- 
ffation  of  radiant  heat;  he  also  treats  of 
absorption,  and  reflection  of  heat,  and  of 
latent  and  specific  heat.  Prevost  made 
known  his  "  Theory  of  Exchanges  "  in 
1791  through  the  medium  of  the  "  Jour- 
nal de  Physique." 

Black  discovered  *'  latent  heat "  about 
the  year  1760  ;  his  pupil  Irvine  introduced 
the  term  "  capacity  for  heat,"  while  Gado- 
lin  replaced  it  in  1784  by  the  term  "specific 
heat.'*    In  connection  with  the  determina- 


stances,  and  determined  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  radiation  of  heat.  He  main- 
tained, however,  that  air  is  as  essential  to 
radiation  as  it  is  to  convection. 

The  subject  of  the  conduction  of  heat 
was  discussed  at  some  length  by  Lambert 
in  his  "Pyrometrie,"  published  in  1779, 
but  the  earlier  mathematioal  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  due  to  Fourier,  and  is  de- 
tailed in  a  paper  entitled  "  The©rie  Ana- 
lytique  do  la  Chaleur,"  communicated  to 
the  Academic  des  Sciences  in  1807.  His 
definition  of  conductivity  is  extremely 
lucid,  and  he  has  treated  of  the  cooling  of 
an  uniformly  heated  sphere  with  great  in- 
genuity and  elaboration.  Poisson  and 
Camot  have  also  applied  the  higher 
mathematics  to  the  elucidation  of  various 
questions  connected  with  the  science  of 


tion  of  the  specific  heats  of  various  sub-   heat,  and  in  our  day  Helmholtz,  Clausius, 
stances,   the   following    names  are  most   and  Thomson. 


TO-ominent :  Wilke,  Lavoisier,  Laplace, 
kirwan,  Dalton,  Dulong,  Petit,  De  la 
Rive,  Begnault,  Favre,  Silbermann,  Be- 
rard,  De  la  Prevostaye,  and  Desains. 

As  regards  the  air  thermometer,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Galileo  invented  it 
about  the  year  1597 ;  some  attribute  it  to 
Sanctorio  of  Padua,  others  to  Cornelius 
Drebbel  of  Alcmaer,  while  others,  again, 
maintain  that  it  was  discovered  by  each 
of  these  men  independently  of  each  other. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  Accademia 
de  Cimento  first  constructed  a  fluid  ther- 
mometer   in    1655    or    1656.      Edmund 
Halley  introduced  mercury  in  the  place  of 
alcohoL     Otto  von  Guericke  was  the  first 
to  take  the  freezing  of  water  as  the  lowest 
limit  of  the  scale,   while  Benaldini,   in 
1694,  proposed  the  boiling  and  the  freez- 
ing points  of  water  as  the  opposite  limits 
of  toe  thermometrio  scale.      A  kind  of 
rude  differential  air  thermometer  is  men- 
tioned by  Sturmius  in  his   "Collegium 
Experimentale  sive    Curiosum"    (1676). 
Sir  John  Leslie  described  the  differential 
air  thermometer  which  bears  his  name, 
in  1804,  in  his  ''Experimental  Enquiry 
into    the    Nature    and    Propagation    of 
Heat" 

Leslie's  principal  work  is  his  "  Essay  on 
Heat,*'  in  which  ho  described  the  radi- 
ative and  absorptive  power  of  various  sub- 


•  OftTalleri  was  born  tn  Milan  in  1608  ;  ho  diod  in  1947.  The 
akovs  IB  extract  J 1  from  a  work  entitled  **  Lo  apecchk>  Ustorio: 
eaaco  trattato  delle  scttloni  Coniche  etalcuni  loro  mirablli 
eAtti  iDtorgn  a]  lamo,  caklo,  freddo,  suooo,  et  moto  ancora." 
Bolociia,ie32. 
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Mariotte  and  Hooke  observed  that  glass 
cuts  off  many  of  the  rays  of  radiant  heat. 
M.  Do  la  Boche  discovered,  in  1812,  that 
radiant  heat,  which  has  passed  through 
glass,  has  lost  the  rays  which  glass  most 
readily  intercepts,  and  that,  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  radiating  source  rises,  so 
does  the  readiness  of  the  radiant  heat  to 
pass  through  glass  increase.  Nobili  and 
Melloni  worked  together  on  the  subject 
of  radiant  heat.  The  former  invented  the 
thermopile,  while  the  latter  made  the  im- 
portant discovery  that  rock-salt  is  veiy 
transparent  to  all  kinds  of  heat,  and  that, 
by  using  lenses  and  prisms  of  rock-salt, 
dark  heat  rays  may  be  refracted  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  that  light  is  refracted 
by  glass.  These  results  were  pubhshed 
in  the  celebrated  treatise  entitled  "La 
Thermochrose,  ou  la  Coloration  Calor- 
rifique,"  and  were  at  first  received  with 
some  credulity  by  the  Parisian  savans. 

The  most  notable  experiments  in  con- 
nection with  the  polarization  of  heat 
were  made  by  Be'rard  iu  1812  ("Me- 
moires  d'Arceuil,"  voL  iii.),  and  later  by 
Forbes. 

The  Abbe  Rochon  endeavored  to  deter- 
mine the  comparative  heating  effects  of 
the  various  colored  rays  of  the  spectrum 
as  early  as  the  year  1776  ;  he  employed 
a  flint-glass  prism  and  an  air  thermometer,, 
and  reckoned  the  heating  power  of  the 
red  rays  to  be  about  eight  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  violet  In  1798  Leslie 
(?),  by  using  a  differential  arr  thermome- 
ter, found  the  calorific  eneigies  of  blue^ 
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green,  yellow,  and  red  to  be  as  1  :  4  :  9  : 
and  16.  In  1800,  Sir  WUHam  Herschell 
employed  a  small  mercurial  thermometer 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  hottest  part  of  the 
spectrum  is  beyond  the  red  rays.  A  de- 
tailed account  of  recent  research  on  this 
subject  (especially  of  the  "  long  spectrum 
of  the  electric  light")  will  be  found  in 
Tyndall's. work  "On  Heat  treated  as  a 
Mode  of  Motion." 

The  history  of  heat  theories  has  not 
been  alluded  to  above  because  the  history 
o[  the  kinetic  theory  was  discussed  at 
some  length  in  the  first  of  the  foregoing 
loctures,*  and  I  have  elsewhere  f  treated 
of  one  of  the  phases  of  the  material  theory. 


Bergman's  "De  Materia  Caloris"  may 
also  be  consulted  by  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  part  of  the  subject.  Of 
recent  works  on  Heat  I  would  especially 
mention  Clausius  "  On  the  Mechanical 
Theory  of  Heat;"  the  treatise  of  Tait  "On 
Thermodynamics;  the  "Theorie  De  la 
Chaleur"  of  M.  Desains,  and  the  "Ther- 
modynamique"  of  M.  Bertin.J 

It  is  hoped  that  the  above  facts — desul- 
tory though  they  be — may  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  desire  to  follow  the  literature 
of  the  science  of  Heat  in  greater  detail 
than  is  possible  in  lectures,  which  are 
rather  for  purposes  of  demonstration  than 
for  the  discussion  of  facts  connected  with 
the  history  of  a  science. 


EXPEEIMENTS  ON  IBON  AND  STEEL. 


Traaalated  from  **  G6nle  Civil." 


M.  Knut  Styffe,  a  Swedish  engineer, 
has  published  the  results  of  experiments 
made  by  him  to  determine  the  elasticity 
and  resistance  of  iron  and  steel. 

These  experiments  were  made  to  eluci- 
date the  questions  to  which  the  "Diete 
Nationale"  had  called  the  attention  of 
Government,  with  reference  to  the  fitness 
of  the  metals  of  Sweden  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  fixed  and  rolling  material,  and  to 
their  value  as  affected  by  their  quality. 

The  experiments  were  generally  made 
by  traction,  upon  bars  1.50  metres  long 
by  125  millim.  sq.;  some  being  rough 
from  from  the  forge,  others  finished  by 
the  file.  The  traction  was  effected  by  the 
hydraulic  press,  and  was  measured  by  the 
aid  of  a  lever  with  unequal  arms.  In 
order  to  allow  for  the  influence  of  foreign 
substances,  as  carbon,  silicium,  etc.,  which 
are  always  found  in  iron,  a  great  number 
of  chips  from  the'bars  were  analyzed. 

The  experiments  were  made  upon  iron 
and  puddled  i^el  No.  2,  from  different 
forges  ;  upon  Bessemer  steel  and  iron  of 
different  manufactories  in  Sweden;  on  the 
cast-steel  of  DalecarHe,  on  Krupp*s  steel, 
on  the  English  Lowmoor  puddled  iron, 
and  others. 


*t 


Sopt. 


-  " Chemical  News,"  vol.  xx.  p.  18.    ("Am.  Repr. 
1809,  p.  12J). 

t  *'  0:i  the  Theory  of  Phlogiston,"  •*  PhiloBophical  Magazlae  " 
for  Jauuary,  1808. 

X  The  last  two  treatises  arc  published  in  tho  «  Rocueil  do 
Rapporte  sur  Tetat  des  Lcitres  et  les  Progrte  do  Sciences  en 
France,'*  a  scries  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too 
mghU'. 


It  was  found  that  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures permanent  elongations  depend  on 
the  chemical  composition,  on  the  mode  of 
fabrication,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
loads  are  applied. 

Cold  hammering  and  cold  rolling  in- 
crease the  limit  of  elasticity  and  resist- 
ance to  rupture,  but  diminish  elongation. 
The  action  of  heat  produces  opposite 
effects. 

Increase  of  carbon  augments  solidity 
and  diminishes  ductility.  Phosphorus  in 
small  quantity  seems  to  have  the  same 
effect. 

Tempering  raises  the  limit  of  elasticity 
even  in  iron.  Tempering  followed  by 
proper  annealing  increases  resistance  to 
rupture  ;  without  annealing,  it  sensibly 
lessens  the  solidity  of  steeL 

The  co-eflicient  of  elasticity  depends 
less  upon  the  composition  of  the  metal 
than  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  worked. 

Traction  and  hammering  diminish  elas- 
ticity ;  heat  increases  it ;  it  seems  also  to 
depend  on  density. 

The  author  thinks  steel,  particularly 
Bessemer  steel,  superior  to  iron  in  the 
majority  of  cases. 

Experiments  in  traction  with  the  Carre 
machme,  at  the  temperature  15  fleg.,  80 
deg.,  100  and  200  C,  seem  to  prove  that. 
A  temperature  of  100  to  200  deg.  C,  does 
not  sensibly  affect  the  resistance  of  steel, 
but  augments  that  of  soft  iron. 
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The  ductilitj  of  iron  and  steel  is  not 
diminished  by  cold  ;  that  of  steel,  and 
still  more  that  of  iron,  is  diminished  by 
heat. 

The  limit  of  elasticity  increases  with 
cold  and  diminishes  with  heat  The 
eo-efficient  of  elasticity  varies  slowly  at 
high  or  low  temperatures. 

These  results  seem  to  be  contradicted 
by  the  breaking  of  rails  and  of  axles,  which 


occur  in  winter  more  frequenty  than  in 
summer ;  but,  according  to  the  author, 
this  is  due  to  the  rigidity  of  the  supports. 
M.  Sandberg,  wishing  to  verify  the 
conclusions  of  M.  Styffe,  has  made  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  resistance  of  these 
metals  to  shocks,  and  has  met  with  con- 
trary results.  He  thinks  this  shows  a 
difference  between  the  laws  of  resistance 
to  traction  and  to  shock. 


THE   UNIFOBM   MOTION  OF  WATER  IN    CANALS  AND  MVEES. 


Translated  flrom  ^  Polytdchnischos  Ccntrolblatt.'* 


On  the  31st  of  October,  1868,  at  Bern, 
Gtangnillet,  civil  engineer,  presented  a 
paper  containing  a  contribution  to  the 
determination  of  a  formula  for  the  uniform 
motion  of  water  in  canals  and  rivers. 
The  author,  in  a  review  of  the  history  of 
this  question,  mentions  Guglielmi,  Pitot, 
Daniel  Bemouilli,  Brahms  and  Dubuat ; 
he  then  gives  the  formula  due  to  Prony. 
RH  =  aV  +  bVa,  in  which  R  is  the  hy- 
draulic depth  (mean  radius),  i.  e.,the  sec- 
tional area  of  the  water  divided  by  the 
wet  perimeter  ;  H,  the  fall  or  inclination 
of  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  v  the  mean 
velocity  of  the  water;  a  =  0.000044™  ; ; 
b  =  0.000309".  These  co-efficients  were  ' 
determined  by  Prony  from  30  measure- 
ments by  Dubuat  and  one  by  De  Chezy. 
Eytelwein  obtained  from  these  31  French 
measurements,  and  55  made  in  Germany, 
bv  Bninnings,  Woltmann  and  Funk, 
a'=  0.000024  and  b =0.000366.  Brahms, 
of  Germany  (1753),  and  Chezy,  of  France, 
(1755),  found  for  velocities  greater 
than  one  meter,  R  H  =  bV^  ;  in  which 
b  =  0.0004. 

The  results  of  experiments  on  many 
large  canals,  streams  and  conduits,  gave 
rise  to  a  well-founded  want  of  confidence 
in  the  adequacy  of  these  formulas.  Darcy, 
In^pecteur  Oetwral  des  Fonts  el  Cfiauiteeif, 
who  built  the  aqueduct  at  Dijon,  found, 
by  experiments  on  pipes,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  interior  wall  affects  the  dis- 
charge of  water  ;  for  example,  that  the  co- 
efficient of  resistance  in  ola  pipes  is  about  \ 
as  large  as  in  new.  Darcy  and  Bazin, 
by  a  aeries  of  experiments  made  in  con- 
jnnction,  proved  that  there  is  a  similar 
effect  of  tne  condition  of  the  wall  upon 
the  flow  of  water  in  canals.  In  these  ex- 
periments the  velocities  were  directly  de- 


termined by  the  improved  Pitot's  tube, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  quantity  of  water 
admitted  into  the  canal  by  a  sluice  was 
accurately  determined.  Bazin  found  that 
in  the  formula 

the  co-efficient  is  not  constant,  but  a  func- 
tion of  R,  and  that  in  general  it  increases 
with  H,  but  that  the  influence  of  H,  and 
that  of  the  profile  of  the  canal,  could  be 
neglected;  so  that  he  deduced  the  formula 


KH=(»  +  ^>. 


and  determined  the  following  values  of  a 
and  b  in  meters: 

(1.)  Canals  carefully  lined  with  planed 
boards,  or  with  pure  cement,  a =0.00015, 
b  =  0.0000045. 

(2. )  Cimals  with  lining  of  rough  boards, 
hewn  stone  or  brick,  a  =  0.00019, 
b  =  0.0000133. 

(3.)  Canals  with  lining  of  rubble, 
a  =  0.00024,  b  =  0.00006. 

(4.)  Canals  in  earth,  a  =0.00028, 
b  =  0.00035. 

Kutter,  in  Bern,  makle  measurements 
in  a  stream  in  Switzerland,  and  found 
a  =  0.0004,  b  =  0.0007. 

At  the  time  of  Bazin's  experiments, 
Capt.  A.  A.  Humphreys  and  Lieut.  H. 
Abbot,  a  Commission  of  the  United  States 
Government,  made  hydraulic  surveys  on 
the  Mississippi,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  to  New  Orleans.  The  Mississippi 
between  these  limits  has  an  area  of  over- 
flaw  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  area  of 
Germany.  The  channel  has  a  mean 
breadth  of  1,000  to  1,500  meters,  and  a 
maximum  depth  of  45  meters.  Below  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  the  difference  between 
high  and  low  water  is  15  meters,  and  the 
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greatest  discharge  is  estimated  at  about 
33,000  cubic  meters  in  a  second,  with  a 
mean  velocity  of  2.10  meters.  The  Com- 
mission, working  from  1850  to  1860,  con- 
sidered no  velocity-formula  sufficient  for 
their  purpose,  and  that  a  direct  deter- 
mination of  the  law  of  flow  of  the  river 
was  necessary.  Pitot's  pipes  and  Wolt- 
mann's  Tachometer  could  not  be  used 
in  finding  the  mean  velocity.  Double 
floats  were  therefore  employed,  the  heavier 
moving  in  the  lower  current,  the  Hghter 
in  the  surface  ;  both  connected  by  a  small 
cord.  The  path  of  the  float  was  deter- 
mined by  means  of  two  theodoUtes  at  the 
ends  of  a  base-line  on  shore.  By  this 
means  it  was  found  that  the  plane  of  maxi- 
mum velocity  coincided  with  the  free  sur- 
face when  a  strong  wind  was  blowing  down 
stream  ;  but,  in  case  of  a  gentle  wind 
blowing  down,  it  was  0.30  of  the  total 
depth  below  the  surface  ;  while  in  case  of 
a  wind  blowing  up  stream  it  fell  below 
the  middle. 

Humphreys  and  Abbot  deduced  from 
their  measurements  that  the  diminution 
of  velocity,  both  vertically  and  horizon- 
tally, was  indicated  by  a  parabola,  the  axis 
of  which  passes  through  the  point  of 
greatest  velocity,  having  for  abscissas  the 
velocities  and  depths  for  ordinates.  Bazin 
and  others  find  the  same  law.  The  Ameri- 
can observers  refer  the  retarded  velocity 
at  the  surface  in  still  air  to  the  friction  of 
the  air  ;  but  Bazin  has  proven  by  experi- 
ment, that  in  small  canals  such  friction  is 
not  perceptible,  though  the  greatest  velo- 
city IS  not  always  at  the  surface. 

In  the  formula  of  Humphreys  and 
Abbot 

^=[V^  0.0025  m  +V68.7R,Vh -0.05V  mj 

m  =  0.933 -f--/K  +  0.4Tr  ^ 

V  and  R  having  same  meaning  as  before, 
Bj  denotesthe  sectional  area  divided  by 
its  perimeter.  As  both  functions  of  m 
have  a  small  value,  Grebenau,  a  Bavarian 
engineer,  rejects  them  and  puts 

V  =  KiVr~7h     or     V  =  K-v/Ri7H 
since  Rj    is  nearly  the  half  of  R,  and, 
therefore,  K=  K^  -f-  -/ij. 

The  limits  of  the  change  of  value  in  K, 
resulting  from  the  neglected  functions  of 
m,  are  very  near-  each  other.  Kutter's 
comparison  of  this  simple  formula  with 
the  .original,  both  for  falls   with   great 


depth  and  small  incline,  and  the  converse, 
shows  that  K  lies  between  5.7  and  5.0 
meters. 

The  American  formula  is  suited  to  the 
results  of  the  measurements  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  agrees  with  the  results  which 
Grebenau  obtained  from  his  experiments 
on  the  Rhine  and  the  rivers  of  Bavaria, 
and  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  gene- 
ral results  of  measurements  on  waters  of 
small  incHne,  and  depth  of  more  than  2 
meters.  Kutter  and  Ganguillet  made 
measurements  in  the  summer  of  1867,  on 
canals  with  great  slope,  at  Merlingen,  at 
a  time  when  the  flow  was  a  Httle  greater 
than  usual  (131  cub.  ft.  a  second).  They 
found  the  mean  velocity  V  determined  by 
observation,  and  V,  as  calculated  by  the 
American  formula,  as  follows  : 

(1.)  At  the  Grdnbach  sluice  : 

H  =  0.083  to  0.107;  B  =  0.108  to  0.198. 
V==  3.6  to  5.8m.;  Vj  =  0.8  to  1.3m, 

(2.)  At  the  Gerbebach  sluice: 

H==«.112  to  0.237;  B  =  0.059. 

V  =  2.6to3.1m.;  Vj  =  0.7  to  0.8m. 

(3.)  At  the  Gontenbach  sluice: 

H  =0.042  to  0.046;  R  =  0.098  to  0.112. 

V  =  2.9to3.3m.;  Vi=0.7toa8m. 

(4.)  At  the  Alpbach  sluice: 

H  =  0.023  to  0.032;  R  =  0.209  to  0.229. 
,      V=2.4to2.6m.;  V,  =0.9  to  1.0m. 

In  case  of  great  fall  the  American  for- 
mula, therefore,  gives  too  small  velocities. 
The  same  is  true  of  Bazin's  formula.  This 
answered  very  well  for  small  streams  with 
falls  greater  than  I  to  100,  and  gives  use- 
ful results  for  European  rivers  less  than 
6"  deep. 

The  experiments  at  Merlingen  fully 
prove  the  influence  of  the  roughness  of 
the  wetted  surface.  At  the  Gontenbach 
sluice,  where  the  masonry  is  carefully  laid 
with  large,  fair-worked  stones,  the  actual 
velocities  roughly  agreed  in  the  average 
with  the  velocities  calculated  by  Bazin's 
formula  for  cut-stone  and  quarry-stone ; 
while  at  the  Alpbach  sluice,  where  the  work 
is  of  rough  stone  and  damaged,  the  formula 
for  rough  stone  gives  too  large  results, 
and  a  roughness  between  that  of  rubble 
and  earth  must  be  assumed. 

Applying  Bazin's  formula  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, where  the  fall  is  as  low  as  0.0000034, 
the  results  are  too  small.  This  formula 
gives  the  greatest  velocity  if  R=oo,  be- 
cause in  that  case 
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henoe,  we  always  have 

Taking  the  value  given  for  the  smoothest 
walls,  a  =  0.00015,  we  have 


V<;a6\/BH. 

To  a  fall  H  =  0.0000038  and  a  hydrau- 
lic depth  R=22.7",  corresponds  (e,  g.  in 
the  Mississippi)  the  actual  mean  ve- 
locity 1.21" ;  hence 

VBH  =  0.009282,  and  V  =  130 Vb/EL 

The  formula  of  Bazin  therefore  gives  too 
small  velocities,  while  the  American  is 
exact,  since  it  gives 

V=  5.7 -/RH-f-  (0.0000088)i  =  130 -/RH; 

The  discrepancies  between  the  formula 
of  Bazin  and  that  of  Humphreys  &  Abbot 
are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they 
correspond  to  extreme  ratios,  as  in  each  a 


function  of  R  or  of  H  was  neglected,  as 
the  influence  of  either  was  found  of  little 
importance.  The  author  of  the  paper, 
therefore,  concludes  that  the  velocity  does 
not  always  vary,  either  as  the  square  root 
of  B,  as  in  the  American  formula,  or  as 
the  square  root  of  H,  as  in  the  French 
formula.     Assuming 

then,  if  the  cases  represented  in  the  above 
formulas  be  regarded  as  extreme,  x  must 
vanr  between  ^  and  ^  and  y  between  ^ 
and  1,  whether  H  and  B  be  great  or  small. 
A  single  formula  with  constant  co-effi- 
cients of  H  and  B  cannot  correspond  in  all 
cases  to  the  results  of  measurements. 
Attemps  to  construct  such  formiilas  have 
been  made  by  Gaukler,  in  France,  and 
lately  by  Hagen,  in  Berlin.  A  general 
formula,  from  the  results  of  Bazin  and 
Mississippi  experiments,  has  been  con- 
structed by  Kutter  &  Gauguillet,  which 
will  be  published  at  a  future  time. 


THE  INTENSITY  OF  ELECTRIC  BATTERIES. 

Translated  from  <*AimaIeB  de  Genie  Ciyil.'* 


At  a  late  session  of.  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  M.  Th.  de  Moncel  pre- 
sented a  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
coupling  of  a  series  of  piles.  The  learned 
electrician  had  already,  in  two  previous 
memoirs,  demonstrated  that  the  intensity 
of  the  resultant  current  of  a  series  of  piles 
is  given  by  the  formula: 

T  nE 

in  which  a  denotes  the  number  of  groups 
in  the  series,  and  b  the  number  of  ele- 
ments in  each  group.  From  this,  it  can 
be  shown  (the  maximum  value  of  /being 
reached  when  a  B  =  hr)  that  the  number 
pf  groups  which  must  be  joined  in  ten- 
sion that  a  given  pile  may  furnish  for  a 
given  circuit,  r,  its  maximum  e£fect,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  formula: 

while  the  number  of  elements  of  each 
group  united  in  quantity  is  given  by  the 
formula: 


=■/¥■ 


It  was  also  observed  that  each  of  these 
couplings,  being  algebraically  compared 


with  the  couplings  made  all  in  tension,  or 
all  in  quantity,  furnish  two  limits  at 
which  the  electric  intensities  become 
equal,  and  that  these  limits  were  reached 
by  3,  4,  5,  &c.,  elements  united  in  quan- 
tity: 

(1.)  In  (he  pile  disposed  in  tenmony  when 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit  r  is  equal  to 
h  h  h  ^'f  ^^  ^^^  total  resistance  of  the 
pile. 

(2.)  In  the  pile  dif^posed  for  quantity, 
when  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  ^,  \, 
I,  &c.,  of  the  resistance  of  a  single  ele- 
ment. 

Again,  it  was  seen  that  between  these 
limits  there  was  a  gain  in  disposing  the 
pile  in  series  of  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.,  elements 
united  in  quantity,  when  the  values  of  r, 
being  less  than 


nB 
-2* 


n  R       nB       nB 


5 


-I       ~- 


B 

— ,1 

2 


are  greater  than 

B  B  B 

^  4*  5* 

These  results  being  only  the  conse- 
quence of  the  comparison  of  combinations 
in  series  disposed  for  tension  and  quan- 
tity, there   would  be  nothing  to    show 
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whether,  in  the  comparison  of  the  various 
arrangements  in  series,  one  would  not 
find  for  the  limiting  values  of  r  (in  the 
conditions  of  maximum)  dispositions 
more  favorable  to  each  of  the  syst  ms  of 
groups.  M.  de  Moncel  has  undertaken  to 
determine  this. 

He  begins  with  the  formulas: 


=/-? 


and  he  finds  values  of  r  corresponding  to 
the  different  systems  of  couplings  at  their 
maximum  conditions.     He  finds: 

(1.)    That  if 


(2.) 


« 


(( 


•  c 


(C 


(C 
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,a  =  n, 
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n 
a= — » 
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r  =  nR 
nB 
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nR 
lU 


r  =  -  r- 
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r=  -,-77 
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b 
b 
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r  «=_ 
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4R 
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The  conclusion  is,  that  the  resistances  of 
the  exterior  circuit,  the  most  favorable  to 
the  grouping  of  the  pile  in  double,  triple, 
quadruple,  etc.,  elements,  correspond  to 
the  number  expressing  the  total  resistance 
of  all  the  elements  of  which  the  pile  is 
composed,  divided  by  the  square  of  the 
number  of  elements  which  constitute  each 
of  the  groups  of  these  different  combina- 
tions. 

Upon  this  principle,  using  the  number 
931,  which  represents  the  resistance  of  a 
Daniell  element,  expressed  in  metric  units 
of  a  telegraphic  wire  of  4  millimetres,  we 
find  that  for  a  Daniell  of  12  elements  the 
best  conditions  of  use  are: 

(1.)  In  12  series  of  simple  elements,  when  r  = 

11172m. 
(2.)  In  C  series  of  doable  elements,  when  r  = 

2793m. 
(3.)  In  3  series  of  triple  elements,  when  r  = 

1241m. 
(4.)  In  4  series  of  quadrnple  elements,  when 

r  =  698m. 
(5.)  In  2  series  of  sextnple  elements,  when  r  = 

310m. 
(6.)  In  1  series  of  12  elements  in  quantity,  when 

r  =  77m. 

Considering  the  question  under  another 


point  of  view,  it  is  also  seen  that  when  r 
IS  equal  to 


nR, 


nR 


n^ 
"3 


^    R       R 


a  does  not  correspond  to 

n     n 


n, 


2      3 


as  the  limits  in  question  seem  to  indicate, 
but  to 


^   V^      V-6     '"      ^^* 

while 


A 


■/3 


b=  1,  ^2,    \/'3 

In  the  fir<»t  memoirs  M.  de  Moncel  has 
shown  the  values  of  a  and  6,  correspond- 
ing to  a  given  intensity  /.  These  formu- 
las are: 


2Ir 


b=: 


2IR 


But,  that  these  may  be  ppplicable,  r  must 
be  less  than  n  B,  For  it  is  only  when  6 
is  greater  than  unity  that  the  maximum 
is  reached  when  a  B  =  b  r. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  NOTES. 

FUBNACES  FOB  Meltino  Steel.— Mt.  J.  Suter,  of 
Hereford,  and  Mr.  T.  Hinde,  of  Fownhope, 
near  Hereford,  have  patented  an  invention  which 
consists  in  constructing  furnaces  lor  melting  steel 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  in  the  combustion  of 
fuel  in  the  furnaces,  by  which  means  great  economy 
of  fuel  is  said  to  be  effected,  a  higher  temperature 
obtained,  and  great  control  over  the  action  of  the 
furnaces  at  the  same  time  secured.  These  im- 
provements are  also  applicable  to  the  furnaces  of 
steam  boilers.  The  fdmace  is  constructed  of  tluree 
principal  parts,  namely,  of  a  gas-ffenerating  cham- 
ber, a  combustion  chamber,  ana  a  BuperheatiuR 
chamber.  In  the  first  or  gas  chamber,  the  solia 
fuel  is  converted  into  gaseous  fuel  by  being  ignited 
and  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  to 
convert  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  into  carbonic  oxide. 
The  second  chamber  of  the  furnace  consists  of  a 
reverberatory  chamber,  into  which  gaseous  fhel 
produced  in  the  first  chamber,  mixed  with  the 
requisite  quantity  of  air  for  combustion,  is  burned. 
In  the  third  or  supplementary  chamber,  the  gaseous 
fuel  is  heated  pnor  to  being  burned  in  the  com- 
bustion chamber.  The  pas-generating  chamber  is 
of  iron,  lined  with  fire-bnck,  and  having  an  opening 
at  the  bottom  through  which  the  clinker  can  readily 
be  removed,  or  the  clinker  may  be  fluxed  out  by 
charging  a  little  lime  with  the  faeL 

Fuel  IS  supplied  to  the  gas-generating  chamber 
by  an  openmg  at  top  closed  by  a  vfJve,  whidi 
permits  of  the  introduction  of  the  fuel  without 
material  loss  of  gas.  The  requisite  quantity  of  air 
is  introduced  into  the  p^s-generating  chamber  from 
a  fan,  and  is  delivered  into  the  chamber  by  a  tuyere. 
In  order  the  more  effectually  to  bring  the  air  into 
contact  with  the  ignited  ftiei  where  the  ftiel  is  very 
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bdmII  or  in  a  fine  sUte  of  division,  it  is  deliTeied 
into  tbc  «bMDber  by  »  Bcriea  of  amnll  opuDin^  in 
tha  toyows  tusteiid  of  by  one  or  two  lurgo  openings. 
ThB  combustion  cbamber,  in  wliich  the  cnseons 
fuel  in  burnt,  ond  in  wLich  the  Btsel  is  melted  or 
tbs  otber  oponitions  of  the  furnace  performed,  has 
a  aiKe  nnd  fibrin  saitable  to  the  puticulur  use  to 
nUch  the  foinace  is  applied.  The  gaseous  fuel  is 
bested  l>efore  it  is  introduced  into  the  combustion 
chamber,  so  as  to  raise  its  temperature  and  thereb; 

ETodnce  a  more  intense  bent  id  tba  fumBce.  either 
J  passing  it  through  heated  tubes  or  by  ailowing 
it  to  nudi^n  combustion.  When  the  gsKeoiu  fuel 
iabentedb;  the  farmer  method,  a  ilea  ting  chamber 
is  conslmcted  above  ot  in  connection  with  the 
combustion  cbamher,  through  wbicb  bEuling  chnni- 
ber  (be  woato  beat  from  the  combnblion  chamber 
is  pflSBed.  Fire-claj  tubes,  pasHing  throngh  the 
heating  chamber,  conduct  the  gaseous  fiiel  to  the 
combuKtion  chamber,  which  gaasona  fuel  ia  Buper- 
heated  in  ita  passage  through  Ibe  tubes.  ^\'hen 
the  beating  of  the  gaseous  fuel  in  effected  by  itii 
own  combustion,  atmospheric  air  ia  mixed  with  it 
and  it  is  ignited.  The  gaseous  fuel  which  hnn  thus 
been  linroedi  is  passed  through  ignited  cnrboua- 
eeons  matter,  nbereby  it  takes  up  cnrbon.  and 
becoming  revivified  or  reconverted  into  cnmbiLitible 
gas.  posset  ta  tbe  combnstioa  chamber  strongly 
neMed  atid  nith  its  fiaJt  combuBtiblo  power,  iiy 
heating  gaseous  fuel  in  the  woya  describe<i,  an 
intcnso  hrnt  is  produced  in  the  combustion  cham- 
ber. Wheu  the  fnmope  is  used  for  reducing  me- 
tallic oraa,  the  gaseouH  fuel  ia  not  superheated  by 
the  waate  beat  from  the  coabuBlion  chamber,  but 
tha  ([nseous  fuel  puwui  iolo  and  [hrouBh  the  com* 
bunion  rhiunber  to  the  superheating  cunmber  and 
ia  burnt  in  Ibe  superheating  chamber. 

In  applying  these  improvements  to  the  furnaces 
ot  •team-cngino  boilers,  the  Buperbeating  of  the 
Ba««ot)s  fuel  in  unnecessary.  By  varying  the  qnan- 
miied  with  the  eusp^us  fuel  during 
.  the  character  of  tha  flume  produced 
may  be  voiied  so  as  to  possess  cither  a  reducing 
or  an  oxidizing  action.  Aa  a  convenienl  means  of 
■Kwrhuaing  the  character  of  the  flame,  the  inven- 
ton  emptoy  in  the  furnace  a  small  lump  of  cool 
tad  a  lump  of  peioiide  of  manganese.  When  the 
flame  has  un  oxidizing  character,  the  gaseous  fbel 
vi^tilized  from  the  cool  bums  nith  a  bright  light, 
Vhile  there  is  no  apparent  action  on  the  monga- 
hmc  When  the  flume  has  a  reducing  character. 
there  is  no  Sxme  &om  the  coal,  but  the  tump  of 
oxide  of  manganese  becomes  intensely  ignited  by  I 
the  combualion  vbich  token  place  on  its  surface 
between  the  oiygeu  evolved  &oni  it  nnd  the  cnt- 
boDWsous  matter  of  the  gaseous  fuoL  —  TTie  Mt- 
Aanict'  iUi'ju:int. 

"KoTtM  OH  IBB  Fbemch  laos  Teade.—  The  Paris, 
JLi  Lyons,  and  Mediterranean  Rtiilway  Company 
hoB  just  let  a  contract  to  Messrs.  Schneider,  of 
CreDsol,  fur  5.000  tons  of  steel  niiU,  at  a  price  of 
kl%  12s.  a  ton  ol  the  worliB,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that  n  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  price 
aflet  the  expiraiion  of  Mr.  BessemPr's  patent 
light ;  this  deduction  is  estimated  at  £1  Ss.  Jd.  a 


Ofwnreplarang  wiih  sicel,  the  whole  of  the 
tails  npon  the  line,  at  on  estimated  cost  of  £52, 

Partial  contracts  have  recently  been  let  for  the 
Inn  work  ofa  large  covered  marlurt  in  Naples,  de- 
~ '       d  upon  the  phui  ot  similar  buildings  in  t^rii. 


The  wrought-iron  work,  tc  the  smount  of  about 
1.500  tons,  is  divided  amongst  two  or  three  differ- 
ent works.  The  contract  for  tha  cast-iron  col- 
omoB,  amounliog  to  soma  2,500  tons,  ore  not  yet 
given  onL 

The  bridge  and  vindu eta.  HSinaU,  on  the  Latonr 
and  Milhan  section  of  the  line  between  lEodez  and 
Montpclier.  ore  in  conrse  of  construction  by  Mesars. 
U.  Eiffet  and  Co.,  of  Laval lois.  Paris. 

The  new  "Soci^ie  dcs  Forges  et  Chnntiersdela 
Meditormni^e"  has  in  course  of  construction  an 
iron  floating  dock  for  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  The 
following  ore  its  principal  dimensions; 

n.  in. 

Total  length 463    5 

Width  inaide 78    8i 

Width  of  side  chambera 0  10 

Total  width 88    0 

Depth  of  the  bottom  framing 8    ii 

Height  from  bottom  fHming  f^  top  of  dock  SS  lOJf 

Totol  hcighL 3«    1 

The  bottom  skin  of  the  dock  ia  made  of  two 
thicknesses  of  ^„  in.  plate ;  the  sidea  of  i  in.  plates 
at  the  bottom,  decreasing  gmduolly  to  J  in.  at  the 
lop.  The  plates  of  the  framing  ore  ^  in.  thick. 
The  strakes  are  2i\  in.  wide,  and  at  intervals  of  1(i 
ft.  4  in.  they  are  strengthened  by  vertical  anglf- 
imn.  strengthened  with  gusset  platea  'Xbe  plates 
forming  the  bnlkheads  are  i  in.  tliick.  The  total 
weight  will  be  about  4.500  tone. 

The  iron  bridge  to  crosa  the  Seine  at  Vernon, 
nnd  to  curry  the  Gisors  and  Vernon  Itailway.  is  in 
course  of  constmction.  The  total  length  of  the 
bridge  js  T06  ft.,  and  it  is  being  constructed  com- 
plete on  the  bank,  upon  a  plntlbrm,  front  which  it 
vrill  be  launched  across  the  river.  The  weight  of 
the  structure  will  be  about  4(H)  tons. 

The  suspension  bridge  across  the  navigable  ami 
of  the  Seine  at  Melnn,  carrying  the  Imperial  road, 
which  connects  Brie  with  Froissard,  is  about  to  be 
removed,  and  an  ornamental  cast-iron  arohed 
bridge  in  two  openings  wilt  be  erected  in  its  place. 
The  estimated  coat  is  i:S,200.  —Eiigineeriivj. 


tions  of  the  stmcture  of  steel  ni 
tains  that  "all  crystals  of  iron  arc  of  the  form  ofn 
double  pyramid,  the  aiis  of  which  is  variable,  as 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  liuse.  The  crystals 
of  the  coarfier  kinds,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
finest  qualities  of  crystalline  iroU.  are  of  about 
twice  the  height.  The  more  uniform  the  grain,  the 
smnller  the  ctyntals,  and  the  flatter  the  pyramid*, 
which  form  each  single  element,  the  Ivtter  in  the 

Sllality,  the  greater  is  the  cohesive  liirrp.  nnd  the 
ner  the  aunace  o(  the  iron.  TIi^k,.  lymiiiids  b^ 
come  flatter  OB  the  proporiiiiii  <>i  iiiilih  iiiiiiniu-d 
in  the  steel  decreases.  CniisL(]iii-Ti(ly  in  cii.-t.irnn 
and  in  the  crudest  kinds  of  haul  r-U-A,  tlii-  .rvhlnls 
approach  more  the  cubiciil  f'irui.  from  uLi^^h  Ibe 
octahedron  proper  is  derived,  uud  the  opposite  ex- 
treme or  wrought'iron  hns  its  pyramids  flattened 
down  to  parallel  surfaces  or  leaves,  which  in  their 
arrangement  produces  what  is  called  the  flbre  of 
the  iron.  The  highest  quolily  of  steel  has  nil  its 
ciysljilB  in  parallel  positions,  each  crystid  flUing 
the  interstices  formed  by  the  ongnlar  sides  of  its 
neighbors.  Tbc  crystslu  stand  with  their  axes  in 
the  direction  of  the  pressure  or  percassive  force 
'  exerted  upon  them  in  working,  and  consequently 
the  fracture  shows  tbc  sides  or  Bho.tVMj'ciyEta(A>i«i 


piralltl  crjslaU.  la  rtulity,  good  etcel  ghowa, 
■wliea  eiamined  under  the  mic;roaeopc,  huge  groups 
nf  fine  ci7auilH  like  the  pumu  of  ae«dled—  all  nr- 
TdQged  ia  the  BumedirecliODandparalleL—Jifttmiil 
^  Aff/lied  Chcmiitry. 

AnTincuL  Pouphthi  fbov  Iiu>:i  Si^oa.— Atthe 
irOD-vorlu)  of  Aulnoye,  in  Itt^um.  the  Elag  ia 
atiiized  by  costing  it  iuto  Hlahe  for  pavemeuta, 
garden  joUera.  uud  other  Ihings.  For  the  fonuer 
poipoKc.  moulds  are  excuviitod  in  the  gioiand  around 
the  furunces  of  soffident  extent  to  recuTO  all  the 
alag  running  from  them,  and  trenches  are  cut  to 
carry  ihu  hquid  bIu^.  The  only  precaution  to  be 
token,  wo  are  told,  is  to  cause  the  slug  to  ran  under 
the  vitremiH  layer,  which  solidifies  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ranning,  and  to  keep  the  moulds  warm,  bo 
that  the  slabs  may  Dot  soUdily  loo  rapidly.  Fot 
this  purpose  it  is  otlen  necessary  to  cover  up  the 
trenches  and  moulds  witli  cinders  and  hmnll  cool. 
The  cooling  should,  indeed,  be  mode  to  occupy  sev- 
erat  days;  and,  in  that  cose,  there  will  be  loand 
under  the  vitreous  crust  a  compact  homogeneons 
slab,  in  appearance  very  much  reeeoibliog  nntonil 
porphyry.  The  masses  are  often  divided  by  &a- 
enriw,  hut  the  pieces  cun  be  dresaed  and  trimmed 
inl«  blocks  for  paving.  To  obtain  sound  rollers,  it 
ia  necessary  lo  take  oKjieciul  care  in  thi^cooUugond 
solidifying.  It  is  hotdly  necessary  to  add  that  Ibo 
slags  employed  for  these  puri>0Kes  must  bi'  solid 
and  lasting,  and--*    "  -"  ■-^-■'- 


it  nil  brittle. 
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\J  CiuT-IitoN. — The  invention  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Spence, 
of  Uanchcater.  relates  Co  that  method  of  obtaining 
malleable  iron  or  ateet  from  cast-iron  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Beaton  process,  or  to  other  proces- 
ses in  whii'h  nitrate  ol  soda,  or  other  similar  chem- 
ical Balls,  are  used  for  oxidizing  substances  com- 
bined with  the  iron,  and  consists  in  a  method  of 
using  the  said  Nilt,  whereby  its  decomposition  is 
to  a  certain  extent  retarded.  For  this  purpose  he 
brings  the  nitnite  of  soda,  or  olher  »ilt,  into  a 

allowed  mil  i^.-i  tn  il.  'fiji'.  ^.llllli1■n  ilinn  may  be 
effected  \'\  jrL,  :■-  [III-,  ]■%  l.i-j.ii!,  iir  l.\  i.iber  means. 
The  J.!..:.'.-,  i.f  ^,.liiliti,-,:ii..ii  i.i.iV  lie  effected 
in  the  (■liiiijilni-  vvLul.  iH  iiM'i]  liir  rt-i'eiving  Ihe 
conveilcd  iron,  or  iu  Keparnte  moulds,  and  3Hr. 
tjpenco  proposes  to  bind  the  udgcs  of  the  consoli- 
dated cako  of  ihc  Halt  W  prevent  its  rising,  or  the 
passoge  of  Uiu  metal  beneath  it  by  bevelled  edgeo, 

Stojections,  or  other  such  means.  In  order  when 
eaired  to  weaken  the  i>ow  tr  of  the  chemical  ngente, 
he  Bdds  thereto  any  suitablo  diluents.— J/Jniiij 
Journal. 

CASu>4  Bails.— The  chairman  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  line.  kujb.  with  regard  to  the  To- 
■ojto  rolling  mills,  it  has  been  fonnd  that  rails 
rolled  there  would  hist  as  long  as  three  or  four 
:imes  the  Dumber  of  mils  shipped  from  England 
:oCaoadaduringthehuit3or4years.  TheTorotito 
re-rolled  raila  are  acknowledged  to  bo  the  best 
mil))  that  con  be  made  in  CunBda,«Dd  a  few  weeks 
before  ha  left  Canada,  as  a  great  favor,  they  allow- 
ed the  Great  Western  of  Canada  Company  to  have 
300  tons  of  rails  re-rolled  ut  the  company's  Toronto 
roUiug  mills. 

if  llie  pro  due 
lost  ten  years  prcseuls  the  a 
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101, 42C  tons;  1801,  121.433  tonn;  ISIil,  lG4.37tfl 
.;  1862,  ^18,175  tons;  IHIH),  2i(l.!<'lt<loun:  1864,1 
215.U83  tons;  IHGa,  ltl4,131  Iour;  KM.  159.<MiLm 
tons;  18t>7,  151.351  tons;  ami  IVOH.  20-J,Wl  tciina.'f 
The  avemge  price  per  ton  in  ItiSU  was  £111  3b.  pel-fl 
ton,  while  iu  186S  it  had  toUcn  to  £7  -in.  per  lou.     " 

BEssEicER  Rtxts  tir  FBisctc— The  consiimptioii  1 
in  the  tint  six  moDtlw  of  this  yearl 
amonnied  to  19,755  tons,  against  10,569  t —  '- 
the  correspondini}  peiiotl  of  I8US;  it  is  pr 
that  the  French  production  of  this  descriptiini  __ 
niils  will  show  a  still  further  advauoo  in  the  second  4 
half  of  me'J.  as  large  orders  have  been  given  oat  I 
during  the  last  two  or  three  months  by  the  gnat  | 
French  railway  companies.  — Sijincer. 

I  BOH  IS  Great  BnrrAiii.^Tho  fnmaceii  in  blast 
iu  ISGS  were  560 ;  pig-iron  in  Great  Brilnin 
amounted  to  4,970,206  tons,  an  iuereaee  of  200,183 
tons  over  1C67.  In  England  ihe  moke  was  2,070,-. 
906  tons,  an  increaseof  15U,959touB:  in  Wales  Mid 
llonmouthshire,  931,301  tons,  an increaseof  13,221 
tons;  in  Scotland,  l,0G8,O(KI  tons, 
37,0U0  tons. 


EAILWAY  KOTES. 


I'^BE  Festiwog  KiiLWii.— The  little  Festiniog 
.  Railway  of  2  ft  gauge,  presents  a  etrikiug  ex- 
ample of  commerci^n  buoccss,  and  did  its  yatrij. 
aoeounta  come  before  lie  peneta!  public  they 
might,  perhaps,  create  a  feeling  of  ostonishmeDt. 
The  original  capital  of  the  company  was  £3(!,00(h 
applied  to  a  line  of  13  miles,  hot,  their  borrowing 
powers  beinic  exhausted,  they  have  since  almosl 
reconstructed  Uieir  line,  erected  wuckahops,  mann- 
Cictured  their  rolhug  atock,  etc,  wholly  out  of 
revenue,  unlil  the  whole  expenditure  now  standi 
at  about  £1)6,000,  the  company  having  this  year 
obtained  powers  to  capitaUze  the  revenua  tbna 
appUed. 

In  the  year  ending  June  SOUi.  IBGS,  the  tiaiu 
mileage  wns  46,732  miles,  averaging  six  trains  each 
way  i£iily  for  the  313  working  days  of  tlie  year,  or, 
say,  1B78  down  trains  loaded  with  slatea.  Tha 
weight  of  elates  taken  inlo  Porlmadoc  was  112,053 
tons,  equal  to  nearly  60  tons  per  train,  while  14,693 
tone  of  mBrcUandise  were  carried  on  the  return 
trips,  betides  passengers,  both  wa]  s,  paying  £3, 381. 
The  slate  truckB,  of  course,  return  empty  from 
Portmadou  to  the  quarries,  the  earnings  from  alatt 
traffic  being  wholly  derived  from  the  down  tnkiiw, 
oltliough,  by  the  nsnal  railway  flcdon,   tbo  trains 


turned  £l5,T98i8fl.7d.,  equal  to  nearly  28.  lOd.  per 

ton  carriodfor  the  13  miles  down,  or  2d.  per  ton  per 

mile,  and  13b.  6id.  per  down  train  per  mile.     The 

total  receipU  were  £22,852  13s.  Sd.,  or  9s  9)d.  p«r 

''■'—   per  mile  in  both  directions.     The  working 

expcuBcs  were  £9,700,  or,  say.  43  per  cent  of  the 

earnings:  but  of  this  sum.   £1,223  were  royoltiM 

paid  under  the  name  of  "  tonnages,"  £7?J  wen 

parish  raten,  £382  passenger  duty  and  inoomo  tu, 

£1.481  for  Hlnlion  masters  and  staff,  utc,  the  ohuse 

locomotive  department  being  £700  only,     ^e 

tual  locomotive  expenses  are  vrry  moderate,  not- 

itbstanding  Uiat  with  driving  wheels    but  S  11. 

.    diameter,  and  with  coal  at  lis.  per  ton.  the  coot 

of  fuel  is  neceBsarily  rather  high.     Thus  it  will  he 

that  the  net  pKBU  of  this  litlte  nulwvy  have 
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tlnoiinttd  to  mnre  tlmn  40  per  cent-  ot  the  uriginal 
capital  Bud  to  iipwiirdsof  ISlper  cent,  outhe  totol 
odiIkv  oa  llio  nndortiking,  tlio  larger  portion 
of  wlLich  has  been  paid  out  of  rBvetme.— finjl- 

pimENZ  Tim  TiBij;— TiLCB  ot  Kson-Ko  How 
\j  TO  Bull.— The  Chicago  '-KoilwHy  Ki-view" 
noiiCM  a  rei^ueat  from  Suiuuel  Lewitt,  vho,  we  bc- 
litve,  is  coimected  vith  the  Western  Pacific  Ball- 
touA,  either  as  ui  epgineer  or  conductor— for 
Moie*  of  that  paper  for  himself  and  friends.  The 
■Beview"  appends  tbia  paragraph  : 

"  Mr.  Lewie  inulosea  in  bia  letter  a  quaint  com- 
ekimerution  or  hieioglnihicB  on  a  half  sheet — n 
Chineae  tEme'tablo — nbich  be  esyH  ia  used  b; 
ChineBe  conductors  on  the  tine,  and  which  it  ia 
McesEui;  for  nil  conductors  to  learn.  So.  a  candi- 
dlla  for  a  condnctorship  on  (hese  lines,  we  natni- 
tllj  infer,  mutt  acquire  a  more  than  ordiaary  de- 
gnaoflingniatic  facility  before  heiacoiupcteut  to 
m  •  train  west  of  Fromontoiy. " 

CUneee  tiroe-tsblcs  may  be  very  uhoIUL  Bnt 
befl)i«  tliu  linKoiBtie  Bccomplishiuont  itt  attained 
it  ini^t  be  well  fur  nilrond  servontfi  to  know  how 
to  TOtd  En^liah.  We  cannot  vouch,  tor  iuatance, 
thkttliecintck-tendt^r  At  Simpson's  t^Iution  did  nut 
know  bow  to  read  n  Cbinene  time-tuble  ;  but  he 
oontd  not  read  it  in  English,  and  Ihie  dltiiibility 
UQWd  the  loss  of  a  doxen  lives.  A  Chinese 
■vitcb- tender,  reodiiic  the  tjine.|able  in  his  own 
tongue  would  probably  bavo  arrested  Ibis  dreadful 
calMuitj.  But  as  the  railroad  scivunta  are  not 
CUaasr,  it  might  be  well  enough  tu  begin  with  the 
wxiaiBilion  of  English  first,  and  aftemarda,  if 
tbm  b  any  eaiu,  finltji  off  iu  Chim^se.  Conaider- 
ing  tbr  namber  of  accidents  which  hnve  occurred 
ainee  the  first  calamity,  after  reading  Mr.  Lewis's 
fioetitniB  description  of  what  is  required  of  a  con- 
ilncUir.  one  might  infer  that  Chineae  time-lablea 
~'>  still  utied  to  the  eiolasion  ol  any  other. — San 
V  JSullelin. 


AWoKVERTVi.  TiiM.— On  Saturday  lost  there 
vnssecQ  on  the  sCieeta  of  Leith  a  wonderful 
Xnia  of  mccbaniBm.  It  consisted  of  a  ten-horse 
pover  rood  steamer,  with  two  comimuiona  of 
tqnal  hm  in  tow  to  the  docks  for  shipmeut.  To 
tMM  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  heavy 
innoluiieiv  dragged  along  by  some  sixteen  or 
<d^t«en  borses,  and  who  have  witnessed  the  kick- 
fas,  plunging,  Bwearing,  and  uproar  which  invari- 
■U7  »c«ouipany  such  undertakiDgs,  it  mast  have 
bem  pleasant  t«  obserre  the  quiet  smite  on  the 
dtivei  B  (nee  as  he  silently  picked  bis  way  along 
tbe  itreeL  Although  the  roads  were  in  the  worst 
poMlble  condition,  being  thick  with  greasy  mud, 
the  journey  to  the  sliip's  crono  was  effecttd  Bo 
Bmoothly  and  easily  that  it  did  Qof  offf  r  a  single 
incident  for  description.  All  that  can  be^d  of  it 
is,  that  it  was  the  Bimplest  perfomiBDce  iu  the 
world.  The  road  steamer,  which  was  acting  us  Ing 
loila  two  mates,  was  fihibiting  its  maiden  effort, 
«■  it  bad  only  just  bean  completed,  and  had  never 
been  ont  iH'lore.  Jt  is  o  ten-borse  power  engine. 
nanunal,  bat  can  develop  up  to  thirty-horse  power. 
Its  weight  on  the  roud  ia  from  eight  to  nine  tons. 
Ttie  diflJne  t^r  of  the  wheels  is  G  fu,  the  breadth  of 
(he  india-rubber  tyres  is  15  in.,  their  thickness  ia 
if  in.  MesNtSL  T.  M.  Tenuant  and  Co.  (Limitedi, 
BoverBball.  I«ith.  have  obtained  a  liccuGe  to 
Bumfacture  Mr.  B.  W.  Thomnon'a  patent  road 
•ifsnieTS  and  at«am  omnibuses  with  india-rubber 


tyres,  and  they  jp-e  mnkiug  arTongeiiients  on  a 
Urge  scale  to  keep  pace  with  the  numerous  orders 
received,  and  to  turn  oat  the  cngineu  with  (p'ent 
diapatob. —Sngiiittrino. 

PnooBEss  OF  Fbesch  IUn.wiJB.  The  Tiible  which 
we  subjoin  abous  the  state  of  piogress  of  the 
principal  French  lines  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
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BcBides  these  prineipal  railways,  there  are  to  be 
found  distributed  in  Beventeen  departments  of 
France  a  number  ofcheaplyconstnicted  local  lines, 
01  "chemins  d'int^r£t  local"  as  they  nre  call  eil.  these 
lines  having  anaggre^tc  length  of  Gil  niilca.  and 
be  ing  in  monj^  instances  cif  a  narrower  gauge  than 
the  lines  forming  the  main  network.  There  are 
alHo  33  "chemins  industriels,"  connecting  various 
mines  and  quarries  with  the  main  system,  these 
lines  having  at  the  end  of  16(18  o  total  length  of 
103  miles,andan  additional  C|  miles  being  in  courso 
of  eonstruetion.  The  longest  of  these  lines  is  that 
extending  from  Commcntay  to  the  Conal  da  Berry 
near  Monllu^on,  which  is  altogether  about  1 2  miles 
in  leueth. 

Of  tnu  same  clusa  as  the  ■'cheiuins  industriels" 
are  the  various  branches  belonging  to  the  main 
lines,  which  serve  to  connect  the  latter  with  va- 
rious mines. works,  depots,  etc.,  and  there  are  alto- 
gether 537  of  these  bmnches  in  France,  theiraggre- 
Dute  length  being  ITO  miles.  Of  this  total  length 
87  miles  are  worked  by  locomotives.  73  miles  by 
horses,  11^  miles  bv  manual  labor,  and  ]^  miles 
by  other  HystemB  of  haulage.  The  greater  number 
of  the  smnil  branches  wo  have  mentionod  belong 
to  three  of  the  principal  railway  companiea,  thu 
Purls,  Lyons,  and  Mediterranean  having  1G8 
branches,  the  Northern  ISD  branches,  and  the 
Ensteru  Bailwrty  109  branches.  The  Paris  and 
Orlenns  Bailway,  the  second  longest  line  in  France, 
bus  fant  39  of  these  small  branches. 

The  total  net  receipts  (alter  deduction  of  duty 
of  10  per  cent  I  on  the  French  lines  during  ISSd 
was  £^T.320.UO0  or  abont  2,707  per  mile,  a  sum 
wbich  clo6elv  agrees  with  the  receipts  on  the  lines 
of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1867-a 
la  this  latttrj'car  there  were  li,'iil  miles  of  bne 
open  in  the  unil£d  Kingdom,  nod  the  total  tmfSo 
receipts  were  £39.479.990  or  £i870  per  mile,  while 
lust  year  the  receipts  per  mile  bad  increased  to 
£2.'J(iD.  The  total  number  of  pBfsengcrs  carried  by 
the  French  railways  dnriaf;  1^(18  was  94.000,000, 
atpiinat  287,031.113  carried  by  our  own  lines  dur- 
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1867.  Qn3  Ibeworkinc  eipanfiea  amonnled  ii 
8  to  i7.8  pw  cent  pf  theweeipteon  tlis  Frenc; 
linea,  und  49.5  pec  cent  of  the 
lines  at  thu  Unitod  KiDgdom.  In 
give  the  foUanlDB  detmls  of  the  traffic  nni]  rereipts, 
etc.,  on  the  French  liuoa  during  1868,  irhich  ve 
think  are  of  miffioieot  intaiest  to  wumuit  our  re- 
cording them : 

Total  weight  of  goods  cnrried       47,500,000  tons 
Ueau    distance  tmvetscd  by 

Cftch  ton  of  goods 80.7  miles 

Ueati    distiuice  trareised  by 

eatUt  passenger 24.8      " 

pBBSMiger  Imin  mileage 2,512,400,000      '" 

Slow  goods  train 3,852.51'0,UO0      " 

TolftltrainmUeogeofallkiudB  6.871,120,000      " 
Mean  receipt  per  train  per  mile  DCGd. 

"    expenditure    "  "  45.!>d. 

"    rhki^  per  mile  per  pas- 

MOger. O.Sod. 

Menu  chaise  per  mile  per  Ion  C.OCd. 

•■      net   earnings  per  train 

p^r  mile SaOTd. 

— Jftu/iiKfrimj. 

RUL-iTAVa  AKu  CuMiTE.— It  Is  tuid  that  the 
Pacific  Bailrofld  is  working  n  great  cbatige 
in  the  climate  of  the  Plains.  ImitGiuI  ol  contin- 
uoUB  dronfht-s,  all  along  the  railroad,  min  now  folk 
in  refreshing  nbundouce.  In  Central  Ohio,  for 
example,  it  is  snid  the  climate  has  been  completely 
revolntionized  since  iron  ntilH  have  formed  a  net- 
vork  oil  over  that  region.  Instead  of  the  destmc- 
tive  dioaghtsfonuerly  aufferered  there,  for  some 
four  ar  five  years  there  has  been  lain  in  abundance 
— cTen  more  Ihan  enoogh  to  Bupply  all  the  wants 
of  fitrmers.  This  change  is  thought  to  be  Ihe  rc- 
aolt  (if  an  equilibrium  pro<luced  m  the  electrical 
cnrrente.  vrbieb  has  bronght  about  a  more  uniform 
dii^cnsaliou  of  ihe  rain  It  is  a  (act  nitbin  the 
ohservatioD  of  all  who  remeniber  onli-railrood 
time.i,  that  tbve  are  now  lev  or  no  such  thunder- 
Btoims  on  formerly  took  place  in  New  England. 

LocoMOTTTa  Stxtistics.— The  following  is  the 
report  of  the  general  average  of  performance  of 
locomotives  on  nil  divisions  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railway  for  the  mouth  of  October,  18t)Q,  as 
made  by  A.  3.  SAvect.  Locomotive  Superintendent: 
Number  of  freisht  cars  drawn  one  mile..  9,127, 77'2 
Equal  to  cars  drawn  over  the  entire  hue.  7,402 
No,  freight  cars  drawn  one  mile  in  Sept  1,1)73,  EU8 
Eqonl  to  wuH  drawn  over  entire  line  Sept         C,  MO 

No.  miles  run  to  one  pint  of  oil 15.11 

' •     "    cord  of  wood 33.38 

"       "       "     "     "    pint  of  oil  in  Sept.         15.38 

"       "       "     ■'     "    cordofwood 35.22 

Average  of  freight  trains. 23.Gfi 

in  September. . .         21.04 

No.  of  gallons  of  oil  used 1, 807 

■'     ■'  corda  of  wood  used. ,. 4,857 

"     "  tons  ot  coal  used 1,643 

Average  number  of  miles  run  per  ton  by 

conl-bumine  engines 35.09 

Average  iiomber  of  miles  run  to  one  ton 

of  coal  in  September 39.55 

No.  of  miles  nm  by  passenger  tmins 76  783 

■■    freight  troics. 96,307 

miBcellnn'strainH...       13.374 

"  ■'  "    tmiuing  engines. . . .       32.US0 

Total 218,5J4 


BBmOES  OK  THE  BuBUSOTOS  iMl  MiSBOPEt  ItUL- 
wiT. — WhateTfer  Ihe  degree  of  Becuritv  attained 
in  the  road  bed,  aline  croaeinp  five  or  six  hundred 
liridges  most  show  no  inferior  eicelleoca  here. 
The  problem -B-BB,  of  cOTUse,  that  of  wooden  bridges 
to  Btnrt  with,  there  not  bein^  lime  to  construct 
stone  ones  (even  if  the  malenol  were  everywhero 
at  hand>,  ond  the  ejpensiveness  of  iron  putting  it 
ont  of  the  qnestion.  The  bridges,  bo  for  na  con- 
cerns the  needs  of  the  road  tor  eevei-nl  years,  are 
most  emphatically  first  class.  The  design,  original 
with  tbc  engineer,  exactly  meets  the  ciicamatnnces 
of  Ihe  cose,  and  its  excellence  needs  no  higher 
veriGcation  to  those  who  cannot  visit  the  rood, 
than  the  fact  that  it  has  been  adopted  on  Ihe  Union 
Pacific,  the  Superintendent  of  CoDBtmctioD  of 
which  road  was  for  some  lime  Mr.  Tbiclsen's 
assistant  here,  Tliey  all  rest  on  pile  or  Btono 
foundationa,  the  low  bridges  (from  12  to  IG  ft  high) 
on  piles;  beyond  that  height  they  become  ■•bent" 
bridgei  of  one,  two,  and  even  threo  "Btories," 
resting  ^ther  on  t'ile  or  stone  foncdatjoii.  The 
peculiar  feature  is  the  manner  in  which  the  super- 
Etmcture  is  bound  together,  so  as  to  make  it  aa 
erophoticBUy  ont  structure  as  the  best  iron  bridgo 
can  he.  The  span  of  the  trestle  are  either  lGor20 
ft. :  upon  the  caps  rests  a  system  of  stringers, 
varying  from  6  to  8  in  number  under  the  track; 
the  dimensions  of  the  timbers  being,  on  the  ffi-fC 
span.  5  X  IG  in.,  and  on  the  20'rt.  span,  G  s  IG  in. 
Ihese  stringers  only  reach  from  bent  to  bent, 
abutting  against  each  other;  aod  the  ditTerent  sets 
are  from  14  to  Ifl  in.  apart  from  centre  to  centre. 
In  these  openings,  and  resting  upon  the  cap,  is  a 
splice  of  the  same  size,  but  on\y  bait  the  length  of 
the  stringers,  locked  down  upon  the  cap  l^  in., 
l>oth  splices  and  .stringers  being  bolted  together. 
In  the  intermediate  spaces  the  bolts  pass  through 
cast-iron  washers,  keeping  everything  in  position, 
which,  when  the  nuts  are  screwed  on,  tiunr  tbeiz 
sharp  edges  in  tho  wood,  binding  Ihe  whole  inlo 
one  mass.  The  strength  of  this  simple  and  admi' 
rable  spiice  has  nndergone  an  ejpcrfinen/uni  cnieit, 
in  the  rose  of  a  train  pasrang  r»iidly  over  a  snan,  | 
the  bent  beneath  which  was  alterward  found  to 
have  been  washed  out  Dpon  tha  stringers  ara 
placed  the  ties,  16  to  every  20  ft-,  which,  in  turn, 
are  heldinpositioD  by  iongitndinal  fenders,  slotted 
down  upon  them  ;  the  whole  fastened  to  the 
stringers  with  fender  holts  passing  through  fender, 
lie.  and  stringer,  ever;  8  ft.  In  pasriug  over  tha 
bridges  the  engineers  teel  under  no  nei 
materially  slacken  speed,  and  the  Etructu 
from  perceptible  vibration  beneath  the  heaviest  oi 
swiftest  Iram.  Over  the  larger  rivers  the  length 
of  the  bridges  is  about  1,200  a,  that  over  the  Del 
Moines  being  half  a  mile.  After  leaving  the  bridge, 
the  embankments  are  broken  up  at  regular  inter, 
vals  with  trestle  work,  to  give  the  freshet  overflow 
a  tree  communication  to  all  parte  of  the  bottom. 
The  bridges,  except  those  built  the  paRt  season,  aro 
nearly  all  inclosed  above.  The  bridge  oonncoting 
the  U.  B.  &.  Q.  and  B,  A  M.  R.  B  ,  was  flniKhud  iu 
18(18;  is  of  iron,  2.200  It.  long;  bos  9  spans  of  3S0 
I  ft.  each,  the  draw  being  SCO  (t— Cftfcajo  HaSlicaf  ' 

SNOW  OS  THE  Ukioh  pAcmc  Il*n,WAT.  — In  tha 
matter  of  snow  protection,  what  has  been  don* 
I  is,  in  brief,  this:  At  all  exposed  points.  peimaDent  i 
sheds.  8  mili-n  in  nil,  wilt  be  completed  by  Jan.  20; 
bywhich  lime  150  miles  of  snow  feneo  will  bd' 
cumpteled.    The  force  engaged  lor  six  weeks  on 
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this  work  liaa  nisnibetpd  300  men.  The  feupe,  of 
onginnl  i^ceign,  und  nuEwenQg  llie  pud  petfectlj', 
■nerils  D  det«riptiou.  The  HupportH  (R  R.  nptirt) 
cousiEt  of  two  poBis  (2  I  6  in,,  S  ft.  long)  jrnneil 
togetber  (tj  means  of  a  bolt)  in  Ihe  shnp?  of  nD  }' 
at  Bboat  one-lhird  of  the  dis(nnca  fh:)m  thtir  to] 
On  Ihe  cutbide  of  llies^,  common  f^nce  bonrds  u  . 
sailed —  three  on  Ihe  upper  pnrt  of  the  one  and  four 
on  the  liiwer  part  of  iGe  other.  In  most  ptacea, 
lieo  of  UieEs  feuceH  ore  bnilt^-the  outer  IIKI  feet 
from  that  neoreHt  the  tmc'k.  The  protection 
pwfect.  —  Vli  icago  Itaitvoy  BnHete, 


OliDSMCE  AND  NAVAL  NOTES. 

PxiXBCR  CoKTBT.TEi)  GcSB.— The  Complete  sue- 
«.»  vrbicb  has  attended  the  conveinaD  of  up- 
warda  of  100  CBst-iron  8  in.  fmoolh-boree  into  PiS- 
hser  riSad  catiiiou  for  the  Admiralty  has  lately  at- 
ttucted  the  Dttention  of  ibe  WnrCMce  to  the  im- 
portMice  of  tonverting  the  thotiBands  of  68-pQQnd- 
M  cnat-ttun  guns  vtii^  are  mounted  on  out  couet 
defvnoea  both  at  boms  and  nbrond.  Ont  of  several 
bimdred  Dans  whieh  hnve  now  been  proved,  in  no 
instanoe  has  the  Bligbtcst  sjmplom  of  weakness 
pmented  itself.  These  eonvetsious  ore  due  to  the 
nporta  and  recommendations  of  General  Lefroy 
no  the  members  of  the  late  Ordnanne  Committee, 
■nd  the  prBcUrol  resnlta  reflected  great  credit  opon 
their  tubers.  The  recent  visit  of  Colonel  Jerrois, 
the  Depatf -Director  of  Fortification h,  to  Halilhi 
Rnd  Bermuda  has  been  the  means  of  farther  de- 
momitiBting  the  importance  of  the  Bnbject.  It 
appears  that  at  the  latter  place  alone  upwnrda  of 
30U  smooth-bore  gans  ore  mounted  in  the  works, 
and  althongh  complete  in  their  cattingeR,  Iraven- 
ing  platforms,  embrasures,  sponges,  rammers,  etc. , 
they  are,  in  their  present  smooth-bore  slate,  no 
better  ttion  wooden  dummies  for  opposing  a  bnm- 
baidment  at  long  ranpes  with  rifled  gona.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  has.  as  a  tirelimiuaty 
measDre,  anthorizEd  the  trial  at  ShoeburyneHs  of 
two  rifled  guna,  a  7  in.  and  an  8  in.  converted  from 
expounder  guna.  Tliey  are  to  be  fired  at  the 
"  Warriot"  target  from  a  distance  of  1,000  yards. 
The  experiment  is  awaited  vith  great  interest, 
iinee  if  the  guns  penetmtH  the  (arget  at  such  D 
tttnge,  it  is  expected  conaiderable  orders  for  eon- 
veraiona  will  follow.  An  old  rast-iron  mortar  bns 
•ho  been  converted,  by  Mr.  Cardwell's  directions, 
into  n  9  in,  rifled  mortar,  and  will  be  tried  at  the 
Hme  time  aa  the  gnnti.  It  weighs  about  G  tons, 
■nd  it  ia  eipecled  thnt  it  will  throw  ita  shell  of 
3S0  Iba.,  eontAtning  a  linrsting  charge  of  20  Ibe.  of 
powder,  apwards  of  7,000  yarita.— JfeAaiHcs' 
Jhgaimt. 

Espnovr-NtB  XT  SHOKHCHYBEsa— AforthepBhort 
trial  of  four  [onnds  was  made  at  Sboebiirynes.i 
on  Vednesday  to  test  the  clutch'  Drrangement  of 
the  BcrowcoroprewtorhendofVavasseur'sTin,  steel 

C^airriagi',  olluiled  to  in  onr  former 
ciab«r  -ia. 
Th«  iletailn  of  the 


'ounds  were  t 

s  follows: 

"(tin. 

hiililing  afforded  by  the  marshy  groiinii,  and  in 
this  way  was  gradually  carried  raT  the  racers  on  to 
the  platform,  rendering  exactitude  of  recoil  imt  of 
Ibe  question.  II  wns  clear,  howerer,  thiit  (be 
c hue h  arrangement  effectually  rnan-ered  its  pnr- 

EOBO  of  securing  the  mechanical  hold  of  the  coned 
t'od  on  the  Miction  drum  during  Ihe  recoil  of  the 
gun. 

Inclnding  Wednesday's  pracUee,  the  total  fired 
is  now  145  rounds,  composed  of  the  followiag 
it*ms:— 2  prootronnds  of  37  lbs.,  at  Woolwich 
Arsenal;  11)  service  charges  of  14  lbs.,  and  9  bat- 
tering chnrflesot231bB..otTamionth;  GObatleriiig 
chorgeB  at  Woolwich ;  50  bntt«rin((  charges  at  Ports- 
tnontb;  and  B  service  charges  and  10  battering 
cbor^es  at  Bhotbnryness.  The  gutta-perclia  im- 
preaxions  taken  afti>r  the  Inst  previous  practice 
show  no  sign  of  wear  in  the  gun. — AniiyandXnry 
Uaztlte. 

Acsn-Lia,  2(1,  Ecrew  armor-plated  ship.  Captain 
Mathew  S.  Nollotb,  coaai-gnard  ship  at  Port- 
lond.  On  the  a7lh  utL  this  ship  went  outsidB  Ihe 
breakwater  at  Portland  for  the  final  trial  of  the 
pntent  bydroslatic  ateering  epparntas  invenled  by 
HeBT-.^dmiral  Inglefield.  C.B,.  and  v.'hich  bus  been 
recently  fitted  to  the  Achilles.  It  was  then,  as 
opon  former  occasions,  dearly  shown  that  by  its 
nse  one  man  in  the  pitot-bonxe  on  the  bridge  can 
pot  the  helm  over  the  largest  ship,  when  going  at 
full  speed,  in  a  space  of  time  flnd  with  a  power 
that  has  never  been  approached  by  the  efforts  of 
forty  men  exerted  on  uie  ordinary  steering  wheel, 
and  not  surpassed  by  the  steam  steering  gear 
which  is  applied  to  the  Korthnmberlond,  employ- 
ing still  the  ancient  appliances  of  long  tiller  and 
ropes,  etc.  It  may  be  asked,  What  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  power  the  Admiral  employs  as  a 
motor  over  slenm?  And  this  may  be  briefly 
answered  thus :  In  the  first  place,  he  utilizes  an 
enorraOHs  accnmnlative  power  which  ensts  outside 
of  every  Boating  vessw,  whether  at  rest  or  in 
motion,  that  power  being  greater  in  proportion  to 
her  depth  of  immersion.  TbiiR.  n  ship  like  the 
A-cbilles.  drawing  26  fL  of  vraler,  can  uliJiEc  on  ex- 
ternal pressure  of  water  at  the  botloDi  of  the 
vessel  equal  to  from  S  to  10  lbs.  on  Ibe  uqunie  in. 
To  make  this  avutablo  for  the  purposes  of  sleering 
Ihe  vesstl,  the  Admiral  admits  water  through  a 
Kingston  vnlve  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship  to  a 
cj'linder  Ijing  on  the  keel.  An  internal  piston, 
moving  by  the  pressure  due  to  the  column  of 
water,  and  made  to  change  ite  direction  by  a  self- 
acting  reciprocating  movement,  conveys  the  power 
to  a  ran,  which  nmltipliea  the  presenre  fint  ob- 
tnlned  in  proportion  to  Ibe  areas,  and  from  thence 
through  two2-in.  pipes,  conveys  a  column  of  water 
at  a  mean  pressure  of  300  lbs.  on  the  square  in,  to 
hydraulic  pressea,  which  act  on  Ihe  lower  tiller  at 
-  Tidius  of  4fL  trom  the  ruddcc-hend,  Thepowcr 
directed  to  either  side  of  this  short  tiller  by 
'ons  of  a  directing  slide,  which  is  moved  by  a 
ig  rod  set  in  action  by  the  r>mall  wheel  in  thu 
pilot-house.  At  either  eitreme  of  its  movement, 
which  does  not  exceed  Sin.,  the  high-pressure 
water  is  forced  t6  either  the  Btaiboard  or  port 
tiller  cylinder,  putting  the  helm  over  vrith  an 
irTesistible  force  m  the  opposite  direction.  At  the 
middle  part  of  the  movement  of  the  directing 
slide,  a  free  communication  is  opened  between  the 
two  tiller  cylinders,  and  then  the  rudder  will  right 
itnelfwhen  the  ship  is  going  through  the  water. 
At  thia  position,  too,  the  ordinary  steering  wheel 
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nay  be  used,  an  OiuiiKh  Ihe  new  apparatus  did  not 
exisL  On  the  lower  deck  Uiere  U  a  corroupoDdiDg 
HrnuU  who«1  to  the  one  in  ibo  pilot-house,  to  be 
used  when  the  ship  is  in  nction.     These  wheels 

"  -e  used  in  preoisely  the """  "-''' 

"'" "  bL  the  only  di 

uboard  to  har< 
mnde  to  revolve  Jths  of  its  whole  ciicunifvreDce. 
The  advantages  clalnisd  b^  the  invealor  over  nil 
Bteam  ti[«critis  appoiatai  are  tbese  :  1.  Tlie  wbIvt 
engine  iilacea  on  the  keel  of  the  ship,  in  a  xpot 
anoHTUpied  by  anything  else.  rt^qiuKH  du  personal 
mip«mitendeace  ;  it  is  olwDjfs  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice,   Bad  cuate  nothing  to  keep.      U.  Water, 


^ 


neverthelefai,  be  reiidy  for  ubs  at  the  shorteBt 
uotic^,  and  to  its  i^iilest  extent.  3.  As  a  fighting 
gear  for  the  helm,  it  posseHsen  the  property  of  re- 
quiring the  Bmallcst  tiller  possible,  witb  au  atlacb- 
mi;nt  placed  more  cooipletely  oat  of  guoKhot  thaD 
■nj  yet  invented.  The  official  report  of  the  trial  of 
the  Achilles,  on  June  23,  set  forth  the  folloving 
advantages  and  shottcumings  :  1.  SutBcient  mo- 
tive power  always  available.  2.  The  steadinesA 
Kith  which  lie  power  applied  overcomes  the 
resistance  of  the  mdder  at  the  highest  rate  of 
spved,  especially  when  the  helm  is  nearly  hard 
over.  3.  The  security  with  which  the  rvidder  is 
held  at  any  desired  point.  4.  The  readiness  with 
which  the  rudder  is  freed  after  being  hard  over, 
and  thereby  allowed  to  right  itself  rapidly  when 
going  at  speed.  5.  The  ease  with  which  the 
power  is  applied,  one  man  being  able  to  use  it 
imder  tmy  eircnmitances.  6.  llio  thcilily  with 
which  the  tiller  is  coimected  with,  or  disconnected 
from,  the  hydranlic  rama.  The  detects  of  the 
apparatus  appear  to  be  at  present  :  1.  Want  of 
rapidity  in  action.  A  certain  limit  of  timu  for  the 
process  of  putting  the  helm  bard  over  ftoju  omid- 
ships  should  be  niiide  an  iudiBpansahle  requisite — 
not  more  than  IG  secuuds,  and  not  lens  than  30 
seconds.      2.  The  egress  of  the  water  from   the 


come  by  the  improvements  made  since  the  date  uS 
that  trial,  for  it  was  repotted  then  that  the  helm 

I  went  over  oveiy  time  to  about  25  dvgs.  in  1 0  sec- 

onds, themaximnm  anglaobtainedby  theordinory 
wheel  being  SI}  dega.  in  1  minute  and  17  aecondK 

I  The  pumping  engme 

I  but  it  is  intended  in  the  Turkish  iron-clait  whicli 
IB    now   being   fitted  with   Admiral   Inglefield' 
n>pBnitus,  on  the  recommendation  of  the   Chief 
Cbnatiuutor  of  the  Kn^^  (Mr.  Bead),  lo  put  a  t 
simpler  and  less  cxpensiTe  form  of  water-engine. 
Aimy  aiut  Kaiy  GuoMf. 
S' 
"I 
SI 
I 
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CraiwoTH  or  Uhbtatkh  Flit  SDfiy»cxa  to  Ee- 
IJ  aisT  I'BiBEURE.— At  arecentmeelingof  the  Liv- 
erpool Polytechnic  Kociely,  Mr,  lender  read  a 
pnper,  of  which  ibe  following  is  nn  abstract,  en- 
titled "  Strength  of  Unstayed  Fist  Surfaces  under 
l^BBure." 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  lay  before  Ihe  So- 

!tv  some  con^derations  that  guided  the  writer 

defcigning  a  digester  under  somewhat  unusual 

conditions,  for  Ihe  firm  of  Mcasrs.  Boec  &■  Gibhon, 


to  be  used  in  their  now  process  of  utilizing  c  otton 

The  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  wore  that 

the  bottom  should  be  flat,  that  there  ahoold  be  no 

iatemal  stays,  and  that  it  should  be  snffident  to 

withstand  a  working  pressnre  of  30  lbs.  per  sqoare 

ih.     The   faiior  o!ai{frly,  determined  on  ftom 

I  nature  of  the  work  i  o  be  performed,  was  the 

ne  as  that  in  common  use  for  steam  boilers, 

..,  B.     Thus,  the  bursting  pressure  is  340  lbs, 

per  siiuare  inch.     The  method  of  Btrengtbening 

the  bottom  by  oulsida  girders  was  selected  in  ftaU 

crence    to  bracing,  for  the   sake  of  conveiuence 

witb  regard  to  the  position  it  had  to  occupy.    The 

distance  of  the  girders  from  eflch  other  is  one 

foot  from  centre  lo  centre.     The  girders  are  pro- 

Eortioned  ao  as  to  resist  the  entire  pressure  on  the 
otiom  of  the  vessel,  each  girder  supporting  a 
load  of  the  amount  of  the  pressure  on  a  surface 
equal  to  the  length  by  the  difstance  between  two 
girders.  It  is  worth  observing  that  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  serves  also  for  the  lop  booms  of  the 
girders.  The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
thickness  of  Ihe  bottom,  to  ascertain  that  it  i« 
alrong  enough  between  the  cirders  to  sustain  the 
pressure  without  staying.  The  portion  under  con- 
sideration is  evidently  in  the  condition  of  a  rec- 
tangular beam  filed  at  the  ends,  and  is  conseijueut- 
ly  simply  under  the  laws  which  govern  the  break- 
ing of  beams.  For  calculation  it  is  convenipnC 
and  sufficient  to  consider  a  strip  one  inch  bniul, 
stretching  between  the  gUTlers.  The  advantago 
ariaing  &om  end  fastenings  being  neglected,  we 
and  a  very  aimple  adaptation  of  the  ordinary  for- 
mula for  the  strength  of  girders  leads  to  a  general 
rormiila  for  BurtaceB  under  mch  condilionB! 
!  =  thickness  of  plnle  ;  c  =  half  distance  between 
BupporlK  ;/=:  modulus  of  rupture  —  wronght-iron 
bnrB  =  ,^J,00O;  easMron  bora  =  33,000  to  43,S00 ; 
Vi  —  bursting  pressure  on  a  strip  unit  breadth  be- 
tween supports  1  p  —  bursting  pressure. 

,.  =  1^ 

if 


—  The  Enginttr. 

THS  Weu,  iT  pRosrECT  Park.— The  great  veil 
of  Procpect  Pork,  Brooklyn,  built  nnder  the 
direction  of  C.  C.  Martin,  the  engineer,  ia  thna 
described  in  the  ■•  New  York  Times  ;  " 

"The  outer  wall  is  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  two  feet 
thick,  and  fifty-four  feet  high.  The  inner  curl\ 
or  wnll.  is  Ihirly-five  feet  in  diameti-r  and  two 
feet  thick,  having  a  depth  of  ten  feet  The  mo- 
sonr>-,  as  aeen  from  the  too  of  the  structure,  is  n 
marvel  of  neatness  and  solidily.  The  water  sur- 
faco  in  the  welt  is  thirteen  feet  abov*  high-tide 
level,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  the  well  is  four- 
teen feet.  The  pump  fomid*tiona  are  enlirely 
independent  of  the  walls.  This  plan  was  adoptod 
so  as  to  obviate  any  postJble  difficulty  which 
might  arise  from  di -placement.  The  pump  is  the 
Wnrlbin^n  patent,  nnd.  with  a  prep'uro  of  forty 
pounds.  IS  capable  of  raising  one  million  gallons 
of  water  e^ery  twenty-four  hours  a  height  of  176 
feet,  and  is  competent  to  a  lift  of  ISO  feet. 
•■The  boiler  hou'o  Is  a  neat,  presaed-brick  sttuc- 
ture  trimmed  wiih  Ohio  stone,  standing  on  tba 
suitace  near  the  mouth  of  the  well.     The  interior 


«  well  is  i«ao)i«d  by  a  »^rai  atairwHy  built  in 
wall,  and  comniBiitiiig  in  the  boiler  lioneo. 
lo  tliiHWBy  tbe  Bngineeri*  able  to  reach  the  [looip. 
It  is  ft  fai-t  worthy  of  notice  in  connection  with 
tbe  conBtnietioD  of  the  wall,  at  rather  tho  BiDkin){ 
of  it,  tbal  the  onter  wall  reala  upon  four  leet  of 
vooden  oribn-ork,  tvo  feet  thiclc,  and  haviug  an 
iron  shield.  The  inner  wall  in  built  upon  n  Himilar 
erib  onlj  two  feet  deep,  also  shielded  with  iron. 

■"The  Commissioners  wore  led  to  the  conBtmction 
of  this  irell  in  presence  of  the  danger  al  anj  lime 
of  some  accident  taking  place  in  connection  with 
the  Brooklyn  Water  'Works,  whieH  would  readeril 
neoenar;  for  the  Watoi  Board  to  out  off  the  Park 
«a[)plj  80  as  to  secure  the  RitixenB  tiom  suffering. 
This  wall  has  more  Ibnn  tbe  neceKsaty  capacity  to 
■npply  tbe  Park  abandnutly  »ith  water,  yielding 
most  when  most  is  needu  J.  This  is  estnblmhed  bj 
the  discovery  that  the  time  of  drought  from  which 
the  wfll  is.  or  may  be,  Ukely  to  suffer,  occurs  in 
the  Fall  Beaides  these  facts,  it  further  appears 
that  in  order  to  furnish  the  snpply  of  water  to  the 
Park  the  Water  BoHrd  would  hare  to  ^  tbiongh 
the  process  of  pumping  their  water  twine  to  con- 
Tej  It  lo  the  required  elevation,  equal  to  S25  ft 
from  its  oii^nal  level. 

"  The  wo  A  of  the  w*  11  will  be  to  supply  the  pools 
at  HI  elevation  of  133  ft.  From  the  pools  the  wat- 
er is  condncted  lo  the  lake.  Besides  this,  Ihore  is 
an  independent  ccmnection  with  the  lake  by  which, 
aa  necessity  may  Bnggest,  the  water  can  be  direct- 
ed lo  the  lake,  a  lift  of  only  70  ft.  The  lake,  when 
completed,  will  occupy  an  area  of  fifty  acres, 
which  will  be  kept  continually  anpplied  with  fresh 
water,  the  arrangementa  beinc  Bnch,  or  to  be  such. 
u  will  insnra  n  p«nanijeTit  cLianga  of  water,  and 
prevent  any  of  the  evils  lliat  may  arise  from  slng- 
nancj^.  Tho  well  is  fed  frooj  tbe  earth,  consisting 
of  a  circuit  of  2  miles,  with  a  fall  of  5  ft.  to  the 
mile.  For  this  reason  it  does  not  Bppenr  eoay  to 
eihaoBt  the  snpply,  as  when  the  water  ir -" 


reptaced  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  demand.  Every 
winrnnce  hEis  been  made  for  evaporittion  from  the 
lake  and  pools,  and  the  supply  is  regarded  as  iu- 
ilhaastible.  Another  important  fact  here  Bug- 
grtls  Itself;  that  is,  that  snEBcieut  rain  falla  dur- 
ing the  seaBOD  in  the  area  of  3  miles  around  the 
well  to  mnka  the  supply  perennial,  Tho  Prospect 
Park  well  IB  a  credit  to  Brooklyn. 

Baanro  Anoscs  a'xd  StiHpKisinN  Brimiiii.— At 
n  meeting  of  tbe  Royal  tJcnttisb  Society  of  Arts 
heU  at  Edinbnrsb  on  Monday  uight,  a  commnui- 
eUion  was  read  on  "  Braced  Archea  and  Suspen- 
4tak  BridgM."  by  Mr.  Jcnkin.  Professor  of  Civil 
b^neering  in  the  University  of  Ediuborgh.  The 
hoftMor  stated  that  the  experiments  made  iu 
flonnectioo  with  the  Britannia  Bridge  had  estnb- 
lUwd  tlie  theory  of  metal  girders  on  a  sure 
[■%rtt"i*  basis,  and  with  the  inquiry  of  a  Boyel 
OMnmisaion  into  the  application  of  iron  to  railway 
■hlMtlUeu.  had  led  not  only  to  the  general  adop- 
tioBof  tbeiron  girder  a  sa  convenient  type  of  biidce, 
bnlabo  to  a  widespread  belief  that  essentially  th( 
|rirder  is  a  cheaper  and  lighter  form  of  suppor 
iBMi  tbe  metal  arch.  The  suspentiion  bridge 
iniiwiil  the  theory  ol'  which  was  identical  witl 
Omi  of  the  orcb,  wsb  known  to  be  a  lighter  form  of 
Hpport  than  the  girder ;  but  an  Lmpression 
prrreikd  that  the  ffexibility  of  Uio  form  could  not 
b  really  overcome  without  sacrificing  the  tigbt- 
DCSB ;    and   although    this   prejudice    bad    been 


gradually  yielding,  the  aaserlioti  Ihal  a  stiff  sospen- 
fdoii  bridge  might  be  advantngeously  used  for 
modemte  spans  would  bo  received  with  doubt, 
while  a  statement  that  a  cAst-iron  arch  might  not 
only  lie  safely  used  for  spans  of  700  or  800  tt.,  bnt 
would  be  lighter  than  a  girder  for  ordinary  spans, 
would  eicite  simple  incredulity  among  practical 
Cnlcniatiou    showed    that   there    was  no 


and  braced  suspension  bridges  bad  been  very 
materially  retarded  by  the  diffii^nlty  in  making  the 
necessntj-  cnlcnhttions  as  to  the  Btrnins 
to  the  parts.  In  speaking  of  braaed  ribs, 
the  Professor  said  the  exact  determinntion  of  the 
state  of  Btressat  different  points  became  n  problem 
of  almost  impracticable  peipleiity.  He  gnve  in 
his  paper  a  method,  fonnded  upon  a  theory  due  to 
Professor  Clnrk  Maxwell,  by  which  the  necessary 
colcuIalioDS  conld  be  made  without  extreme  diffl- 
caltj.  These  calculations  had  led  to  Boma  novel 
and  important  results,  showing  a  distribution  of 
material  in  braced  ribs  or  Buspcusion  bridges 
different  from  that  hitherto  employed.  Thus,  a 
chain  of  a  braced  anapension  WdKe,  of  a  form 
which  wafl  eihibited  in  model,  Rhould  be  deeper 
at  the  middle  to  less  than  one-1'ourih  of  its  cross 
section  to  the  pier,  and  the  bottom  member  also 
holding  tension,  should  be  increased  iu  the  ratio 
of  1  to  10  from  the  piers  lo  the  centre,  where  it 
should  have  nearly  the  cross  section  of  the  top 
chain  at  the  pier.  The  arch  should  be  designed 
with  the  same  distribution  of  ntetaL  Tables  ex- 
hibiting the  reaults  of  a  comparison  between 
arches  and  girders  Hhowcd  a  great  superiority  in 
tha  arch  or  inverted  areh.  ^Vheti  a  aerieB  or  arches 
was  designed,  the  thrusl  of  one  loaded  arch  could 
easily  be  provided  for  wicfaont  greatly  Htiaining  its 
iLuloaded  neighbor.  The  paper  was  illustrated 
by  models,  one  of  which  showed  the  perfect  etiff- 
ness  of  a  suspension  bridge  in  which  the  top 
member  was  a  chain,  and  the  bottom  member  a 
straight  tie  parallel  with  the  roadway.  Aflir  dis- 
CDSsion,  the  paper  was  referred  to  a  committed. — 
T/ieSuilding  Atica. 

HELL  OiTE— PnOPOSEO  CllNAL  THBOPOH  AbTOBI*. 
— No  one  denies  the  fact  that  great  advnnlagea 
would  accrue  to  onr  coaflting  (mde,  if  the  obstrue- 
tions  at  Hell  Gate  were  removed,  and  a  safe  chan- 
nel laid  out,  available  at  all  times  of  tbe  tide.  Tho 
work  of  Prof,  &Iaillefert  baa  already  lessened  tha 
dangers  of  navigation  in  that  locality,  and  the 
Qovemment  is  making  an  effort  in  this  direction 
also — which,  however,  it  is  thought  by  many  will 
involve  a  vast  expenditure  of  money  and  extend 
over  a  period  of  many  years.  ,  Mr.  W.  W.  Vonder- 
bilt,  late  CoDstructiug  Engineer  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  naa  conceived  a  plan  for  ex- 
cavating a  canal  thtongh  the  promontory  upon 
which  Astoria  'stands,  and  thereby  forming  a 
straight  course  fWim  the  East  River  to  the  cutruuce 
of  the  Sound,  thus  avoiding  the  crooked  and  dan- 
gerous channel  now  used  by  crafts  in  entering  the 
Sound  from  New  York,  and  ince  verso.  At  first 
glance  this  is  a  startling  proposition;  yet  upon  ex- 
nmimition  the  pLin  appears  not  only  foaaiblo,  but 
for  more  econondcnl  than  any  yet  put  forward. 
The  work  could  be  accompliBbed  with  certainty, 
regardless  of  tide  and  weather,  and  could  be  com- 
pleted inside  of  two  years,  at  nn  estimated  cost  of 
not  exceeding  $3,000,000.  The  channel  nropotied 
I  would  be  about  2,000  ft.   in   length,   GOO  K.   in 
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f  teendlb.  eqaal  to  the  widtli  between  Bliickweli's 
Inland  and  the  Long  Island  Bborc,  and  witli  a, 
depth  At  low  tide  of  34  ft.,  bo  that  TeHaeLs  of  any 
draft  and  tonnage  could  pass  throngh  at  nil  times 
of  tide,  andby  ui^t  08  well  oiidiiy,  m  pprfectsofe- 
ty.  The  point  cut  off  &om  the  main  Inud  could 
1m  appropriately  used  for  the  storage  of  petrol^iim 
ondliJie  mflammnble  GtufT.  or  for  a  varied  of  other 
pQrpoBe&  It  is  true,  as  the  ncheme  now  staoda, 
the  canal  would  strike  through  some  raliuible 
pinpert;-,  still  the  goncniJ  plan  is  not  incapable  of 
niodificoUoD  by  ahifUng  the  dmuncl  farther  to  '*" " 
westward,  so  as  (o  bring  it  in  lice  witb  the  w 
ward  channel  of  Dlackwell's  Island,  aud  then 
moving  the  cxtrtiuccndof  tbeproiDonlory,  around 
which  at  present  the  water  rushes  with  mill  stream 
Telocity.  The  plan  has  many  D;oad  points.  Some 
of  the  most  iuteUigent  of  the  Bell  Gate  pilots  who 
have  seen  the  drawings,  speak  openly  in  its  fitvot, 
nnd  rauny  engineers  and  practical  men  also  indorse 
it.  As  yet  no  carefully  prepared  estimates  hare 
been  made,  nor  companson  with  the  jiropoaed 
work  of  Gen.  Newton,  the  United  Btat«s  Engineer; 
but  it  is  safe  tosoy  that  the  cost  of  the  Govemmput 
work  would  be  doublo,  if  not  treble,  Ihut  of  Ur. 
Vnnderbilt,  PnrtieB  ore  looking  into  the  matttr 
with  a  HerionsncsB  that  indicates  a  possibiUty  that 
Bomething  may  yet  be  done  in  this  locality  which 
will  be  o(  euduring  bcne&t  to  oar  marine  interests, 
and  nt  a  raiaouablfl  cost,  — Wo*  LijIU  JiuniiiL 

ASffip  Cxsu,  iiohoss  CiPE  Cod.— Woleam  that 
a  party  of  cnpitolists  of  ample  means  have 
etignnixed  their  resources  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
fltruoliug  a  ship  canal  across  Cape  Cod,  a  project 
tlut  has  beeii  much  discussed,  bot  which  hds  r 
before  assnmed  a  ptaotical  shape.  It  is  con 
plated  to  build  the  canal  in  nearly  a  direct  line 
bom  Buzzard's  Bay  to  Capo  Cod  Bay,  throuch  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  separoting  those  waters,  which 
shall  afford  a  suffleient  depth  of  water  to  float  the 
largest  class  of  vessels.  The  canal  will  bo  300  ft 
wide,  nnd  deep  enongh  to  insure  21  ft.  of  water  at 
low  tide  A  company  has  been  formed  to  cany 
out  the  enterprise,  the  land  sarvi'yed,  and  other 
preliminary  measures  taken,  and  th^y  now  only 
uwott  n  charter  from  the  Legislature  for  requisite 
authority  to  commence  the  nndcrtakiug.  It  is 
steted  that  the  persons  who  propose  to  ochievi 
this  important  work  are  fully  prepared  to  cotrj  i 
out,  and  ask  for  no  pecuniary  aid  from  the  State 
ill  furtherance  of  the  object.  The  great  vatna  of 
the  prmjosed  canal  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
UassochasettH  will  nndonbtedly  commeud  it  to 
public  favor,  as  the  importance  of  such  a  work  has 
often  been  shown  during  the  past  few  years, — 
Soslon  Jownai. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

TBS  MCDHIOHT  SKT— FAMK-IjIB  NoTES  ON  THE 
Si&ns  xND  I'lAKtn^  By  Eowih  Duneim,  F. 
E.A.3,,  of  the  Boynl  Observatory  at  Greenwich. 
London  :  Betigioaa  Tract  Society.  1B69.  For 
■ale  by  D.  Van  Kosttnnd. 

Although  this  work  can  in  no  way  be  considered 
OS  a  rival  to  Mr.  Proctor's  excellent  Star  Maps,  it 
is  nevertheless  one  which  must  take  a  high  rank 


lov 
^m    bee 


things  which  the  RcHgitns  Truot  Sociely  has 


ever  published,  and  wc  congratulate  the  Society  on 
the  bLct.  The  author  has  sought  to  produce  n 
general  treatise  on  astronomy  which  shaU  nt  the 
same  time  contain  a  series  of  star  maps  useful  to 
the  amateur  ;  and  he  has  succeeded  very  well  in 
hU  efforts.  'The  ample  quotations  we  have  already 
made  from  the  work  elsewhere  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  oar  readers  the  chamcter  of  the  book,  and 
ihe  clearness  of  Mr.  Dunkin's  style.  3ut  they 
cannot  gatbec  from  tbem  the  charncter  of  his  star 
maps,  which  is  indeed  somewhat  peculiar.  His 
aim  has  been  to  depict  the  sky  just  as  a  Londoner 
would  see  it  during  the  varioua  months  of  the 
year;  and  his  method  of  execntioo,  though  not 
rigidly  BcienUfic,  is  still  enough  so  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  it  has  the  great  merit  that  it  can  be 
studied  aud  understood,  even  by  the  most  unini- 
tiated. Indeed,  one  who  knew  nothing  at  all  of  as- 
tionomy  could,  in  the  course  of  a  few  bright 
nights,  become  familiar  with  all  the  constellation  a 
from  this  handsome  volume.  Let  us  take  the 
Qitit  four  il lustrations  as  an  example:  Here  we 
have  two  quarto  plates.  On  the  upper  part  of  oms 
is  rcpresvnlfd  on  a  black  ground  the  midnight  sky 
of  London,  looking  north,  as  seen  on  January  15. 
The  stars  are  not  named  in  the  illualrntion,  but 
below  it  is  a  small  key  or  index  map  vthicb  en- 
ables the  observer  at  a  glance  to  Qnd  out  the  Btors 
of  greater  magnitude.  The  second  plate  BhuwB  ns 
Ihe  midnight  sky  of  London,  looking  south,  for 
the  same  date.  In  the  lower  part  of  each  plate  are 
shown  the  choracteristio  baildings,  scenery,  etc. , 
of  the  locaUty  from  which  the  astronomer  is  sup- 
posed to  take  his  observations.  Thus,  in  the  Ant 
we  see  SL  Paul's  and  the  different  structures 
which  lie  in  its  neighborhood  ;  and  in  the  second, 
the  Boyal  Observatory  and  the  Hospital  of  Green- 
wich stand  prominently  forward.  Pursning  this 
plan,  Ihe  author  deals  thns  with  every  month  in 
the  year,  and  furnishes,  as  we  hare  said,  a  simple 
and  intelligible  series  of  star  maps,  which  are  de- 
scribed wim  some  minuteness  in  the  text. 

Having  treated  in  this  way  of  the  midnight  sky 
as  seeu  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  he  next  pass- 
es on  to  the  sky  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
deals  with  it  in  au  equally  liberal  spirit  Then 
follow  the  acconats  of  the  constellation s,  consid- 
ered independently,  and  of  the  Snn,  Sloon  (in- 
cluding ecUpsesj,  the  terrestrial  planets,  the 
Earth,  the  planetoids  and  the  major  planets, 
comets,  and  meteors ;  and  lastly,  a  short  chapter 
on  Astronomy  and  the  Bible.  In  all  his  dencrip- 
tiooa  the  aathor  is  clear  and  popular,  aud  not 
inaccurate  ;  and  for  these  reasons  we  have  pleas- 
ure in  recommending  the  work.  The  chapter  on 
Biblical  matters  is  the  only  one  to  which  we 
object :  we  presume  its  introduction  was  unavoid- 
able, but  we  most  say  that,  however  well  inten- 
lioned.  it  is  creditable  to  neither  the  author  nor 
Uodern  Asti'onomy.  — jSniiiii'tfic  Oiiinvin. 

TOX  StRAIKS  oh  6TnU(7n7BES  OF  InoM-Woiut. 
With  Practical  Itomnrks  on  Icon  ConstrnctioD. 
lly  F.  W.  Sh[eij»,  U.  Inst  C.  E.  Second  edi- 
tion. London  :  John  Weole,  ISIiT.  For  a.ile  by 
D.  Van  Mostrand. 

The  methods  of  compntittion  in  this  work  are 
arithmetical,  but  are  sufficiently   comprehensive 
for  the  varieties  of  bracing  discussed. 
The  Warren  girder  receives  its  fUli  share  of  al- 

V  rU- 
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frequently  applied  to  iron  iwfe  in  thia  coantry,    ^T>d   Eipeiimental    Phyrica     Univewtj   CoUegB 

rrt.™"^  'j^ i,;„t. i-=  r.0  lamiliar-  !  Sctool,  London.     London :  Groombndge  ft  Sooa. 

1^(19.     For  sale  by  Van  Noatrand. 
The  author  diacusaes  his  subject  in  twelve  chap- 


are  tfeat«(l  in  a  manneTirhicb  requires: 

i^   with    the   higher   nuttbematios    to    compra-  ,  I 

Thft  practical  remarks  on  Iron  Constmction  t 
too  brief  to  be  of  much  ralne. 
£l*e  vell-esecated  plates  illoattate  the  work. 


ThbSdn.    By  Ak«i*s»  GoiLLEwra.      From  the 
French,   by  T.  L.   Pbipiok.   Ph.D.     Loudon  : 
BenUey,  1870.    For  sale  by  D.  Van  Nostrand. 

M.  Gnillemia'a  work  on  "The  Heavens,"  which 
waa  introdaced  to  the  English  pnbho  some  years 

BncebyJ4r.J.  Norman  Lockycr  was  so  deservedly  suosmncee  uu   i.>„,  ..y..^    ^.-..- s 

popular  a  book  that.  naturaUy.  the  presantvoliune,  ,,        j   Ho„  i^  it  tfiey  do   eipand  when 

irifi  be  received  with  no  Uttle  &vor.     But  we  fear    ^  ^^^  '  „  "^     ^  -^J^^  ^„^^^  ^  them. 

thatrBaderaof'TheHeavens"  will  be  somewhat  I '"^^    .      .      '^        .     -      ■;......_, r .. 

dioappointed  with    "The  Sun."    Somewhat, 
n^y  1  WcAOBs,  aa  a  geuerel  treatise,  it  is  not. 


,^,^ of  Eipaaaion  QQd  Conduction  i: 

Srlids;  EipansioQ,  Condnction,  and  Convection 
in  Liquids  aad  in  Oases  ;  Evaporation  luid  Liqne- 
fjution ;  Eelative  (or  Specific)  Heat ;  Natnre  of 
Heat ;  Connectioaa  between  the  Sciences  of  Heat 
m\i  Chemistry ;  Radiation.  TVe  will  try  to  include 
n  ithin  our  allotted  space  a  word  on  lie  treatment 
I  )f  each  of  these  anbjecta. 

In  the  introductory  remirks  onEipansion  tbo 

iiiilborputa  himaelf  the  questions:    "How  is  it 

"   eipand    without   being 


ir  opinion,  to  be  compared  to  the  earlier  work. 
It  mnat  not,  however,  on  that  account,  be  imag- 
ined thill,  (ha  present  volume  is  not  a  good  one, 
mai  ia  not  fnlf  of  matter  just  now  of  especial  in- 
tenet  to  Hie  edocoted  public 


does  by  referring  to  cohesion  as  a  force  tc 
.u.oomeby  the  beat  We  are  inclined  to  call 
very  old-faahioned  teaching,  and  poor  philos- 
ophy—quite  out  of  place  in  a  work  so  geaerally 
t'soellent  as  wa  find  this  Uttle  book  to  be.  Onr 
ftnawer  to  the  above  questiona  would  bo ;  We  do 
not  know  how  ;  the  facta  are  ao,  th^t  is  all  we  can 


On  condnction  by  solid?,   we  And  the  author 

EKiorz  OM  THB  Fn.T>iTi0M  or  BrvEB  WiTana,  for  ^.  ^Jaf|^l  to  be  accunito  in  hia  toaohing,  and  the 
the  anpply  of  cities,  aa  procUaed  in  Europe,  I  ^^^g  jg  true  throughout  the  boook.  Wo  will  here 
made  to  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  of  the  ,  ^te  him 
rity  of  St  Louia.  By  James  P.  Kirkwood,  G.  E.  I  .,  if  turn 
1  TOL  4IO,  178pp.  and  33  IJIhographed  Engrnv- 
ings. — D,  Van  Nostrand,  Publisher. 
Tbia  subject,  one  but  little  understood  with 


iiaa  received  the  most  careful  attention  from  the 
Engineer  of  the  St,  Lonia  Water- Worka,  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood, in  an  elaborate  Report  to  the  Oommiasioners 
of  that  work,  pabli^ed  in  a  quarto  volume  with  , 
copiona  lUnatratK^nfl, 

Tbe  water  supply  of  an  inland  city  must  ho.  I 
■ought  for  miunly  in  river  water,  with  more  or  le«s 
inorganic  impurities,  which  admit  of  ready  w^par-  j 
Btion  by  the  proper  means;  what  those  means  arp.  I 
we  have  no  praoadent  at  hand  for  determining.  It  I 
is  in  the  experience  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Europe 
alone,  that  me  data  can  be  found  to  meet  the  fntnre 
wants  of  our  growing  cities,  and  Mr.  Kirkwood. 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  prominent  water-  | 
worka  of  Europe,  haa  given  us  the  result  of  hiB 
bbora,  which  will  prove  a  standard  work  on  the  I 
BUbject  of  filtration.  ' 
^though  nominally  a  Report  on  Filtration,  it  i 
at  the  BBme  time  embracea  the  characteristics  of 
the  various  watar-worika  examined,  including  tb..' 
notara  and  extent  of  anpply,  the  power  used,  anii  | 
the  nature  of  its  appUcation;  fuel,  consnmptiou 
and  eoBt;  work  done  in  water  raised  to  a  given 
height — in  Etct,  all  the  details  essential  to  the  com- 
plete elucidation  of  the  subject  of  water  anpply  in 

the  following  locahtiea:LoadOQ,erobr»cing  Chelae,!,    ^m^ 
Lambeth.  Sonthwark,  and  Vanxhall  Water-Work^    ' 


similar  bars,  one  of  copper  and  the 
ii*et  of  iron,  are  heated  at  one  end,  the  opposite 
I'ad  of  the  copper  bar  will  bonome  hot  long  before 
tlie  corresponiUng  end  of  the  iron  bar.  It  is  very 
natural  to  conclude  from  this  tkit  copper  is  a 
better  conductor  of  heat  than  iron  is  ;  but  it  will 
be  shown  ia  a  future  chapter  that  this  is  by  no 
nieons  a  logical  conclusioo." 

It  is  afterwards  pointed  out  to  the  student  tbnt 
the  rate  of  transmission  of  hent  depends  upon  the 
rsUlive  heat  of  the  body  as  well  as  its  condue- 


Under  eipansion  of  liqmds  the  effects  of  tem- 
l)erature  on  the  height  ol  the  b;irometer,  and  the 
.■olculitiona  they  make  necessary  for  the  correct 
reading  of  ^e  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  are  care- 
lolly  considered  ;  we  think,  however,  there  ia  •^""> 
for  a  simpler  treatment  than  it  re     " 


•3  of  thU  not 


atmospheric  currents,  relative 
•■eight  (speciflo  gravity)  of  gases  and  vapors  (and 
the  methods  of  taking  it)  are  includod  and  clearly 
described  in  the  chapter  on  expansion  of  gaaa. 
[he  chapters  on  evaporation  and  lique fiction  are 
ilso  to  be  commended  ;  they  of  course,  include  an 
account  of  latent,  or,  as  it  ia  here  called,  potential, 
deat,  and  the  tensioa  of  vapors. 
The  difficulties  generally  felt  by  the  student  in 

'---10  the  snbjeet  of  specific  or  relative  heat 

think,  be  found  to  be  almost  entirely  te- 
ifleqaeoce  of  the  methodical  treat- 


Grand  Junction,  Weat  Middlesex,  New  River  and  '  ment  it  here  recefvas.  The  chapter  on  the  nature 
Eaat  London,  Wakefield,  I^eicester.  York,  Liver-  jof  teat  is  an  account  of  the  reciprocal  convertibility 
pooVEdinbni^h.'Dublin.  Perth,Berlin,Homburi;,  I  of  heat  and  mecbanicil  force,  and  the  conclusion 
Altona,  Tours,  Anger^  Nantes,  Lyons,  Toulouf^c,  '  f j^^j  this  tict,  that  "  hojt  is  a  modu  of  motion." 
Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn.  The  illnstrations  itgaja  nothing,  we  are  glad  to  add,  ofthat  subtle 
are  very  clear  and  praoise,  and  the  work  fills  a  gup  fluid,  caloric,  on  which  writers  have  been  so  fond 
long  existing  in  the  literature  of  the  profession  of  „{  dilating.  In  the  remaining  chapter,  radiation 
civu  engineering.  !  and  absorption  of  hoat  and  the  diathermanency  of 

'bodies are  described. 

An  ttraoDtrcnoM  TO  TBI  SciESCX  or  Heit,  ;!•:-       Mr.  Orme's  Uttle  treatise  appears  to  ua  to  be  an 
signed  for  thenae  of  spools  and  candidalis  [exceUent   text-book,  meeting   a   want,    and    «• 
for  ^iverai^  Matriculation  Examinationa.    TSy    congratuhito  him   on    i 
Tewu   Aoaunca  Obmi^  Tttcher  of  Chemialry    Opinion. 


I   production. — Scia^O 
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WEi5BiCH*8  Mechaxics  :  A  Blaniuil  of  the  Me- 
chanics of  Engineering  and  of  the  Constmc- 
tion  of  MachineA,  with  an  Inlrod  action  to  the  CSal- 
culus,  designed  as  a  text-book  for  Technical  Schools 
and  Colleges,  and  for  the  use  of  Engineers,  Archi- 
tects, etc.,  by  Julius  Weisbach.  Pn.D.,  Oberber- 
grath  and  Professor  at  the  Royal  Mining  Academy 
at  Freiberg;  Member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St  Petersburg,  etc  In  3  vols.  VoL 
I.,  Theoretical  Mechanics,  with  992  wood-cats  in 
the  text  Translated  from  the  fourth  augmented 
and  improved  German  edition,  by  Eckley  B.  Goxe, 
A.  M.,  Mining  Engineer.  1,112  pages,  8vo.  New 
York,  1870.      D.  Van  Nostrand,  Publisher. 

An  English  translation  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  published  in  two  volumes  over  twenty  years 
ago,  though  poor  as  a  translation,  has  yet  been  so 
extensively  used,  and  of  late  commanded  so  high  a 
price,  as  to  show  conclusively  the  very  great  excel- 
lence of  the  work  itself  in  the  estimation  of  teach- 
ers and  engineers.  All  who  have  known  either  the 
origiuiil  or  the  translation  named,  will  be  glad  to 
learn  tkit  the  new  translation,  the  first  half  volume 
of  which  is  now  before  as,  besides  being  made 
from  the  fourth  ppreatly  enlarged  and  improved 
German  edition,  is  also,  as  a  translation,  a  great 
improvement  on  the  old  one,  and,  in  some  respects, 
is  an  improvement  on  the  original  itself,  being 
made  unaer  the  author*s  sanction,  and  embodying 
the  latest  corrections  of  both  author  and  translator. 
This  part,  issued  in  advance  of  the  complete  vol- 
ume, to  meet  the  immediate  demand  for  it  as  a 
text-book,  includes  the  four  sections:  1,  Simple 
Motion;  2,  Mechanics,  or  the  Phvsical  Science  of 
Motion  in  (general;  3,  Statics  of  Bigid  Bodies,  and 
4,  the  ApphcatioQ  of  Statics  to  the  Elasticity  and 
Strength  of  Bodies;  together  with  a  preliminarv 
introduction  to  the  Calculus.  The  use  of  the  Cal- 
culus in  this  edition  has  involved  the  recasting  of 
large  portions  of  the  work,  as,  especially,  in  the 
fourth  section  of  this  part  The  entire  work  will, 
like  the  original,  fill  tmree  octavo  volumes  of  ten  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  each.  Though  too  extensive, 
perhaps,  and  difficult  for  many  besides  special  stu- 
dents and  professional  engineers,  it  will  still,  we 
hope,  meet  with  such  favor  as  to  remunerate  the 
enterprising  publishers  for  undertaking  to  place 
before  the  country  this  invaluable  Thesaurus  of 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics. — American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Art 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

NEW  Thebmo-Electbic  Pile  of  M.  Mure  &  Cla- 
MOND. — This  thermo-electric  pile,  because  of 
the  intensity  of  the  current  and  its  economy, 
can  be  usefully  employed  in  divers  applications. 
It  is  made  up  of  60  elements.  These  consiut  of  | 
small  bars  of  lead,  or  n-itive  sulphuret  of  lead,  and 
of  plates  of  steel.  The  bars  are  40  millimetres  long 
by  8  thick,  and  the  plates  of  steel  are  55  millime- 
tres long  by  8  broad,  and  0.6  thick. 

In  these  couples  galena  is  the  electro-negative 
element;  iron,  the  electro -positive.  The  form  of  the 
bars  is  such  that  by  placmg  Uiem  side  by  side, 
they  form  a  ring  of  12  couples,  of  which  the  interior 
is  formed  by  the  extremities  which  are  to  be  heat- 
ed. They  are  united  in  tension  by  means  of  tin 
solder.  They  are  isolated  from  one  another  by 
thin  mica  plates.  By  placing  5  of  these  rings  in  a 
vertical  column,  a  battery  of  60  couples  is  formed. 
These  rings  are  isolated  and  separated  by  washers 


of  asbestos.    The  whole  is  finhly  held  between  2 
iron  rings  by  means  of  3  bolts. 

The  pile  thus  forms  a  hollow  cylinder,  the  in- 
terior of  which  most  be  heated.  The  cooling  of 
the  junctions,  whose  temperature  should  be  lower, 
is  caused  by  radiation  into  the  air.  The  interior 
cylinder  measures  50  millimetres  in  diameter  and 
about  the  same  in  height '  The  heated  surface  is 
about  78  sq.  centimetres.  The  apparatus  is  heated 
by  a  gas  burner,  consisting  of  a  steel  cylinder  5-j 
miUimetros  in  diameter,  closed  above,  open  below, 
and  pierced  with  small  orifices.  This  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  pile.  A  tube  pierced  with  holes 
surrounds  this  cylinder  and  mstributes  the  ^as 
uniformly  around  it  The  gas  rises,  and  arriving 
at  the  orifices  in  the  burner,  meets  the  air  which  is 
escaping  from  it  because  of  the  draft  of  the  tube  of 
steel  that  surrounds  the  apparatus.  Each  orifice 
in  the  burner  thus  forms  a  blowpipe,  the  jet  of 
which  strikes  the  opposite  side. 

Forty  couples  have  an  eloctro-motive  force  equal 
to  that  of  a  Bunsen  element  Its  interior  resistance 
I  to  cold  is  that  of  a  copper  wire  9.85  millimetres, 
and  1  millimetre  in  diameter.  But  during  its  ac- 
tion, it  increases  and  becomes  ec^nal  to  22  metres. 
The  current  is  intense  in  proportion  to  the  feeble* 
ne^  of  resistance. 

Visible  sparks  are  obtained  betwe7n  the  two 
electrodes.  The  current  reddens  a  platinnm  wire 
0.3  mil  in  diameter  a  length  of  35  mlL  It  also 
decomposes  water. 

This  pile,  acting  for  10  consecutive  hours,  con- 
sumed 785  htres  of  gas.  at  an  expense  of  2  centimes 
and  a  half  an  hour.  It  is,  therefore,  an  economical 
generator  of  electricity.— i/C  Oinie  IndnMriel, 

MissouBi  Tin.  About  two  years  ago  considerable 
interest  was  manifested  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
covery of  very  extensive  deposits  of  tin  ore  in  this 
State,  and  land  owners  and  speculators  were  accu- 
sed of  having  the  "Tin  Fever.  Weeks  and  montls 
were  spent  by  pros^cting  parties,  and  all  the  tin 
lands  that  could  be  purchased  at  reasonable  rates 
changed  hands.  One  company  was  organized,  in- 
vested about  $80,000  in  tunnelling  the  hiU  and  in 
work  preparatory  to  the  ereetion  of  a  fumac«. 
But  their  work  has  been  stopped  for  several  months 
— ^whether  from  want  of  capital,  or  energy  and 
enterprise,  we  are  not  informed.  Meanwliiie,  they 
have  discovered  tin  ore  in  California,  which  is  said 
to  be  inferior  to  the  Missouri  ore,  and  we  now  see 
by  a  California  paper,  that  '*  The  first  article  of 
tinware  manufactured  fh>m  tin  mined  in  the  United 
States  has  just  been  completed  in  San  nmneifiea" 

Numerous  assays  have  oeen  made  of  this  ore  by 
chemists  and  assayera  of  national  repatstion,  who 
have  repeatedly  stated  here  that  the  ore  will  yield 
from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  pure  tin;  yet,  when  they 
reach  the  Atlantic  cities,  where  the  till  import«ni 
hold  sway,  they  fail  to  find  tin  in  paying  qnantitiles. 

Chemical  analysis, and  assays  ore  not  wanted 
now;  but,  instead,  we  need  a  furnace  to  smelt  the 
prepared  ore  and  produce  the  pigs  and  bars  of  tin. 
A  test  furnace  need  not  be  very  expeosiTe.  and 
this  question,  if  decided  affirmatively,  will  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  this  city,  State,  and  the 
whole  nation,  as  the  importation  of  Ibroign  tin 
into  the  United  States  now  amounts  to  firom  fire 
to  six  million  dollars  annually,  and  is  constancy 
increasing.  Who  can  say  IJiat  the  practical  inves- 
tigation of  this  subject  will  not  prove  as  sati^ctory 
as  the  experiments  in  f-inelting  iron  with  our  native 
coals  ?—  27ie  Iron  Age, 
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nflrj  cii-cuiuatancGB,  to  iillow  all  the  steel 
made  from  them  to  retain  complete  fluid- 
ity until  it  is  poured  into  moulds,  and 
lience  it  sometimes  liappens  tliat  large 
"ekuUs"  or  shells  of  aoHdilied  steel  are 
left  in  the  castUig  ladle.  This  evil  is  in- 
treased  when  malleable  acrflp-iron,  or  steel 
in  &  solid  state,  in  added  to  the  charge  of 
metal  in  the  converter. 

To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  and  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  metal  during 
the  process  of  converaion  so  high  that  no 
tkall  or  solidified  metal  shall  be  left  in  the 
caHting  ladle  when  employing  cajburets  of 
iron  not  rich  in  graphitic  or  other  carbon, 
Hr.  Bessemer  has  lately  schemed  and  pat- 
ented the  method  of  conducting  his  pro- 
tesB  under  presaure,  which  we  are  about 
to  desciibe — this  method  enabhng  the 
manufacturer  to  uae  many  quaUtiea  of 
iron  that  do  not  jiroduce  a  maximiun  of 
heat  under  the  ordinary  converting  pro- 
t*B8,  and  also  enabling  him  to  piit  into 
the  converting  vessel  a  portion  of  ateel 
ecrap  or  scrap  iron,  or  other  kinds  of  de- 
carbiu-jzed  or  malleable  b'ou  in  a  aolid 
state;  which,  by  means  of  the  extremely 
high  temperature  imparted  to  the  metal, 
become  fused  and  form  part  of  the  charge  of 
molten  malleable  iron  or  steel  obtained. 
For  tluB  purpose  Mr.  Bessemer  makes  the 
converting  vessel  of  great  strength,  ae- 
eurely  riveting  and  caulking  all  the  lapa 
and  joints  so  as  to  render  it  air-tight  as 
near  as  may  be;  and  he,  by  preference, 
forms  the  month  of  the  veaael  circular  in- 
stead of  oval,  and  of  a  smaller  size  than 
usual,  Uuing  the  mouth  with  a  single  ring 
of  well-burnt  fire-clay  or  composition  of 
clay  and  plumbago.  He  also  forms  the 
metal  part  of  tho  mouth  of  the  converter 
with  a  movable  dovetailed  flanged  ring,  so 
that  the  fire-clay  mouth  of  the  vessel  may 
be  readily  taken  out  and  renewed  by  un- 
bolting or  uncottcring  the  iron  ring  which 
retains  it  in  place. 

In  the  annexed  engravings.  Fig.  1  is  a 
vertical  section  of  a  Bessemer  converter 
constmcted  on  this  plan,  abeing  the  upper 
part  of  the  converting  veaael ;  a\  the  hning 
of  ganister;  and  b,  the  strong  riveted  iron 
shell  or  vessel  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
of  which  the  iron  hood,  c,  is  riveted ; 
while  diati  flanged  iron  ring,  bevelled  on 
the  inside,  and  secured  by  screwed  studs 

cotter  bolts  to  the  hoop,  c.  A  moulded 
ring,  e,  of  tire-brick  or  other  suitable  re- 
fractory material,  forme  the  eacaiie  open- 


ing or  mouth  of  the  vessel;  it  is  retained 
in  place  by  menns  of  the  flanged  ring,  (/, 
and  when  it  is  worn  out  or  damaged,  the 
ring,  e,  may  be  renewed  by  unfastening 
the  ring,  d,  a  mixture  of  fire-clay  and  gna- 
iater  being  first  smeared  over  those  part« 
of  the  ring,  e,  which  come  in  contact  with 
the  lining,  a*,  and  with  the  bevelled  inte- 
rior of  the  ring,  d,  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
king the  joint  air-tight. 

The  apertm'e  in  the  movalJe  mouth  of 
the  veseel  thus  foi-m^d  may  in  some  cases 
be  made  small  enough  to  retain  the  gaae> 
oua  products  resulting  from  the  combuB> 
tion  of  the  carbon  or  other  matt«r  con- 
tained in  the  pig-iron  imder  a  pressure 
much  above  that  of  the  surrounding  at- 
moaphere,  so  that  the  combustion  going 
on  in  the  converting  vessel  may  be  under 
"  high  pressure,"  as  described  in  our  ac- 
coimt  of  Mr.  Bessemer's  new  melting  fur- 
naces, which  appeared  on  juiges  187  and 
197  of  our  laat  volume.  The  eontractjoa 
of  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  would  in  this 
caae  be  gi-eater  than  is  shown  in  Fig,  1 
for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  gaseoua 
products  under  considerable  pressure,  so 
that  the  gaseous  products  reaulfing  from 
the  combustion  of  carbon  and  other  t 
ters  in  or  among  the  fluid  metal  woyld  ba 
prevented  from  expanding  freely;  and  b]', 
reason  of  the  combustion  so  taking  placa 
under  a  pressure  much  greater  than  th&i 
of  the  external  atmosphere,  a  more  intensa 
heat  would  be  produced  and  imparted  to 


the 


letaL 


Tho  amount  of  pressure  thus  obtained 
ahould  vary  with  the  heat  producing  prop- 
erties of  the  carburet  of  iron  operated 
upon  and  the  quantity  of  acrap  or  other 
unfueed  metal  forming  part  of  the  charge, 
ao  that  no  precise  rule  can  bo  laid  down.; 
aa  to  the  presaure  to  be  employed;  but 
a  guide  to  the  workmen,  Mr,  Bessemer 
states  that  for  the  conversion  of  the  purer 
kinds  of  Swedish  charcoal  pig-iron  and 
for  mottled  or  white  hematite  pig-iron 
mixed  with  gray,  a  back  pressure  in  the 
vessel  from  8  to  16  Iha.  on  the  aquare  inch 
will  give  good  results,  and  iu  but  few 
cases  will  a  pressure  of  20  lbs.  per  Bquare 
inch  bo  necessary ;  while  a  pressure  as 
low  as  3  or  4  lbs.  will  be  but  of  little  prac- 
tical advantage,  and  below  2  lbs.  per 
square  inch  he  lays  no  claim  to  aa  a  uec 
fill  effect.  It  wiU  be  understood  that  the 
pressure  of  the  blast  of  air  forced  into  the 
converting  vessel  must  be  increased  in 
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propoition  to  the  back  pressure  caused 
by  the  penning  up  of  the  gases  within  the 
TesseL 

Mr.  Bessemer,  however,  remarks  that 
the  mode  of  obtaining  the  required  back  | 
pressure  by  simply  diminishiu(<  the  outlet  j 
does  not  offer  all  the  desired  facility  of 
regulating  the  pressure  from  time  to  time 
during  the  process,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  accumulation  of  slags  in  the  aperture 
may  in  some  cases  reduce  the  area  of  out- 
let so  much  as  to  retard  the  inflow  of  air 
through  the  tuyeres.  For  th^se  several 
reasons  the  opening  in  the  mouth  of  the 
converting  vessel  may  be  made  much  too 
large  if  left  open  to  retain  the  gaseous 
matters  in  the  converter  at  the  high  pres- 
sure desired,  such  larger  sized  mouth  be- 
ing provided  with  a  conical  stopper  in- 
serted in  the  opening  and  so  arranged  as 
to  be  advanced  or  further  withdrawn  by 
being  itself  movable  or  by  the  motion  of 
the  vessel  on  its  axis,  the  vessel  being 
made  to  advance  towards  or  recede  from 
a  fixed  conical  stopper.  Mr.  Bessemer, 
however,  prefers  to  use  a  movable  conical 
stopper  attached  to  the  end  of  an  iron 
rod,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  conical 
piece  of  fire-brick,  /,  is  circular  in  form, 
and  spreads  outward  in  a  curved  line  at 
/*,  for  the  purpose  of  deflecting  the  flame 
and  preventing  its  too  powerful  action  on 
the  iron  rod,  g,  which  supports  the  cone, 
/.  The  rod,  g,  protrudes  through  the  back 
wall  of  the  converting  house,  or  may  be 
supported  on  a  bracket  or  piece  of  iron 
framing  in  connection  with  the  standards 
which  support  the  vessel,  and  by  means 
of  a  screw  or  lever,  the  cone,/,  is  made  to 
advance  further  into  or  recede  from  the 
mouth  of  the  converter,  thus  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  area  of  the  annular 
opening  at  e^,  and  regulating  the  pressure 
oi  the  confined  gases  in  the  vessel. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  found  desirable 
to  render  the  stopper,/,  self-acting  by  ap- 
plying a  spring  or  weighted  lever  to  press 
it  forward  against  the  pressui'e  of  the  es- 
caping gases,  so  that,  either  by  reason  of 
its  enlargement  by  the  accretion  of  slags 
on  its  surface,  or  by  being  partially  burned 
away,  it  will  occupy  such  a  position  in  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel  throughout  the  pro- 
cess as  will  give  a  sufficiently  equal  amount 
of  back  pressure,  and  prevent  that  pres- 
sure from  exceeding  what  is  necessary  by 
any  partial  clogging  up  of  the  escape 
opening;  or  in  Ueu  of  employing  a  coni- 


cal stopper,  a  flat  or  other  shaped  surface 
may  be  employed,  the  object  in  either  case 
being  to  enlarge  or  contract  the  opening 
for  the  escape  of  flame  as  found  desirablo 
at  different  stages  of  the  process.  The 
pressure  of  the  confined  gaseous  products 
is  indicated  by  a  mercurial  column  ar- 
ranged as  described  on  page  15  of  the 
present  number.  This  gauge  wiil  allow 
the  workman  to  employ  from  time  to 
time  such  an  amount  of  internal  pressure 
in  the  vessel  as  the  known  qualities  of 
the  material  he  employs  may  render  neces- 
sary. 

When  crude  molten  iron  or  romclted 
pig  or  refined  iron  is  decarburized  or  par- 
tially decarburized  or  converted  into  re- 
fined iron  or  into  malleable  iron  or  ste<  1 
by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  potash, 
or  by  other  oxidizing  salts,  or  when  such 
decarburation  or  conversion  is  effected  by 
any  other  processes  in  which  the  decom- 
position of  nitrate  of  soda  or  potash,  or 
other  oxygen -yielding  salts  alone  or  mixed 
with  metallic  oxides,  takes  place  in  or  be- 
low the  fluid  metal  in  a  converting  vessel 
or  chamber,  a  large  amount  of  heat  is  ab- 
sorbed and  rendered  latent,  thus  tending 
to  solidify  the  metal  and  rendering  it  un- 
fit for  foiming  into  ingots  or  castings  with- 
out being  remelted. 

To  obviate  this  and  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  metal  (while  so  treated  or  con- 
verted) to  such  a  degree  as  to  allow  it  to 
be  cast  into  ingots  or  other  cast  articles 
or  masses  prior  to  its  solidification,  IMr. 
Bessemer  proposes  to  construct  the  vossc^Ik 
in  which  the  process  is  to  be  carried  on  of 
great  strength,  preferring  to  use  stout 
iron  or  steel  plates  well  rivetel  ar.d 
caulked,  and,  if  needful,  further  strength- 
ened by  stuut  hoops.  The  mouth  of  the 
vessel  is  to  be  made  very  small,  Mr.  Bef  - 
semer  preferring  for  that  purpose  to  cm- 
ploy  a  well-burned  fire-brick  ring,  into 
which  a  long  taper  cone  of  the  s  inie  ma- 
terial is  placed.  The  cone  is  fastened  to 
a  long  rod  working  in  suitable  guides,  so  as 
to  keep  it  central  with  the  mouth  of  tho 
vessel.  Th«  space  between  the  exterior 
of  this  cone  and  the  interior  of  the  fire- 
clay ring  determines  the  area  of  outlet  for 
the  gaseous  products  given  off  during  the 
time  that  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate 
or  other  oxygen-yielding  materials  is  go- 
ing on,  and  a  weight  or  spring  lever,  act- 
ing  on  the  rod  to  which  the  fire-clay  cone 
is  attached  may  be  made  to  rog.ila.tA  \L<& 
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amount  of  pressure  required  to  lift  the 
cone  and  permit  the  escape  of  the  gaseous 
matters. 

The  arrangement  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  which  rep- 
resents a  vertical  section  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  a  converting  vessel  or  chamber  in 
which  molten  pig  or  other  carburet  of 
iron  is  to  be  treated  either  by  the  injec- 
tion of  the  fluid  nitrate  into  the  molten 
metal,  as  patented  by  Mr.  Bessemer  in 
March  last,  or  in  which  vessel  the  nitrates 
or  other  oxygen-yielding  salts  or  sub- 
stances are  so  brought  into  contact  with 
the  hot  metal  as  to  be  decomposed.  The 
outer  shell,  A,  of  the  vessel  or  chamber,  is 
made  of  thick  plates  of  iron  or  steel,  se- 
curely riveted  and  caulked  at  all  joints, 
and  capable  of  withstanding  safely  a  pres- 
sure of  from  five  to  ten  or  more  atmos- 
pheres. For  the  convenience  of  lining 
the  vessel,  the  upper  part  may  be  removed 
by  unbolting  the  stout  flanges,  h} ;  and  one 
or  more  hoops,  h\  are  riveted  to  the  ex- 
terior of  the  vessel  to  strengthen  it.  A 
lining  of  fire-brick,  ganister,  or  other  re- 
fractory material,  i,  is  used  to  defend  the 
outer  shell  from  the  high  temperature  gen- 
erated within;  and  previous  to  its  use  for 
conversion,  Mr.  Bessemer  prefers  to  make 
a  fire  in  the  interior  so  as  to  highly  heat 
the  lining  and  lessen  its  power  of  absorb- 
ing heat  from  the  metal. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  dome  an  iron 
ring,  m,  is  riveted,  to  which  a  flanged 
ring,  n,  is  fitted.  The  inside  of  this  ring 
is  conical  and  is  made  to  embrace  the  con- 
ical fire-clay  ring,  p,  through  which  the 
gaseous  matters  evolved  during  the  pro- 
cess are  allowed  to  escape.  A  cone  of 
lir(^-clay  or  of  iron,  g,  is  attached  to  the 
guide  rod,  r,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  or 
climinishing  the  area  of  the  outlet  opening 
in  the  fire-clay  ring,  p,  and  on  the  upper 
end  of  the  rod,  r,  are  placed  weights,  8,  to 
regulate  the  pressure.  Tiie  rod,  r,  is  guided 
vertically  upward  and  downward  by  pass- 
ing through  the  tubular  guides  and  stuflf- 
injj-box  formed  at  1 1,  on  the  curved  exit 
passage,  u,  which  leads  to  a  chimney  and 
conveys  away  the  gaseous  products  esca- 
ping from  the  converting  chamber.  On 
one  side  of  the  vessel  or  chamber  is  a  pro- 
jection, tJ,  on  the  upper  part  of  which  a 
ring  of  fire-brick,  w;,  is  retained  in  place 
by  a  conical  flanged  iron  ring,  x.  The 
opening  in  the  ring,  u\  serves  for  the  ad- 
mission  of  the  molten  metal  to  the  vessel, 


after  which  the  cone,  y,  smeared  with  fire- 
clay, is  lowered  down  into  the  opening  of 
the  moulded  fire-brick,  w,  and  by  means 
of  the  weight,  z,  is  retained  in  place  and 
prevents  the  escape  of  gaseous  matters 
during  the  converting  process. 

The  cone,  y,  and  its  rod  and  weight,  z, 
are  suspended  by  a  chain  in  the  position 
shown  during  the  period  of  running  in 
the  metaL  When  the  metal  so  run  in 
comes  in  contact  with  the  nitrate  or  other 
oxygen-yielding  materials,  large  volumes 
of  gaseous  matters  are  evolved,  these  mat- 
ters, instead  of  escaping  freely  from  the 
converter,  rapidly  accumulating  in  the 
vessel  until  the  pressure  within  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  raise  the  cone,  g,  and  escape  by 
the  small  annular  opening  thus  made,  the 
pressure  being  regulated  by  the  weight,  8. 
Hence  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  con- 
tained in  the  molten  iron,  by  reason  of  its 
union  with  oxygen  derived  from  the  de- 
composition 01  the  nitrates  or  other  osy- 
gen-yielding  materials,  will  be  effected 
under  considerable  pressure;  and  the  gas- 
eous products,  instead  of  expanding  freely 
as  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  com- 
bustion,  will  be  in  a  highly  condensed 
state,  by  which  means  their  temperature 
will  be  considerably  raised,  and  the  in- 
tense heat  so  generated  will  be  imparted 
to  the  metal  and  cause  it  to  retain  its 
fluidity. 

DR.  Mater,  the  celebrated  physicist,  has 
•now  perfected  an  instrument  he  calls 
a  dynamometer,  which,  adapted  to  engines 
of  20-horse  power  and  upwards,  reads 
simultaneously  measurements  of  force  in 
the  form  of  heat  as  well  as  of  pressure. 
We  have  no  account  as  yet  of  the  instru- 
ment, which  is  obviously  of  more  scientific 
than  practical  value.  The  same  philoso- 
pher, dealing  with  the  question  of  the  con- 
servation of  force,  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  large  amount  of  force 
which  is  lost  in  the  form  of  heat  in  all 
mechanical  operations  can  never  be  util- 
ized. Heat,  he  tells  us,  is  the  cheapest 
possible  form  of  force,  mechanical  is  far 
dearer,  and  electricity  the  dearest  force  of 
all.  Hence  it  would  never  pay  to  trans- 
form waste  heat  into  any  other  form  of 
force. — Mechanics*  Magaziiie, 


IN  exploring  the  caves  at  Wellington,  N. 
S.  W.,  the  remains  of  various  extinct 
animals  have,  been  discovered. 
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ON  THE  LABOEING  FORCE  OF  THE  HUMAN  HEART. 


From  "Nature." 


There  is  no  organ  in  our  bodies  that  has 
a  more  important  influence  upon  health, 
at  all  ages  of  our  Hves,  than  the  heart, 
vhose  rhythm  and  force  are  governed  by 
laws  of  nerve  force,  of  which  we  are  at 
present  almost  totally  ignorant.  Re- 
garded, however,  from  a  mechanical  point 
of  view,  as  a  hydrauhc  pumping  machine, 
our  knowledge  of  the  heart  is  more  ac- 
curate, and  may  yet  lead  the  way  to 
greater  knowledge  of  the  physiological 
action  of  this  vital  organ. 

I  propose,  in  the  present  communica- 
tion, to  give  an  estimate  of  the  daily 
laboring  force  of  the  human  heart,  and 
to  compare  it  with  that  of  other  muscles, 
such  as  those  used  in  rowing  or  climbing, 
reserving  for  a  future  communication  the 
proof  of  the  data  to  be  now  employed. 

The  heart,  regarded  as  a  pumpipg  ma-, 
chine,  consists  of  two  muscular  bags  ( ven- 
irides),  one  of  which  drives  the  blood 
through  the  lungs,  and  the  other  through 
the  entire  body.  This  blood  is  forced  by 
|k  pumping  action,  repeated  seventy-five 
times  each  minute,  through  both  lungs 
and  body,  and  experiences  in  each  case  a 
resistance  which  is  measured  by  the  hy- 
drostatical  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  aorta.  The  resist- 
ance offered  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
by  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs  and 
body,  is  different;  but  the  total  quantity 
of  blood  that  passes  through  the  lungs 
and  body  in  a  given  time  must  be  the 
same;  from  which  it  follows,  that  the  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  capillaries  must  be 
in  the  proportion  of  the  hydrostatical 
pressure  in  the  great  arteries  leading  from 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart.  If,  therefore, 
we  knew  that  pressure  for  one  side  of  the 
heart,  and  the  relative  forces  of  the  two 
ventricles  in  contracting,  we  should  know 
the  entire  resistance  overcome  by  the 
heart  at  each  of  its  beats. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  hydrostatical 
pressure  in  one  ventricle,  and  its  ratio  to 
that  in  the  other  ventricle,  we  knew  also 
the  quantity  of  blood  forced  out  of  each 
ventricle  against  this  pressui*e,  wo  should 
have  all  the  elements  necessary  to  calcu- 
late the  laboring  force  of  the  heart,  as 
will  be  presently  shown. 

I  demand,  therefore,  that  my  reader 


shall  grant  me,  provisionally,  the  follow- 
ing postulates,  which  are  necessarily 
three  in  number: 

I.  That  three  ounces  of  blood  are  driv- 
en from  each  ventricle  at  each  stroke  of 
the  heart. 

n.  That  the  hydrostatical  pressure  in 
the  left  ventricle  and  aorta,  against  which 
the  blood  is  foced  out,  amounts  to  a 
column  of  blood  9.923  feet  in  veiiical 
height. 

ITT.  That  the  muscular  force  of  the  left 
ventricle,  in  contracting,  bears  to  that  of 
the  right  ventricle  the  proportion  of  13  to  5. 

With  these  postulates  granted,  we  may 
now  proceed  to  calculate  the  daily  labor- 
ing force  of  the  heart  as  follows  :  At 
every  stroke  of  the  heart,  three  ounces  of 
blood  are  forced  out  of  the  left  ventricle 
against  a  pressure  of  a  column  of  blood 
9,923  feet  in  height  The  work  done, 
therefore,  at  each  stroke  is  equivalent  to 
lifting  three  ounces  through  9.923  feet. 
This  work  is  repeated  75  times  in  each 
minute,  and  there  are  60  X  24  minutes  in 
the  day.  Hence,  the  daily  work  of  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  human  heart  is 
3X9.923X75X60X24  ounces  lifted 
through  one  foot ;  or  since  there  are  IG 
ounces  in  the  pound,  and  2,240  lbs. 
in  the  ton,  the  work  done  by  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  in  one  day  is 
3  X  9.923  X  75  X  60  X  24  ^^^  y^^  ^j^^^^^ 

one  foot.  Multiplying  and  dividing  out 
this  quantity,  we  find  the  daily  work  of  the 
left  ventricle  is  89.706  foot  tons.  The 
work  done  by  the  right  ventricle  is  five- 
thirteenths  of  this  quantity  (post.  TIL); 
the  daily  work  of  the  right  ventricle,  is 
therefore  34.502  foot  tons.  Adding  these 
two  quantities  together,  we  find  for  the 
total  daily  work  of  the  human  heart  124.208 
tons  lifted  through  one  foot. 

It  is  not  easy  for  persons  unaccustomed 
to  these  calculations  to  appreciate  quick- 
ly the  enormous  amount  of  laboring  force 
denoted  by  the  preceding  result;  but  in 
order  to  facilitate  this  appreciation,  I 
shall  compare  it  with  the  following  de- 
scriptions of  labor: — 

1.  The  daily  labor  of  a  working  man. 

2.  The  work  done  by  on  oarsman  in 

an  eight-oar  boat  race. 
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3.  The  work  done  by  locomotive  en- 
p^nes,  or  animals  climbing  a 
height 

1.  The  daily  labor  of  a  working  man, 
deduced  from  various  kinds  of  labor, 
irom  observations  spread  over  various 
months,  is  found  to  be  equivalent  to  354 
tons  lifted  through  one  foot,  duiing  the 
ten  hours  that  usually  constitute  the  day's 
work.  This  amount  of  work  is  less  than 
three  times  the  work  done  by  a  single 
heart,  beating  day  and  night  for  24  hours; 
thus,  three  old  women  sitting  beside  the 
fire,  alternately  spinning  and  sleeping,  do 
more  work  by  the  constant  beating  of 
their  hearts,  than  can  be  done  in  a 
day  by  the  youngest  and  strongest 
"  navvy." 

2.  If  an  Oxford  eight-oar  boat  be  pro- 
pelled through  the  water  at  the  rate  of 
one  knot  in  seven  minutes,  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  water  may  be  estimated  at 
81.36  lbs.  by  calculation,  or  at  74.15  lbs, 
by  actual  observation.  From  this  result, 
and  from  the  fact  that  575  ounces  of  mus- 
cle are  employed  by  each  of  the  eight 
oarsmen,  we  can  calculate  that  15  foot- 
pounds of  work  are  expended  by  each 
ounce  of  muscle  during  each  minute  of 
work. 

No  labor  that  we  can  undertake  is  re- 
garded as  more  severe  than  that  of  the 
muscles  employed  during  a  boat  race; 
and  yet  this  labor,  severe  as  it  is,  is  only 
three-fourths  of  that  exerted  day  and 
night  during  life  by  each  of  our  hearts. 

The  average  weight  of  the  human 
heart,  which  increases  with  age  (for  obvi- 
ous reasons),  may  be  estimated  from  the 
following  tables: 

Atkraui  OS. 

1.  Meckel 10.0 

2.  Cruveilbier 7.6 

3.  Bouilland 8.4 

4.  LobRtein 9.4 

6.  Royd  (oDt  30-40) 10.4 

6.  Boyd  (aet.  40-50) 10.5 

Mean 9.39 

From  this  weight,  and  the  work  by  the 
heart  in  one  day  (124  foot-tons)  we  can 
calculate  the  work  done  by  each  ounce  of 
the  heart  in  one  minute,  as  follows: 

"Work  done  by  the  human  heart,  in 
foot-pounds     per     ounce     per    minute, 

1>4.'208  X  2240        oa  mo  t     i  j 

OniS  X  six  60  =  ^^-^^^  foot-pOTUlds. 

•   This  amount  of  work  exceeds  the  work 
done  by  the  nmsdes  during  a  boat  race  { 


(as  already  stated)  in  the  proportion  of 
20  to  15,  or  of  4  to  3. 

3.  There  is  yet  another  mode  of  sta- 
ing  the  wonderful  energy  of  the  human 
heart.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  heart  ex- 
pends its  entire  force  in  lifting  its  own 
weight  vertically;  then  the  totaJ  height 
through  which  it  could  lift  itself  in  one 
hour  is  thus  found,  by  reducing  the  daily 
work  done  in  foot-tons  (124208)  to  the 
hourly  work  done  in  foot-ounces,  and  di- 
viding the  result  by  the  weight  of  the 
heart  in  ounces: 

Height  through  which  the  human  heart 
could  raise  its  own  weight  in  one  hour  = 

An  active  pedestrian  can  climb  from 
Zermatt  to  tne  top  of  Mont  Eosa,  9,000 
feet,  in  nine  hours;  or  can  lift  his  own 
body  at  the  rate  of  1,000  feet  per  hour, 
which  is  only  one-twentieth  pcaii  of  the 
energy  of  the  heart. 

"When  the  railway  was  constructed 
from  Trieste  to  Vienna,  a  prize  was  offer- 
ed for  the  locomotive  Alp  engine  that 
could  lift  its  own  weight  through  the 
greatest  height  in  one  hour.  The  prize 
locomotive  was  the  "  Bavaria,"  which  lift- 
ed itself  through  2,700  feet  in  one  hour; 
the  greatest  feat  as  yet  accomplished  on 
steep  gradients.  This  result,  remarkable 
as  it  is,  reaches  only  one-eighth  part  the 
energy  of  the  human  heart. 

From  whatever  mechanical  point  of 
view,  therefore,  we  regard  the  human 
heart,  it  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as 
the  most  wonderful  mechanism  we  are 
acquainted  with.  Its  energy  equals  oner 
third  of  the  total  daily  force  of  all  the 
muscles  of  a  strong  man;  it  exceeds  by 
one-third  the  labor  of  the  muscles  in  a 
boat  race  estimated  by  equal  weights  of 
muscle ;  and  it  is  twenty  times  the  force 
of  the  muscles  used  in  climbing,  and 
eight  times  the  force  of  the  most  power- 
ful engine  invented  as  yet  by  the  art  of 
man. 

No  reflecting  mind  can  avoid  recog- 
nizing in  its  perfection,  and  regarding 
with  reverential  awe,  the  divine  skill  that 
has  constructed  it. 


THE  most  powerful  fog- whistle  in  Ameri- 
ca is  at  Cape  Fourcher,  N.  S.  It  can 
be  heard  15  miles  in  clear  weather  and 
25  with  the  wind. 
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THE  TIDE-MOTOR 


An  ItaliAn  eni^neer,  M.  F.  Tommosi, 
has  iast  pnteoted  in  France  and  eleevrherti 
a  Motor,  called  Le  Flux  Moteur,  which 
uses  tiie  fall  of  the  tide  as  a  motive 
power.  We  give  an  abstract  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Memoir  published  by  M 
Tommaai,  in  which  he  explains  the  prin- 
ciple, coQBtmction,  and  application  oi  his 
invGntion. 


If  the  water  of  the  sea  is  conducted  into 
a  reservoir  by  means  of  a  horizontal  tube 
set  at  the  main  level  of  low  water  at  the 
spring-tide,  the  bottom  of  Tthe  reservoir 
being  at  the  same  level  with  the  tube,  and 
its  top  being  at  a  level  with  the  base  of  the 
unit  of  height  of  the  tide  (ABD  F,  Fig.  1), 
it  is  obvious  that  this  reservoir  will  always 
contain  water,  and  that  its  level,  rising 


^„„^^1l 


A,  mran  level  of  low  water  at  Epringtide    B  base  of  unL  (^  height   C 
■ptiug-tide    F  lower  reservoir    G  upper  reaervoir   H,  pipe  to  upper  it  _  . 

pnnitns;  K  pipo  connecUug  niih  dincluTgu  pipe  of  motor  apparatus    ISM,  horuontitl  partition] 
■torage  reiterroii    O  cjlmder    P  pmup 


level  of  high  -wnler  at 
I.  pipe  to  m  lor  ap- 


with  the  sea,  will  be  at  its  extreme  height 
when  the  sea  is  at  the  mean  of  its  asceut; 
provided  that  there  is  a  suitable  orifice  of 
discharge  for  the  air  which  fills  the  reser- 
voir, BO  that  it  con  escape  when  the  water 
enters. 

But  if,  ou  the  contrary,  this  reservoir  is 
closed,  the  enclosed  air,  in  preventing  the 
water  ftvm  rising,  will  suffer  a  pres- 
sure proportional  to  the  relative  height  of 
the  sea.  It  follows  that,  by  connecting 
the  upper  portion  of  the  reservoir  with  a 
motive  apparatQB,  by  means  of  a  tube,  the 

Fio.  2. 


VEimcu.  Skctiox  of  EentnvoiB.— A.  tube  con- 
nected with  the  eea;  B,  pipe  carrying  water  to 
uppgr  section;  C.  niiniirum  level;  D,  E,  frame; 
^horizontal  pnltitlon;  L  pipe  to  motor  appnra- 
tUH;  K,  pipe  cotmecting  with'duichnrge  pipe;  U. 
",   tnbea    connecting   the  eevenil 


piston  will  be  driven  with  a  force  propor- 
tional to  its  area  and  the  tension  of  the 
air;  a  tension  proportional  to  the  weight 
due  to  the  charge  of  sea  water.  By  mak- 
ing the  area  of  the  piston  proportional  to 
the  work  required,  and  the  tension  of  the 
air  at  the  time  the  level  of  the  sea  has 
reached  a  certain  point,  it  will  result 
that  from  this  point  to  the  limit  of  the 
flood  height,  the  piston  will  always  move 
with  the  same  force;  since  the  reservoir 
level  rises  with  the  sea  level;  and,  the 
difference  always  being  the  same,  the 
pressure  of  air  and  the  work  resulting 
will  be  constant. 

If,  during  the  operation  of  the  motor, 
the  water  from  the  sea  freely  enters  a 
reservoir  placed  above  the  other,  having 
its  upper  surfoce  at  the  height  of  spring- 
tide (C  H  M,  Fig.  1);  and  if  the  plug  is 
closed,  when  this  reservoir  is  filled,  the 
ebb  will  leave  it  full  of  water,  and  when 
the  sea  has  sunk  so  far  that,  relative  to 
its  maximum  level,  it  has  the  same  head 
AS  it  had  at  first  relative  to  its  mimimum 
level,  the  work  of  the  water  suspended 
in  this  reservoir  is  equal  to  the  work  of 
the  sea-water  when  it  had  risen  to  the 
given  point  Now,  by  connecting  the 
upper  portion  of  the  reaervoir  by  means 
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of  a  tube  with  the  discharge  pipe,  the 
external  air,  in  entering,  will  drive  the 
piston  with  a  force  proportional  to  its 
area,  and  to  the  rarefaction  produced 
on  the  other  side  by  the  weight  of  the 
descending  water.  Since  this  weight 
is  equal  to  that  which  has  compressed 
the  air  in  the  other  reservoir,  it  is 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  external  air. 
From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  reflux, 
the  piston  will  move  with  the  same  force, 
since  reservoir  level  and  sea  level  descend 
alike;  and  the  difference  being  constant, 
the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  hence  the 
power  generated,  will  be  constant. 

Now,  if  before  the  work  ceases,  which 
happens  when  the  upper  reservoir  is 
empty,  the  valve  at  the  upper  portion  of 
the  lower  reservoir  communicating  with 
the  air  is  opened,  the  water  will  descend 
with  the  sea  level.  When  the  tide  rises, 
the  valve  is  closed,  and  the  operation  is 
repeated. 

In  using  the  apparatus  described  above, 
each  period  of  work  must  be  followed  by 
one  of  repose.  The  hours  of  work  vary 
with  each  day;  and  hence  the  motor  is 
suited  to  those  industries  only  in  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  steady  power; 
lor  example  in  machines  for  raising  water, 
saw-mills,  etc. 

When  steady  power  is  desired,  the  ap- 
paratus is  modified.  Another  reservoir 
is  added  as  a  storage  reservoir  (cloche  de 
r^erve),  and  pumps  are  used  to  condense 
air.  This  is  operated  when  men  are  off 
work  (as  in  the  night  and  on  Sunday); 
and  by  means  of  these  pumps  it  fills  the 
storage  reservoir  with  condensed  air.  If 
the  tide  has  not  reached  a  point  suitable 
for  direct  application  of  its  work,  power 
can  be  obtained  from  this  form  of  the  tide- 
motor  by  stopping  all  of  the  pumps  and 
one  of  the  cylinders,  and  making  connec- 
tion with  the  storage  reservoir.  This  will 
furnish  condensed  air  for  work  until  the 
tide  has  turned  so  as  to  furnish  its  power 
direct 

The  reservoir  is  of  wood,  braced  with 
oak  and  seciu'ely  hooped.  Its  wall  is  of 
pitch-pine  plaiik,  and  saturated  with  tar. 
The  height  of  the  cyhndrical  portion 
should  be  about  half  a  metre  more  than 
twice  the  height  of  the  unif  of  tide.  The 
horizontal  partition  snould  be  half  a  metre 
above  the  middle  of  the  cylinder. 

The     diameter    theoretically    depends : 
upon  the  amount  of  pressure  required; 


but  it  would  be  convenient  to  establish  a 
constant  diameter  of  say  20  metres-;  as 
this  gives  great  capacity  without  difficulty 
of  construction,  and  the  fixed  dimensions 
would  cheapen  future  constructions. 

FiQ.  3. 


A,  reservoir  ;  B,  level  of  high  water  ;  C,  level  of 
low  water  ;  F,  reservoir  set  at  hi^h  tide  above  its 
bed  ;  G,  filial  position  of  reservoir. 

When  the  reservoir  is  finished  it  is 
launched,  and  towed  to  its  station.  A  bed, 
E,  23  metres  wide,  starting  at  the  level  of 
the  highest  tide,  and  extending  toward 
the  sea,  so  far  that  its  lower  level  is 
horizontal,  is  dug  in  the  sand,  to  a  depth 
equal  to  the  draught  of  the  reservoir. 
This  should  be  dug  at  ebb  tide.  At  flood 
the  reservoir  is  moved  to  its  place,  F.  At 
low  tide  a  trap  is  opened  in  the  ceiling, 
workmen  descend,  and,  taking  up  the  floor 
(not  yet  fastened),  pass  out  the  sand  to- 
ward the  sea  side  so  that  the  reservoir  be- 
comes firmly  fixed.  When  the  base  has 
reached  the  point  G,  the  flooring  is  re- 
placed and  calked. 

A  trench  is  now  dug  seaward,  half 
a  metre  below  mean  low-tide  level,  in 
which  is  laid  a  red  cedar  pipe,  bound  with 
wire  hoops,  gutta-percha-coated,  with 
joints  of  oak.  This  tube  is  so  disposed 
that  the  sea  end  is  above  the  bottom;  but 
it  is  never  out  of  water,  so  that  the  sand 
cannot  choke  it.  Notwithstanding  this 
precaution,  should  this  happen,  the  slight 
inclination  will  cause  the  tube  to  be  scour- 
ed out  at  each  ebb;  or  the  reservoir  can 
be  discharged  for  this  purpose. 

The  pipe,  being  set,  is  covered  with 
sand ;  the  planks  of  the  horizontal  parti- 
tion are  set  and  calked;  the  vertical  tube 
from  the  upper  chamber  is  placed;  the 
reservoir  is  closed  hermetically;  con- 
nection is  made  with  the  motive  appar- 
atus, and  the  motor  is  ready  to  do  work. 

Certain  pecuUarities  of  construction  in 
the  motive  apparatus  are  necessary.  (1.) 
The  dimensions  of  the  cylinder  should  be 
large,  because  of  the  low  pressure  on  the 
piston.  (2.)  A  regulator  would  obviously 
be  useless.  (3.)  The  stop-cocks  are  of  a 
kind  Ispecially  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

In  order  to  transform  the  intermittent 
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^iotive  force  into  a  coutmuonB  work,  it 
IB  cnly  necessary  to  have  an  air-ti{;bt 
storai^e  roaervoii'  large  enoagh  to  (nrnish 
the  motive  power  during  the  time  when 
the  tide  cannot  work  directly. 
Fio.  4. 


B.  Movable  botla.  0,  CyUoderB. 
The  compreeao -motor  apparatus  aliould 
have  two  cjliniiers.  The  piston  rod 
should  drive  directly  five  piatous.  The 
two  cylinders  of  the  motor-pistons  and 
tlie  ten  pumps  shoidd  be  of  double  effect. 
Upon  the  rod  of  the  two  motor-pistons  is 
fiieJ  the  cam  for  transmitting  the  motion 
the  lu-ajik.    The  fly-wheel  for  regula- 


ting the  motion  should  be  of  groat  size 
and  little  weight  Each  group  of  five 
pistons  should  be  divided  into  two  couples 
tmd  one  independent  piston,  eo  that  the 
number  at  work  can  bo  regulated.  Each 
pump  ehould  be  supplied  with  two  stop- 
cocks, by  means  of  which,  cuuimunicatiou 
may  be  made  with  the  storage  reservoir 
or  with  the  external  air.  The  motor  pis- 
tons should  be  set  so  as  to  be  detached 
from  the  crank,  so  that  the  motive  appar- 
atus can  be  worked  without  the  pumps. 
The  apparatus  will  be  move  clearly 
understood  by  reference  to  the  illustra- 

The  inventor  claims  that  the  Tide-motor 
will,  for  obvious  reasons,  cheapen  manu- 
factured products ;  that  the  compi-esaed  air 
can  be  conveyed  for  use  to  great  dis- 
tuncoB  by  means  of  pipes;  that  the  power 
is  uniform  and  constant ;  that  it  ia  free 
from  danger;  and  that  it  affords  the  ad- 
vuutagea  sought  for  in  attempts  to  invent 
a  perpetual  motion. 


THE  FAIRLIE  ENGINE. 


ifThe  following,  from  a  correspondent, 

.■timely  answer  to  the  incjuiriee  of  many 

Bpondents  concerning  this  engine. — 


_  le  readers  of  this  magazine  have  seen, 
Jtiatx  its  opening,  nninerona  accounts  of 
this  locomotive,  but  }ierhap8  some  havt, 
not  been  aware  that  there  was  one  build- 
ing in  tliiK  country.  This  has  been  con- 
structed in  the  shops  of  Mr.  Wm.  Mason, 
Taunton,  Mass.,  from  original  designs  of 
Mr.  Fiiirlie,  Americanized  by  Mr.  Mnaon. 
This  engine  is  56  ft.  long,  andhasl2driv- 
ing  whet'hi,  with,  therefore,  a  rest  of  5 
tons  upon  each  wheeL  Her  boilerhas  the 
&pi>earant'e  of  two  ordinary  locomotive 
buQers  turned  fire-bos  to  fire-box.  Those 
fire-boxes  being  separate ;  the  steam  space, 
and  such  part  of  the  water  space  as  al- 
lows a  inches  of  water  to  he  upon  the 
centre  of  the  crown-sheet  (upon  whatever 
grade  she  maybe)  being  connected.  Two 
imoke-boses,  two  amoke-Htocka,  each  at 
the  end  of  the  boiler;  two  steam  domes, 
two  safe^-vnlves,  two  bells,  etc.,  each  in 
(heir  nsual  place  upon  the  apparent  two 
boilers.  In  the  centre,  over  the  fire-hoses, 
is  the  cub.  Inside  this  the  throttle  lever 
works     horizontally    in    circular    guides. 


upon  a  vertical  axis,  raising  puppet  valves 
in  the  ateam  domes  aimultaueonsly.  It 
ia  placed  on  the  top  centre  of  the  boiler, 
(ind  is  useful  from  both  sides.  A  haud- 
wlieel  upon  each  aide  works  the  hnk. 
Levers  duplicated  work  the  sand-box  and 
cylinder  cocks.  The  blower-rods  ore  doub- 
led that  the  engineer  may  stand  on  either 
side  of  the  boiler.  The  coal-breakera  are 
four  in  number,  two  just  outside  each  end  of 
the  cab.  Upon  the  boiler  and  frame  are 
securely  fastened  water  tanks  of  sufficient 
capacity,  which,  though  connected,  con- 
tain i  water  holes. 

Upon  a  simple  cradle,  formed  of  two  long 
slabs,  firmly  bolted  to  the  boiler,  and  two 
inverted  saddlea  of  onst-iron,  the  boiler 
rests.  To  the  two  saddles  the  centre  pins 
are  attached,  working  upon  the  centre  of 
the  truck  with  a  ball  and  aocket  action. 
There  ore  two  other  inverted  saddles  ui>on 
the  frame,  over  that  end  of  each  truek 
which  is  nearest  the  fire-boses,  to  which 
are  attached  bearing  siu-faces,  which  rest 
and  slide  easily  upon  surface  bearings 
upon  the  ends  of  the  trucks,  with  a  side 
play  of  about  8  inchea  There  are  ellip- 
tic springs  upon  each  side  of  the  centre 
pins,  and  volute  springs  to  ease  the  bear- 
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g  sarfoces  upon  the  iuside  c-uds  of  the 

licks.  Three  wheels,  of  3^  ft.  diameter, 
support  ench  aide  of  each  truck,  giving  a 
wheel  base  of  6  ft.  Sin. 

On  the  oataide  cnda  of  each  truck  nre 
two  cylinders,  with  all  their  connections; 
encli  cyhnder  working  the  three  wheels, 
two  flanged  and  one  bald;  the  latter  is  of 
coui-se  the  centre  wheel.  These  cylinders 
receive  their  steam  from  a  pipe  which 
paSRes  vertically  from  the  smoke  cham- 
ber to  a  atuffing-box  upon  the  top  of  the 
truck;  from  this  stuffing-bos  another  pipe 
with  a  hollow  ball  attachment  within  the 
stuffing-box,  runs  forward  into  a  stove; 
from  this  stove  another  pipe  passes  still 
forward,  with  another  hollow  ball  attach- 
ment in  another  stuffing-bos.  These  balls 
work  in  the  stuffing-boxes  as  rockets  anil 
in  the  stove  by  shding.  At  the  second 
stuffing-box,  the  steam  pipe  is  divided, 
and  passes  through  th^  casting,  formiug 
the  front  of  tlie  truck  to  the  eylindera 
The  exhaust  is  handled  in  about  the 
same  manner.  Other  devices  may  be 
used  for  making  the  steam  pipes  flexible, 
but  this  seems  to  answer  remarkably  well 
in  practice  and  to  improve  by  use. 

For  espansion  and  reversion  the  siiik 
is  used;  the  fact,  that  in  all  angles  the 
centre  of  the  truck  remains  a  fixed  point, 
allows  a  fulcrum  to  be  placed  there  with 
only  one  "knuckle-joint"  to  give  ease  to 
the  rods,  which  handle  eaBtly.  Pilots  and 
brackets  for  head-sights  are  placed  at 
each  end,  and  she  ia  always  ready  to  start 
in  either  direction.  As  the  tanks  are  so 
close,  there  is  no  need  of  on  extraneous 
pump,  the  injectors  answering  every  pur- 
pose; and  as  one  sink  is  up  when  the 
other  is  down,  the  counter  weight,  or 
usual  spring,  is  dispensed  with.  There 
are  4  fire-doors,  and  the  blowers  may  be 
be  put  on  from  either  side. 

Counting  her  as  one  engine,  she  has 
nearly  double  the  number  of  pieces  as  an 
ordinary  locomotive,  and  is  so  much  more 
complex.  Counting  her  as  equal  to  two, 
she  is  more  simple  in  the  frame,  with  less 
need  of  pnmps  and  without  necessity  of 
conntor  weights.  There  are  also  four  less 
wheels,  with  their  axles,  boxes,  ahdes, 
springs,  and  equalizers.  There  is  no 
tender  to  haul,  the  equivalent  for  it 
aiding  her  power  by  additional  adhesion. 
Brakes  are  worked  upon  each  truck  from 
the  cab. 

The  appearance  is  prepossessing,  giviug 


a  greater  idea  of  power  than  is  presented 
by  the  old  locomotive.  The  motion  is 
exceedingly  pleasant,  consisting  almost 
exclusively  of  rising  and  falling  in  long 
low  curves,  with  no  perceptible  side  oscil- 
lation. Indeed  she  appears  to  possess  a 
wonderful  faculty  for  keeping  the  centre 
of  the  track,  or  else  of  touching  the  roil  so 
lightly  and  sheering  off  so  smoothly  as  to 
leave  her  transverse  motion  unfelt.  The 
same  principle  seems  to  apply  to  her  pas- 
sage over  the  ordinary  cast-iron  frog,  and 
around  several  reversions  upon  tui'uouts 
of  unknown  but  sensibly  small  radii.  In 
all  cases  her  motion  was  so  peculiarly 
soft  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary engine,  as  to  surest  at  once  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  item  of  repairs, 
both  to  rolling  stock  and  permanent 
way. 

Another  pecnliarity  is  the  power  ebe 
possesses  of  throwing  her  centre  of  grav- 
ity nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  curve  in 
proportion  to  the  shortness  of  the  radius, 
thus  counteracting  the  force  tending  to 
throw  lier  outwards  in  somewhat  ths 
same  manner  as  it  is  done  by  animate 
beings. 

The  writer  of  this  article  had  gone  to 
Taunton  to  examine  the  engine,  and  has 
spent  some  time  studying  her  construc- 
tion while  she  was  being  put  together, 
and  her  action  under  steam.  But  there 
was  still  another  desideratum.  What 
woidd  she  do  with  a  train  of  freight  oars  ? 
The  difficidty  was  to  get  cars  enough  upon 
the  hght  grades  aronnd  Taunton.  For,  if 
on  ordinary  Bajie  engine  of  Uie  same  ca- 
pacity of  cyhntler  (15X22  stroke),  could 
pull  30  8-whee]  cars  from  Taunton  to 
Mansfield,  she  should  pull  just  90;  or,  if 
the  first  could  do  a  daily  work  of  25,  she 
should  do  a  diily  work  of  75.  And  75 
cars,  much  less  90,  were  not  to  be  got 
together.  The  only  way  to  do  then  was, 
to  start  her  with  the  usual  train  (she  lias 
the  mascuhne  double-faced  name  of  Ja- 
nus), and  judge  her  shnply  by  her  style  of 
handling  it.  This  was  done  on  Friday, 
January  28.  The  load  was  equal  to  26 
cars  (8-wheeled).  Suffice  it  to  say  ol  an 
experiment,  so  far  from  what  was  to  be 
desired,  that  they  were  handled  easily  on 
main  track  and  switch  with  the  valves 
cutting  off  at  au  allowance  of  3  in.  of 
steam,  and  a  pressure  never  greater  than 
117,  and  mostly  down  to  82  or  85  lbs. 
Her  consumption  of  coal  seemed  to  be 
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ecoDomical,  but  circumstances  did  not 
allow  of  accurate  tests. 

Her  easineds  of  management  was  fully 
tested,  and  was  most  satisfactory.  Her 
power  was  not  tested.  On  some  of  our 
mountain  roads,  where  gradients  and  cur- 
Tatures  combine  to  produce  resistance, 
her  peculiarities  could  be  fully  developed 
and  examined.  We  suggest  this  to  some 
road.     Mr.  Mason  has  well  done  his  part. 

The  writer,  having  had  occasion  to 
notice  that  the  instance  of  the  Fairhe 
engine  "  Little  Wonder "  upon  the  Fes- 
tiniog  Railroad,  had  apparently  begot  a 
mental  connection  in  the  minds  of  several 
well-known  and  intelligent  engineers,  be- 
tween the  Fairlie  system  and  the  very 
narrow  gauges,  begs  to  ofifer  a  few  sug- 
gestions :  ^e  cheapening  of  the  con- 
struction of  roads  by  the  adoption  of  this 
system  would,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  con- 
fined to  branch  roads.  Although  our 
knowledge  of  the  economy  with  which 
narrow  gauge  roads  (2  and  3  ft.)  in  Nor- 
way and  other  countries  are  run,  is  beyond 
dispute.  We  should  remember  that  in 
this  country  it  would  be  cumbered  with 
the  neces^  unloading  and  refoading  of 
freight  at  the  junctions,  and  with,  of 
course,  an  additional  number  of  cars. 
Our  late  changes  of  gauge,  though  made 
in  one  direction,  were  not  so  much  in  def- 
erence to  economy  of  running  as  to  the 
economic  convenience  of  connection.  A 
car  once  loaded  is  paying  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  it  travels,  and  losing  in 
proportion  to  every  change  in  the  position 


of  its  centre  of  gravity  in  any  useless  di- 
rection. Thus  the  benefit  of  the  system 
might  be  fully  counterbalanced,  if  s^ter  a 
haulage  of  10,  20,  or  even  50  miles,  this 
centre  of  gravity  was  lifted  vertically  and 
then  set  down  upon  another  train.  Then, 
without  throwing  aside  advantages  which 
might  accrue  from  a  narrow  gauge,  these 
principles  might  be  safer  to  start  upon. 
That  if  a  Fairlie  of  30  tons  weight  with  12 
drivers,  and  therefore  a  weight  of  25  tons 
upon  each  wheel,  will  traverse  curves  of 
say  300  feet  radius,  or  less,  at  a  fair  rate 
of  speed;  iron  may  in  the  first  place  be 
purchased  corresponding  to  the  weight  of 
wheel  in  goods  wagons  (also  about  27  tons), 
instead  of  being  arbitrarily  determined  by 
the  5,  6,  or  7  tons  driver  weight  of  the 
present  locomotive,  so  as  to  be  either 
doubly  heavy  and  costly  or  one  half  as 
lasting.  The  saving  in  graduation  by 
the  use  of  the  above  stronger  curvatures 
would  vary  with  the  contour  of  the  coun- 
try, and  might  easily  vary  from  0  to  60 
per  cent,  of  the  present  cost.  The  sav- 
ing in  the  raising  and  repacking  of  cross- 
ties  would  also  be  important;  so  would  be 
the  saving  in  engineers'  wages,  turn-tables, 
turn-table  labor,  and  turn-table  repairs 
and  renewals.  Further,  by  adding  the 
steam  car,  and  drawing  less  non-paying 
to  paying  load,  thereby  a  still  further  re- 
duction would  be  made  in  the  expenses 
of  small  lines  and  short-distance  accom- 
modation trains.  Altogether  the  system 
is  eminently  worthy  of  thought  and  ex- 
periment. MiSSOUBL 


ART  IN  ENGINEERING. 


From  «  Tho  Bailding  News." 


Nothing  is  more  curious  in  the  history 
of  Architecture  than  the  way  in  which  its 
various  changes  and  different  phases  have 
succeeded  each  other.  It  would  seem 
that  these  changes  have  followed  each 
other  in  an  almost,  if  not  quite,  insensi- 
ble way,  like  fashion  in  dress;  and  this 
went  on  in  quite  a  natural  and  regular 
manner  though  all  the  Gothic  styles,  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest.  It  did  so  with 
the  Renaissance  and  the  older  styles  of 
architecture;  but  in  these  modem  days, 
by  a  singular  series  of  what  may  be  al- 
most termed  accidents,  this  natural  mode 
of  inventing  and  developing  a  style  of  art 


has  been  completely  reversed,  or,  rather, 
put  aside,  and  instead  of  the  natural 
growth  of  the  Gothic  or  any  other  single 
and  simple  style  of  architecture,  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  out  of  every  phase  of 
Gothic,  and  out  of  every  phase  of  tho 
Renaissance,  a  sort  of  compo  architecture 
has  risen  up,  meaning  nothing  whatever 
and  expressive  of  nothing.  But  by  the 
side  of  all  this,  and  irrespective  of  it, 
there  has  been  going  on  a  style  of  build- 
ing, as  we  must  call  it,  consequent  on  the 
needs  of  the  railways  in  their  taking  the 
place  of  the  common  high  roads,  which 
might,  if  left  to  itself,  have  created  a  style 
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of  arcliitecture  peciiUnr  to  the  age,  and 
really  espresslve  of  ite  wants  and  modes 
of  thought  tJn fortunately,  this  has  been 
prevented  by  the  employment  by  our  civil 
engineerfi,  whenever  any  architecture  has 
been  thought  necesaaiy,  of  the  ^rofeawonal 
architect,  or,  rather,  his  assistant,  who 
has  been  called  in  to  add  the  architect- 
ural features  to  the  mere  eonetruction. 
This  most  curious  state  of  things  is  ex- 
empliiied  in  the  two  railway  bridges  ov<3r 
the  Ihamea  at  Hungerford  and  Blaclf- 
friars,  and  the  two  new  bridges  at  West- 
minster and  Blackfriai-s.  These  etnictures 
show  the  conatiiictional  work  of  the  civil 
engineer  and  the  art  work  of  the  ai'cbl- 
tect  combined,  or,  rather,  simply  brought 
together  as  if  by  accident.  It  is  a  kind  of 
work  and  mode  of  doing  it  bo  pec-uliar  to 
the  time,  that  a  few  thoughts  about  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  nor  uninetructive. 

But  before  we  can  do  this  it  is  uecee- 
oary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  nature  of 
the  older  and  primitive  architectures,  aud 
to  see  how  very  simple  they  were  origi- 
nally as  they  grew,  in  each  country,  out  of 
the  constructional  knowledge  and  re- 
quirements of  those  who  used  them,  and 
out  of  the  materials  at  their  command. 
Be  it  well  and  constantly  borne  in  mind 
that  any  one  old  style  of  architecture  was 
simply  the  growth  of  the  art  faculty  of 
the  executive  artists  of  the  time  out  of  the 
simple  construction,  while  m  these  mod- 
em daj-s  it  is  the  importation,  from  a 
foreign  source,  of  the  art  element,  and  its 
amalgamation,  foreign  though  it  he,  with 
the  building  construction;  while  in  engi- 
neering, as  we  have  said,  it  is  the  mere 
fixing  or  gluing  on  to  the  constructional 
forms  the  architectural  and  fine  art  dec- 
oration. It  is  only  by  accident  that  the 
architecture  in  a  railway  bridge  forma 
any  part  of  the  necessary  constructional 
building.  And  this  it  is  that  leads  to  the 
consideration,  very  shortly,  of  the  dif- 
ferent styles  of  simple  architecture,  and 
to  a  short  definition  of  architecture  as  a 
fine  art  and  means  of  adding  the  grand 
idea  of  beauty  to  the  necessary  quality 
of  utility. 

■  We  may,  then,  to  mate  our  meaning  ns 
clear  as  possible,  define  architecture  to  be 
the  individual  expression,  in  each  age 
and  country,  of  the  wants  and  feelings  of 
Wen  as  infiuenced  by  the  climate,  mate- 
rials, and  vegetable  and  animal  life  in 
each  country. 


And  luider  the  general  term  Architect- 
ure we  would  also  include  sculpture, 
when  forming,  as  it  always  should  do,  a 
part,  and  a  ncessary  and  vital  part,  of  the 
architecture,  and  also  all  decorative  art, 
as  wall  painting. 

The  arts  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  the 
decorative  arts,  nave  in  all  countries, 
when  not  con-upted  by  foreign  influence, 
followed  the  architectural  arts. 

The  architecture  of  the  world  may  be 
most  conveniently  and  simply  divided, 
into  two  great  and  leading  divisions  or 
orders,  viz. :  First,  the  architecture  of 
walla,  piers,  or  columns,  covered  by  a 
lintel  or  a  flat  roof,  and  by  a  gable  roof; 
second,  the  architecture  of  walls,  piers,  or 
columns,  covered  by  arches,  either  round 
or  pointed,  and  by  a  gable  roof  more  or 
less  steep. 

The  intermediate  style  of  walls,  piers, 
or  columns,  the  round  arch  and  the  lintel, 
forms  astyle  composed  ofboth  the  others; 
it  arose  from  the  discovery,  or  invention, 
or  use  of  the  round  arch  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  it  between  the  columns  of  the  ear- 
Uer  architectures  and  their  lintel. 

Under  either  one  of  these  three  heads 
we  shall  find  that  all  the  styles  of  axchi- 
tecture  that  have  at  any  time  appeared 
in  the  world  may  be  ranged,  or  that  can 
ever  appear,  and  that  the  only  real  dis- 
tinction there  is  or  can  be  between  thetn 
may  be  resolved  into  a  difTercuce  in  the 
mode  of  their  ornamentation.  It  will  thus 
be  found  that  what  at  first  seems  of  a 
nature  the  most  complicated  and  difficult 
is  easy  of  comprehension,  thus: 

To  tlie  Lintel  order  of  architecture  be- 
long, in  the  order  of  their  date,  the 
Egvptian,  Assyrian  and  Fersian,  Hindoo, 
Chinese,  Greek,  Etruscan,  in  the  Old 
World;  and  Mesican  and  Peruvian,  in 
the  New  World. 

The  architecture  of  Ancient  Home  was 
the  link  which  joined  together  the  two 
gi-eat  and  primitive  orders,  by  the  inti-o- 
duction  and  use  of  the  round  arch.  It 
belongs  more  properly  to  both  divisions, 
rather  than  as  forming  a  distinct  style. 
In  the  architecture  of  Ancient  Some,  the 
temples,  as  that  of  Jupiter  Stator,  belong 
to  the  first,  and  the  aqueducts,  triumphal 
arches,  etc.,  to  the  second.  But  the  lat- 
ter, in  strictness  of  division,  belong,  ss  I 
have  said,  to  both  also;  as  in  them  are 
for  the  first  time  found  the  three  grand 
constituent  elements  of  all  architecture — 
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ft'e  colnmn,  the  arch,  and  the  lintel.  The 
ftill  development  of  the  Arch  architecture 
IB  first  Been  in  the  BomBQesque,  when  free 
of  the  linteL  Its  perfection  ia  first  seen 
iu  the  Early  Gothic. 

To  the  Arch  order  of  architecture  be- 
long, in  the  order  of  their  date,  the  Ro- 
man; Romanesque,  iu  all  its  varieties; 
Arabian,  or  Moorish,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called;  Gothic,  in  all  its  phases;  and  the 
Benaissance,  or.  Revived  Bouiau  (not 
Oreek)  architecture,  or  Italian,  as  it  is 
OKuolly  called;  and  the  whole  of  that  wide 
sohool  of  styles  of  which  thelClizabethan,or 
Itato-Gothic  of  England,  may  be  cited  as 
an  instance.  The  whole  of  the  architect- 
Ural  styles,  from  the  fifteenth  century 
till  the  revival  of  the  Gothic  in  our  own 
day,  is  to  be  classed  under  the  general 
term  of  the  Renaissance.  Mr.  Wornham 
has  classed  no  leas  than  geven  distinct 
varieties. 

By  carefully  observing  this  simple  di- 
vision, we  shall  at  all  times  be  provided 
with  a  key  map,  so  to  speak,  whereby 
each  one  of  the  architectures  may  be  re- 
ferred to  its  proper  division,  and  any 
culiectiou  of  ftrchitectiiTBl  oiamples  will 
lie  readily  understood,  and  their  place 
known  by  referring  them  to  the  varieties 
or  subdirisiona  of  the  leading  or  primi- 
tive styles.  A  correct  and  strictly  scien- 
tific division,  it  will  be  evident,  is  an  all-  1 
important  matter  in  the  arrangement  and 
euBj-  underb-landing  of  any  coUection.  It 
is  all-important,  too,  in  the  arrangement 
of  a  catalogue  or  explanatory  class- 
book. 

Mr.  Rnskin  has  adopted,  in  his  classifi- 
cation of  the  styles,  a  somewhat  difi'ftrent 
division  from  that  which  I  have  done,  but 
perhaps  hardly  so  clear  and  distinct.  It 
seems  almost  a  pity  that  he  is  so  one-sidedly 
attached  to  a  special  phase  of  southern 
Gothic  In  this  northern  trliiuate  we  seem 
to  be  unable  to  do  anything  with  it.  It 
has  failed  completely. 

Ptigin  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  at- 
teiiipcd  any  analysis  of  arclute<:tural  styles 
ccncrally.  He  interesteil  himself  in  uotli- 
lug  bnt  the  Gothic,  and  that  chiefly  of  his 
own  country.  It  is  very  greatly  to  be  re- 
grettml  that  he  did  not  live  to  more  com- 
pletely work  out  and  perfect  liis  own  pe- 
culiar phase  of  Gothic — almost  a  creation 
of  his  own. 

^It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  bear  these 
iing  principles  in  mind,  before  com- 


menting at  any  length  on  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  engineering  and  tlie  great 
works  of  the  civil  engineer.  Of  course  I 
refer  solely  to  the  building  part  of  engineer- 
ing and  not  to  mechanical  work.  As  an 
example  of  my  meaning,  the  new  railway 
bridge  at  Hungerford  will  afford  an  apt 
illustration,  and  will  be  a  guide  to  the 
consideration  of  other  works.  The  bridge 
consists  simply  and  constructively  of  that 
perhaps  one  solitary  invention,  as  far  as 
building  goes,  of  modern  timea^the  trellis 
girder,  or  constructive  wrought^iron  lintel, 
atretching  from  column  to  column  over  a 
vrider  space  than  would  be  possible  other- 
wise. These  support  the  rails  and  road- 
woy,  and  are  themselves  borne  up  by  the 
circular  cast-iron  cylinders  or  columns. 
These  columns  have  no  capitals  fiiither 
than  the  mere  flange  for  the  holding  bolts 
at  the  top  of  the  cylinders.  There  is  no 
attempt  by  the  engineer  at  ornament,  or 
art,  or  architecture  anywhere — it  is  all 
purely  and  solely  constructii  o  ;  and  it  ia  a 
great  pity  that,  by  way  of  instructive 
esample  and  guidance,  it  had  not  been  left 
so.  Tliere  was  nothing  unsightly  in  it  ; 
it  plainly  revealed  its  purpose,  and  showed 
ns  what  simple  iron  construction  is  like. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  engineer  of  it,  Mr. 
Hawkshaw,  seems  to  have  called  in  tho 
assistance  of  an  architect  to  glue  on  to  it 
something  which  in  these  days  goes  by 
the  name  of  architecture,  and"  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  this  ingenious  bridga 
is  disfigured  by  a  series  of  Iujujjs  of  stone 
perfectly  useless  and  nnnieamug,  and 
■which  have  but  the  sole  effect  of  dwarf- 
ing the  iron-work  and  hiding  ita  usefulness. 
These  lumps  are  sunnonnted  by  a  number 
j  of  lamps  which  ore  never  lighted,  for  tho 
'  simple  reason  that  they  could  throw  light 
on  nothing  but  the  surrounding  air !  It 
is  a  most  instructive  example  of  how  t;) 
ispoil  &  good  opportunity  of  doing  aome- 
tbing  in  the  way  of  engineering  oix-hitect- 


A  GREAT  economy  in  the  manufacture  of 
bread,  is  secured  by  tho  following  pro- 
cess: Gluten  to  the  amount  of  10  or  V2 
per  cent,  is  extracted  by  boOing  water 
fi'om  bran,  and  the  floor  ia  kneaded  with 
thia  infusion,  whereby  from  20  to  30 
per  cent,  more  bread  is  obtained.  The 
bread,  of  course,  is  not  ao  white  as  that 
of  first  quality,  but  is  much  more  nutri- 
tious. 
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LOCOMOTIVE    PISTON. 


Acconate  of  noTelties.  though  undoubt- 
edly escellfiit  tbiugu  in  their  way,  are 
BOinetimes  of  less  value  to  an  engineer 
tliFtn  descriptions  of  arrnngenients  or  de- 
tails wliiuh  have  been  fuoDd  by  the  test  of 
lengthened  practical  experience  to  give 
thoroughly  good  results;  and  this  being 
tlie  case,  we  propose  to  give  from  time  to , 


time  in  this  journal  engravings  ilJustrntiiig 
the  standard  locomotive  details  whicJi 
have  been  adopted  bv  some  of  our  chief 
railway  companies.  We  tlius  give,  hen?- 
with,  engravings  of  the  standard  locomo- 
tive piston,  designed  by  Mr.  Samuel  W. 
Johnson,  the  locomotive  anperintendent 
of  the  Great  liasteru  Hallway — a  piston, 


wc  may  add,  which  is  of  vfry  eimplo  con- 
fitnictiwn,  and  which  has  been  employed 
by  Mr.  Johnson  for  several  years  past  witli 
tLe  most  satisfactory  results, 

Referring  to  our  illustrations.  Eig.  1  is 
a  tront  view,  part  in  section;  Fig.  2  is  a 
Beetion  thi-ough  the  centre  of  tiie  piston ; 
Fig.  3  ia  a  plan  of  the  packing  ring  joint 
and  tongue. 

The  piston,  A,  is  mode  of  cast-iron,  Ihe 
lim  and  boss  being  2^  in.  thick,  and  the 


rim  or  piwton  head  being  turneil  a  full  J^ 
in.  smaller  than  the  diameter  of  the  cyl- 
inder. The  boss  or  centre  is  bored  uot 
conically,  tlie  taper  beiu^  1  in  23,  and  is 
exactly  fitted  on  the  piston  rod,  IJ,  nnil 
secured  by  a  brass  nut,  C.  After  the 
piston  is  fitted  accui'ately  on  the  end  of 
the  piston  rod  and  the  nut  well  tightent'd, 
a  hole  for  a  ^  in.  tap  pin  is  drilled  in  the 
end,  one  half  in  the  nut  and  the  other  in 
the  end  of  the  piston  rod.     A  wrou^'l  t- 
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iron  pin,  D,  is  then  tightly  screwed  into 
this  hole,  and  the  end  is  carefully  riveted 
o^er.  This  pin  prevents  the  nut  from 
slacking  back. 

The  packing  ring,  E,  is  also  of  cast-iron, 
1|  in.  wide  and  f  in.  thick.  This  ring  is 
turned  on  the  outside  and  edges  only, 
and  is  made  -^  in.  larger  in  diameter  than 
the  cylinder,  being  subsequently  cut,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  ^  in.  taken  out  of  it. 
It  is  then  sprung  into  its  place,  and  kept 
in  its  position  by  three  spiral  springs,  F, 
two  of  these  springs  being  placed  near  the 
bottom  of  the  piston,  and  so  compressed 
that  they  will  just  carry  the  weight  of  the 
piston  and  balance  the  thrust  of  the  other 
spring,  which  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
piston  directly  under  the  brass  tongue  or 


stop  piece,  G,  and  the  joint  of  the  packing 
ring,  so  as  to  keep  it  bearing  on  the  cyl- 
inder. All  the  springs  are  alike  in  strength, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  recess  for  the 
top  spring  is  made  -J-  in.  deeper  than  the 
other  two,  so  that  the  spring  merely  keeps 
the  tongue  and  ring  in  contact  with  the 
cylinder.  The  piston,  when  finished,  is 
found  to  move  easily  and  fit  accurately, 
and  is  comparatively  light,  the  total  weight, 
complete,  of  a  1 6^  in.  piston,  including  the 
brass  nut,  C,  being  3  qrs.  14  lbs.,  and  the 
total  cost  of  the  piston,  finished  complete, 
with  packing  ring,  springs,  tongue,  brass 
nut,  and  tap  pin,  does  not  exceed  25s. 
The  average  mileage  of  one  packing  ring 
is  from  25,000  to  30,000  miles,  and  the 
cost  of  the  rings  is  but  9d.  each. 


MEASUEEMENT  OF  DISTANCES  BY  THE  LEVEL. 


Bt  W.  L.  MARCr. 


To  measure  the  contour  of  a  lake  with  \  point  of  observation — denote  it  by  h,  also 
A  level,  ascertain  by  levelling  the  height ;  the  distance  AR'  of  the  level  rod  by  d. 
of  the  level  at  A,  above  the  water  near  the  I      First    level   the  insti-ument,  and  cidl 


A     fi    iR' 


the  reading  of  the  rod  R' ;  then  de- 
press with  screws  until  the  line  of 
sight  touches  S,  and  call  the  reading 
of  the  rod  R  S",  S'  being  the  appa- 
rent level ;  it  is  obvious  from  simple  pro- 
portion, that  A  B'  =  ^/  _^,  which  answers 

for  all  purposes  of  plotting  when  the  lake 
is  smfdL  Now  h  and.d  remaining  con- 
stant, several  points  can  be  determined  in 
a  few  minutes.     To  determine  A  B  we  can 

add  — Ji/Ziii —  R'  A  B  being  expressed  in 

mUes.  For  greater  accuracy  still,  call  A 
B  X,  which  gives  the  quadratic 

_hd-f  x«.571 
""""      it'  -  B~- 

If  the  observations  are  made  with  a 


transit  level  they  can  be  plotted  by  angle 

or   course  radiating  from  the  points    of 

observation  to  the  different  projections  or 

indentations  around  the  water  ;  or  if  taken 

by  a  level  only,  the  iK)sition  of  the  rod 

may  be  taken  by  measurements,  so  that 

I  the  whole  can  be  easily  plotted. 

I      To  measure  distances  Avith  a  level,  both 

;  horizontal,  vertical  or  inclined  : 

Let  P  be  the  point  to  be  determined. 
A,  A'  P  and  the  rod  being  in  the  same 
plane.  This  j^lane  can  be  determined  by 
the  eye — for  the  error  is  as  the  versin.  of 
the  variation  from  the  plane — since  the 
projections  of  B  A'  or  A  r',  A'R",  are  equal 
to  those  distances  respectively,  multiplied 
by  the  cosine  of  variation,  which  makes 
the  error  very  smalL 
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Beginning  at  A'  we  take  the  reading  B, 
then  elevate  the  line  of  siglit  to  F,  taking 
the  reading  R'.  Level  back  to  A,  proceed- 
ing OS  before.  Denote  A'E  by  D  ;  Ar,  d  ; 
AB,  h  c'c  ;  BA,  h  ;  A'C  by  x  and  PC  by  y. 

We  may  obtain  by  proportion  the  fol- 
lowing equations  for  x  and  y  : 

j=.?L-Z^  XJ,"iidy-h='~'x(x-l-b>, 

■which  give  I  =  ^a7irK)d-,r^-T,D-  ''^'^™ 
which  we  we  can  readily  find  the  vertical 
and  inclined  diatances. 

In  mnning  preliminary  lines  it  is  often 
desirable  to  lind  where  your  grade  will  i 
strike  on  a  distant  bill,  also  what  the  grade  i 
is  to  a  point  required  to  be  made  in  tlie  i 
survey.  First,  measure  from  the  lei'el ' 
toward  the  point  to  which  you  are  running 
n  given  distance  D,  and  take  the  level 
reading;  then  elevate  the  target  D  x  grade, 
and  the  line  of  sight  raised  to  the  target 
will  cut  the  hill  above  or  below  grade  to  ' 
the  amount  that  the  instrument  is  above 
or  below  the  s;tme.  Denote  the  level  read-  i 
ing  by  B,  the  upper  or  lower  reading  by 

B' ;  then  — —  -  will  be  the  grade  to  any  I 

point.  When  the  hues  deviate  too  much 
from  an  air  line,  the  variation  from  these  I 
results  in  running  will  always  be  in  ex- 
cess  both  in  ascending  and  descending, 
in  consequence  of  lengthening  the  Une.  . 
"When  the  atu-face  curves  regularly,  the  in-  . 
crease  in  distance  will  be  nearly  aa  the  I 
versiiio  of  the  deflection  from  the  air  lino 
to  the  extreme  points  in  the  surface,  light  I 
or  lefL  I 


IONDOS  Pavements. — "A  Merciful  Man," 
J  who  signs  "E.  F.  J.,"  writing  from 
Paris  to  the  "Times"  of  the  8th  inst.,  ex- 
tolled the  excellence  of  the  roads  in  Paris, 
and  held  them  up  as  a  model  for  London 
vnthoritiea.     "It  is  'perfectly  true,"  says 


the  Paris  Correapondent  of  the  "  Times," 
"that  the  macodamization  here  is  excellent, 
that  the  carriage  ways  where  that  system 
is  adopted  present  a  compact,  well-boand 
surface,  upon  which  the  mud  rarely  be- 
comes deep,  and  which  is  easily  cleaned  by 
the  roller  brush  here  in  ase.  With  respect 
to  the  other  method  of  laying  bi'umen 
over  lime  and  sand,  it  looks  w^  ai  .1  has 
advantages  for  pedestrians,  but  the  horses 
and  those  who  drive  them  do  bitterly 
complain  of  and  anathematize  it.  The 
sand  sprinkling  referred  to  by  '  K  F,  J.* 
is  partial  and  ineffectual,  and  it  is  painful 
to  see  the  horses  etru^ling  for  foothold 
on  the  smooth  surface,  which,  in  certain 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  becomes  greasy 
and  almost  as  slippery  as  ice.  So  many  are 
the  complaints  I  hear  of  it  that  I  am  sur- 
prised still  to  see  it  being  here  and  there 
laid  down.  It  is  all  very  well,  however, 
to  recommend  London  to  improve  its 
ways  after  the  Paris  model,  but  is  Lon- 
don disposed  to  pay  for  such  improve- 
menta?  An  army  of  men  is  here  daily 
employed  in  taking  care  of  the  streets, 
roads,  parks,  and  gardens  of  Paris,  scra- 
ping, sweeping,  rolling,  watering,  brush- 
ing up  the  mud  with  the  roller  above  men- 
tioned, strewing  sand,  and  in  other  w.tys 
attending  to  the  toilet  of  this  luxurious 
city.  Fancy  stationing  detachments  of 
men  with  baskets  of  sand  to  diminish  the 
slipperinees  of  the  road !  "  Such  a  thing 
is  a  fact  and  not  a  fancy  in  one  part  of 
London,  at  least  so  wo  are  informed  by  a 
correspondent.  A  sweep  and  a  basket  of 
sand  are  to  be  seen  daily  in  that  part  of 
Threadneedle  street  recently  paved  with 
aspholte. 

SOME  Northern  capitalists  have  invested 
H,5(K).000  in  land  along  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Boilroad,  Va.,  and  pur- 
pose to  build  three  or  more  large  iron  fur- 
naces, one  of  which  will  bo  at  Cliftoa  Foige. 
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THE  HEATON  STEEL  PEOCESS. 

MONSIEUR  GRUNER'S  REPORT. 
(OotUinved  from  page  138.) 


Bat  the  nitric  acid  is  not  the  only  thing 
reduced  in  the  conyerter ;  a  part  of  the 
8oda  is  transformed  into  sodium  at  the 
moment  when  the  alkali  passes  in  thin 
streams  through  the  bath  of  pig.  The 
sulphuret  of  sodium  and  the  sodium  itself, 
which  we  find  combined  with  the  iron  in 
refined  metal,  leave  no  manner  of  doubt 
on  this  point.  But  we  have  other  proofs 
of  it  to  advance.  The  jets  of  yellow  flame 
which  escape  from  the  refined  metal  must 
be  sodium  vapors.  The  black  smoke 
which  issues  from  the  converter  when  the 
flames  go  out  must  be  chiefly  sodium.  I 
say  chiefly,  because  the  black  smoke  was 
not  abundant  in  the  case  of  the  Longwy 
conversions,  in  which  we  proved  that  the 
soda  partially  disappears  on  account  of 
the  small  quantity  of  silica  in  the  slag. 
The  black  smoke  of  the  Heaton  convei-ter 
is  condensed  vapor.  It  is  a  metallic  dust 
just  as  ordinary  smoke  is  carbon  dust,  and 
just  as  steam  is  a  dust  of  liquid  water. 
The  smoke  of  the  converter  is  necessarily 
complex.  We  ought  to  find  in  it  volatile 
phosphoric  compounds  mixed  vnth  the 
sodium,  and  probably  also,  as  in  the  Bes- 
semer process,  particles  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese. But  this  much  is  certain,  that 
sodium  is  its  chief  constituent  whenever 
the  soda  is  not  saturated  with  silica.  This 
is  precisely  the  distinction  between  the 
Longwy  and  the  Hayanges  conversions. 
In  the  latter  case  there  was  but  little 
black  smoke.  The  red  vapors  predom- 
inated, and  calculation  has  shown  us 
that  in  this  case  almost  the  whole  of  the 
soda  was  retained  by  the  silica,  while  in 
treating  less  silicious  brands  a  great  deal 
of  it  disappears. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that,  as  in  the 
Bessemer  process,  the  heat  developed  dur- 
ing the  reaction  depends  especially  on 
the  proportion  of  sihcon  contained  in  the 
pig.  The  charges  of  nitrate  were  the 
same  in  the  first  and  fifth  conversions — ^if 
anything  the  largest  in  the  first.  Well, 
the  temperature  was  far  higher  in  the 
fifth.  The  refined  metal  which  was  pro- 
duced in  this  experiment  was  still  semi- 
fluid at  the  end  of  an  hour,  while  the 
product  of  the  Longwy  pig  was  solidi- 
fied in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
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Now,  the  only  difference  between  the 
two  brands  is,  that  one  contains  3  per 
cent.,  and  the  other  only  0.9  per  cent,  of 
sihcon. 

When  lime  is  mixed  with  the  nitrate, 
this  also,  like  the  soda,  is  partially  redu- 
ced by  the  molten  metal.  This  is  proved 
by  the  experiment  reported  on  by  Dr. 
Miller,  14th  October,  1868. 

The  products  which  ho  analyzed  came 
from  the  conversion  of  i^  mixture  in  equal 
proportions  of  Clay-lane  and  Stanton  No. 
4  brands,  both  made  from  the  oohtic  ores 
of  the  upper  lias. 

The  charge  of  molten  metal  was  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  conversions,  but 
the  nitrate  chamber  was  charged  with  1G9 
lbs.  of  nitrate,  40  lbs.  of  sihcious  sand, 
and  20  lbs.  of  air-slaked  lime.  The  re- 
sulting slags  were  pasty,  and  unusually 
diflicult  to  separate  from  the  refined 
metal. 

Dr.  Miller's  analysis  gave  the  following 
results  : 


>    Reneltod  V[g. 

Carbon 0.02830  .. 

Silicon 0.02950  .. 

PboRphorus 0.01455  . 

Sulphur 0.00133  .. 

Araenic 0.00041   .. 


Beflnod  Metal. 

.  0.01800 
.  0.002C6 
.  0.00298 
.  0.00018 
0.00039 


Manganese 0.00318 0.00090 

Calcium 0.00318 0.00319 

Sodium 0.00318 0.00144 

The  refined  metal  consequently  con- 
tains both  sodium  and  calcium,  only  we 
must  not  forget  that  in  the  refined  metal 
we  always  find  a  little  slag,  and  that 
part  of  the  calcium  and  sodium  her© 
ought  to  appear  as  sihcates  of  lime  and 
soda. 

Dr.  Miller  did  not  analyze  the  cast- 
steel  made  from  the  cakes,  but  the  sam- 
ples were  subjected  to  the  tension  test  at 
Mr.  Kirkaldy's,  as  the  Moselle  samples 
were. 

Mr.  Mallet  gives,  as  the  mean  results 
of  the  testings  which  took  place  in  August 
and  September,  18G8,  the  following  ^g-- 
ures  :  breaking  strain  per  square  inch  of 
the  original  section,  41.73  tons,  with  an 
elongation  of  7.20  per  cent.  Later  ex- 
periments on  steels  made  from  various 
English  brands  gave  the  following  re- 
sults : 
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BRBAsnia  Straht. 

EHongatioQ 

per  cent. 

DiscBipnoN  or  Stxkl. 

Tons 

of 

per 

Kilos,  per 

original 

square 
Incli. 

square 
miilimetre. 

length. 

Cast  Steki.  : 

Dowlas  No.  3,  with  10 

per  cent,  ofnitrute. 

42.2 

66.00 

1.4 

Middlesbro",  No.  4... 

47.1 

74.00 

6.3 

Glengamock,  No.  2. . 

41.1 

05.00 

6.3 

Wokington  hematitei 

• 

with  7i  per  cent  ni- 

• 

irate 

48.4 

76.00 

2.7 

We  see,  by  comparing  these  figures  with 
the  table  of  the  Swedish  and  Newberg 
steels,  that  the  elongation  is  small  as 
compared  with  the  breaking  strain,  and 
that  consequently  all  these  steels,  like 
those  of  the  Moselle,  are  deficient  in  elas- 
'  ticity.  We  have  still  to  examine  from  a 
chemical  point  of  view  the  merchantable 
products  of  the  refined  metal,  viz.,  mallea- 
ble iron  and  steel.  The  malleable  iron, 
as  I  have  already  said,  is  of  little  interest 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  because  the 
Heaton  process  is  too  costly  for  such  a 
product.  I  have  therefore  contented  my- 
self with  analyzing  two  samples. 

Boiled  Iron. — I  analyzed  the  two  bars. 
No.  1  and  No.  2  of  the  first  conversion, 
by  the  same  process  as  the  cakes,  and 
operating  on  10  grammes.  Here  are  the 
results : 

Flat  bar  (Longwy 

No.     1)   obtained 

Elements,     without    piling 

from    conversion 

No.  1. 

SiUcon 0.0023  .. 

Phosphorus   0.0022  .. 

Sulphur....  0.0002  .. 

Carbon. 0.0006  .. 


Flat  bar  (l/mgwy  No. 
1)  piled  from  conver- 
sion No.  1. 


0.0021 

0.0016 

0.0002  at  outside. 

9.0008 


Comparing  these  figures  with  the  analysis 
of  the  cakes  of  the  first  conversion,  we  see 
that  the  purification  has  progressed  in  every 
item  but  that  of  silicon.  The  phosphorus 
has  been  reduced  from  0.0064  to  0.0022  and 
0.0016.  the  sulphur  from  0.0009  to  0.0002, 
the  carbon  from  0.012  to  0.0006  and  0.0008. 
The  silicon,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have 
increased.  But  on  this  head  we  must  ob- 
serve that  at  least  half  the  amount  which 
figures  here  as  silicon  is  due  to  the  slag 
intermingled  with  the  iron,  so  that  in 
reality  the  fining  has  been  progressive 
•even  nere.  Nevertheless,  the  iron  is  still 
impure ;  and  moreover,  as  has  been 
.abready  said,  it  has  been  burnt  by  the 


workmen.  It  contains  too  little  carbon 
with  too  much  phosphorus,  and  this  ac- 
counts for  its  small  elongation  before  frac- 
ture. The  piling,  too,  has  produced  very 
little  effect  either  in  point  of  chemical 
purity  or  elasticity.  Dr.  Miller  analyzed 
the  malleable  iron  prepared  from  the  Clay- 
lane  and  Stanton  brands,  with  the  follow- 
ing results  : — Sulphur  traces  :  carbon, 
0.00993;  silicon,  0.00149;  phosphorus, 
0.00292.  Sulphur  traces:  arsenic,  0.00024; 
manganese,  0.00088  ;  calcium,  0.00318. 
Sodium  traces. 

The  iron  is  not  burnt;  it  seems,  however 
carbonized  ;  but  for  that  very  reason  the 
purification  is  less  than  with  the  Longwy 
iron  ;  the  phosphorus  has  but  little  dimin- 
ished. 

IngoU  of  Sled, — ^In  the  analysis  of  the 
steel  ingots  I  followed  the  same  method 
as  with  the  pigs,  the  irons,  and  the  cakes, 
so  as  to  obtain  comparative  results  : 


EueiOEXTs 

LOOESD  FOR. 


Silicon' 

Phosphorus 
Sulphur. . . . 
Carbon. .... 


Ingot 
of 

Conversion 
No.  2. 


Ingot 
of 

Conversion 
No.  8. 


0.0014 
0.0038 
0.0003 
0.0036 


0.0018 
0.0025 
0.0005 
0  0055 


Ingot 
of 

Conversion 
No.  e. 


0.0021 
0.0034 
Trace. 
0.0035 


Ingot 
of 

OonverslOD 
No.  8. 


0.0017 
0.0050 
0.0002 
0.0062 


Comparing  the  figures  with  the  analysis 
of  the  cakes,  we  see  at  once  that  the  puri- 
fication has  progressed,  either  by  the 
atmosphere  more  or  less,  oxidizing  of  the 
crucibles,  or  by  the  addition  of  malleable 
iron  and  spiegeleisen.  The  percentage  of 
phosphorus  especially  has  diminished, 
though  unequally.  In  the  ingot  of  con- 
version No.  2,  it  has  diminished  from 
0.0059  to  0.0038,  while  the  silicon  has  re- 
mained stationary.  In  the  ingot  of  con- 
version No.  6,  the  phosphorus  is  0.0034 
instead  of  0.0078,  and  the  silicon  0.0021 
instead  of  0.0045.  This  difference  is 
greater  on  account  of  the  dose  of  malle- 
able iron  having  been  increased  in  this 
instance.  14  lbs.  of  iron  was  used  with 
34  lbs.  of  cake,  instead  of  12  lbs.  with  33 
lbs.  in  the  second  operation.  But  this 
difference  in  the  charge  is  not  sufficient  to 
account  entirely  for  the  diminution  of 
phosphorus  in  No.  6.  The  evident  anom- 
aly is  no  doubt  due  to  the  want  of  homo- 
geneity in  the  cakes.  The  anomaly  is  still 
greater  in  the  case  of  the  steels  Nos.  2 
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I  8,  The  cakes  of  conversion  No,  3 
were  obtained  vrMi  Icda  nitrate  than  those 
of  No,  2.  and  y<it  we  find  in  ingot  No.  3 
les§  phoflphonis  tlmn  in  No.  2  ;  on  the 
other  baud  it  contains,  as  we  shonld  ex- 
pect, moie  Bilioon  and  carbon.  At  any 
rate  we  may  deduce  from  these  analyses 
that  tJie  ingots  resulting  from  the  white 
pigB.  just  as  we  proved  in  the  case  of  the 
cakes,  are  better  refined  than  those  from 
the  gray  pigs.  And  this  general  leaultof 
the  Analysis  is  in  accordance  with  the 
breukiug  strains,  considered  both  with 
reference  to  the  area  of  fracture  and  with 
reference  to  their  elongation  before  frac- 
ture. Wien  we  compare,  by  the  table  of 
the  breaking  strains  the  steel  of  similar 
de^^ees  of  carburization  resulting  from 
different  brands,  we  find  that  the  steel  of 
conversion  No.  2,  which  is  but  little  car- 
barized,  only  elongates  12.5  per  cent, 
while  the  bars  of  conversion  No.  6,  which, 
however,  are  double  their  dimensions, 
hardly  elongate  1.3  per  cent.  And  so  the 
steel  of  conversion  No.  8  elongates  leas 
than  that  of  No.  3.  To  sum  up,  we  see 
that  the  steel  ingots  prepared  under  the 
above  conditions  contain  0.0025  to  O.OOfIS 
of  phoBphorns  and  0.0014  to  0.00018  of  sDi- 
con  when  the  Longwy  white  brands  ore 
converted,  and  0.0034  to  0.00-50  of  phos- 
phoms  with  0.0017  to  0.0071  of  aihcon 
when  the  Hayanges  gray  pigs  are  treated. 
We  may  add,  too,  that  the  purity  o! 
the  tilted  steel  bars  ironld  be  about  the 
same  ;  for  simple  reheating  at  a  low  red 
heat,  followed  by  a  rapid  hammering, 
could  hardly  effect  any  perceptible  change 
io  this  respect.  The  following  t:ible  of  their 
percentages  of  carbon,  determined  by  the 
Kggertz  method,  suffices  to  prove  it : — 


SUel oTCanTBTEion No.  a..0,(HI3S  ..  n.O033 

"  ■'  No.  3.. 0.0053  -.  0.0034 

'■  '■  No.  5.. 0  0035  .-  0.0033 

No.8..0.000a  ..  0.0018 

Hence  it  follows,  definitively,  as  was  al- 
so proved  at  Kouigshutte,  that  0.003  to 
O.Oilo  of  phosphorus  does  not  prevent 
cast-steel  or  homogeneous  iron  from 
working  well  hot ;  but  the  metid,  though 
its  resistance  under  slow  tension  is  often 
as  high  as  that  of  good  steel,  really  wants 
body.  It  is  harsh,  and  has  not  the  dy- 
namic resistance  of  good  steel. 

Must  we,  then,  conclude  that  the 
Hoaton  process  is  worthless,  and  that  its 


odcptionwonldofferno advantages?  Such 
is  not  my  conclusion.  Doubtless  we  must 
not  expect  to  obtain  by  this  process  first- 
class  steeL  Let  us  leave  this  specialty  to 
the  non-phosphoric  ores,  such  as  tho 
sjiathic  and  the  magnetic  protoxides  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  let  us  not  use  these 
rare  and  expensive  ores  for  rails.  If  we 
do  so,  what  is  to  become  of  the  common 
iron  ores  ? 

The  nitrate  process  eliminates  the  phos- 
pliorus,  at  any  rate  paitially,  and  better 
still,  the  silicon  and  the  sulphur.  The 
degree  of  purification  depends  on  the 
proportion  of  nitrate.  It  is  a  question  of 
cost.  The  question  is,  whether,  in  refi- 
ning by  this  process  white  forge  pigs  pro- 
duced from  the  common  ores,  we  can  ob- 
tain a  metal  of  sufficient  tenacity  for  rails 
and  plate  iron  at  a  prioe  less  than  tlie 
present  price  of  Bessemer  rails.  The  ex- 
periments cited  do  not  enable  us  to  give  a 
categorical  answer  to  tho  first  question, 
viz.,  as  to  the  working  strength  of  the  bars. 
Concussion  tests  should  be  tiken  instead 
of  tension  tests  ;  or,  better  still,  bending 
tests  pnshed  to  their  elastic  Umits,  similar 
to  the  te3ta  reported  in  my  work  on  steel. 
We  should  ascertain  what  percentage  of 
phosphorus  and  silicon  may  be  present 
without  impairing  the  strength  of  the  raih 
Such  experiments  seem  to  me  of  impor- 
tance, and  I  hope  shortly  to  bo  able  to 
enter  upon  them. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  nocesaarj'  to 
show  that  the  nse  of  nitrate  will  not  in- 
volve too  great  a  cost.  But  first  of  all  I 
miist  say  how  I  understand  the  practical 
working  of  tlie  Heaton  process.  The  re- 
fined metal  is  not  "  steel,"  and  still  less 
"  homogeneous  iron."  It  is  simply  "  puri- 
fied pig,"  which  ought  to  undergo  a  new 
treatment  similar  to  the  refining  process 
of  the  Siemens-Martin  furnace.  Conse- 
quently it  is  to  the  pure  brand,  treated  in 
the  Martin  furnace,  that  we  should  com- 
pare the  Heaton  refined  metah  But  we 
have  seen  that  to  refine  pig  iron  by  the 
uew  process  we  should  have  to  go  as  far 
as  charges  of  10  to  15  per  cent  of  nitrate. 
That  would  be,  at  the  present  price  of 
nitrate,  a  cost  wtiich  would,  for  nitrat« 
alone,  reach  32s.  to  483.  per  ton  of  refined 
metal,  and  in  any  case  208.  to  30s.  if  wo 
assume  that  the  price  of  nitrate  will  come 
down  from  £16  to  £12  per  ton,  which 
seems  quite  possible  by  better  organiza- 
tion of  tho  mining  industry,  and  of  the 
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■  of  tranBport  trom  the  minea  to  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  ;  and  here  we  ahoold 
note,  tbat  the  feasibility  of  the  practiciU 
iidoptinn  of  the  Heaton  process  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  price  of  nitrate. 
This  price  was  about  £12  per  ton  before 
the  Peruvian  earthquake  of  last  year.  It 
was  raised  to  £10  in  (consequence  of  that 
disaster.  The  deposits  of  nitrate  in  Peru 
and  the  north  of  Chili  are  very  cxtcnsiTe, 
and  to  a  great  extent  still  undeveloped. 
An  increased  consumption,  instead  of 
raising  the  price,  wonld  probably  lower  it 
by  causing  the  working  of  new  mines  and 
the  construction  of  cheap  railroads  from 
the  nitrate  district  to  the  coast.  How- 
ever, even  at  a  price  of  £10  or  £12  per 
ton,  the  cost  would  still  be  high  if  the 
IjhosphoruB  and  silicon  were  to  be  oxi- 
ilized  exclusively  by  nitrate.  But  ttc 
can  do  better  than  this. 

I  have  ab'eady  said  that  the  common  re- 
fining and  puddling  process  easily  ehmi- 
nato  the  greater  portion  of  the  silicon  and 
phosphorus  in  the  presence  of  the  basic 
slags.  Between  these  two  methods, 
uioreoTer,  we  need  not  hesitate.  The 
finery  process  is  preferable  in  point  of 
cost,  and  it  can  be  carried  out  either  on 
the  "  low  hearth,"  or  in  the  reverberatory 
fnmac«,  only  in  either  case  we  must  have 
furnaces  with  chilled  metal  lining  and 
strongly  basic  slags.  We  may  then  have 
recourse  to  the  Knglish  finery  and  use 
coke  as  pure  as  possible,  and  render  the 
slags  extra  basic  by  relocated  additions 
of  rich  and  purer  ores  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese. Or,  if  we  fear  contact  with  sul- 
phurous and  reducing  fuel,  we  can  use  a 
reverberatorj-  furnace  with  an  air-current 
or  blast  heated  by  coal  or  gas  on  the 
Siemens  or  any  other  plan.*  But  in  any 
event  the  sine  qua  non  of  success  is  to 
have  the  furnace  lining  of  properly  chilled 
cast-iron  like  the  boiling  poddhng  fur- 
naces, and  to  fettle  tlie  interior  with 
roasted  scrap  or  rich  oxide  of  iron.  We 
have  already  seen,  by  the  example  of  M. 
Eck's  furnace  at  Kouigshntte,  what  is  the 
result  of  refining  on  a  sand  hearth.  The 
phosphorus  becomes  concentrated  in  the 
refined  metal,  because  tlie  slags  become 
silicious.  This  is  equally  the  case  with 
the  Martin  furnace,  the  heart  of  which  is 
sand.  The  phosphorus  cannot  be  remov- 
ed on  account  of  the  siUcioue  character  of 


tlie  slags,  and  we  cannot  in  this  case  ren- 
der them  basic  without  destroying  the 
furnace.  The  sand  and  the  bricks  are 
quickly  melted  down  by  the  oxide  of  iron. 
But  what  cannot  he  done  in  an  ordinary 
reverberatory  furnace  succeeds  perfectly 
in  a  furnace  lined  with  chilled  caet-iron, 
arranged  like  a  boiling  furnace.  The  pig 
would  be  there  melted — or,  rather,  it 
would  be  run  in  fi'om  the  blast  furnaces 
in  a  molten  state.  It  would  then  be  re- 
fined between  a  hearth  of  oxide  of  iron 
and  a  layer  of  ferruginous  slags,  main- 
tained in  a  basic  condition  by  repeated 
additions  of  rich  ore,  and,  if  need  be,  as 
in  the  Eck  furnace,  by  the  aid  of  plung- 
ing tuyeres  and  a  blast.  The  operation 
would  be  stopped  short  of  decarburiza- 
tion  ;  then,  to  finish  the  purification,  the 
refined  metal  would  be  nm  direct  into 
the  Beaton  converter,  whei-e  a  small 
charge  of  nitrate  would  easily  eliminate 
almost  the  whole  of  the  sihcon  and 
the  remaining  phosphoru,?  and  sulphur. 
Thence  the  refined  metal  would  pass  into 
the  Martin  furnace,  where  its  conversion 
into  steel  or  homogeneous  iron  by  reac- 
tion would  bo  finally  completed. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  that  the  common  Mar- 
tin process  should  be  modified  in  the  same 
way.  What  is  the  fault  of  the  Martin 
process?     It  is  its  extreme  slowness  if  the 

Eiga  are  at  all  sihcious.  It  produces  steel 
y  reaction — that  is  to  say,  by  simply  mix- 
ing malleable  iron  and  pig  ij-on,  but  if  the 
pig  contains  silicon  how  is  it  to  be  got  rid 
of  except  by  oxidation  ?  and  how  oxidize 
it  without  destroying  the  lining  of  tho 
furnace  by  the  added  oxides  ?  WTien  the 
pigs  are  ^cious,  the  plan  adopted  is  that 
of  prolorged  fusion  to  oxidize  the  silicon 
by  the  action  of  air.  Instead  of  heat- 
ing tho  pig  in  an  ordinary  reverberatory 
furnace  and  then  remeltiug  it  in  the  Mar- 
tin furnace,  it  would  certainly  be  better 
to  refine  it  first  of  all  in  a  boiling  furnace 
(four  bouUlanl)  and  thence  to  run  it  di- 
rect into  the  Martin  furnace  to  be  mixed 
with  the  malleable  iron. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Heaton  process 
for  the  treatment  of  the  common  brands. 
These  are  tho  modifications  the  adoption 
of  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  permit  its 
practical  appUcation  to  the  production  of 
rail  metal  from  such  brands. 

(1.)  The  molt«n  metal  should  he  run 
direct  from   the  blast  furnace   into  tho 
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finery  furnace,  as  in  tlone  in  eeveral  Welst 
works,  or,  better  still,  into  a  boiling  fur- 
nace to  be  refined  by  blast  and  oxide  of 

(2.)  Thence  the  refined  metal  should  be 
mn  into  the  Heafon  converter  to  be  treat- 
ed with  nitrate*.  (We  know  that  in  some 
works  in  Wales  the  refined  metal  is  run 
dirert,  to  bo  refined  with  cbarcoal,  into  a 
low  Comtois  hearth.) 

(3.)  Then  the  metal,  twice  refined, 
shontd  be  possed  at  once,  whether  fluid  or 
solidified,  into  the  Martin-Siemens  fur- 
nace, to  be  converted  into  soft  cast-steel  or 
homogoneous  iron  by  being  mixed  with 
malleable  iron  or  epiegeleisen.  Let  us  add 
that  if  we  carried  the  refinery  in  the  con- 
Tcrter  as  far  as  true  decarburization,  the 
refined  metal  could  be  charged  into  the 
MnrtiQ  famace  instead  of  malleable  iron. 
That  depends  on  the  degree  of  purification 
attained.  We  see  that  by  this  mode  of 
treatment  we  should  adopt  that  valuable 
inciple  of  progresaive  refining  which  I 
;  ago  recommended  in  my  work  on 
d  (p.  106)  for  the  treatment  of  the 
imon  brands. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  if  the  pig 
oiily  contnined  one  per  cent,  of  silicon 
and  one-cjiiarter  to  one-third  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus,  we  might  dispense  with  the 
first  tinery  and  run  the  metal  direct  from 
the  blast  furnace  into  the  Heaton  convert- 
er. We  have  still  to  prove  that  the  coat 
of  tliis  double  finery  would  not  be  dispro- 
portionate to  the  value  of  the  product  we 
should  expect  to  obtain. 

The  average  waste  of  the  finery  is  from 
8  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent. ;  but  this  waste 
woold  be  reduceil  if  we  added  rich  ore  to 
tlie  molten  metal.  I  will  assume  it  to  be 
reduced  to  5  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  average  consumption  of  coke  in  Eng- 
land is  from  200  to  250  kilos.,  say  440  lbs.  to 
550  lbs.,  per  ton  ofrefincd  metal,  when  the 
moIt<.'n  metal  comes  direct  from  the  blast 
fnmace,  and  would  be  400  kilos.,  say  about 
8  cwt.,  of  coal  if  we  were  to  work  in  the 
same  way  in  the  reverberatory  furnace. 
The  cost  of  manual  labor  and  incidental 
charges  vary,  as  we  know,  from  2s.  fid.  to 
3s.  id.  per  ton.  Taking,  then,  the  actual 
price  of  the  Moselle  forge  pigs,  we  should 
have  for  every  ton  of  refined  metal:  1  ton 
of  forge  pig  at  G3f.  (JE2  lOa.),  5  cwt.  of 
coke  at  T^f.  (6s.),  labor  and  incidental  ex- 
penses 4f.  (38.  4i!.).  Total,  74f.  60c.  (£2 
19s.  4i.).     In  the  reverberatory  furnace 


we  should  have  400  kilos,  (say  8  cwt.)  of 
cool  at  12f.  or  lOe.,  say  4f.  80c  instead  of 
7f.  60c.,  or  48.  instead  of  6s.,  which  would 
reduce  the  price  of  the  refined  metal  to 
about  72f.,  say  £2  17s.  4d.  This  is  the 
cost  we  will  assume,  because  refining  in 
I  he  reverberatory  furnace  is  always  more 
effectual  than  fining  on  the  hearth.  The 
pig  so  refined  would  waste  but  very  httlo 
in  the  converter,  because  the  silicon  and 
phosphoms  would  he  to  a  great  extent 
eliminated.  We  may  take  5  per  cent  as  a 
maximum.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  as- 
sume that  we  have  to  oxidize  0.003  to  0.004 
of  silicon,  and  as  much  phosphorus  and 
sulphur,  and  about  I  per  cent,  of  cai-bon, 
we  should  need  20  kilos,  to  22  kilos.,  say 
44  lbs.  to  48  lbs.,  of  oxygon,  which  would 
take  1  cwt.  of  nitrate.  The  cost  would 
then  be :  For  1  ton  of  refined  metal  at  76f. 
60c.  (£3  98.);  1  cwt,  of  nitrate  at  400f.  or 
£16  per  ton,  20  f.  (10s.);  labor  and  wear 
and  tear,  etc,  4f.  (3s.  4d.).  Total,  99f. 
COc  {£3  19b.  4d.).  With  the  expenses  of 
management  and  royalties  we  should  so 
arrive  at  a  maximum  cost  of  llOf.  per 
1,000  kilos.^a  figure  which  would  be  re- 
duced to  lOOf.,  or  £4,  if  tlie  price  of  nitrate 
were  to  be  reduced,  as  is  probable,  or  if 
cheaper  chemicals  were  to  be  partially 
substituted  for  the  nitrate.  Now,  we  know 
that  the  average  price  in  France  of  brands 
Boitable  for  iJie  Bessemer  and  Martin  pro- 
cesses is  115f.  to  120f.  There  would, 
therefore,  be  a  certain  amount  of  profit  in 
using  nitrate  (even  at  £16  per  ton)  fur 
the  purification  of  common  brands.  It 
remains  to  be  proved  by  new  experiments 
if  rails  so  made  would  possess,  as  I  believe 
they  would,  sufficient  elasticity.*  {lie- 
nidance  vive.) 

1  have  jiLst  said  that  the  cost  of  the  re- 
fined metal  might  be  lowered  if  we  were  to 
substitute  chea^jer  chemicals  for  some 
portion   of  the  nitrate.     Let  us  go  into 

mo  details  on  this  question. 

In  the  first  place,  we  might,  to  some 
extent,  substitute  carbonate  of  soda 
for  the  niti-ate.  This  salt  has  an 
oxidizing  efi'ect  by  its  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  reduced  to  carbonic  oxide.  Its  avail- 
able oxygen  is  15  per  cent.,  instead  of  44 
per  cent,;  but  the  proportion  of  base 
vhich  would  take  up  the  acid  is  58  per 
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cent,  instead  of  34  jier  cent.  From  this 
point  of  view  there  would  be  Bometliiug 
to  be  gained  bf  mixing  these  two  ealtn.  i 
The  esperiment  was  ti-ied  on  my  sugKes-  I 
tion  at  La  Villette.  Instead  i>f  lU  per 
cent  of  nitrate,  9,  8,  and  7  per  cent,  were 
need  euccesaively  with  1,  2,  and  3  per  cent 
of  carbonate.  The  lihenomena  of  conver- 
sion were  the  same,  but  the  reactions 
were  less  violent,  and  the  metal  also 
seamed  less  modified.  The  analvaiB  of 
the  prodTicts  is  not  jet  finished-  I  can- 
not, therefore,  be  positive  as  to  the 
results. 

Again,  to  augment  the  percentage  of 
oxygen  while  reducing  the  cost,  I  caused 
pei'oxide  of  miinganeae  to  be  mixed  with 
eimple  nitrate,  and  \nth  nitrate  and  car- 
bonate. This  osidizing  reagent  had  also 
l>een  tried  by  Mr.  Heaton  at  Langley 
MilL  It  was  given  up  because  the 
temperature  developed  is  not  always  high 
enough  to  melt  the  protoside,  iu  whieli 
case  the  product  is  a  pasty  mass  and  the 
slag  not  homogeneous.  The  osvgen 
liberated  is,  in  fact.  18  per  cent,  at  Iwst  ; 
sometimes  only  I'Z  or  15  per  cent.  In 
spite  of  that  the  conversion  is  quite  as 
Buccesaful  wliea  ive  content  ourselvcB  by 
substituting  an  equal  weight  of  peroxide 
for  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
the  charge  of  nitrate.  But  wo  must 
take  care  that  the  mineral  be  pounded 
fine,  and  thoroughly  mised  with  tbe 
nitrate,  or  carbonate  and  nitmte. 

Jlr.  Heaton  at  first  used  a  mixture  of 
nitrate  and  slaked  hnie.  This  was  done 
in  Julj',  1868,  when  Dr.  Miller  and  Mr. 
Mallet  went  to  Langley  Mill  to  investigate 
the  new  process.  The  lime  acta  as  a 
strong  base,  but  renders  the  slag  more 
pasty.  That  is  a  disadvantage.  If  wc 
wish  to  arrive  at  running  the  metal  direct 
into  a  Siemens  furnace  we  must  have 
fluid  silicates,  so  that  the  metal  may  dis- 
engage itself  from  the  slag.  This  end  is 
attained  by  substituting  fluor  spar  for 
lime,  as  Mr,  Heaton  has  himseli  lately 
proved  at  Langley  Mill.  My  only  fear  is 
that  some  htUe  sulphur  might  be  intro- 
duced into  the  metal  with  the  fluor  spar, 
which  almost  always  contains  sulphate  of 
barytes. 

\Ve  can  render  the  slags  perfectly  fluid 
without  running  the  same  risk  by  mixing 
common  sea  salt  with  fJie  nitrate.  The 
eiparimentsi  have  just  had  tried  at  Lft 
Viilette  prove  the  efficiency  of  chloride  of 


sodium.  With  miitures  of  7  per  cent,  of 
nitrate  and  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  sea  salt,  tha 
slags  become  as  Uquid  aa  water.  The 
phenomena  of  conversion  are  just  the 
same  as  usual,  except  that  there  is  an 
abundant  hl>erution  of  suffoeating  vapora. 
The  sea  salt  is  volatilized  with  other  cbloi'- 
ides  ;  but  these  chlorides  probably  them- 
selves effect  some  pui-ifieation  of  the  re- 
fined metal.  That  is  a'matter  still  under 
examination.  In  any  case,  1  to  2  per  cent 
of  sea  suit  will  always  be  ven,'  useful  to 
increase  the  fluidity  of  the  slags  of  the 
converter. 

In  fine,  we  see  that  there  are  still  qtie»- 
tions  for  examination,  and  that  it  may  be 
advantageous  to  add  other  reagents 
cither  as  fluxes  or  oxidizers  to  the 
nitrate, 

I  have  but  one  other  point  to  speak  of, 
viz.,  the  arrangement  of  the  ajjporatus. 
The  converter  is  very  simple,  The  molten 
metal. can  be  easilynin  into  it,  either bya 
trough,  or  by  a  ctune  ladle,  or  by  a  wagon 
mnning  on  trams.  The  most  troublesome 
part  of  it— at  any  rate,  when  eonverting 
on  a  large  scale — is  the  manual  labor,  and 
the  fixing  of  the  nitrate  chamber.  But  a 
little  tramway  parsing  under  the  converter 
would  allow  of  ite  being  run  into  its  place, 
and,  instead  of  attaching  the  chamber  to 
the  converter  by  clamps,  one  might  use  a 
hydraulic  lift,  which  would  hold  it  tightly 
in  its  place  duruig  the  conversion.  After 
the  conversion  the  nitrate  cliamber,  with 
its  contents  of  refined  metal,  would  be  re- 
moved in  the  some  way  to  the  Siemens 
furnace,  where  the  treatment  for  steel 
would  be  finished. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  my 
long  memou-,  I  tfaink  I  should  sum  up  the 
principal  results. 

(7onc/ugyons  .-^The  Heaton  process 
could  never,  from  any  point  of  view,  bo  a 
substitute  for  the  Bessemer  and  Martin 
processes.  These  protlnce  ingots  of  steel 
or  homogeneous  iron  from  pure  brands. 
The  Heaton  process  deals  with  impure 
brands,  and  seeks  to  convert  them  into  a 
refined  metal  more  or  less  purified,  the 
treatment  of  which  has  to  be  finished  iu  a 
Siemens  furnace.  Its  aim  is  to  preserve 
for  the  common  ores  the  place  which  the 
pure  ores  have  for  some  time  tended  to 
usurp — iron  and  steel  for  springs,  tirea, 
and  .large  guns. 

Plates  should  be  left  to  the  pure  ores; 
rails     and     bars  of  homogeneous    iroD, 
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less    liard,    to     tha     toiiimon 

The  pnriiicatioQ  is  based  on  the  re- 
action of  Peruviftn  nitrate  of  BOiltt,  The 
apparttttiB  ia  simple,  ingenious,  und  very 
cheap.  The  operation  is  rapid,  easy  to 
mimage,  Bud  not  liable  to  exploHions. 

The  nitnite  refinery  oi'ts  like  the 
ordinary  methods  baaed  on  the  etnploy- 
iiiont  of  air  or  the  metallic  cisidea.  The 
silicon  nnd  tuangnneae  are  lirst  oxidized, 
the  phosphoraa  and  sulphiir  are  elimina- 
,tecl  next,  the  carbon  last 

The  degree  of  pnrification  depends,  of 

"irse,  on  the  proportion  of  nitrati;  ;  but 
should  hardly  be  able  to  aehJove  an 
iolut«  pnrification  even  with  12  to  15 
per  cenL  of  nitrate. 

To  reduce  the  coat  we  must  use  brands 
which  contain  little  silicon,  and  generally 
oae  reGned  pig  rather  than  crude  pig. 

The  greater  part  of  the  silicon  and 
phosphorus  ought  to  be  elimiuateil  by  a 
preliminary  refining.  This  ought  to  be 
done  on  the  low  hearth,  or,  better  still, 
sverberatory  furnace  ;  in  any  case, 
fui'nace  with  a  lining  of  properly 
fibilleil  cast-iron,  and  with  the  aid  of 
ited  serap  (riWons)  or  natural  osiiGS 

'iron,  so  as  to  leave  the  molten  inotol 
kjB  exposed  to  the  action  of  strongly 
ioBiC  slags.  Even  the  })ure  silicious 
brands  which  are  meant  to  be  made  into 
cast-eteel  by  the  Siemena-ilartin  process 
ooght  to  be  treated  to  a  preliminary 
refining. 

The  Moselle  brands  were  eouvorted  at 
Langley  Mill  without  any  such  prelimi- 
nary refining,  and  with  an  insufficient 
dose  of  nitrate.  The  result  was  a  refined 
metal  retaining  still,  in  the  most  favorable 
case,  as  much  as  0.005  of  phosphorus, 
0.0014  of  silicon,  and  0.012  of  carbon. 
This  metal  was  converted  partly  into 
malleable  iron  by  a  quick  puddling,  partly 
into  cast-fcteel  by  reaction  lu  crucibles. 
Neither  of  these  methods  is  economical. 
The  only  advantageous  method  is  the 
conversion  of  the  metal  in  a  Siemens  fur- 
nace into  homogeneous  u'on  or  soft  steel 
by  the  Martin  process. 

The  cast-steol  made  iu  the  crucible  from 
the  insufficiently  refined  Moaelle  crude 
Bt«el  still  retains  0.00-2  to  0.001  of  phos- 
phorus. 0.0014  to  0.0018  otsilicon,  0.003  to 
0.004  of  carbon,  and  traces  of  sulphur. 
In  spite  o(  this  the  steel  works  well  hot, 
and  gives  good  results  when    tested  by 


slow  tension  ;  but  its  elongation  is  small, 
and  this  would  seem  to  indicate  a  want  of 
elasticity,  '.  {Besidance  viiv). 

If  the  process  were  modified  as  I  have 
suggested,  the  results  would  probably  be 
different.  At  any  rate,  further  experi- 
ments are  requisite  before  we  can  defini- 
tively pronounce  upon  the  elasticity*  of 
the  bars  prepared  by  this  process ;  and, 
on  the  other  Land,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Heaton  process,  properly  carried  out, 
woiild  seem  to  realize  the  purification  of 
common  brands  better  than  any  other 
known  method.  We  are  not,  however,  as 
yet  in  a  position  to  affirm  that  the  puri- 
fication IS  as  complete  as  we  could  wish. 


SAFETY  Explosive  CoMPOTSD. — Mr.  Percy 
A.  Blake,  of  Aberdeen  Park,  High- 
bury, has  patented  an  explosive  com- 
pound, the  constituents  of  which  are  sim- 
ply sulphur  and  chlorate  of  potash,  in  the 
proportions  of  about  one  of  sulphur  to 
two  of  chlorate  of  potash.  These  sub- 
stances can  be  bejit  separately  in  a  dry 
powdered  state,  and  mixed  by  sifting, 
when  required.  This  mixture  has  been 
known  for  years  to  detonate  when  struck 
with  a  hammer,  but  was  useless  oh  an  ex- 
plosive agent,  because  it  merely  burnt 
slowly  when  fired  by  the  ordinary  fuses. 
The  invention,  therefore,  consists  in  ren- 
dering this  compound  practically  to  ex- 
plode by  the  use  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  de- 
tonating tube  or  percussion  cap,  which 
renders  it  exceedingly  serviceable  for  tor- 
pedoes, blasting,  shells,  blowing  down 
palisades,  and  other  similar  apphances. 
The  detonating  tube  to  be  employed  is 
made  of  metal,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  about  ^j  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
bore  being  about  ^■,  but  the  inventor  does 
not  confine  himself  exactly  to  these  di- 
mensions, as  a  larger  or  smaller  tiibe  can 
ba  used  for  the  purpose.  First  ia  intro- 
duced into  it  some  of  the  compound,  and 
well  pressed  down;  next,  some  fulmina- 
ting mercury,  and  then  a  small  quantity 
of  detonating  silver,  and  the  rest  of  the 
tube  may  be  tilled  np  with  meal  powder. 
The  end  of  the  tube,  which  is  filled  with 
the  compound,  is  to  be  placed  in  contact 
with  the  compound  contained  in  the  ves- 
sel to  be  fired,  and  the  other  end  may  be 
fired  by  any  kind  of  ignition  apparatus. 
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LONG  AND  SHOET  PILLABS. 


From  "  The  Building  KewB." 


It  is  always  a  difficult  task  to  define  a 
limit,  and  to  draw  the  exact  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  application  of  one 
law  and  that  of  another.     Occasionally 
instances  occur  where  one  or  other  of  two 
laws  apply  with  equal  fideUty,  but  these 
are  rare.     The  subject  of  our  article  fur- 
nishes a  remarkable  instance  of  the  am- 
biguity attending  certain  descriptions  of 
design.     Although  we  have  the  elaborate 
and  accurate  series  of  experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  late  Mr.  Hodgkinson  to 
guide  us,  as  well  as  the  rules  and  formulsB 
deduced  by  him  to  form  the  basis  of  our 
calculations,   nevertheless,    it  is    by    no 
means  certain  what  constitutes  a  long, 
and  what  a  short,  pillar.     When  extreme 
cases  are  taken,  there  is  no  difficulty,  but 
it  is  when  the  proportion  of  the  length  of 
the  column  to  its  diameter  is  such  as  to 
bring  it  near  the  boundary  that  marks 
the  distinction,  that  uncertainty  prevails. 
Assuming  that  a  long  pillar  is  one  in 
which  the  ratio  of  length  to  diameter,  or 
to  the  least  lateral  dimension,  is  not  less 
than  30,  it  is  evident  that  a  column  in 
which  that    proportion  was    28  or    29 
would  very  nearly  be  a  long  column,  and 
must,   therefore,  present  some  different 
features   to  one  in  which  the  ratio  is 
represented  by  10  or  12.     At  the  same 
time  there  must  be  some  line  between  the 
two  descriptions  of  columns,  as  a  pillar 
obviously  cannot  belong  to  both  classes. 
In  the  category  of  long  and  short  pillars, 
the  minimum  ratio  of  height  to  diameter 
is  as  5.5  to  1.   When  this  ratio  is  still  fur- 
ther reduced,  so  that  the  proportions  be- 
come reversed,  the  specimen  is  no  longer, 
strictly   speaking,   a  pillar,   but  a  disc. 
Any  of  the  current  coins  of  the  realm  are 
examples  of    our  meaning.      Discs  will 
bear  an  enormous  pressure  before  they 
become  what  is  technically  termed   "  up- 
set."   The  crushing  or  splintering  strain, 
even  in  the  same  material,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  governed  by  any  accurately 
defined  laws.     The  probability  is  that  the 
particles  of  the  disc  situated  nearer  to  the 
centre,  or  axis,  are  prevented  from  mov- 
ing by  the  confining  resistance  of  those 
nearer  the  circumference.     It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  this  resistance  to  pressure 
in   some  specimens  augmented  in   this 


manner  almost  ad  infinitum.  The  com- 
pressive strength  of  a  disc  being  thus  so 
greatly  in  excess  of  any  requirement  that 
might  be  demanded  of  it,  any  calculation 
respecting  its  resistance  may  bo  fairly 
considered  superfluous.  We  confess  we 
should  have  thought  so,  but  the  experi- 
ence so  dearly  bought  by  the  Holbom 
Viaduct  proves  the  contrary.  The  marble 
bases,  that  now,  cracked  and  seamed, 
bear  testimony  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  money  is  squandered  through 
recklessness  ana  incompetency,  are  not 
pillars  but  discs,  insomuch  as  their 
diameter  considerably  exceeds  their 
height  Taking  2^  tons,  in  round  num- 
bers, for  the  crushing  strength  of  marble 
per  square  inch  of  superficial  area,  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  the  splintering  of 
the  specimens  in  question. 

From  discs  we  pass  to  very  short  pillars 
in  which  the  length  does  not  exceed  5  or, 
at  the  maximum,  6  times  the  diameter. 
It  was  from  examples  of  this  kind  that 
the  crushing  strength  of  iron  and  other 
materials  was  determined,  and  their  re- 
sistance is  proportional  to  their  section- 
al area.  Consequently  if  D  be  the  diame- 
ter of  one  of  these  pillars  and  C  the  crush- 
ing strain  of  the  material,  then,  putting 
the  breaking  weight  equal  to  W,  its  value 
is  given  by  the  equation  W 


W=- 


XD' 


4XC' 


As  an  example,  let  us  take  the  crushing 
strain  of  cast-iron  to  be  equal  to  40  tons, 
and  the  pillar  to  be  solid,  and  having  a 
diameter  of  9  ins.  What  is  its  crushing 
weight  in  tons  ?  Substituting  these  values 
in  the  equation,  we  have 

IT  =^^-^- =  63.6  X  40  =  2544  tons. 

Allowing  one-sixth  of  this  as  the  safe 
working  load,  the  pillar  may  be  loaded 
with  427  tons.  The  subject  of  the  ratio 
between  the  breaking  and  safe  working 
load,  will  be  referred  to  in  another  por- 
tion of  our  article. 

There  are  two  other  descriptions  of  pil- 
lars requiring  consideration,  namely, 
those  where  the  length  exceeds  30  times 
the  diameter,  and  those  where  the  pro- 
portion   is    under    that   number.      The 


former  of  these  are  known  ns  loDgpUlara, 
and  their  etrengtb  has  been  detcrmmticl 
by  acLool  esperimenta.  from  whieb  rulea 
have  been  deduced  for  calculation.  Aa 
long  columns  are  never  caat  aolid,  our 
investigation  may  be  limited  to  a  con- 
sideration of  hollow  onea.  If  D  and  O. 
be  respectively  the  estemid  and  internal 
diameter  of  a  hollow  c.tst-iron  column,  L 
tbe  length,  and  C  a  constant,  the  break- 
ing weight  W  will  be  reprcaented  by  the 
fjrmnla 

A  little  reflection  will  at  once  point  ont 
that  this  formula  consists  of  two  parta, 
the  theoretical  and  the  experimental  or 
empiricoL  It  was  long  since  demonstrated 
by  Euler,  who  in  bis  time  was  the  ablest 
m&thematical  analyst  in  all  Europe,  that 
the  strength  of  long  pillars  was  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  fourth  power  of  the 
diameter,  and  inversely  as  the  second 
power  or  square  of  the  lengtb^that  is, 
83-^  Had  the  material  been  wholly 
incompressiblo,  and  the  conditions  aa- 
mmed  in  Eoler's  theory  reducible  to  prac- 
tice, the  experiments  undertaken  might 
have  con'obiirated  bis  statement.  But  as 
theory  never  can  be  absolutely  carried 
out  in  practice,  the  reaulta,  to  some  extent, 
do  not  agree.  Instead  of  D*  they  gave  a 
fractional  index  equal  to  3.5.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  conetont  multiplier  C  was 
arrire!!  at  by  making  esperimenta  upon 
13  tUfferent  deacriptions  of  irons,  and  the 
mean  value  was  42.31.  A  value  was  also 
determined  for  the  power  of  L,  which 
differed  from  that  laid  down  by  Euler. 
It  shoold  be  mentioned  here  that  aome  of 
tho  theories  of  Euler  must  be  received  with 
caution.  Euler  was,  in  his  day,  the  moat 
able  and  dJatlnguished  mathematical  ana- 
lyst in  all  Europe,  but  he  sometimes 
wrenched  data  and  premiaea  to  anit  his 
pnrpoae.  Speaking  technically,  be  did 
not  cure  much  about  the  aolidity  and  sta- 
bility of  his  foundation,  provided  only  ho 
yens  able  to  erect  an  elegant  and  beantiful 
enperstructnre.  Many  of  his  conclusions 
redonnd  more  to  his  credit  as  a  subtle 
algebraist  and  analyst  than  to  bis  honor 
and  integrity  as  a  votary  of  science.  Some 
few  of  his  theories  have  been  altogether 
eiplodcd  by  the  results  of  subsequent 
Mperiments. 

Combining     the    information    derived 


both  from  theory  and  esperiment,  and 
substituting  for  t  the  value  given  above, 
the  breaking  weight  W  of  a  long  hollow 
cast-iron  pillar  will  be  given  by  the 
equation 

„     «.34(D"-D,''l 

«'  = ir-Tt ■ 

The  powers  of  D,  D,  and  L  may  either 
bo  obtained  from  tables  compiled  for  the 
purpose,  or  calculated  in  the  usual  man- 
ner by  logaiitbms.  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  our  young  professional  and 
amateur  readers  accomplishing  the  calcu- 
lation, if  they  keep  before  them  the 
general  axiom  that  the  logarithm  of  o  n 
ia  always  equal  n  times  logarithm  of  a. 
Or,  supposing  a  to  represent  any  number, 
and  n  any  index  or  power,  then  log.  a  n 
=  n  log.  a.  This  is  the  fundamental 
equation  for  all  logarithmic  calculations, 
and  should  be  committed  to  memory  by 
the  student.  Manifestly  there  is  yet  the 
third  class  of  columns  to  be  Investigated, 
which  occupy  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  very  abort  and  the  long  col- 
mnns.  They  may  with  propriety  bo  called 
medium  pillars,  and  their  strength  will 
evidently  be  greater  than  that  of  long  pil- 
lars, and  less  than  that  of  those  which  are 
so  short  as  not  to  deflect  before  fracture. 
Tbeae  pillars  break  by  the  combined 
action  of  crushing  and  bending,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  state  the  exact  proportions  in 
which  these  two  agents  act  in  determin- 
ing the  final  breaking  of  a  column.  But 
alSiough  their  exact  relative  influences 
eanuot  sti-ictly  be  arrived  at,  yet  an  ap- 
proximation sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes  may  be  obtained.  Thus  it  is 
Hiippoaed  that  the  pillar  has  two  duties  to 
perform — one  to  support  the  weight,  and 
the  other  to  resist  the  bending  action,  and 
that  half  its  strength  is  employed  against 
the  former  of  these  forces,  and  the  other 
half  against  the  latter.  If  we  put  W  to 
equal  the  breaking  weight  of  one  of  these 
medium  pillars  and  employing  the  same 
notation  as  that  used  previously,  we  have 

In  this  equation  "W  is  the  breaking 
weight  of  the  pillar  calculated  by  the 
former  formula  on  the  supposition  that  it 
was  a  long  pillar,  and  would  yield  by 
flexure.  Respecting  the  working  load 
that  may  aafoly  be  put  upon  cast-iron 
columns,    nearly    the   same    diversity    of 
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opinion  exists  as  in  the  analogous  case  of 
girders  and  bridges.  The  nature  of  the 
load  must  always  be  taken  into  account, 
as  it  exerts  quite  as  much,  and  perhaps  a 
greater,  influence  upon  the  column  than 
its  absolute  weight.  If  the  column  be  in 
a  situation  where  it  is  certain  to  be  free 
from  vibration,  under  all  possible  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  safely  loaded  with  a 
fifth  of  its  breaking  load.  Cast-iron  pil- 
lars are  now  very  much  employed  in  sup- 
porting the  floors  of  factories  and  ware- 
houses, where  a  good  deal  of  loading  and 
unloading  of  goods  and  heavy  merchan- 
dise is  continually  going  on.  In  these 
situations  the  safe  proportion  should  not 


be  greater  than  one-sixth.  The  most 
trying  position  for  cast-iron  columns  is 
where  they  form  portions  of  cranes  and 
gantries,  and  are  subjected  to  violent 
jerks  and  shakes.  Under  these  severe  and 
exceptional  circumstances,  the  working 
load  should  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  the 
actual  breaking  weight.  It  may  be  noticed 
in  conclusion,  that  short  pillars  may  be 
loaded  proportionally  heavier  than  long 
ones,  since  the  smaller  the  casting  the 
better  the  chance  of  obtaining  them  sound 
and  trustworthy.  The  recent  accident  at 
King's  College  shows  the  danger  of  em- 
ploying unsound  and  defective  castings, 
especially  of  large  size. 


THE  COST  OF  STEAM  POWEB. 


From  **  Engineering." 


Although  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
where  steam  power  is  employed,  it  is  an 
object  to  obtam  it  at  the  least  possible  cost, 
yet  we  but  comparatively  rarely  find  an  in- 
stance in  which  more  economical  results 
could  not  have  been  obtained  by  the  exer- 
cise of  competent  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  an  engine  and  its  accessories  in  the  first 
place.  This  may  appear  to  be  a  somewhat 
broad  assertion  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
one  amply  justified  by  facts  which  are 
open  to  the  consideration  of  all  who  choose 
to  seek  for  them.  In  most  of  our  more 
important  water-works,  at  many  of  our 
mines  in  Cornish  districts,  and  at  a  small 
number  of  our  larger  factories,  where  the 
whole  of  the  arrangements  have  been  left 
to  a  competent  engineer,  may  be  found 
steam  power  supplied  at  an  economical 
rate;  but  these  instances  are  exceptional, 
and  form  but  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  whole  number  of  cases  in  which  such 
power  is  employed. 

The  fact  is  that  but  very  few  users  of 
steam  power  recognize  the  numerous  items 
of  which  the  cost  of  such  power  is  made 
up;  while  a  still  smaller  number  give  any 
consideration  to  the  relations  which  these 
items  bear  to  each  other,  or  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  economy  of  any  given  engine 
is  effected  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  worked.  Very  many  people — 
and  people  who  ought  to  know  better  too 
— imagine  that  an  engine  which  is  good 
for  one  situation  is  good  for  all,  whereas  a 
greater  error  than  such  an  assumption 


can  scarcely  be  imagined.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  certain  classes  of  engine  which 
may  be  relied  upon  to  give  moderately  good 
results  in  almost  any  situation;  but  where 
the  best  results  are  desired — and  the  best 
results  always  shovldhe  desired  in  planning 
a  factory — ^there  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  details  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  making  a  choice  of  an 
engine.  To  the  principal  of  these  consid- 
erations we  now  propose  to  direct  atten- 
tion, premising  that  our  remarks  are  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  choice  of  engines 
for  what  maybe  called  permanent  use,  as, 
for  instance,  at  a  mill  or  factory.  The 
case  of  engines  intended  for  temporary 
employment  only,  is  an  entirely  different 
one,  and  we  may  perhaps  have  something 
to  say  about  it  on  a  future  occasion.  We 
shall  also  suppose  for  the  purpose  of  sim- 
plifying the  matter  as  much  as  possible, 
that  it  nas  been  determined  that  the  work 
of  the  mill  or  factory  for  which  the  motive 
power  has  to  be  chosen  can  be  best  per- 
formed by  a  single  engine.  The  question 
of  how  far  it  is  advisable  to  divide  the  total 
power  required  amongst  a  number  of  en- 
gines, for  the  purpose  of  saving  shafting 
and  for  generid  convenience,  is  of  itself  a 
most  important  one,  and  demands  inde- 
pendent consideration. 

The  expenses  which  go  to  make  up  the 
cost  of  steam  power  may  be  divided  into 
six  items,  each  to  a  certain  extent  depend- 
ent upon,  and  each,  also,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent independent  of,  the  others.    Thus  we 
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.  firatl;,  the  interest  upon  tUe  cost  of 
engine,  boiler,  engine  and  boiler 
houses,  and  acceBsorics ;  Recondl^,  the 
charf^es  for  repairs  and  depreciation; 
thirdly,  the  cost  of  attendance;  fourthly, 
tho  cost  for  lubricatinf;;  materiala  and  mia- 
cellaneoua  Btores ;  fifthly,  the  cost  for 
vrat«r;  and  sixthly,  the  cost  of  fuel.  Now 
in  choosing  an  engine  for  the  perfonnanee 
ftfanjgiTen  work  all  these  independent 
itema  ahould  be  carefully  considered,  and 
the  object  sought  should  be  to  make  their 
sum  total  as  small  as  possible,  due  regard 
bein^  of  course  paid  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  performed. 

The  firstitem  we  have  mentioned,  name- 
Iji  the  interest  on  the  first  cost  of  the  en- 
gine and  accessories,  may  itself  be  subdi- 
nded  with  advantage  into  the  aniotints 
of  interest  on  the  respective  costs  of,  tirst- 
ly,  the  engine  and  boiler  houses;  secondly, 
the  foundations  for  the  sngine;  thirdly, 
the  engine;  and  fourthly,  the  boilers.  In 
aotne  cases — as  for  instance  the  pumping 
stations  connected  with  the  Metropolitan 
main  drainage,  and  other  works  of  a 
aational  or  exceptionally  important  char- 
acter— it  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  praise- 
worthy, to  sacrifice  a  certain  amount  of 
first  cost  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  good 
architectural  effect  in  the  buildings  con- 
taining the  engines  and  boilers;  but  inas- 
much as  we  consider  that  the  interest  on 
the  extra  outlay  thus  involved  ia  not  fairly 
chargeable  to  the  cost  of  the  steam  power, 
we  B^all  say  nothing  further  about  it  hero. 
Bad  shall  consider  engine  and  boiler 
tumaea  merely  as  affected  by  the  class  of 
Htf^efl  and  boilers  they  have  to  contain. 
Hen^  then,  we  come  to  the  first  point  in 
our  rfioice,  namely,  tho  form  of  engine  to 
be  adopted.  In  some  few  cases — as  for 
instance  where  engines  have  to  be  placed 
in  confined  situations— the  form  ia  practi- 
callv  fixed  by  the  space  available,  it  being 
perhaps  only  possible  to  erect  a  vertical 
or  a  horizont^  eogine,  as  the  case  may  bo. 
These,  however,  ore  exceptional  instances, 
and  in  moat  eases — where  large  powers 
are  required  at  all  events — the  engineer 
may  have  a  free  choice  in  the  matter. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  best  form, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  where  ma- 
chinery has  to  be  driven,  is  undoubtedly 
the  horizontal  engine,  and  the  worst  the 
bema  engine.  Properly  constructed,  the 
horizontal  engine  is  equally  durable  with 
beam  engine,  while  its  first    cost   is 


much  less;  it  can  be  diiven  at  a  higher 
speed,  and  it  involves  a  much  smaller  out- 
lay for  engine  house  and  foundations  than 
tho  latter.  In  many  respects  the  horizon- 
tal engine  is  undoubtedly  closely  run  by 
the  beat  forms  of  vertical  engines;  but,  oil 
tlie  whole,  we  consider  that  where  machine- 
ry is  to  be  driven,  tlie  balance  of  advan- 
tages is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  former 
class,  and  particularly  so  in  the  case  of 
large  powera 

The  next  point  to  be  decided  is,  whether 
a  condensing  or  a  non-condensing  engine 
is  to  be  emphiyed,  and  if  the  former, 
whether  an  ordinary  injection  or  a  surface 
condenser  should  be  used.  In  settling 
these  questions,  not  only  must  the  respec- 
tive first  costs  of  the  two  classes  of  engine 
be  taken  into  consideration,  but  also  the 
costsof  water  and  of  fuel.  Excepting,  per- 
haps, in  the  case  of  very  small  powers, 
and  in  those  instances  where  the  exhaust 
steam  from  a  non-condensing  en^ne  can 
be  turned  to  good  accotuit  for  heating 
purposes,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
in  idl  iustancea  where  a  sufficient  supply 
of  condensing  water  is  available  at  a  mod- 
erate cost,  tile  extra  economy  of  a  well- 
constructed  condoneing  engine  will  fuUy 
warrant  the  additional  outloy  involved  in 
its  purchase.  By  employing  steam  of  a 
very  high  pressure,  a  well-constructed 
non-ct)ndensing  engine  can,  no  doubt,  bo 
made  to  approximate  closely  to  the  econ- 
omy of  a  condensing  engine  supphed 
with  steam  at  the  pressures  usually  adopt- 
ed in  mills;  but  in  this  case  the  extra 
cost  of  the  stronger  boilers  required  will 
go  far  to  balance  the  additional  cost  of  the 
condensing  engine.  It  may,  however, 
happen  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water 
for  condensiug  purposes,  and  that  if  a  con  - 
densing  engine  is  employed,  either  an 
extra  supply  of  water  will  have  to  bo  paid 
for,  or  cooling  ponds  provided.  Of  course, 
if  this  is  the  case,  these  matters  must  all 
bo  taken  Into  consideration  in  making  the 
choice. 

Again,  it  may  happen  that,  although  there 
is  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  of  some  kind, 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  water  suitable  for 
feeding  boilers;  and  it  is  in  a  case  like 
this  that  a  surface  condenser  is  especially 
applicable;  while  in  some  cases,  where 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  water  of  all  kinds,  an 
air-surface  condenser  will  do  good  service 
and  effect  on  important  economy. 

Supposing  now  the  form  of  engine  to 
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be  fixed  npon,  it  remains  to  bo  decided 
what  "class"  of  engine  shall  be  adopted; 
and  by  the  term  "  class"  we  here  mean 
the  relative  excellence  of  the  engine  as  a 
power-pro dticing  machine.  Of  course  an 
engine  with  steam-jacketed  cylinder,  ex- 
pansion gear,  etc,  coats  more  than  a  low- 
er class  of  engine  without  such  apparatus, 
and  it  depends  npon  the  cost  of  fuel  at 
the  place  where  the  engine  is  to  be  work- 
ed, and  the  number  of  hours  per  day  it 
is  kept  running,  which  oiass  of  machine 
can  be  adopted  with  the  greatest  economy 
to  the  proprietor.  So  long  as  a  certain 
form  of  engine  is  adhered  to,  the  cost  of 
foundations,  engine-house,  and  general 
acoesHories,  will  he  the  same  whether  the 
engine  is  of  a  high  or  low  class,  while  the 
cost  of  attendance  will  ahio  be  praeticallv 
tlie  same.  The  cost  of  lubricating  materi- 
als, fuel,  repairs,  and  percentage  of  cost 
to  be  put  aside  for  depreciation,  will  all  bo 
less  in  case  of  the  high-class  than  in  that 
of  the  low-elasa  engine,  while  the  former 
will  also  require  leaa  boiler  power.  Against 
these  advantages  are  to  be  set  the  greater 
first  cost  of  the  high-class  engine,  and  the 
consequent  annual  chEirgo  due  to  capital 
Bnnk.  These  several  it^ms  should  all  be 
fairly  estimated  when  an  engine  is  to  he 
bought,  and  the  class  chosen  accordingly, 
Let  us  take  the  item  of  fuel,  for  instance, 
and  let  us  suppose  this  fuel  to  cost  10s.  per 
ton  at  the  place  whore  the  engine  is  to  he 
worked,  this  price  including  the  cost  of 
stoking.  If,  now,  the  engine  is  run  the 
usual  number  of  hours  per  week,  it  will, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  consume  about 
IJ  tons,  or  15s.  worth,  of  coal  per  horse 
power  per  annum  for  each  pound  of  coal 
per  horse  per  hour.  To  be  really  econom- 
ical, therefore,  any  improvement  which 
would  effect  a  saving  of  1  lb.  of  coal  per 
horse  power  per  hour  must  not  coat  a 
greater  sum  per  horse  power  than  that  on 
which  the  15a.  saved  would  pay  a  fair  in- 
terest. .Supposing,  for  instance,  that  a 
mill  proprietor  estimates  his  capital  as 
worth  to  him  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  then 
the  improvement  which  would  effect  the 
above-mentioned  saving  must  not  cost 
more  than  £1  lOs.  per  indicated  horse 
power,  and  so  on.  If,  instead  of  being 
ran  the  usual  niunber  of  hours  per  week, 
the  engine  is  run  night  and  day,  then  the 
outlay  which  it  would  be  justifiable  to 
make  to  effect  a  certain  saving  per  hour 
would  be  doubled,  for  the  annual  total 


saving  would  also  be  doubled;  while,  ou 
the  other  hand,  if  an  engine  is  run  less 
than  the  usual  time  per  week,  a  given  sav- 
ing per  hour  would  justify  a  correspond- 
ing less  outlay. 

It  is  for  reasons  such  as  we  first  point- 
ed out  that  it  is  impossible,  without  con- 
siderable investigation,  to  say  what  is 
really  the  most  economical  engine  to  adopt 
in  any  particular  case ;  and  as  compara- 
tively few  users  of  steam  power  cai'o  to 
make  this  investigation,  a  vast  amoiuit  of 
wasteful  expenditure  results,  Altkoogb, 
however,  no  absohit*  rule  con  be  given, 
we  may  state  that  the  number  of  instances 
in  which  an  engine  which  is  wastefiil  of  fuel 
can  be  used  profitably  is  exceedingly  small. 
As  a  rule,  in  fact,  it  may  generally  be  as- 
sumed that  an  engine  employed  for  driving 
a  mill  or  factory  cannot  be  of  too  high  a 
class,  the  saving  effected  by  the  econom- 
ical working  of  such  engines  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  enonnously  outweighing 
the  interest  on  their  extra  first  cost.  So 
few  people  appear  to  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  vast  importance  of  economy  of  fuel  in 
mills  and  factories  that  we  perhaps  can- 
not better  conclude  this  notice  Uian  by 
giving  an  esample  showing  the  saving  to 
be  effected  in  a  large  establishment  by  on 
economical  engine. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a 
mill  having  engines  which  require  35  lbs, 
of  water  to  be  converted  into  steam  per 
indicated  horse  power  per  hour;  this  being 
a  moderate  amount  as  things  go  and  re- 
quiring a  so-called  "  good"  engine.  If 
now  the  engines  in  this  mill  indicate  300- 
horse  power  and  work  24  houi-s  per  day 
for  300  days  in  the  year  (and  there  are 
many  mills  where  the  engines  do  this), 
they  will  require  75,eOO,000  lbs.  of  feed 
water  evaporated  per  annum;  and  to  do 
this  in  London,  or  districts  where  coal  is 
eijually  dear,  would  cost  about  jC^4,000  an- 
nually. If  now,  in  place  of  the  engines  we 
have  supposed  above,  the  milt  was  fitted 
with  others,  of  a  high  class,  such  as  that 
wo  illustrate  on  page  5  of  the  present 
number,  the  quantity  of  water  wliich  would 
be  necessary  to  evaporate  would  not  ex- 
ceed 22J  lbs.  per  indicated  horse  power 
per  hour,  and  the  total  annual  quantity 
would  thus  be  reduced  to  48,000,000  lbs. 
To  evaporate  this  quantity  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  we  have  before  supposed 
would  cost  but  JE2,570  per  annum,  and 
there  would  thus  be  an  annual  saving  of 
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£1,430  arailAble  for  interest  od  the  extra  | 
first  cost  of  the  better  engines.  But,  as 
we  hare  already  stated,  the  cost  of  founda- 
tions, engine-house,  and  accessories,  would 
be  the  same  for  the  high  class  as  the  low-  | 
r  class  engine,  while  the  former  wotUd 
»qaire  less  boiler  power,  there  being  less 
'rater  to  evaporate,  so  tliai  tbe  difference 
in  the  first  outlay  would  really  be  rather 
less  thiin  the  mere  difference  of  cost  of 
the  two  euRiues  themselves.  For  this 
difference  of  coat  in  the  case  of  engines 
of  300  indicated  horse  power,  £1,430 
would  certainly  be  an  ample  ollowanee, 
and  tbe  difference  woidd  therefore,  in  the 
case  we  have  supposed,  be  paid  off  in  a 
single  year  by  the  saving  of  fuel  effected 
by  the  netter  engines. 

Snppoaing,  now,  that  after  the  first  year 

f  the  annual  saving  of  £1,430  is  invested 

IRory  year  at  5  per  cent,  compound  inter- 

~  \  then  the  mill-owner  will  be  richer  at 

s  end  of  ten  years  by  £15,707,  at  the 
of  twenty  yenrs  by  £43,072,  and  at  the 
end  of  fiiirty  years  by  £82,120,  than  ho 
would  have  been  if  he  had  gone  on  using 
the  engines  requiring  35  lbs.  of  steam  per 
L£sdicated  horse  power  per  hour.   In  other 

trds,  be  would  simply,  by  sinking  £1,430 

t  one  year,  have  accumulated,  during 
Bie  succeeding  thirty  years,  nearly  ninety 
Vnuctnd  pvundg;  and  not  only  this,  but 


he  would,  during  that  time,  hare  had  his 
mill  driven  by  engines  which  would  bo 
more  cheaply  Kept  in  repair,  and  be  less 
Uable  to  give  him  trouble  by  break-downs, 
than  those  of  an  inferior  class.  "We  have,  in 
the  above  comparison,  supposed  the  less 
economical  engines  to  use  35  Iba.  of  steam 
per  indicated  horse  power  per  hour,  but 
this  is  a  very  moderate  allonance  for  or- 
dinaiy  mill  engines,  and  the  majority  cf 
such  engines  use  from  45  lbs.  to  50  lbs.  of 
steam  per  indicated  horse  power  per  hour, 
In  such  instances  the  saving  we  have 
shown  to  be  effected  in  the  economical  en- 
gine would  be  doubled,  while  in  tbe  case 
of  such  engines  as  that  at  the  Ityesholm 
pit,  Ayrshire,  on  which  Professor  Itantine 
made  the  experiments  described  on  page 
300  of  our  last  volume — an  engine  which, 
even  after  being  fitted  with  a  Morton's 
ejector  condenser,  used  55.2  lbs.  of 
steam  per  indicated  horse  power  per  hour 
— the  saving  would  amount  to  three  times 
as  much  as  we  have  assumed  in  the  fore- 
going calculations,  or  £4,200  per  annum. 
Invested  at  5  per  cent,  compound  inter- 
est, as  before,  this  annual  saving  would 
amount  in  10  years  to  £47.301,  in  20 
years  to  J2131,016,  and  in  30  years  to 
no  less  than  £267,360!  Let  users  of 
wasteful  engines    bear    these     facts    in 


PUMPING  MONEY. 

Frnm  "Tin  Knglneor." 


^'i' 
» 


However  singular  and  stai'tling  the 
ahovc  heading  may  appear,  it  accurately 
indicates  tbe  nature  of  the  final  process 
in  the  art  of  mouev-making,  as  practised 
at  the  Mint  of  Great  Britjiin.  'Without 
entering  into  a  detailed  account  of  the 
manipulatory  operations  by  whieh  ingot* 
of  gold  are  transformed  into  sovereigns, 
it  may  be  stated  that  tbe  finiihing  touch 
which  gives  them  their  impressions  and 
their  milled  edges,  is  always  administered 
through  the  medium  of  an  air-pump. 
Every  coin  of  this,  and  indeed  of  other 
denominations  which  have  emanated  from 
the  Mint  since  year  1810,  may  therefore 
tmly  be  said  to  have  been  pumped  into 
the  circulating  channel.  The  pneumatic 
arrangement  by  which  letters  or  postal 
packets  are  pumped  tlu-ough  luiderground 
tabes  from   the   ticneral   FosL-Offico   to 


Euston-square  Station  is  bnt  a  modifica- 
tion of  tbe  pump  and  cylinder  system  of 
money  stamping  in  force  at  the  Mint. 
Should  tbe  atmospheric  mode  of  letter 
carrying  be  extended  to  other  districts  of 
London  as  is  suggested,  the  air-pump  will 
become  at  once  our  general  postman  and 


Let  us  proceed  to  explain 
,nd   contrivances  by  aid  of 


the 


le  means 
and  contrivances  by  aid  of  which  tbe 
operation  of  pumping  sovereigns  is  per- 
formed on  Tower-hill.  The  prime  mover 
is  a  steam  engine,  of  20-hDrse  power,  on 
the  combined  high  and  low  pressure  prin- 
ciple, and  which  was  erected  by  the  Messrs. 
Bennie.  Originally  this  was  intended  for 
pumping  water  from  a  deep  well  to  supply 
the  est:tbhsbment  In  1851,  however.  Six. 
\  Newton,  the  Mint  engineer,  proposed  that 
the  engine  should  be  made  to  pump  coins 
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as  well  as  water,  and  showed  how  the 
thing  could  be  done.  The  plan  was  ap- 
proved by  the  authorities  of  the  place, 
and,  under  the  inspection  of  its  inventor, 
the  Messrs.  Bennie  realized  it. 

An  air-pump  constituted  the  great  fea- 
ture of  the  scheme.  This  was  made  on  a 
new  principle,  and,  while  of  very  simple 
constaiction,  is  found  to  work  with  great 
smoothness  and  efficiency.  It  consists  of 
a  cast-iron  cylinder  closely  resembling  that 
of  an  ordinary  steam-engine  in  external 
appearance.  Internally  it  is  very  different. 
The  piston  is  solid,  but  surrounded  by 
rings  of  cast-iron,  pressed  outwards  so  as 
to  fit  the  cyUnder  by  the  action  of  steel 
springs.  The  base  of  the  cylinder  is  a 
hollow  casting  of  iron,  or  box,  and  so  is 
its  cover.  These  boxes  contain  the  valves. 
In  each  there  are  64,  and  they  are  neces- 
sarily of  small  size.  They  are,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  narrow  slips  of  saw 
plate,  each  covering  a  slot  or  aperture, 
and  screwed,  at  one  end,  to  the  seat.  In 
both  upper  and  lower  boxes  32  of  these 
miniature  and  silent  valves  open  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  32  to  the  exhaust  or  vacu- 
um tube.  The  pump  is  42  ins.  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  piston  has  a  stroke  of  36 
ins. 

By  this  arrangement  of  valves,  etc.,  the 
pump,  which  is  worked  directly  from  the 
main  beam  of  the  engine,  is  made  double- 
acting;  that  is  to  say,  it  exhausts  air  during 
both  the  up  and  the  down  stroke  of  the 
piston.  A  pipe,  200  ft  in  length,  connects 
the  air-pump  with  the  coining-press  ma- 
chinery. The  communication  is  made 
over  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  therein 
differs  from  the  pneumatic  letter  tubes 
referred  to,  and  which  are  carried  under- 
ground. The  cost  of  the  whole  contriv- 
ance, with  its  accessories,  was  not  more 
than  i£400,  and  after  17  years*  working, 
during  which  time  it  has  saved  the  coun- 
try upwards  of  JS3,000,  it  has  never  once 
got  out  of  repair.  Its  inventor  received 
thanks  for  his  ingenuity,  and  nothing  more. 
The  connecting  pipe  of  the  air-pump  dips 
at  the  proper  point  through  the  roof,  and 
is  extended  downward  to  a  vacuum  cham- 
ber. This  is  a  cyhnder  of  cast-iron  50  ft. 
long,  and  30  ins.  in  diameter.  It  rests 
horizontally  on  the  floor  of  the  Mint  pump- 
room,  and  in  a  line  parallel  to  that  of  the 
eight  coining  presses.  Along  the  top  of 
the  vacuum  chamber,  and  each  supported 
by  a  pipe  opening  into  it,  are  ranged  eight 


small  cylinders  without  covers.  These 
are  furnished  with  pistons  packed  with 
leather,  and  are  placed  vertically.  Bods, 
horse-head  cranks,  and  levers,  all  of  light 
contruction,  connect  the  pistons  with  the 
central  screws  of  the  stamping  pressea 
It  vdU  now  be  understood  tiiat  once  the 
air  is  pumped  from  below  the  pistons 
these  latter  will  descend  by  force  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  on  their  surfaces. 
They  do  so  really  when  the  great  air-pump 
is  in  action,  and  valves  below  the  piston 
are  made  to  open  to  the  vacuum  chamber; 
the  air  vnthin  the  cyUnders  then  rushes 
down  to  the  exhausted  tube,  and  is  dis- 
charged again  into  the  atmosphere,  whilst 
the  pistons  descend  to  the  bottoms  of  the 
cylinders,  and  drag  after  them  the  main 
screws  or  strikers  of  the  presses.  The 
instant  that  the  dies— one  of  which  is 
affixed  to  each  screw — advance  towards 
those  resting  below  them,  discs  of  gold 
are  interposed  by  self-acting  machinery, 
and  enclosed  by  milled  collars  of  harden- 
ed steeL  By  the  force  of  impact  result- 
ing from  the  pistons  falling  in  vacuum,  as 
described,  the  blanks  sustain  heavy  blows 
from  the  upper  dies,  which  thus  communi- 
cate the  impressioi^s  that  afterward  are  so 
much  admired.  The  steel  collars  form 
moulds  which  serrate  or  indent  the  edges 
of  the  coins,  and  preserves  their  circular- 
ity whilst  being  struck.  The  press  screws 
then  rebound,  carrying  up  their  respective 
pistons.  The  pneumatic  valves  again 
open,  the  dies  descend  upon  new  blanks 
furnished  by  mechanical  fingera.  Another 
batch  of  sovereigns  is  pumped  into  exist- 
ence, and  so  long  as  the  air-pump  is  ex- 
hausting the  chamber,  and  fresh  blanks 
are  forthcoming,  streams  of  coins,  glitter- 
ing like  beetles'  wings  in  the  sunshine, 
wfll  flow  down  from  the  presses  into  re- 
servoirs arranged  to  intercept  and  make 
them  prisoners.  Thus  it  is  that  from  day 
to  day,  during  a  gold  coinage,  the  opera- 
tion of  creating  sovereigns  is  carried  on 
at  the  Mint,  and  thus  it  has  happened  that 
the  Newton  air-pump  has  caused  one  hun- 
dred miUions  of  them,  weighing  in  the 
aggregate  more  than  a  thousand  tons,  to 
be  added  to  the  gold  currency  of  the  world. 
"Pumping  sovereigns  by  wholesale" 
would,  therefore,  be  by  no  means  an  in- 
appropriate title  for  the  present  article. 

Before  concluding,  we  would  desire  to 
offer  a  simple  suggestion  to  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Excheqiier.     It  is  this,  that  in- 
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stead  of  carting  coins  through  the  streets 
from  the  Mint  to  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
the  metal  for  making  them  from  the  latter 
to  the  former  place,  the  transport  should 
be  effected  underground.  The  distance 
between  the  two  establishments  is  not 
g^eat^  and  there  would  be  no  engineering 
difficulty  and  Httle  expense  to  be  incurred 
in  connecting  them  bj  means  of  one  or 
two  pneumatic  tubes.  Probably  an  up 
and  a  down  line  would  facilitate  the  transit 
of  the  precious  materials,  and  another  of 
Mr.  Newton's  air-pumps,  of  proper  dimen- 
sions, is  all  that  would  be  required  in  the 


shape  of  additional  machinery.  The  pres- 
ent mode  of  transit  is  both  primitive  and 
unsafe.  That  which  we  propose  is  at  once 
scientific,  practicable,  economical,  and  per- 
fectly secure.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
idea  now  promulgated  may  be  adopted 
forthwith  by  the  Government.  At  any 
rate  we  assert  fearlessly  that  its  realiza- 
tion would  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  the 
Bank  and  the  Mint,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  It  would  form,  also,  a  valua- 
ble extension  of  the  system  of  "  pumping 
sovereigns." 


THE  WOEKJNG  AND  VENTILATION  OF  COAL  MINES. 

fVom  "  The  Mining  Joarnal." 


Mr.  J.  Warburton  read  a  paper  at  the 
Manchester  Geological  Society,  on  Tues- 
day, on  the  working  and  ventilation  of 
coal    mines.      In    the  course  of  his  re- 
marks he  said  that  the  long-continued 
depression  in  the  coal  trade  had  forced 
upon  all  producers  the  necessity  of  econo- 
my in  order  to  get  a  market  at  all,  even 
sometimes  at  unremunerative  prices.     So 
much  had  this  been  the  case  during  the 
last  two  years,  that  he  believed  a  good 
many    capitalists    were    diverting    their 
money  in  other  directions.     Very  nearly 
three  years  ago  he  had  the  honor  of 
reading  before  this  society  a  paper  on 
what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  best  meth- 
ods to  produce  coals  in  a  marketable  con- 
dition,  in  which  he  confined  himself  to 
the  method  of  getting  coaL  In  this  paper 
he  proposed  filling  in  the  details  as  re- 
spected the  whole  of  coal    production, 
taking  into  account  ventilation,  transit, 
and  all  the  concomitants  of  coal  produ- 
cing.    He  would  only  say  of  sinking,  that 
he  never  yet  met  with  a  shaft  too  large, 
but  he  had  seen  many  too  small.     One 
other  important  point  he  had  seen  fre- 
quently overlooked — namely,  the  accomo- 
dation at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.   Where 
a  shaft  is  expected  to  have  drawn  through 
it  from  500  to  1,000  tons  per  day,  and 
must  work  uninterruptedly  8,  9,  or  10  hrs., 
a  good  deal  c^  convenient  storage  room 
was  required  at  the  bottom.     He  had 
seen  several  important  collieries  seriously 
crippled  at  this  point ;  yet  going  on  with- 
out this  heavy  drawback  to  their  efficiency 
being  recognized.    After  some  remarks 


on  undergroimd  haulage,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  the  use  of  endless 
chains,  he  continued  :    "  But  there  are 
many  collieries  where  no  kind  of  steam 
power  is  applied,  but  all  the  haulage  done 
by  manual  and  animal  labor.     In  some  of 
these  collieries  the  haulage  expense  is  very 
high  indeed.       It  cannot  be  otherwise 
where  men  and  boys  alone  are  employed 
to  do  this  kind  of  work,  and  in  several 
places  of  medium  pretensions  no  other 
power  is  employed.     I  have  heard  it  used 
as  an  argument  against  the  introduction 
of  ponies  even,  that  certain  seams  were  too 
thin  to  admit  them,  and  with  some  people 
this  is  a  fatal  objection.     With  regard  to 
the  employment  of  ponies,  small  ones  are 
generally  secured  for  collieries,  and  sought 
by  owners  for  that  purpose.     It  appears 
to  me  that  policy  is  fallacious.     If  a  seam 
has  to  be  worked,  and  will  pay  to  get  the 
coal  out  by  small  tubs  and  low  roads, 
will  it  not  pay  much  better  to  make  high 
roads  and  use  large  tubs  ?      I  should  say 
most  decidedly  it  will.     So,  with  regard 
to  ponies,  it  is  much  more  economical  to 
have  one  that  can  draw  16  tubs  instead 
of  one  that  can  only  take  8  at  one  time. 
One  lad  can  do  for  the  former,  and  less 
than  a  lad  cannot  be  employed  with  the 
latter.  In  any  case,  I  would  say,  let  there 
be  large  roads,  and  where  animal  power 
is  used,  large  horses,  and,  in  all  cases, 
large  tubs.     For  such  is  the  perversity  of 
underlookers  and  deputies,  that,  however 
large  or  however  small  the  ponies  and 
tubs,  yoii  will  be  sure  to  find  many  roads 
just  sufficient  for  the  tub  to  go,  and  no 
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more.     No  man  or  animal  can  exert  his 
strength  in  &  small  space. 

A  word  or  two  on  tubs,  corves,  or 
trains.  In  various  parts  of  the  country, 
there  are  different  kinds  and  shapes  of 
tubs,  some  in  keeping  with  the  principle 
of  their  work,  others  made  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  what  they  are  to  do.  In 
Soi;ith  Wales,  the  Midland  Counties, 
and  some  places  in  the  North  of  England, 
they  have  wagons  much  more  in  keeping 
witn  the  principle  of  their  work.  In  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  we  seetn  to  make 
them  as  nearly  square  as  we  can  get  them, 
as  if  they  had  to  travel  sideways  as  well 
as  endways,  thus  giving  ourselves  a  broad 
end  for  resistance  against  friction,  instead 
of  having  the  same  resistance  only  for  a 
wagon  some  18  ins.  to  2  ft.  longer.  The 
resistance  is  not  the  only  drawback. 
When  made  nearly  square  the  tubs  are 
much  more  liable  to  get  off  the  rails,  and 
much  more  easily  tipped  over  on  the 
roads  if  the  wheels  or  axles  come  in  con- 
tact with  any  obstruction.  The  position 
of  the  wheels  to  each  other  is  also  a  mat- 
ter of  more  importance  than  is  generally 
supposed.  At  two  separate  collieries 
where  I  advised  an  alteration  of  this  kind, 
the  objection  raised  by  both  the  surface 
manager  and  underground  steward  or 
underlooker  in  both  places  was  the  same, 
— ^by  the  surface  men,  that  the  corves 
would  not  twist  round  so  easily  if  the 
wheels  were  further  apart ;  by  the  under- 
ground men  {i.e,  underlookers),  that  the 
corves  would  not  lift  on  the  rails  so  easily 
when  off.  These  details,  to  such  a  society 
as  this,  may  appear  trifles ;  but  it  is  these 
trifles  in  the  working  of  a  coUiery  that  go 
to  make  up  the  economy  or  otherwise. 
I  will  give  a  single  instance  of  the  impor- 
tance of  these  seeming  trifles.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  a  place  where,  at  one  of 
the  pits,  xxp  to  the  end  of  1865,  they  had 
never  been  able  to  draw  more  than  an 
average  of  1,800  tons  per  week  ;  but  by 
attention  to  details  sucn  as  are  named  in 
this  paper,  a  weekly  average  of  3,500  tons 
were  being  drawn  with  ease  at  the  end  of 
1866.  Economy  can  never  be  attained 
with  low,  bad  roads,  badly  made  tubs  or 
wagons,  the  transit  done  by  manual  labor, 
or  even  small  ponies.  I  have  for  some 
time  seen  that  a  great  amount  of  risk  and 
danger  is  incurred  by  a  too  free  use  of 
prop  wood  near  the  face  coaL  The  true 
use  of  prop  wood  is  veiy  httle  understood. 


If  props  at  or  near  working  faces  are  used 
for  anything  but  temporary  purposes,  they 
are  expected  to  do  what  they  cannot  do. 
The  sooner,  after  the  coal  is  taken  away, 
we  can  let  the  roof  fall  the  better  it  is  in 
every  respect,  both  for  safety  and  keeping 
the  next  length  in  better  condition.  Sprags 
to  keep  up  the  coal  till  properly  holed, 
and  props  sufficient  to  form  one  or  two 
rows  lineablo  with  the  working  face,  are 
much  better  than  a  large  quantity  set  here 
and  there,  or  any  where. 

The  getting  of  coal  in  its  most  market- 
able condition  should  not  be  sacrificed  at 
the  expense  of  getting  the  quantity  cheap. 
Economy  should  be  aimed  at  with  this 
standard  in  view — that  a  certain  fixed  per- 
centage must  be  in  the  most  valuable  con- 
dition. This  should  be  the  first  consider- 
ation, and  how  to  do  it  requires  a  good 
deal  of  skill  and  judgment  Few  will 
dispute  that  the  largeness  of  the  coal  is 
one  of  the  conditions  that  constitute  value. 
Also  that  this  largeness  should  stand 
transhipping  and  conveying  to  its  desti- 
nation with  as  little  depreciation  as  pos- 
sible. There  is  a  common  expression 
among  coal  carriers  and  colliers  in  Lanca- 
shire that  a  "  square  dog-headed  coal "  is 
the  best  for  standing  knocking  about — 
the  expression  meaning  somewhat  of  a 
rhomboid  shape,  and  being  intended  to 
convey  a  distinction  between  that  and  the 
thin  laminated  coal  so  easily  broken  dur- 
ing transit.  As  a  rule,  we  might  say  that 
to  get  coal  as  described  requires  that  the 
coal  should  be  worked  at  right  angles  to 
the  cleavage,  be  holed  well  and  deep,  and, 
if  possible,  got  down  by  its  own  gravity, 
instead  of  shaking  it  to  death  by  blast- 
ing. Having  decided  to  get  the  coal  in 
the  best  manner  possible  for  the  market, 
the  next  thing  is  to  get  it  as  economically 
as  possible.  In  my  opinion  the  fixed  prices 
and  the  mode  of  fixing  them  appear  to  be 
erroneous.  I  have  known  the  mode  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  same  scale 
obtains  now  as  it  did  then,  though  labor, 
appliances,  and  all  else  have  altered  very 
much  during  that  time.  In  Lancashire, 
as  a  rule,  a  coal-getter  is  everything  almost 
connected  with  getting,  and  frequently 
performs  the  whole  process  of  preparing — 
or  holing  and  cutting — the  coal,  getting 
it  hown  by  hammer  and  wedge,  or  blas^ 
ing,  as  the  case  may  be,  breaking  it  out, 
filling  it,  and  even  taking  it  to  the  shaft 
or  portway.    There  seems  to  me  to  require 
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A  much  wider  division  of  labor.  The  man 
vho  does  all  iniij  be  efficient  in  nil,  but 
he  CRn  scarcely  bo  expert  iu  any  one  of 
the  dutiesL  Amongst  our  tv^onomy  we 
ouj(ht  to  economize  the  labor  of  the  coal- 
fetters.  There  are  many  men  old  and 
disabled  at  34  yeiirs  of  age  through  work- 
ing in  strait  work.  To  work  economitallj, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  work  with  kH 
the  face  open,  and  have  neither  strnil 
work  nor  fast  boys.  I  would  have  the 
fiice  open  all  round  if  need  be.  and  dispense 
with  any  cutting  whatever.  "Work  at  right 
fiD^es  to  the  line  of  cleavn(;|'e.  Divide  the 
work;  one  set  of  meu  having  to  do  noth- 
ing but  holing,  another  loading  or  filling, 
the  responsible  man  having  to  take  down 
the  coal,  set  the  props,  draw  the  back 
ODes,  and  see  to  the  safety  of  the  place; 
another  set  of  men  to  take  the  roof  dowu 
in  the  wagon  road,  and  do  the  packiii)^  nt 
the  road  sides;  and  bring  a  horse  t)  a 
shunt  kept  close  up  to  each  working 
place.  The  first  operation  after  the  place 
is  ready  is  to  prepare  the  coal  by  holing, 
which  is  a  very  important  mnttor.  In 
Lancashire  this  holing  is  done  generally 
at  the  bottom  of  the  seam,  in  the  coal  it- 
srff;  and,  as  holing  has  never  formed  a 
separate  division  or  branch,  it  is  done 
very  imperfectly.  The  colliers  of  thin 
cwnnty  are  not  brought  up  to  deep  holing, 
and  what  is  done  has  to  be  done  at  a  great 
sacrifice  of  coal,  as  they  "snape"  the  coal 
so  much  to  get  under  at  all.  If  they  go 
three  quarters  of  a  yard,  the  front  of  the 
holing  must  have  an  opening  of  from  18 
in.  to  2  ft.  The  amount  of  coal  I  have 
seen  cut  away  iu  this  manner  is  incredible. 
It  is  this  kind  of  holing  that  necessitates 
the  use  of  so  very  much  powder  to  get  the 
cool  down.  When  the  coal  is  opened  out 
in  long  faces,  or  long  naU  proper,  there  is 
very  httle  difficulty  iu  finding  some  thin 
bed  of  dirt  about  the  bottom  to  hole  in. 
£ren  if  it  were  IS  iu.  thick  I  would  hole 
in  it,  K&d  have  the  whole  got  up  and  cost 
behind  the  men  into  the  gob,  and  leave 
tho  coal  intact.  If  well  spragged  and 
holed  4^  ft,  5  ft.,  or  6  ft.  under,  and  back- 
ed up  at  the  far  end  of  the  holing,  the 
whole  may  be  got  down  in  large  coal,  and, 
OS  a  role,  without  [Mwder,  as  its  own 
weight  wilt  bhug  it  down.  Blasting  iu 
cool  getting  is  a  very  unprofitable  expe- 
dient, apart  from  the  risk  that  attends  it 
both  to  men  and  avknierB.  Where  a  great 
deal  of  powder  is  used  the  value  of  the 
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cool  is  very  much  depreciated  thereby. 
Therefore,  it  cannot  be  economical  to  blast 
coal.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  bat 
they  would  ba  rare.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  least  capable  men  in  any  col- 
hery  use  the  most  powder,  and  as  a  con<- 
sequence  pi-otluce  lessvalnable  coal.  Not 
the  least  part  of  economy  in  getting  cokI 
is  to  get  it  clean  out—that  is,  leave  none 
iu  tlie  pit  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a 
reflection  on  the  mining  facnlty,  that-iii 
computing  the  amount  of  coal  in  a  seam 
it  is  usual  to  strike  off  something  like  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  as  likely  to  be  lost  in 
pillars  or  other  waste.  In  seams  ofordr- 
uary  and  iisunl  thickness,  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  that  the  whole  or>al  should  not 
be  taken  abreast  of  the  colliers,  clean  out- 
riglit  before  them.  Where  pillars  are  left, 
to  be  gotten  some  other  time,  they  ana 
cnislied  and  broken  into  slack,  and  very 
rarely  iudeed  got  out;  and  pillar  getting  ig 
always  attended  with  very  great  danger 

I  must  conclnde  with  a  few  remarks  on 
the  all-important  question  of  ventilation. 
To  ventilate  economically  meana  to  venti- 
late efficiently.  It  is  weU  known  to  those 
who  have  thought  on  the  subject,  that  for 
a  colliery  to  explode  there  must  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  good  air ;  there  must,  too,  be 
much  light  carburetted  gas,  and  in  this 
condition  the  mixtiu'e  must  come  in  con- 
tact with  fiame  or  fire,  and  the  more  tbia 
fact  is  pressed  upon  those  having  charge 
of  collieries  the  better  will  it  Iw  for  all. 
If  we  were  all  taught,  oud  thoroughly 
believed,  that  colheries  could  be  properly 
ventilated,  I  am  convinced  we  should  have 
fewer  large  explosions  ;  but  so  long  as  we 
cau  persuade  ourselves  and  the  public 
that  an  occidental  mis-ahot  can  fire  a 
whole  pit,  so  long  are  we  liable  ta  them 
dire  misfortunes.  I  do  not  sny  tliat  a 
shot  cannot  fire  a  pit ;  but  I  do  say,  ex- 
cept there  already  exist  the  elements  of 
combustion  to  very  nearly  an  inflammabla 
point,  a  shot  cannot  fire  a  pit  I  am  per- 
fectly free  to  acknowledge  that  a  mis-shcft; 
may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  a  confined 
place,  such  as  the  straight  work  commonly 
driven  in  Lancashire  ;  but  it  seems  very 
unaati^ctory  not  to  be  able  to  account 
for  it.  As  many  serious  explosions  have  oc- 
curred simultaneouHly  with  the  explosion 
of  a  heavy  or  mia-shot,  there  is  n  conneo> 
tioD,  if  we  could  satisfy  ourselves  what 
that  is.     I  have  given  it  some  thought, 
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and  etrongly  incline  to  the  following  idea:  ^ 
That  &  mixture  of  gases  jnet  below  ex-  i 
ploding  percentage  would  become  esplo- 
eive  when  auddenly  compressed.  Such  I 
compression,  I  believe,  a  fast  shot  capable 
of  producing,  and  bringing  that  gas  to  an 
explosive  point  which  previous  to  this 
sudden  compressiou  was  not  so.  This,  I 
think,  would  take  place  in  the  immediate  i 
vicinity  of  such  a  shot,  and  the  fire  that 
caused  the  sudden  eompresBion  would 
ignite  the  gas  around  it,  this  ignited  gas 
taking  up  the  character  of  compression 
aud  igniting  till  the  whole  air,  with  only 
one-thirtieth  of  carbnretted  hydrogen  even 
was  consumed,  thus  causing  a  general 
conflagration  in  a  colUery  where  the  fire- 
man would  say,  with  truth,  that  he  could 
have  taken  his  lamp  top  off  without  fear 
of  an  explosion.  This  could  take  place 
only  in  a  colliery  very  imperfectly  ventil- 
ated. It  is  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that, 
with  the  present  state  of  miuing  knowl- 
edge, collieries  ore  to  be  found  with  a 
great  amount  of  capital  at  stake  so  badly 
Tentilat«d ;  indeed,  there  are  places  now 
working,  aud  ventilating  on  such  systems, 
that  must  sooner  or  later  result  in  an  ex- 
plosion. It  is  now  more  than  seven  years 
since  I  siiggested  (or  colhery  owners  such 
an  asBooiation  for  their  mutual  benefit  as 
the  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Steam-Boiler  Explosions,  and  I  still  think 
it  would  be  of  immense  advantage.  A 
proprietor  would  get  to  know  when  his 
colhery  was  in  danger,  which  is  not  always 
the  case  now.  Working  on  the  end  of  the 
coal  has  a  special  advantage  aft  regards 
the  ventilation.  Cutting  across  the  coal 
is  hke  opening  the  ends  of  hundreds  of 
BDUdl  tubes,  and  thereby  letting  out  the 
gas.  This  is  one  very  great  advantage  I 
claim  for  working  coal  on  end.  By  such 
a  system,  we  are  much  leas  liable  to  sud- 
den outbnrsts.  as  the  tubes  are  always 
open  and  drinking  the  gas  from  the  body 
of  coal.  I  have  prepared  a  plan  by  which 
the  cold  wind  goes  direct  to  the  working 
face,  no  doors  or  bratticing  in  the  way ; 
it  has  no  circuitous  air-courses  to  go  up 
and  down  ;  it  is  upon  its  work  at  once  ; 
and  it  passes  some  150  yards  of  the  (ace 
of  the  working  coal,  having  noother  course 
than  that,  then  retires  into  a  return. 
There  is  something  special  about  these 
returns,  as  they  are  all  made  through  the 
waste,  or  are  made  like  the  other  gates  or 
pack  roads  as  we  proceed ;  but  there  are 


certain  cross  roods  communicating  with 
the  returns  from  the  goaves.  These  are 
kept  open  as  indicators,  for  I  find  at  these 
places  the  barometric  pressure  is  less  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  pit,  and  if  there  ia 
gas  in  the  goaves,  soonerthan  come  down 
on  the  men  at  the  face  it  will  come  at  these 
places,  and,  being  nearer  the  upcast,  drain 
off,  and  never  come  near  the  men  at  all. 
The  Oaks  was  long  wall,  and  on  end;  but 
their  lowest  point  of  pressure  was  at  the 
face  where  the  men  were  working;  conse- 
quently when  the  barometer  (ell  the  gas 
came  upon  the  men  from  the  goaves — and, 
in  fact,  that  was  its  only  outlet.  This 
kind  o(  ventilation  is  very  objectionable. 
The  system  also  of  leaving  the  goaves  be- 
hind is  open  to  the  same  objection,  as  the 
lowest  point  of  pressure  is  where  the  men 
are  working. 


Rtssux  EiumtTioK  OT  1670. — The  official 
I  paper  publishes  the  following  notice 
to  intending  exhibitors  : — "By  the  terms 
of  the  Articles  11  and  12  of  the  Begnla- 
tions  uf  the  Russian  Exhibition  of  1870, 
private  individuals,  administrations,  and 
societies  who  wish  to  exhibit  manufactured 
articles  are  requested  to  send  a  written 
notice  to  the  principal  Commission,  or  to 
one  of  the  ouxiliary  committees,  drawn  up 
in  the  form  prescribed,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, or,  in  any  case,  previous  to  the  Ist  of 
January.  The  construction  of  the  build- 
ing being  completed,  the  internal  arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  the  dinsion  into 
classes  and  so  forth  are  now  under  con- 
sideration, consequently  the  Commission 
has  the  honor  to  request  persons  and  in- 
stitutions who  desire  to  compete  in  the 
Exhibition  to  send  in  their  written  notioes 
with  aa  little  delay  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  allotment  of  space  may  be  pro- 
ceeded with  as  speedily  as  possible.  The 
Commission  particularly  wialies  to  have 
immediate  notice  with  respect  to  niochincs 
that  are  going  to  be  sent,  and  of  those 
which  it  is  intended  to  work  in  the  Exhi- 
bition ;  also  of  objects  vrhicb  from  their 
weight  or  volume  require  special  positions 
and  a  great  deal  of  space.  Printed  forms 
and  declarations  to  be  sent  with  the  arti- 
cles for  exhibition  may  be  obtained  free 
of  charge  at  the  office  of  the  Commission." 
Another  official  notice  announces  that  ans- 
iliary  committees  have  just  been  formed 
at  Uelsingfors,  Riga,  Yaroslaf,  Tladimlr, 
Taschkend,  and  at  Nijni-Novgorod. 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  IN  1869. 


In  tiiese  days  of  raiIwa,\-8  end  iron 
Btrnctares  it  woald  be  a  difficult,  if  not 
indeed  a  hopeless  ta^k,  to  attempt  to  lay 
dowu  precisely  tbe  line  of  demarcation 
Bcparatutg  "civil"  from  " mechanical " 
engineering.  "  Once  upon  a  time,"  as  the 
old  fairy  books  say,  each  of  these  branches 
of  our  profession  hud  its  own  tolerably 
defined  and  nell-kuown  limits ;  but  that 
time  has  passed  awny,  and  although  broad 
distinctions  still  exist,  there  hoe  arisen — 
as  iron  has  become  more  and  generally 
nsed  in  engineering  works — a  broad  neu- 
tral ground  common  to  civil  and  mechani- 
cal eugineers  alike.  It  is  not,  however,  of 
matters  occupying  this  debatable  tract 
that  we  intend  t^  speak  in  the  present 
notice  ;  but  rather  of  those  which  come 
strictly  within  the  province  of  the  me- 
chaiiif^  engineer,  such  for  instance  as 
tools  and  labor-saving  contrivaucJBS  of 
various  kinds,  and  we,  moreover,  propose 
to  confine  our  attention  to  subjects  not 
included  under  the  classes  of  agricultural 
or  railway  engineering  or  steam  engine 
construction,  preferring  as  we  do  to  treat 
of  these  matters  independently.  Even, 
however,  after  these  deductions  have  been 
made  we  find  that  mechanical  engineer- 
ing embraces  an  extremely  wide  range  of 
subjects  to  which  it  is  impossible,  within 
the  limits  space  at  our  disposal,  to  do 
the  justice  they  deserve.  On  all  sides, 
and  in  almost  all  branches  of  manufac- 
tures, we  find  that  mechanical  engineers 
have  made  aome  progress  during  the  past 
Tear ;  this  progress,  of  course,  consisting 
in  many  instances,  merely  of  improve- 
fflenfa  in  minor  details,  while  in  other 
casee  new  fields  have  been  opened  for  me- 
cbanical  labor. 

Commencing  nndergrouud,  we  find  that 
COftl-getting  machinery  has  not  only  in 
great  measure    outlived  the    prejudices 
■gainst  it,  but  is  beginning  to  take  up  on 
important  position   amongst  mechanical 
contrivances.    Whether  "pick"  machines 
or  machines  in  which  the  cutting  of  tbe 
iiuii«ral  is  effected  by  a  direct  planing 
action  give  the  most  economical  results, 
fa^  however,  yet  to  a  certain  extent  i 
epeo  qiwvtion  ;  but  we  anticipate  that 
ml  nitimately — in  most  situations  at  all 
firvoU — be  decided  in  favor  of  the  Utter 


olasB.  Besides  the  coal-cutting  machine* 
proper,  of  which  several  new  examples — 
Davies's  and  Uurd's  amongst  others — 
have  been  brought  out  during  the  past 
yeax,  much  attention  is  now  being  paid  to 
the  use  of  wedges  or  hydraulic  machinerr, 
as  a  substitute  for  gunjiowder,  for  "  break- 
ing down  "  the  coal.  Mr.  J.  Grafton  Jonea, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Chubb,  Mr.  D.  Davies.  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr.  8.  P.  Bidder,  Jr.,  Mr.  Cochrane,  and 
Mr.  Farum  have  all  brought  forward  con- 
trivaucee  for  this  class  of  work,  and  with 
e  of  them  very  excellent  results  have 
been  obtained.  Mr.  Jones's  apparatua 
consists  of  a  number  of  plungers  set  side 
by  side  in  a  steel  bar,  the  plungers  being 
forced  outwards,  against  the  sides  of  the 
hole  in  which  the  contrivance  is  placed, 
by  hydraulic  pressure.  Mr.  Davies  also 
employs  a  set  of  plungers  arranged  like 
Mr.  Jones's,  but  he  makes  the  bar  flexible 
by  dividing  it  into  lengths  jointed  to* 
gether;  whUe  in  Mr.  Chubb 's  arraugement 
a  set  of  hydraulic  plungers  are  caused  to 
force  apart  the  bar  in  which  they  are  set, 
and  another  bar  forming  a  cover.  In 
Messrs.  Craig  and  Bidder's,  Mr.Cochrane's 
and  Mr.  Farum's  arrangements,  on  the 
other  band,  wedges  are  employed  to  give 
the-  spreading  action,  Messrs.  Craig  and 
Bidder  employing  hydraulic  pressure,  Mr. 
Cochrane  screw  power,  and  Mr.  Farum 
the  force  of  percussion,  to  bring  these 
wedges  into  action.  One  great  objection 
at  first  raised  to  the  use  of  contrivancea 
of  the  kind  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, was  the  difficulty  which  existed  in 
boring  at  a  moderate  cost  holes  suitable 
to  receive  them  ;  Mr,  J.  G.  Jones  and  Mr. 
Chubb,  however,  have  each  brought  for- 
ward during  the  post  year  arrangemente 
of  boring  apparatus,  calculated  to  get 
over  this  difficulty.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  coal-getting  machines  of  the  class 
above  mentioned  may  be  substituted  for 
powder  with  great  advantage,  as  regards 
safety  of  working,  in  a  vast  number  of 
coses  ;  but  we  certainly  do  not  anticipate 
that  they  will  entirely  do  away  with  the  use 
of  explosives  in  mines,  nor  are  we  tjuite 
certain  that  such  machines  can  as  yet  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  powder,  as  far  as 
mere  economy  of  working  is  concerned. 
Economy,  however,  shonld  decidedly  be 
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deemed  a  secondtvry  matter  compared 
with  safety  in  mine  working  as  in  other 
matters. 

Closely  allied  to  coal-cutting  machines 
•are  those  employed  for  rock  boring,  and 
in  the  use  of  these  some  advance  has  been 
made  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  Fother- 
gill  Cooke  has,  we  understand,  been 
making  good  progress  at  his  slate  quarries 
in  North  Wales  with  the  boring  machine 
contrived  by  Mr.  Hunter  and  himself, 
.this  machine  catting  a  tunnel  through  the 
slate  6  ft.  in  diameter.  Captain  Beau- 
mont's diamond  rock-drilling  machine, 
made  by  Messrs.  Appleby,  has  also  been 
doing  good  work  in  Wales,  and  Mr.  Doe- 
ring  has  brought  out  several  important 
improvements  m  his  rock-boring  appara- 
(tus.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however, 
and  notwithstanding,  also,  the  efficient 
aid  which  machinery  of  this  kind  has 
rendered  at  the  Mount  Cenis  tunnel,  and 
A  few  other  important  works,  rock-boring 
.machines  are  still  far  from  meeting  with 
the  attention  which  is  fairly  due  to  them 
.— «  state  of  affairs  in  which  we  hope  to 
have  to  chronicle  a  change  next  vear. 
,  The  employment  of  machinery  for  stone- 
dressing  is,  we  are  glad  to  see,  making 
somQ — although  rather  ^ow — ^progress  ; 
.and  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Holme's  ingenious  and 
«imple  stone-cutting  machine  described  by 
us  in  18G8  has  during  the  past  year  been 
i)roaght  fairly  into  practical  operation  in 
.a  number  of  instances.  Other  machines 
and  tools  for  saving  the  vast  amount  of 
hand  labor  expended— we  almost  said 
wasted — in  working  stonq,  have  been 
.brought  out  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
this  class  of  machinery  is  attracting  the 
■attention  of  inventors.  Amongst  others 
Bcrveral  new  millstone  dressing  machines 
of  more  or  less  merit  have  lately  made 
their  appearance  ;  but  notwithstanding 
.the  immense  saving  of  time  and  labor  by 
this  class  of  machme  we  cannot  hear  that 
they  are  being  so  readily  adopted  by  mil- 
iers;as  it  was  at  one.  time  anticipated  they 
would  be  ;  a  .fact  which  is  no  doubt  to, 
some  extent  due  to  high  royalty. 

In  the  machinery  of  ironworks  there 
has  been  scarcely  any  novelty  introduced 
during  the  past  year.  Reversing  rolling 
mills,  driven  direct  by  quick-running  en- 

finea  on  Mr.  Bamsbottom's    plan,  are, 
owever,  bidding  fair  to  supplant  the  old 
icumbrous  rolls  with  their  fly  wheels  and 


gearing,  whi^e  Mr.  T^iile's  continuous 
rolling  mills  are  also  making  steady  pro- 
gress.. In  the  construction  of  steam  ham- 
mers almost  the  only  new  feature  which, 
so  far  as  we  are  awa^,  has  "been  brought 
forward  during  the  past  year  is  the  use- 
introduced  by  Mr.  JP.  W.  Webb,  of  the 
Bolton  Iron  and  Steel  Works — of  cast 
steel  as  a  material  for  the  standards  and 
cylinders.  We  described  Mr.  Webb's 
plans  in  August  last 

In  the  matter  of  engineers'  tools  the 
tendency  is  still  to  make  heavier  and  more 
powerful  machinea  To  a  certain  extent 
this  tendency  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  more  and  more  extensive  use  of  steel  as 
a  constructive  material ;  but  besides  this, 
the  fact  is  now  becoming  generally  recog^ 
nized  that  heavy  and  powerful  tools  are  a 
source  of  undoubted  economy.  A  tool  that 
will  clear  off  in  a  single  cut  a  quantity  of 
metal  that  could  only  he  removed  by  two  or 
three  successive  cuts  in  a  lighter  machine, 
not  only  effects  an  important  saving  in 
time  and  attendance,  but  it  enables  a 
larger  amount  of  work  to  be  got  through 
in  a  given  area  of  shop  room,  and  renders, 
to  a  great  extent  unnecessary  precise  and 
consequently  expensive  forging  There 
are,  indeed,  a  vast  number  ol  cases  in 
which  it  is  cheaper,  where  suitable  ma- 
chinery is  available,  to  bring  a  rough  for- 
ging to  shape  in  a  lathe  or  planing  machine 
than  it  is  to  forge  it  more  nearly  to  form 
under  the  hammer,  leaving  the  machine 
tools  but  light  work  ;  and  a  knowledge  of 
this  fact  is  now. being  turned  to  good  ac- 
count in  many  of  our  most  important 
engineering  &ictories. 

With  the  increased  employment  of 
heavy  tools,  the  plan  of  driving  each  ma* 
chine  by  a  separate  engine  is  gradually 
becoming  more  extensively  adopted,  and 
this  is.  particularly  the  cf^sie  with  punching 
and  shearing^machines,  and  tools  of  a  like 
character.  There  is  also  a  prospect  of 
hydravlic  power  being  turned  to  account 
in  this  way,  and  it  is  not  long  since  we  il^ 
lustrated  an  arrangement  of  hydraulic; 
planing  machine  deidgned  by  Mr.  Robert 
Wilson,  and  an  earlier  de8ig9  for  a  similar 
machine,  by  Mr.  James  Fletcher. 

Another  feature  connected  with  tool- 
making,  which  has  received  considerable 
development  during  the  past  year,  is  the 
construction  of  machines  adapted  to 
special  classes  of  work.  It  is  scarcely 
possible   nowadays  to    go.  through  aiiy 
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engineeriDg  factory  of  repute  without,  no- 
ticiDg  a  greater  or  less  number  of  machines 
^hicb  have  been  specially  constructed  lor 
the  class  of  work  in  which  their  owners 
are  principally  engaged;  machines,  per^ 
haps,  which  would  be  of  comparatively 
Htile  service  in  another  establishment,  but 
which,  in  their  proper  places,  effect 
an  immense  saving  of  labor.  This  is  de- 
cidedly as  it  should  be,  and  we  expect 
during  the  next  few  yearis  to  find  that 
these  special  tools  will  come  more  an^ 
more  largely  into  use,  and  that  they  will, 
to  a  great  extent,  supplant  machine  tools 
of  the  ordinary  standard  forms.  Another 
matter  in  which  some  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  pa6t  twelve  months,  and 
in  which  we  anticipate  a  more  rapid  ad- 
vance in  the  future,  is  the  adoption  for 
many  classes  of  work,  of  the  copying  prin- 
ciple. In  our  gun  factories  this  principle 
has  for  some  vears  past  been  turned  to 
most  successful  account^  and  by  its  aid 
tot  only  has  great  economy  of  production, 
but  increased  accuracy  of  workmanship 
been  secured;  yet  notwithstanding  this 
the  application  of  the  principle  to  the 
finishing  of  work  of  a  heavier  kind  has 
made  slow  progress  in  this  country.  Of 
course  the  principle  can  only  be  economic 
cally  adopted  where  lai^e  numbers  of  ar* 
tides  have  to  be  turned  out  to  one  pattern; 
but  even  with  this  restriction  there  are 
vast  fields  for  its  employment  With  the 
more  extensive  adoption  of  the  copying 
principle  must  come  the  increased  em- 
ploymeAt  of  the  milling  tools  or  revolving 
cutters  BO  extensively  used  in  America, 
and  yet  so  comparatively  little  used 
here;  while  the  increased  employment  of 
milling  tools  again  will  lead  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  new  machines  for  making 
them. 

In  wood-working  machinery  there  have 
been  but  few  complete  novelties  brought 
out  during  the  past  twelve  months,  al- 
though many  improvements  have  been  in- 
troduced in  machines  already  known.  We 
must,  however,  make  mention  of  Fraser's 
double-saw  frame,  lately  described  by  us, 
and  of  Parkinson's  "universal  joiner  " — a 
machine  lately  introduced  by  Messrs.  Allen, 
Bansome  k  Co.,  and  of  which  we  shall 
TOobably  give  a  description  next  week. 
Wood-machinenr  manufacturers,  like  en- 
gineers' tool  miJkers,  are  gradually  doing 
more  and  more  in  machines  for  special 
dassea  of  work,,  and  it  is  iji  these,  in  facty 


that  the  .principal  novelties  are  to  be 
found. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  an  article  like  the  present  to  even  enu- 
merate the  names  of  the  numerous  new 
machines  for  miscellaneoiis  purposes 
which  have  been  brought  out  during  the' 
past  twelve  months,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  are  many  of  them  which  it  is  equally 
impossible  that  we  should  pass  over  with" 
out  notice.  Foremost,  perhaps,  amongst 
these  is  Mr.  James  Lyall's  admirably  inge- 
nious "  positive  motion  "  loom,  which  we 
fully  described  a  few  months  ago,  and 
which  is  now  being  exhibited  at  work .  in 
Manchester;  while  Taylor's  tube-rolling 
machine,  turning  out  metallic  tubes  at  thd 
rate  of  60  ft.  run  per  minute,  is  another 
important  invention,  of  which  a  good  deal 
more  will  yet  be  heard.  Then  again  we 
have  Messrs.  Kittoe  and  Brotherhood'^ 
apparatus  for  sinking  screw  piles  by  steam 
power,  Messrs.  Shaw  &  Justice's  gimpow-^ 
der  pile  driver — ^both  inventions  ctdculated 
to  do  contractors  good  service  in  certain 
situations;  Mr.  John  Cooke's  simple  mine 
ventilating  machine ;  and,  passing  on  to 
other  labor-saving  contrivances,  Goff's 
wrist-pin  lathe,  Batho's  nut-shaping  ma^ 
chine,  Crowe's  universal  tables  for  drilling 
machines,  Burdett's  brick-cutting  table, 
Beeley  &  Hanson's  welding  machines, 
Halliday's  and  Daglish's  arrangement  for 
oiling  colliery  wagon  axles,  Michaud  & 
Jay's  automatic  weighing  cranes,  and  nu-^ 
merous  other  appliances  of  a  similar  class 
which  we  cannot  even  mention.  Then, 
also,  there  is  Aston  &  Storey's  continuous 
indicator,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  in- 
ventions of  the  year,  and  one,  moreover, 
which,  if  properly  appreciated,  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  all  users  of  steam 
power. 

We  must  now,  however,  bring  this 
notice  to  an  end,  and  in  doing  this  we  are 
fully  sensible  that  we  have  by  no  means 
exhausted  the  subject  of  mechanical  en- 
fvineering  progress  during  the  past  year. 
We  have,  however,  we  tnist,  said  suffi- 
cient, when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
independent  articles  which  we  intend  to 
give  on  certain  special  branches  of  what 
we  may  term  manufacturing  engineering, 
to  prove  that  our  mechanical  engineers 
have  not  been  idle  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  and  that  if  trade  has  not  been  in' 
a  very  flourishing  condition,  there  has  not 
been  any  lost  ground  on  that  account. 
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TEBRA  COTTA  VCTSltS  MASOKBT. 

The  manafactare  and  uses  of  terra  coita 
haye  more  than  once  been  discussed 
in  our  pages  from  various  points  of  view, 
and  our  readers  will  rememoer  that  strong 
opinions  have  been  expressed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  proper  method  of  dealing 
with  this  material  As  our  title  implies, 
we  now  propose  to  consider  the  relation 
it  bears  to  stone  work  ;  for,  after  all,  the 
main  point  which  has  to  be  regarded  in 
connection  with  terra  cotta  is  its  future 
prospects  in  the  competition  with  ma- 
sonry, not  merely  for  decoration  but 
also  for  structural  purposes.  It  may  be 
as  well  at  the  outset  to  define  what  we 
wish  to  imply  when  we  speak  of  the  em- 
ployment of  terra  cotta  for  the  purposes  of 
construction.  We  mean  that  terra  cotta 
is  too  frequently  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
fancy  material,  such  as  is  papier-mache 
or  carton-pierre,  and  its  use  is  limited  to 
window-dressings,  spandrels,  and  similar 
decorative  features — stone  or  iron  being 
made  to  do  the  real  work,  while  terra 
cotta  is  merely  introduced  for  display. 
T^ow,  we  maintun  that  terra  cotta  is  a 
genuine  building  material,  just  as  much 
as  brick  or  stone  is ;  ai^d  in  places  where 
terra  cotta  cannot  be  employed,  so  as  to 
do  the  work  it  professes  to  do  by  itseU,  it 
should  not  be  used  at  alL  It  is  quite  as 
strong,  if  properly  made,  as  brick,  and  by 
backing  it  in  with  cement  it  can  be  made 
to  bear  as  much  as  Portland  stone.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  aecessity  for  giving 
terra  cotta  cornices  such  a  projection  that 
they  have  to  be  held. in  place  by  York 
landings,  or  for  making  terra  cotta  col- 
tunns  hollow,  and  insertmg  cast-iron  stan- 
chions in  the  centre  of  them  in  order  to 
take  the  weight ;  such  shams  as  these  are 
quite  unworthy  of  the  material  We  de- 
sire, therefore,  when  we  speak  of  its  con- 
structive use,  to  impress  the  fact  that  it 
should  do  the  work  it  is  represented  to 
do,  independently  in  any  position  in  which 
it  may  be  placed  in  a  building. 
.  If  we  go  back  to  the  early  history  of 
the  revival  of  terra  cotta  in  this  country, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  we  find  that  terra  cotta  was  in- 
titoduced  about  the  same  time  as  stucco 
and  .cast  cement  as  a.  substitute  for  stone- 


work. It  then  received  numerous  fine 
namesysuch  as  lithodypyra  and  lithargolite ; 
but  it  was  chiefly  known  as  artificial  stone. 
None  of  these  grand  names  have  survived, 
and  it  has  come  by  universsl  consent  to 
be  called  by  the  Italian  word  which 
signifies  baked  or  burnt  day.  Our  ob- 
ject in  reverting  to  the  reappearanoe  of 
terra  cotta  in  England  is  in  oroer  to  notice 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
ushered  in,  and  to  point  out  the  difficul- 
ties against  which  it  had  at  first  to  con- 
tend. The  demand  for  terra  cotta  was 
then  solely  in  the  shape  of  shams  or  imi- 
tations of  stone,  such  as  keystones  for  the 
doors  of  the  Harley^street  period,  consoles 
for  windows,  coats  of  arms  for  shop  fronts, 
and  all  the  pretty  enrichments  which  the 
builders  of  that  day  considered  necessary 
for  their  "first-dass  lanuEly  mansiona" 
Stucco,  that  most  odious  of  fJl  shams^  was 
not  then  pennitted  to  veil  every  defect 
and  shortcoming  in  material  and  con- 
struction, and  if  the  architecture  was  ugly, 
it  was,  at  any  rate,  what  it  pretended  to 
be.  Now,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  tiiat 
terra  cotta,  conounenoing  in  the  way  we 
have  described,  began  its  career  under 
false  pretences ;  and  it  was  most  likely 
owing  to  this  tiiat  in  the  struggle  vrith 
stucco  it  was  vanquished,  and  from  the 
time  of  Coade  until  the  Exhibition  of  1851» 
we  hear  very  little  about  it.  Its  fiiilure 
may  almost,  however,  be  regarded  as  an 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  modem  treat- 
ment of  terra  cotta,  being  based  upon  a 
better  comprehension  of  the  material, 
gives  it  a  chance  of  a  fairer  and  more  rea- 
sonable trial  than  before.  But  we  must 
not,  as  there  seems  some  tendency  to  do, 
overlook  the  lesson  which  this  defeat 
should  teach  us;  and  if  terra  cotta  is  to 
become  an  English  building  material  it 
must  be  looked  upon  and  treated  as 
terra  cotta,  and  not  as  artificial  stone.  As 
baked  clay  it  has,  in  a  country  where 
brick  is  b^  far  the  most  common  build- 
ing material,  a  strong  claim  upon  our  at- 
tention, and  if  honestly  and  properly 
made  use  of,  there  appears  to  be  but  lit-^ 
tie  doubt  of  its  being  very  generally  em- 
ployed. 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  show  what  we 
consider  is  the  proper  way  of  using  terra 


cotta.  In  one  word  we  maj  expbuD  this 
to  be  as  ft  brick,  or,  better,  as  a  superior 
kind  of  brick  made  of  the  finest  and  pur- 
est kind  of  clay,  and  apeciatl^  calculated, 
OD  accoout  of  itH  durability  and  power  of 
resiBting  dificoluration,  for  tbe  receptiou 
of  sncb  ornamental  details  as  may  be  re- 
quired in  a  brick  building.  It  should  be 
mode,  chiefly  for  manufacturing  reasons, 
in  small  pieces,  and  in  such  size  as  will 
take  up  with  a  certain  number  of  courses 
of  brickwork.  If  larger  than  a  brick  it 
should  be  made  hollow  at  the  back  or 
sides,  in  order  that  it  may  be  well  bonded 
in  with  the  Burrouoding  brickwork,  and 
it  should  never  be  introduced  into  situ- 
ations irhere  these  conditions  cannot  be 
satisfled ;  or,  better,  the  architectural 
character  of  a  brick  building  must  be 
modified  and  fitted  to  receive  brick  deco- 
rations. We  are  persuaded,  and  we  think 
that  alt  must  adioit,  that  it  is  estremely 
wrong  to  employ  terra  eotta  in  places 
where  it  is  necessary  to  string  it  or  hang 
I  it  out  upon  iron  supports  in  order  to  give 
it  an  unnatural  projection,  or  to  plaster  it 
in  thin  veneers  of  aalilaring  against  flat 
surfaces  upon  which  it  has  no  other  hold 
I  than  th&t  of  the  cement  iu  which  it  is 
bedded.  If  we  refer  to  the  Italian  terra 
cotta  work,  we  find  that  this  common-sense 
method  of  dealing  with  the  material  is 
everywhere  seen:  in  the  Certosa  near  Pa- 
via,  the  Ospedale  at  Milan,  and  the  nu- 
I  merous  brick  buildings  of  Northern  Italy, 
I  We  question  if  any  blocks  over  a  foot  could 
I  be  found,  and  in  the  cornices  and  mould- 
ings it  wus  the  universal  practice  to  give 
an  increased  depth  to  moke  up  for  the 
want  of  projection. 

Another  comn,on  error  with  regard  to 
terracotta  is  the  LeUef  that,  as  it  is  a  ph 
tic  material  iu  the  earlier  stages  of  its  ma 
n&icture,  the  blocks  may  bo  varied  to  any 
extent,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  get  any 
requisite  number  of  changes  of  form  with- 
out extra  charge.  Now,  if  we  remember 
the  way  in  wlilch  tbe  blocks  are  produced, 
we  can  at  once  see  the  folly  of  this  notion. 
Each  change  of  pattern  requires  a  fresh 
model  and  a  freali  mould,  or  fresh  moulds 
if  there  are  many  of  each  block,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  manufacturers 
will  introduce  changes  involving  so  much 
expense  without  extra  charge,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  variety.     As  a  cheap  material, 

kthe  more  blocks  used  of  a  pattern  the  bet- 
b|i»    We  have  ficquently  heard  people 


say  when  alluding  to  terra  cotta,  that  it 
possessed  great  advantages  over  masonry, 
inasmuch  as  you  get  the  touch  of  the  art- 
ist's own  hand  instead  of  the  translation 
of  it  into  stone  or  marble  by  the  mason's 
chiseL  But  this,  although  true  in  a  way, 
does  not  hold  good  with  modem  work  so 
much  as  it  might  do.  When  the  ornament 
is  modelled  in  terra  cotta  clay,  and  then 
taken  away  and  burnt,  you  do  indeed  get 
the  Untouched  work  of  the  designer;  but 
if,  as  is  more  commonly  tbe  case,  the  clay 
model  is  cast  in  plaster  and  then  moulded 
piece-moulded,  it  too  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  reproductions  from  tha 
mould  undergo  a  scraping  and  finishing 
process  with  a  sponge  or  a  wash-leather, 
which  is  quite  fatal  to  any  artistic  touch 
the  original  design  might  have  possessed. 
There  is,  however,  really  no  necessity  for 
this  dressing,  and  if  the  joints  in  the  mould 
do  leave  little  ridgea  on  the  blocks,  we 
had  far  rather  see  them  remain  there  than 
have  them  removed  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole  of  the  feeling  of  the  design.  It  is 
bard  to  find  so  mum  faiUt,  but  as  we  have 
the  interests  of  terra  cotta  warmly  at  heart, 
we  must  point  out  one  other  defect  in  tbe 
modem  t«rra  cotta — namely,  in  the  deugu 
of  the  ornament  for  it.  This  blame  will 
of  course  only  fall  indirectly  upon  the 
manufacturer,  as  he  must  be  guided,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  what  suits  the  public 
taste  in  these  matters,  and  any  protest  of 
ours  must  be  addressed  as  much  to  tbe 
public  as  to  him.  We  cannot  but  hope, 
however,  that  any  alteration  for  the  better 
in  the  design  of  terra-cotta  work  would  be 
appreciated,  for  anything  more  hideous 
than  the  ordinary  run  oimanufacturers' 
stock  in  this  material  cannot  well  be  ima- 
gined. We  are  afraid  even  to  commence 
to  criticise  tbe  vases  and  garden  ornaments 
one  commonly  meets  with — they  are  be- 
neath criticism;  but  even  in  the  articles 
of  a  more  aichJtectural  character  in  brack- 
ets, balusters,  and  enriched  mouldings, 
one  rarely  meets  with  anything  that  is 
good.  The  tendency  in  terra  cotta  or- 
nameut  is  towards  an  indifi'erent  cast-iron 
treatment,  or  a  hard  me tiU lie-looking 
decoration,  applied  to  debased  Grecian 
forms  which  have  in  all  probabihty  beeu 
handed  down  from  the  earliest  days  of 
Nash,  or  even  from  the  commeucoment  of 
the  Classic  rage  in  George  the  Third's 
time,  and  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  servile 
copies   of  iron-work.     Now,  there  is  no 
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Deed  of  such  bad  design  nowadays. 
We  have  amongst  as  a  school  of  designers 
who  are  capable  of  better  things,  and  we 
believe  it  would  be  worth  any  enterprising 
niiannfacturer's  while  to  get  some  new 
models  to  replace  the  atrocities  he  is  now 
guilty  of.  There  is  not  the  faintest  pre- 
text for  making  terra  cotta  so  like  oast*iron 
that  if  it  were  black-leaded,  you  would 
not  know  them  apart;  this  is  a  fault  quite 
as  bad  as  the  artificial  stone  treatment 
wje  hare  been  complaining  of.  It  is  true 
that  in  both  cases  the  work  has  to  be 
moulded,  but  the  mould  used  for  terra 
cotta  is  widely  different  from  that  for  iron. 
Under-cutting  in  teiTa  cotta  entails,  as  we 
must  admit,  rather  more  trouble  than 
plain  work;  but  to  an  experienced  mould- 
er there  is  less  difficulty  than  one  would 
imagine,  while  in  the  case  of  mouldings, 
which  can  be  run  out  on  the  bench,  it 
makes  no  difference  at  all.  We  may 
mention  here  that  the  method  of  running 
mouldings  on  the  bench  with  a  strickle, 
which  saves  an  enormous  amount  of  time 
find  trouble,  appears  to  bd  but  little  prao* 
tised  by  manufacturers. 

For  architectural  work  the  character 
of  the  design  of  the  terra  cotta  is  a  most 
important  consideration,  and  on  this 
p  3int  we  feel  there  can  bo  little  diversity 
of  opinion.  The  relief  of  the  ornament 
must  never  be  obtrusive,  or  calculated  to 
mar  the  outline  of  the  surfaces  to  which 
it  is  applied;  the  lines  should  be  flowing 
rather  than  stiff  or  constrained,  as  in 
iron  debasing,  and  the  feeling  should  be 
rather  that  the  design  has  been  wrought 
in  a  soft  and  plastic  material  than  stamp- 
ed, impressed,  or  out  out  in  a  hard  and 
unyielding  one.  We  fear  that  in  the  ef- 
fort to  make  terra  cotta  look  crisp  and 
nicely  finished,  this  latter  quality  is  too 
often  attained  by  our  manufacturers. 
We  have  as  yet  said  but  little,  except  by 
inference,  aoout  masonry,  and  we  will 
endeavor,  in  conclusion,  to  show  the 
l>eaFings  of  out*  observations  upon  the 
special  subject  we  proposed  to  ourselves. 
The  point  we  would  impress  is,  that  for 
brickwork  terra  cotta  is  the  proper  deco- 
rative material,  and  that  stone  is  just  as 
out  of  place  in  a  bHok  building  as  terra 
cotta  is  in  a  stone  one.  If  it  so  happened 
that  stone  was  cheaper  than  brick,  we 
would  still  maintain  this  theory,  but  as 
this  is  not  the  case,  we  have  a  strong 
argument  in. favor  of  terra  ootta.    It  is 


needleias  to  induce  reasons  or  precedent 
in  support  of  this,  as  it  depends  upon  a 
fact  which  can  scarcely  be  questioned— 
namely,  the  relative  fitness  of  these 
materials  for  the  decoration  of  brick- 
work. 

In  the  matter  of  price,  we  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  manu&cturers  the 
necessity  of  producing  terra  cotta  which 
shall  be  cheap  as  well  as  good.  It  is 
rather  the  way  in  the  trade  to  make  a 
great  fuss  about  the  composition  of  the 
ware,  and  to  talk  leameoly  itbout  pow- 
dered glass,  calcined  flints,  pegmatite, 
etc.,  etc.,  eyen  makiiijgf  a  secret  about  the 
proportions  of  the  constituents;  whereas 
we  can  once  and  for  all  assert  that  the 
pure  fire-clay  of  the  coal  measures  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of 
a  most  durable  and  excellent  material. 
There  can  be  no  great  hann  in  adding 
the  substances  we  have  enumerated,  it  is 
true;  but  why  have  them  in  if  the  dav  is 
just  as  well  without  them,  especiaDv  when 
they  are  not  forgotten  in  the  price  f  Fire- 
day,  composed,  as  it  is,  almost  entirely 
of  silica  wd  alumina,  will  stand  the  ut- 
most heat  to  which  it  cad  be  exposed  in 
the  kfln,  and  whern  once  thorousnly  fired 
such  day  is  almost  imperishs^le.  We 
have  seen  a  specimen  of  fire-day  terra' 
cotta,  which  has  been  for  months  in 
(commercially)  pure  oil  of  vitriol,  the 
surface  of  which  was  perfectly  uninjured 
and  untouched  by  the  add.  Well  burn- 
ed fire-clay  is,  if  anything,  less  absorbent 
than  a  body  composed  of  mixed  materials, 
and  certaiidy  less  so  than  Portland  or  the 
best  of  our  building  stones,  granite  only 
being  excepted.  It  will  be  evident  that 
in  the  ease  of  plain  mouldin^fs,  which  can 
be  run  with  a  strickle,  or  simple  enrich- 
ments, many  of  which  will  be  required  for 
each  mould,  there  can  be  no  comparison 
with  stone  in  the  matter  of  price,  but 
even  in  the  case  of  complicated  designs, 
of  which  only  one  or  two  copies  are  need- 
ed, terra  cotta  can  well  compete  with 
masonry  in  this  particular.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  greatest  arguments  we  can  bring 
forward  in  favor  of  burnt  clay  is  its 
beautiful  and  varied  color.  Instead  of 
a  grimy,  soot-stained  surface  of  stone 
or  brick,  we  have  a  bright,  non-absorbent 
material,  which  in  color  can  be  compa-^ 
red  with  nothing  but  marble,  as  seen  in 
andent  buildings  in  Italy,  where  it  as-^ 
sumeathe  richest  and  xnost  varied  tints^ 
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md  excels  any  Engliah  buildjag  olone  wa 
mow  of  W'e  have  thus  uctticccl  the  ad- 
vantage of  terra  cotia  in  the  niatter  of 
fituess,  of  color,  and  of  cost  It  only 
reinains  for  us  to  impress  strongly  on  our 
readers  these  concluding  points,  to  which 
attention  must,  we  feel  convinced,  be 
jwiid,  in  order  that  terra  cotta  may  suc- 
r«ied  in  the  struggle  for  public  favor. 
ManufaTturers  must  leam  that  terra  rotta 
can  be  produced  much  more  cheaply  thau 


it  has  been  up  to  the  lureaeijtitime;  archi- 
tects miist  make  tbemselvea  acquainted 
with  its  peculiarities,  and  with  the  best 
mode  of  dcalinji;  with  them;  and  the  pub- 
lic must  find  out,  from  a  few  good  exam- 
ples, that  terra  eofta  is  capable  of  being 
employed  with  escellent  effect  as  a  gen- 
uine constnictive  material,  and,  as  such,  of 
supplying  one  of  our  chief  wants — name- 
ly, a  good  cheap  decoration  for  our 
brick  buildings. 


U^^ 


The  seventh  and  laat  engine  constructed 
for  the  2  ft,  gange — the  Festiniog  Rail- 
way— was  dehvered  some  weeks  ago,  and 
is  now  working.  As  will  bi?  seen  from  the 
illustration,  it  is  upon  Mr.  Fairlie's  patent 
Bystcm.  It  has  four  cvlinders,  Bl  in.  in 
rliamef«r,  with  13  in.  stroke  and  2  ft.  4  in. 
(28  in.)  coupled  wheels.  Tlie  tanks  con- 
tain 1,000  gallons  of  water,  and  the  whole 
weight,  in  steam,  is  estimated  at  about  20 
tons.  The  total  wheel  base  is  19  ft., 
each  bogie  having  its  wheel  centres  spaced 
5  ft.  apart  For  each  pound  of  average 
effective  pressure  on  the  pistons  60  lbs.  of 
tractive  force  are  esertodat  the  periphery 
of  the  driving  wheels,  or,  with  100  lbs. 
mean  efiective  pressure,  a  total  force  of 
B.000  lbs.  The  "liittle  Wonder  "  is  worked 
at  a  boiler  pressnre  varying  from  IGO 
lbs.  to  200  lbs.,  the  boiJpr,  of  Sir  John 
Brown's  steel,  being  2  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter, 
J  ID.  thick,  and  double  riveted  Jn  the  lon- 
gitudinal seama.  The  engine  easily  hauls 
from  100  to  ITiO  empty  slate  trucks  np  the 
line,  or,  sny  100  to  150  tons,  including  its 
own  weight,  on  a  line,  rising,  on  the  aver- 
92,  and  occasionally  1  in  RO. 

ithing  can  exceed  the  elcadi:ies8  of  this 


engine  in  passing  tlie  curves  of  from  IJ 
chains  to  4  chains  radius,  and  the  speed 
already  attained  has  beeu  timed  at  35 
miles  an  hour. 


The  railway  ii 
1  the  kingdoi 


the  most  wonderful  one 


CmsEBE  RoRVETORB. — The  processes  of 
"levelling  "  are  conducted  by  Chinese 
surveyors  in  a  very  primitive  fashion: 
"  The  intitrument  employed  is  a  modifica- 
tiou  of  the  water-level — an  oblong  trough 
of  buckthorn  or  other  similar  wood, 
clamped  with  iron,  and  open  at  the  ends. 
The  interior  sHrfaces  of  the  sides  are 
ruled  hoi'izontally  with  fine  parallel  lines 
in  red  or  black  paint,  to  serve  as  guiiles 
to  the  observer's  eye.  The  trougo  is  sus- 
pended by  a  single  cord  from  a  hook  fas- 
tened beneath  the  apex  of  a  wooden  tripod 
stand.  The  usual  height  of  the  latter  is 
4^  ft  The  insfrument  is  adjusted  by 
pouring  water  into  the  trough — which  is 
deeper  in  the  centre  than  nt  the  extremi- 
ties—and then  shifting  the  suspending 
cord  or  the  legs  of  the  tripod  until  the 
surface  of  the  water  coincides  with  a  pair 
of  the  horizontal  lines." 


^ 
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PBESENTATION  OF  THE  BUMFOBD  MEDALa 


From  tb«  <•  Bofton  AdTcrUMr." 


.  Bj  a  letter  dated  July  12,  1796,  ad- 
dressed to  John  Adams,  Count  Bumford 
requested  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  to  accept  $5,000  in  United 
States  stock,  the  interest  to  be  implied  to 
premiums,  to  be  given  to  the  authors  of 
the  most  important  discoveries,  or  useful 
improvements,  which  shall  be  made  in 
any  part  of  the  continent  of  America,  or 
in  any  of  the  American  islands,  on  heat 
or  light;  the  preference  always  being  ^ven 
to  such  didcoveries  as  shall,  in  the  opmion 
of  the  Academy,  tend  most  to  promote 
the  good  of  mankind.  To  be  given  in  two 
medals,  oue  .of  gold  and  one-  of  silver, 
together  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  $300. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  held  in  this 
city  last  evening,  these  medals  were  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Oeorge  EL  Corliss,  of  Provi- 
dence, R  L,  for  his  improvements  in  the 
steam-engine.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  President  of  the 
Academy,  with  the  following  remarks : 
▲nnsESS  or  thb  pbumidmit. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Assembly, — ^At  the 
last  anniversary  meeting,  after  a  careful 
investigation  by  your  appropriate  com- 
mittee, you  awfurded  the  Bumford  medal 
to  Mr.  Oeorge  H.  Corliss,  for  improve- 
ments of  the  steam-engine.  The  gold 
inedal  and  a  silver  diuplicate  have  been 
struck  and  are  now  before  u&  The  inveni- 
or,  whose  genius  you  have  thus  recognized, 
has  responded  to  our  call,  and  is  now  pres- 
ent n  it  be  your  pleasure  these  medals 
will  now  be  consigned  to  his  hands. 

Mr.  Corliss, — Tae  trust  which  our  coun- 
tryman, Count  Bumford,  charged  this 
Academv  to  administer,  empowered  it  to 
award  these  medals  *'  to  the  author  of  any 
important  discoveiry  or  useful  improve- 
ment on  light  or  on  heat,  which  shaU  have 
been  made  and  published  by  printing,  or 
in  any  way  made  known  to  the  pubUo,  in 
any  part  of  the  continent  of  America  or  of 
any  of  the  American  islands  ;  preference 
being  always  given  to  such  discoveries  as 
shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Academy,  tend 
most  to  promote  the  good  of  mankmd." 

As  this  is  only  the  fifth  occasion  since 
the  foimdation  of  the  trust,  upon  which 
this  premium  has  been  given,  it  may  well 
be  inferred  that  the  Acntdemy  has  in  no 
case  bestowed  it  inconsiderat^y. 


It  has  required  the  discovery  or  inven- 
tion to  be  real,  original,  and  important 
It  is  not  ^restricted  to  considerations  of 
direct  practical  benefit,  but  it  may,  as  it 
did  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
ozhydrogen  blow-pipe,  honor  a  discovery 
of  much  scientific  interest,  the  uses  of. 
which  are  limited.  It  would  not  hesitate 
to  crown  any  successful,  however  recon- 
dite or  theoretical  investigation  within  the 
assigned  domain,  being  confident  that  no 
considerable  increase  of  our  knowledge 
of  ite  Iaws  and  forces  of  Nature  is  Hkdy 
to  remain  unfruitfuL  But  the  Academy 
rejoices  .When,  as  now,  it  can  sigaalize  an 
illvention  which  unequivocally  tends  to 
promote  that  whidi  the  fonnd^  had  most 
at  heart,  and  commended  to  our  particu- 
lar regftrd — the  material  good  of  ma&kind. 

Wiwout  entering  into  detailay  it  will  be 
possible  to  state  the  ground  upon  vrhich 
the  present  award  has  been  made.  It  is 
for  tne  abolition  of  the  throttle-valve  of 
the  steam-engine,  and  the  transference  of 
the  regulati<m  by  the  governor  to  a  sys- 
tem of  induction-valves  of  your  own  in- 
vention ;  with  the  advanti^  of  a  large 
saving  in  fuel,  and,  what  is  often  more 
important  in  manufacturing  industry,  the 
maintenance  of  perfectly  imiform  motion 
under  varying  work. 

Previous  to  your  improvements  the  re- 
gulation of  the  power  and  velocity  of  the 
steam  engine  was  universally  eflTected  by 
an  instrument  placed  in  the  steam  pipe, 
well  named  the  thottle-valve,  being  used 
to  choke  off  the  steam  in  its  passage  from 
the  boiler,  to  reduce  more  or  less  its  pres- 
sure before  it  was  allowed  to  act  vnthin 
the  engine.  Avoiding  this  wasteful  pro- 
cess, your  engine  embodies  within  itself 
a  principle  by  which  it  appropriates  the 
full,  direct,  and  expansive  force  of  the 
steam,  and  measures  out  for  itself  at  each 
stroke,  with  the  utmost  precision,  the  ex- 
act quantity  necessary  to  maintain  the 
power  required. 

In  the  most  a^^roved  engines  previous- 
ly used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  the 
valves  employed  were  comparatively  di£B* 
cult  to  operate,  too  far  from  the  piston, 
and  in  other  respects  unfit  for  working  in 
connection  witn  the  governor.  Their 
abandonment   and   the   substitution   of 
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others  suitable  for  the  purpose  that  yon 
had  in  Tiew,  demanded  an  entire  change 
in  the  stmotore  of  the  engine. 

In  the  reoonstmotion  your  mastery  of 
the  resonrces  of  mechanism  is  conspicn- 
OosIy  shown;  you  introduced  four  valves 
to  the  crylinder,  two  for  the  induction  and 
two  for  the  eduction  of  the  steam;  and  by 
yoor  device  of  a  wrist-plate  you  give  te^ 
each  valve  a  rapid  motion  in  opening  and 
dosing,  and  a  slow  motion  aiter  the 
closinff  has  been  effected,  thus  securing 
a  per^ction  in  yalve  movements  never 
b^ore  attained.  The  special  object  of 
these  changes,  and  the  gist  of  your  inven- 
tion, was  to  place  the  induction*valves 
under  the  control  of  the  governor,  by 
which  thc^  are  operated  in  opening 
through  a  mechanism  from  whi^  they 
are  released  earlier  or  later  in  the  stroke 
of  the  piston,  according  as  more  or  less 
power  is  demanded  of  the  engine — ^the 
governor,  with  extreme  sensibility,  de- 
terming  the  point  where  the  supply  of 
iteam  diouldbe  cut  ofil  Thus,  at  every 
f^troke  of  the  piston  just  so  much  steam 
is  accurately  meted  out  to  the  cylinder  as 
is  needed  to  maintain  uniform  velocity, 
and  left  to  expand  then,  and  by  its  ex- 
pansion develop  the  mA-rim^ni  of  pro- 
pelling force. 

Allow  me  to  read  to  the  Acad^ny  a  brief 
account  of  the  Corliss  engine,  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  BriUsh  engineers, 
Mr.  J.  Scott  Bussell,  which  must  needs 
be  free  from  jpersonal  or  national  prepos- 
sessions. It  18  from  one  of  tiie  offioial  re- 
ports on  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition 
of  1867: 

**  A  third  remarkable  engine  is  Ameri- 
can, both  in  invention  and  execution,  and 
forms  perhaps  the  most  remarkaUe  fea- 
ture of  the  American  department  It 
exhilnts  thoughtful  design,  ingenious 
contrivance,  refined  skill  and  admirable 
execution.  It  is  ainralarly  unlike  an 
Bngliah  engine.  It  has  four  ports  on 
four  different  narts  of  the  cylinder,  two 
on  one  end  and  two  on  the  opposite,  each 
worked  by  a  separate  mechanism.    These 

Srts  are  worked  by  valves,  not  sliding, 
e  our  own,  on  flat  surfaces;  but  slidii^ 
valves  on  ^lindrical  surfaces.  Olose  up 
to  the  cylinder  these  valves  cut  off  thie 
steam  with  scarce  a  particle  of  waste 
room,  and  so  economise  to  the  utmost  the 
high  pressoreof  steam  which  they  admit, 
m^  which  they  use  aa  expansively  and 


as  sparingly  as  possible.  The  mechanism 
by  which  these  valves  are  moved,  is  to 
our  eye  outlandish  and  extraordinary; 
but  it  is,  in  truth,  refined,  elegant,  most 
effectual  and  judicious;  it  spares  steam 
to  the  utmost,  but  develops  what  it  uses 
to  most  effect.  Then  it  proportions  in  an 
admirable  way  the  doses  of  steam  it 
nerves  out  to  the  continually  varying 
quantity  of  work  the  engine  has  to  do. 
dfhe  mechanism  of  its  mechanical  govern- 
or is  wonderfully  delicate  and  direct; 
the  governor  is  sensitive  to  the  most 
deUcate  changes  of  speed,  and  feels  the 
slightest  demand  upon  the  engine  for 
more  or  less  work  and  steady  speed.  A 
mechanism,  as. beautiful  as  the  human 
hand,  releases  or  retains  its  grasp  of  the 
feeding-valve,  and  gives  a  greater  or  less 
dose  of  steam  in  a  nice  proportion  to  each 
varying  want  The  American  engine  of 
Corliss  everjrwhere  tells  of  wise  fore- 
thought, judicious  .proportion,  sound  exe- 
cution and  exquisite  contrivance." 

It  appears  that  within  the  twenty  years 
since  uiis  machinenr  was  perfected,  more 
than  one  thousand  engines  of  the  kind 
have  been  built  in  the  United  States,  and 
several  hundreds  in  other  countries,  giving 
an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  250,000- 
horse  power ;  that  as  to  economy  of  fuel, 
eridence  has  been  afforded  to  the  Rum- 
ford  Committee,  showing  a  saving  over 
older  forms  of  engines  of  about  one-third. 
As  to  its  other  crowning  excellence,  uni- 
formity of  velocity,  the  purchasers  of  one 
of  the  engines,  now  in  its  eighteenth  year 
of  service,  certify  that,  wiui  the  power 
varying  from  60  to  360-horse  power  within 
a  minute,  the  speed  of  the  engine  is  not 
perceptibly  affected. 

It  IS  worth  noting  that  when  these 
medals  were  voted  to  vou,  Mr.  Corlis&just 
»a  century  had  passed  since  James  Watt 
patented  his  improvements  of  the  steam- 
engine.  The  vast  results  of  these  im- 
provements— the  difference  between  the 
engine  when  Watt  found  it  and  when  Le 
left  it — ^make  one  of  the  most  important 
chapters  in  the  history  of  applied  science. 
It  is  a  ffreat  thing  to  say,  but  I  may  not 
withhold  the  statement,  Uiat,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  have  officially  invesbga- 
ted  the  matter,  no  one  invention  since 
Watt's  time  has  enhanced  the  effldencv 
of  the  steam-engine  as  this  for  which 
the  Bumford  medal  is  now  presented  to 
you. 
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If  Watt,  or  his  partner  Bolton,  could  boast 
that  they  held  the  sapply  of  that  which 
almost  everybody  longed  to  haYe,/xnoer, 
yon  may  jnstly  felicitate  yonrself,  and  per-* 
mit  ns  to  felicitate  yon,  npon  your  ability 
to  supply  a  greater  amount  of  steam  power 
for  the  expenditure,  and  an  exacter  nicety 
it  its  governance,  than  any  of  your  pre- 
decessors. 

In  acknowledgment  of  this  benefit^  the 
American  Academy,  administeriiig  Count 
Bumford's  trust,  now,  by  the  hands  of  its 
presiding  officer,  presents  to  you  these 
honorable  testimonials  of  its  high  appre- 
ciation of  what  you  have  done.  And  the 
Fellows  here  assembled,  join  with  me,  I  am 
stire,  in  most  sincere  and  hearty  wishes 
that  you  may  long  enjoy  this  and  similar 
distinctions,  along  with  more  material  re^ 


wards  of  your  genius  and  will ;  hoping,* 
al90»  that  these  may  still  be  fruitful  in  y^ 
other  inventions,  redounding  to  your 
honor  and  advantage  and  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  good  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Corliss  accepted  the  medals,  and 
replied  as  follows:  ''Mr.  President:  Com* 
petitive  honors  are  the  reward  of  effafri% 
stimulated  by  rivalry  and  ambition.  Thi^ 
honor  oameeiom^ntlemen  who  scan  the 
whole  field  of  science  and  art,  and  in  de-* 
liberate  council  make  their  awards  in  din-* 
charge  of  a  sacred  trust  To  this  coniad-' 
eration  I  add  the  historical  association^ 
connected  with  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  scientific  fame 
of  its  members  ;  and  I  receive  this  testi-* 
monial  with  grateftd  acknowledgment  of 
a  distinguished  honor." 


BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION,  1869- 

From  **  Eogioeerlof .** 


Bridge  construction  has  been  advanc- 
ing rapidly  during  the  past  year,  and 
Erincipally  in  the  IFnited  States.  Nature 
as  been  kind  to  American  engineers  in 
giving  them  great  obstacles  to  overcome, 
while  necessity  has  rigidly  limited  outlay  ; 
and  hence  arises  a  i^ecial  fertility  of  in-* 
vention  and  a  special  class  of  worki 

But  Holland  has  been  building  large 
bridges  too,  and  Russia  is  just  commenc- 
ing on  a  greater  scale  than  any  other 
European  country.  Hitherto  her  railway 
bridges  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
made  of  timber^  and  are  to  be  replaced. 
Especially  on  the  Nicolai  Railway,  it  has 
been  recently  decided  to  reconstruct  sixty^ 
eight  wooden  viaducts — a  decision  has- 
tened through  the  destruction  of  one 
1,200  ft  long  by  fira  Noft  much  has  been, 
done  as  yet  in  Hungary,  but  last  year  saw 
the  preliminary  measures  taken  for  a  large 
amount  of  heavy  bridge  work  in  the 
future.  The  great  bridge  crossing  the 
Hollandch  Diep — the  Waal  and  Maos  es- 
tuary— to  join  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam 
by  an  unbroken  line  of  railway,  is  ia  prog- 
ress. The  contracts  for  this  work  were 
let  to  Van  Ylissengen  And  Van  Heel,  of 
Amsterdam,  just  at  the  termination  of 


is  in  14  openingsof  828.ft.  each.    A  itain  i 


France  with  the  central  part  of  Holland, 
has  involved  in  its  length  the  construction 
of  3  large  bridges  within  a  distance  of  10 
miles,  oyer  the  Maas,  the  Lek,  and  the 
Waal,  the  two  former  of  which  are  th<i 
channels  by  which  the  Rhine  reaches  th0 
sea,  and  over  which  important  bridges  at 
Bommel  and  Cr^veooeur  are  in  course  of 
erection.  The  former  of  these,  which  is 
now  on  the  point  of  completion,  consists  of 
8  openings,  each  of  187  ft.,  and  3  of  393  ft 
8  in.  Its  cost  has  been  jS271,G26.  The 
Cr^vecGBur  bridge  crossingthe  Maas  has 
10  openings,  each  of  187  ft,  and  one  main 
span  of  328  ft.  This  work,  which  has 
been  undertaken  for  the  sum  of  i^3,000^ 
will  not  be  finished  until  the  close  of  the 
present  year.  In  the  north  of  Holland^ 
also,  the  railway  between  Zwolle  and 
Leuwarden  has  been  completed  by  the 
bridge  across  the  Tsselin,  lO  spans,  one 
of  imich  is  321  ft  6  in.  in  the  dear,  the 
rest  of  the  viaduct  being  made  up  with 
smaller  openings,  among  which  is  a  swing 
span  of  51  ft  6  in.  in  length. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  a  suspeni^ 
sion  bridge  across  the  Moldau,  at  Prague, 
was  opened  for  traffia  It  is  intended  for 
loot  passengers  only,  and  is  629  ft  in 


1868,  for  a  price  of  iS122,260.    The  bridge ;  length,  the  space  being  divided  with  a  cen«> 


tral pier.    The  width  of  platform  isvery 


line,  undertaken  by  the  State  in  1860  forj  inconsiderable,  being  only  11  ft     It  is 
the  purpose  of  connecting  Belgium. an4^  wort)^  -noting  that  the  lii^  forming  the 
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•easpensioQ  chams  are  of  Bessemer  steel; 
the  oontract  price  was  iS18,500. 
[  In  February  last  a  stone  bridge  at  Fu- 
jcecchio,  over  the  Arno,  wafii  completed. 
Jit  consists  of  5  arches  of  about  74  ft.  each, 
and  cost  some  iS8,500. 
:  The  arched  bridge  of  Bessemer  steel 
which,  it  will  be  recollected,  carried  the 
.Quai  d'Orsay  oyer  the  road  between  the 
Exhibition  and  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  has 
been  removed,  and  re-erected  on  its  per- 
manent site  over  the  Vilaine,  at  Port^e- 
Hoches.  In  its  temporary  x)osition  the 
arched  girder^,  11  in  number,  had  one 
clear  span  of  82  ft,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
necessary  width.  In  its  present  position, 
however,  it  has  been  lengthened  out  into  8 
3pans,  toch  composed  Si  4  ribs,  giving  a 
width  between  the  parapets  of  19.  ft  Bin. 
The  total  .cost 'of  the  steel  work  of  this 
bridge  was  but  iS2,612. 
.  We  have  to  turn,  howeyer,  to  America 
to  find  the  great  examples  of  bridge  con- 
struction during  the  past  year.  The  ex- 
tension of  railways  westward,  across  the 
great  rivers  of  the  Continent,  have  in- 
volved much  woirk;  bijit  two  of  the  principal 
bridges  are  in  progress  to  e^ct  a  metro- 
politon  oommunreation.  Of  these  the  first 
IS  that  intended  to  connect  New  York  city 
with  Brooklyn,  and  will  span  the  East 
£iver  with  a  clear  stretch  of  1,600  ft  This 
was  Mir.  John  A.  Boobling's  last  and  great- 
.est  work,  at  the  first  stage  of  which  he  lost 
liis  life.  The  bridge  is,  however,  being 
carried  out  by  his  son,  and  when  comple- 
ted will  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  Dur- 
jngla$^  year  the  caissons  for  the  founda- 
tions have  been  partially  built,  and  con- 
siderable eiLCftkvation  <m  the  site  of  the 
piers  is  being  carried  on.  When  comple- 
ted the  towers  will  have  a  total  height  of 
300  ft,  and  will  carry  the  wire  cables,  from 
which  will  be  suspended  a  double  road- 
way for  passenger  and  street  railway 
traffia 

*  Second  in  importance  is  the  arched  road 
]bridge  over  the  Mississippi  at  St  Louis, 
with  its  central  span  of  616  ft.,  and  two 
Bide  arches  of  497  ft  each.  This  enor- 
mous structure,  designed  for  railway  as 
well  as  passenger  trS^c,  is  well  in  prog- 
.ress,  under  the  superintendence  of  its 
jixngineer,  Mr.  James  B.  Eads.  It  will  be 
^reiaembered  that  we  have  described  this 
,work  at  gi'eat  lens^  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  *'  Enpfineering,-  and  that  on  page  846, 
we  published  a  Targe  engraving  showing 


its  general  d^gn^  as  well  as  the  details  of 
its  construction.  Its  total  cost  will  be 
about  £6U>,000. 

The  Quincy  Bridge,  although  actually 
opened  foi;  traffic  in  1868,  may  be  included 
amongst  the  last  year's  bridge-work  of 
the  States.  This  is  the  longest  bridge 
spanning  the  Mississippi,  the  river  at  the 
point  of  crossing  being  8,260  ft.  in  width, 
the  navigation  channel^  however,  being 
only  800  or  900  ft  broad.  The  bridge  is 
divided  into  seventeen  spans,  two  of  260 
ft,  three  of  200  ft,  eleven  of  137  ft,  and 
one  large  draw  span  360  ft  long,  the 
girder  of  the  latter  being  36  ft  in  depth. 
The  piers  of  the  fixed  spans  are  all  of 
masonry;  that  of  the  swing  is  formed  of 
four  wrought-iron  Cylinders  14  ft  in  dia- 
meter, sunk  through  60  ft  from  the  watei: 
level;  upon  the  top  of  these  a  turntable, 
30  ft.  diameter,  restis,  and  carries  the  span. 
The  total  cost  of  the  work,  designed  and 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  C  Clarke  for 
the  Quincy  Eailroad  Bridge  Company, 
was  JS216,000. 

At  Omaha^  ire  the  State  of  Iowa,  four 
railway  companies — the  Union  Pacific, 
the  Chicago  and  North- Western,  the  Chi- 
cago ftnd  Burlington,  and  the  Chicago 
and  Rock  Island — combined  last  year  in 
the  construction  of  a  long  bridge  across 
the  Missouri,  designed  by  Genetal  G.  M. 
Dodge,  the  Engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  This  bridge  is  2,800  ft  in 
length,  divided  into  11  spans  of  260  ft 
ea^,<  resting  upon  concrete  filled  cast- 
iron  cylinders, 8  ft  8  in.  in  diameter. 
Some  of  them  req[uire  to  be  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  •  70 '  ft  b'jlow  low-water  mark, 
making  the  total  length  of  column  139  ft 
The  superstructure  of  this  bridge  id 
formed  of  ordinary  wrought  trussed  gird- 
ers, with  cast-iron  top  member.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  bridge  itself  approaches  three 
miles  in  length  are  also  required,  princi*- 
pally  formed  of  trestle  work. 

Action  has  also  been  taken  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Cornwall  Bridge,  to  cross  the 
Hudson  river,  about  40  miles  above  New 
York  city.  The  total  length  of  this  work^ 
with  approaches,  will  be  2,600  ft,  the 
clear  span  1,600  ft,  the  same  as  that  of 
the  East  Biver  bridge^  and  the  height 
of  the  towei-s  280  ft  The  platforms^ 
railroad  and  passenger,  would  be.  car? 
ried  by  wire  cables  (70,300  miles  of 
wire  would  be  required),  upon  Mr.  Boeb- 
ling's.  system,   and  the  estimate  of.  the 
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whole  work  is  £500,000.  The  m&in  ob- 
ject attained  b;  this  bridge  would  be  the 
transfer  of  the  vast  coal  traffic  of  the  Had- 
■onrivertotheraUwaycompanieH  between 
Pennsylvania  and  the  New  England 
States. 

Last  January,  a  new  bridge  across  the 
Niagara  river,  about  half  a  mile  below  the 
Falls,  was  opened  for  general  traffic.  This 
work  was  erected  by  Mr.  Samuel  Keefer, 
for  the  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge  Com- 
pany, under  two  charters,  one  from  the 
StaU)  of  New  York  and  one  from  Canada. 
The  total  authorized  capital  was  $400,000. 

This  magnificent  bridge  spans  the  gorge 
of  the  Niagara  river,  where  its  depth  is 
180  ft.,  and  its  rocky  aides  rise  up  some 
80  ft,  to  the  level  of  the  table  land  above. 
The  span  between  the  points  of  suspen- 
sion is  1,268  ft.  4  in.,  and  the  deflection 
of  the  cables  in  the  centre  is  90  ft  The 
towers  are  100  ft  in  height,  built  of  white 

Siine,  and  disposed  in  pairs,  each  in  the 
orm  of  a  truncated  cone,  28  ft.  square  at 
the  base,  aud  4  ft.  square  at  the  top.  The 
towers  are  placed  13  ft,  apart  (in  the 
clear)  at  the  base,  and  they  are  braced 
together  at  intervals  for  their  whQie 
height.  Two  cables  carry  the  platfonn 
over  the  towers,  where  they  are  42  ft, 
apart,  converging  to  13  ft  apart  at  the 
centre  of  the  bridge.  Each  cable  is  com- 
posed of  7  ropes,  twisted  from  7  strands, 
and  every  strand  contains  19  wires,  155 
in.  in  diameter.  All  the  wires  in  the 
cables  were  drawn  in  one  length,  so  tliat 
the  cables  are  without  apUee  or  weld  from 
end  to  end. 

The  platform  is  supported  by  a  combi- 
nation of  diagonal  and  vertical  rods;  of 
the  former  there  are  48  in  all,  reaching 
from  the  towers  half  way  to  the  centre  of 
the  bridge.  They  are  formed  of  wire  rope 
varying  in  diameter  from  4J  to  3  in.,  ac- 
cording to  their  position.  The  vertical 
suspenders  are  also  of  wire  rope  ^  of  an 
inch  diameter,  and  placed  at  intervals  of 
5  ft  There  are  altogether  4fi0  of  these, 
representing  an  aggregate  strength  of 
4.800  tons.  In  addition  to  these  supports, 
64  guys  are  introduced  to  steady  the  plat- 
form, of  these  28  are  on  the  wp-streom, 
and  26  on  the  down-stream  side.  These 
extend  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  bridge 
and  are  moored  into  the  rocks  on  each 
Bide.  The  roadway  is  stiffened  by  a  light 
wood  and  iron  longitudinal  truss,  6  ft. 
8  in.  deep,  and  going  down  2  ft  6  in.  be- 


low the  platform  level.  Transverse  floor 
beams  of  pine,  bolted  together  in  pairs, 
and  placed  in  groups  at  intervals  of  5  ft, 
rest  upon  the  longitudinal  girders,  and 
upon  tnese  is  placed  the  flooring,  formed 
of  two  thicknesses  of  pine  1 1  in.  tiiick. 

In  Philadelphia,  a  new  bridge  across 
the  Schuylkill  has  been  set  in  haud,  with 
two  platforms,  the  one  to  remove  the  rail- 
woy  from  the  level  of  the  streets  through 
which  it  ran,  to  the  infinite  inconvenience 
of  the  street  traffic,  and  the  other  to  effect 
an  improved  communication  between  the 
large  streets  of  the  city.  When  com- 
pleted, this  bridge  will  have  a  clear  span 
of  340  ft,  a  width  of  50  ft.  and  a  depth 
of  trass  of  85  ft.  The  work  is  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Linville,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

On  the  New  Haven,  Middletown,  and 
Willimautic  Railroad,  between  New  York 
and  Boston,  a  bridge  to  span  the  Con- 
necticut has  been  decided  on.  Its  total 
length  is  1,248  ft,  and  2  of  the  spans 
will  be  formed  to  swing,  with  openings  of 
160  ft.  each.  The  clear  headway  above 
the  water  is  42  ft.,  and  the  depth  of  the 
truss  is  20  ft. 

At  the  begimning  of  last  year  an  im- 
portant bridge  over  the  Mississipi,  at 
Dubuque.  Iowa,  was  opened  for  the  ac- 
comodation of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Its  total  length  is  1,760  ft,  divided 
into  7  spans,  the  principal  of  which  is  a 
swing  of  460  ft.  long,  and  turning  on  a 
centre  pier  20  ft  in  width.  This  bridge 
was  constructed  by  the  Keystone  Bridge 
Company,  of  Pittsburg,  in  less  than  8 
months. 

Lastly,  among  American  bridges  of  the 
past  year,  we  may  mention  the  great  work 
across  the  Missouri  river  at  Kansas  City, 
designed  and  erected  by  Mr,  0.  Chanute, 
and  representing  one  of  the  most  succeaa- 
fnl  examples  of  bridge  construction  in 
America.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge 
is  1,387  ft,  dirided  into  7  spans,  one  of 
which  is  a  draw  spaa  363  ft.  in  length. 
Besides  the  bridge  itself  the  approa^ea 
involved  the  constniction  of  2,360  ft  of 
trestle  work  viaduct.  We  have  so  r^ 
cently  described  this  work,  that  we  need 
hardly  refer  to  it  again  in  any  detail;  it 
j  will  be  remembered  that  the  great  diffi- 
culties lay  in  the  foundations,  and  that 
I  the  rapid  current,  the  impetnous  floods, 
and  the  ever  shifting  bottom,  brought 
about  some  failures,  and  necessitated  on 
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''dinost  noprecedented  amount  of  skill  and 
care  on  the  part  of  the  able  engineer  to 
vhom  this  work  was  iotrueted. 

At  home,  with  twu  notable  exceptions, 
ve  have  but  httle  to  show  for  the  past 
year's  work  in  bridge  con  str action. 

At  Halifax,  a  cast-iron  arched  bridge, 
in  2  spBQH,  by  l^Ir.  John  Froser,  of  Leeds, 
has  been  completed  ;  the  openings  ore 
«a«h  160  ft,  with  a  rise  of  Ifi  feet.  The 
arcbitectnral  effect  of  ttiis  bridge  is  good, 
and  the  spandrel  filling  and  parapet  well 
designed. 

The  two  great  metropohtan  bridges 
hare  been  finished  this  year — the  Hoi- 
bom  Viaduct  and  Blockfnars  Bridge. 

At  the  Woolwich  Arsenal,  ^le  pier  de- 
■igned  by  Mr,  J.  W.  Orover,  for  the  ship- 
ping and  unshipping  of  gnns,  is  in  prog- 
ress. This  pier  has  a  total  length  of 
328  ft,  divided  into  6  spans  of  48  ft.  each. 
The  width  of  the  platform  is  22  ft.  6  in., 
and  the  size  of  the  pier-head  is  40  by  50  ft 
A  30  ton  crane,  resting  upon  a  7  ft  di- 
ameter cyUnder,  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  pier.  The  cost  of  this  work  will  be 
JEIO.OOO. 

Th«  proposition  for  the  iridening  of 
Londutt  Bridge  has  been  seriously  dis- 
cussed daring  the  past  year,  and  many 
schemes  have  been  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Common  Council  Of 
these  we  need  only  say  that  not  one, 
which  proposes  to  add  considerablv  to  the 
width  of  the  platform,  whether  by  can- 
tilevers, or  girders  placed  alongside  the 
existing  structure,  at  all  fulfils  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  action  would  ever  be  taken  to 
carry  out  alterations  which  would  mar 
the  bridge  entirely;  but  it  in  an  oditional 
security  that  the  foundations  of  London 
Bridge  have  all  their  work  to  do  in  carry- 
ing the  structure  as  it  at  present  stantK 
and  that  any  additional  load  could  not  be 
tafely  apphed.  Meanwhile  attention  is 
turned  towards  the  practicability  of  mak- 
ing Southwnrk  Bridge  convenient  for ' 
ordinary  passenger  transit,  and  by  so 
doing  to  divert  part  of  the  London 
Bridge  traffic. 

A  new  bridge  across  the  Thames  at 
Wandsworth  has  recently  been  proposed, 
and  will  doubtless  be  decided  upon.  The 
design,  however,  has  not  yet  been  pre- 
pared. 

Finally,  we  may  refer  to  the  Pons  Asi- 
noram,  or  Boutet's  Bridge,  designed  to 


cross  the  Channel  between  Dover  and 
Calais,  in  any  number  of  spans  desired, 
and  comprismg  besides,  the  advantages 
of  houses  of  refuge  at  the  piers  for  ship- 
wrecked mariners,  and  such  like.  This 
bridge,  we  need  hardly  remind  our  read- 
ers, is  designed  upon  the  novel  and  scien- 
tific principle,  that  if  you  stretch  a  single 
cable  as  for  as  it  will  possibly  go  without 
rupture,  and  then  a  little  further,  it  will 
break;  but  if  you  put  half  a  dozen  such 
cables  together,  you  obtain  an  infinitely 
strong  foundation  whereon  to  construct 
But  Boutet  has  not  yet  revealed  the  se- 
cret whereby  he  stretches  cables,  not  only 
until  they  cease  to  sag,  but  have  a  con- 
siderable camber. 


A  New  Safety  Laut. — It  is  half  a  cen- 
hiry  or  thereabouts  since  the  partisans 
of  Sir  Humphey  Davy  and  of  George 
Stephenson  disputed  as  to  who  was  the 
original  inventor  of  the  safety  lamp  ;  and 
during  the  period  which  has  since  elapsed, 
several  alleged  improvements,  designed  to 
increase  its  practical  utility,  have  been 
produced.  The  most  recent  of  these  con- 
sists in  securing  the  wire  gauze  or  other 
casing  of  the  lamp  by  means  of  a  bolt, 
catch,  pawl,  or  other  similar  fastening  of 
iron  or  steel  situated  inside  the  lamp  and 
held  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  spring. 
This  bolt  or  catch,  on  the  application  of  a 
magnet  to  tlie  outside  of  the  lamp,  will 
be  withdrawn  by  the  attractive  power  of 
the  magnet,  su  as  to  allow  of  the  wire 
gauze  or  other  casing  being  removed. 


JACKETiNa  Boilers. — One  of  the  latest  of 
the  many  plans  proposed  for  prevent- 
ing the  radiation  of  heat  from  steam  boil- 
ers consists  in  applying  plaster  of  Paris 
by  surrounding  tlie  vessel  or  surface  to  be 
protected  in  some  cases,  wholly  or  in  part, 
by  an  envelope  of  sheet  iron,  lead,  wood, 
or  other  suitable  material,  placing  the  en- 
velope at  a  distance  apart  from  the  sur- 
face equal  to  the  thickness  required  for 
the  non-conducting  material.  The  plaster 
of  Paris  is  then  made  up  in  its  liquid  state 
and  run  or  poured  into  the  space  between 
the  envelope  and  surface  of  the  vessel  un- 
til the  space  is  filled.  The  plaster  of  Paris 
in  a  few  minutes  solidifies  without  the 
spnlication  of  heat,  and  the  envelope  may 
eitner  remain  permanently  or  be  removed 
after  the  sxiace  is  filled. 


Considerable  effort  liaa  lately  been  made 
to  draw  attention  to  a,  procesa  of  disiu- 
tegratioQ  of  the  gangue  ores,  particularly 
tile  gold-bearing  quartz  of  California,  by 
a  process  known  as  the  Hagan  process. 
We  have  gathered  from  various  sources 
the    following   statements    and    descrip- 

Thia  procesa  aeta  np  the  claim  that 
tliroiigh  its  am  practically  the  entire  eon- 
tents  of  any  gold  or  ail  ver- bearing  ore  can 
bo  aayed  and  made  available. 

The  method  of  treatment  ia  aa  foUowe 
The  ore,  aa  it  comes  from  the  vein,  is 
broken  to  battery  aize  before  being  put  jn 
"the  fnrnace;  and  it  will  be  observed  th'at 
this  involvea  no  expense  which  is  not 
incident  to  the  common  mill  process,  as 
all  ores  mnst  be  broken  to  proper  size  lie- 
fore  being  reduced  in  the  batteiy.  "When 
broken  as  described,  the  ore  ia  dumped 
into  a  furnace  built  of  either  stone  or 
briok,  whichever  may  be  the  cheapeat  in 
constrnction.  Thia  nirnttce  is  about  4  ft. 
in  diameter  of  ore  chamber,  by  about  20 
ft.  in  height,  a  furnace  of  this  aizs  baring 
the  capacity  of  about  20  tons.  By  thti 
decompoaition  of  superheated  steam,  a 
supply  of  oxygon  and  hydrogen  gases  is 
obtained,  and  these  gases  are  conducted 
to  the  chamber  containing  the  ore,  and 
being  brought  in  contact  with  the  raw  ore, 
they  imm  edintely  ottack  the  sulphur,  arsen  ■ 
ic,  antimony,  or  other  base  materials  which 
may  be  in  the  ore  and  expel  them  com- 
pletely, thus  removing  all  obstaclea  to  the 
amalgation  of  the  urecioua  metal ;  in  abort, 
making  the  gold  that  may  be  in  the  rock 
really  free  gold,  which  ia  then  as  suacenti- 
ble  of  amalgamation  aa  ravine  gohl.  The 
fiimplest  pan  pi-ocesa  ia  all  that  ia  needed 
to  extract  the  gold  from  the  ore  thus  treat- 
fid,  and  all  the  gold  in  tlie  ore  ia  yielded  , 
Jip,  the  loss  being  only  the  inevitable  nie- 
«hauicBl  loss  whiub  results  from  manipu-  ' 
^^_       lation  in  tlie  pane. 

^^L  In  the  case  of  silver  ores,  it  is  necesaary 
^^B  jto  chlorinize  before  amalgamation,  of 
^^V  course;  and  it  seeme remarkable  that  two 
^^^  such  inventions  as  this  Hagan-furnace 
r  process  and  Kustel'u  ehlorinatiun  process, 

I  the  two  together  seeming  to  form  a  com- 

I pleto  Bolutinn  of  the  great  and  hitherto 

^^A      unsolved  problont  of  how  to   work   re- 


bellions gold  and  silver  ores,  shoiild  be  an- 
nounced almost  aimultaneouely. 

Of  course  the  practical  value  of  this  in- 
vention depends  very  much  upon  the  cost 
of  the  process.  Regarding  this,  we  leom 
that  so  far  as  the  furnace  itself  is  concern- 
ed, it  ia  not  expensive  in  consiraction.  In 
nearly  every  locahty  where  needed,  the 
materials  may  be  foimil  upon  the  ground. 

I  The  points  to  be  sought  in  the  construc- 

I  tiou  are  strength  and  capacity.  These 
may  be  obtoined  by  the  use  of  either  atone 

!  of  brick.  In  any  ordinary  locality  a  20- 
ton  fnniace  onght  not  to  cost,  complete, 
over  £2,000;  and  a  furnace  of  50  tona' 
capacity  can  be  bought  for  leea.  propor- 

jtionally,  than  of  smaller  size;  and  the 
larger  the  fiunace  the  less  will  be  the  ex- 
pense of  tr«atment  of  the  ore,  as  the  same 

I  number  of  men  can  attend  to  either  a  20- 

,  tou  or  a  100-ton  furnace, 

j  The  coatof  treatment  per  ton  will  be  from 
50  cents  to  one  dollar  and  a  hal^  accord- 
ing as  20  or  ItM)  tons  are  treated  at  one 

'  time.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  even 
the  lowest  grades  of  ore  may  be  profitably 
treated  by  this  process,  and  this  greatly 
enhances  the  value  of  the  discovery. 

But  still  further  advantages  are  said  to 
result.  The  ore  when  treated  is  left  in  such 
a  friable  condition  that  it  is  most  easily 
reduced,  and  the  capacity  of  the  batteiy 
is  more  than  doubled,  so  that  a  five-stamp 
mill  will  reduce  more  of  the  treated  ore 
than  a  ten-stamp  mill  will  of  raw  ore. 
TbLs  advantage  will  bo  duly  appreciated 
by  those  who  know  the  coat  of  mill 
machinery;  and  the  benefits  do  not  end 
here.  Not  only  is  the  capacity  of  any 
mill  doubled,  but  the  wear  and  tear  of 
both  stamps  and  pans  is  greatly  reduced 
in  consequence  of  the  more  friable  oOtt- 
dition  of  the  treated  ore.  Considering 
these  advantages,  it  may  tnithfully  he 
affirmed  that  there  is  no  additional  cost 
by  this  process  over,  the  common  method 
of  milhng  ores,  the  gained  advantages 
more  than  compensating  for  the  cost  of 
the  furnace  treatment. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  tbiB  new 
method  may  produce  a  radical  cliange  in 
llie  machinery  for  crushing  ort's,  and  make 

;  it  ftoasible  for  us  to  avail  onrselves  of  tliat 

;  moat  desirable  of  alt  foims  of  ore-crush- 
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ing,  viz.,  dry-crushing.  We  only  make 
the  suggestion;  but  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible,  the  fact  would  be  hailed  with 
satisfaction  by  practical  mill  men,  who 
now  realize  the  extent  of  the  loss  of  pre- 
cious metal  through  the  wasteful,  but 
seemingly  unavoidable,  method  of  wet- 
crushing. 

We  \n]l  not  now  enlarge  upon  this  mat- 
ter, important  as  it  is;  but  we  have  said 
enough  to  make  it  apparent  that  if  what 
is  affirmed  of  this  process  is  true,  we  have 


cause  for  congratulating  the  public  upon 
a  discovery  of  such  vast  importance  to  the 
world  at  large.  Coming  at  a  time  when 
the  yield  of  the  precious  metals  seems 
decreasing,  and  seeming  to  promise  the 
unlocking  of  vast  stores  of  hitherto  unat- 
tainable mineral  wealth  at  a  moment  when 
this  wealth  is  most  needed,  this  invention 
seems  a  blessing  of  almost  infinite  value, 
and  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  unite 
with  us  in  the  wish  that  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it  may  be  completely  realized. 


SOMERSET  HOUSE  ACCIDENT. 

^From  "  Engineering.*' 


The  accident  at  Somerset  House — if  a 
catastrophe  resulting  from  the  operation 
of  well-known  and  immutable  laws  of 
Nature  can  fairly  be  styled  an  accident — 
has  fortunately  afforded  a  few  paragraphs 
only  in  the  daily  press.  By  good  luck, 
the  element  of  time  was  involved  in  the 
problem  of  probabilities  in  the  present 
mstance,  and  the  fall  of  the  girders,  which 
was  certain  to  occur  sooner  or  later,  took 
place  at  the  most  opportune  moment;  had 
the  girders  kept  to  their  work  but  five 
hours  longer,  the  resulting  tragedy  would 
have  afforded  a  theme  for  many  articles 
instead  of  receiving  but  the  small  publi- 
city of  a  few  casual  paragraphs. 

The  whole  history  of  the  failure  and  its 
origin  may  be  readily  explained  without 
diagrams,  and  with  the  aid  of  but  few 
figures.  The  site  of  the  accident  is  the 
east  end  of  the  river  terrace  of  Somerset 
House,  and  the  immediate  cause  .of  the 
same  was  the  fracture  of  a  cast-iron  girder, 
by  which  an  area  of  about  70  ft.  by  25  ft. 
of  the  terrace  floor  was  thrown  upon  and 
through  the  floor  underneath.  Three 
main  girders  resting  upon  piers  projecting 
from  the  general  face  of  the  wall,  by  which 
the  effective  span  was  reduced  from  25  ft. 
to  19  ft.,  di\*ided  the  length  of  70  ft.  into 
four  bays,  and  in  each  of  these  bays  three 
cross  girders,  carrying  two  ring  brick 
arches,  with  1  ft.  of  gravel  on  the  top, 
were  joggled  into  the  main  girders, 
one  cross  girder  occurring  at  the  centre 
of  the  span,  and  the  other  two  at  distan- 
ces of  3  ft  from  the  respective  piers.  It 
was  at  one  of  the  latter  points  that  the 
weakness  of  the  structure  was  first  evi- 
denced; the  fractured  section  there  dis- 

Vci.  n.— Na  a.— 18 


closed  three  terrible  flaws,  as  shown  on 
the  accompanying  cross  section,  the  one 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  bottom  flange 
being  no  less  than  11  in.  deep.     These 


flaws  were  no  doubt  induced  by  the  vicious 
form  of  the  casting  at  the  point  where  the 
cross  girder  was  dovetailed  into  the  main 
girder. 

We  propose  in  the  first  place  to  elimin- 
ate the  factor  of  safety  provided  by  the 
architect  of  the  Somerset  House  terrace, 
assuming  the  castings  to  have  been  of 
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good  quality  throughout;  ire  shall  then 
oFcertHUi  how  far  the  results  will  be  uifid- 
ified  by  the  flaws  brought  to  bght  by  the 
recent  fnilnre. 

Refttrriag  to  the  etetch  of  the  girder,  it 
will  be  seen  that  at  the  point  of  fracture, 
the  form  of  eroea  section  is  a  ^,  tb«  ver- 
tical web  being  1  ft.  G  in.  X  ^3  '".  about, 
and  the  bottom  flange  7^  in.  by  1|  in. 
average  thickness.  Between  the  cross 
girders  a  top  flange  3J  in.  wide  is  intro- 
dnced,  but  of  course  this  does  not  affect 
the  Btrengtli  of  the  girder  as  far  as  the 
present  inTeatigation  is  concerned.  The 
calculated  moment  of  resistance  of  the 
cross  section  (M)  in  feet  X  "Q"'"^^  inches 
is  M^IO.8  for  compreaaion,  and  M:^17 
for  tension.  It  will,  therefore,  be  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  the  tenaile  strains  ouly. 
The  dead  load  of  the  superstructure  being 
2  cwt.  per  sq.  ft,  it  follows  that  the  load 
upon  the  main  girders,  including  the 
weight  of  the  girders  themselves,  will  re- 
solve itself  into  3  weights  of  13  tons  each 
— one  at  the  centre  of  the  19  ft.  span,  and 
the  others  3  ft.  from  each  bearing.  The 
moment,  m,  of  the  load  at  the  latter  points 
will  of  course  be  m=ia.5X3=58.5  foot 
tons,  and  at  the  centre  on  additionfll 
amount  of  6.5X6.5=12.25  foot  tons; 
hence,  at  the  middle  of  the  span,  the  poiat 
of  maximum  stress,  m^lOO.75.  Divid- 
ing m  by  M,  we  get  the  maximum  ap- 
pari^nl  unit  strain  F,  upon  the  metal,  equal 
to  3.44  tons  per  sq.  in,  at  points  3  ft  from 
the  bearings  of  the  gii'der,  and  to  5,93 
tons  per  sq.  in.  at  the  centre  of  the  span. 
Now  the  ultimate  value  of  F  in  cast-iron 
girders  of  the  form  of  cross  section  under 
consideration  may  be  shown,  upon  the 
principles  advanced  in  a  previous  paper 
(Strain  on  Beams,  "Engineering,"  vol.  v., 
p.  390),  to  be  equal  to  1.29  times  the  di- 
rect tensile  resistance  of  the  material; 
hence,  estimating  the  latter  resis^tance  at 
the  fair  amount  of  7  tons  per  sq.  in.,  the 
ultimate  apparent  strength  of  the  same 
iron  in  the  girder  form  would  be  9  tons 
per  sq.  in.  This  result  ia  corroborated  by 
two  of  Mr.  Fairbairn'a  experiments 
on  precisely  similar  forms  of  beams,  in 
wliicU  the  value  of  F  avenged  9.1  tons 
per  sq.  in. 

Adopting  the  preceding  value,  then, 
the  factor  of  safety  provided  in  the  friic- 
tured  girders  would  be  9  tons-f-3.44  tons 
E=2.6  at  points  3  ft  from  the  supports, 
and  9-=-5.93=1.6  at  the  centre  of  the  span 


— that  is  to  say,  even  upon  the  false  hy- 
pothesis of  good  iron  and  sound  custin^B, 
the  girders  were  loaded  up  to  two-thirds 
of  the  breaking  weight  1 

But,  as  the  fractni'c  did  not  occur  at 
the  centre  of  the  girder,  but  at  a  point  3 
ft.  from  the  support,  it  is  evident  that  the 
latter  section  was  relatively  the  weaker, 
and  it  follows  as  a  corollary  that  the  flaws 
in  the  casting  must  have  reduced  ita 
strength  at  least  45  per  cent  There  are 
no  theoretical  objections  to  this  conclusion, 
for  it  was  shown  in  the  pap  r  aheady  cited 
that  the  loss  of  strength  in  a  flat  bottom- 
ed  rail  with  a  hole  on  one  side  of  the 
flange  amounted  to  one-third  of  the  whole, 
although  the  loss  of  sectional  area  in  the 
bottom  member  of  the  gii-der  rail  waa  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  area  of  the 
metal  in  tension.  There  is  nothing  sur- 
prising, therefore,  in  finding  a  loss  of  50 
per  cent,  in  strength  accompanying  the 
loss  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  area  of  the  bot- 
tom flange  of  the  broken  cast-iron  girder. 

The  probable  loss  of  strength,  on  account 
of  the  flaws  actually  measurable,  being  at 
least  60  per  cent,  it  follows  that  the  unit 
strain  at  the  point  of  fracture  coidd  have 
been  no  less  than  6.88  tone  per  sq.  in.,  of 
in  round  numbers,  ^  of  the  ultimate  resist- 
anee  of  the  iron.  Now,  Mr.  Fairboim 
found  that  a  cast-iron  bar  would  sustain  a 
perfeotly  quiescent  load,  equal  to  95  per 
cent,  of  the  breaking  weight,  fur  some 
months,  before  failing,  and  that  when  the 
load  was  diminished  to  75  per  cent,  the 
deflection  continually  increased  during 
the  five  years  of  observation,  and  of  course 
such  aphenomenouclearlyprognoatioated 
the  u1timat«  failure  of  the  bar.  There  Is 
nothing  illogical,  then,  in  the  cast-iron 
beams  of  the  Somerset  House  terrace 
sustaining  a  load  equal  to  f  of  the  break- 
ing w^eight  without  any  signs  of  weakness 
even  had  it  been  for  half  a  century,  and 
their  final  failure  is  but  interesting  con- 
firmotory  evidence  of  the  previously  oscei- 
taiued  fact,  that,  under  such  conditions,  a 
grand  crash  must  ultimately  ensue.  \f'e 
do  not  know  who  designed  the  girders, 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  he  is  responsible 
for  the  accident.  Possibly  the  imposition 
of  12  in.  of  gravel  over  the  tiles  covering 
the  jack  arches  was  not  contemplated  Ir^ 
the  designer;  if  so,  we  can  ouly  hold  him 
responsible  for  a  working  load  equtd  to  ^ 
of  the  breaking  load;  and  iu  instances 
where  dead  load  alone  has  to  be  sostained, 
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icb  n  margin  of  Htrengtb  is  quite  justifi- 
able. Under  tbe  load  actually  iiupOBed, 
however,  the  large  diiung-haU,  70  ft.  by 
25  ft.,  could  only  be  cooipared  to  a  Brob- 
dignagiaa  mouse-trap,  and  wo  care  not  to 
dwell  upon  the  calamitous  results  which 
woidd  have  followed  the  coming  down 
of  the  ti'ap  hod  it  occurred  at  feeding 
time. 

Tlie  simple  facts  of  the  case  are,  that  the 
girders  were  carrying  two-thii-da  of  their 


calculated  breaking  weight,  and  probably 
would  be  carrying  the  same  at  tbe  present 
time,  had  not  tbe  presence  of  some  esten- 
»ive  flaws  in  one  of  the  girders  at  a  point 
3  ft  from  the  support  induced  failure  at 
that  relatively  httle  strained  portion  of 
the  girder.  The  fall  of  one  girder  was  of 
course  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
whole.  We  leave  our  architectural  and 
building  friendfi  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions. 


t 

^Ruthi 

^^^erizi 


BUENING  POWDERED  COAL. 


Tn  the  breaking  and  screening  of  coal   obtained  aa  well  from  the   comminuted 


the  mines  there  is  much  dust  au<l  pul- 
;ed  material  made,  for  which,  in  this 
country  at  least,  little  or  no  use  has  been 
found.  In  England  local  accumulations 
of  like  character,  at  available  points,  have 
been  disposed  of  in  the  fabrication  of  so- 
called  ■'  patent  fuel,"  and  a  product  simi- 
lar to  this,  made  by  compressing  the  duet 
into  blocks  with  some  bituminous  sub- 
stance, has  been  for  eome  time  in  use 


material  adverted  to  aa  from  that  of  the 
larger  and  usual  commercial  sizes.  Our 
English  exchanges  speak  of  a  furnace,  of 
the  construction  of  which  we  have  no  de- 
tailed description,  by  which,  it  is  claimed, 
powdered  fuel  can  be  effectually  and  pro- 
fitably burned.  If  in  this  country  any 
efficient  apparatus  of  the  kind  has  been 
made,  it  has  not  come  to  our  notice. 
Meanwhile  the  coal-refuse   heaps  grow 


the    boiler    furnaces    of    Freuch    steam    broader  and  higher,  and  make 

vessels.     With  us  the  numerous  projects    dent  the  truth  that  in  them  is  the  need  of 

for   making  a   condensed  fuel  from  the  I  ao  invention  which  the  boasted  ingenuity 


waste  have  met  with  little  or  no  favor  ; 
possibly  because  the  anthracite  dust,  to 
the  utilization  of  which  these  plans  have 
tended,  is  leas  useful  for  the  purpose  than 
that  from  bituminous  coal,  but  principally 
because  projectors  have  aimed  to  manu- 
facture the  artificial  fuel  from  the  dust 
collected  at  the  mine-s,  where  the  beat 
trades  of  cool  for  burning  can  be  sold  at 
figures  for  less  than  the  coat  of  making 
the  compressed  material  The  success 
experienced  abroad  in  making  use  of  re- 
fuse, already  brought  to  or  near  the  place 
of  consumption,  is,  therefore,  no  parallel 
to  what  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
result  from  any  attempt  to  midie  it  in  di- 
rect competition  with  tbe  coal  at  the 
mouth  of  the  pits.  It  being,  therefore, 
donbtfiil  whether  artificial  liiei  can  be  pro- 
fitably mode  on  any  extended  scale  with 
ns.  it  behooves  inventors  to  seek  for  some 
other  means  of  ntihzing  the  immense 
qnaDtities  of  dust  and  refuse  now  lying 
Uaclesa  wherever  our  great  coal-fields  are 
worked.  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
it  this  may  be  found  in  apparatna  for 
lug  powdered  fuel,  which  could  be 


of  American  projectors  has  thus  far  foiled 
to  provide. 

Experiments,  most  of  them  made 
abroad,  have  shown  that  there  are  several 
essentials  to  any  practical  means  of  burn- 
ing powdered  fuel.  Provision  must  be 
made  for  the  regular  supply  of  the  mate- 
rial to  the  iire'bos,  and  for  the  adjustment 
of  such  supply  when  desired.  The  pow- 
dered fuel  must  be  very  perfectly  mingled 
with  air  previous  to  combustion.  The 
arrangement  of  ports  nkust  be  such  that 
all  resultant  slog  or  cinder  may  be  readily 
removed.  Space  must  be  afforded  for  the 
complete  combnstion  of  all  the  particles 
before  the  gaaes  make  their  exit ;  and  the 
wrhole  construction  must  be  such  that  no 
more  than  average  skill  and  intelligence 
bo  reijuired  in  its  management  and  repair. 

Although  somewhat  formidable  in  array,  ' 
none  of  these  requisites  appear  to  be  in- 
Biirmoun table.  They  could,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  overcome  by  suitable  mechauical 
appliances,  the  cost  of  operating  which 
would  be  shght  in  comparison  with  the 
advantages  which  would  be  gained  bv 
their  successful  apphoation.   Theoretically 
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considered,  the  uniform  feeding  of  the 
material,  which  is  mainly  interfered  with 
by  its  damp  condition,  would  be  insured 
by  causing  it  to  pass  between  rollers  to  a 
centrifugal  distributer,  by  which  the  sep- 
aration of  its  particles  would  be  very 
thoroughly  secured.  From  the  distributer 
its  passage  to  the  lire-box  could  be  aided 
by  the  direct  action  of  an  air-blast,  which 
would  insure  the  fulfilment  of  the  second 
of  the  conditions  previously  adverted  to. 
The  others,  matters  more  '  of  mechanical 
judgment  than  of  invention,  could  un- 
doubtedly be  provided  for  by  simple  means 
were  the  two  former  eflfectually  met,  either 
in  the  manner  sketched  or  in  a  different 
one. 

As  to  how  far  such  theoretic  ideas  will 
apply  in  practice  can,  of  course,  only  be 
found  out  by  careful  experiment.  It  is 
about  time,  moreover,  in  these  days  of 
high-priced  fuel,  that  the  refuse  coal-dust 
be  put  to  some  useful  purpose,  the  most 


obvious  of  which  is,  of  course,  the  genera- 
tion of  steam,  although  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  employed  as  well  in 
furnaces  designed  for  other  functions. 
It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  so  little 
has  been  even  attempted  in  utihzing  this 
refuse  fuel.  The  engines  of  steam  saw- 
mills are  driven  by  the  combustion  of 
damp  sawdust,  fed  regularly  to  the  boiler 
furnaces  by  suitable  agitating  and  feeding 
devices,  and  in  tanneries  the  soaked  tan- 
bark  from  the  pits  is  burned  in  apparatus 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  effecting,  even 
in  small  establishments,  an  annual  saving 
of  many  hundreds  of  dollars.  Success 
having  been  obtained  w^ith  these  materials, 
certainly  not  less  refractory  to  combustion 
than  coal-dust,  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  same  result  could  be 
readily  reached  with  the  latter,  were  the 
same  degree  of  attention  expended  upon 
it. 


THE  KESISTANCE  OF  VESSELS. 


From  "The  Engineer." 


At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee 
of  the  British  Association,  held  at  Nor- 
wich last  year,  it  was  resolved  that  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Merrifield, 
F.R.S.,  Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder,  Captain  Douglas 
Galton,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  F.  Galton,  F.R.S., 
Professor  Rankine,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  W. 
Froude,  should  be  appointisd  to  report  on 
the  state  of  existing  knowledge  on  the 
Stability,  Propulsion,  and  Sea-going  Quah- 
ties  of  Ships,  and  as  to  the  appHcation 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  on  these  subjects. 
We  now  subjoin  the  first  report  which  has 
been  made  by  this  committee,  a  report  the 
value  of  which  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 

FIRST   REPORT. 

Prepared  for  the  Committee,  by  Mr  C,  W. 

Merrifield. 

The  subject  referred  to  us  is  a  very  large 
one ;  and,  having  regard  both  to  the  space 
which  a  complete  report  on  such  a  matter 
would  require,  and  to  the  time  at  our  dis- 
posal for  making  it,  we  have  thought  it 
best  to  lay  before  the  present  meeting  a 
first  report,  in  which  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  resistance  which  ships  offer  to  propul- 
^zor>,  and  to  their  behavior  in  respect  to  roll- 


ing.  These  are,  in  their  several  directions, 
the  preHminary  subjects  necessary  to  the 
inquii-y  committed  to  us ;  and  they  are 
also  the  parts  of  naval  science  on  which 
exact  experiment  appears  to  be  most  ur- 
gently needed,  both  for  the  direct  knowl- 
edge of  these  branches,  and  also  as  a 
foundation  for  experiments  on  propulsion 
and  the  other  applications  which  depend 
upon  them.  Knowledge  of  the  work  to 
be  done  should  precede  the  selection  of 
the  tool  with  which  it  is  to  be  performed. 

RESISTANCE. 

Total  Residance, — The  question  of  re- 
sistance may  be  treated  in  two  ways — 
either  in  gross,  as  regards  the  power  re- 
quired to  drive  a  vessel  of  certain  form 
and  dimensions  at  a  specified  rate  ;  or,  in 
detail,  as  regards  the  exact  way  in  which 
the  vessel  and  the  propeller  act  and  re- 
act upon  the  water  which  they  disturb. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  but  Httle  con- 
nection established  between  the  phenome- 
na of  detail  and  the  general  result,  the 
former  not  being  imderstood  with  any 
reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  and  the 
latter  also  being  far  from  settled  with 
precision. 
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_  The  vai-iable  elementa  which  go  to  make 
the  resistance  what  it  is,  are  chiefly  velo- 
city, form,  condition  of  surface,  aud  ab- 
solute dimension.  The  effect  of  form  is 
as  varied  as  the  nnmber  of  forms  which 
can  be  given  to  a  floating  body.  As  re- 
gards dimension,  assuming  the  forms  to 
be  diametrically  the  same,  it  has  been 
found  that  vessels  of  different  absolute 
size  do  not  correspond  in  the  degree  of 
resistance  which  they  encounter,  whether 
in  smooth  water  or  in  waves.  It  wilt  also 
be  seen  that  the  absolute  length  of  a  ship, 
considered  irrespectively  of  breadth  or 
depth,  has  a  direct  influence  on  the  re- 
sistance. 

As  regards  velocity,  it  is  usual  to  assume, 
in  books  on  hydro dj'uamics,  that  the  re- 
sistance of  water  varies  as  the  square  of 
the  speed.  For  the  purposes  of  uaval 
^Brchitecture,  this  can  only  be  taken  to  be 
;llly  trae  under  certain  limitingcondi- 
i,  beyond  which  the  law  of  the  squares 
deviates  widely  from  the  observed  facts. 
It  npponrs  to  be  probable  that  this  in- 
crease, as  the  square  of  the  speed,  is 
rather  a  minimum  than  a  general  rule  of 
increase  ;  and  that  such  a  minimum  is 
only  attained  by  sliips  of  good  fori 
of  a  length  which  is  a  certain  function  of 
the  speed-  The  vague  words,  tjood  form, 
are  used  designedly  ;  it  being  still  uncer- 
tain what  the  best  form  may  be,  aud  what 
extent  of  deviation  from  it  takes  the  ves- 
sel out  of  its  operation.  When  the  vessel 
is  shoi-ter  than  a  certain  limit  of  length 
depending  on  the  velocity,  the  resistance 
seems  to  increase  more  rapiiUy  than  the 
square,  and  the  power  needed  to  drive  the 
ship  consequently  increases  faster  than 
the  cube  of  the  velocity. 

It  may  save  confusion  to  remark  thfit 
the  measure  of  nuance  is  referred  to  a 
a  unit  of  distance,  while  power  is  referred 
to  a  unit  of  time.  For  any  law  of  resist- 
ance, therefore,  the  power  varies  as  the 
product  of  the  resistance  and  speed,  and 
where  the  velocity  varies,  we  have  simply 
to  use  the  corresponding  integral  formula. 

As  already  remarked,  the  h-tuthig/urmu- 
ttE  of  the  resistance  to  water  are  :  ' 

BotV'.HPaHVaT', 
the  latter  being  the  strictly  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  former.  There  is  but 
little  disagreement  among  writers  up  to 
this  point.  But  the  moment  we  attempt 
either  to  assign  values  to  the  constants 


of  the  equations  which  they  imply,  or 
to  introduce  the  corrections  depending 
on  the  complex  phenomena,  which  always, 
more  or  less,  mask  the  mere  question  of 
fluid  resistance,  we  find  very  little  agree- 


The  chief  elements  of  the  resistance  of 
water  to  a  body  moving  through  it  are: 

1.  The  direct  hvad  i-esiKlance,  due  to  the 
work  of  thrusting  the  water  to  the  right  or 
left,  with  or  without  vertical  motion,  in 
order  to  make  way  for  the  body  to  pass. 

2.  The  sk-in  resislance,  or  friction  of  the 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  moving  body, 
combined  with  the  effect  of  surface  eddies 
and  other  minute  phenomena. 

3.  The  I>ack  prensure,  due  to  the  dimin- 
ished pressure  in  rear  of  the  moving  body 
aud  in  wake  of  any  corners  ur  unfairness 
of  surface  which  may  cause  eddies. 

4.  In  addition  to  those,  there  are  the 
phenomena  of  capillarity  and  of  the  vis- 
cosity of  water.  These  are  of  impor- 
tance as  regards  minute  bodies,  including 
even  small  models.  But  for  large  ships, 
tliey  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  in  the 
arbitrary  constant  of  skin  resistance.  This 
fourth  head  may,  therefore,  be  neglected, 

I  except  when  we  wiali  to  pass  from  ships 

'  to  models. 

For  extreme  shapes  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  three  leading  elements  of  resist- 
ance can  be  grouped  under  one  term. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  for 
vessels  of  a  certain  form,  they  all  involve, 
with  a  respectable  degree  of  approxima- 


among  those  which  offer,  cteterU  paribus, 
the  least  resistance.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  foiTOulfc  depending  on  skin 
resistance  may  be  made  to  include  the 
other  two  by  merely  altering  the  constants. 
We  conjecture  that,  when  authors  state 
that  certain  elements  of  the  resistance 
may  practically  be  neglected,  tliey  usually 
mean  that  they  can  be  accounted  for  in 
assigning  the  values  to  the  arbitrary  con- 
stants, which,  in  any  case,  must  be  deter- 
mined from  esperiment.  We  have  named 
vessels  o/"  a  certain  farm  ;  this  form  must 
be  regarded  as  still  unknown,  except  with 
reference  to  some  limitations  of  a  nega- 
tive character,  even  these  being  rather  in- 
deSnite.  They  include  a  fine  entrance 
and  a  fine  run.  and  an  absolute  length  of 
not  less  than  the  length  of  the  trochoidal 
wave  moving  with  the  same  velocity.    The 
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actual  determinatioti  of  the  form  of  leant 
reeistoDc^  is  not  onl^  UDBolvoii,  but  the 
data  of  the  problem  are  yet  unknown. 

The  first  formiilfe  that  occur  are   the 
well-known  coefScieuts  of  steam-ship  per- 
_  formaucc  : 

JiidiuBUid 
(Spesil  '  X"""  of  midship  wrtlon 
Iiidlralud  boree  power. 

As  affording  a  rough  measure  of  com- 
parison, the  tabulation  of  these  formulie 
for  different  ships  is  extremely  conre- 
nient.  But  they  are  of  very  little  assist- 
ftnte  in  settling  a  theory.  E\en  for  the 
same  vessel,  bied  under  apparently  simi- 
lar conditions,  these  coefficienta  do  not 
appear  to  be  constant  quantities.  More- 
over, the  varying  efQciency  of  the  steam- 
engine  and  of  the  propeller,  considered  as 
machines  for  the  transmission  of  power, 
are  inseparably  grouped  with  the  work  of 
overcoming  resistance.  When  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  substituted  for  tlie 
I.HP.,  the  efSciency  of  the  furnace  and 
boiler  also  comes  in.  Some  of  these  re- 
marks apply  to  Mr.  Hawkaley's  approxi- 
mate formula: 

Velocity  in  statute  miles=27. 

„_  /"effpptive  hiWBP  pnirert  ^ 
Vweited  Huriiu^inX]  '■'■ 
But  this  was  only  intended  for  rough  pur- 
poses. 

"We  may  here  mention  a  formula  given 
bv  Mr.  Greene,  in  a  paper  read  at  the 
Franklin  Institute  of  New  York,  and  re- 
printed in  the  "  Mechanics'  Magazine  "  for 
8th  July,  18G4.  It  proceeds  im  the  assump- 
tion that  the  power  expended  in  overcom- 
ing back  pressure  and  friction  in  the  en- 
gine varies  directly  as  the  speed: 

HP.  =  D5V(.1652X-fll**CMGT'). 
fliG  constants  being  obtained  empirically. 

Most  modem  formulas  for  resistance 
take  account  of  the  form  of  the  vessel,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  require  the  use  of 
the  draniiiga  of  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
ship.  The  Swede,  Chapman,  in  his  well- 
kuowu  treatise  on  shipbuilding,  assumes 
that  the  surface  of  the  vessel  may  be  divi- 
ded into  small  portions,  the  resistance  of 
each  of  which  will  be  proportional  to  its 
area,  to  the  sine  squared  of  the  inclina-  | 
tion.  and  to  the  square  of  the  velocity;  ■ 
with  a  certain  small  correction  on  accoimt 
of  the  ctu-reuts  which  are  set  up  by  the 


ship's  own  motion,  and  which  modify  tha 
pressures.  But  be  himself  saw  reason 
from  subsequent  experiments  to  doubt 
whether  the  law  of  the  sine  squared,  or 
even  that  of  the  velocity  squared,  was  ap- 
plicable to  the  forma  which  he  used. 

Euler,*  and  moat  of  the  older  writers 
use  the  sine  squared  of  the  inclination,  aa 
the  factor  representing  the  effect  of  obli- 
quity; and  this  theory  has  been  revived 
by  Mr.  Hawksley,  in  a.  discussion  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  reported  in 
their  Proceedings  for  1856,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  356. 
But  we  think  that  there  is  now  ample  ex- 
perimental ground  for  believing  that, 
whether  or  not  this  lavr  be  true  with  re- 
spect to  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  a  plane 
receiving  the  impact  of  a  thin  jet  of  water, 
it  is  not  tme  either  of  piano  surfacea  of 
considerable  extent,  or,  us  a  differential 
formula,  of  curved  surfaces.  It  evidently 
fails  to  take  account  of  the  effect  of  the 
stream  which  is  set  up  along  the  surface 
iu  deflecting  the  impact  of  water  on  the 
part  of  the  surface  further  back  from  the 
entrance.  The  assumption  that  this  has 
no  effect  is  not  one  which  can  be  admitted 
without  proof  ;  and  the  experimental  evi- 
dence tends  the  other  way.  Chftpcian'a 
later  experiments,  the  experiments  of  the 
French  Academy,  aud  those  of  Colonel 
Beaufoy,f  are  all  against  the  hypothesis 
of  the  sine  squared  of  the  inchnation.  The 
supposition  that  the  sine  squared  of  the 
inclination  represents  the  effect  of  the 
obhquity  of  the  after-body  is  still  more 
open  to  doubt  than  when  it  is  apphed  to 
the  fore-body. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  historj*  of  the 
subject,  the  following  translation  from  a 
tract  of  M.  Dupny  de  Lome  will  be  inter- 
esting: 

Romme,  in  his  Memoir  for  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  in  1784,  while  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  experiuients  made  by  him  at 
Rochefort  on  models  of  ships,  one  of  which 
represented  a  74,  and  again,  in  hia  work 
on  the  "Art  de  la  Marine,"  had  very  suc- 
cinctly laid  down  that  this  resistance  was 


'  See  hia  "Scicntia  NftYftlis"  (St.  PeterBbnrgh, 
17491.  voLi..  p.  213.  Seenlso  D'Alembert.  --TiKite 
de  rEquilibre  at  du  MouTement  deH  Flnides. "    Ed. 

of  1770.  p.  aae. 

t  Sm  ChapmRii  <by  Tiiiiiaii\  p.  257  :   BoBsnt, 
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•iBdependeot  of  form.  " Pi-ovided."  he 
vent  on  to  say,  "tho  water-lines  have  a 
regular,  fair  cnrvatiire,  &e  is  the  case  in 
modem  vessels,  the  greater  or  less  fulness 
of  the  bow  or  stern  neither  increases  nor 
diminishes  the  resistance  of  the  water  to 
their  progress." 

In  direct  contradiction  to  this  too  sum- 
mary rule,  which  has  long  obstructed  the 
progress  of  naval  arcliitectnre,  my  experi- 
ence leads  to  five  principles,  which  I  state 
as  follows: 

Ist,  Among  vessels  of  similar  geomet- 
rical form,  of  different  size,  but  all  having 
their  immersed  surface  exceedingly  smooth 
and  driven  at  the  same  speed,  the  pres- 
sure needed  to  attain  this  speed  increases 
more  slowly  than  the  surface  of  the  great- 
est traiiBveree  section.  It  is  near  the 
truth  to  say,  that,  for  similar  forms,  the 
reeistancc  per  square  metre  of  midship 
BedJon.  at  the  same  speed,  decreases  as 
the  Teasel  increases,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
square  roots  of  the  radii  of  curvature  of 
its  lines,  these  radii  being  themselves  pro- 
[wirtional  to  the  linear  dimensions  of  the 
ships;  it  is,  therefore,  wrong  to  compare 
the  resistance  of  different  ships  by  means 
of  experiments  made  on  models  to  reduced 
acales." 

2d.  If  the  same  vesflcl  be  driven  at  dif- 
ferent speeds,  the  force  needed  to  obtain 
theae  velocitiea  increases  less  rapidly  than 
the  square  of  the  speed,  whUe  that  is 
amaU.  The  force  increases  as  the  square 
for  ordinary  rates  of  3  to  5  metres  per  sec- 
ond, according  to  the  condition  of  the 
Eur&co  in  respect  of  smoothness.  Beyond 
that  speed,  it  increases  faster  than  the 
sqnare.t 

3d,  The  diminution  of  the  angle  of  en- 
trance, and  the  lengthening  of  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  lines  which  the  water 
has  to  follow,  especially  in  the  replace- 
ment in  wake  of  the  stem  by  the  water 
coming  up  from  below,  are  the  principal 
means  of  diminishing  the  resistance.  This 
has  the  greater  influence,  the  greater  the 
driving  power.      For  very  slow  motion. 


"  M.  Bepcli.  Direclor  of  the  "Ecola  d'Applica- 
tioa  An  Gdnie  Marilimo,"  hns  long  eitipn  pointed 
mt  in  hiH  lectiu^H  the  error  fruqat'Stl;  mnde  of 
eompunng  the  tmiatunca  of  vesBeld  of  rariona 
farms  by  menna  of  oxperimeula  upon  modclH  driven 
■tthe  Bpeed  proper  to  the  vfeaelB  thetnnelves. 


the  influence  of  form  is  less  than  that  of 
surface  friction. 

4th.  The  sharpness  of  the  bow,  both 
above  and  below  the  water  line,  which  has 
in  calm  water  the  effect  just  mentioned, 
has  more  marked  advantages  in  a  heavy 
sea-way. 

5th.  The  smoothness  of  the  wetted  sur- 
face plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  re- 
sistance ;  and  this  part,  due  to  friction, 
varies  but  little  with  the  speed. 

I  add  that  the  resistance  of  the  hull 
increases  markedly  in  narrow  channels, 
and  still  more  where  the  depth  of  water 
does  not  much  exceed  the  draught  of  the 
ship ;  so  that  experiments  ought  to  be 
made  in  deep  water. 

Finally,  my  numerous  observations  on 
the  resistance  of  ships,  in  calm  weather 
and  open  sea,  agree,  with  a  close  ap- 
proach to  exactness,  with  the  following 
formula,  which  I  have  since  adopted  as 
the  measure  of  the  resistance  : 

E=KSlV'  +  0.14SV")  +  K'S'(Tjl. 

In  this  formula,  I  call — 

S,  the  area  of  midship  section  in  square 
inches. 

S',  the  product  of  the  mean  girth  (wet- 
ted) into  the  exti-eme  length,  also  in 
square  metres. 

V,  the  speed  in  metres  per  second. 

K,  a  coefficient  varying  with  the  form, 
diminishing  inversely  as  the  square  root 
of  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  longitudi- 
nal sections,  and  also  diminishing  with 
the  mean  angle  of  entrauca  This  second 
reduction  amounts  to  about  15  per  cent, 
as  the  mean  angle  of  entrance  comes 
down  from  45  deg,  to  15  deg.  It  is, 
therefore,  about  one-half  per  cent,  for  each 
degree  between  those  limits. 

Ri,  a  coefficient  independent  of  the 
form,  and  varying  only  with  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  wet  skin.  This  coefficient  can 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  10,  from  0.3 
for  bottoms  very  smoothly  covered  vrith 
good  copper,  and  the  heads  of  the  nails 
well  beaten  down,  to  3.0  for  hulls  covered 
with  weed  and  barnacles. 

E  is  the  resistance  expressed  in  kilo- 
grammes, and  corresponding  to  the  speed 

For  each  ship  experimented  upon,  two 
trials  are  sufficient  to  determiuo  K  and 
K". 

For  the  Napoleon,  while  clean,  the  cop- 
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per  being  oxidized,  not  greased,  I  found 
K  =  1.96       K»=0.44, 

from  which  I  obtain  for  the  general  ex- 
pression for  the  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  the  ship  through  the  water: 

R=1.96S(V* +0.145  V3)  +  0.440S»  (V)4. 

A  table  previously  given  shows  that  dur- 
ing the  trial  trip  of  the  Napoleon,  the 
values  of  S  and  S  ^  were : 

R  between  99  and  1000  sqnare  metr^R. 

S'  between  1580  and  1610  square  m^trea 

•  •  •  • 

The  power  needed  to  obtain  this  speed 
is  obtained  from  this  calculation  by  mul- 
tiplying the  resiptance,  so  calculated,  by 
the  velocity. 

The  above  remarks  are  translated  from 
a  Memoir  published  by  M.  Dupuy  de 
Lome  on  the  occasion  of  his  candidate- 
ship  for  the  French  Academy  in  18G5-6. 
It  is  reprinted  in  M.  Flachat's  "  Naviga- 
tion a  Vapeur  Transoceanienne,"  voL  i., 
p.  20G. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention, 
in  explanation  of  M.  Dupuy  de  Lome's 
remarks  about  the  angle  of  entrance,  that 
the  architects  of  the  Imperial  Navy  avoid 
the  use  of  the  hollow  bow.  There  is  at 
most  a  shght  concavity  at  the  forefoot. 
Hence  the  angle  of  entrance  has  a  mean- 
ing which  is  sometimes  lost  in  modem 
English  practice. 

M.  Bourgois,  in  his  Memoir*  on  the 
"Resistance  of  Water,"  gives  formulae 
which  may  be  grouped  under  the  general 
form  of 

B  =  B«V'(K,  +  K.'-^;+K»j^f^), 

B'  being  the  area  of  midship  section,  S 
the  wet  surface,  and  I  the  breadth  ex- 
treme. Kj,  Kg,  and  K3  are  constants 
which  vary  with  different  classes  of  ves- 
sels. 

The  dependence  of  the  resistance  of 
ships  upon  the  theory  of  waves  appears 
to  have  been  first  insisted  upon  by  Mr. 
Scott  EusselL  That  gentleman  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  discover  that  there 
was  a  relation  between  the  length  of  the 
ship  and  the  velocity  of  advantageous 
propulsion,  this  relation  being  taken  di- 
rectly from  the  theories  of  the  solitary 

♦  Poblished  at  Paris,  by  Arthur  Bertrand.  See 
also  Sonnet,  "Dictionnaire  des  Mathematiqnes 
Appliqu^es,"  Art.  *"  Resistance  des  Floides." 


and  of  the  trochoidal  waves.  We  will 
state  his  theory  of  resistance  in  as  few 
words  as  possible: 

Scott  RmseWs  Theory  of  the  Form  of  Least 

Resistance, 

A  vessel  may  be  divided  longitudinally 
into  three  portions,  bow,  straight  middle 
body  (if  any),  and  after  body.  The  mid- 
ship section  may  be  of  any  shape  what- 
ever, the  resistance  due  to  it  depending 
on  its  area  and  wet  girth  only.  The  fore 
body  must  have  for  its  level  sections 
curves  of  sines  (harmonic  curves)  whose 
equation  may  be  written  as 

Id 
X  =  — ,  y  =  J6  (1+  COS.  0\ 

h,  being   the  half  breadth  of  the  ship  at 

any  level,   and  I  the  length  of  the  fore 

body,  which   must  not  be  less  than  the 

length  of  the  "  solitary  wave,"  which  has 

the  same  Speed  as  the  ship  is  intended  to 

have,  in  order  that  the  resistance  may  be 

the  least  possible.     The  after  body  is  to 

have  trochoids  for  its  level  lines,  their 

equation  being 

V  6 
X  = 1- 1 6  sin  ^,  y  =  1 6  (1  +  cos.  $\ 

Z^  being  the  length  of  the  after  body,  which 
is  not  to  be  less  than  that  of  one-half  of 
the  oscillating  or  trochoidal  wave  of  the 
same  speed  as  the  ship.  The  straight 
middle  body  may  be  of  any  length  what- 
ever, as  it  will  only  affect  the  resistance 
by  increasing  the  surface  for  friction  ;  or, 
subject  to  these  conditions,  the  resistance 
of  the  ship  will  be  expressed  by 

(K®  +  K»S)V«, 

where  ©  represents  the  area  of  midship 
section,  and  S  the  wetted  surface.  K  and 
K^  are  coefficients,  the  former  of  which 
may  be  roughly  stated  at  -jV  of  that  due 
to  a  flat  plate  drawn  flatwise  through 
the  water,  and  the  latter  depending  upon 
the  condition  of  the  surface.  For  a  pure 
wedge  bow,  whose  angle  is  e,  Mr.  Scott 
Eussell    considers    that    the    resistance 

varies  as  (^27^ J  — ^  Ij^g  between  the 

limits  of  12  deg.  and  144  deg.;  and  where 
the  bow  is  compounded  of  this  and  of  the 
wave  form,  he  gives  as  a  rough  measure 
of  the  resistance,  a  formula  obtained  by 
compounding  this,  in  such  proportion  as 
may  properly  represent  the  geometrical 
combination  of  form,  with  the  resistance 
due  to  the  wave  form. 
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i  Ab  far  aB  can  be  Judged  by  Mr.  Scott 
Rnssell's  pablished  writinga,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  miRettled  ground  in  hia 
theory  relatively  to  the  shape  of  the  after 
body.  The  form  of  the  bow  is  aimplv 
that  of  one-half  the  profile  of  a  aoHtary 
wave  of  translation,  laid  horizontally  in- 
Btoad  of  vertically.  The  form  of  the 
stem  is  alao  taken  from  the  form  of  the 
wave,  which  is  set  up  when  a  hollow  in  the 
surface  of  water  has  to  be  filled  up  ;  but 
it  is  nowhere  made  clear  whether  this 
form  ought  to  be  given  to  the  level  sections, 
or  to  tbe  vertical  longitudinal  sections, 
or  whether  some  compromise  should  be 
mode  between  the  two  ;  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  author  himself  was  doubt- 
ful on  the  subject.  The  experiments  re- 
cently made  under  the  direction  of  tbe 
Committee  of  the  British  Association  ap- 

Sinted  to  make  experiments  on  the  dU- 
vnce  between  the  resistance  of  water  to 
floating  and  immersed  bodies  (Beportfor 
1166,  p.  H8),  seem  to  indicate  that  that 
doubt  is  still  unsettled. 

Without  hazarding  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  this  form  is  really  that  of  least 
resistance,  it  appears  certain  that  the 
curves  used  are  among  those  along  which 
fluid  particlea  can  gUde  smoothly,  without 
caueiug  supemumorary  diverging  waves 
in  the  liquid. 

The  general  formula  for  the  length  of  a 
ship  given  by  this  tlieoi^-  is  : 

Fore  body  in  feBt=   -V  in  feet  per  second. 

Alter  body  =  J  fore  body. 
The  following  are  the  values  of  the  fac- 
tor and    ite  logarithm,    which  give  the 
length  of  the  fore  body  in  feet,  when  the 
veloci^  is  given  in 

Feeti>er  second....  0.19,518    log.  =  9-2904.'). 

Knots  per  hour 0,  5,561    log.  =  0.74515. 

nutate     milen    per 
bodr 0.41,085    log.  =  9.62310, 

Professor  Rankine  states,  as  the  result 
ol  liis  own  observation,  that  it  is  possible 
to  shorten  the  bow  to  two-thirds  of  the 
IsDKtb  given  by  this  formula,  ^~ithout 
materially  increasing  the  resistance ;  but 
that  it  is  very  disadvantageous  to  shorten 
the  after  body. 

In  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Civil  En- 
gineers," vol.  xxiii.  (for  1864),  p.  321,  is  a 
paper  by  Sir.  G.  H.  Fhipps,  on  the  "  Re- 
s  of  Bodies  passing  throunh  the 
Mr.  I'hipps  considers  that  the 


^Kater." 


total  resistance  may  be  subdivided  as  fol- 
lows, into  additive  parte : 

Head  resistance — varying  directly  as 
the  midship  section,  and  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  projection  ratio  of  the  bow. 

Stem  resistance — a  similar  function  for 
the  stem. 

Friction  resistance — varying  directly  as 
the  surface  immersed. 

Additional  head  resistance — an  empir- 
ical correction  assumed  to  be  a  function 
of  the  immersed  surface,  and  of  the 
draught  of  water. 

The  sum  of  these  resistances  is  then 
multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

The  paper  was  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion, in  which  most  of  the  lea^g  English 
writers  on  Fluid  Besistance  took  part. 
Tbe  paper  and  discussion  thus  constitute 
a  very  fair  remnie  of  the  opinions  then 
held  on  the  subject  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Fhipps  considers  that  the  coeffi- 
cient of  friction  of  water  on  the  outer 
surface  of  a  vessel  is  less  than  on  the 
inner  surface  of  a  pipe  ;  and  this  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
periments of  Darcy  on  the  friction  of 
water  in  pipes,  which  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  coetlicient  of  fiiction  con- 
sists of  two  terms — one  constant,  and  the 
other  varying  inversely  as  the  diameter  of 
the  pipe. 

Mr.  John  J.  Tbomycroft,  C.E.,  in  a  pa- 
per read  before  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects  this  year,  and  which  will  ap- 
pear in  their  forthcoming  volume  of 
Transactions,"  gives  the  following  for- 
mula, the  form  of  which  is  derived  from 
(periments  on  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes: 

HP.=rft  j  S/^^;|_jVi  ■' +#S.C"J-±^V' [ 

Where  8  =  the  welled  HnrihPe. 

V  =  the  velocity  iu  knots. 
I   =  length. 

flog.  fl  =  a7ri64G0 
li,/.  n.  C.  lire  eoaBtnnlfl  iMn-    |og_  y  ^  g  10,70 
pmcBll,  determmed.    \,^/c^^^oon 
I         ,)  =  3tlO 
#S=/(BinB)»  ■"<!*, 
d  s  representing  an  elementary  portion  of 
the  Biuiace,  S,  and  0  the  angle  which  this 
portion  of  the  surface  makes  with  the  line 
of  motion.     It  will  be  noticed  that  tlie 
formula  involves  a  large  number  of  con- 
stants,   more   or    lens    arbitrai-Jly  deter- 
mined. 

Professor  Rankiue,  in  a  paper  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval 
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Architects"  for  1864  (the  Biibstanue  of 
which  ia  repeated  in  a  treatise  on  "  Ship- 
building: Theoretiool  and  Practical"), 
states  t-Kat  the  prooesneB  amongst  the  par- 
ticles of  water  through  which  resiatauoea 
to  the  ship's  motion  may  be  caused  indi- 
rectly, may  bo  thus  enumerftted: 

1.  The  distortion  of  the  particles  of 
water. 

2,  Tile  prodaction  of  cnrrentB. 

3,  The  production  of  waves. 

4.  The  production  of  frictional  eddieo. 
The  first  cause  he  regards  as  having  no 

appreciable  effect  ou  actual  ships,  although 
possibly  sensible  in  small  moiiels.  Of  t^e 
second  cause  (the  production  of  currents), 
Pi-ofessor  Ranldne  remarks,  that  it  "  never 
acts  upon  a  well-designed  ship;  for  snch  a 
ship  is  so  formed  that  the  particles  of 
water  glide  over  her  surface  thronghont 
its  whole  length,  and  are  left  behind  her 
with  no  more  motion  than  such  as  is  un- 
avoidably impressed  upon  thom  through 
adhesion  and  stiffness ;  and  hence  the 
failure  of  the  earlier  theories  of  the  resist- 
ance of  ships,  which  were  founded  on  ex- 
periments made  vrith  flat  plates,  wedges, 
and  blocks  of  unfair  shapes. 

Dr.  R&nkiDe  then  gives  a.  det&iled  ac- 
count of  the  waves  which  accompany  a 
vessel  driven  at  a  speed  greater  than  the 
limit  to  which  she  is  properly  adapted, 
showing  that  they  diverge  b'om  the  course 
of  the  vessel,  at  an  angle  depending  on 
the  proportion  in  which  their  speed  of 
advance  is  less  than  her  speed,  and  thus 
carry  off  energy,  which  is  lost;  and  hi 
proceeds  to  state:  "The  conclusion  to  bi 
drawn  from  these  principles  is,  that  for 
each  vessel  there  is  a  certain  hmit  of 
speed,  below  which  the  resistance  due  to 
the  production  of  waves  is  insensible;  and 
that  as  soon  as  that  limit  is  exceeded,  that 
resistance  begins  to  act,  and  increases  at  a 
Tery  rapid  rate  with  the  excess  of  speed." 
"  Through  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Scott 
Kussell,  a  verael  can  be  designed  in  which 
this  kind  of  resistance  shall  bo  insensible 
up  to  a  given  limit  of  speed;  and  there- 
fore, the  resistance  due  to  waves  has  no 
sensible  action  on  a  well-formed  ship." 
These  remarks,  of  course,  apply  only  to 
waves  formed  by  the  ship,  and  not  to 
sea  waves  which  she  may  have  to  en- 
counter. 

"  The  resistance  due  to  frictional  eddies 
thus  remains  alone  to  be  considered.  That 
resistance  is  a  combination  of  the  direct 


and  indirect  effects  of  the  adhesion  l>e- 
tween  the  skin  of  the  ship  and  the  parti- 
cles of  water  which  glide  over  it;  which 
adhesion,  together  with  the  stiffness  of  the 
water,  occasions  the  productions  of  a  vast 
number  of  small  whirls  or  eddies,  in  the 
layer  of  water  immediately  adjoining  tho 
ship's  surface."  Instead  of  assuming  that  ' 
the  frictional  resistance  is  simply  propor- 
tional to  the  actual  immersed  surface.  Dr. 
Raiikine  uses  what  he  calls  the  aiiijminiied 
iffacfi,  which  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
each  infinitesimal  element  of  the  surface 
by  the  cube  of  the  ratio  which  the  velocity 
of  the  gliding  of  the  water  over  that  por- 
tion bears  to  the  speed  of  the  ship,  and  ' 
summing  them.  Let  s  be  the  actual  sur- 
face, and  q  the  velocity  ratio  of  gliding; 
then  the  augmented  surface  in  /  q'  d  «; 
and  if,  further,  V  be  the  speed,  g.  gravity, 
to,  the  heaviness  of  water,  and  /,  the  co-  ' 
efficient  of  friction,  then 

Eddy  realBlance  =  \*f^J'q'J  s. 

Taking  the  cubic  foot  as  the  nnit  —  ^ 
does  not  differ  much  from  unity  for  sefr  ^ 
water,  and  the  formula  thus  reduces  to ' 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  calculate 
/  <]*  d  a  ia  detail  tor  every  ship;  and  it 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  find  soma 
auxiliary  formula.  In  the  "Philosophical 
Transactions"  for  1863,  pp.  134-7,  Mr. 
Rankine  has  shown  that  the  augmented 
surface  of  a  trochoidol  riband  on  a  given  - 
base  and  of  given  breadth  may  be  found 
by  multiplying  their  product  by  the  fol- 
lowing coefficient  of  augmentation; 

in  which  ^  ia  the  angle  which  the  inflei- 
ionol  tangent  makes  with  the  base.  For 
a  ship  in  which  the  stream-lines  or  tracks^ 
of  the  particles  of  water  are  trochoids,  it 
would  be  a  sufficient  approximation  to  in~ 
tegrate — 

length  X  i breodth  X I "+ 1  (sin  *  1 '+  (rin *)•  \ 
with  regard  to  the  draught  of  water,  con- 
sidering both  the  angle  ^  and  the  half 
breadths  as  variable  elements  to  be  de- 
termined from  the  drawings.  Where  the 
stream-lines  are  not  trochoids,  0  may  be 
taken  as  the  angle  of  greatest  'jbl)<iflity. 
But  the  theory  has  been  oidy  partially  ex« 
tended  to  three  dimensions;  and  indeed,1 
if  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  the  mere  intro- 
duction of  a  third  variable  would  not  meet' 
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tile  case  unless  account  were  taken  of  the 
vertical  dispUceineut  of  the  surf  tvce  of  the 
wat«r,  coneequeut  iipon  the  tmifoi'mitj  of 
pressure  at  that  surface. 

Tl»e  reaietance  ilettrmined  by  the  cal- 
cnliltinii  of  the  augmented  surface  In- 
dudee  in  one  quantity  both  the  direct 
adhesive  action  of  the  water  on  the  ship's 
^n,  and  the  indirect  action  through  in- 
crease of  the  pressure  at  the  bow  and  dl- 
miDution  of  the  pressure  at  the  atern. 

For  the  coefficient  of  friction,  Professor 
Bankine  takes /=0.0036  for  surfaces  of 
clenn  painted  ii-on.  This  is  the  constant 
part  of  the  expresaitm  deduced  by  Prot 
Weisbach  from  csjieriments  on  tlie  flow 
of  water  in  pipes.  The  corresponding  co- 
efficient deduced  from  Dai-cy's  expeii- 
ments  iaO.IKi4, 

The  augmented  surface  in  square  feet, 
multiplied  by  the  cube  of  the  speed  in 
knots,  and  divided  by  the  I,HP.,  gives 
Banl-inf'i  otefficientr^'propulsiim.  Ingood 
dean  iron  vessels,  this  ranges  about 
20.000 ;  while  in  H.  M.  yacht,  Victoria 
and  Albert  (copper  sheathed],  it  reached 
31,800.  Its  falling  much  below  20,000  ia 
considered  to  indicate  that  there  is  some 
&ult  either  in  the  ship,  or  in  her  engines 
or  propeller  ;  or  else  that  the  vessel  is 
driven  at  a  speed  for  which  she  is  not 
adapted. 

Professor  Bankine  adds,  that  "as  for 
misshapen  and  ill- proportioned  vessels, 
there  dots  not  exist  any  theory  capable 
of  giving  tlieir  resistance  by  previous 
computation." 

This  again  raises  the  question  :  What 
are  yoorf  forms?  According  to  Professor 
Bankine's  theory,  they  are  forms  along 
which  a  particle  of  water  can  glide 
smoothly.  Among  these,  as  a  particular 
case,  Mr.  Scott  KnsseU's  wave  lines  ap- 
pear to  be  included.  But  these  are  by  no 
means  the  only  ones  which  satisfy  the 
problem  of  smooth  gliding,  or  of  stream- 
liaeH.  Another  method  of  constructing 
Carvea  ftilfilliiig  this  condition  has  been 
given  by  Dr.  Bankine  in  a  series  of  papers 
pobliahed  respectively  in  the  "Philosophi- 
Od  Transactions"'  for  1863,p.  369,  and  in  the 
"Pbiloaopbical  Magazine"  for  October, 
1864^  and  January,  1865.  Elementary  de- 
■uriptiona  of  tliis  method  are  given  in  "The 
b^eer"  of  the  IGth  October.  18(iS,  and 
iaatreatiaeon  "ShipbuildingrTheoretical 
and  Practical."  Their  theory  has  not  yet 
Imwd  can-ied  very  for,  and  when,  we  have 


reference  to  three  dimensions,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  Bpecitic  mathematical 
form  is  to  be  preferred  in  respect  of  its 
total  resistance  to  a  long,  fine,  fair  ship, 
either  drawn  or  modelled  by  eye,  by  S 
practised  draughtsman  or  modeller. 

A  possible  connection  between  the  re- 
sistance of  ships  and  their  depths  of  im- 
mersion has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Rankine  in  some  papers  published  in  the 
"  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society  "  for 
1868,  p.  344 ;  in  the  "  Beports  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association"  for  1868;  in  the  "Trans- 
actions of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects" for  1868;  and  in  "The  Engineer" 
of  the  28th  August,  and  30th  October, 
186S.  He  shows  from  theory,  corrobo- 
rated by  his  own  observations,  anil  by 
those  of  Mr.  John  Inglis,  Jr.,  that  every 
ship  is  accompanied  by  waves,  wliose 
velocity  of  advance  ia  y'f/  h,  g  being- 
gravity  and  k  the  mean  dfplh  ■/  irnner- 
xiim,  found  by  dividing  the  displacement 
by  the  area  of  water-section.  So  long  aa 
the  speed  does  not  exceed  y'fl  ^,  these 
waves  cannot  produce  any  additional  re- 
sistance; but  when  the  speed  exceeds  that 
limit,  the  waves  are  made  to  diverge  from 
the  ship  at  the   angle  whose  cosine  is 

— ?_-,  and  thus  to  carry  away  energy, 

speed 

lie  the  other  diverging  waves  previously 

mentioned. 

The  form  of  the  midship  section  does 
not  appear  to  exercise  any  inDuence  on 
the  resistance  to  propulsion  in  still  water, 
except  so  far  as  it  affects  the  extent  of 
wettid  surface  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  water.  If  the  wet  girth  and  the  breadth 
at  the  water-line  be  given,  the  form  o£ 
greatest  area  will  be  a  segment  of  a  cir- 
cle ;  but  this  will  not  be  the  solution  of 
the  question  which  usually  presents  itself, 
namely,  given  the  breadth  and  the  draught 
required,  the  form  for  which  the  ratio  of 
area  to  surface  shall  be  the  greatest  pos- 
sible. In  the  particular  case  in  which  tho 
draught  is  half  the  breadth,  it  is  easily 
seen  that  the  ratio  of  area  to  giiih  is  the 
'  same  for  a  semicircular  as  for  a  rectongn- 
I  lar  section,  and,  therefore,  that  the  solu- 
tion lies  between  these  extreme  cases.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  general  problem 
lias  yet  been  solved,  and.  perhaps,  as  the 
I  really  practical  problem  relates  to  the  ship 
j  and  not  to  the  midship  section,  it  is  of 
!  secondary  interest,     A  restricted  solution 


has  been  given  by  Mr.  James  Robert 
Napier,  id  a  paper  read  before  the  Glas- 
gow FhiloBophical  Souiety,  and  reprinted 
in  the  "  lUechBiiicB'  Magazine  "  for  24tL 
April,  186S,  voL  is...  page  311,  and  in  "  The 
Engineer"  for  Ist  of  May,  18f!3,  vol.  sv., 
pa^e  2^5. 

The  beat  ratio  for  good  propulsion  of 
length  to  breadth  and  di'aught,  even  wheu 
it  is  assumed  that  the  length  exceeds  Scott 
Russell'H  limits,  is  not  yet  known.  This 
ia  not,  perhaps,  of  practical  importance, 
inaiimach  as  considerattons  of  economy, 
capacity,  and  handiness,  generally  settle 
these  projiortions,  without  much  refer- 
ence to  a  theoretical  maximum  of  efBcient 
propulsion.  But  the  extent  to  which  an 
increaee  of  breadth  or  depth,  leaving 
other  things  unaltered,  affects  the  propul- 
sion itaulf,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
within  our  settled  knowledge. 

The  resistance  of  the  air  to  a  ship's 
hull  is  not  a  point  to  be  neglected  in  prac- 
tice or  in  esperiment,  but  it  is  not  one 
which  we  propose  to  discuss  here. 

The  above  contains  an  abstract  of  nearly 
all  that  te  known  concerning  the  told  r«- 
ei^anee  of  a  ship  in  smooth  and  deep 
wat«r.  We  do  not  consider  it  oeeosBflry 
in  this  report  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  increased  resistances  due  to  shallow 
water,  narrow  channels,  or  a  rough  sea. 
"We  may  sum  up  the  result  in  the  broad 
statement  that  there  eiciats  no  generally 
recognized  theory  or  rule  for  calculating 
the  resistance  of  a  ship.  Many  suuh  rules 
have  been  jiat  forth,  but  they  do  not  agree 
in  their  form  or  in  their  result,  and  the 
credit  of  each  consequently  restn,  as  a 
practical  matter,  on  the  reputation  of  its 
autlior. 

BE8I9TA3»CE  COSSIDEBED  IS   DETAIL. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  detailed  phenomena  which  accom- 
pany the  motion  of  a  floating  body  through 
the  water,  extends  for  below  the  surface 
of  the  Uquid.  Meanwhile  the  following 
things  appear  to  be  known. 

For  any  vessel  driven  through  the  water 
by  any  power  which  does  not  react  on  the 
fluid,  there  must  be  a  certain  movement 
of  the  surrounding  liquid,  chiefly  in  the 
direction  of  the  vessel's  motion,  which 
shall  be  suffleient  to  absorb  the  work  done 
by  the  propelling  force  ;  for  this  is  really 
nothing  else  than  the  work  done  by  the 
power  in  overcoming  the  resistance.  Much 
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of  this  is  masked  by  oscillatory  movement 
Now  tliesettingupof  an  oscillation  involvesi 
an  expenditure  of  work  ;  but  the  main-. 
tennnce  of  the  oscillation  once  established, 
is  independent  of  the  force  which  caused ' 
it,  to  jnst  the  same  extent  that  it  takes 
work  to  set  a  pendulum  swinging,  bufc. 
once  set  going,  the  continuance  does  not' 
depend  on  the  starting  force.  It  follow^ 
that  making  a  wave  takes  up  propelling  i 
work  ;  bnt  that  a  wave  nnce  started  main- 1 
tains  itself  or  dies  out,  as  the  case  may  b^ 
independently  of  the  propeller,  which  ife< 
can  only  affect  by  getting  in  its  way. 

In  a  vessel  of  good  form  thrust  through, 
a  fluid,  we  first  meet  with  a  head  pressure 
which  relieves  itself  by  the  formation  of  »,' 
head  swell,  which  disperses  itself  all  round- 
if  time  be  allowed  for  it,  either  by  the 
sharpness  of  the  vessel's  entrance,  or  by 
a  slow  rate  of  advance.  This  fixes  a  limit  i 
of  speed,  which  cannot  be  advantage onsly 
exceeded,  dependent  on  tlie  length  of  en- 
trance as  well  as  on  its  form — on  the  i 
length  alone,  it  the  form  fulfil  certain,  con-  . 
dittons.  If  the  vessel  be  pushed  beyond 
the  speed  of  dispersion  of  this  wave,  it 
has  tu  be  pushed  up  hill,  at  a  loss  of  use- 
ful work. 

The  frictionol  resistance  of  the  surface 
of  the  ship  also  carries  a  stream  of  water 
in  the  sense  of  the  ship's  motion.  In  fact, 
nearly  the  whole  work  of  friction  is  ex- 
pended on  producing  this  stream,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  ship's  wake. 

The  necessity  of  filling  up  the  vacuum, 
which  would  otherwise  be  left  in  rear  of 
the  ship,  also  produces  a  following  stream, 
accompanied  with  waves. 

In  vessels  driven  at  a  speed  beyond 
what  is  snited  to  their  form  and  dimen- 
sions, there  are  also  supernumerary  waves, 
an  accunt  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Profesor  Kaukino's  writings,  already  re- 
ferred to. 

In  vessels  of  iinfoir  form  there  will  fur- 
ther be  violent  eddies  or  whirlpools,  as  well 
as  extra  waves.  Seeing  that  it  takes  an 
expenditure  of  work  to  make  these,  it  is 
clear  that  least  resistance  means  least  dis- 
turbancB.  In  reality,  very  little  is  known 
about  these  eddies.  Their  surface  action 
has  been  observed,  and  may  easily  be  seen  ' 
j  in  dirty  water,  with  froth  especially;  but 
I  their  extent  in  depth,  and  their  amplitude  i 
I  as  the  depth  increases,  are  utterly  un- 
known; and  the  other  phenomena  are  not 
I  sufficiently   well  imderstood  to  admit  of 


B  effect  of  these  being  got  ai  by  exhaus- 
tion, that  IB  to  Buy,  by  being  equated  to 
the  oncxphtined  residue  from  the  effects 
of  the  other  known  causes.  Very  little, 
ft^in,  18  known  obout  the  direction  in 
which  the  replacement  aft  takes  place. 
The  water  may,  of  course,  pour  in  either 
laterally  or  from  behind,  or  it  may  well 
up  from  underneath  as  a  wave,  more  or 
less;  it  probably  does  all  three,  and  the 
proportion  In  which  it  does  each  is  am.ong 
the  things  which  neither  experiment  nor 
theory  has  yet  revealed. 

Theoretically,  it  is  of  no  importance 
whether  we  consider  the  ship  in  motion 
and  the  water  at  rest,  or  the  ship  at  rest 
and  the  water  in  motion  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Practically,  the  conditions  are 
uiodi&eilhy  the  consideration  that  astreiun 
of  water  almost  always  has  a  sloping 
surface,  in  which  case  a  resolved  part  of 
gravity  is  one  of  the  active  forces.  Be- 
sides this,  streams  useful  for  experiment 
are  rcetrictcd  in  depth  and  width,  and 
the  conditions  of  narrow  and  shallow 
channels  introduce  foreign  considerations 
of  a  *ery  complicate  character. 

PHOPtlLSION. 

Wo  do  not  consider  adrisable  in  the 
present  report  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  propellers,  except  so  far  as  may  be  ne- 
cessiiry  to  the  choice  of  espenments. 

All  propellers  except  sails,  tow  ropes, 
and  piuit  poles,  do  their  work  by  the  re- 
action arising  from  their  driving  a  stream 
of  water  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
ship's  motion,  or  to  their  stopping  or.  re- 
versing streams  already  flowing  in  that 
direction.  This  is  the  ease  with  oars, 
paddle  wheels,  screws,  and  water  jots 
alike.  But,  while  they  thus  have  one 
principal  action  in  common,  they  are  only 
diSerent  in  their  detailed  effect  upon  the 
cnrrents  and  waves  which  accompany  the 
■hip,  and  in  the  way  in  which  these  cur- 
reut«  and  waves  react  upon  thorn.  Thns, 
the  onrs  of  a  row  boat  send  two  streams 
nit,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  sides  of 
the  boat  as  to  interfere  very  little  with, 
and  to  he  very  httle  interfered  with  by, 
the  waves  and  eddies  due  to  the  boat's 
ir.otion.  In  the  screw  propeller,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  large  proportion  of  tbo  wake 
current  is  either  stopped  or  reversed  by 
the  action  of  the  screw,  which  also  inter- 
feres with,  and  is  itself  reacted  upon  by, 
the  wave  of  replacement.     These  inter- 


ferences are  so  large  in  amount  as  not 
onfreqnently  to  mask  the  whole  of  the 
iilip,  from  the  reaction  of  which  the  pro- 
pulsion is  obtained,  giving  rise  to  the 
phenomenon  of  apparent  negative  shp.  For 
a  theoretical  account  of  what  is  supposed 
to  take  place  under  these  ctr  cum  stances, 
we  refer  to  the  following  papers  in  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects,"  and  the  discussions  which 
took  place  upon  them: 

Eankine — -"On  the  Mechanical  Princi- 
ples of  the  Action  of  Propellers." 

Froude— Note  on  the  above  paper,  vol. 
vi.  for  1865,  p.  IS,  dufq. 

Reed — "  On  cases  of  Apparent  Negative 
Slip,"  vol.  vii.  for  18C6,  p.  114,  et  seq. 

llankine  — "  On  Apparent  N^ative 
Slip." 

Froude— On  the  same. 

Rigg — "On  the  Relations  of  the  Screw 
to  its  Reverse  CuiTents."     toI.   viii.   for 

1867,  p.  G8,  e/  seq. 

Rigg — "  On  the  Reverse  Currents  and 
Slip  of  Screw  Propellers."     vol.  is.    for 

1868,  p.  184. 

See  also  Bonme — "  On  the  Screw  Pro- 
peller," second  edition,  chapter  iii.,  and 
Rankine — "  Shipbuilding:  Theoretical  and 
Practical,"  pp.  88,  89,  and  pp.  247,  259. 

We  consider  it  to  be  beyond  doubt  that 
the  theoretical  investigations  of  this  pai't 
of  the  subject  have  be«n  extended  in  ad- 
vance of  the  point  at  which  fresh  exper- 
imental foundations  ought  to  be  laid  for 

FORMER    EXPERIMENTS    ON    KESLSTiKCE. 

Tho  first  important  experiments  were 
those  made  by  Bossnt,  Condorcet,  and 
D'Alembert,  by  direction  of  Turgot.  The 
results  were  pubhshed  as  a  separate  work 
in  1777,  and  a  very  full  absti-act  of  them 
is  given  by  Bossut  in  his  '■  Hydrodynam- 
iqne."  The  chief  results  are  summarized 
by  Bossut  as  follows: 

That  the  resistance  of  the  same  body 
at  different  speeds,  whatever  be  its  shape, 
voi-ies  very  nearly  as  the  square  of  the 
speed. 

That  the  direct  head  resistance  of  a 
plane  surface  is  sensibly  proportional,  at 
the  same  siioed,  to  the  area  of  the  sur- 
face. 

That  the  measure  of  the  direct  resist- 
ance of  a  plane  surface  is  the  weight  of  a 
fluid  column  which  has  that  siirfuee  (or 
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its  base,  and  whose  height  is  that  due  to 
the  velocity. 

That  the  resistance  to  oblique  motion, 
other  things  being  ahke,  does  not  dimin- 
ish by  a  law  at  all  approaching  that  of 
the  squares  of  the  sines  of  angles  of  in- 
cidence, so  that  for  sharp  entrances,  at 
least,  the  former  theory  must  be  com- 
pletely abandoned. 

Air.  Scott  Russell  has  remarked  that 
between  certain  limits  the  observed  re- 
sistances of  wedge  bows  could  be  repre- 
sented with  a  close  degree  of  approxima- 
tion, by  a  formula  of  the  form, 


^-Hr^y- 


where  K  is  a  constant,  tt  stands  for  180 
degs.,  and  e  is  the  angle  of  the  wedge, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  of  not  less  than 
12  degs.,  and  not  more  than  144  degs. 
See  his  "Naval  Architecture,"  page  168, 
and  "  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,"  voL  xxiii.,  page  346. 

The  next  experiments  of  importance 
are  those  of  De  Chapman,  published  in  his 
**  Architectura  Navalis  Mercatoria."  The 
result  of  those  has  already  been  mention- 
ed. He  performed  some  fresh  experi- 
ments at  Oarlscrona,  in  1795,  which  seem- 
ed to  lead  to  somewhat  different  conclu- 
sions. See  Inman*s  Translation  of  De 
Chapman,  page  41  and  page  257. 

We  then  come  to  Beaufoy's  experiments 
in  the  Greenland  Dock  from  1794-1798. 
This  enormous  serious  of  experiments 
can  only  be  regarded  as  establishing 
very  few  facts,  among  which  we  may 
mention : 

That  the  resistance  to  oblique  surfaces 
does  not  vary  as  the  sine  squared  of  the 
angle  of  incidence. 

That  for  unfair  bodies,  such  as  he 
experimented  upon,  the  resistance  in- 
creases faster  than  the  square  of  the 
velocity. 

That  increase  of  length,  within  certain 
limits,  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  resist- 
ance. 

That  friction  of  the  wetted  surface  en- 
ters largely  into  the  resistance. 

That  friction  of  the  wetted  surface  ap- 
peared to  increase  in  a  ratio  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  the  velocity  squared — 
between  u**^  and  v^'^. 

He  also  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
bodies  immersed  to  a  depth  of  6  ft.  ex- 
perience less  resistance  than  at  the  sur- 


&ce,  but  in  the  case  of  an  iron  plane  tow- 
ed flatwise,  he  found  that  the  reedstanoe 
increased  with  the  depression. 

The  whole  of  these  experiments  lose 
much  of  their  value  from  having  been 
tried  on  small  models,  and  on  bodies 
which  are  not  ship-shape. 

The  "Philosophical  Transactions"  for 
1828  contain  an  account  of  experiments 
performed  by  Mr.  James  Walker  in  the  East 
India  Import  Dock.  A  bluff  bowed  boat 
was  towed  across  the  dock  by  a  rope  and 
winch,  worked  by  laborers,  the  rope  being 
fast  to  a  spring  weighing  machine  on 
board  the  boat.  The  boats  tried  were  of 
somewhat  bluff  form,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  resistance  varied  only  roughly  as 
the  velocity  squared,  increasing  faster 
than  that  at  high  speeds.  The  drawings 
of  the  boats  are  not  given  with  all  the  de- 
tail that  could  be  desired,  nor  is  the  con- 
dition of  their  surface  minutely  described. 
But  the  experiment  was  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, being  upon  actual  boats  meant  for 
use,  and  of  a  size  far  exceeding  the  models 
of  previous  experimenters. 

Some  experiments  by  Mr.  Colthurst 
both  on  the  forms  of  floating  bodies  as 
affecting  their  resistance  to  motion,  and 
on  the  friction  of  wetted  surfaces,  are 
given  at  p.  339  of  vol.  xxiii.,  of  the  "  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers*  Transac- 
tions." 

We  also  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  British  Associa- 
tion, upon  the  comparative  resistance  of 
bodies  wholly  and  partially  immersed  (B. 
A.  Reports,  vol.  for  1866,  p.  148).  That 
Committee  decided  to  print  the  observed 
facts  without  any  deductions.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  the  puq^oses  of  this  Report 
that  we  should  discuss  them.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  difficulty  which 
they  indicate  as  being  felt,  with  respect 
to  the  way  in  which  the  water  of  replace- 
ment flows  in  at  the  stem. 

We  wiU  next  refer  to  the  experiments 
of  Captain  Bourgois,  which  were  begun  at 
Indret,  in  1844.  He  first  had  several  boats 
from  22  to  25  ft.  long  towed  by  the  Pehcan 
steamer,  then  under  his  orders,  and  later 
a  small  merchant  schooner  of  a  little  over 
60  ft,  long — and  afterwards  the  Fabert, 
a  brig  98  ft.  long.  These  vessels  were 
simply  towed,  and  their  actual  resistances 
measured  with  a  traction  d3mamometer. 
Similar  experiments  have  also  been  tried 
in  France  with  the  screw  steamer  Sphinx, 
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J09  ft.  long;  with  the  screw  dcepatcb  boat 
Moroeau,  131  ft.  long  (with  it«i  screw  ou 
deck),  and  with  the  T4-gun  ship  Duperre, 
180   ft.    long,  built  by  Sane,     Probably, 
Qothiug  could  be  better  than  the  experi- 
ments thiuimade,  and  it  is  from  these  that 
M.  Boutguishaa  derived  the  coefficients  of 
the  fonuuIiE  which  he  has  given.     But, 
tforttiuately,  the  particulars  of  the  ships 
:perimented  upon  are  not  given  in  great 
tail,  Dor  are  their  drawings  pubhshed. 
le  only  particulars  given  are  the  length 
and  breadth  on  the  water-line,  the  draught, 
and  the  area  of  midship  sectiun  immersed; 
but  without  wet  siu-face,  or  even  disphuie- 
tucnt. 

M.  Bourgois's  memoir  has  no  date;  but 
it  is  evidently  later  tlian  18i3,  since  he 
mentions  that  as  the  date  of  on  experi- 
ment. It  also  contains  some  results  of 
triala  of  propellers  set  to  work  against  a 
dynamometer  with  the  vessel  made  fast, 
and  some  ti-iale  depending  upon  the  meas- 
lent  of  the  power  exerted  by  the  en- 
But  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
rials  on  steaju-ship  performance.  Not 
ly  is  this  the  work  of  another  commit- 
,  but,  inasmuch  as  they  introduce  the 
certain  eti'ects  of  the  engine  and  pro- 
'  •!,  they  fail  to  give  any  accurate  ac- 
it  of  the  resistance  of  the  water. 
-In  the  earUer  history  of  the  subject,  it 
lUpposed  that  luodels  would  most 
ly  represent  ships  at  the  same  speed 
lb  for  the  ship  and  the  modeL  The 
experiments  at  the  Kast  India  Import 
Dock,  in  1827  or  1S28,  seem  to  show  a 
dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  small 
modeht.  and  some  time  later,  M.  Keech, 
the  Director  of  the  Eoole  d'Apptication 
da  Geuie  Maritime  in  France,  pointed 
oat  that  moilels  of  different  sizes,  intend- 
ed for  comiiarison,  should  be  made  to 
mov«  at  velocities  varj-ing  as  the  square 
roots  of  their  lineal  dimensiims.  In  this 
case  the  actual  resistances  would  vary  as 
tiie  cube  of  the  lineal  dimensions.  This 
Vou]d  follow  from  the  theory  of  the  re- 
fdstsQce  of  submerged  bodies,  on  the  sup- 
position tliat  the  resistance  varies  as  thi; 
square  of  the  speed.  If,  again,  we  con- 
sider Mr.  Scott  Russell's  theory  of  the 
length  of  ships — that  their  extreme  speed 
should  not  exceed  that  of  an  oscillating 
wave,  bearing  a  definite  ratio  of  length  to 
that  of  the  aliip,  we  arrive  at  the  same 
eoDclusiou,  the  length  of  the  wave  varying 
the  velocity  squared. 


The  experiments  upon  resistance  which 
we  consider  most  iuiportuut  to  be  made 
are  these: 

That  a  ship  of  considerable  size  and 
tine  form  should  be  carefully  selected ;  a 
screw  steam-ship,  with  a  eci'ew  capable  of 
being  lifted;  with  a  clear  deck,  offering  no 
unnecessary  resistance  to  the  aii';  and 
ith  little  or  no  rigging. 

That  her  form  shoulil  be  oorefully  meas- 
ured in  dock  (her  lines  taken  off,  as  it  is 
technically  called),  and  sight  marks  care- 
fully laid  down,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether 
'le  deforms  in  any  way  when  attoat. 

That  she  should  be  towed  at  various 
speeds,  from  the  slowest  that  can  be  rated 
to  the  fastest  that  can  be  obtained;  and 
that  the  resistance  should  be  ascertained 
by  a  traction  dynamometer,  self-record- 
ing. 

That  the  place  selected  for  the  experi- 
ments should  be  a  deep  inland  water,  free 
from  ground-swell,  and  such  that  the  speed 
of  the  ship  can  be  observed  from  the 
land  as  well  as  from  the  vessel.  The 
-water  also  should  be  clear  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  being  seen  through  to  a  considera- 
ble depth.  The  place,  if  tidal  ot  alt,  should 
be  free  fi^om  cross  tides  or  iiTegular  cur- 
rents. These  conditions,  it  is  behoved, 
may  be  found  both  in  Norway  and  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland. 

Careful  obeervations  should  also  be 
made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  direc- 
tion and  velocity  of  the  local  currents 
cansed  by  the  ship's  motion.  What  these 
should  be  will  demand  careful  considera- 
tion, having  regard  both  to  the  ship  and 
to  the  place  select^,  and  to  the  permnutl 
of  the  observers. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  to  prevent  interference 
by  the  currents  thrown  bock  by  the  tow- 
ing vessel  or  vessels,  and  to  eliminate 
other  sources  of  error.  It  is  of  especial 
importance  that  the  ship  4vhich  is  being 
towed  should  be  kept  dear  of  the  wake 
of  the  towing  vessel  or  vessels.  It  might 
be  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  have  two 
tug-boats  with  hawsers  meeting  at  an 
angle  in  the  form  of  letter  Y. 

It  is  desirable  that  these  experiments 
should  be  performed  with  at  least  two 
vessels  considerably  differing  both  in  size 
and  in  proportions,  and,  for  each  of  tlieni, 
with  different  conditions  as  regards 
smoothness  of  surface. 
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A  third  class  of  experiments  should 
also  be  made  to  determine  the  rate  of  re- 
tardation of  a  vessel  which  has  been  made 
to  attain  a  certain  velocity,  and  then  (the 
propelling  power  suddenly  ceasing  to  act 
upon  her)  is  allowed  to  come  gradually 
to  rest  through  the  resistance  of  the 
water. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  the  same 
vessels  (and  as  nearly  as  possible  under 
similar  conditions  of  draught  and  trim) 
should  be  made  use  of  for  trials  of  pro- 
pulsion, and  that  in  these  again  a  dyna- 
mometer should  be  interposed  between 
the  engine  and  the  propeller,  and  that  in 
this  case  also  the  local  currents  and  waves 
due  to  the  joint  disturbance  of  ship  and 
propeller  should  be  observed. 

We  consider  that  experiments  of  the 
kinds  which  we  have  proposed  have  now 
become  necessary,  not  only  to  the  theory 
of  resistance,  but  also  to  the  practical  cal- 
culations of  the  effect  of  steering  and  pro- 
pelling apparatus,  and  incidentally  to  the 
design  of  these,  and  to  the  apportionment 
of  engine  power  and  driving  speed. 

Such  experiments  are  quite  beyond  the 


means  of  anybody  but  the  Government  of 
a  naval  power  in  time  of  peace,  possessing 
ships  which  must  be  exercised  with  their 
crews  and  staff  of  officers.  There  would 
of  course  be  extra  expense  attending  such 
trials;  but  this  expense  is  in  no  way  com- 
mensurate to  that  of  building  experimen- 
tal vessels,  or  arriving  tentatively  at  the 
suitable  forms  and  positions  for  propel- 
lers. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  British  Association  should  au- 
thorize a  deputation  to  apply  to  the  Ad-p 
miralty  to  provide  for  such  a  set  of  ex- 
periments in  the  course  of  the  summer  of 
1870;  also  that  the  Council  should  ap- 
point a  committee  consisting  of  three 
members  of  the  Association,  to  confer 
with  officers  of  the  Admiralty  respecting 
the  details  of  the  experiments,  and  that 
the  Admiralty  should  be  requested  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  the  members  of 
that  committee  of  taking  a  share  in  the 
observations,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  make  an  independent  report 
upon  the  results. 

[to  be  continxjed.] 


THE  BLACK  FOEEST  EATLWAT. 

From  tho  "  Pittsbargh  Evening  Chronicle." 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
of  C.  Ackenheil,  C.  E.,  of  Pittsburgh,  de- 
scribing the  Black  Forest  Railway  now 
in  course  of  construction  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  Germany  : 

About  30  miles  of  road  brings  the  trav- 
eller to  the  foot  of  the  heavy  grade,  at 
Homberg.  This  Httle  town  is  one  of  the 
most  industrious  places  in  the  Black  For- 
est, celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
clocks  and  musical  works.  In  nearly 
every  house  parts  of  watches  and  clocks 
are  made.  The  scenery  there  has  great 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  "  Cumberland 
Narrows,"  Maryland.  An  old  castle,  built 
on  a  conspicuous  rock,  gives  the  place  a 
very  romantic  look.  180  ft.  above  the 
town  is  the  railroad  station,  1,287  ft.  above 
sea  level;  the  railroad  summit  is  3,030  ft. 
One  of  the  main  tributaries  of  the  Danube 
has  its  sources  here.  By  tunnelling  the 
summit,  this  height  has  been  reduced  to 
2,780  ft. ;  therefore  the  whole  rise  between 
the  beginning  of  the  road  and  its  highest 
point  is  1,493  ft.    The  air  line  between 


these  two  points  being  only  7  miles,  that 
gives  for  every  mile  of  this  li  iC  2 1 3  f  t.  eleva- 
tion. It  was  a  hard  task  for  the  engineers 
to  establish  a  line  with  a  suitable  grade, 
bringing  in  account  the  adverse  influence 
of  climate.  The  winter  in  those  moun- 
tains is  very  severe,  subjecting  the  road 
to  heavy  snow-drifts.  However,  by  the 
most  careful  study  of  the  ground;  by  the 
most  skilful  supervision  of  the  surveys 
of  Robert  Gerwig,  Chief  Engineer,  one  of 
the  ablest  engineers  in  Europe;  by  inves- 
tigating almost  every  inch  of  the  topo- 
graphical features,  the  engineers  succeed- 
ed in  establishing,  after  several  years' 
work,  a  line  answering,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, every  requirement  in  location,  grade, 
and  aU  other  features  of  a  first  class  rail- 
road. 

It  was  stipulated  that  the  grade  should 
not  exceed  2  ft.  per  100,  or  105  ft  per  mile; 
no  radius  should  be  less  than  1,000  ft,  a 
5  deg.  and  45  min.  curve — rules  which 
have  been  strictly  followed.  The  air  line 
of  7  miles  was  lengthened  into  15^  miles 
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by  entering  in  side  valley s;  by  going  for 
instance  on  the  north  side  of  the  main 
valley  and  returning  for  two  miles  on  the 
south  side ;  then  making  a  turn  again 
towards  the  north;  higher  and  higher  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  the  road  climbs 
to  the  summit,  in  numberless  bends.  One 
tunnel  follows  another  in  quick  succes- 
sion. About  half  way,  looking  down  into 
the  valley,  you  are  at  least  600  ft.  above 
its  level ;  200  ft  below  you — ^nearly  per- 
pendicular— ^you  see  the  railroad;  200  ft. 
further  you  see  the  road  again,  and  at 
last,  over  200  ft.  further,  you  see  the 
waves  of  the  creek  like  a  smaU  silver 
thread  between  the  rocks.  From  Horn- 
berg  to  the  summit  there  are  29  tunnels, 
the  total  length  of  which  is  28,500  ft 
The  longest  is  the  "  Summit "  or  **  Som- 
merau"  tunnel,  5,600  ft  long;  the  next  is 
the  "Gremmelsbach"  tunnel,  2,900  ft  long. 
The  most  remarkable  was  the  "Tribcrg," 
so  called  "  S  "  tunnel,  2,700  ft  long,  hav- 
ing  the  shape  of  an  "  S,"  the  most  diffi- 
cult work  for  construction  on  the  whole 
road,  because  no  shaft  could  be  used.  The 


heading  of  this  tunnel  was  completed  laft 
November,  after  three  years'  work.  The 
lengths  of  the  other  tunnels  vary  from 
500  to  2,400  ft  One  viaduct  is  to  be 
constructed  about  800  ft  long  and  80  ft 
high,  all  of  cut  stone.  The  geological 
formation  is  entirely  granitic,  which  ren- 
ders tunnelling  a  very  hard  and  tedious 
work.  The  construction  of  the  road  was 
commenced  in  1867,  and  is  rapidly  pro- 
gressing; on  the  average  they  do  from  two 
to  three  feet  of  tunnelling  on  one  heading 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  road  will  be  finished  1873,  and  will 
be  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  engineer- 
ing in  Europe.  The  cost  of  these  15 
miles  is  about  $5,000,000,  and  must  be 
considered  very  high,  the  wages  for  labor 
being  very  low,  from  60  cts.  to  $1  a  day. 
Only  nitro-glycerine,  mixed  with  sand,  is 
used  for  blasting;  it  has  been  proved  the 
most  effective  material,  and  if  worked 
with  care  it  is  not  at  all  dangerous — not 
more  than  common  powder.  The  track 
will  be  of  steel  rails,  which  are  now  adopt- 
ed in  Europe  on  all  important  railroads. 


THE  MABQUETTE  MINING  EEGION. 


BT  MAJOR  T.  BROOKS. 


Abstract  of  a  paper  on  the  Geological 
structure  and  working  of  the  deposits  of 
the  Marquette  Distiict  (See  Frontis- 
piece.) 

The  best  method  of  extracting  a  de- 
posit of  ore  will  necessarily  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  ore,  its  geological  structure 
and  topographical  position.  No  one,  we 
think,  can  doubt  the  policy  of  having  be- 
gun work  at  many  of  the  openings  of  our 
iron  mines  by  quarrying,  which  may 
be  defined  as  mining  in  open  excava- 
tions. 

Having  a  large  mass  of  pure  ore  before 
us,  of  unknown  form  and  size,  and  cover- 
ed by  but  a  small  amount  of  earth,  it 
would  certainly  be  folly  to  incur  the  de- 
lay and  cost  incident  to  sinking  and  drift- 
ing, to  oi>en  ground  thus  already  opened 
by  nature  and  ready  for  us  to  win. 

Our  ore  deposits  are,  as  it  is  the  design 
of  this  paper  to  prove  strata  beds,  in- 
stead of  veins;  their  extension,  like  coal 
beds,  is  laterally  and  not  vertically; 
hence,  stripping  or  uncovering,  when  it  is 

Vox.  n.— Na  3.— 19 


not  too  heavy  and  expensive,  is  the  true 
method  of  working. 

When  the  earth  or  rock  covering  be- 
comes heavy,  and  treacherous  hanging 
walls  loom  threateningly  over  our  heads, 
should  we  attempt  to  work  the  deposit  as 
an  open  cut,  we  may  as  weU  pause,  and  ask 
whether  the  centuries  of  experience  by 
miners  in  other  districts  and  other  coun- 
tries, under  circumstances  similar,  and, 
perhaps,  sometimes  more  difficult  than 
ours,  may  not  have  pointed  out  some  more 
practicable,  permanent,  and  economical 
method  of  extracting  ores,  than  the  very 
obvious  and  simple  one  of  quarrj'ing. 

Which  one,  if  any,  of  the  weU-tried 
systems  of  mining  that  have  been 
wrought  out  and  perfected  elsewhere,  can 
be  advantageously  applied  to  Lake 
Superior  iron  mining,  is  a  pregnant 
question  at  this  period  in  the  history  of 
our  iron  industry,  and  one  that  should 
soon  be  answered  at  all  our  mines. 

In  the  time  that  is  coming  those  mines 
which  have  been  opened,  and  are  now 
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being  worked  as  quarries,  will  soon  have 
to  make  many  changes  in  their  system  of 
working,  their  traditions,  organization 
and  labor.  The  common  laborer  with 
his  pick  and  shovel,  horse  and  cart,  bar- 
row and  derrick,  will  play  a  far  less  im- 
portant part.  In  their  place  will  be 
found  the  skilled  miner,  steam-engines, 
nitro-glycerino  (perhaps)  and  the  tallow 
dip.  Mining  engineers,  mining  captains, 
and  timbormen  will  be  found  in  the  staff 
of  the  minp.  Then  our  mines  will  con- 
tinue in  a  long  career  of  prosperity, 
which  may  be  interrupted  by  irregular  or 
unwise  tariff  legislation,  but  which  can 
only  be  terminated  by  the  exhaustion  of 
the  beds,  which  must  sooner  or  later 
come.  The  critical  period  for  each  mine 
is  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new 
system ;  to  stop  quarrying  and  begin  mi- 
ning in  time  to  make  no  interruption  in 
the  supply  of  ore.  It  would  be  a  very 
serious  drawback  for  any  mine  to  be  able 
to  supply  only  one-half  its  regular  cus- 
tomers for  a  season  or  two,  especially  if 
there  happened  to  be  active  competition. 
This  danger  is  plainly  pointed  to  by  the 
disaster  last  fall  at  the  New  England  slate 
ore  opening.  The  hanging  wall  of  talcose 
Hchist  fell  in,  destroying  a  large  amount 
of  timber  work,  and  completely  stopping 
mine  work  for  a  long  time.  A  large  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money  will  be  re- 
quired before  the  mine  can  be  again  made 
productive.  This  danger  is  increased  by 
the  fact,  that  reserves  of  ore  from  which 
to  draw  during  times  of  low  product,  are 
unknown  in  the  district.  We  "  pick  out 
the  eyes  of  our  mines,"  to  use  a  Cornish 
expression,  at  the  close  of  every  shipping 
Hcason. 

Probably  the  most  important  prelimin- 
ary question  connected  ^wito  the  adoption 
and  putting  in  i^ractice  of  a  permanent 
regular  system  of  mining,  aud  the  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  works  which 
are  to  affect  the  whole  future  of  the  mine, 
and  determine  to  a  great  extent  the 
amount  of  its  profits,  is  that  of  the  geolo- 
gical structure  of  the  ore  deposits  them- 
Helves.  Certainly,  to  extract  a  mass  of 
hidden  ore  advantageously,  the  more  we 
know  of  its  position,  form,  size,  direction 
and  dip,  and  the  better  our  acquaintance 
vnth  the  nature  of  the  associated  rocks, 
]>articularly  of  the  hanging  wall,  the  better 
we  can  plan  and  execute  our  attack  on 
«uch  ore  mass — the  better  we  can  locate 


our  permanent  machinery  and  shafts,  onr 
tunnels,  pockets,  dumps,  tracks  and  roads, 
waste  and  stock  piles,  and  place  the  ne- 
cessary houses. 

I  may  here  properly  quote  a  portion  of 
a  letter  from  Warrington  W.  Smythe, 
Crown  Inspector  of  Mines  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. I  sent  him  a  rough  sketch,  giving  an 
approximate  section  of  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior mine  similar  to  the  one  presented, 
and  asked  him  to  name  some  book  which 
treated  of  a  similar  case.  He  very  kindly 
replied  in  a  private  letter,  from  which  1 
venture  to  make  the  following  extract : 

«  :ic    «    :ic     ^g  haTe  no  English  books 

which  deal  with  the  problem  you  have 
set  before  me;  nor  have  we,  indeed,  any 
case  analogous  to  that  of  the  very  re- 
markable orey  bed  which  you  describe. 
The  only  work  which  we  have  in  Europe 
dealing  pretty  fully  with  the  working  of 
deposits  of  various  tliicknesses  and  posi- 
tion, is  that  of  M.  Ponson,  a  Bel^an,  on 
Coal  Mining,  published  at  Liege,  in  three 
octavo  volumes,  with  a  folio  of  plates.  In 
this  you  would  see  how  the  Belgium  coals 
get  into  a  position  alternately  fiat  and 
highly  inclined,  and  have  to  be  worked  in 
the  two  cases  by  different  methods.  But 
then  these  seams  ai*e  thin,  and  offer 
smaller  difficulties.  Your  district  will 
have,  I  suspect,  to  follow  out  the  plan 
which  the  French  are  doing  very  largely 
in  some  of  their  coal  mines,  where  the  beds 
are  from  thirty  to  ninety  feet  thick,  but 
broken  and  turned  up  usually  at  high 
angles.  This  is  the  mode  of  working,  as 
they  call  it,  by  remhlaia,  or  filling  up  as 
they  go  on,  with  loose  stuff— clay,  coal- 
measure,  shale,  grits,  etc., — taken  down 
for  the  puii)osr,  often  through  special 
shafts  and  drifts,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  those  devoted  to  coal  rais- 
ing. 

If  the  above  general  view  of  the  ques- 
tion be  correct,  then  it  is  evident  that  all 
sources  of  information  as  to  the  details  of 
geological  structure  should  be  exhausted 
before  a  plan  is  made  and  underground 
work  begun;  and  then,  on  the  uncertain- 
ties which  are  inherent  to  the  question, 
our  system  should  be  so  devieed  as  to 
have  sufficient  elasticity,  so  to  speak,  to 
meet  probable  unknown  conditions  which 
the  progress  of  mining  may  develop. 
Fortunatelv,  the  vast  excavations  now 
open  to  daylight  at  our  seveitd  mines  pre- 
sent a  fine  opporiunity  to  study  the  gen- 
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erol  stracture.  The  details  are  in  many 
cases  obscure,  the  quarrying  process  hav- 
ing removed  and  deposited  in  stock  or 
waste  piles  material  which  showed  many 
curious  geological  phenomena,  and 
which  could  have  been  studied  to  advan- 
tage. 

The  first  and  by  far  the  most  important 
inquiry  in  this  study  of  geological  struc- 
ture, and  the  one  to  which  the  remainder 
of  tiiis  paper  vnll  principally  relate,  is 
this:  Do  our  Marquette  iron  ores  occur 
in  beds  or  veins;  that  is,  are  they  highly 
metamorphosed  and  disturbed  aqueous 
deposits,  which  were  laid  down  at  the 
same  time  as  the  associated  rocks,  or 
have  they  been  since  formed  ? — in  which 
case  they  must  be  either  volcanic  dykes,  or 
else  fissures  or  segregated  veins. 

This  question  is  not  presented  as  a 
purely  scientific  one,  because  as  a  theore- 
tical question  among  geologists  it  has 
been  settled.  But  it  is  presented  as  a 
practical  one,  bearing  directly  on  the 
economic  extraction  of  iron  ores — and  as 
a  question  on  which  those  engaged  in  the 
direction,  management,  and  working  of  our 
mines  widely  dififer. 

If  our  deposits  or  any  of  them  are  true 
veins,  then  the  regular  system  of  vein 
mining  which  is  finely  exemplified  in  the 
Lake  Superior  copper  district,  covers  the 
case;  except  that  in  some  instances  our 
deposits,  being  of  unusual  thickness,  may 
require  some  modifications  in  the  system. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  ores  constitiite 
strata  beds,  conformable  with  the  rocks 
with  which  they  are  asssociated,  then  we 
have  a  structure  entii'ely  different,  and 
requiring  a  different  mode  of  procedure, 
and  in  this  case  should  look  for  our  mod- 
els to  the  very  thick  coal  beds  of  France, 
or  perhaps  better  to  those  of  Belgium,  as 
as  being  more  contorted,  folded,  and  dis- 
turbed— hence,  more  closely  resembling, 
in  their  irregularities  of  dip  and  thick- 
ness, the  hi^^hly  metamorphosed  schists 
of  this  district.  At  present  several  of  our 
inines  are  directed  and  managed  in  the 
full  belief  that  the  ore  deposits  are  either 
true  veins,  or  at  least  have  such  essential 
qualities  of  veins  that  they  may  safely 
and  advantageously  be  wrought  as  such. 
In  some  instances,  the  mine  superintend- 
ents are  full  believers  in  the  bedding 
theory  of  formation.  Probably  in  most 
cases  there  is  no  settled  belief  on  the 
subject,  nor  much  faith  in  the  advantage 


of  such  knowledge;  but  in  place  of  any 
such  doubt,  a  feeling  of  certainty  to  the 
effect  that  geologists  are  dangerous 
dreamers,  and  that  the  Lake  Superior 
iron  mines  present  inexplicable  pheno- 
mena, such  as  were  never  before  seen  in 
the  earth,  and  such  as  geology  will  never 
explain,  nor  find  duiDlicated  elsewhere. 
Lake  Superior  ii-on  ores  being  almost  ex- 
ceptionable in  richness,  so  they  would 
naturally  be  in  structure. 

In  the  hope  of  presenting  a  full  logical 
proof  on  tliis  question,  to  the  few  who  are 
in  doubt,  I  shall,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
tedious,  cite  those  definitions  and  charac- 
teristics of  veins  which  are  taught  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  best  authorities,  togethei* 
with  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  our 
ore  beds,  thereby  hoping  to  prove  that 
they  cannot  be  rated  as  veins  or  igneous 
deposits,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  true 
aqueous  beds,  or  rock  layers. 

(A.)  A  true  vein  is  a  fissure  or  crack 
in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  of  indefinite 
length  and  depth,  filled  with  some  metal- 
lic ore  or  mineral  substance,  different 
from  the  containing  rock.  Veins,  in  most 
instances,  extend  across  the  lines  of  strat- 
ification of  the  foiiuation  in  which  they 
lie.  In  the  rare  instances  in  which  they 
conform  with  the  bedding,  such  coinci- 
dence is  not  for  any  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

Now,  if  we  look  among  the  beds  of 
magnetic  and  specular  hematite  ores  of 
Lake  Superior,  Missouri,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and,  I  feel  safe  in  adding,  Swed- 
en, we  shall  find  them  conforming  exactly 
with  the  stratification  of  the  cbntaining 
rock,  and  in  no  instance  crossing  it,  as 
veins  almost  invai-iably  do.  (It  Fhoiild 
be  here  remarked,  that,  owing  to  the  gi*eat 
metamorphic  and  dynamic  action  to 
which  the  formations  under  consideration 
have  been  subjected,  the  bedding  is  often 
obscure  and  sometimes  entirely  hid- 
den.) 

(B.)  Veins  are  usually  in  groups,  paral- 
lel in  course,  or  strike  and  dip. 

Beds  of  iron  ore,  if  several  in  number 
and  regularly  folded,  present  similar 
phenomena  on  the  surface,  as  is  seen  at 
the  Mt.  Hope  mines,  and  others*  in-  New 
Jersey.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  say  that 
the  Lake  Superior  ores  never  present 
this  appearance.  The  fact  that  there  is 
a  general  east  and  west  parallelism  is  not 
to  the  point,  for  at  the  Jackson,  Cleveland, 
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Lake  Superior,  and  Washington  mines 
there  are  dips  in  the  same  bed  to  every 
point  of  the  compass,  and  fi'om  vertical 
to  horizontal  within  a  very  small  area. 

(C.)  Veins  very  seldom  iinderhe  at  a  less 
angle  than  45  deg.  with  the  horizon,  and, 
as  a  rule,  are  mach  nearer  the  vertical. 
Their  prevailing  direction  is  downward 
toward  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  iron  ores  are 
often  horizontal  and  seldom  vertical. 
The  many  folded  beds  which  are  plain  to 
be  seen  at  Lake  Superior  mines  (see 
sketch  giving  a  section  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior mine),  and  undoubtedly  exist  at 
the  other  mines,  must  contain  parts  that 
are  horizontal  at  the  bottom  and  top  of 
each  alternating  fold. 

(D. )  Veins  generally  run  straight,  both 
on  the  surface  in  their  out-crop  and 
downward;  that  is,  their  boundaries  are 
more  or  less  regular  inclined  planes.  If 
the  vein  changes  its  course  from  a  fault 
or  throw,  it  will  usually  be  found  at  no 
great  distance,  taking  its  first  direction, 
l^is  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
the  fact  in  the  case  of  our  iron  ores,  as  is 
perfectly  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
section  above  referred  to. 

This  comparison  might  be  continued  to 
the  exhaustion  of  all  vein  phenomena, 
with  results  as  above.  We  might  point 
out  that  the  mineral  constituents  of  veins 
—quartz,  calc  spar,  fluor  spar,  heavy  spar, 
and  other  minerals,  not  only  are  not 
characteristic  of  our  iron  ore  beds,  but, 
except  the  first,  are  wanting.  Instead,  we 
find  in  our  iron  mines,  large  beds  of  talcose 
and  chloritic  schists  which  are  found  in 
veins.  Quartz  is  found  universally  asso- 
ciated with  our  iron  ores,  as  it  is  in  veins, 
but  not  having  the  same  form.  In  the 
specular  hematite  mines,  it  is  in  thin  beds 
interlaminated  with  corresponding  thin 
beas  of  rich  ore,  or  is  in  fragments  form- 
ing a  conglomerate.  In  the  lower  hori- 
zons or  flag -ores,  the  quartz  is  so  intimate- 
ly mixed  with  the  oxide  of  iron  as  to  pro- 
duce a  homogeneous  lean  ore. 

Again,  the  gossin,  or  decomposed  vein 
matter  which  almost  universally  caps 
true  veins,  finds  no  counterpart  in  our 
veins.  On  the  contrary,  no  perceptible 
change  in  richness,  or  in  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  ore,  has  been  observed ! 
between  the  surface  and  lowest  point  yet ' 
reached  in  the  district,  sfty  tw^hundied 
feet.  I 


Experienced  vein  miners  will  not  con- 
sider this  comparison  complete  if  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  change  in  the  character  of 
the  mineral  contents  of  true  veins,  due  to 
the  passage  of  the  lode  from  one  kind 
of  rock  to  another.  Certain  rocks  are 
known  to  produce  rich  bunches  in  the 
lode,  while  other  rocka  give  comparatively 
barren  ground. 

Nothing  aUied  to  this  phenomenon  has 
been  observed  in  iron  ores  of  the  charac- 
ter we  are  discussing. 

If  the  above  be  accepted  as  accurately 
describing  a  fissure  vein,  and  as  present- 
ing correctly  some  of  the  characteristic 
geological  phenomena  of  our  deposits  of 
iron  ore,  then  the  latter  not  only  are  not 
veins,  but,  on  the  contrary',  are  so  unlike 
them  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  apply 
any  of  the  principles,  practices,  or  terms  of 
vein  mining  to  our  case,  without  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  subject,  else  much 
confusion,  uncertainty,  and  perhaps  loss 
may  ensue.  This  is  a  practical  point  of 
much  importance,  because  many  of  our 
miners  and  exjperts,  having  got  their  ex- 
perience in  vem  mining  in  other  regions, 
are  slow  to  modify  their  traditions  and 
methods  to  suit  the  very  different  case 
presented  here. 

It  would  be  still  easier  to  prove  that 
our  deposits  are  not  dykes  or  fissures, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  filled 
by  volcanic  agency.  Any  person  in  the 
district  can  satisfy  himself  on  this  point 
by  an  examination  of  a  trap  dyke  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Breitung  in  the  Washington 
mine.  Neither  can  they  be  segregated 
veins,  as  could  be  proven.  We  are  left 
the  hypothesis  with  which  we  set  out,  and 
which  completely  embraces  all  of  the  f  ju^ts 
adduced;  that  is,  that  the  ores  in  question 
are  simply  strata  beds  or  rock  layers; 
having  the  same  general  form,  origin,  and 
structure  as  the  layers  of  chlontic  and 
talcose  schist,  the  quartzites  and  diorites, 
with  which  the  ores  asssociated. 

A  simple  view  of  the  question  is  to  re- 
gard oxide  of  iron  as  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  minerals  which  were  chiefly  used 
by  the  Great  Architect  in  building  our 
Huronian  formation.  Put  our  iron  ore 
on  the  same  footing  as  quartz,  chlorite, 
talc,  hornblende,  feldspar,  and  argiUite, 
and  all  difficulties  of  structure  of  t£e  na- 
ture we  have  been  considering  vanish. 
\Mien  the  minei  al  oxide  of  iron  alone 
was  employed  in  ihe  ccmjosition  of   a 
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layer,  a  bed  of  iron  ore  was  the  result; 
ill  the  same  way,  when  quartz  alone  w^as 
used,  we  find  quartzite  as  the  result;  when 
these  minerals  were  mixed,  the  siHcious 
ores  were  the  result,  which  are  unfortu- 
nately twenty  times  more  abundant  than 
the  pure  ores.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
oxide  of  iron,  although  seldom  pure,  ex- 
ists in  all  our  rocks  in  greater  or  less 
quantity.  Just  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  mineral  quartz. 

In  brief,  we  may  say  that  nature  seems 
to  have  incidentally  employed  ii'on  ore  as 
a  building  material,  just  as  she  employed 
other,  apparently,  to  her  just  as  impor- 
tant materials.  8he  does  not  seem  to 
have  changed  her  plans  nor  specifications 
when  the  iron  ore  course  of  crowning 
stones  were  laid. 

Men,  finding  such  ores  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  the  other  rocks,  are  led  to 
suppose  that  some  great  convulsion,  some 
means  out  of  nature's  ordinary  course,  were 
resorted  to  for  its  production. 

Although  foreign  to  our  district,  it  is 
not  improper  here  to  notice  the  vein-like 
structore  presented  by  most  of  the  New 
Jersey  magnetic  iron  mines.  There  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  some  phenome- 
na of  true  veins  can  be  found,  and  that 
many  of  the  beds  are  worked  successfully 
on  a  system  of  vein-mining.  This  fac^t 
does  not  shake  the  aqueous  theory  of 
oiigin  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish. The  same  folds  exist  there  as 
here,  only  they  are  more  regulai*  and 
deeper.  In  this  district,  so  far  as  yet 
made  out,  no  fold  is  more  than  175  or  200 
feet  from  crown  anticHnal  to  bottom  of  ad- 
jacent synclinal — deeper  ones  will  un- 
doubtedly be  found — while  to  the  east  the 
azoic  rock  waves  run  much  higher.  In 
Sweden  the  ores  have  been  followed 
down  over  600  feet  on  a  tolerably  uni- 
form underlay.  Even  in  the  New  Jersey 
region  the  folds  are  not  always  so  deep. 
A  geological  survey  made  by  myself  of 
the  Mine  Hill  mines  on  the  Durham  estate, 
near  the  Delaware  river,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  may  be  regarded  as  the  extreme 
southwest  end  of  the  New  Jersey  iron 
region,  developed  a  shallow  syncHnal 
basin,  the  axis  of  which  pitched  to  the 
northeast.  The  result  of  this  survey 
has  since  been  published  in  Professor 
Cook's  Beport  on  the  Geology  of  New 
Jersey. 

A  section  of  the  Iron  Mountain  mine, 


Missouri,  shows  it  to  be  a  grand  anticlinal 
fold;  all  of  which  proves  that  the  same 
general  law  of  structure  holds  for  azoic 
ores  thoughout  this  continent 

I  might  here  enumerate  numerous  lo- 
calities in  this  district  presenting  pheno- 
mena which  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  our  ores  to  have  been  deposited 
from  water,  and  afterward  highly  meta- 
morphosed. All  are  famihar  with  the 
Cleveland  knob;  its  whole  surface  striped 
with  alteiTiatiug  red  and  metallic  bandf , 
which  bend  and  double  back  on  them- 
selves, then  reverse  into  an  infinity  of 
angular  curves,  but  continuing  always 
uniform  in  thickness,  and  parallel  with 
each  other,  pointing  back  to  the  still 
water  in  which  were  originally  laid  down 
the  thin  alternate  beds  of  ore  and  quartz. 
Who  that  has  obsei-ved  the  working  of 
our  mines  has  not  seen  a  thin  knife  edge 
of  slate  make  its  appearance  in  the  midst 
of  good  ore,  which,  growing  larger  as  it  is 
followed  in  tlie  direction  of  the  bedding, 
may  entirely  crowd  out  the  ore,  and  oc- 
cupy the  entire  space  between  the  walls 
of  the  bed,  but  more  generally  is  satisfied 
with  less  thickness,  and  if  followed  will, 
aft.er  passing  its  maximum  thickness,  begin 
to  thin  out,  and  finally  disappear  in  an 
opposite  knife  edge  ? 

Perhaps  the  best  place  in  the  whole 
Lake  Superior  region  at  which  to  con- 
vince the  skeptical  that  our  ores  are  strati- 
tied,  and  are,  in  geological  structure,  pre- 
cisely like  the  overlying  and  underlying 
rocks,  is  at  Smith  Mountain.  Here 
nature  has  condensed,  so  to  speak,  the 
geology  of  the  whole  district  in  a  small 
area. 

Commencing  at  what  is  one  of  the 
youngest  rocks  in  the  Huronian  System, 
so  far  as  developed  here,  that  is  tne  up- 
per, or  conglomerate  quartzite,  we  pass 
geologically  down  next  over  the  specular 
hematite  (sometimes  magnetic),  then  the 
several  diontes  and  schists  alternating 
with  ferruginous  slates  and  fiag  ores  to 
the  lower  quartzite  which  is  seen  repos- 
ing non-conformably  on  the  protogine 
and  gneiss  of  the  Laurentian  System,  as 
first  observed  by  Professor  K.  Pumpelly. 
These  rocks  standing  on  edge,  and  laid 
bare  by  wind  falls  and  fires,  are  as  easily 
studied  as  the  specimens  of  a  cabinet 

Some  of  the  conclusions,  theoretical 
and  practical,  concerning  the  ores  of  the 
Marquette  iron  district,  which  the  facts 
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above  cited,  and  others  well  known,  point 
toward,  are  these: 

(1.)  These  ores  were  deposited  by 
water,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  underlying  and  over- 
lying rocks  with  which  they  are  associ- 
ated. 

(2.)  There  are  several  horizons  of  ore, 
the  upper,  or  youngest,  being  the  purest, 
and  the  one  from  which  the  specular 
hematites  and  magnetic  ores  now  being 
shipped  from  the  district  are  mined. 

(3.)  That  the  ores  of  the  different 
horizons  at  places  so  closely  resemble 
each  other,  that  the  best  scientific  and 
practical  judges  have  mistaken  one  for 
the  other.  That  all  the  mining  failures 
in  the  district  have  come  from  this  mis- 
take— which  can  only  be  surely  avoided 
by  a  full  geological  understanding  of  the 
locality. 

(4)  That  at  certain  places  in  the  dif- 
ferent horizons,  from  some  cause,  the 
ores  have  become  partially  or  wholly  dis- 
integrated, and  so  changed  chemically, 
as  to  produce  Limonite;  that  is,  the  "soft 
hematite  "  ore  of  the  district. 

(5.)  That  while  the  several  ore  forma- 
tions are  tolerably  regular  in  thickness, 
measured  from  over  to  underlying  rock, 
in  their  interval  structure  they  present 
considerable  variety  in  their  mineral 
composition,  being  made  up  of  oxide  of 
iron,  generally  mixed  with  red  quartz, 
(so-called  jasper),  which  is  often  in  such 
quantity  as  to  render  the  "  mixed "  ore 
valueless. 

In  addition  to  red  quartz,  there  are 
frequently  found  lens-shaped  masses, 
sometimes  of  immense  size,  of  talcose  and 
chloritic  schists,  the  form  of  which  is 
described  above.  These  alternate  with 
similar  lenses  of  the  pure  and  mixed  ores, 
the  whole  presenting  a  structure  not  un- 
like that  of  the  muscles  of  an  animaL 
As  if  to  still  further  complicate  the  ques- 
tion, the  same  lens  or  layer  will  change 
gradually,  from  a  first  class  "shipping 
ore"  to  a  worthless  "mixed  ore." 

This  arrangement  closely  resembles 
what  Dana  calls  "  ebb  and  flow "  struc- 
ture. 

Sometimes  these  lenses  of  ore  and 
rock  terminate  so  abruptly  at  their  edges 
and  are  so  long  in  the  direction  of  one 
axis  as  to  be  best  described  as  pod-shap- 
ed. A  writer  in  the  "  Annales  des  Mines  "  ! 
some  years  since  described  some  of  the 


ore  deposits  of  Sweden  as  "  flattened  cyl- 
inder" shaped  massea  Such  are  common 
in  New^ersey. 

(6.)  That  since  the  original  deposition 
of  the  ore,  which  must  have  been  in  near- 
ly horizontal  layers,  the  beds  have  been 
subjected  to  great  dynamic  action,  which 
has  wrinkled,  and  folded,  and  broken,  and 
in  some  instances  almost  capsized  the 
whole  series  of  associated  rocks. 

(7.)  The  extent  of  the  ore  in  the  Mar- 
quette district,  at  least  so  far  west  as  the 
Washington  mine,  appears  to  be  limited 
to  a  narrow  synclinal  basin,  in  which  are 
several  shallow  folds.  The  esdiaustion  of 
any  given  length  of  this  basin  is  certain 
to  be  attained  if  work  be  continued. 
The  quantity  of  ore  in  a  given  length 
should  be  approximately  computed  by 
proper  surveys. 

(8.)  These  peculiarities  of  structure 
produce  in  the  beds  endless  changes  in 
dip,  strike,  thickness,  and  quality  of  ore, 
as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  the  containing 
walls;  hence,  presents,  or  will  soon  pre- 
sent some  of  the  most  difficult  questions 
in  practical  mining.  In  a  few  fathoms  I 
have  seen  a  bed,  not  only  change  its  dip 
from  vertical  to  horizontal,  but  following 
its  strike,  the  same  bed  has  abruptly 
changed  hrom  a  thickness  of  forty  feet  to 
as  many  inches.  If,  at  the  same  time, 
as  might  easily  have  been  the  case,  the 
same  bed  had  changed  from  pure  ore  to 
nearly  pure  jasper,  the  metamorphose 
would  have  been  complete,  embracing 
composition,  form  and  position. 

Perhaps  the  most  perplexing  thing  the 
underground  miner  will  have  to  contend 
with  is  the  varying  and  treacherous  na- 
ture  of  the  hanging  walls  when  compos^  d 
of  the  schists  above  named,  which  practi- 
cally will  not  stand  unless  supported 
throughout  their  whole  extent. 

(9.)  The  best  general  principle  on 
which  to  extract  our  ores,  is  undoubtedly 
the  one  which  has  been  generally  follow- 
ed in  the  district;  that  is,  find  the  ore, 
follow  it  by  uncovering  and  quarrying  as 
long  as  it  will  pay,  then  abandon  the 
opening  and  find  a  vein,  where  the  same 
process  is  repeated ;  using  as  little 
machinerv  and  skilled  labor  as  possi- 
ble. 

But  when  this  system  has  exhausted  all 
the  ores  that  will  pay  under  it,  which 
will  speedily  be  done  at  each  mine,  then 
there  will  be  left  large  amounts  of  ore 
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which  may  be  extracted  by  proper  mi- 
ning so  as  to  give  a  fair  return  to  mine 
shareholders.  * 

(10.)  Jnst  what  methods  will  be  best 
suited  to  oar  case  and  to  the  labor  and 
skill  available  here,  expenence  must  de- 
cide. It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  knowledge 
of  what  has  been  done  elsewhere  imder 
similar  difficulties,  coupled  with  actual 
experience  in  this  district,  would  afford 
the  best  chances  of  success.  Whatever 
plan  be  adopted,  time  wiU  be  required 
for  its  consummation ;  hence,  preparations 
for  underground  work  must  be  made  in 
time,  or  production  must  cease  when 
quarrying  finds  its  hmit. 

(11.)  It  is  not  hkely  that  narrow  beds 
can  ever  be  followed  so  far  or  under  such 
difficulties  in  this  district  as  in  the  mag- 
netic regions  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  because  ore  on  the  mine-bank 
is  worth  nearly  twice  as  much  there  as 
here. 

I  suppose  that  two-thirds  of  the  mines 
now  wrought  at  a  profit  there,  would 
have  to  be  abandoned  if  here,  as  will  ap- 
pear from    the    following    approximate 


comparison.  The  worked  beds  in  the 
Marquette  district  average  not  less  than 
two  and  one-half  times  as  thick  as  those 
in  Passaic,  Morris  and  Sussex  counties, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  ores  produced  con- 
tain, at  least,  10  per  cent  more  metallic 
iron;  and  there  they  Uft  their  ore  and 
pump  their  water,  at  least,  five,  and  prob- 
ably ten  times  as  high  as  is  necessary 
at  our  mines.  But  a  65  per  cent,  ore  is 
worth  on  our  mine-banks  from  $3  to  $4:, 
while  in  New  Jeraey  a  55  per  cent,  ore  is 
worth  $5  to  $6  at  the  mine. 

(12.)  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  of 
geological  science,  that  if  it  be  given  the 
benefit  of  careful  records  of  deep  borings 
made  in  and  about  our  mines,  in  addition 
to  what  can  be  seen  here  and  elsewhere, 
it  will  in  return  be  able  to  furnish 
the  mine  superintendent  with  such  plans 
and  sections,  with  predictions  as  to  posi- 
tion and  quantity  of  unseen  ore  masses, 
as  will  greatly  aid  him  in  the  uncertain 
and  expensive  work  of  opening  his  mine 
by  means  of  shafts  and  drifts,  as  well  as 
in  the  location  and  erection  of  the  neces- 
sary pumping  and  hoisting  machinery. 


POKTABLE  CONDENSING  ENGINE. 


From  *' EDginooring." 


Nearly  twelve  months  ago  there  ap- 
peared in  this  journal  a  letter  from  Mr. 
G.  A.  Haig,  of  Pen  Ithon,  proposing  cer- 
tain modifications  in  the  construction  of 
agricultural  steam-engines,  and  suggest- 
ing, amongst  other  things,  that  they  should 
be  fitted  with  air-surface  condensers.  In 
a  note  which  we  appended  to  Mr.  Haig*s 
letter,  we  stated  that  such  a  condenser  as 
that  gentleman  proposed  would,  if  fur- 
nished with  the  re(][uisite  amount  of  sur- 
face, be  too  cumbrous  for  its  intended 
purpose.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Haig  wrote 
some  further  letters  on  the  subject,  and 
in  these  latter  communications  he  gave 

Particulars  of  a  series  of  experiments  which 
e  had  carried  out  on  a  model  condenser 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  surface  actu- 
ally necessary.  Some  of  these  experiments 
were  conducted  in  our  presence,  and  the 
results  obtained  showed  that,  with  clean 
brass  surfaces  and  a  blast  of  air  through 
the  condenser  so  strong  that  the  temper- 
'  ature  of  the  air  was  only  raised  from  5G  deg. 
to  128  deg.  during  its  passage  through  the 


apparatus,  about  1.18  lbs.  of  steam  could 
be  condensed  into  water  at  boiling  point 
per  square  foot  of  surface  per  hour.  Mr. 
Haig's  deduction  from  these  experiments 
was,  that  the  area  of  condensing  surface 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  current 
would  have  to  be  about  four  times  that  of 
the  heating  surface  in  the  boiler ;  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  large  size  of 
the  fans  required  to  furnish  the  necessary 
supply  of  air,  the  power  required  to  drive 
these  fans,  and  some  other  details,  he 
ultimately  concluded,  with  us,  that  such 
condensers  were  practically  inappUcable 
to  agricultural  engines,  and  he  conse- 
quently abandoned  the  idea  of  havin<x 
such  a  condenser  appHed,  as  he  originally 
intended,  to  an  engine  which  is  now  being 
built  for  his  own  use. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  just  at  the 
time  that  this  subject  was  under  discus- 
sion in  our  columns,  and  some  two  months 
and  a  half  after  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Haig's  first  letter,  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Bram- 
well  should  have  taken  out  a  patent  for  a 
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method  of  applying  air-snrfoce  condensers 
to  portable  engines,  which  appears  to  us 
to  be  practically  identical  with  Mr.  Haig's. 
Inasmuch  as  the  recent  publication  of  Mr. 
Bi'amwell's  plans  in  some  of  our  contem- 
poraries has  again  brought  the  matter 
before  the  pubhc,  it  may  be  as  well  that 
we  should  point  out  the  practical  objec- 
tions which  exist  to  the  system  of  con- 
denser he  proposes.  Let  us,  for  instance, 
to  take  an  example  which  we  employed  on 
a  former  occasion,  examine  the  case  of  an 
engine  having  160  square  feet  of  heating 
surface  in  the  boiler,  and  evaporating,  say, 
800  lbs.  of  water  per  hour.  Supposing, 
moreover,  the  steam  to  be  discharged  into 
the  condenser  at  a  pressure  of  15  lbs. 
jibove  the  atmosphere,  there  would  have 
to  be  abstracted  from  each  pound  of  it 
978  pound-degrees  or  units  of  heat,  to 
reduce  it  to  water  at  a  temperature  of 
212  deg.,  so  that  altogether  800  X  ^78= 
782,400  units  of  heat  would  have  to  be 
abstracted  per  hour  by  the  air  passing 
through  the  condenser. 

In  Mr.  Haig's  experiments,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  the  air  passing 
through  the  condenser  had  its  tempera- 
ture raised  from  66  deg.  to  128  deg.,  or  72 
deg.;  but,  inasmuch  as  agiicultural  en- 
gines are  much  used  at  times  of  the  year 
when  the  atmospheric  temperature  is 
above  66  deg.,  it  would  probably  not  be 
safe  in  practice  to  furnish  to  the  con- 
denser a  less  supply  than  would  suffice 
to  abstract  the  requisite  amount  of  heat 
with  an  elevation  of  temperature  of  60 
deg.     The  specific  heat  of  air  being  0.238, 

782  400 

we  thus  have  — ^^  =  55,721.5  lbs. 

of  air  per  hour  as  the  supply  necessary; 
this  being  equal,  at  a  temperature  of  62 
deg.,  to  782,213  cubic  feet  per  hour.  Of  the 
power  requisite  to  furnish  this  supply  we 
shall  speak  presently.  According  to  Mr. 
Haig's  experiments,  it  appears  that  800 
lbs.  of  steam  per  hour  admitted  to  the 
condenser,  at  the  pressure  we  have  men- 
tioned, could  be  condensed  by  about  680 
square  feet  of  clean  metallic  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  air  current;  and,  although 
we  are  fai*  from  believing  that  this  amount 
of  surface  would  be  found  sufficient  in 
practice  after  it  had  become  coated  with 
grease,  ete.,  carried  over  by  the  steam, 
vet  we  will  for  the  present  suppose  it  to 
be  so. 
Let  us  suppose  the  condenser  to  be 


provided  with  tubes  4  ft  in  length,  and, 
say  1  in.  in  diameter.*  To  make  up  the 
surface*  above  mentioned,  650  such  tubes 
would  be  required,  these  tubes  having 
thus      a     united      sectional      area     of 

650  X. 7854        ^^,^  .     ,        .       , 

— — =  3.545  square  feet.    As  these 

tubes  would,  under  the  circumstances  we 
are  proposing,  have  to  pass  732,213  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  hour,  the  velocity  of  this  air 
, ,  ,  732.213 

^"'^^  ^  i:s^x«rxw=  ^7-37  ft-  per 

second;  and  to  give  this  velocity— even 
supposing  no  frictional  resistance  to  exist 
— ^would  require  a  pressure  equal  to  a 
head  of  0.75  in.  of  water,  or,  say  3.9  Iba 
per  square  foot.      But  each  of  the  650 

732  213 

tubes  would  have  to  pass  - -\-  --  =  18.8 

^        660X60 

cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  and  the  fric- 
tional resistance  due  to  this  transmission 
would  be  equal  to  a  head  of  about  0.68  in. 
of  water,  or,  say  3.54  lbs.  per  sqimre  foot, 
so  that  the  total  pressure  necessary  to 
force  the  required  quantity  of  air  through 
the  condenser  would  be  3.9  4-  3.54=7.44 
lbs.  per  square  foot.  The  net  work  to  be 
done  by  the  fan,  therefore,  would  be  to 

782.213 

deUver  -~  =  12203.55  cubic  feet  of 

air  per  minute  against  this  pressure,  a 
performance  equivalent  to  12,203.55  X 
7.44=90,794.4  foot-pounds  of  work,  or 
over  2.7  horse-power.  This,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  the  net  work  performed 
by  the  fan,  and  the  power  required  to 
drive  the  latter,  and  consequently  ab- 
stracted from  the  available  power  of  the 
engine,  would  certainly  not  be  less  than  4- 
horse  power,  an  amount  equal  to  from  20 
to  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  indicated  power 
which  an  agricultural  engine  would  prob- 
ably develop  under  the  circumstances  we 
are  supposing. 

So  much  for  the  power  required  to  sup- 
ply the  air  to  the  condenser;  and  now  for 
some  other  considerations  connected  with 
the  apparatus.  Mr.  Bramwell  speaks  in 
his  specification  of  making  the  area  of  the 
condensing  surface  equal  to  twice  the 
boiler-heating  surface,  when  the  condenser 


^  In  the  drawings  atUched  to  his  spoclflcattoo,  Mr.  Bnm- 
well  shows  condensors  made  np  of  a  series  of  flat  sorfkccs, 
forming  recUngular  ciiannels ;  bat,  inasmuch  am  we  ha^  not 

Eroclse  information  of  the  iHt>portions  he  propoiies  to  ose  we 
ave  preferred  in  onr  example  to  suppose  that  1  in.  tobea  are 
empiftyed.  We  may  add,  (hat  m  order  to  gire  the  nrnfsrj 
compactness  to  a  condenser  with  rectangular  chaanels,  It  will 
be  almost  compulsory  to  adopt  proportlOBt  girliig  afaiii«t  ex. 
actly  the  siuno  fjrictional  retiitaiioe  as  the  lahes  mSoatmA  la  our 
example. 
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is  merely  required  to  rednce  the  steftm  to 
vater  iit  212  deg, ;  but  Mr.  Hoig's  esperi- 
menta  clearly  showed  that  such  a  propor- 
tion of  surface  would  be  very  insafficient, 
and  the  allowance  of  680  square  feet  of  sor- 
face  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  provided 
to  condense  800  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour,  is 
itself  low.  Etch,  however,  if  the  tubes  of 
such  a  condenser  were  made  of  thin  brass, 
weighing  but  1  lb.  per  stiuare  foot,  they 
would  weigh  over  6  cwt ;  and  the  weight 
of  the  whole  apparatus,  including  cosing, 
connecting  pipes,  fan,  etc,  would  probably 
not  be  less  than  13  cwL  or  14  cwt  Such 
a  weight  would  be  a  most  objectionable 
addition  to  a  portable  engine,  and  the  ap- 
paratus, if  employed  at  all,  could  prol^- 
bly  be  most  odvant^eouely  arranged  in  a 
kiiad  of  tender  hauled  separately,  a  plan 
which,  indeed,  Mr,  Bramwell  suggests 
might  in  some  cases  be  adopted.  The 
use  of  the  separate  tender  would,  how- 
ever, still  further  increase  the  cost  of  the 
apparatus,  and  we  certaiuly  can  imagine 
but  exceedingly  few  cases  where  tfaie  cost 
would  be  even  approximately  compensa- 
ted for  by  the  advantages  which  the  con- 
denser would  give. 

Before  concluding  this  notice,  it  is  de- 
mrable  that  we  should  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  one  point  connected  with  Mr. 
Bramwell's  plans,  to  which  we  have  not 
yet  directed  attention.  Mr.  Bramwell,  we 
should  state,  proposes  to  lead  a  portion  of 
the  air  issuing  from  the  condenser  into 
thefire-boxtosupportcombuetion.insome  . 
cases  using  this  air  to  inject  powdered  | 
fuel;  and  he  Ba3'B:  "By  taking  care  not 
to  give  the  air  which  acts  on  the  conden- 
ser too  high  a  velocity,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  saving  in  fuel  arising  bom  uamg 
heated  air  for  the  combostiou  will  largely 
compensate  for  the  power  required  to  sot 
the  air  in  motion,"  Now,  in  this  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Bramwell 
The  experiments  to  which  we  have  already 
referreil  have  shown  that  it  is  only  by  hav- 
ing a  strong  current  of  air  through  the 
condenser,  and  thus  heating  that  air  but 
60  deg.  or  so,  that  the  coudensiu^  surface 
reqnii'ed  can  be  kept  within  anything  like 
moderate  bounda  ;  and  it  thus  hapiiens 
that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  air 
passed  through  the  condenser  would  l>e 
required  for  Bupporting  combustion  in  the 
fire-box  In  the  example  we  have  been 
considering,  the  evaporation  of  the  800  lbs. 
of  water  per  hour  would  not  probably  re- 


quire the  consumption  of  more  than  1  c^rt. 
of  coal  in  that  time,  and  even  if  we  allow 
300  cubic  feet  of  air  per  pound  of  coal 
burnt,  we  shall  thus  have  but  114  X  300= 
3i,200  cubic  feet  of  aii'  per  hour  required 
for  supporting  combuiition,  an  amount 
equal  to  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  that  trav- 
ersing the  oondeuBer,  The  31,200  cubic 
feet  of  air  snpphed  per  hour  to  the  fire- 
box wonld  weigh  about  2,600  lbs.,  and  sup- 
posing its  temperature  to  be  6U  deg.  above 
that  of  the  external  air,  it  would  thus  carry 
into  the  fire-box  an  Eimount  of  heat  equal 
to  2,000  X  GO  X  0,238=37,128  ponud- 
degrees  per  hour,  or  618.8  pound-degrees 
per  minute.  £ven,  however,  if  the  wholo 
of  this  heat  were  transmitted  to  the  water 
in  the  boiler,  it  would  suffice  for  the  con- 
version of  leas  than  J  lb.  of  water  per 
minute  into  steam,  OTen  with  the  feed  sup- 
plied from  the  condenser  at  a  temperature 
of  212  deg.,  so  that  its  effect  in  compensa- 
ting for  the  power  shown  to  be  required  to 
drive  the  foil,  would  be  practically  niL 


VEix)ciTY  OF  THE  WiKU.' — Professor  Hunt- 
ington, who  has  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence on  Mount  Moosilauk,  in  New 
Hampshire,  "U.  S.,  for  scientific  purposes, 
says  the  storm  on  the  2d  inst.  was  very 
severe.  The  wind  gauge  was  used,  and  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing ut  the  rate  of  95  miles  per  hour.  In 
the  afternoon  the  wind  increased,  and  he 
went  out  with  the  "  gauge"  again.  The 
rain  was  pouring,  but  he  managed  to  hold 
the  gauge  for  5  minutes,  and  then,  after 
four  attempts,  each  time  being  thrown 
down  by  the  wind,  he  succeeded  in  getting 
back  into  the  house.  This  time  they  found 
that  the  velocity  of  the  wind  was  101 
miles  per  hour,  and  Professor  Huntington 
thought  if  the  gauge  had  been  properly 
held  it  would  have  shown  that  the  veloci- 
ty was  120  miles  per  hour.  The  vsTXlls  of 
the  house  are  of  stone,  but  such  was  the 
force  of  the  wind  on  the  roof  that  every 
pai-t  of  the  inside  trembled  lilte  a  leaf,  and 
so  loud  was  the  roar,  that  one  had  to 
shout  to  make  the  other  hear,  although 
not  more  than  C  ft,  distant.  The  rain  fell 
in  torrents,. — Engineering, 


IT  is  stated  that  the  intense  cold  in  St. 
Peterslrarg,  in  the  winter  of  18C7, 
caused  solid  blocks  of  tin  to  crumble  and 
fall  to  pieces. 
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THE  ACTION  OF  HOUSE  SEWAGE  ON  LEAD  PIPES.* 

From  <«  The  Building  Newt." 


Mr  Edward  C.  C.  Stanford,  F.  C.  S.,  re- 
ferred to  the  panic  which  had  recently 
been  shown  by  the  voluminous  corre- 
spondence in  the  local  papers  regarding 
the  alleged  impurity  of  the  water  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  stated  that  it  had 
revived  the  old  question  of  the  action  of 
the  purer  kinds  of  potable  water  on  the 
lead  of  the  pipes  and  cisterns.  The  panic, 
known  locally  under  the  name  of  "  death 
in  the  cistern,"  had  been  completely  al- 
layed by  the  remarkable  unanimity  of  the 
reports  prepared  by  Dr.  Anderson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  and  Dr.  Wallace, 
Analytical  Chemist,  and  backed  1^  an 
eminent  medical  authority  like  Dr.  W.  T. 
Guirdner.  Notwithstanding,  however,  that 
the  amount  of  lead  was  small,  a  sufficient 
quantity  had  been  found  in  almost  all  the 
analyses  of  the  cistern  water  to  show  the 
desirability  of  avoiding  all  suspicion  of 
lead  contamination,  by  adopting  a  con- 
stant high-pressure  service  in  iron  pipes, 
and,  where  they  are  required,  of  using 
cisterns  of  iron  or  slate.  The  author  re- 
marked that  much  attention  had,  from 
time  to  time,  been  directed  to  the  action 
of  the  purer  kinds  of  potable  water  upon 
lead  ;  but  it  was  somewhat  remarkable 
that  an  equally  important  and  much  wider- 
spread  evil  of  a  similar  character  had  es- 
caped notice.  He  referred  to  the  serious 
deterioration  which  lead  pipes  undergo 
which  are  connected  with  water-closets ; 
and  he  brought  this  subject  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  section  in  order  that  some  light 
might  be  thrown  upon  the  cause  of  the 
said  deterioration.  Dr.  Fergus,  a  Glas- 
gow medical  gentleman,  had  the  credit  of 
first  directing  attention  to  the  subject  by 
tracing  a  close  connection  between  the 
deterioration  of  the  soil-pipes  and  the  ex- 
istence of  various  forms  of  low  febrile  dis- 
ease in  the  houses  into  which,  from  the 
degenerated  condition  of  the  pipes,  sewer 
gases  make  their  escape.  By  means  of 
sketches  and  used-up  specimens  of  soil- 
pipes  the  author  showed  the  nature  of  the 
action  to  which  the  pipes  are  subject  fi'om 
long  use — the  length  of  time  varying  from 
10  to  16  years.  Near  the  bend  of  the  pipe 
leading  from  the  closet  the  upper  part  be- 

^  Paper  re&d  before  tbe  Glasgow  hhilosopblcal  Society,  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  C.  Stanford,  F.  C.  8. 


comes  coated  with  a  grayish  white  deposit 
that  can  be  easily  scraped  off,  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  pipe  becomes  pitted  ;  while, 
exteriorly,  the  pipe  is  at  first  blistered  at 
the  parte  corresponding  to  the  internal 
"  pits,"  and  in  course  of  time  it  becomes 
quite  riddled  with  holes,  and  quite  gnaw- 
ed away  as  it  were.  Mr.  Sanford  had 
analyzed  samples  of  the  deposit  from  sev- 
eral soil-pipes,  and  had  found  from  86  to 
about  93  per  cent,  of  the  deposit  to  consist 
of  plumbic  carbonate,  the  other  ingredients 
being  calcic  carbonate,  silica,  insoluble 
plumbic  oxide,  water,  and  organic  matter. 
After  noticing  the  chemical  compounds 
which,  in  solution  in  water,  act  readily 
upon  lead,  the  author  said  that  the  de- 
terioration referred  to  was  not  due  to 
those  substances,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
found  in  the  excreta,  whereas  the  injury 
to  the  pipes  took  place  in  the  air-space  of 
the  bend,  and  not  in  the  water-space  in 
which  the  "trapping"  was  effected.  It 
has  been  remarked  by  plumbers  that  a 
piece  of  lime,  or  newly  mixed  mortar,  in 
contact  with  a  pipe,  rapidly  eats  through 
it,  probably  by  the  lime  combining  with 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  outside  film,  and 
so  cleaning  the  lead  that  the  action  of  the 
air  repeats  the  process.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  author,  alkalies  would  probably 
have  the  same  effect  as  lime,  and  so  clean 
the  lead  that  a  moist  atmosphere  would 
act  on  it  The  effect  of  pure  water  on 
lead  is  first  to  dissolve  it  as  oxide,  and 
then  this  is  precipitated  as  oxycarbonate, 
which  is  very  insoluble,  pure  water  only 
dissolving  l-60th  of  a  grain  per  gallon. 
Water  free  from  air  does  not  act  on  lead  ; 
and  the  author  therefore  thought  the  ac- 
tion referred  to  might  be  due  to  the  air 
carried  down  by  the  rush  of  water  while 
the  closet  was  acting,  and  by  the  carbonic 
acid,  or  bv  the  ammonia  of  the  gases  of 
decomposition  acting  as  a  cleaner,  the  in- 
terior of  the  pipe  being  always  in  a  moist 
condition.  Mr.  Stanford  concluded  by  re- 
commending the  discontinuance  of  lead 
soil-pipes,  and  the  substitution  of  earthen- 
ware siphons  and  flanged  cast-iron  pipes. 
Dr.  Fergus,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
recommended  that  soil-pipes  should  be 
ventilated,  or  that  they  should  be  used  as 
the  rain-water  pipes.    He  gave  some  in- 
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stances,  in  his  professional  experience,  of 
the  connection  between  such  diseases  as 
gastric  fever,  diphtheria,  etc.,  and  bad  soil- 
pipes  ;  and  he  strongly  urged  the  periodi- 
c  u  investigation  of  such  pipes. 

Mr.  Sutherland  suggested  that  the  ac-  ! 
tion  might  be  due  to  sulphuretted  hydro-  i 
gen  or  acetic  acid  ;  but  Mr.  Stanford  said  i 


that  plumbic  sulphide  had  never  been 
found  in  his  analvses. 

Mr.  Anderson  beheved  that  nitric  acid, 
resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  ammonia, 
might  have  some  influence  in  producing 
the  injurious  effects  on  the  pipes.  This 
view  was  supported  by  Mr.  Hutton  and 
Mr.  Tatlock. 


ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RAIN. 


From  "  The  Oemadian  Naturalist." 


The  geographical  distribution  of  rain 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe  may  be  said 
to  be  proportioned  to  temperature,  its 
humidity  to  the  tides  or  fluctuation  in  the 
atmosphere,  as  indicated  by  the  barome- 
tric variations,  to  changes  of  temperature, 
and  to  the  configuration  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

The  conditions  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  rain  are  the  presence  of  clouds 
(although  some  observers  have  recorded 
rain  faUing  from  a  cloudless  sky),  to  that 
of  the  cirrus  (or  snow  cloud)  at  a  high 
elevation,  and  at  a  low  temperature  (some 
40  deg.  below  zero),  together  with  the  cu- 
mulus (or  vapor-cloud).  These,  com- 
mingling by  moist  air-currents  being 
forced  into  the  higher  region  of  the  at- 
mosphere by  colder,  less  humid,  and  con- 
sequently heavier  currents  from  beneath, 
form  together  the  nimbus  (or  rain-cloud). 
These  induce  a  change  in  temperature 
and  electrical  action,  conditions  necessary 
to  produce  rain.  This  is  carried  by  clouds 
nnd  currents  of  wind  and  distributed 
over  the  lands  of  our  continents,  thus 
watering  the  earth,  supplying  vegetation, 
and  the  various  wants  of  mankind,  and 
returning  again  by  the  rivers  to  the  sea. 
From  the  surface  of  the  ocean  pure 
aqueous  vapors  are  constantly  ascending 
to  supply  the  unceasing  requirements  of 
the  organic  and  inorganic  world. 

Rain  clouds  are  attracted  to  certain 
localities  more  than  to  others,  for  it  was 
shown  that  at  UUeswater  (England)  the 
great  heat  of  1866  caused  a  great  increase 
in  the  amount  of  rain,  owing  to  its  con- 
densation bv  the  mountains  in  that  dis- 
trict. But  oeyond  the  formation  of  the 
surface  of  our  globe,  there  are  other  con- 
ditions which  supply  natural  conductors, 
such  as  the  pointed  extremities  of  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  of  plants.    May  not 


our  primeval  forests  have  given  rise  to  a 
different  meteorological  condition  of  a 
former  world  ?  The  great  coal  formations 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  in  illustra- 
tion of  this. 

Many  countries  have  been  made  sterile 
by  cutting  down  indiscriminately  the 
whole  of  me  trees.  Such,  indeed,  is  ac- 
tually the  case  in  the  recent  deserts  of 
Syria,  Chaldea,  and  Barbary.  The  "  oases  " 
of  the  desert  are  nothing  more  than  a  few 
trees  purposely  left  as  a  shade  for  the 
weary  traveller. 

The  value  of  several  estates  in  the  West 
Indies  has  been  greatly  diminished  by 
the  cutting  down  of  the  trees  upon  them, 
and  the  rain-fall  over  large  regions  of  our 
continent  is  much  diminishing,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  large  and  extensive  clear- 
ances of  our  forest;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rain-fall  in  the  upper  province 
of  Egyi>t  has  been  increased  tenfold  by 
the  planting  of  twenty  millions  of  trees 
by  Mehemet  Ali. 

Until  two  years  ago  rain  in  that  prov- 
ince was  unknown;  but  in  twelve  months 
ending  April  last,  there  were  actually 
fourteen  days  on  which  rain  fell,  and  later 
there  fell  a  heavy  shower — a  phenomenon 
which  the  oldest  Arab  had  never  wit- 
nessed. Here  we  see  rain  returning  to 
the  desert  on  restoring  trees. 

In  Spanish  America,  lakes  have  had 
their  area  diminished  and  their  shores 
dried  from  the  general  removal  of  the 
trees  by  the  Spaniards;  but  now  that  cul- 
tivation has  been  resumed  by  the  enter- 
prising Americans,  these  lakes  are  being 
again  filled  up  with  water,  and  the  shores 
are  once  more  plentifully  supplied  with 
rain. 

Extensive  drainage,  although  beneficial 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  plants  and  to  the 
profit  of  the  agriculturist,  may  also  tend 
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to  diminish  the  rain-fall  by  robbing  the 
springs  of  their  supply,  and  by  conduct- 
ing the  surface  water  more  rapidly  to  the 
rivers  and  to  the  ocean. 

Those  lands  near  the  sea  over  which 
the  wind  transports  the  aqueous  vapor 
there  acquired,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
most  plentifully  watered,  while  those  dis- 
tant from  this  source  receive  less  in 
amount;  these  facts  are  fully  borne  out  by 
actual  observations.  And  may  not  the 
diminished  rain-fall  in  England  be  attrib- 
uted in  a  great  measure  to  the  extensive 
sui-face  drainage  by  drain-tiles  and  other 
methods,  which  are  resorted  to  to  pro- 
mote the  rapid  growth  and  excessive  yield 
of  grain  and  some  of  the  other  agricultu- 
I'al  products  ? 

It  will  be  seen  that  rain  increases  with 
the  temperature,  from  the  fact  that  hot 
air  holds  more  water  suspended  than 
cold.  The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
attains  its  maximum  at  the  sea  shore,  and 
there  tends  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  precipitation.  These  causes 
are  always  present,  but  in  a  modified  de- 
gree, and  frequent,  though  small,  show- 
ers are  the  necessary  consequence;  heavy 
and  violent  rain  storms  are  of  rare  oc- 
currence there. 

In  proportion  as  the  mercurial  column 
in  the  bai'ometer  falls,  there  is  more 
chance  of  rain  being  formed,  inversely  in 
countries  with  a  high  barometric  pressure, 
such  as  on  the  30th  deg.  of  latitude, 
where  there  is  very  Httle  rain.  Such  re- 
gions have  a  tendency  to  become  deserts. 

Variations  of  temperature  and  iiTegu- 
larities  of  climate  increase  the  showers  of 
rain  ;  and  the  formation  of  the  soil  plays 
also  an  important  part  in  the  production 
of  rain,  for  ascending  concave  surfaces  of 
soil  receive  a  maximum,  more  especially 
when  exposed  to  rainy  winds,  and  more 
rain  falls  in  wooded  than  in  hare  districts. 

It  rarely  or  never  rains  on  the  coast  of 
Peru,  in  the  great  valley  of  the  River 
Columbia,  in  that  of  the  Colorado  in 
North  America,  the  Sahara  in  Africa,  and  i 
the  desert  of  Gobi  in  Asia,  while  in  Fata-  | 
gonia  and  Chiloe  it  rains  almost  every 
day. 

Days  of  rain  are  more  numerous  in 
high  than  in  low  latitudes. 

In  the  region  of  Calmus  it  rains  during 
a  part  of  every  day,  the  fall  amounting  to 
225  in.  in  the  year. 

The  heaviest  fall  of  rain  on  our  globe 


takes  place  on  the  Ehasia  Hills,  to  the 
north-west  of  Calcutta,  and  amounts  to 
600  in.  annually. 

The  greatest  amoimt  which  has  fallen 
in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  in  one  hour 
was  1.110  in. 

These  observations  extend  over  a  |^e- 
riod  of  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

Below  is  a  table  showing  the  annual 
mean  amount  of  rain-fall  at  some  of  the 
principal  stations  on  our  globe.  The 
amount  is  in  inches  and  hundredths: 

In. 

Madras 55.10 

Bombay 75.00 

Canton 78.00 

Sierra  Leone 87.00 

Bio  Janeiro 89.00 

Barbadoes 72.00 

Vera  Cruz 183.00 

Bergen 89. 00 

Stockholm 19.67 

Copenhagen 18*55 

BruHsels 29.96 

Naples 29.94 

Rome 30-86 

Paris 22.64 

St  Petersburg 17.65 

London 22.00 

Oxford 27.10 

Cork 40-00 

Dublin 24.00 

Glasgow 21*88 

Aberdeen 28.87 

Manchester 3&00 

•  LiTerpool 34.00 

New  York 43.50 

Cambridge 44.48 

Albany 40.67 

Baltimore 40.98 

New  Orleans 52. 31 

Cincinnati 48.63 

San  Francisco 22.00 

Washington 41.20 

Halifax 43.44 

St  John,N.  B 42,10 

Toronto 81.50 

Montreal 86.00 

Quebec 39.10 


IT  is  stated  that  Dr.  McQuillen  has  ex- 
hibited, in  the  Microscopical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
at  Philadelphia,  slides  of  blood  corpuscles 
of  men  and  the  lower  animals,  to  which 
chloroform  and  nitrous  oxide  had  been 
administered,  to  show  that  there  was  no 
morphological  change  in  these  bodies  af- 
ter administration  of  anecsthetics,  as  sta- 
ted by  certain  physiologists  in  England. 
He  showed  specimens  fdso  in  whidb,  the 
blood  corpusdes  having  been  brought  into 
actual  contact  with  chloroform  and  ether, 
disintegration  had  taken  place. 
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THE  GUNS  OF  THE  HERCULES. 


From  "  Engineering.** 


We  are  told  that  the  guns  of  H.M.S. 
Hercules  have  been  disabled,  that  now  our 
finest  fighting  ship  is  of  no  use  except  as 
a  ram,  that  probably  ^e  will  have  to  re- 
turn to  England  forthwith  to  refit,  and 
that  all  this  dreadful  mischief  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  Pal- 
User  shots  during  practice  before  they 
passed  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  with  the  re- 
sult of  seriously  scoring  the  tubes.  Says 
the  "  Times  : " 

"  "Whether  the  damage  is  of  a  sufficient- 
ly serious  nature  to  cause  the  ship's  im- 
mediate return  to  England  or  not,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  guns  of  our  heaviest 
broadside  armored  iron-clads  have  been 
for  a  time  disabled  by  their  own  shot,  and 
that  every  time  any  gun  fires  these  pro- 
jectiles there  is  attached  the  probability 
of  similar  disadvantageous  results  to  the 
gun  being  attained.  The  accident  to  the 
Hercules's  guns  brings  us  no  new  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject.  Every  one  was  aware 
from  the  first  hour  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Palliser  chilled  shot  into  the  service, 
of  their  brittle  character,  but  it  required 
that  their  destructive  character  when 
breaking  up  in  the  tube  of  a  gun  should 
be  exhibited  upon  such  costly  weapons  as 
the  18-ton  guns  of  the  Hercules,  and  at  a 
distance  from  a  home  port,  before  the  dan- 
ger of  such  a  mishap  occurring  in  a  prob- 
able time  of  war  could  be  properly  ap- 
preciated." 

From  this  text  the  "  Times's  "  leading 
article  is  written,  and  it  points  out  the 
grave  necessity  of  proving  definitely  how 
far  the  Palliser  shot  really  are  reliable, 
and  then,  leaving  the  direct  question,  it 
turns  to  the  consideration  of  the  relative 
penetrative  power  of  the  Palliser  and 
Whitworth  projectiles,  when  fired  against 
oblique  surfaces.  This  is  a  highly  im- 
portant question,  but  it  is  one  entirely 
apart  from  the  breaking  up  of  shot  in  a 
gun,  although  the  "  Times "  apparently 
does  not  think  so,  if  an  opinion  may  be 
formed  from  the  amount  of  space  it  gives 
to  tiie  reprint  of  a  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed Sir  Joseph  Whitworth's  paper  on 
the  penetration  of  armor  plates,  read  be- 
fore Section  O  of  the  British  Association 
at  Exeter  last  year. 

The  whole  story  of  the  disablement  of 


the  Hercules,  as  recorded,  is,  however, 
marvellously  distorted.  The  facts  were 
these  :  only  one  of  the  Hercules's  10  in. 
guns  has  been  damaged  seriously,  and 
that  was  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  a 
chilled  iron  shell,  loaded  with  a  10  lb. 
charge,  in  the  bore  of  the  gun,  an  accident 
which  spHt  the  steel  tube  for  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  feet. 

Thus,  instead  of  the  whole  armament 
being  disabled  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
shot,  and  consequent  scoring  of  the  steel 
barrels,  we  have  the  "  A  "  tube  of  one  gun 
split  by  the  premature  explosion  of  a  shell 
— a  very  different  matter. 

Putting  aside  the  magnificent  exaggera- 
tion of  the  "  Times,"  and  regarding  the 
casualty  as  it  really  occurred,  it  is  serious 
enough,  and  the  cause  has  yet  to  be  ex- 
plained. It  was  a  chilled  shell  that 
caused  the  damage,  and  we  have  Major 
Palliser's  assurance  that  they  were  not  of 
his  design,  but  of  a  pattern  avowedly  so 
bad  that  the  few  which  had  been  made 
were  intended  for  remelting.  But  it  by 
no  means  follows  that,  defective  as  the 
shell  was  in  pattern,  it  rui^tured  from 
brittleness  of  material.  It  is  no  very  un- 
common thing  for  shells  to  burst  in  the 
barrel  of  a  gun,  as,  for  instance,  some  two 
years  ago,  when  the  muzzle  of  a  7  in.  gun 
was  blown  off  by  the  premature  explosion 
of  a  common  shell.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  failure  of  the  metal  which  biings 
about  the  catastrophe  ;  it  is  more  prob- 
ably some  slight  retardation  or  uneven- 
ness  in  the  flight  of  a  projectile  as  it  leaves 
the  gun,  which  is  sufficient  to  discharge 
the  fuse  ;  or  the  latter  may  be  accidentally 
too  sensitive  ;  and  if  such  a  cause  induces 
a  premature  explosion,  the  consequences 
will  be  equally  disastrous,  whatever  the 
material  of  the  projectile. 

It  is  too  soon,  however,  to  speculate 
upon  the  precise  causes  which  caused  this 
accident  to  the  Hercules's  gun  ;  in  a  few 
days,  however,  the  official  particulars  will 
have  been  made  public,  and  then  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  form  an  opinion.  Mean- 
while it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
alarming  reports  published  have  so  slight 
a  foundation. 

That  the  steel  tube  of  the  18-ton  gun 
I  cracked  so  extensively  from  the  effects  of 
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the  explosion  is,  however,  an  important 
fact,  and  points  out  the  weakness  of  our 
service  guns,  not  only  of  the  heavier  cali- 
bres, but  of  the  smaUer  bores.  The  bar- 
rels are  all  made  of  Firth's  steel,  carefully 
tempered  in  the  soHd,  and  afterward  bored, 
and,  though  every  care  is  devoted  to  their 
construction,  several  casualties  similar  to 
that  on  board  the  Hercules  have  occurred. 
It  is  certain  that  coiled  iron  tul)es  show  a 
greater  power  of  resistance,  owing  to  the 
different  arrangement  of  the  material  It 
is  only  recently  that  one  of  PaUiser's  con- 
verted guns,  lined  with  a  coiled  tube,  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  explosion  of  five 
common  shells,  purposely  burst  in  the 
gun,  and  each  loaded  with  a  heavier  charge 
than  that  which  disabled  the  Hercules's 
400-pounder,  the  only  damage  wrought 
being  a  bulging  of  the  tube.  But  whether 
this  special  advantage  possessed  by  the 
coiled  tubes  counterbalances  the  su- 
periority of  the  steel  barrels  in  many 
other  respects,  has  yet  to  be  decisively 
proved. 


The  time  may  be  soon  coming  when  a 
new  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  heavy 
ordnance  will  be  commenced,  and  the 
Whitworth  system  may  at  last  supersede 
that  which,  originally  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong's, has  developed  into  the  Woolwich 
service  gun.  But  it  remains  to  be  proved 
how  great  a  practical  superiority  exists  in 
the  former  plan — a  long,  slow,  and  costly 
process.  With  regard  to  the  relative  capa- 
bilities of  our  ordinary  projectiles,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Whitworth  flat-headed 
shot,  for  penetrating  inclined  surfaces,  the 
challenge  of  Major  Palliser  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  settle  the  long  disputed  question. 
But  when  the  practical  superiority  of  the 
Whitworth  system  of  guns  and  projectiles 
over  those  of  the  service  has  been  ascer- 
tained beyond  a  doubt,  the  time  will  have 
come  to  abandon  the  latter,  and  stail 
afresh  with  the  former,  and  its  advocates 
may  rest  assured  that  such  a  change  will 
not  be  precipitated  by  unreasonable  and 
exaggerated  statements  of  the  deficiency 
of  our  existing  armaments. 


THE  CENTEAL  IMPERIAL  SCHOOL  AT  PARIS. 


From  '•  The  Builder." 


The  Central  Imperial  School  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures  is  a  highly  esteemed  and 
most  important  educational  establishment 
By  its  means  many  pupils  who  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of- 
fered by  the  gieat  Polytechnic  School,  are 
enabled  to  obtain  a  most  complete  and 
practical  education. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  we  will 
give  a  short  sketch  of  the  Polyteclinic 
School.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  3  of 
the  Convention  (1794),  for  the  instruction 
of  young  men  in  mathematics  and  draw- 
ing for  the  artillery  and  engineer  corps. 
None  but  candidates  who  can  pass  a  very 
severe  examination  in  mathematics  are 
admitted.  Its  effort  has  always  been  to 
educate,  above  all  things,  good  engineers; 
and  some  of  the  most  celebrated  mihtary 
and  civil  engineers  have  been  bred  within 
its  walls.  Still,  the  time  required  by  this 
school  (7  years),  including  the  prepara- 
tory and  complementary  studies,  is  much 
too  long  for  candidates  who  are  anxious 
to  commence  their  practical  and  money- 
eaniing  career  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
difficult  preliminary  .examination  also  ex- 


cludes a  great  number  of  candidates. 
Again,  more  than  half  the  pupils  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  choose  the  military 
service,  whilst  the  greater  portion  of  the 
other  half  abandon  the  civil  services  to  fol- 
low scientific  pursuits.  This  is  why  the 
admirable  Polytechnic  School  has  never 
been  able  to  satisfy  the  ever-increasing 
demands  of  industry. 

The  Central  School,  therefore,  fills  np 
a  manifest  deficiency  in  the  French  sys- 
tem of  technical  instruction.  It  was 
founded  in  1829  by  the  celebrated  chemist 
Dumas,  assisted  by  three  other  gentlemen, 
without  any  aid  from  the  Government ; 
but,  after  some  years  of  success,  it  first  of 
all  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  proprietor, 
and  was  then  transferred  to  the  State. 
In  the  Central  School  have  been  educated 
a  considerable  number  of  able  engineers, 
who  have  taken  high  rank  as  constructors 
of  railways,  etc.  Many  directors,  mana- 
gers ,and  other  functionaries  of  important 
industrial  establishments,  civil  engineers, 
mechanical  engineers,  architects,  etc.,  have 
emanated  from  this  schooL 

The  Central  School .  is  very  popular. 
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even  with  persons  of  narrow  means,  though 
what  in  France  is  held  to  be  a  high  chai'ge 
(800  francs,  jS32  a  year)  is  demanded  from 
pupils.  The  Government  and  several  of 
the  departments  have  founded  scholar- 
ships in  favor  of  the  sons  of  parents  in 
very  humble  circumstances,  and  in  some 
cases  money  for  board  and  lodging  has 
been  added.  The  sons  of  rich  parents  pay 
for  their  education,  as  they  naturally 
ought ;  whilst  the  doors  of  the  school  are 
also  open  for  the  sons  of  artisans,  who 
have  given  proof  of  the  talents  necessary 
to  profit  by  the  instruction. 

At  the  Central  School  the  pupils  are 
compelled,  whatever  may  be  the  careers 
they  intend  to  follow,  to  attend  all  the 
cour jes,  and  to  pass  very  strict  and  fre- 
quent examinations.  During  the  first 
year  the  instruction  is  purely  theoretical. 
In  the  second  and  third  years  theory  and 
practice  are  blended.  The  teaching  is  not 
confined  to  unaided  oral  instruction  ;  for 
laboratory  experiments,  and  mineralogical 
and  geological  excursions,  are  made  use 
of  to  complete  what  the  lectures  of  the 
professors  have  commenced.  As  we  have 
stated,  there  are  frequent  compulsory  ex- 
aminations during  the  courses  and  at  their 
close,  in  addition  to  which  tliere  are  search- 
ing examinations  at  the  termination  of 
each  year's  studies.  The  effect  of  this  sys- 
tem is  to  keep  the  pupils  always  up  to  their 
work.  Discipline  is  also  strictly  main- 
tained. 

The  Central  School  is  quite  interna- 
tional and  cosmopolitan  in  its  chai*acter  ; 
pupils  of  all  nations  are  admitted  on  the 
same  footing  as  natives  of  France.  Not 
a  country  in  Europe  is  without  a  represent- 
ative, and  at  one  time  or  another  pupils 
have  come  here  from  every  part  of  the 
civilized  globe. 

There  can  be  no  better  way  of  8ho^ving 
what  this  institution  imparts  to  its  schol- 
ars than  the  quoting  in  full  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  three  years'  studies. 

Find  Year. — Analysis  and  genei*al  me- 
chanics, 60  lessons ;  general  physics,  60 
lessons  ;  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry, 
60  lessons  ;  theoretical  and  applied  kine- 
matics, 24  lessons ;  construction  of  ma- 
chines, 20  lessons  ;  hygienics  and  applied 
natural  history,  20  lessons  ;  mineralogy 
and  geology,  30  lessons  ;  architecture,  10 
lessons  ;  industrial  drawing,  20  lessons. 

Second  Year. — ^Applied  mechanics,  60 
lessons;  strength  of  materials  cmx^loved 


in  machines  and  constructions,  24  lessons; 
construction  and  mounting  of  machines, 
00  lessons ;  analytical  and  industrial  chem- 
istry, 40  lessons;  metallurgy,  20  lessons; 
civil  constructions,  60  lessons;  industrial 
physics,  45  lessons;  industrial  and  com- 
mercial legislation, — ceramics,  8  lessons; 
dyeing,  12  lessons;  glass-making  and  min- 
ing, 20  lessons. 

Third  Year. — Applied  mechanics,  60 
lessons;  construction  and  erection  of  ma- 
chines, 55  lessons;  analytical  chemistry, 
20  lessons  ;  industrial  and  agricultural 
chemistry,  general  metallurgy,  and  metal- 
lurgy of  iron,  60  lessons;  mining,  20  les- 
sons; public  works,  60  lessons;  steam-en- 
gines, 35  lessons ;  railways,  40  lessons; 
naval  constructions,  25  lessons. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  following 
practical  exercises  and  studies  are  requi- 
red:— 

Fird  Year. — ^Various  chemi<!al  manipu- 
lations; exercises  in  general  physics,  ster- 
eotomy,  and  taking  of  plans;  architectu- 
ral and  topographical  designs,  and  work- 
ing drawings;  problems  in  the  infinitesi- 
mal calculus,  general  mechanics,  and  gen- 
eral physics.  During  the  vacation,  after 
the  first  year's  studies,  the  pupils  are  ex- 
pected to  moke  plans  of  buildings  and 
machines;  also  to  write  an  essay  on  the 
resistance  of  materials. 

Secotid  Year. — A  practical  essay  on  the 
flow  of  gases,  with  the  aid  of  an  anemome- 
ter and  a  ventilator;  each  pupil  to  draw 
up  a  paper  on  the  subject.  Construction 
with  bricks  according  to  given  plans  of 
various  kinds  of  chimneys,  a  baker's  oven, 
a  lime-kiln,  a  hot-air  stove,  etc  Each 
pupil  to  make  a  survey  and  draw  a  plan 
of  a  watercourse,  and  measure  the  volume 
of  water  in  a  stream;  a  paper  to  be  sent 
in  on  the  details  bf  these  operations. 
Practical  exercises  in  a  factory  on  the 
construction  of  machines.  Twenty-seven 
manipulations  in  analyzing  and  assaying. 
Drawings  and  projects  of  machines  and 
buildings.  During  the  vacation  after  the 
second  year,  the  pupils  to  visit  manufac- 
tories, etc.,  and  to  hand  to  the  director, 
on  resuming  their  studies,  a  diary,  giving 
a  summary  account  of  the  studies  mode 
and  the  factories  visited ;  an  album  con- 
taining notes  and  sketches  made  on  the 
spot;  fair  copies  of  the  most  remarkable 
objects  contained  in  the  album,  and  a  pa- 
per on  questions  in  applied  mechanics. 

Third  Year. — Pro  ects  in  two  series:  the 
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first  on  the  more  important  subjects  in  all 
the  courses;  the  second  on  subjects  con- 


nected with  machines,  buildings,  metal- 
l^^g7>  Ai^d  chemistry. 


A  NEW  WATEE-COLUMN  MACHINE. 

Tponslatod  from  Dor  Praktiscbe  Ifaschlnon  CoDStmctear. 


Among  the  machines  for  raising  water 
by  the  work  of  water,  the  simplest  and 
most  effective  are  those  in  which  power  is 
derived  from  a  great  head,  and  raises  a 
volume  of  water  to  a  height  less  than  the 
head.  In  this  way  a  small  constant  sup- 
ply of  water,  with  sufficient  head,  will 
raise  a  large  quantity.  Again,  a  large 
volume  of  water  may  be  made  to  raise  a 
smaller  quantity  to  a  higher  level. 

Fio.  1. 


Fio.  2.    3 


Very  httle  use  has  been  made  of  those 
machines  by  which  water  is  raised  to  a 
higher  level  by  means  of  columns  from  3 
to  10  metres  in  height,  giving  a  quantity 
small  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of 
the  head.  The  reason  that  other  water 
machines,  more  complex,  are  employed 
when  these  would  answer,  may  lie  in 
the  difficulty  of  fitting  the  piston,  which 
must  be    of  so  large  dimensions  as  not 


to  cause  a  great  loss  of  work  from  resist- 
ance. 

The  figures  represent  machines  in  which 
an  attempt  is  made  to  diminish  resistance 
as  much  as  possible,  to  make  motion 
smooth  and  elastic,  and  to  dispense  with 
such  contrivances  as  are  required  in  the 
ordinary  machines  to  complete  the  mo- 
tion of  the  guide  piston  after  the  water  in 
the  cylinder  is  cut  off ;  a  necessity  caused 
by  the  non-elasticity  of  water. 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  accomplished 
by  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  piston 
and  the  cyhnder;  the  second  by  the  use 
of  water  and  air  together. 

The  single-cylinder  machine  (Fig.  1), 
consists  of  the  following  parts :  A  cylin- 
der, A,  of  wood  or  iron,  which  commimi- 
cates  at  D  with  the  air,  and  is  connected 
with  the  tube,  B,  which  leads  to  the  reser- 
voir of  supply.  In  the  common  machine 
this  connection  is  regulated  by  the  piston, 
E,  so  that  when  the  communication  is 
made  with  the  air,  that  with  the  tube,  B, 
is  closed,  and  conversely.  Above  the  cyl- 
inder is  the  air-tight  cylindric  part,  F 
(Fig.  2),  which  consists  of  steel  rings,  a  a, 
joined  by  a  soft  elastic  rubber  membrane, 
b;  for  this  may  be  substituted  soft  leather. 
The  connection  with  the  piston  at  r,  is 
made  air-tight.  The  driving  piston  moves 
the  piston,  m,  by  means  of  the  rod,  H; 
this  piston,  with  K,  closing  the  tube,  I, 
which  is  air-tight  below.  The  part  £, 
constructed  like  F,  imparts  motion  to  the 
piston,  m,  which,  by  its  downward  stroke, 
draws  water  from  the  reservoir,  L  (sup- 
pHed  from  the  same  source  as  the  tube, 
B,  or  from  any  other) ;  and  by  its  upward 
stroke  drives  it  into  the  tube,  N,  raising  it 
higher  at  each  stroke. 

Upon  four  sides  of  the  collar,  B,  B,  are 
rods,  d  and  e,  which  move  in  well-oiled 
guides,  and  by  this  means  steady  the  mo- 
tion of  the  piston  (G).  The  part  K 
can  be  removed  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
tube,  I,  and  for  it  an  ordinary  piston  may 
be  substituted. 

The  piston,  E,  is  moved  by  a  rod,  Q, 
which  has  on  its  upper  part  a  long  slot  oa 
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which  the  part  g  moves.  To  prevent 
pressare  from  one  side  on  the  piston, 
E,  a  counter-piston  is  set  at  the  proper 
height. 

The  action  of  the  machine  is  as  follows: 
At  first,  the  tube,  B  (Fig.  1),  is  empty;  F 
is  compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  piston, 
O,  which  descends  to  ZZ'';  K  is  expanded, 
and  the  guide-piston  takes  the  position 
E.  To  start  the  machine,  water  is  admit- 
ted at  B,  and  passes  through  C  to  the  cyl- 
inder, A.  Until  the  water  reaches  the 
level,  h?i^  there  is  no  increased  pressure  on 
the  piston,  O,  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  can  escape  through  the  float- 
ing valve,  remaining  constant  When  the 
water  ha«  passed  the  level,  ?ih,  the  valve, 


h,  closes,  so  that  as  the  level  of  water 
rises,  the  air  in  the  cylinder  becomes  con- 
densed and  by  its  pressure  raises  the  pis- 
ton, G.  At  the  same  time,  K  is  com- 
pressed and  works  as  long  as  the  piston 
remains  at  E ;  that  is,  until  the  arm,  g, 
reaches  the  upper  end  of  its  rod  and  raises 
it  to  the  position,  E.  The  water  now 
ceases  to  rise  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  pis- 
ton, G,  is  raised  a  little  by  the  expansion 
of  the  condensed  air.  The  point  E  should 
be  reached  before  the  water  has  reached 
KK,  so  that  the  portion  F  may  not  bo 
wet.  In  the  figure,  88  ia  the  highest  level 
of  the  water  in  the  cylinder.  The  air  is 
now  admitted  through  D  into  the  cylin- 
der, A,  and  the  water  escapes  through  D. 


Fxa  8. 


This  causes  the  air  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  expand,  and  the  piston  is 
forced  down  by  the  atmospheric  pressure 
and  its  own  weight  until  the  arm,  gr,  again 
connects  with  the  rod,  and  the  piston  takes 
the  position  E,  which  is  made  to  happen 
at  the  time  when  the  water  has,  by  a  suit- 
able adjustment,  descended  to  hh. 

The  construction  should  be  so  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  height  of  the  water- 
power  and  the  required  work,  that  after 
the  rising  of  the  water  level  above  hh,  only 
80  much  air  remains  in  the  cylinder  as  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  motion  of  the 
guide-piston ;  since  a  greater  quantity 
would  cause  a  loss  of  work. 

TobIL -No.  8.-20 


The  size  of  the  working  parts,  G  and  m^ 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  head 
of  water-power  and  the  height  to  which 
water  is  to  be  forced.  For  example,  if  the 
head  of  supply  is  4  metres  above  the  line, 
KE,  and  water  is  to  be  raised  to  a  height 
of  20  metres,  the  working  surface  of  m 
(resistances  not  taken  into  account)  should 
be  1  of  the  working  surface  of  G,  and  a 
quantity  of  water  equal  to  ^  of  that  dis- 
charged at  D  will  be  raised  to  the  required 
height  (loss  of  work  not  considered). 

In  comparison  with  the  work  of  ordi- 
nary machines  (in  which  a  contrivance 
like  F  could  not  be  used  with  advantage 
on  account  of  the  great  pressure),  this 


mVO 
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mftchine  works  with  greater  eapense  of 
power;  but  its  quiet  and  eoniinuous  mo- 


tion witkont  ahookf  And  its  «impder  co»- 
struotioB,  compensate  for  this  d^eci 


AIB  EST  COAL  GAS. 


From   **  SnglneeriDg. 


M 


Although  it  has  long  been  a  recognized 
lact  that  the  illuminating  power  of  eoal 
gas  is  diminished  'by  an  admixture  of  at- 
mospheric air,  yet  but  comparatively  few 
fixperiments  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  amount  of  this  deterioraticm  under 
various  circumstances.  In  I860,  however, 
Mr.  Carl  Shultz  made  some  investigations 
uQonnected  with  the  subject,  and  b^re 
speaking  of  some  more  recent  researches, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  state  the  resuHs 
he  ai  rived  at.  One  principal  deduction 
made  by  Mr.  Shultz  from  his  experiments 
was,  that  the  illuminating  power  of  or- 
dinary coal  gas  is  diminished  to  the 
extent  of  half  of  ono  candle  for  each 
one  per  cent,  of  air  present;  but  in  the 
case  of  very  rich  bog-head  cannel  gas 
he  foimd  a  remarkable  exception  to  this 
law.  This  gas,  he  found,  when  burned 
in  an  Argand  burner,  might  have  as 
much  as  12  per  cent,  of  air  added  to 
it  without  diminishing  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  flame;  but,  euriouslv  enough, 
if  an  intensity  burner  was  substituted  for 
the  Argand,  this  gas  was  found  to  conform 
to  the  law  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned as  applying  to  ordinarv  gas.  This 
result,  we  are  inclined  to  thiuK,  must  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  of  the  gas  when 
burnt  pure  in  the  Argand  burner  not  re- 
ceiving a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  mixture 
of  gas  and  air  was  burnt,  this  deficiency 
of  oxygen  was  made  up  by  that  of  the  air 
mixed  with  the  gas.  In  1862,  also,  an  im- 
portant memoire  by  MM.  Audouin  and 
B^rard  "  on  the  various  burners  employed 
in  gas  lighting,  and  researches  on  the  best 
oonditions  for  the  combustion  of  gas," 
was  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Prench  Government,  and  this  memoire 
contains  particulars  of  some  other  experi- 
ments on  the  effects  of  mixing  air  with 
coal  gas.  MM.  Audouin  and  Berard  em- 
ployed in  their  experiments  two  gas-hold- 
•ero,  one  charged  with  a  standard  gas, 
while  the  other  contained  gas  of  the  same 
quality,  but  mixed  with  a  certain  per- 
4)entage  of  air,  the  effect  of  which  it  wai 


desired  to  ascertain.  The  i}laminaiiii|f 
pow^  of  the  atandfurdgas  m  not  ati^;ed,  boi 
it  probably  did  not  exceed  12  candles. 
Each  gas-nolder  supplied  a  bat's-wing 
burnedr,  regulated  to  bum  140  litres 
(4.76  cubic  ft)  of  gas  p^:  hour,  and  the 
illuminating  powers  of  the  two  flunes 
were  compared,  that  of  the  pure  gas 
being  taken  as  the  unit  These  erv^nr 
ments  showed  that  the  loss  of  illumina- 
ting power  due  to  various  percentages  of 
air  was  as  follows  : 


Porcentage 

Percentage  of 

Percentage 

Percentage  of 

of  air  mixad 

loss  of  illumin- 

of  air  mixed 

kMS  of  iiiumia- 

with  gJ8. 

atlug  power. 

with  gas. 

atlng  power. 

1 

6 

9 

64 

2 

11 

10 

67 

8 

18 

15 

80 

4 

26 

20 

93 

5 

33 

30 

98 

6 

i4 

*      40 

99 

7 

53 

45 

100 

8 

58 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table 
that  for  small  additions  of  air,  say  up  to 
3  or  4  per  cent,  each  percentage  of  air 
added  reduced  the  illuminating  power 
of  the  mixture  about  6  per  cent,  while  as 
the  quantity  of  air  was  increased  its  com- 
parative effect  also  increased  until  6  per 
cent,  of  air  was  present  After  this  the 
comparative  effect  of  each  successive  ad- 
dition of  air  dimini^ed,  as  shown  in  the 
table,  the  last  5  per  cent  of  air  only  di- 
minishing the  illuminating  power  1  per 
cent 

We  now  come  to  some  viduable  re- 
searches on  the  effect  of  mixing  gas  with 
atmospheric  air,  which  have  been  Iate](f 
caiicied  out  by  Mr.  B.  Silliman  and  Mr. 
Henry  Wurtz,  of  New  York,  who  have 
contributed  a  paper  on  the  results  of  thesr 
experiments  to  the  "  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Art"  Messrs.  Silliman  and 
Wurtz's  experiments  were  conducted  at 
the  experimental  laboratory  of  the  Man- 
hattan Gas  Light  Company  of  New  Yorlc, 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  carried  out 
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,   tbfl  greatest  care.     The  apparatus 

employed  con^sted  uf  apair  of  ga«- holders, 
each  naviug  a  capacity  of  10  cubic  feet, 
these  holders  being  fitted  with  connec- 
tions, GO  that  either  could  be  nsed  inde- 
pendently, ox  tiiat  the  contents  of  one 
could  be  transferred  to  the  other,  and 
view  vend,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
thorough  mixture  of  the  gas  and  air.  The 
air  was  admitted  to  the  gas-holder  by 
opening  a  cock  and  adding  weight  to  the 
counterpoise,  the  amount  thus  admitted 
being  rougbly  measured  by  means  of  a 
scale  attached  to  the  drum  of  euch  holder. 
The  rough  measurement  thus  obtained 
was  subsequently  checked  by  an  eudio- 
tnetricid  analysis  of  each  mixture,  as  it 
was  found  that  this  was  the  only  way  in 
which  the  relative  proportions  of  gas  and 
air  present  could  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained. A  prior  analysis  of  the  ordinary 
street  gas  used  on  each  occasion  was  also 
mude,  uud  these  analyses  showed  that  the 
average  amount  of  air  present  iu  this  gas 
was  rather  over  1.6  per  cent.  Theillumi- 
natiug  power  of  eacn  mixture  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  Bunsen  photometer,  15  suc- 
cessive observations  of  one  minute  each 
being  made  in  each  case,  and  the  average 
being  taken.  The  gas  was  burned  in  a 
IS-hole  standard  Argand  burner,  consu- 
ming 5  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

Messrs.  Silliman  and  Wurtz's  deduc- 
tions from  their  experiments  are;  1st.  For 
any  quantity  of  air,  less  than  5  per  cent., 
jg^iMd  with  gas,  the  loss  in  candle  power 
i^  to  the  odditiou  of  each  1  per  cent., 
IS  a  little  overV^ths  of  a  candle  (O.Gll 

Ctlj;  above  that  quantity  tlie  ratio  of 
fiUls  to  half  a  candle  power  for  each 
(dditiooflj  1  per  cent,  up  to  about  12  per 
pent  of  air;  above  which,  up  to  2o  per 
MOt.,  the  loss  in  illuminating  power  is 
nearly  ^aths  of  a  candle  for  each  1  per 
ceLt  of  air  added  to  the  gas;  aud  2d. 
With  less  than  one-fourth  of  atmospheric 
Bir,  not  quite  15  per  cent  of  the  illumi- 
nating power  remains;  and  with  between 
80  and  40  per  cent  of  air  it  totally  dis- 
mpears.  These  results,  it  will  be  noticed, 
dltfu  to  some  slight  extent  from  those 
obtiuned  by  MU.  Audouin  and  Berard, 
and  already  referred  to  by  us.  The  differ- 
ences, however,  are  not  more  than  may  be 
readily  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in 
the  class  of  burners  used  in  the  two  sets 
of  experiments,  and  by  the  fact  that  tlie 
■  experimented  upon  by  Messrs.  Silli- 


mnn  and  Wurtz  h:id  an  average  illumina- 
ting  power    of    about   15   candles,    this 

power  being  probably  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  the  gas  nsed  by  MSI.  Au- 
douiu  and  Berard. 

The  experiments  we  have  quoted  strong- 
ly point  to  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
carefully  preventing  the  admixture  of  at- 
mospheric air  with  coal  gas,  and  they  go 
far  to  explain  the  fact  that  in  small  gas- 
works^where  the  facilities  for  such  ad- 
raixtui'e  are  proportionately  greater  than 
in  larger  establishments — gas  of  inferior 
illuminiiting  power  is  frequently  pro- 
duced. The  manner  iu  which  the  small 
percentages  of  air  act  in  producing  such 
an  important  reduction  iu  the  illumina- 
ting power  of  gas  cannot  as  yet  be 
said  to  be  accurately  determined;  but 
Messrs.  Silliman  and  Wurtz  incline  to  the 
belief  that  the  effect  is  not  merely  due  to 
the  interior  combustion  which  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  oxygen, 
but  that  it  is  to  some  extent  occasioned 
by  the  diluting  power  of  the  associate 
nitrogen,  this  gas  absorbing  a  portion  of 
the  heat  produced,  and  thus  reducing  the 
flame  temperature.  "With  a  view  of  ob- 
taining further  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  of  throwing  more  light  on  tha 
discovery  made  by  Air.  Schultz,  that  rich 
cannel  gas  has  its  illuminating  power  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  a  certain  per- 
centage of  air,  Messrs.  Silliman  and 
Wurtz  propose,  at  their  earliest  conve- 
nience, to  make  further  experiments  on 
the  addition  of  oxygen  to  gas  of  high  il- 
luminating power,  and  also  on  the  effect 
of  making  additions  of  carbonic  acid. 


SFECTtiosoopic  Obsebvationb. — Father  See- 
-  chi  has  communicated  a  note  to  the 
French  Academy  relative  to  recent  spec- 
troscopic observations  on  Uranus.  He 
found  absorption  bands  different  to  those 
met  i\'itbinthe  solar  atmosphere,  He  also 
recorded  some  residta  of  bis  investigation 
of  Neptune.  Its  light  gives  three  princi- 
pal bands  in  the  spectrum ;  one  is  situated 
between  the  geen  and  yellow,  and  another 
is  in  the  blue.  The  spectrum  accords  with 
the  green  color  of  the  planet.  He  reports 
that  at  Home,  dui-ing  the  early  part  of  the 
night  of  the  13th — 14th  the  sky  was  cloud- 
ed; from  2.35  to  3.4  a.m.  theskygot  clear, 
and  he  registered  186  meteors,  which 
seemed  to  radiate  from  some  point  in  Lea 
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THE  ECONOMICAL  PUBIPICATION  OF  ZINC  CONTAINING  IRON. 

BY  W.  H.  CHANDLER. 
From  "  The  Chemical  Nqwb.'* 


In  the  g£jyanizing  of  iron,  the  article  to 
bo  galvanized,  after  being  thoroughly 
cleansed,  is  dipped  into  a  kettle  of  molten 
zinc,  which  forms  an  alloy  with  the  iron 
at  the  surface  of  contact,  and  by  repeat- 
ing the  dipping,  the  thickness  of  the  su- 
peiimposed  zinc  may  be  increased  at  pleas- 
ure. In  the  prosecution  of  this  manufac- 
ture, the  zinc  is  held  in  large  iron  troughs 
or  kettles,  which  are  rapidly  corroded  in 
those  portions  nearest  the  fire.  An  alloy 
of  zinc  and  iron  is  formed,  to  which  also 
the  articles  being  galvanized,  in  some  de- 
gree contribute.  This  alloy  being  heavier 
than  the  purer  zinc,  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
and,  from  time  to  time,  is  removed  by  per- 
forated ladles. 

The  composition  of  the  alloy  is  of  course 
somewhat  variable,  depending  upon  the 
temperature  and  fluidity  of  the  zinc, 
and  the  careful  straining  from  the  fluid 
metal.  The  two  analyses  here  given, 
were  made  by  the  writer  a  number  of 
years  since: 


Zinc 

9127 

94.15 

Iron 

6.46 

5.00 

Lead 

Tin. 

0.27 

trace 

0.56 
0.29 

100.00 

100.00 

These  samples  were  taken  from  a  re- 
melting  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  alloy, 
which  is  the  only  practicable  method  of 
obtaining  a  fair  average  specimen. 

The  quantity  of  this  dross  or  refuse  is 
quite  considerable,  amounting  probably, 
iu  the  United  States,  to  several  hundred 
tons  per  annum.  Formerly  it  was  sold 
for  use  in  coarse  brass  castings,  and  to 
some  extent  it  was  re-distilled.  At  one 
establishment  in  Boston,  circular  clay  re- 
torts, similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  gas 
manufacture,  were  employed,  the  molten 
alloy  being  introduced  through  an  invert- 
ed siphon  in  the  iron  mouthpiece  and  the 
condensing  tube  connected  with  the  re- 
verse end  of  the  retort,  dipping  in  a  pot 
of  molten  zinc;  thus  all  access  of  air  to 
.the  interior  of  the  retort  was  prevented, 
and  Uttle  or  uo  oxidation  of  the  zinc  oc- 
curred. 

,  Several  years  since,  a  small  lot  of  this 
refuse  zinc  was  received  at  a  metallurgical 


establishment  in  Massachusetts,  in  which 
the  writer  was  employed  as  chemist,  and 
in  experimenting  upon  it,  one  of  the  fore- 
men of  the  estabhshment  originated  a 
method  by  which  the  zinc  could  be  ob- 
tained quite  free  from  iron.  Finally,  after 
rebuilding  his  furnaces  and  in  various 
ways  altering  and  modifying  his  manipu- 
lations, the  samples  of  purified  zinc  being 
analyzed  after  each  alteration  of  the  pro- 
cess, a  good  commercial  article  was  ob- 
tained, containing  only  ^  of  one  per  cent 
of  iron. 

The  process  consists  in  melting  the  ref- 
use in  an  iron  kettle,  raising  the  heat 
nearly  to  the  point  of  volatilization  of  the 
zinc,  and  then,  by  a  proper  regulation  of 
the  heat,  cooling  the  mass  slowly  from  the 
bottom,  by  means  of  a  special  arrangement 
of  flues.  An  alloy  of  zinc  and  iron,  con- 
taining a  much  larger  percentage  of  iron 
than  the  original  refuse,  gradually  forms, 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  and  is 
removed  by  a  perforated  ladle,  while  the 
fluid  metal  is  much  purer.  The  quantity 
of  alloy  to  be  ladled  out  depends  upon  the 
impurity  of  the  original  refuse.  The  pu- 
rified zinc  and  the  concentrated  impurity 
are  melted  in  separate  kettles,  and  each 
treated  as  in  the  first  operation. 

One  more  fusion  and  refrigeration  of 
the  purified  zinc  and  the  still  more  im- 
pure zinc,  renders  the  former  a  good  com- 
mercial spelter,  and  the  latter  too  impure 
for  further  economic  treatment. 

This  process  is  the  reverse  in  its  reac- 
tions, from  Pattison's  process  for  desilver- 
izing silver-lead  ores.  In  the  latter  case 
the  purer  lead  crystallizes  from  the  more 
fluid  lead  and  silver,  whereas  in  the  for- 
mer the  more  impure  alloy  separates  from 
the  purified  zinc. 

The  residue  from  this  process,  which  is 
sold  for  distillation,  consists  of  hexagonal 
prismatic  crystals  of  a  fixed  alloy  of  iron 
and  zinc,  loosely  agglomerated  together 
so  as  to  crumble  in  the  hand. 

When  the  operation  of  refining  is  badlj 
conducted,  more  or  less  zinc  acts  as  a 
solder  for  the  crystals.  They  are  beauti- 
fully iridescent,  exhibiting  idl  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  owing  to  a  surface  oxida- 
tion.   A  number  of  -specimens  of  Tarious 
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colors  were    selected   for    analysis    and 
Bhowed  a  composition  of-^ 

Zinc. 90. 50 

Iron 9.50 


100.00 


Upon  fusing  these  crystals,  which  re- 
quires a  high  temperature,  and  cooling  as 
before,  a  small  percentage  of  purified  zinc 
is  obtained,  and  an  alloy  containing  as 
much  as  12^  per  cent  of  iron.  This  is 
compact,  somewhat  brittle,  and  exhibits 
no  evidences  of  crystallization. 

This  last-mentioned  fusion  is  not  made 


in  practice,  as  the  great  heat  required  for 
its  accomplishment  rapidly  burns  out  the 
iron  kettles. 

By  a  similar  process  lead  has  been  re- 
moved from  zinc  with  great  accuracy,  the 
amount  obtained  closely  approaching  the 
quantity  therein.  From  a  lot  of  Silesian 
spelter  was  separated  lead  perfectly  mal- 
leable, and  containing  scarcely  a  trace  of 
zinc.  The  purification  of  the  lead,  ob- 
tained from  the  process  of  desilverization 
of  silver-lead  by  means  of  zinc,  could  un- 
doubtedly be  accomplished  by  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  process. 


THE  WATEI^  SUPPLY  OF  PABIS. 


From  **Tbe  fiiglno«r." 


Paris  presents  some  facilities,  but  more 
difficulties,  as  regards  water  supply.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  heights  which  pre- 
sent good  positions  for  the  establishment 
of  reservoirs  ;  but  the  sources  of  supply  at 
hand  are  insufficient,  and  good  water  a 
long  way  off  The  water  brought  by  cer- 
tain canals  is  not  potable,  so  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  make  separate  arrange- 
ments for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  watering  of  roads  and  irrigation 
of  the  parks  and  public  gardens. 
.  The  supplies  are  obtained  partly  from 
rivers  and  partly  from  springs.  The  for- 
mer are  suppUed  by  the  canal  of  the  Ourq, 
which  yields  105,000  tons;  steam  pumps  on 
the  Seine  at  Port  a  TAnglais,  6,000  tons; 
ditto,  at  Maison  Alford,  8,000  tons;  ditto, 
at  Qua!  d'AusterUtz,  22,000  tons;  ditto,  at 
Chaillot,  38,000  tons;  ditto,  at  Autuil, 
3,000  tons ;  Neuillv,  5,000  tons  ;  Saint 
Ouen,  6,000  tons;  tne  hydraulic  works  of 
St  Maur,  15,000  tons;  giving  a  total  of 
208,000  tons. 

Practically,  however,  this  supply  is  great- 
Iv  reduced  by  various  causes,  such  as 
drought,  which  causes  that  of  the  can£d 
of  the  Ourq  to  fall  to  95,000  tons,  repair 
of  the  machinery,  etc ;  so  that  the  average 
that  can  be  counted  on  safely  is  not  more 
than  170,000  tons.  Lately,*however,  the 
suply  of  the  St.  Maur  works  has  been  raised 
to  40,000  tons,  so  that  an  approximative 
total  of  about  200,000  tons  has  oeen  reach- 
ed. The  spring  water  is  derived  from 
Arcueil,  which  yields  1,000  tons;  the  arte- 
sian well  of  Grenelle,  600  tons;  the  arte- 
sian well  of  Passy,  8,000  tons.    In  addi- 


tion to  these  the  waters  of  the  Dhuis, 
which  recently  suppUed  24,000  tons,  have 
lately  been  increased  to  49,000  tons  by  the 
construction  of  secondary  aqueducts. 

The  distribution  of  these  various  sup- 
plies is  a  follows  :  The  waters  of  the  Ourq 
serve  five  arrondissements  in  the  centre 
of  Paris  and  the  lower  portions  of  ten 
other  departments,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  waters  of  the  Dhuis 
are  reserved  for  the  private  service  .of 
three  arrondissements  in  the  outer  circle 
of  the  city  and  of  the  higher  portions  of 
four  other  arrondissements.  The  water- 
works of  St.  Maur  supply  the  Bois  do 
Vincennes.  The  water  of  the  Seine  raised 
by  the  pumps  at  Chaillot  supplies  the 
Tuileries,  the  houses  of  the  ministers,  tho 
hospitals,  the  higher  portions  of  old  Paris, 
and  a  lai*ge  portion  of  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts on  hign  ground.  The  other  water- 
works serve  their  respective  districts. 

The  Passy  artesian  well  suppHes  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  ;  the  water  is  hot,  and  load- 
ed with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  like  that 
of  Harrowgate.  The  waters  of  Arcueil 
and  of  the  artesian  well  of  Grenelle  are 
used  to  supplement  the  waters  of  the 
Seine. 

At  present  the  outlying  quarters  of  the 
city — those  which  were  but  recently  taken 
within  its  limits — are  the  best  supplied 
with  water;  nearly  all  that  of  the  Dhuis,  be- 
sides that  of  the  Seine,  taken  above  the 
city,  being  reserved  for  this  purpose,  while 
the  central  and  older  parts  of  Paris  are 
scarcely  better  off  than  they  were  in  1856, 
when  tile  distribution  only  amounted  to 
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80,000  tons.  This  latter  fact  lias  its  ori- 
gin in  a  variety  of  causes :  in  tbe  first 
place,  since  1857  tho  drought  lios  been 
greater  than  ever  occuiTed  duiing  tbe 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
centuries;  many  Sources  have  been  com- 
pletely di-ied  uj),  and  tbe  yidd  from  others 
has  been  dimuiished  in  an  extraordinary 
depree.  As  regards  the  Seine,  the  con- 
duit pipe  of  the  water-works  at  Choillot, 
which  was  established  according  to  low- 
water  mark  in  1719,  became  quite  uncov- 
ered towards  the  end  of  18ti5,  and  the 
city  was  deprived  at  once  by  that  occur- 
rence of  38,000  tons  of  water  per  day,  and 
that  not  only  at  tbe  driest  part  of  the 
year,  but  when  a  terrible  epidemic  de- 
manded a  double  sup'ply  for  tbe  imrpose 
of  cleansing  the  streets.  So  large  a  de- 
ficit rendered  it  impossible  to  flood  tbe 
gutters  or  water  the  streets,  while  tbe 
refuse  lay  stagnant  in  tbe  sewers  for  want 
of  current;  the  fountains  and  hydrants 
were  without  water  during  the  annimer, 
and  Montmartre,  Bello\'iile.  and  Menil- 
montant  were  short  of  water  all  the  sea- 
son. Tbe  terror  caused  by  the  preeeuce 
of  tlie  cholera  under  such  circumstances 
pave  the  necessary  impetus  for  insuring 
the  increased  supply  of  water  to  the  capi- 
tal. 

Moreover,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  is  not  only  increasing  every  day, 
but  now  parks,  gardens,  and  squares  (ire 
growing  up,  and  will  require  more  water; 
lastly,  there  are  3,000  hydrants  in  the 
streets  which  ai'e  closed  during  the  sum- 
mer for  want  of  water. 

Tlie  quantity  of  water  required  for  the 
Jtiture  supply  of  Paris  is  set  down  at  420,- 
noO  tons  per  day,  and  the  works  now  un- 
der hand  are  intended  to  bring  it  up  to 
that  figure.  Of  this  total,  250,000'  tous 
are  required  for  the  public  service,  water- 
ing roads,  streets,  paths,  and  grass,  flood- 
ing gutters,  Bewers,  etc.,  for  which  purpose 
no  special  quality  of  water  is  required. 
bf  the  remaining  170,000  tons,  40.000  are 
required  for  manufactories,  and  this  may 
bo  taken  from  tbe  .Seine  and  the  Marne, 
>yhich  falls  into  the  former  just  above  the 
tify. 

Tho  130,000  tons  thus  left  for  domestic 
hse  should  be  water  having  special  qunh- 
ties.  Tbe  waters  of  tbe  Ourq  and  of  the 
Marne  are  too  hard,  and  anything  but 
Rftreeable  to  the  palate;  the  water  of  the 
Seine  is  fi-oquently  muddy,  besides  being 


too  warm  in  summer  and  too  cold  in  win- 
ter. Spring  Water  alone  furnishes  the 
necessary  conditions,  and  this  is  the  rea- 
son for  bringing  the  waters  of  the  Dbuis 
andjjtho  Vaune  to  Paris. 

The  Dhuis  water  arrives  in  the  reser- 
voir of  Menilmontaat  at  Pai-is  at  an  alti- 
tude of  354  ft,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  then 
pumped  up  into  the  reservoir  at  Belleville, 
43()ft.  high,  for  the  supply  of  the  high 

f rounds  of  Montmartre,  BeUeville,  and 
lenilmontant  The  Vaune  waters  will  ba 
received  in  large  reservoirs  having  an  al- 
titude of  244  ft. 

Of  tbe  59,000  houses  and  manufacturing 
establishments  now  existing  in  Paris, 
about  26,500  pay  for  water  laid  on  to  the 
premises,  leaving  22,500  to  be  so  supplied, 
Tbe  former  consume  at  present  80,000 
tons.  When  all  are  supplied,  takinE^  two 
millions  of  inhabitants,  which  the  city  is 
fast  approaching,  as  a  basis,  each  house, 
on  an  average,  will  receive  more  than  17 
gallons  of  water  per  diem,  or  26  tons  pef 
anuuni,  at  an  expense  of  la.  a  year,  or  lesS 
than  1  ton  of  filtered  water  purchased  of 
the  wattir  earriera,  as  is  still  the  practice 
in  all  the  houses  to  which  water  is  not  yet 
kid  on.  Ten  franca  a  month  is.  under 
the  latter  circumstances,  a  moderate  sain 
for  a  family  to  pay  for  Water. 

"Under  these  considerations  of  the  pres- 
ent and  future  wants  of  Paris,  the  mimi- 
ciiial  authorities  caused  a  careful  examina- 
tion to  be  made  of  tbe  means  of  supply, 
tbe  result  of  which  was  tlie  choice  of  the 
source  of  the  Vaune  with  its  tributaries 
for  the  completion  of  tbe  supply  of  the 
city.  The  Vaime  is  a  small  stream  whicb 
takes  its  rise  in  tbe  department  of  the 
Aube,  at  Fontvaune,  so  named  from  the 
source,  near  Estissac,  on  the  edge  of  the 
chalky  plains  of  Champl^fl]e,  and  about 
8  miles  from  Troyes.  Its  direction  is  from 
east  to  west,  and  it  receives  seven  tribu- 
tary soorces  before  it  falls  into  the  Yonna 
just  above  the  town  of  Sens.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  the  choice  fell  upon  tlie 
Vaune  was  the  remarkable  constancy  of 
its  sti'eam.  Its  basin,  which  is  equal  to 
nearly  a  tliousand  square  kilometres,  iA 
entirely  formed  in  the  white  chalk,  but  th« 
plateaux  are  crowned  with  lertiaty  strata^ 
formed  generally  of  red  mud  mixetl  with 
loose  stones.  The  plateaux  are  broken 
up,  and  tho  chalky  slopes  are  bare,  as  is 
usual  in  Champagne.  The  valley  is  larga 
and  fiat,  and  composed  of  very  wet,  marshy 
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md,  Thewat«risremarkably]impid.  The 
Dhnis  was  for  from  preBecting  such  ad- 
Tantngeous  couditiona  Its  sources  were 
originally  iovaded  by  torrcnta,  and  cost 
much  labor  to  preserre. 

All  the  sources  of  the  valley  of  the  Vaune 
hare  been  porahased  by  the  city  of  Paria. 
They  amount  iu  all  to  tlurteeu,  and  are  all 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream.  Besides 
the  sources,  the  city  had  to  buy  the  fac- 
tories anti  establishments  most  injured  by 
the  taking  of  the  water.  The  first  source 
is  that  of  Cerilly,  or  Biine.  It  springs  out 
of  the  ground  at  en  altitude  of  460  ft.,  and 
its  waters  are  so  limpid  that  the  bottom 
is  clearly  seen  iu  a  deep  gulf.  The  water 
of  the  other  sources  is  of  equally  good 
4|iiality.  The  altitudes  of  the  nine  aourcen 
Tary  from  that  already  given  to  about  290 
ft.  The  water  of  all  these  sources  will 
kave  to  be  lifted  by  machinery  into  the 
laain  aqueduct. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  wat- 
vr  of  the  Seine  is  too  warm  in  summer 
Mid  too  cold  in  winter;  and  water,  when  too 
cold,  not  only  gives  rise  to  interruption 
fak  the  service  by  freezing  in  the  pipes,  but 
nay  ba  the  cause  of  grave  disorders  and 
incoQveiiieDCG.  The  espeii^nce  of  ten 
/ears  has  proved  that  the  Arciieil  has  an 
Average  temperature  of  from  SO  deg.  to 
54  d^.;  during  the  great  heats  the  Dhuis 
mter  arrives  in  Paris  at  a  temperature  of 
about  66  deg.  The  waters  of  the  Vaune 
will  arrive  in  Paris  completely  aerat«d  by 
ftn  aqneduct  open  to  the  air  throughout 
an  extent  of  about  90  miles. 

The  water  of  the  Seine  will  eventually 
Only  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
the  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  that  river 
being  too  large  to  render  the  watei-  &t  for 
domestic  purposes. 

The  works  of  the  aqneduct  present  many 
Ibntnres  of  importance.  In  tJie  first  place, 
each  of  the  upper  sources  has  to  be  con- 
Toyed  by  means  of  a  aecondar  aqueduct 
to  the  main  one.  Between  Thiel  and 
Ualhortie  the  aqueduct  is  carried  on 
uohes  over  the  valley.  From  the  latter 
place  the  line  follows  the  chalky  slopes  of 
the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  passes  to  the 
right  of  the  town  of  Sena,  and  enters  the 
valley  of  the  Yonne,  skirting  its  right  flank 
to  a  little  below  a  place  called  Pont-sur- 
Tonne.  Thence  it  is  carried  across  the 
valley  by  means  of  a  great  siphon,  and  is 
Gontianed  to  Moret,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Seine,  without  any  serious  difficulties.    It 


then  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Loing,  and 
enters  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau. 

Here  the  most  serious  difficulties  arise, 
on  account  of  the  composition  of  the  soil, 
which  is  foi'med  of  sand,  lying  higher 
than  the  plateau  composed  of  the  argil- 
laceous millstone  which  stretches  tbence 
to  Paris.  It  was  necessary  to  cut  deep 
trenches  and  to  form  tunnels,  one  ot 
which  is  very  long  ;  fortunately,  however, 
there  ia  no  water  here,  or  the  work  would 
have  been  almost  impossible.  After  quit- 
ting the  forest  the  acjuednct  starts  at  the 
sandy  bills,  crosses  the  valley  of  EcoUe, 
and  at  Champteuil  touches  the  argitlaeeoua 
plateau,  which  it  follows  till  it  reaches 
Paris.  Passing  over  the  rivers  Esaonne 
and  Orge,  the  aqueduct  enters  the  valley 
of  the  Bi^vre,  and  reaches  i'aris  at  tJi« 
plateau  of  Montrouge,  near  the  Orlewi* 
road,  after  a  course  of  89  miles. 

The  aqueduct  is  calculated  to  yield  at 
least  258  gallons  per  second,  its  mai^imnm 
being  324  gallons.  The  cost  of  the  work 
will  be  about  j61,160,000. 

The  reservoir  ia  constructed  in  two 
stages;  oneof  these,  with  an  average  depth 
of  11  ft.  8  in.  of  water,  will  contain  about 
123,000  toDH,  with  a  maxinium  altituda 
2ti2  ft.;  the  second,  with  a  depth  of  18  ft, 
will  hold  182,000  tons,  with  a  maiimnm 
altitude  of  248  ft.  Four  conduits  will 
carry  the  water  from  the  aqueduct;  two 
ot  these,  32  in.  in  diameter,  will  supply  th» 
upper,  and  the  other  two,  43  in.  iu  dia- 
meter, the  lower  reservoir.  The  cost  ol 
this  double  reservoir  is  stated  to  be  about 
£200.000.  The  whole  cost,  therefore,  of 
bringing  the  waters  of  the  Vaune  to  tha 
edge  of  Paris  ready  to  be  turned  into  the 
maius  will  be  about  £1,360,000.  and  ti 
would  be  difficult  to  find  an  instance  of 
money  better  employed. 


liriBS  C*nLE  TowAOR. — The  "SooieW 
11  Centrals  de  Touage,"  which  has  il» 
seat  in  Brussels,  has  lately  made  a  sat- 
isfactory experiment  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  introducing  wire  cable  towaga 
on  the  Bhine.  The  great  advantage  oi 
the  system  is  the  saving  of  coals  efTeot- 
ed  by  the  use  of  the  cable,  which  in 
calculated  at  75  per  cent.,  the  great 
objection  to  its  general  adoption  being 
the  difficulty  of  moring  the  veas^ 
thus    towed,  out    of    the   way   of  other 


ships. 
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TRUE  BASIS  FOE  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  HEAVY  ARTILLERY, 


Bt  LTNALL  THOICAS. 


The  efisential  point  to  be  considered  in 
the  construction  of  a  cannon  (especially  a 
rifled  cannon  firing  cylindrical  shot  and 
heavy  charges  of  powder)  is  the  general 
effect  produced  in  the  gun  by  different 
charges. 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  CoL  Boxer's 
well-known  Treatise  on  Artillery,  the  au- 
thor has  pertinently  remarked  that  "the 
force  and  effect  obtained  from  gunpowder 
is  the  foundation  of  all  other  particulars 
relating  to  gunnery."  A  true  knowledge 
of  its  force  and  action  is  therefore  indis- 
pensably necessary,  since  without  it  no 
gun  can  possibly  be  constructed  on  sound 
principles. 

More  than  ten  years  have  passed  since 
I  first  attempted  to  introduce  a  new  sys- 
tem (based  upon  actual  experiment)  for 
heavy  artillery. 

It  was  entirely  opposed  to  all  existing 
theories  or  received  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  although  at  no  period  have  so 
many  gunnery  experiments  been  carried 
on  as  during  the  interval  referred  to,  none 
of  the  results  of  these  experiments  have 
tended  to  cast  any  doubt  upon  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  views  I  first  put  forward. 

I  am  induced  again  to  brmg  forward  the 
subject,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  defining 
more  clearly  the  principles  upon  which 
this  system  is  based,  and  in  what  respect 
it  materially  differs  from  the  system  or 
theory  which  has  hitherto  been  accepted 
as  the  true  one. 

The  last-named  theory  was  first  pro- 
mulgated about  a  century  ago  by  Robins 
(who  may  be  styled  the  father  of  modem 
gunnery,  as  he  was  the  first  who  elevated 
it  to  the  rank  of  a  science),  and  is  based 
chiefly  upon  experiments  made  (on  the 
force  and  action  of  gunpowder)  with  a 
musket  and  small  quantities  of  powder. 
It  teaches  as  follows: — That  "gunpowder 
fired  in  any  space  acts  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  quantity  of  air  would  do 
which  was  condensed  a  thousand  times 
more  than  the  common  air  we  breathe,  and 
which  in  that  condensed  state  filled  the 
flame  space  that  was  taken  up  by  the  un- 
fired  powder."  (Robins's  "Tracts  on  Gun- 
nery," Prop.  i.  p.  219,  Hutton's  edition, 
London,  1805.) 

Upon  the  above  most  untenable  propo- 


sition the  whole  theory  of  modem  gunnery 
is  based ! 

In  all  works  of  gunnery  therefore  we 
find  it  assumed: — 

1.  That  the  whole  of  the  charge  of  pow- 
der is  converted  into  an  elastic  fluid  cap- 
able of  exerting  a  finite  pressure  only,  the 
limit  of  which  it  attains  before  the  projec- 
tile is  sensibly  moved  from  its  place.  (Dr. 
Hutton  gives  dt  as  his  opinion  that  the 
combustion  of  the  charge  is  gradual;  but 
in  his  various  formulas  it  is  not  supposed 
to  be  so.) 

2.  That  the  fluid  exerts  an  equal  pres- 
sure, estimated  at  so  many  atmospheres 
(but  as  nearly  every  experimentalist  has 
assigned  a  different  value  to  the  initial 
pressure  of  fired  gunpowder,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  exactly  how  many),  upon  the 
shot  and  upon  the  sides  of  the  chamber 
or  portion  of  the  bore  of  the  gun  which 
contains  the  charge.  (This  virtually  sap- 
poses  that  the  fluid  evolved  from  the  fired 
powder  is  contained  in  the  chamber  of  the 
gun.) 

3.  That  the  value  of  the  initisd  pressure 
is  constant  in  guns  of  every  calibre,  and 
with  any  quantity  of  powder. 

4  That  the  pressure  upon  the  shot  in 
its  passage  out  of  the  gun  is  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  fluid 
(assuming  thereby  that  the  temperature 
of  the  fluid  remains  always  the  same). 

5.  That  the  movement  of  the  shot 
through  the  first  spaces  is  a  slow  one,  and 
that  the  larger  the  calibre  of  the  gun  (the 
weight  of  the  powder  and  projectile  being 
proportional)  the  slower  is  the  move- 
ment. 

6.  That  the  strain  upon  the  gun  is  not 
affected  by  the  weight  of  the  projectile; 
and  when  in  practice  this  is  found  not  to 
be  the  case,  the  most  absurd  reasons  are 
assigned  for  it;  and  the  same  maybe  said 
with  regard  to  the  observed  variations  in 
the  initial  pressure  of  different  quantities 
of  powder.  The  latter  has  even  been  at- 
athibuted  to  a  variation  in  the  length  of 
the  gun.  ("Button's  Tracts,"  yoL  iiL  p. 
296.) 

7.  That  the  pressure  being  constant  in 
value,  shot  of  every  calibre  fired  with  pro- 
portional charges  of  powder  must  pass 
through  equal  spaces  (in  calibre)  before 
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_^_  y  can  acquire  a  given  velocity.  {Ac- 
coming  to  this  law,  therefore,  guns  of  all 
colibrea  ought  to  be  of  the  same  relative 
proportions  (in  calibres).  —  "  Button's 
Tracts,"  vol.  iii.  p.  313.) 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  the 
above  ( which  maj  be  called  the  atmospher- 
ic pressure)  theory  is  entirely  at  variance 
vith  esperiment,  a  fact  which  renders  all 
the  more  remarkable  the  tenacity  with 
which  it  has  been  adhered  to. 

It  was  this  discrepancy  between  theory 
and  experiment  which  first  led  me  to 
carry  out  a  series  of  experiments  with 
the  view  of  discovering,  if  possible,  the 
cause  of  it. 

These  experiments  soon  removed  all 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  action  of 
fired  gunpowder.  It  was  clenrly  impulsive, 
or  ptTCitKsiiy.,  acting  upon  the  shot  and 
aides  of  the  containing  chamber  in  the 
manner  of  a  blow,  starting  off  the  former, 
at  once,  with  a  considerable  velocity,  pro- 
portional, in  a  certain  ratio,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  powder  employed. 

This  simple  fact  at  once  destroyed  the 
value  of  nearly  every  fonnula  in  use;  and 
it  is  strange  that  whilst  several  well-known 
writers  appear  to  have  casually  remarked 
the  percussive  nature  of  fired  powder 
under  certain  circiimetanees  (as  iu  the 
bursting  of  guns^,  no  one  seems  to  have 
eoiuddered  that  it  in  any  way  affected,  or 
to  have  applied  it  to.  the  action  of  an  or- 
dinary charge  of  powder. 

Several  scientific  men  of  eminence  have 
attempted,  from  time  to  time,  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  force  of  gunpowder,  but 
mth  apparently  very  little  success,  since 
they  have  variously  estimated  it  at  from 
LOlK)  to  as  many  as  100,000  atmospheres; 
ID  fact  it  was  found  to  vary  with  tne  dif- 
ferent conditions  under  which  the  experi- 
ments were  made.  It  will  be  easily  seen, 
therefore,  how  impossible  it  is  to  construct 
a  gun  of  correct  proportions,  or  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  charge  to  be  iised  with  it. 
liy  the  old  theory.  Consequently,  up  to 
tlie  time  when  rifled  ordnance  were  first 
introduced,  all  guns  were  constructed  of 
the  same  relative  proportions,  those  of  a 
68-pounder  being  similar  to  those  of  a 
9-ponnder  gun. 

But  although  it  may  be  said  to  be  im- 
priasible  to  assign  even  an  approximate 
value  to  the  force  of  gunpowder,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  rvlalive  value  of 
the  strain  produced  by  different  chargt 


fired  under  similar  conditions,  in  guns  of 
diiJ'erent  cidjbres;  and  for  practical  pur- 
poses this  is  all  that  Is  required  to  be 
known. 

The  results  of  my  numerous  eijperimenta 
have  enabled  me  to  arrive  at  the  following 
conclusions  with  respect  to  the  action  of 
gunpowder  and  its  effect  upon  the  gun: — 

1.  That  the  whole  charge  of  powder 
does  not  undergo  complete  conversion  into 
gas  before  the  shot  is  moved. 

This  important  fact  will  not  be  disputed, 
as  it  has  been  already  recognized  by  near- 
ly every  writer  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Hut- 
ton  has  repeatedly  assigned,  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  discrepancies  between  the 
results  of  theory  and  those  of  experiment, 
the  erroneous  assumption  that  the  whole 
charge  was  instantaneously  fired.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  for  me  to  support  this 
pointby  any  further  argument;  some  years 
ago  I  seized  the  opportunity  of  so  doing, 
and  my  views  upon  the  subject  have  since 
been  fully  appreciated  by  every  artillerist. 

2.  The  second  proposition  that  is  main- 
tained in  the  treatise  is,  that  the  first  ac- 
tion of  the  powder  upon  the  shot  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  impulse  of  greater  or  less 
magnitude,  dependent  upon  the  quantity 
and  the  quahty  of  the  powder  used,  as 
well  as  on  the  position  of  the  point  from 
which  the  charge  is  fired. 

That  portion  of  the  charge  which  has 
been  converted  into  gas,  impinges  with  a 
terrific  velocity  upon  the  shot,  and  begins 
to  expel  it  before  tiie  whole  of  the  charge 
is  completely  consumed  or  its  force  fully 
devel'jped. 

The  action  of  this  portion  of  the  powd'jr 
has  been  above  denominated  the  first  or 
initial  action;  andthese  wordswiUbeused 
in  this  sense  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
treatise.  The  velocity  impaited  to  the 
shot  by  this  portion  of  the  charge  may  be 
properly  called  the  initial  velocity. 

These  words  are  generally  used  to  sig- 
nify that  velocity  which  the  projectile 
has  when  it  issues  from  the  muzzle  of  the 
gim ;  here,  however,  they  are  used  to 
denote  that  velocity  which  the  shot  has  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  motion,  viz.,  that 
with  which  it  leaves  its  position  of  rest. 

The  word  impulse  is  used  in  its  popular 
and  natural  sense,  to  denote  a  force  which 
generates  a  finite  velocity  in  an  indefin- 
itely short  period  of  time.  In  fact,  the 
whole  time  that  elapses  between  the  igni- 
tion of  the  charge  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
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^ot  from  the  piece,  is  scarcely  Sensible; 
yet  it  can  be  snbdivided  into  intervals 
that  bear  some  ratio  to  one  another.  In 
one  of  these  intervals  a  portion  of  the 
charge  has  been  fired,  and  a  certain  velo- 
city has  been  simultaneously  imparted  to 
the  shot;  in  the  other  interval  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  powder  has  been  consu- 
med, and  the  shot  has  been  moved  through 
the  piece.  The  initial  action  of  fired  gun- 
powder is  thus  said  to  be  impulsive,  be* 
cAuse  it  produces  motion  in  the  projectile 
before  the  whole  charge  has  been  com- 
pletely converted  into  gas.  The  position 
of  the  vent  is  a  matter  of  some  importance. 
If  a  charge  be  ignited  at  the  extremity 
nearest  the  shot,  the  violence  of  its  initial 
action  upon  the  shot  will  be  diminished; 
but  its  action  in  the  direction  of  the  breach 
will  be  considerably  increased. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  theory  at  va- 
riance with  observed  facts;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  affords  a  clear  explanation  of 
many  otherwise  inexplicable  results,  and 
furnishes  a  simple  and  intelligible  law  for 
the  construction  and  use  of  ordnance, 
whilst  the  atmospheric  pressure  theory, 
being  altogether  irreconcilable  with  facte, 
abounds  consequently  in  those  paradoxes 
occasionally  quoted  by  officials  with  a  kind 
of  triumphant  air,  as  affording  convincing 
proof  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  at- 
tempt to  find  a  law  for  the  action  and  force 
of  different  charges  of  powder  fired  under 
various  conditions. 

Equal  charges,  fired  under  similar  con- 
ditions from  guns  of  a  given  caUbre,  in- 
vai  iably  produce  the  same  results.  When, 
therefore,  in  practice,  resulte  are  occasion- 
alij^  obtained  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  atmospheric-pressure  theory,  it 
is  clear  that  the  theory  itself  is  faulty; 
since  it  is  not  probable  that  a  charge 
should  act  in  an  eccentric  manner  on  par- 
ticular occasions  without  some  cause  being 
assignable  for  it. 

The  errors  which  are  traceable  through- 
out the  atmospheric-pressure  theory  may 
be  likened  to  so  many  rotten  strands  in 
an  otherwise  sound  rope,  which  render 
tiecessary  ite  complete  reconstruction 
before  proper  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
it. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  how  these 
conclusions  may  be  employed  in  calcula- 
ting the  strain  exerted  on  the  gun. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  observed 
that  whilst  the  shot  is  traversing  the  initial 


Bpac^,  the  rest  of  the  charge  is  nndergoiBg 
complete  conversion  into  gas;  and  when 
such  conversion  has  taken  place,  the  gas 
rushes  forth  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  bore.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
gas  is  driven  into,  or,  more  properly,  con- 
densed in  that  space  that  has  been  just 
vacated  by  the  shot;  and  at  this  impor* 
tant  instant  the  gun  is  called  upon  to  sus- 
tain the  greatest  possible  strain  that  is  ex- 
erted upon  it.  If  the  gun  be  of  sufficieni 
strength  fuid  thickness  to  endure  the  dis- 
ruptive power  of  the  charge,  the  chief  ef-' 
feet  of  the  intense  pressure  will  be  direct- 
ed towards  the  removal  of  the  shot 

From  the  above  explanation  it  will  be 
seen  that,  in  order  to  be  able  to  calculate 
the  different  degrees  of  tension  for  dif- 
ferent guns,  we  must  first  endeavor  to 
investigate  the  mathematical  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  initial  velocity,  the 
weight  of  the  shot  and  of  the  charge,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  bora  As  soon  as  we 
have  determined  in  what  manner  the  velo- 
city depends  upon  these  known  quantities, 
we  shall  be  able  to  express  in  terms  of 
them  the  volumes  into  which  the  gas  is 
condensed;  and  then  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  relative  strains  exerted  upon  different 
pieces  can  by  an  easy  process  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning  be  expressed  as  alge- 
braical fractions  of  certain  known  quanti- 
ties. 

Having  arrived  at  the  above  conclusions, 
my  next  object  was  to  ascertain,  by  a  series 
of  experimente,  in  what  way  the  initial 
velocity  of  the  shot  varied  with  a  variation 
either  of  ite  own  weight,  or  of  that  of  the 
powder  employed,  or  of  the  weight  of 
both  of  these.  For  this  purpose  I  caused 
to  be  constructed  a  series  of  cylindrical 
chambers,  of  different  diameters  and 
depths;  these  were  sunk  in  blocks  of  thd 
best  metal,  and  when  fired  were  filled  with 
the  powder  generally  used.  The  shot  was 
spherical  in  shape,  and  was  placed  gently 
and  evenly  on  the  top  of  th^  chamber. 
The  vertical  distances  traversed  by  them 
were  in  every  case  accurately  measured 
by  means  that  I  need  not  proceed  to  ex- 
plain. I  observed  that  the  velocity  of 
projection  was  entirely  due  to  the  initial 
action  of  the  charge,  and  was  in  no  way 
altered  by  the  subsequent  explosion  of 
that  portion  of  the  powder  which  was  fired 
after  the  first  movement  of  the  shot. 

In  order  to  convince  myself  of  this  all* 
important  fact^  I  caused  the  shot  to  l)S 
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^ised  by  a  hair's  breadth  above  the  top 
of  tlie  chamber;  and  when  in  that  posi- 
tion the  fired  charge  prodnced  a  motion 
tiiat  Was  barfly  seusible,  and  when  the 
■hot  was  elevated  by  something  less  than 
■J  in.,  no  movement  of  any  kind  was  ob- 
served on  the  charge  being  tired. 

These  experiments  showed  that  the  ve- 
loci^  initially  imparted  to  the  shot  was 
not  increased  by  the  blast  of  the  powder 
it  had  left  behind;  and  therefore  the  verti- 
cal sjMices  described  were  then  due  to  the 
Telocities  of  projection. 

It  is  nnnecessary  for  me  to  give  my  ex- 
periments in  detail;  in  fact,  the  limits  of 
this  short  pamphlet  forbid  me  so  doing. 
I  need  only  state  that  after  laboring  for 
several  years,  and  varying  in  every  possible 
way  the  relative  weights  and  dimensions 
of  tlie  powder,  the  gun,  and  the  shot,  as 
well  aa  the  circiim stances  undfir  which 
they  were  £red,  I  found  the  following  laws 
to  hold  invariably  : 

1.  That  when  shot  of  the  same  weight 
and  size  werft  subjected  to  the  action  of 
different  quantities  of  powder,  fired  in 
chambers  of  the  same  diameter,  the  initial 
Telocities  communicated  to  them  were  di- 
rectly as  the  square  roots  of  the  weights 
of  the  charges  employed. 

2.  That  when  shot  of  different  weiRhts 
were  placed  upon  the  same  chamber.  filk>d 
with  the  same  quantity  of  powder,  the 
initial  velocities  were  invei-sely  as  the  ■ 
square  roots  of  the  weights  of  the  shot.       j 

3.  That  when  shot  of  different  weights  ! 
were  subjected  to  the  action  of  different  I 
^ftT;ges  of  powder,  fired  in  chambers  of  I 
different  depth,  but  of  the  same  diameter, 
the  initial  velocities  were  directly  as  the 
square  root  of  the  weight  of  the  powder, 
and  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the 
ireight  of  the  shot. 

4.  Thnt  ii;hf:n  Ike  diameter  of  the  ckftmher 
vxu  increased.  Iht  initiid  veloeihj  kvw  in- 
vremed  (v»tK  prfyporlional  charges)  in  the 
ratio  of  the  sqvare  rool  of  the  diameter* 

The  above  laws  are  based  upon  the  re- 
sults of  innumerable  experiments.  At  the 
time  when  I  first  began  to  examine  the 
initial  effect  of  gunpowder,  I  had  no  parti- 


cular theory  of  my  own  to  uphold,  but  was 
anxious  to  investigate  in  a  truth-seeiing 
manner  the  cause  of  those  wide  and  seem- 
ingly unaccoiui  table  discrepancies  between 
the  eoncluaione  derived  from  Robins'a 
theory  and  the  results  of  experiment.  I 
was,  in  the  beginning  of  my  labors,  re- 
warded with  the  discovery  of  (what  I  had 
pre\-iousIy  taken  to  be)  the  real  nature  of 
the  action  of  the  fired  gunpowder.  1  do 
not  lay  any  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
the  charge  is  gradually  ignited,  as  this 
has  been  aflirmed  by  every  writer  on  gun- 
nery ;  but  it  is  the  application  of  th:s 
principle,  for  the  pnrpoeo  of  investigating 
the  strain  exerted  upon  the  gun,  that 
seems  to  have  escaped  Button,  Enmford, 
and  others.  That  the  initial  actiou  of 
gunpowder  is  impulsive,  or,  in  more  in- 
telligible language,  that  the  shot  is  sen- 
sibly moved  before  the  whole  charge  is 
inflamed,  is  the  great  proposition  that  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  present  theory. 

After  I  had  gone  through  a  short  course 
of  experiments,  I  was  induced,  by  the  ap- 
parent invariable  uniformity  of  the  action 
of  gunpowder,  to  frame  a  few  laws  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  formulre  npon 
which  subsequent  calculations  might  bo 
based.  I  was  enabled  to  test  and  to  rectify 
the  laws  that  I  had  first  formed,  nnlil  ulti- 
mately I  arrived  at  those  very  expressions 
which  tlieoretieal  investigations  declare  to 
be  founded  on  truth. 

I  now  proceed  to  investigate  certain 
algebraical  expressions  for  the  pressure 
and  tension,  founded  upon  the  above  laws. 
Let  L  denote  the  length  of  the  shot  (awp- 
pose  ry/indrictd), 

d  denote  the  diameter  of  the  borft, 

W  denote  the  weight  of  shot, 

L'  denote  the  length  of  cartridge, 

W  denote  the  weight  of  cartridge, 
the  point  of  ignition  being  the  same  in 
each  g)in. 

Now  by  the  fourth  law*  the  initial  velo- 
city varies  as 

V    w" 

And  as  we  purpose  to  calculate  the  rela- 
tive strain  only,  we  may  take  this  to  re- 
present the  initial  velocity. 
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The  Tolnme  that  is  vacated  by  the  shot 
may  be  written 

Into  this  volume  a  certain  portion  of  the 
gaseous  fluid  ie  condensed.  This  portion 
varies  as  L'rf^,  i.  e.  as  W.  Thus  the  pres- 
sure that  is  impressed  upon  that  part  of 
the  piece  that  has  been  initially  traversed 
by  we  shot.  vnU  be  as 

The  degree  of  tension  *  of  the  gun-metal 
will  therefore  be  expressed  by 


yw- 


This  formula  was  found  to  accord  in 
every  way  with  the  results  of  my  experi- 
ments. 

It  measures  the  disruptive  tendency  of ' 
the  charge,  and  will  enable  us  to  show  how 
the  thickness  of  the  metal  must  be  increas- 
ed in  guns  of  different  calibres,  the  proper 
auantity  of  metal  having  been  acquired  in 
16  first  instance  for  a  gun  of  given  cali- 
bre, as  in  the  case  of  flie  7-indi  gun  for 
instance. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  by  sufficient- 
ly increasing  the  thickaess  of  the  piece  it 
would  be  rendered  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port the  charge  that  it  was  intended  to 
canr,  and  that  the  danger  of  its  bursting 
would  bo  entirely  obviated.  This,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  true  ;  at  least  it  must  be  re- 
ceived with  some  caution. 

Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  making  my  ex- 
periments, my  attention  was  constantly 
being  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  interior 
surface  of  the  piece  generally  exhibited 
signs  of  great  distress,  whilst  the  exterior 
surface  appeared  to  be  as  safe  and  as  firm 
OS  ever.  In  tact,  I  fi'equently  found  that 
a  gun  might  be  burst  by  a  charge  that  it 
had  frequently  sustained,  but  which  by 
having  been  repeated  had  encroached 
upon  the  inner  surface  so  as  to  under- 
mine completely  the  original  strength  of 
the  piece. 


The  portion  of  the  bore  that  appeared 
to  have  sufiered  more  severely  from  the 
action  of  the  powder,  was  that  immediate- 
ly about  the  base  of  the  shot ;  in  fact  that 
part  through  which  the  shot  had  initially 
moved,  and  which,  from  what  has  been 
said  before,  was  called  upon  to  endure  the 
greatest  bursting  power  of  the  gas. 

The  following  might  be  offered  as  an 
explanation  of  this  fact : 

The  pressure  which  the  inflamed  charge 
exerts  upon  the  surface  of  the  bore  pro-' 
duces  a  strain  throughout  the  thickness 
of  the  metal.  This  strain  is  transverse  to 
the  axis  of  the  bore  ;  and  its  effect  would 
be  to  sever  the  cylinder  along  one  or  more 
of  its  generating  lines.  Should  this  dis- 
ruptive force  be  held  in  check  by  the 
thickness  and  strength  of  the  gun-metal, 
no  sign  of  any  stress  will  be  discernible 
upon  the  exterior  of  the  gun.  But  with 
the  interior  surface  the  case  will  be  dif- 
ferent, since  the  gas  in  its  eff  3rts  to  escape 
through  the  thickness  of  the  piece  haa 
been  grinding  that  layer  of  the  metal  (in 
immediate  contact  with  it)  against  tho 
layer  immediately  above. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  corroding 
effect,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of  the  charge 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  gun  depends 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  pressure. 

Now  this  pressure  has  been  before 
shown  to  eqn^ 


If  we  put  for  W  and  W  their  propor- 
tional values  Ld'  and  L'd'  respectively, 
the  pressure  is  made  to  depend  upon 


/?• 


It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  ex- 
pression for  the  tension  that  the  weight 
of  the  shot  considerably  affects  the  strain 
upon  the  gun.  And  no  one  who  haa  ever 
made  any  experiments  in  gunnery  doubts 
that  such  is  the  case.  This  point  has  con- 
siderably perplexed  artillerists  who  have 
been  taught  to  place  impUcit  faith  in  the 
well-known  assertion  of  Bobins,  that  the 
strain  upon  the  gun  is  the  same  whether 
a  ball  be  fired  or  not. 

The  great  mistake  committed  by  artil- 
lerists of  the  old  school  was  in  cansideriug 
the  bursting  effect  of  the  gas  to  be  simply 
a  statical  force.  In  all  their  treatises  it  ia 
assumed  that  the  whole  charge,  having 
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lieen  inBtnntftDeoiisly  converted  into  gas, 
pressed  with  equal  "iutensity  in  every  di- 
rection. Ha<l  snch  been  the  case  the  shot 
would  hftve  scarcely  moved  whenever  the 
burst,  the  gas  having  escnped  from 
IB  piece  before  it  hod  had  any  time  to 
^uierate  velocity  in  the  shot.  Had  the 
iharge  been  instantaneously  inflamed,  the 
impiuaive  strain  exerted  against  the  sides 
of  the  chamber  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  of  the  same  intensity,  whether  there 
was  any  thing  to  obstruct  the  subsequent 
passage  of  the  gas  or  not.  In  this  case 
the  powder  would  have  exerted  its  full 
effect  upon  the  gun  before  it  had  time  to 
relieve  itself  by  expansion  through  the 
,bore. 

If,  then,  we  take  into  our  consideration 
effect  of  the  removal  of  the  shot  before 
total  conversion  of  the  charge,  we  ore 
led  by  a  well-connected  chain  of  reasoning 
to  determine  the  manner  in  which  the 
rest  of  the  charge  rushes  towards  the 
space  that  has  been  traversed  by  the  shot. 
This  space  is  of  course  already  filled  with 
the  gas  that  was  generated  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  esplosion  ;  and  the  mov- 
ing power  of  the  powder  when  wholly 
ignited  condenses  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  gaseous  volume  into  this,  compara- 
tively speaking,  vacant  chamber.  The 
quantity  of  gas  so  condensed  has  been 
above  taken  to  vary  as  L'rf^,  and  the  use 
of  this  expression  involves  no  assumption 
whatever.  For  if  I  stood  solely  upon 
the  results  of  my  experiments  1  should  be 
justified  in  counting  it  as  snch  ;  and  theo- 
retical considerations  afiirm  the  truthful- 
ness of  such  an  expression.  The  volume 
that  would  be  driven  forward  in  any  time 
evidently  varies  as  d',  whatever  be  the 
length  of  the  charge  ;  and  since  the  whole 
body  of  the  gas  is  moving  in  the  dii'ection 
of  the  axis  of  the  tube,  the  intensity  of  the 
condensing  force  varies  as  L',  the  length 
of  the  chai'ge. 

The  three  formulie  that  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  principles  enunciated  in 
this  pamphlet  may  bo  briefly  stated  as  fol- 
lows : 

i  The  initial  velocity  is  given  by  ^-J-- 

tension   or  the   bursling   effect   by 

and  the  corroding  effect  of  the 

The    charges     are    supposed    to    he 


fired  under  the  same  conditions  in  each 
gun. 

These  formulie  will  hold  good  whatever 
the  quality  of  the  powder  used  with,  or 
metal  employed  in  the  manufacture  of,  the 
gun,  unless,  indeed  (which  is  scarcely 
within  the  limits  of  possibihty),  a  metal 
of  an  imperishable  nature  could  be  dis- 
covered wherewith  to  line  the  interior  of 
the  gim. 

If  the  foregoing  is  (as  I  firmly  believe 
it  to  be)  coiTect,  it  is  a  most  important 
fact,  since  (contrary  to  general  opinion, 
which  supposes  that  by  doubUng,  say,  a 
charge  of  powder  the  strain  on  the  gim  is 
doubled)  it  shows  that  to  double  the  strain 
on  a  gun  the  iceiijhl  tf  the  projfirlUe  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  powder  must  be 
doubled. 

Now,  as  the  striking  effect  of  shot  of 
given  form  and  calibre  depends  (at  mode- 
rate distaucea)  on  the  force  with  which 
they  are  projected  more  than  upon  their 
own  weight,  and  if  (aa  appears  to  be  the 
case)  the  weight  of  the  shot  tends  so  con- 
siderably to  increase  the  strain  of  the  gun, 
a  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  shot  and 
corresponding  increase  in  the  powder- 
charge  might  in  most  cases  be  attended 
with  better  general  results.  By  propor- 
tioning the  diarge  to  the  shot  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  product  of  the  propor- 
tions of  both  shaU  never  exceed  a  given 
quantity,  the  effect  produced  on  the  gun 
by  the  different  relative  quantities  would 
be  nearly  the  same.  One  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages attending  the  use  of  ri^ed  can- 
non is  the  power  of  employing  either  a 
heavier  charge  and  lighter  projectile  or 
the  contrary,  as  occasion  may  require. 
[to  be  coxtinbed.] 


THE  United  States  war  sloop  Tantick 
has  been  appointed  by  the  American 
Government  to  make  the  soundings  for 
the  West  Indian  submarine  cables  from 
Jamaica  to  Porto  Rico,  St.  Thomas,  and 
Baibadoea.  Tlie  British  Admiralty  have 
also  ordered  a  vessel  to  continue  the 
soundings  from  Barbndoee  to  Trinidad 
and  Demerara.  The  Tantick  is  being  fit- 
ted with  sounding  gear  at  the  Navy  1(  aril, 
Brooklyn,  and  will  sail  on  the  1st  of 
January,  under  the  command  of  ('apt. 
Irwin,  United  States  Navy,  by  whom  the 
soundings  between  Jamaica  and  Panama 
have  already  been  made  in  the  Uottys- 
buig. 
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THE  CLIFTON  BKIDGE,  NIAGAEA. 


Bt  SAMOEL  KEEPER, 

From  •*  Ekiginoertaig." 


This  bridge  has  been  open  to  the  pub- 
lic just  one  year,  and  the  result  has  been 
most  satisfactory.  It  has  economized  the 
time  of  transient  visitors,  and  has  been  a 
great  convenience  to  those  who  remain 
for  any  length  of  time;  while  to  the  stock- 
holders it  has  yielded  a  large  percentage 
on  their  outlay. 

A  fearful  storm  visited  this  part  of  the 
country  in  the  latter  part  of  November 
last,  which  extended,  also,  with  more  or 
less  severity,  over  a  great  portion  of  this 
Northern  contii^ent,  ipaking  its  power  felt 
by  upsetting  an  iron  bridge  lately  erected 
in  Oiiio,  and  blowing  a  whole  tram  oif  the 
track  on  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Bail- 
way,  leaving  nothing  but  the  engine  stand- 
ing on  the  rails.  Judging  from  its  effects, 
it  appears  to  have  been  quite  as  strong  as 
the  imaginary  tempest  referred  to  at  page 
801,  vol.  vii.,  of  your  journal,  against  which 
provision  was  made  in  the  construction  of 
the  bridge. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  its  ef- 
fect on  this  bridge  by  a  short  paragraph 
in  a  Buffalo  paper ;  and  as  soon  as  my 
time  permitted  I  paid  a  visit  to  it  to  learn 
from  Uie  parties  in  charge  the  true  nature 
and  extent  of  the  disturbance  caused  by 
the  storm;  and  I  trust  that  the  following 
facts,  gathered  from  their  statements,  may 
be  considered  of  sufficient  interest  to  find 
a  place  in  your  valuable  joumaL*  Your 
readers,  who  have  seen  the  accoimt  and 
illustrations  of  this  work,  which  appeared 
in  voL  vii.  of  "  Engineering,"  pp.  287,  290, 
300,  and  301,  wiU  understand  from  these,  | 
and  will  fully  appreciate,  the  endurance  of 
so  Hght  a  structure  under  such  a  very  se- 
vere test. 

The  storm  occurred  on  the  17th  No- 
vember, and  raged  12  hours,  from  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  9  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  It  gathered  up  its  forces  in 
the  long  sweep  of  Lake  £rie,  and  struck 
the  bridge  nearly  square  upon  its  beam — 
the  course  being  S.  S.  W.,  bearing  hardest 
on  the  Canadian  shore.  It  gradually  in- 
creased in  intensity  until  1  o'clock,  when 
there  came  a  shock  which,  it  is  supposed, 


*  It  \e  from  an  intolligeni  congidoration  of  each  facts  as 
these  thai  an  e  .gineer  learns  how  to  build. 


moved  the  two  anchor  ^tone?  on  the  S.  W. 
quarter,  to  which  the  longest  guys  in  that 
direction  were  attached,  oue  weighing  9 
tons,  and  the  other  32  tons,  puUing  them 
from  their  beds,  and  rolling  them  over  10 
ft  nearer  to  the  bridge.    This  power,  be 
it  remembered,  was  everted  by  a  small 
wire  rope,  only  |  in.  in  diameter,  and  of 
an  ultimate  theoretical  strength  of  only 
10  tons.    By  the  loosening  of  these  two 
Tapes,  and  of  another  on  the  &  £.  qnarter, 
in  a  similar  manner,  more  play  was  given, 
and  the  wind  had  more  effect  upoi^  the 
platform;  but  from  1  o'clock  i^ntil  i,  the 
disturbance  was  not  so  great  but  that  foot 
passengers  and  carriages    continued  to 
cross,  although  with  much  difficulty  in 
making  head  against  ihe  wind.    During 
this  time  the  wind  acted  by  impulsea     It 
would  lull  for  a  time,  and  then  return 
with  greater  fury  than  ever.    At  4  o'fdock 
it  had  reached  its  greatest  strength,  when 
the  longest  guy  on  the  S.  K  quarter  g;ave 
way  at  the  fastening,  and  then  followed, 
in  quick  succession,  first  all  the  Ruys  on 
the  S.  R ,  and  then  all  the  guys  on  uie  S.  W. 
quarter,  up  to  within  200  ft.  of  the  landL 

Altogether,  the  platform  ^as  held  in 
place  by  68  guys — 30  on  the  upper  or 
windward  £ide,  and  28  on  the  lower  side. 
21  of  those  on  the  windward  side  gave 
way,  including  the  three  before  men- 
tioned as  having  dragged  their  anchors, 
leaving  only  9  still  holding  on  that  side, 
and  extending  out,  as  before  stated,  200 
ft.  from  either  end.  As  the  guys  on  the 
leeward  were  slackened  by  the  yielding  of 
those  on  the  windward  side,  none  of  them 
were  broken.  The  middle  of  the  bridge 
immediately  canted  over  about  3  ft  to 
leeward,  while,  the  platform  being  fixed 
at  both  ends,  there  was  accordingly  that 
much  twist  in  the  framework.  The  cant- 
ing oi  the  bridge  exposed  it  more  directly 
to  the  action  of  the  wind,  and  therebjr 
caused  the  cables  to  swerve  so  much  more 
from  their  true  positions.  The  cradle 
form  of  the  system  accounts  for  this  dis- 
turbance of  the  level,  for  as  the  one  to 
windward  rises,  the  other,  being  linked 
to  it  through  the  platform,  must  necessa- 
rily fall,  and  thus  throw  the  bridge  so 
much  out  of  level 
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So  it  will  be  Been  that,  iifl«r  the  partinl 
yielding  of  the  guys,  the  pliitform  waa  ex- 
posed direetlj  to  the  action  uf  two  dis- 
turbing forces — first,  the  weight  of  the 
guys  on  the  leeward  eide,  and  eeuond,  the 
horizontal  prestmro  of  the  wind.  These 
forces  were  met  by  two  others  that  belong 
to  the  bridge— first,  the  inherent  strength 
and  stiffness — the  whalebone  toughness 
of  the  frumed  roadway — and,  second,  the 
weight  and  strength  of  the  cables,  their 
weight  coming  in  play  the  moment  they 
were  swayed  from  their  normal  positions. 
The  weight  of  the  leeward  guys  alone  waa 
soificieut  to  depress  the  lower  side  10  in., 
and  the  guys  and  the  power  of  the  wind 
'logetfaer  canted  it  about  3  ft.,  as  before 

The  vertical  undulations  of  the  road- 
Tmy,  after  it  had  been  espoBcd  in  this 
manner  to  the  full  fury  of  the  wind,  did 
not  at  any  time  exceed  18  in.  This,  for 
BO  long  a  span,  and  so  light  a  structure, 
must  be  considered  a  very  moderate  de- 
parture from  the  true  curve.  It  must  be 
directly  attributed  to  the  beneficial  effect 
Qf  the  small  hollow  studs  introduced  be- 
tween the  cables  and  the  roadway  at  in- 
tervals of  every  50  ft  from  the  centre, 
while  at  the  centre  the  cables  themseives 
bear  directly  upon  the  platform.  By  this 
aintngemont  the  weight  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  cables  for  400  ft.  becomes 
an  inaistent  weight  to  keep  the  bridge 
from  moving  ;  and  the  cables  themselves, 
weighing  81  tons,  cannot  easily  be  thrown 
into  an  undulating  motion,  more  especially 
as  they  ore  checked,  each  of  them  by  four 
bridle  stays. 

At  four  o'clock  the  gates  were  closed 
Against  carriages,  and  were  not  opened 
again  until  nine,  when  the  storm  had  o 
pletely  subsided.  As  soon  as  it  was  a 
the  platform  returned  at  once  to  within 
10  in.  of  ite  horizontal  position  at  thi 
centre,  and  although  the  bridge  was  ou 
of  line,  carriages  could  cross  it  again  a 
usual 

The  framework  of  the  roadway  did  not 
suffer  the  slightest  injury  during  the  storm, 
and  not  a  single  timber,  plank,  or  bolt  was 
broken  or  displaced.  Moreover,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  not  a  single  wire  rope  of  any 
kind  about  the  bridge  was  broken  (a  fact 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  makers) ;  it 
only  thin  fastenings  that  failed.  Owing  to 
the  bad  quality  of  the  iron,  some  of  the  ring 
bolts  in  the  chord  above,  and  some  in 


rocks  below,  were  broken,  while  in  other 
eases  the  rocks  moved,  or,  being  loosely 
stratified,  treacherously  yielded  to  the 
strain.  Nor  did  any  socket  fail.  The 
only  instance  of  a  rope  giving  way  in  a 
socket,  was  in  one  of  the  U'idle  stays,  and 
this,  upon  examination,  proved  to  be  un- 
skUfulfy  made.  All  repairs  were  promptly 
made,  with  stronger  fastenings  to  ihe  guys, 
and  I  found  the  bridge  in  perfect  hue,  in 
good  condition,  and,  if  anything,  more  se- 
cure than  ever  against  accident.  During 
the  woi'st  of  the  storm  the  towers  stood  as 
tirra  as  a  rock.  The  foreman  in  charge 
ascended  to  the  top  in  the  afternoon,  and 
could  not  perceive  the  slightest  vibration. 
Altogether,  I  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  bridge  with- 
stood the  trial,  and  I  may  remark  that  the 
fact  of  its  having  escajied  with  so  little 
injury  has  inspired  mure  c»tifideiice  la 
those  who  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  \ieing 
It  suffered  much  less  than  Telford's 
Mcnai  bridge  duiing  a  siiuilar  storm 
some  years  since-  On  that  occasion,  it 
will  he  remembered  that  the  platform  waa 
broken  up,  and  part  of  it  cairied  away. 
I  may  now  point  out  three  features  in 
is  bridge,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
e  guys,  materially  oontnbutcd  to  its 
safety.  First,  tho  hollow  iron  atuds  (gos- 
pipe)  between  the  cables  and  roadway  at 
the  centre  of  the  bridge,  causing  them  to 
move  together  as  one.  Secondly,  the  bri- 
dle stays  serving  to  check  the  vertical 
vibrations  in  the  cables;  and  tliirdly,  the 
rolled  iron  bars  tish-plated  together  under 
the  lower  chord  of  the  side  tnisa,  forming. 
as  it  were,  a  continuous  chain  from  end 
to  end  of  the  platform.  Without  this 
iron  chain  the  wooden  chord  would  have 
been  pulled  to  pieces.  In  order  to  check 
the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  centre  of  the 
bridge,  two  small  steel  wire  ropes  ore  to  be 
tightly  strained  from  cliff  to  cliff,  crossing 
each  other  at  nearly  right  angles  under  the 
centre  of  the  bridge.  When  under  strain, 
the  bridge  is  to  be  attached  to  them  in  such 
a  manner  oa  to  give  it  an  initial  power  of 
10  tons  to  meet  the  force  of  the  wind,  the 
moment  it  begins  to  disturb  the  condition 
of  repose.  Up  to  that  moment  the  sti'ain  is 
on  the  rope,  not  on  the  bridge,  and  after 
that  there  is  a  power  of  60  tons  to  keep 
the  bridge  from  vibrating  more  than  10 
in.,  while  the  vertical  play  of  3  ft.  due  to 
changes  of  temperature,  produces  no  sen- 
aible  effect  upon  the  braces. 
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INTERESTING  ESTIMATES  ABOUT  THE  SUEZ  CANAL, 


From  *<The  Financial  Chronicle.'* 


In  France,  the  "Messageries  Imperi- 
ales"  are  adapting  some  of  their  fine 
steamers  for  the  canaL  A  number  of  light- 
draught  steamers  are  building  in  England 
for  a  similar  use,  and  docks  and  ware- 
houses have  been  secured  by  the  Bussian 
authorities  at  Port  Said  for  the  use  of  the 
Great  Commercial  Company  of  Odessa, 
whose  vessels  will  ply  between  that  port 
and  the  East  The  powerful  and  wealthy 
Austrian  Lloyd  has  offered  to  carry  free, 
samples  of  the  national  products,  vnth  a 
view  to  improving  and  extending  the  trade 
of  Austria  in  the  Indian  seas ;  and  the 
Italian  Government  has  urged  the  ship- 
owners of  that  country  to  prepare  to  proht 
by  the  opening  of  the  canal.  A  steam- 
ship line  is  organizing  in  Spain  to  ply  be- 
tween Barcelona  and  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands; and  in  this  country  the  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Company  will  soon  es- 
tablish direct  communication  with  China, 
India,  and  the  Mediterranean  porta  As 
a  general  summary  of  the  commercial 
movement,  M.  de  Lesseps  estimates  the 
tonnage  of  Liverpool  at  6,000,000,  and  the 
trade  through  the  Dardanelles  6,000,000, 
and  claims  that  the  traffic  of  the  canal 
will  be  6,000,000,  affording  from  the  ton- 
nage alone  an  annual  return  of  $12,000,000. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  opening  of 
the  canal  will  favorably  affect  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  with  the  East. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867, 
our  direct  trade  with  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  the  East,  viz.,  Dutch  East  Indies, 
British  East  Indies,  Austria,  Philippine 
Islands,  the  South  Pacific  Islands,  and 
China,  was,  total  exports  $14,606,809,  to- 
tal imports  $24,780,097- 

During  the  same  period  the  total  of  ex- 
ports to  southern  Europe,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  East  Indies,  was  $71,780,203, 
and  of  imports,  $65,394,796,  in  all 
$137,147,999  ;  from  which  it  will  appear 
that  ^  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  was  transacted  with  the 
countries  named.  How  much  of  this  trade 
will  flow  through  the  new  channel,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  canal  undoubtedly 
shortens  the  average  distance  between  our 
Atlantic  ports  and  the  East,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  table  of  compar- 
ative distances  from  New  York  and  Port 


Royal  to  the  principal  ports  of  Australia 
and  Asia,  via  Gibraltar  and  Suez  on  the 
one  hand,  and  San  Francisco  and  the  Pa- 
cific on  the  other,  measured  in  nautical 
miles,  with  the  exception  of  the  distance 
overland  to  the  Pacific  coast: 


From 
New  York 

San  FranclAco 
acPteiflcILR. 


Melbonme 

Shanghai 

Hong  Kong.... 

Mamlla. 

Singapore. 

Batavia 

Penang 

Calcutta. 

Ceylon 


From 

From 

New  York 

Port  Royal 

via 

via 

Gibraltar 

Gibraltar 

and  Sues. 

and  Sues. 

13,200 

13,700 

12,500 

13.000 

11.700 

11,100 

11,000 

12,100 

10,300 

10,800 

10,500- 

11,000 

9,950 

10,450 

9,700 

10,200 

8,750 

9,250 

10,300 

8,850 

9,300 

9.600 

10,600 

11,000 

11,000 

12,150 

12,200 


AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ethnological 
Society  some  photographs  of  the  great 
megalithic  monuments  in  Wiltshire  were 
exhibited.  We  understand  that  a  scheme 
is  now  in  progress  to  obtain  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a  series  of  photo- 
graphic representations  of  the  megalithic 
monuments  found  in  England  and  France, 
and.  if  possible,  in  Europe  and  Algeria. 
Such  a  series,  in  which  the  compass-bear- 
ings and  accurate  dimensions  would  be 
given,  would  be  invaluable  to  the  student 
in  archaeology.  "  Nature"  says  that  any 
interested  in  the  work  who  wish  to  know 
more  of  the  details  are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  Librarian,  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  15,  WTiitehall-place. — 
The  Engineer, 


ExPEBiENCED  engineers  have  stated  that 
the  cost  of  taking  the  London  sew- 
age to  Sea  Beach  would  greatly  exceed 
the  total  cost  of  the  metropolitan  sys- 
tem of  main  drainage,  and  that  the  area 
requisite  to  utilize  the  sewage  would 
not  be  less  than  70,000  acres.  We  be- 
lieve it  appears  in  the  evidence  attach- 
ed to  Mr.  Kawlinson's  report,  that,  as 
compared  with  guano  at  ;£11  a  ton,  the 
annual  value  of  the  London  sewage  is 
not  less  than  £lflOOfiOO.  —  The  Engi- 
neer* 


Van  nostbakd's  enoineebino  uagazinh. 


IKOS  AM)  STEKL  KOTES. 


I  ins  One— SouBCKH  or  Soppli.— The  iron  i 
«Ht  in  tbe  Went  ia  increnaiiig  vith  grcBt4>r 
rapiiljt]'  thnn  almoet  any  other.  FumnetH  aod 
rolltDg  niilU  nie  beiug  er«i-tf  d  in  Micbigaiii  AVis- 
ronsiii,  Ulinoin,  iDdiaiia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
Mwrauri  The  demuDd  for  iron  ore  U  ni|>idi,v  '~ 
crmimg.  nnd  many  of  the  old  a,»  well  as  moa 
the  new  works  (even  to  a  distance  of  1,U00  miles 
b;  wkter)  ate  lookio);  to  Missouri  for  a  supply. 

The  IroQ  MoanlniD  and  tionth  Focific  UaihvMida 
uc  the  only  <itie8  cm  which  any  coDRidemblo  beds 
of  iron  ore  ara  known  to  eiiNt.  accensible  to  thja 
marktA.  The  present  deniand  from  the  Iron 
llonntain  is  greater  than  ila  mams  of  supply.  The 
seren  funuceK  at  Carondclet.  when  all  in  ojiemtiou, 
will  require  not  less  than  200,000  toua  of  iron  ore 
per  nDnum.  The  contract  now  existing  for  iron 
ore,  to  be  shipped  to  various  points  on  the  Uhiu 
lUTCr.  aa  tor  us  Pittsbuiu.  aud  to  the  interior  o[ 
Indiana,  wdl  require  near^  its  much  more—  mnk- 
iag  on  uggre^ie  of  *00,(H)0  tons  anniiol'T. 

It  is  not  -within  the  capacity  of  Iron  Mountain, 
Pilot  Knob,  and  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  to 
(iimisb  this  snpply.  The.  Jemand  for  Missouri  ore, 
present  and  prospective,  is  eijUBl  lo  the  full  capac- 
ity of  lounnge  on  both  the  Irun  Uanulaiu  and  the 
SoaUl  PficiQo  KailroAds,  and  with  tutea  the  same 
as  charged  on  the  Iron  Mountain  for  the  same  diit- 
tsnce.  ^(bere  were  no  difiereiice  in  the  quality  of 
Ihe  ores,  capiul  will  be  Bttmcted  lo  develop  the 
iron  in  the  new  fields  on  the  tjoutb  Piicific.  hai 
*■  it  is  known  among  iron  men  that  the  red  ores 
of  the  Southwest  are  more  economical  for  nil  com- 
mercial purposes  than  the  specnlur  ores  of  Iron 
Hoantaiii,  or  IaIw  Superior,  or  the  hematites  of 
Tennessee,  it  neems  to  us  that  the  most  invitiug 
Bekl  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  buainess 
of  mining  ores,  at  present,  is  in  iron  mines  coniig- 
noQs  to  the  SouUi  Pacific  Boilroad.  These  mines 
an  few  fn  nnmber.  bnt  so  fat  as  developed  promise 
to  b0  of  the  most  eitenuive  and  ijermanent 
character.  The  ores  jield  more  in  the  fiiraiice, 
with  the  same  amount  of  fuel,  than  any  spectUat 
ores  above  named,  and  the  product  ia  equal  in 
quality  and  for  many  purposes  better  Ihun  any 
other  ores  thot  can  compete  with  them. 

The  crea  of  the  Southwest  are  first  met  at  Cnba. 
Crawford  coooly,  where  two  mines  have  been  par. 
tially  developed  ;  neit  at  SL  James,  where  they 
kave  been  worked  very  successfully  tor  more  ihnn 
40  years—and  neit  in  the  vicinity  of  Holla.  In 
several  of  the  beds  the  ore  has  been  uncovered  in 
tnast,  and  apei^mens  shown  us  from  each,  jusU^- 
the  conclnidou  that  these  depusils  hnve  been 
thrown  np  while  in  a  liquid  stale,  and  tbns  cooli  d 
and  ■olidi&td—^ving  Oie  best  possible  guaranty  of 
lluHr  inexhaustible  cbnmcter.  In  some  of  the 
Sootbwest  mmcs  the  ore  exists  in  boalders  and 
A'tnuhed  pieces,  in  some  instances  mnning  in 
lodea  and  vcina. 

The  eilentdon  of  the  Pacific  track  to  the  river 
wiD  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  Imnsfer,  snd  give  a 
Jew  imgielus  to  the  mining  and  shipping  of  the 
SambwenotEo.— W.  Louix  Journal  of  tiimmace. 

Th«  Tmnt-NoiBB  Ibokwohks.— To  those  of  onr 
1  rradeni  who  have  jiaid  carehil  attention  to  the 
*bte  and  progress  of  iron  and  steel  manufiiclure 
nn  the  Continent,  and  particularly  in  France,  the 
Ksme  of  the  Compagnie  dcs  Fonderies  et  FotRr^ 
tt  Tcne-DciiFe,  la  Voulte  et  Beucgea,  will  be  well 
Toi:.  a— Ko.  3.-81 


known  and  qnile  familiar,  but  to  the  generality  of 
the  BntiKb  public  and  uf  engineers  in  this  couutiy 
and  in  America,  Ihe  Terte-noire  Company  is  Ib» 
known  than  it  deserves.  As  iudicaled  by  tho 
lengthy  tille  of  this  concern,  the  worksaresiluHlKl 
in  three  difl'erent  localities,  and  they  arc  njanagiil 
from  one  bead  office  ot  Lyons.  The  ibree  Bejiaialo 
works  ore  devoled  to  different  brunches  of  inm 
mauuraelure,  tut  the  principal  and  moat  iniporlni  t 
works  of  this  company  are  the  sluelworka  at  Terri  - 
i.oire.  Thehe  works  were  amongst  Ihe  first  liciuiBed 
under  Mr.  Besaemer'a  piitenls  in  FTance.  and  huv« 
at  present  the  largest  proiJnction  of  Be-.tenter  iiie«l 
in  that  couutiy.  At  Uiesame  Iiuie  the  leite  nonii 
Company  are  the  moat  imporlant  lii^euHtes  of 
UeMTS.  Martin  in  France,  tor  the  mannfactuie  at 
Siemens-Illartin  ateel.  which  ia  carried  on  very 
succesiifiilly  and  on  a  large  scale  at  the  Terru-noiru 
Bleelworks. 

I'he  pnncipnl  articles  made  at  Terre  noire  nri 
flteel  mils  and  ateel  boiler  pLilrs.  Ihe  raw  mate- 
riiil  is  proilr.ce.l  on  ihe  ap<>t  in  the  b:ast  lumacei 
of  the  Tirrc -noire  C<  mpsny.  nndl'tom  ores  ol  nDili 
purity  Ihiit  Ihe  pig-iion can  teieguluily  Bint  dirtci 
fruni  the  blast  lumacesnilo  Ihe  converteis.  'Ihh 
ia  Ihe  only  matiince  known  lo  us  ol  HetiGeuer  pi|;- 
iron  smelted  with  coke  being  run  direct  trom  l)ui 
blnst  furnace  into  the  converter  in  regular  pract1i-«. 
and  it  shows  that  the  quahty  of  the  raw  material 
must  very  nearly  approach  that  ot  ehaicool  iron. 
which  is  usually  ocnverled  into  Bcsscmrr  hIiuI 
diiect  lh>m  the  blast  furnaces  in  Sweden  and  iti 
Slyria.  This  snperioi  quality  of  the  raw  material 
is  unqucstionsbfy  the  first  cause  to  which  thn 
Terre-uoire  Company  is  indebted  as  regards  the 
quality  of  their  steel,  but  the  success  is  equally  on  j 
lo  the  care  and  attention  with  which  thia  compolu' 
has  watched  the  progress  of  steel  manulacluia 
during  the  lost  period  of  transition,  the  intelligeneu 
and  sagacity  with  which  it  has  appropriated,  and 
often  even  monopolized,  every  valuable  improvt- 
ment  that  has  been  brought  out  in  this  country  or 
elsewhere,  and  the  enterprising  manner  with 
which  it  has  phiced  itself  at  the  head  of  metallnr. 
gical  progress  in  France.  We  may  mention,  forin- 
~~uice,  that  IheTerre.noire  Company  has  acquired 

sole  license  for  Prance  from  Mr.  William  Hen. 
derson  for  the  msnufacture  i.f  ferromonganese  by 
his  patent  process,  and  having  at  the  i,ame  dme 
purchnaed  tbe  French  patent  of  M.  Fnegers  in- 
vention for  making  alloys  of  iron  and  mangHnise, 
the  Tcne-noire  Company  is  at  present  the  only 
Bessemer  steel  works  in  France  which  employs 
rich  artificial  alloys  of  manganese  for  the  manulaa- 
ture  of  the  soflest  kinds  of  Bessemer  atesL  btep 
by  st^ip,  as  valuable  inventions  are  made  in  Ihi 
biknclies  of  iron  and  steel  mannfaclnre,  the  Tern- 
loire  Company  has  been  trying,  testing,  and 
ppropriating  valiuhle  improvcmenla,  nnd  in  an 
equal  rate  of  progTfesion  it  haa  spread  the  repute 

id  the  market  fur  its  piuducta  over  the  ConlinenI, 

d  even  over  England  and  America,  lliere  on 
Btfwl  plates  troui  Tcrte.noire  imported  and  pur- 
chased  by  some  ot  the  most  celebrated  boiler 
makers  in  this  counliy,  and  the  Terre-noire  niil« 
arc  the  most  formidable  rivals  of  Enjilish  Bessemer 
rails  in  the  markets  of  Italy,  Austria,  and  in 
America.  The  mncaging  director  of  the  Tcrre- 
noite  Company  is  Mr.  Alexander  Jullien  a  gentle- 
man whose  professional  stoniling  is  well  known  to 
many  ocientific  men  in  this  country,  and  to  whoa 
we  believe  helongs  the  principal  merit  with  reganl 
to  thcimptrtant  iBCt  ihatinavtTy  short  spacs  uf 


YAX  KOSTBAND-S  ENGDIEEBING  UAGAZINE. 


10  Ilia  Tem-n'  ire  Coinpun;  hnti  riBrn  from  Mm- 

paiativ?  innigniliounco  to  the  piwitioa  of  u  lua,iliii<^ 

'       inuticluring  coucern  in  Fninoe.— iAipyin«r- 


D       CXTHTILUZATIOH       OF 

Lf  Iron. — £ip«riiijeiita,  iDstitaled  with  n  view 
to  tbe  depbosplioiizatiaii  of  the  iron  &nm  the 
Kdaigxhatte  funmcfH  iPnuaiui.  vera  mudc  by  the 
iutrod action  ot  cUiirille  nf  atloiam  into  the  bLiBt 
fonuioj.  on  tbe  tbeor;  that  chloride  of  phosphoniB 
lu^bt  tb^ruby  be  formed  tmd  voltitilizeJ.  It  wus. 
however,  found  that  the  chloride  was  Ubanited 
from  its  conibinalion  at  Batirely  too  low  a  l«in- 
perotnre  to  ett*ct  any  QhaOiiB.  'IIig  results  iq  Ihig 
euHQtcy,  where  fluoride  of  calcium  fiaa  boea  aub- 
Btitaied  for  tho  cliloride,  have  bean  much  mare 
enoouruging.  and  a  decreiise  iu  tbe  Bmonnt  erf 
phOKphoniH  has  really  b>-en  effected  thereby,  aoDie 
of  it  probably  passing  off  in  the  form  of  d  flaoride. 
The  Pnuuiian  iron  atrave  ailnded  to  couIhiub  0,107 
per  cenL  of  nhosphoriia,  and  produces  a  highly 
.cold-«hort  nnd  brittle  BeiisemeraleeL  Kefimog  in 
a  mverberatory  fatoooe,  by  menas  of  jela  of  air 
forced  down  npon  tbe  surface  of  the  imn.  wus 
triad,  but  ted  to  no  fovonble  reHalC  On  puddling 
the  iron  and  rt-converting  to  caat-iron  in  a  cupola, 
the  percentage  of  pboiiphoruH  wiis  reduced  to  U.1, 
But  Ihia  re-convsrted  iron  vrna  loand  to  be  dealer 
ttun  Camberland  iron  delivured  at  the  Besaemet 
Hleci  works  in  HilBsia,  and  so  Ibia  proceiw  was 
.nbnndoaed  of  a  necessity.  It  wan  also  found  that 
iron,  when  trmted  in  this  manner,  Iokcs  silicon, 
thereby  nnUtliug  it  for  ounveruiun  into  ItOBSomei 

A  remarkable  iuntnace  of  ibe  orjstalliiuition  of 
netAllic  iron  iiaa  notjced  recently,  durioL;  an  ex- 
aminatioQ  by  Mr.  Crookes.  of  tbe  Heaton  or  nitrate 
of  Boda  proouBH  for  the  productiou  ol'  reGued  iron. 
After  tbe  HubBidcnoe  at  the  violent  nction  which 
enmieK  wbea  the  nitmls  of  soda  in  in  contact  with 
the  moltsu  metal,  the  converter,  or  lower  portion 
of  the  upporiktoji,  is  detached,  and,  after  a  few 
minales.  the  uuntenU  are  turned  out  npon  tbe 
floor  in  the  form  of  a  porous  mans,  weighing  near- 
ly three- fourths  of  a  ton,  A  dLreful  inspection  of 
Uiis  maiM  of  somewhat  refined  irbn  tihowad  it  to 
consist  of  minute  ouliical  cryetala.  eegregatinsor 
aiTttutfuig  themKelvea  in  feathur-like  groups.  The 
rajRtoJB  are  ijoid  to  be  sharp  and  wuU-detiued.  and 
to  present  an  exooediogly  beautiful  appeumoce. 
Buoh  phenomena  arc  by  no  menus  nncommou  on 
the  giudual  cooling  ol  masses  of  ather  msLals,  but 
the  uuUkiiceH  in  which  they  have  bfen  noticed  with 
regard  to  inra  are  very  mre.  During  a  recent  visit 
b>  the  xmelting  works  of  a  mine  in  Wythe  coonty, 
Virginia,  we  were  able  to  procure  exceedingly  well- 
defined  and  qnite  krge  caben  of  metiilhc  lend, 
while  the  production  of  orystuls  of  bismuth  and 
■ome  other  metals,  by  a  method  of  slow  cooling,  is 
diHcribed  in  most  works  on  ohemiatry, — Aiaei 
Sxohaajt  and  ifeuins. 


iUld  soft  places  after  hardening,  i^ch  face  ahoald 
be  e:]nally  hard  all  over  its  sur^e,  and  the  «teel 
in  some  imitouces  not  being  properly  welded  to  the 
iron  part  or  batt  which  forms  the  lower  pirt  the 
uivil  is  thereby  rendered  unsonnd  and  not  fit  for 
sse.  Some  improvements  reoonlly  patented  by 
tlr,  J.  N.  Askbam.  of  fihcQleld,  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  removal  of  such  defects,  and  consist  in  so 


making  anvils  that  tbe  lace  may  be  eqnalty  hard 
nil  over  when  finiNhed.  and  in  so  easting  or  weld- 
ing the  bntt  to  the  head  or  upper  table  that  the 
pi^<<  may  be  t1iorai^>bly  amalgamated  and  tka 
anvil  made  more  durable  at  a  leas  eipeqae  that 
hitherto, 

Mr-  Askbam  first  prepares  a  model  of  tbe  sii* 
and  KliApe  of  the  anvil  U>  be  produeed.  He  then 
places  it  in  a  box.  covers  it  with  oompoaition.  and 
filly  up  the  box  witb  sand  in  Uie  ordioaTY  manner. 
After  the  model  is  removed  and  the  land  perfectly 
dry  (this  being  done  in  the  ntmal  way),  he  first 
pours  in  the  molten  steel  to  form  the  bee  or  tablv, 
then,  through  the  same  aperture  (after  the  ateel 
on  the  table  iu  lufficiontly  oool),  he  pours  in  a  vaij 
mild  molten  steel,  which  flows  over  the  table  and 
gives  the  requisite  toughness  and  solidity  to  th« 
steel  beok.  After  a  proper  time  haa  elapsed,  ba 
pours  in  through  another  openiug  the  iron  or 
metal,  wbicb  aLso  ruus  upon  ute  ateel  and  fomu 
the  lower  part  or  butt  of  the  anvil,  nud  a  perfeiA 
amalgamation  take^  pbice  between  the  iron  and 
stecL  The  casting  being  complete,  it  is  the* 
flniahed  in  the  ordinary  manner  lor  eastangB. 

To  harden  the  work,  a  latgo  mutnl  bosh  or 
trough,  6  ins-  or  S  ins.  deep  is  formed,  in  which  it 
inserted  a  number  of  perforated  sharp-edged  bun 
(if  metal,  on  which  the  anvil  is  allowed  to  rest  on 
its  luce  or  upper  suiface.  either  flat  or  slanting,  i 
sluice  communicating  with  a  reservoir  of  water  U 
then  opeued,  and  a  force  of  cold  water  ia  allowed 
ti  fiow  upon  tbe  Sace  by  an  upward  cast  uid  ti> 
paaa  under  tbe  anvil  and  over  the  bars  to  any  deptb 
required.  By  these  moans  a  much  harder  and 
more  regular  surfiioe  is  obtained  than  by  the 
present  mode  of  miiQufocture-  After  Qiis  tbe 
surface  is  ground  in  the  oidioury  way. — ^ecAontct' 

BesSEMEu  Stekl-mjikino  Dt  Fbinc*.— The  total 
production  of  Bessemer  steol  rails  iu  Franoe 
in  tbe  first  six  months  of  this  ye.ir  amoanted  to 
19,755  tons,  aguinst  10,S63  tons  in  tbe  correaiioad- 
ing  perioil  of  18SH.  It  ia  probable  that  tbe  French 
produotion  of  this  description  of  rails  will  ahow  m 
atill  further  advance  iu  the  second  half  of  ISGS,  ai 
laiga  orders  have  been  given  out  during  tbe  last 
two  or  three  rnoalia  by  the  great  Freni^  railway 
companibB.  Among  the  more  recent  onlers  oif 
steel  rails  we  may  mention  one  for  2,000  tons  given 
by  the  Orleans  Batlwuy  Company  to  the  Crensot 
Worka,  at  £11  Ts.  2d.  per  Ion,  and  another  for 
3,000  ions,  i^ven  by  tbe  Weslera  of  Franoe  Bait- 
way  Company  to  ihe  Terre-aoiro  Works,  at  «11  lUft 
3d.  per  tom—i^i^incering. 


RAILWAY  notes; 


MOUNT  Cekih  Rulwat.— The  Mount  Cenis  Ifatil- 
way  in  a  work  quite  independent  of  Uie  linea 
which  the  tunnel  is  intended  to  oi-nuecL  It  oan- 
not  poHKibly  be  called  a  rival  scheme.  Y>ul  Ibis  rsi!-  ' 
way  contrasts  most  remaikably  with  the  tanueL 
and  afforda  a  complete  solution  of  the  dilSi-Q  ty  at 
surmounting  mnuutain  r  nges  at  a  uiodcralc  cost; 
the  practical  resnltJi  of  tbe  work'ng  of  Ib's  Un', 
which  after  all  is  merely  an  eipcr  meal  1  and  pto 
visional  one,  must  be  coneidei-ed  by  all  wlm  view 
it  without  prejiidicp.  higlily  aaiisfactory- 

Ouly  three  mtemigitiunB  have  occurred  since  it 
was  opened,  auil  none  of  them  wore  from  ai^ 


le  oriidDi;  ftom  the  aystem  itself,  Tho  first  in 
An^tnat,  IHSSL  voa  cuosad  by  tremendous  floods, 
Vhich  mvaged  the  whole  Iimis  of  the  conutiy,  and 
greatly  daniaf(ed  the  nhauss^e  on  vhlch  the  rail- 
way is  litid.  On  Ibis  oocnsion  the  passage  across 
Hie  inoiiutain  was  stepped  for  three  days  only,  but 
vaa  equally  blocked  for  diligences  and  rwid  wogone , 
and  there  was  a  further  partial  stoppage  dnring 
ten  days  aabsequeiitly.  when  passengers  and  goods 
were  trnniporled  in  atedges  for  distaDaeR  larytng 
from  two  to  ten  wiles.  The  seooaii  van  in  lS69i 
arisina  from  mio*  Btorma  and  butricune  drift* 
The  third,  in  Decumber  loat,  wan  from  similar 
ntnies,  when  Lbe  Uansit  otbt  Mont  CeniH  was 
nerer  tiitnUy  closed,  but  bad  for  suiae  inyn  to  be 
nuide  partinlly  by  sledges,  and.  of  courxc.  consid- 
erable irrsgnliirity  unavoidably  resulted. 

The  coniiessiou  tor  the  Uount  Gents  Rnilwny 
Smiled  the  time  of  its  duration  to  the  period  of  ths 
opening  of  the  Mount  Cenls  TunntI  and  np- 
proacheJi,  previously  described,  I  presume  must 
of  my  andience  are  aware  that  the  mils  are  luid  on 
the  oaler  e<l|;e  of  the  highway  icross  that  part  of 
tbe  Alps,  on  a  narrow  gauge,  haviug  citremely 
A3,ip  corves  and  eioenBively  steep  grudieuts— tbe 
carves  and  grudjenta,  in  fai.-t,  of  a  mountain  road 
— inaamoch  hb  the  rails  follow  ita  surlace.  The 
locomotive  engines  obtaja  the  necoHsaty  adhe- 
sion, nitd  at  thi!  samB  time  insuTB  perfect  safety  to 
the  train  hy  the  laterul  preasnre  of  horizontal 
vheels  upon  a  centml  rail. 

Omng  to  the  limiled  date  for  its  existence, 
ulueh  will  probably  be  only  two  yoaia  longer  from 
Uua  time,  it  baa  been  quite  out  of  the  qnesUon  (o 
nu4tniG(  all  tbe  neceiMitry  prolectiTe  vorbs  which 
would  have  been  eiecated  for  a  more  permanent 
line  :  then  it  poHses  over  one  of  (be  Alpine  sum- 
DLits,  in  a  region  exposed  to  the  most  violent  winds 
(Tunnentos)  and  drifting  snow.  From  peculiar 
CL^iias,  nt  first  perbapit  unavoidable,  the  mecbun- 
ism  of  the  moving  power  wiia,  until  very  lately, 
imptirfect  in  design  and  inferior  in  workmanship. 
the  nwnlt  being  coutinnal  repairs,  with  scant 
pnw^,  and  conseqaeutly  only  half  loads  ;  the  tact 
beiii;^  that  the  old  stock  could  hardly  drag  30  tons 
behind  it,  whereas  tbe  new  engines  will  take  np 
5U  loaa,  eiclnsive  of  their  own  weight. 

The  Uount  Cenis  Itailway  between  S.  Michel 
ftli'l  SusH  in  50  miles  in  length,  and  has  cost,  ex- 
chulfeof  royalty  and  interest,  dnring  construction, 
aboot  £T,OTU  per  mile:  engines  and  rolling  stock, 
asi  per  mile.  ToUI.  £7.032,  say  £8.1)00  per 
mile.  Had  the  line  been  constnieled  on  the  usual 
EUtge,  and  with  a  more  wilid  permnnent  way,  tbe 
«ust  would  have  been  X'l.flOO  additional.  Dltngctbcr 
£1  l,ax)  per  mile.  As  a  maximum  expense,  obioia- 
ing  atl  t^  unfettered  adcantngcs  of  tbe  system, 
£^000,  indoding  stations,  may  be  safely  reckoned 
npnu  aa  the  coat  per  mile  of  similar  lines  in  future 
Inoagh  a  monatuiuotis  country.  With  gradients 
aod  mr*e«,  snub  as  would  be  warranted  and  odopt- 
eil  by  line*  hereafter  luid  down  on  this  central 
tad  system,  a  comparison  of  distannes  over  such  a 
rannLry  along  linen  prepared  for  ordinary  loeomo- 
lira  enifines.  to  ttnTel  over  pndients  of  I  in  30, 
tils  Hleepest  allowable  withont  lateral  adheuou. 
the  tuna  of  moving,  and  first  cost  would  probably 
bf  M  I  to  3  ;  this  diHerance  of  distance  must  also 
bf  taken  into  a!?coDnt  when  calcnlaling  and  oom- 
piiring  the  cost  per  nulo  of  working  over  each  sys- 


be  token  as  a  fair  criterion.  Owing  to  the  excep- 
tioaul  ciroumstiinceH  of  its  construction,  tlie  nor- 
ronnesc  of  gai^  and  inferiority  of  tbe  first  en- 
ginca,  the  working  expenses  have  been  peculiarly 
tieovy— namely,  about  Ga.  per  train  wile,  viz.,  tue), 
la.  Sd;  engine  repairs,  Is.  Hd,;  wages,  6d. — Loeu< 
motive  power,  3s.  SA. ;  general  chaiwiH,  id. ;  main- 
tauuni'e  of  permanent  way,  Is.  I'otal,  Sa.  per 
train  mile.  The  general  charges,  repairs,  and 
miunteuance  thus  calculated  per  train  mile  would, 
of  uonrse,  be  reduced  by  a  higher  mileage,  as  (hs 
engine  repairs  are  very  onerous,  bot  tbe  new  loco- 
motives will  reduce  (be  expense  of  moving  power 
fnlly  one-third.  The  yearly  train  mileage  is  about 
113,000.  or  310  mUe^  daily.  On  the  ascent,  the 
anf^ises  are  perfectly  steady,  and  equally  so  on  the 
diiHuent;  in  either  direction,  it  seems  next  to  im- 
poHSiblB  for  engines  or  trains  to  get  olF  the  raU«l 
and,  in  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  up  to  the 
and  of  1809  about  tM,O0U  possengen  havetravell^ 
over  thia  line  without  loss  of  life  or  limb.— iJiui- 
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TaiKwiTB.— This  system  is  by  Mr,  Cbas. 
Hodgson,  and  may  be  briefly  described  as  a 
coutinnoQS  development  of  the  plan  often  adopted 
in  India,  AusCnklia,  aud  America,  of  bridging  oter 
rivers  by  means  of  a  single  wire  rope,  on  which 
loads  are  transmitted  in  a  bucket  suspended  by  a 
pulley. 

The  endless  wire  tope,  now  adopted,  is  support- 
ed on  a  series  of  pnheys.  carried  by  Bubsl>ntial 
pobta,  about  TO  yards  apart  on  the  average,  pass- 
ing round  a  clip-drum  at  tbe  end,  asd  worked  by 
hd  ocdiuA^  movable  Bteaiu-eu^e,  Boxes,  car- 
rying from  1  to  5  cwt,  are  hung  on  tbe  rope,  in 
snub  a  manner  as  to  maintain  the  load  in  equiU- 
brinm  and  pass  over  the  supporting  pulleys  with 
ante.  The  line  is  worked  at  a  speed  of  about 
5  or  G  miles  an  hour,  and,  the  rope  being  eudtess, 
tho  full  boxes  travel  on  one  side  of  the  supports; 
the  empties  return  on  the  other. 

However  rugged  the  country,  the  line  can  be 
coQslmcted  quickly,  and  wilhont  necessitating 
much  more  engineering  work  Qian  an  ordinary 
line  of  telegrapn.  The  cost  of  a  line  iiiimlated 
to  transport  100  tons  a  day.  appears  to  be  about 
£100  per  mile,  complete  for  working,  and  tbe 
iivursge  oost  of  trauHport  is  about  twopence  per 
ton  per  mile,  including  maintenance.  The  plMt 
haa,b«en  in  opemtion  about  ten  months.  About 
3a  miles  of  line  have  been  made,  and  upwards  ot 
lOO  miles  are  in  construction. — k-gintering. 

CeKTB-u,  P*cmo  RuLWAT.— The  Central  Paciflc 
Railway  Company  now  operate  MS  miles. 
With  (he  completion  tit  ihe  road,  and  its  inaug- 
uration as  a  portion  of  the  through  line,  plans  for  ' 
permanent  improvements,  relative  to  the  perfoo- 
tion  of  tbe  road  aud  its  equipment,  were  made. 
These  consist,  mainly  of  shops  for  locomotive  and 
car  building  and  repair  at  Sacramento;  and  their  , 
progress  <bus  fiir  has  involved  an  outlay  of  aLout 
£1,750,000,  in  addition  to  which  a  million  more 
will  be  requisite.  These  works  are  lo-'aled  at  Sac- 
ramento, oil  a  tract  (filled  in  from  10  to  20  feetl 
reclaimed  from  the  low  ground  of  Sutter  Lake  and  . 
the  American  River,  The  company  here  own  65 
acres,  iS  of  which  have  been  filled,  and  are  oceu- : 
pied  with  the  shops,  old  and  new.  The  shops 
consist  of  an  engine  house  (semicircle)  accommo- 
dating 3U  locomotives;  a  oar  shop.  90x230  feet, 
two   BtqricH  high;   machine  shop,  100x205   ^t, 


rIeTen  IncomntiTes  under  repair;  a  blncksmitli 
Kbop,  CUxloU  fret,  baring  21  K>rgee  and  ODe  btiist 
tamaue:  a  freijfbt-o.ir  repair  sbop;  togetberwith 
boiler,  cpppelBmith.  tin  nQd  p.iint  Hbops,  oil- 
house,  etc.  The  powBT  for  all  thase  is  aunplied 
by  a  IBU-bone  rrowereuglne.  The  emplojees 
tberela  namber  abont  BOO.  the  pny-rnll  of  whom 
aggrxigateB mure  than  «]D,000  per  month.  The 
totil  lores  employed  by  the  compLny  nmubBrs 
Bbutit  5.100.  in  addition  to  vhich  2.aOUaro  eiigjg' 
ed  in  the  conatniction  of  new  ronda. 

The  anmber  of  locomotivea  iauaearelQT.  vbicll 
•rs  all  beinn  changed  to  coal-bDming  engineii, — 
coal  beinaCoiind  at  Carrol  Hollow,  near  Ellia  Sta- 
tion, on  the  Western  FnoiSc  Road. 

The  car  equipment  ntuubera  d.O^G.^Td  first- 
class  pasienger;  633  box:  1,3U3  platform:  II  eini- 
granii  t)  mail;  IG  baggage,  aud  SiO  sleeping.  The 
ftoisbt  Cora  were  oil  bnilt  by  the  company.  The 
cqnipment  inuliides  Beveral  anow  plon-n,  II  feet 
bigh,  and  10  wide.  The  ooat  of  the  variooa 
closaeHisas  follows:  LooomotiTe*.  $13,500;  pns- 
Bonger  cars.  87.51(0;  bo:i,  890<1:  pLitlorm,  S'iOO; 
amukiug,  t'.O'U;  Bleeping.  811.501).  Traiispurta- 
tion  from  the  East  toOgden  costa — For  euKiDe<i.  50 
cents  per  mile;  pasxenger  citra,  1500.  Cjm  nre 
not  only  bnilt.  bat  repaired  at  8aommeuto  ~  it  be- 
ing more  euonomicol  to  hanl  cnra  even  from 
O^den,    than    to    repair  them  at    divisiou   ata- 

The  following  table  presents  vnlnnble  atntiBtics 
of  opumtiou  ou  the  Ceutral  luid  Western  Paci- 
fio  Boada. 

ftn/rol  Padjii!. 

Uilearan 2l3.10fl 

PibtMOfoil 1M.349 

Cords  of  wood C.I52 

Colt  of  repairs  permilB S.STcta. 

Coat  ofan^uemen^r  mile 6.80c:ts. 

Cost  of  stores  per  mile 1.59  eta. 

Cost  of  wood  p9r  mile 20.03  >!ts. 

Miles  ran  to  piat  of  oU 11.58 

Uilcs  run  to  cord  of  wood 34.47 

TutoL  cout  per  mile 37.11  ots. 

Western  Padjic 

Miles  mn T4.S36 

Pints  of  oil  B,HHa 

Cord*  of  wood 2, 051 

Coatof  raptirs  per  mile 12.S1  ata. 

Coat  of  engine  men  per  mile  7. 16  ots. 

Cost  of  atorea  per  mile 1.38  ots. 

Coat  of  wood  par  mile. 16,31  ots. 

Milea  ran  to  pint  of  oil Ift83 

MUea  rnn  to  oiffd  of  wood 30.34 

Tola!  coat  per  mila 39.06  cts. 

For  purpo.ies  of  superTiidOQ  to  RecnrB  satety  of 
trninn,  the  line  is  divided  into  six-mile  aections, 
Knd  ufery  mile  la  diiljr  pnrtro!)e(I,~the  aection- 
men,  proiidod  with  aignals  and  simple  tools, 
thoroughly  emminin^  ourrea.  bridges,  culverts, 
Bvitohea,  nud  ralU.  —  (TAiCd^o  na^ieay  lievieie. 

ElILWAT  Co!<STaiI(7TI0N  IM  TSIB  CoCSTRT.— The 
official  figures  showing  the  numbor  of  milea  of 
railway  constructed  in  the  [loited  iStates  in  I860 
lutva  not  yet  been  publishad.  but  the  actual  increaae 
is  belioTed  to  bs  '^  743  miles,  whiah  is  tar  greater 
than  the  aggregate  of  any  former  year. 

The  largest  amount  in  ony  previous  ^r  was  in 
1850,  when  3,643  mites  of  road  were  bmlt.  while  iu 
1863  only  2.973  milaa  of  new  rails  were  laid.  Since 
1826,  when  Massachusetts  began  to  lay  iron  Ir.icki, 


the  conatruction  of  milroadt  in  thia  conntry  hiM 
averoRed  mote  than  1.000  miles  a  year,  and  iu  Iha 
Inst  tive  years  the  average  has  been  more  tlian 
3,000  milea  a  year. 

Coauting  the  cost  of  constmctton  at  8)0,000  a 
mile,  wu  eiiranded  during  the  lost  venr  8300,0 .0,- 
000  in  baikting  rnilwaya.  with  probably  8300,000,- 
000  for  eiponditureHlMiyondbnilding.  ThepTL'seDt 
distribution  of  railway  Unes  is  nearly  »a  FoUoas! 
4.000  miles  in  New  England;  17,000  miles  In  tha 
Western  States;  900  in  the  Pacific  States;  lO.OOD 
intheJIiddleStatea;  11,000  in  the  SonthemStntes. 
The  WOT  Bcarcely  chocked  r.Lilway  building  in  tha 
North  and  Wast;  but  it  rnined  theSonthemro-ids, 
most  of  which  have  since  been  relaid  and  supplied 
with  rolling  slock,  oiarenowin  process  ofrelaying 
and  supply. 

And  new  roada  are  now  building,  oi  are  pmjet^t- 
ed,  in  every  port  of  the  country.  Texas  ia  pnsliinjt 
through  a  central  road,  which  may  become  lb-: 
southern  route  to  the  FaciBc  Coaat  Illinois  Ib 
building  a  dozen  different  roads.  wMch  will  cover 
300  milea.  Micbigan  is  engaged  npon  tbras  new 
roads,  covering  100  miles.  Uii  new  roada,  extend- 
ing over  300  milea,  are  in  progress  in  Iowa.  Mis- 
Bouri  is  pushing  on  her  SnuUt  Pacittc  Orenua, 
California,  Kansas  and  Nevada  aro  all  building 
now  railwaysL  And  last,  but  not  least.  Virginia 
pro^actH  a  great  centmt  road  tliroash  the  State, 
which  will  make,  with  connectiona,  direct  trvusit 
from  Morfolh  on  the  coast  to  San  Francisco.  TheM 
are  the  leading  railway  <>DterpriBes.  and  to  tbeae 
should  be  added  tba  efforts  New  York  and  BaVi- 
more  are  making  to  perfect  their  raiirood  oannec- 
bona  with  the  West.— .V,  Y,  Evrniiy  PoaL 


w  Cakad*.— Notice  is  given 
I  in  the  ofBcal  -Gazette"  of  Canada  thiit  &a 
application  will  be  made  to  Parliament  next 
Session  for  an  Act  of  Incorporation  for  a  company 
to  build  a  milway  from  Ottawa  lo  Fort  Oarry,  Red 
River,  and  thenoB  to  the  conflneaof  British  Colum- 
bia; also  for  the  oonsUnction  of  a  branch  from 
Fort  Oarry  to  the  most  convenient  point  in  th« 
United  Stclea,  with  ])oweralso  to  build  Bteumers 
and  other  vessela  to  navigate  the  Biver  Hnskatch- 
ewan  and  its  branches,  and  the  rivers  and  Ukn 
iTBveTsed  by  the  milway;  also  that  the  moner 
credit  of  the  Dominion  be  eilended  in  aid  of  saeli 
company  by  gninling  mortgages  on  the  wild  lands 
of  the  Crown  along  the  route  in  proportion  ns  tlic 
work  proceeds.  The  name  of  the  company  will  be 
"The Canadian  Pacifie  Railway  and  Navigation 
Company. " — £ngiatering, 

PBNOBSOOT  Bat  Riilroad.  —  Capt  Bncklnnd, 
C.  £,,  has  uompletadthe  surveys  and  estimates 
for  the  PenobBoot  Bay  and  Hiver  Railroad  from 
Rockkind  to  Winterport,  Maine,  a  distance  of  50 
miles. — Total  cost  of  rond  ready  for  the  roUiug 
Btook  estimated  81,332,619;  average  cost  per  mile 
read;  for  rolling  stock,  inclniling  stations,  build- 
ings, engino-hooses,  etc.,  82B,li5G.3S. 

AB.tiLWAt  nt  Jap.is,— The  project  for  o  railway 
to  Yeddo  (Japan)  is  aaid  to  have  been  revived, 
and  the  Japanese  Government  nre  in  a  treaty  with 
a  Belgian  firm  for  the  sapply  of  tbo  necessary 
pUus. 

Rt^sBT.VK    RAn.WATB.— It  is  aunouuced  that  the. 
Russian  (iovemmcnt  hn^  just  decreed  a  consi- 
der .Me  extension  of  the  riiiway  sj'slcm  in  th« 
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nliliis«  Mveritl  mVcniioiis  whioh  Mr.  Whikley  htts 
di^Tised  Tor  the  appliattian  of  condeoBed  uir  as  a 
niotive  power  fiir  tars  on  city  miltoadB,  is  boou 
Klkiut  to  biing  the  dexii^  to  a  tent. 

In  campauy  with  parties  intereated  in  Uie  im- 
rffnTeniDnl.  we  visited  the  foondr;  of  Cuptain  F. 
UobCTtJi.  at  the  comer  of  Julia  street  and  the  levee, 
where  the  apparatos  U  being  coostructcd.  Cnpbuu 
Uobarts  explained  the  plan  of  the  appaintiiB. 

The  idtst  is  that  each  car  shall  bnve  2  cylinders, 
cit  buikH,  to  contain  the  compreRRe'i  air,  wbii^h  in 
Id  be  nsed  us  a  motor.  These  cylindprB  are  lo  be 
OQ  the  top  of  the  cara,  and  are  to  be  cburged  at 
the  depot  by  an  engiup  worked  with  Hlcam.  Me- 
tollio  <Trlindera  were  Brat  liied,  but  they  were  found 
to  be  ton  heavy,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  company 
haB  been  to  God  a  liahtermaUrinl  available  fortfae 
purpose.  Paper  cylmders  have  been  detennmed 
on,  and  Captain  Roberts  iaengHgedin  making  four 
to  be  osed  on  the  cara.  two  on  each.  Tbey  arc 
miide  of  strong  sheets  of  paper,  laminated  lo  a 
thiekneas  snffioient  lo  bear  the  great  preasure  re- 
qaiRd  to  contain  the  air  condensed  into  Bteam. 
The  several  lamina  are  adhered  with  glue,  and  the 
fitbric  is  strengthened  wilh  an  envelope  of 
'  1  oonnection  with  these  cylinders  there 

mgine,  for  which  a  special  patent  has 
out,    atd  which  is  otherwiae  valu- 

ipplioabiljly  lo  steani  maohinery,   to 
the  condensed  air  and  rotate  the  wheels  of 

One  of  Uie  cytindera  was  GniHbed.  It  baa  been 
mhjeutfd  ta  a  trial  of  300  lbs.  to  the  sq>  in.  and 
hod  not  yielded.  Three  hundred  ibs.  to  the  eq.  in., 
he  observed,  wonld  suffice  as  a  molnr.  Be  hud, 
vith  a  iilattorm  car,  experimented  on  a  street  tail- 
road  with  Ikr  leas  power  than  that,  and  the  eiperi- 
ment  resulted  Batisfactorily.  He  used  two  old  iron 
ojlinder^  weighing  1,G0D  lbs.,  which  leaked 
Ihrongh  the  riveting,  and  there  were  28  persons  on 
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locomotivB  uttB  of  the  mixed  kind,  four  wheeli 
coupled,  diamettr  of  cyUnders  0.4!ni.  (IBins.), 
total  heating  Huiliicc  IOj  square  melrea,  adherent 
'  [ht  19J  tons.  It  h  a  to  the  present  tinie  mtt 
nearly  900  miles  of  line,  sn^  the  consumption 
of  oil  has  been  at  the  rate  of  5  kilogronunes  per 
kilometre  (10  IbB.  per  mile)  when  running;  lo 
which  hsB  to  be  added  216  lbs.  for  getting  up  steam 
and  eO  lbs.  per  hour  when  standing  with  lire  alighL 
The  weight  of  water  vaporized  was  in  the  propor- 
tiou  of  lO.eO  kilos,  per  one  kilo,  of  oil  ;  good  bri- 
qnottes  convert  only  7.90  kilos,  per  kilogramma  of 
fuel.  The  proportion  of  the  two,  then,  is  138  to 
100.  The  furnace  reiuains  in  good  condition  and 
iromises  long  service,  and  it  may  be  staled  that  if 
leavy  .oils  cau  be  obtained  atfiur  prices,  the  engine 
will  do  good  practical  work." 

AscHEUE  for  a  Cnnndion  Faci^  Bailway  appears 
iu  the  newKpnpers  of  the  Dominion.  Tha 
length  of  the  line  is  2,500  miles,  and  the  capibJ 
£20, 000,  (XX). 


lea  in  T  miiiutea  and  ta 
s,  when  the  motor  vat 
Caplnin  Boberts'  own 
reetcomer.  '-as  smooth- 
a  billiard  table. 


mentioned,  he  made  3^  n 
teMinda.  And  as  to  ourv 
reduced  to  ISIbs.,  to  un 
words,  be  went  around  a  s 
Iv  as  a  ball  would  roll  on 
ttrJeons  ^qitiilican, 

FtXXCB  RePOBT  on  TBS  EMPTOVMeST  OF  MlNElUI. 
OllM  FOB  THE  HE.tTISG  OF  LocoMoTivea.  —  MM. 

Ijunte-Chiiro  Deville  and  G.  Diendonn^,  on  the  re 
mlt  of  eiperimeuts  made  at  the  inelance  of  the 
Baatem  Uailwaj  Company  of  Frunce.  buve  drawn 
np  ibe  following  report  on  the  above  important 
subject: — "  Under  present  circumstances  we  are 
of  opinion  that  in  consequence  of  the  enormous 
production  of  steam  in  locomotive  boilers  well- 
constructed  and  heated  by  means  of  mineral 
oils,  nntil,  by  well-conducted  and  very  deep 
soundings,  petroleum,  which  there  is  every 
reiuon  to  believe  exists  in  certain  well-known 
spots  in  Fronr^e,  shall  have  been  brought 
lo  the  surface,  and  until  all  the  products 
of  the  distillatinu  of  coal  and  Gchisl  can  be 
iioiidetuied,  e«al  oils  may  be  employed  wilh  advan- 
tage for  tlie  heating  of  the  boilers  of  locomotives 


OBDNAUCE  AUD  NAVAL  NOTES. 

Tns  AuBTBUN  Torpedo.— The  most  recent  addi- 
tion to  the  hisiory  of  Ihe  Torpedo  questioa 
and  its  practical  development,  is  CuttiiHbed  by  some 
esperiments  which  have  lately  been  curried  out  in 
AiiHlria  with  a  submarine  setf-propeliing  torpedo. 
Our  pages  bear  ample  leatimouy  lo  the  iugennity 
whicn  has  been  for  several  years  past  expended 
npon  instruments  of  the  torpedo  claaK  for  defence 
■tgainst  the  attack  of  war  vessels.  I>uring  tha 
Husaian  war,  Cronstadt  was  defended  by  Ihis  claim 
of  weapon,  Mink  in  the  channels  of  approach  and 
ready  lo  be  fired  by  eleotiicity.  Later  on,  dnring 
the  American  war.  similar  weans  were  resorted  lo 
for  eoaal  and  harbor  defence.  In  the  present  in- 
etauce  we  have  a  powerful  itgent  of  destrncliou, 
which  may  be  seen  at  the  little  port  of  Fiume,  iu 
the  Adrialic  We  are  not  able  lo  place  a  delailed 
description  of  this  machine  before  our  resdera,  in- 
UHmuob  SB  the  iuiportunt  parts  are  kept  secret  by 
the  inveutor,  who  prefers  to  do  this  rather  than  to 


of  its  external  form  and  what  it  ie  capable  of 
doing,  having  been  favored  wilh  these  particulara 
liy  a  correspondent— Mr.  Andrew  Leighton.  of 
laverpool  —who  has  recently  returned  from  Fiume, 
wbtre  ho  witnessed  ibo  eiperiments  wilh  tha  lor- 

Eedo.  In  appearance  Uiia  formidable  weapon  is 
ke  a  fiah,  approximating  lo  the  form  of  theswoid- 
fikh.  But,  besjdea  a  projecting  snout,  it  possesses 
a  vertical  and  two  Intend  proieclions,  all  of  which 
are  triggers,  and  any  one  of  i;mich  impinging  upon 
an  object  with  sufficient  force  explodes  the  ma- 
chine. It  has,  tberclore,  when  in  operation,  four 
chances  of  effecting  its  pnrpose— b^  the  direct 
stroke  in  front,  or  iLe  oblique  from  either  side,  or 
tbe  bit  above  in  posnng  under  the  bottom  of  nay 
object  against  which  it  may  lie  launched.  It  CSQ 
be  charged  wilh  any  explosive  material— gun- 
powder, gun-cotton,  dynamite,  or  nilro-glyeerine^ 
and  the  expln^ion  can  be  of  such  force  as  lo  drive 
a  hole  into  the  strongest  iron-clad  sufficient  lo  siak 
her  at  once. 

The  most  prominent  and  important  feature  in 


NOSTBAND'S  ENOINEEKINa  UAG^LNS. 


18  Ly  wbich  it  can  be  pi 
it  ouy  required  depth  bvlon  the  smface  of 
3r.  When  the  depth  at  wliioh  it  is  tii  pro- 
iti  fixed  upoii,  it  can  be  driven  in  a  horizonbU 
plane  Hi  that  deptli,  lowaids  any  matk,  at  a  rnDxi- 
mnm  speed  of  ten  IcuotB  an  hour.  While  Mr. 
lieiRhtoD  waa  at  Finme,  a  commisBion  from  tbe 
United  HMlea,  conuHting  of  Admiral  Rndford  and 
two  officers  of  the  Uuited  States  frigate  "Frank- 
lin." vrua  engaged  in  iavesligatiu);  itu  nature  and 
powers.  The  eiperimfnta  had  met  closed  when 
Mr.  LeightoD  rencheil  the  acene,  but  the 
Bubsefjaenll;  Hbowed  the  torppdo  in  operation.  It 
WM  Hct  oCT  from  the  side  ot  a  boat,  and  nfter  at 
taining  n  deplb  of  some  six  or  eight  feet  from  tlii 
Hiirfaee.  it  kopt,  an  nearly  oa  conid  be  jadged,  llii 
lunie  level,  aud  nutdB  three  circoitA,  uf  from  100  to 
150  jarda  enoh,  round  the  bont,  coming  to  the 
saTboe  wlion  ita  propelliug  powor— compressed 
air— waa  exhiiUBted,  The  vruler  at  Fiiime  ia  very 
deep  and  leainrkably  clear,  so  thnt  ibe  monster 
Asli  was  perfectly  deQned  at  the  depth  stated.  Its 
course  could  also  be  seen  by  the  bubbles  of  air 
twilling  to  Ibe  surface  in  its  waks  at  a  eonsidcmble 
dialnucQ  behind  it.  Tlie  invention  of  this  torpedo 
is  due  to  Mr.  Itobcrt  Whitehead,  au  Knglifih  ei 
^inoer  resident  at  Fiume,  and  chief  of  on  euginee: 
ing  eHtnbUshment  there.  The  idea  was  first  sbirted 
by  Captain  Luppis,  a  retired  officer  of  Ihc  AuHtriun 
pavy,  nho  snggcsltid  to  Mr.  Wliitehead  the  desiia- 
biiity  of  a  flouting  and  mnniug  torpedo,  iLe  fore- 
part to  be  filled  with  explosive  material  and  the 
after-part  with  the  motive  power,  which  latter  was 


J  giving  his 
Mr.  Whitehead  soon  saw  that  Captain  Luppiii'i 
notions  were  wholly  im practicable;  that  a  soruce 
flouting  body  would  never  nnawec  the  nurpoKe  , 
and  that  fire  ot  steam  in  close  proximity  to  explo- 
BiTB  maioiial  would  be  so  dangerouB  thnt  this  idea 
of  the  Biillant  captain  had  to  be  abnudoued 
worKe  than  nsclesB.  He,  therefore,  set  to  wc 
upon  nil  idea  altogether  his  own,  which  was 
form  a  Gsh  instead  of  a  at«amlioat ;  and,  after  : 
numembia  mistakes,  failures,  aud  disappoi: 
mente.  his  perseverance  was  at  lenj^h  rewarded 
by  the  triumphant  success  already  indicated. 
Thus  to  English,  and  uot  to  Austrian,  mechanical 
genlna— OS  has  been  incorrectly  slated  in  some 
qDorters— belong  the  honors  of  this  latest  ochieve- 
loent  iu  the  art  of  defensive  warCire,  which,  if  it 
does  not  render  other  coast  defences  needleua, 
must  at  least  be  acknowledged  aa  a  potent  auxili- 
ary for  mointainiiig  our  isliuid  home  invulDeiublei 
that  is,  if  oar  Govemiaeot  have  had  the  wisdonj 
to  poBsesB  themselves  of  its  secret.  It  is  impos- 
Ailile  for  any  one  who  baa  seen  this  torpedo  in 
operation  lo  henidite  in  hia  iudgtoeot  as  to  ita 
Buperiority  over  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  in- 
vented ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  entimnte  the  extent  to 
which  this  single  invention  will  modify  the  arts  of 
attack  and  defenos  by  aeo.  — Hm  Mechatucs'  iiaga- 


.  meelingofth''UnitedServioeIn  .... 
.n  Monday  the  17th  inat.,  Captain  Selwyn,  S.  N., 
in  the  chair,  a  paper  was  read  by  Captain  Graham 
BWatt,  4thVork  Volunteer  Artillery,  on  Ws  '■  Pat- 
ented t^ystem  of  Breecb- loading  (^unon."  Cap- 
tain Stuart  reviewed  the  exiHtiug  systems  of 
breech-loading  cannon.  The  three  easenlinls  may 
be  stated  as  Ros-tightnees,  strength,  and  simplicity 


Sir  W.  Armstrong's  system  supplied  thn  two 
fiiBl,  but  iu  cumpticaled  construction  made  it  nn- 
EUitable  for  heavy  artillery,  Mr.  Kmpp's  gun  ia 
elaborate,  and  eaaentialy  weak.  The  Paraoii:<  gon, 
an  application  of  the  system  by  which  a  sifbrre, 
made  to  rotate  a  quarter  ot  a  circle,  ia  ploord  in 
the  breech  aud  perforated  according  to  the  boie, 

CBS  strength  and  simplicity,  but  it  boa  hilborto 
n  impossible  lo  prevent  escape  of  gno.  Four 
years  a^o  Captain  Smart  turned  his  attention  lo 
the  subject  and  produced  an  arrangement  oppror- 
cd  of  by  the  highest  authorities.  He  bna  tinea 
added  improvementSi  and  now  brings  jorward  hi8 
Hj'fitem  BH  combining  thene  three  e8.ieulial  reqiii- 

An  ordinary  gun  forging,  somewhat  enlarged  in 
the  internal  diameter  of  the  breecb,  is  bored  bh 
usual,  but  the  part  of  the  boring  in  tbo  breech  ia 
made  two  or  three  times  as  large  sb  the  rcniainder. 
Into  thin  a  sphere  of  metal,  perlorated  as  the  bore, 
is  introduced.  One  face  of  thu  has  a  jipirol  perpen- 
dicular projection.  Tbia  fits  ngainst  a  bronM  rx- 
pansion  ring  fitted  into  the  rear  end  of  the  bore, 
nud  acts  as  a  wedge,  completely  sealing  the  breech. 
This  sphere  is  mounted  on  gudgeons,  which  pasa 
through  the  aides  of  the  breech,  aud  is  turned  by 
bandies  outsida  the  gun.  It  rotates  nn  its  niia  i> 
qoarter  of  a  circle  to  open  or  close  the  breecb. 
The  perforntioc  being  accordingly  in  a  line  wilb, 
or  at  right  angles  to,  the  bore,  the  sphere  rests 
againat  a  heavy  perforated  breech  plug  screwed 
into  the  sohd  breech.  Through  this  the  charge  is 
intitiduced  ;  the  operation  of  opening  and  cluNtug 
ia  easy  and  expeditious  ;  so  much  ao  that  wheiEBM 


the  breech  being  the  smallest  possible  con- 
sistent with  breech-loading,  strength  is  serored. 
The  simplicity  is  evident  l^m  the  fact  that  there 
are  only  three  principal  parts  of  the  breech  con- 
cerned in  resisting  explosion  and  force — viz..  tb» 
plug,  boll,  and  expansion  ring.  The  prevention 
of  gas  escape  ii  ooiupletely  obtained.  In  tha 
course  of  repeated  triiUs  this  has  been  corefuIlT 
tested,  but  none  has  been  observed.  Other  nd- 
vnuloges  are  the  absence  of  openings  into  tlie 
aides  and  lop  of  the  breech,  and  the  rapidily  of  fire 
atbkinable.  The  inventor  has  fired  6  roondh  in  3S 
aeronda,  equal  to  IQ  roundsper  minute.  The  gnu 
will  aland  hard  work  and  rouith  usage.  It  was  left 
without  cleaning  for  several  days,  and  at  the  cud 
of  the  time  the  breech  waa  opened  without  diffi- 

A  gun  made  on  this  principle  which  ban  beeli 
fired  more  than  100  times,  is  deposited  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  institution,  and  (he  conrtei?  of  kba 
governing  body  allows  any  of  Captain  Slaarl'a 
IHends  to  inspect  it.  The  Ordnance  Canuuilte« 
ided  thia  gun,  and  Captain  Stuart  w"    "' 


:n  the  drawings  sjicordingly,  but  the  War  Qfflca 
finally  deehned  to  incur  the  expense. 

In  answer  to  questions,  CapUiin  Stnart  stated 
that  the  principle  of  the  spiral  projection  prevent- 
ed any  jamming  or  fracture  anaing  from  unequal 
expansion  of  the  sphere  and  the  sidaof  the  breech. 
He  had  adopted  a  groove  or  "gnlter"  on  the  roof 
of  the  breecb  chamber  in  his  workioK  drawing  asnn 
improvement  on  the  construction  of  [he  gun  in  tha 
nmteum,  the  screw  plofi  of  which  ten  threadn  bit* 
ind  never  given  way.  though  the  gun  had  baen 
fired  with  ovcrcluii^us. — Snyineering. 


TAK  NOSTQAKD'S  ENGDTEEBISO  UAG.iZINE, 


Tke  HoncBiKn  Omt  CuuakaB.— The  flnit  of  tba 

J  vrougbt  iron  carnages  and  plntrnnuH  for  l:i-tou 
lift*  muziile-loBdiDg  gam,  manubclured  in  ihe  I 
Bonil  CiuTume  DepnKment,  Roynl  Arwnnl,  Wool- 
<riui.  QadBT  Uie  anpeTiatcndrnce  of  Cot.  H.  Cl^rk,  i 
koyal  Artillerv,  from  dsnif-na  funiBbed  bj  Opt. 
Moucrieff.  of  the  EdinbiirKh  Militin  Artillery,  waa 
Babiiiitu<d,  laHl  Honda;  afternnoD,  U>  a  private 
trial  nl  Ibc  proof  bntts  in  tbe  Govermaenl  mnrabea 
at  Plnmateac),  for  tba  paritoae  of  aBFertnining  tbe 
amouDt of eoQDterweii^tmjniTfld.  Tbree  rouuds 
were  fired,  wiihoot  ftoj  aitemtioo  being  required.  , 
with  projectili^a  of  250  lbs.  weight,  and  increasing  i 
rhaixea  of  30  Iba..  33  Iba..  and  40  lbs.  of  powder, 
tlis  cnrriage  worlriag  with  the  moat  perfeut  ease 
and  rcgiilarily.  At  the  Inat  round  fired  a  fractnre 
waa  observed  in  the  axle,  near  tbe  ri)|ibt  obeek  of 
the  cnrriai^  The  trinJ.  oa  far  aa  the  geoenU  prin- 
eiplea  of  the  onmage  nra  ooncerued,  was  highly 
aaiisfnetoTy,  The  totiU  weight  of  the  plntfonn, 
elevator,  carriage  and  gun  amounted  lo  nearly  50 

RussuN  KfiTti,  AeMi.Ui;<Ta.— The  "Cronslad 
UeaHenger  "  Hnya  that  all  the  ironclndu  in  the 
ioMiAn  fleet  are  now  provided  wiUi  new  H  in.  and  9 
in.  Rteei  guns.  Sotaa  monitora  have  been  uined 
with  IS  in.  amooth  borea,  and  all  vesHels  intruded 
[or  lont!  joDme}^  hare  G  in,  rifled  steel  guna  A 
bnge  smooth  bore  gnn  of  20  in.  calibre  has  been 
constTDcted  at  Perm.  All  thcHe  guns  were  made 
in  Russia.  Everr  man  in  the  navy,  too,  ia  now 
arned  with  the  new  ride,  according  to  lh«  Banuioff 
■yiitem. 

TOB  M»STiiei-HE?iETBin,E».— SetenJof  IheMnr- 
lioi-Henty  rifles  were  forwanled,  eome  lime 
since,  to  the  Honthwest  militar?  district,  and  are 
aow  being  subjected  to  a  series  of  practical  t^sts 
over  the  array  rifle  ranges  on  Browndown,  near  Goo- 
port     5n  far,  the  opinion  appears  to  be  that  the 


TrI    GOO-POBKBCB     OdB    at     SHOKBUnYKZHB.— Tbt 


[8  power  of  endnrance.  in  about  to  be  sobjei'ted 
to  the  ordeal  of  tbe  second  hundred  ronnda  of  the 
600  bondred  ronnds  ordered  to  be  Bred  with  GT 
lb.  ebarges  of  rifle  large-grain  powder  and  Falliser 
eho(  and  shell  of  6UU  IbN.  weight.  The  mean  range 
of  this  powerful  gan,  at  10  degrees  of  elevation,  ia 
loond  to  be  about  4,000  yards. 


land  in  England  nntil  the  Taifra  of  Elixabetb, 
SkkTon  Turner  hiiB  shown,  from  an  order  of  Bich- 
ItA  in.,  in  the  Burieian  manusoriplH.  that  it  was 
tada  In  Encland  in  14B3 ;  and  Mr.  Eccleslou,  in 
Ui  "EnsliiO  Antiqnitie*."  statea  that  the  English 
both  naae  and  exported  it  as  early  as  141 1.  At  all 
•fenl*,  it  long  remained  a  eoally  article  ;  and  even 
falQie  nAgo  ot  Oharles  L.  many  oomplnints  were 
■■da  of  ila  dearneas,  "whereby  tbe  train  bauds 
Mt  Math  disraomgod  in  tbeii  cisreiutig.'' 


ENillNEEElNG  STBl'CTL'UES. 


EITIUORDISllIT  SCENB  ON  THB  Hn3(BeR.~Last 
week  we  recordeiltbefnilnroof  tbe  tlmt  nllempt 
tf>  raiee  the  vnnken  ponl-oon  M  New  Holland.  After 
the  syalem  then  adopted  failed.  Captnin  HoUiug*. 
worth,  one  of  the  mnBters  of  the  company's  ateum- 
ew.  WHS  allowed  to  try  a  system  of  his  own.  and  ho 
set  to  work  on  the  fbtlowing  morning.  Ten  ballafil 
lighters  from  Hall  were  obtained,  each  of  a  carry- 
ing capacity  of  abont  60  lonii,  and  9  of  the  com- 
pnny'H  goods  lighten),  with  a  oapacity  of  about  TO 
tona.  All  these  lighters  were  strtngtliened  and 
fortified  with  mnsslve  woodwork:,  and  across  esck- 
were  placed  two  very  strong  beams— one  acroM 
the  bow  and  one  across  the  slem:  but  none  of  the 
b«imB  projected  over  the  sidea  of  tlie  lighters. 
Thus  each  of  the  19  lightere  bod  itttocbed  to  it  1 
chains,  which  had  previoasty  bi^n  EosteniMl  to  tba 
beams  of  the  pontiTon.  The  whole  of  tbe  ligbteni 
were  got  over  the  pontoon  between  11  and  12 
oVlock  on  Satnrdny.  and  there  was  only  about  1 J 
hours  in  which  to  fastou  nil  down  before  the  flood 
tide  net  in.  The  work  was.  however,  «ccompliah«l. 
About  4  o'clock  the  strain  bemn  to  be  felt  by  the 
llghtf-rs,  and  aniionsly  were  they  watched  by  Mr. 
Sscre,  the  coropany'a  engineer,  Captnin  HollingH- 
worth,  and  Mr.  Barber,  tlie  superintendent  of  ths 
locomotive  department.  By  half-past  four  mostnf 
tfae  lighters  were  pretty  n'ell  down  in  the  water. 
and  in  a  few  minutes  more  it  was  seen  that  tba 
whole  mass  moved  upward  with  the  rising  lidP. 
Half-an-honr  more  passed  away,  and  still  tha 
lighters  continued  to  float,  and  there  was  not  tha 
slightest  sign  of  any  tting  giving  way.  Meantime 
tbe  tide  increased  in  atrengtb.  and  it  began  to 
bubble  and  foam  amongst  the  lighters  in  a  manner 
which  showed  what  a  fearful  strain  was  put  npou 
the  vessels.  Enoclly  at  S  o'clock  the  action  of 
tbe  tide  forcetl  tbe  ]>ontoon  out  ft'om  the  dnlphinn 
which  for  the  liuit  twenty  years  have  kept  it  in 
position.  Tbe  eaatem  end  was  the  flrst  to  move, 
and  as  the  vessels  were  seen  to  swing  ont  into  the 
open  river  the  large  number  of  spectators  gnve 
three  hearty  cheers.  Siion  the  whole  were  floaiing 
well  out;  but  the  tide,  which  wss  flowing  with 
unusual  force,  caught  the  east  end  of  the  pontoon. 
and  swung  it  athwart  the  stream  with  such  violence 
that  tbe  lighter  at  IhHt  end  was  almost  snbmerged. 
The  two  men  stntioned  on  board  were  afraid  that 
the  vcMiel  was  about  to  sink,  and  they  at  once  cut 
the  lashings  which  held  the  chaice  together.  Tho 
effect  was  to  throw  a  sudden  stroin  on  the  neit 
lighter,  which  wasalsoliberaled.  and  theneit.  and 
the  next  Cutting  adriR  then  became  general,  and 
mich  a  scene  ensued  as  is  rarely  witnessed.  Tha 
men  on  board  the  lighters  appeared  (o  becoma 
oervona  The  man  at  tbe  head  wonid  cnt  his  chain 
adrift  before  the  man  at  the  stem  could  do  so,  and 
the  result  was.  that  the  end  or  the  vessel  first 
Liberated  flew  high  in  tha  air.  the  liKhteri  for  an 
instant  standing  almost  perpendicular.  On  board 
one  liifhter  tbe  chains  appeared  to  have  been 
liberated  exactly  at  tbe  aame  moment,  and  many 
of  the  spectal^rs  declared  that  the  vessel  jumped 
clean  out  of  tbe  water.  Tbe  men  with  their  hntcb- 
I  ets  made  fire  fly  in  all  direcliona,  and  altogether 
{ ths  scene  fbr  about  three  minuteswas  one  that  will 
I  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  those  who  wituensed  it. 
Before  the  last  lighter  had  been  cut  adrift,  tbe 
pi  noon  was  once  more  at  the  ixtttom;  bat  it  is 
'  now  out  of  the  way  of  the  pMseiigOT  tr«dlo,  which 
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V'*SDEKvrm"«'a  Steam  EICiTiT«^R."■^pon  a  p1i>t 
t  of  wuHte  grnntid  aa  Ihe  nortli  KJde  of  Victoria 
Rtxeet,  WentmiiiRter,  Hud  nhojii  luilf-way  down, 
may  bo  neen  at  «'ork  at  the  preHent  momeut  n 
Hleom  eioftvator  of  novel  coDBtniction.  There  it 
is,  pegginR  into  a  mound  of  rubbiah,  potoposed  of 
earth,  brickbats,  and  fragment)!  of  nl&teftndpaTiDg- 
Htonea,  the  whole  v-etl  conBolidalMl  bjr  time  end 
-  vh»n  we  viaited  Che  spot— case  hardened  some 
It  in.  deep  by  the  frosL  The  appnratuB  is  the  in- 
ventiou  ofM.  Vandenvinne,  of  Belgium,  who  has 
had  a  machine  at  work  in  tbnt  coantry  wilh  BBtiK- 
fafltory  reBoltn.  The  present  eioiTslor  is  lo'  be 
nnnaidered  only  aa  a  model,  a]lhoa(;h  one  which 
liraclicel!  J  illlistmteB  the  principle  of  the  invention. 
It  JB  ael^coutnined,  and  connKtK  of  a  boiler  nnd 
■team-engine,  which  giyes  motion  to  the  excftvatinfi 
nppanitiis.  Thia  ooniiiHts  of  a  pair  of  vertical 
KbartH,  plnc«diQ  front  of  the  macbue.  and  nroimd 
which  arekeyednilerieaof  boiiEonUI  pickK,  placed 
mdially  ao  lui  lo  eoinmaud  a  circle.  Doth  Ihe 
shaf.H  have  an  inward  motion,  and  the  picka  are 
au  arranged  an  to  pass  between  each  other's  spaces. 
As  Ihe  picks  bring  the  soil  down,  it  ia  carried  by 
them  into  n  aet  of  buckeln  on  an  endless  bund,  itet 
itt  an  angle,  and  ruDning  over  pulleya  in  the  rmTof 
the  picka.  The  bncketfi  deliver  the  eoil  on  lu  nn 
vDdleKB  UoHlonlal  platform  placed  over  the  back 
of  the  machine,  and  diia  in  its  turn  conveys  the 
Huil  down  a  sbooi,  depositing  it  in  the  rear  of  Ihe 
apparatiiB.  The  shootB,  however,  can  be  arranged 
HO  na  to  form  a  spoil  bank  on  each  side  of  the 
machine,  if  necessary,  inateftd  of  making  oue  in 

The  foiwu-d  motion  ia  effected  by  means  of 
another  endleaa  plntfonn  carried  over  a  set  of 
rollers  in  Ihe  lower  port  of  the  machine.  When 
oat  of  work  Ihia  platform  can  be  raiaed,  and  the 
machine  is  then  carried  on  a  set  of  wheels  by 
which  ita  transit  from  one  point  to  another  is 
pJTected.  He  env.vjlorcan  beaetloworkeitherBt 
an  upward  or  adusnwurJ  angle  of  inclination,  as 
well  as  at  a  dead  level  Altbon^li  this  is  only  to  be 
c  iniri  lered  Ds  a  model  mnebi no,  It  isnotsoamall  aa 
might  be  inutt^ed ;  it  uiessnrea  12  ft.  in  length, 
nicnvutea  a  widlh  of  5  ft.,  to  B  depth  of  3  fL,  and 
weighs  sboQt  4  tons. 

Tue  Belgian  moohino  to  which  we  have  referred 
waa  of  larger  dimenaionB,  being  35  ft  long,  cutting 
to  a  v,id[h  of  10  ft .  and  weighing  about  15  tons. 
Upon  oar  recent  viHit  to  Vioioria  slreot.  we  found 
the  mocluQe  at  work  on  Ihe  mound  of  rubbish 
we  bare  mentioned,  regularly  adrnncing  at  a  rate 
lit  tiavel  of  about  3  in.  per  minute.  "nierB  were 
nccasiunal  interruptions,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
large  blocks  of  paving  stone,  which  nalumlly 
jammed  the  picks ;  but  with  these  exceptiona  the 
Hnichine  worked  steadily  on.  briukbata  and  slates 
being  readily  disposed  of  by  the  picks  and  buckets. 
This  steam  eieavBtor  ia  l-eing  introduced  into 
England  by  Mr.  C.  F.  T.  Young,  of  Ihe  Adelpbi, 
whuis  preparing  working  drawings  of  the  machine, 
which,  with  a  detailed  deRcription.  wo  ahall  ahortly 
pbce  beloce  our  readers.— £n£fineerii.j. 

'Phe  New  Ttnkei.  in  Caicioo.— A  second  tunnel 
1  ia  to  be  built  under  the  Chicago  Eiver  at  Chi- 
cago, lor  the  purpose  of  conneeling  the  two  divi- 
■iona  of  the  city.  The  work  has  already  begnn. 
The  Chicago  TViuune  givoa  a  detailed  description 


of  the  proposed  tunnel,  from  which  we  lake  Ihe  fol- 
lowing lads  and  figures : 

"The  tunnel  is  to  te  placed  with  its  centre  line 
in  the  centre  of  La  Salle  streiet.  The  aoathem  ap- 
proaeh  is  to  begin  40  feet  north  of  the  north  Una 
of  Randolph  street,  and  the  north  approach  lo  ler- 
minate  at  the  sonlh  line  of  Michigan  atreeL  The 
bottom  of  the  tunnel,  or  top  of  invert,  in  the  centre 
of  tbo  rivet  ia  to  be  36  feet  below  low  water.  The 
grades  between  the  ends  ol  the  approocbea  and  Ihe 
centre  of  the  river  to  bo  oniform.  eicejit  on  the 
river  portion  of  Ihe  work,  where  it  will  be  less  than 
on  the  approaches.  The  tannel  under  the  river  ia 
to  consist  of  three  pasBageways.  The  cast  one  for 
fool  passengcra.  and  the  other  two  for  horsea  and 
vehicles  drawn  by  horses.     The  east  paaaageway  is 


passageway  is  lo  be  10  feet  The  other  ,  _^_ 
ways  are  lu  l>e  11  feet  n'ide,  their  inverts  lo  be  aeg. 
ments,  the  upper  arches  to  be  from  three  centrea  ; 
a  ttagging  course  of  1(J  inches  thick  is  to  be  laid 
eulirely  across  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the 
(unnel.  The  section  of  the  Innuel  above  described 
ia  to  extend  entirely  acrosa  the  river,  a  distance  of 
300  feeL  The  flagging  connte  over  the  top  of  the 
tunnel  will  extend  for  a  distance  of  SSO  feet  only, 
including  two  and  a  half  feet  to  be  built  under  each 
dock  wall  Beginning  at  a  point  150  feet  each  way 
from  Ihe  centre  line  of  the  river.  Ihe  section  of  the 
tunnel  changes  to  a  single  openiug  or  paasagewny. 
beginning  here  with  a  width  of  24  feet  4  inches,  and 
diminishing  to  a  width  of  19  feet  (i  inches,  in  n  dis- 
tanco  ofjO  feet,  or  to  points  190  feet  on  each  aide 
from  the  centre  line  of  the  river.  At  the  point 
150  feet  each  way  from  the  centre  line  of  the 
lirer.  the  centre  of  the'  aingle  paasageway  begin! 
with  a  height  between  the  top  of  the  mvert  and  the 
bottom  of  the  top  arch  of  21  feeL 

"  The  opening  approaches  to  the  tunnel  on  eAch 
side,  and  uio  passageway  for  horaes.  are  to  be  paved 
with  wooden  blook  pavement  (the  whole  diatauca 
being  l.SDO  lineal  feet),  resting  on  lake  shore  sand, 
in  the  manner  sboirn  on  plomt,  nnd  accordinc  to 
the  asiud  specilicBtionB  of  the  fioard  of  Publio 
Works  for  such  pavements. 

"The  contract  requires  that  the  river  ahoUba 
cnlirely  free  and  uuobstructed,  as  also  North  and 
Soath  Water  strcela,  by  the  1st  day  of  April,  1»71, 
and  the  tunnel  lo  be  completed  and  ready  for  pnb- 
liuuse  by  the  Isl  day  of  July,  1B71.  This  u  about 
the  seme  length  of  lime  employed  in  the  constno- 
tion  of  the  Washington  street  tunnel.  The  tolat 
cost  of  the  La  Salle  street  tunnel  ia  expected  to  ht 
upwards  of  «47C. 000." 

THE  Foot  BnnxiE  it  PiuacE.  — Our  reader* 
will  doubiless  remember  Ihot  in  June,  last  year, 
a  new  bridge  was  completed  and  opened  at  fngne. 
This  briilge— the  Franz  Joseph— was  dcsignedaod 
conslrnoted  by  Mr.  IL  M.  Ordisb,  of  Weslniinsler, 
ujKin   his   rigid  suspeukion  principle,  which  has 


The  a 


iridge  upcu  the  same  system  and 
iver — the   Moldau.      This    second'  bndce  is  lis 
foot  passengers  only,  and  has  the  peculiarity  of 


having  one  central  lower  and  two  abntineut  pion^ 
tbns  forming  two  ball  spans.  ThisKpecial  leatura 
was  necesaarj'.  in  consequence  of  lie  characler  of 
the  river  bed  and  otter  local  cousideraliona.  Thii 
bridge  baaaplaifurm  width  of  11  ft.,  and  each 
span  is  303  tl.  6  in.  in  the  elear.     The  works  of  the 


p  having  been  eompleteii,  it  wns  tested  "u  the 
iimI  aSd  of  Inflt  mnulb  bj  ft  mmniinaioii  ap- 
puintrd  by  the  nuinicipBlily.  under  the  Bnperin. 
teodent^e  of  the  reBidect  en^inef^r,  Mr.  Mnx  nni 
Eade.  The  test  lond  coneiiitcd  of  42.500  brir^ko, 
eqaivaleut  to  n  lond  of  4ST.G401bit,,  equnl  to  a, 
diilributed  lond  of  about  (i41ba.  per  square  foot. 
This  load  remnined  upon  the  plntfonu  for  one 
hour.  Diiriug  that  time  observaliiitis  were  mnde 
at  each  spaa;  theumiimnm  deflettion  van  61  in. 
and  Gf  in.  ret-peotiTely;  the  auchurHf'e  ehoins  ex- 
tended oyer  (Sthund^thof  anint^h.  Theestimo- 
led  deflection  vug  Tl  in.  On  Uie  24th  the  bridge 
wafi  cleared  of  its  lond,  when  the  perioantnt  set  van 
foaaA  to  be  hitif  an  inch,  the  auchomf^n  cbaius 
haviiig  returned  wilhin  (i,th  of  an  inch  to  Iheir 
Dtigioal  poailion.  The  bridge  is  found  to  be  e<- 
ceodingly  steady  nuder  uneven  londinR,  and  it  lias 
bean  exposed  to  benvy  gales  with  like  ceaults.— 

iwBRrci.  TiTBBtNEfi. — A.  corrcRpoildent  of  the 
"American  Odd   Fellow"  tbus  describes  the 
Uneii  ntied  in  the  SIoBtodoQ  Mill,  in  the  village 
.,jf  Coboes.  New  York:     -The  entire  nnmber  of 
loams  in  this  mill  iH  fourteen  bnndred  nnd  eighty- 
nix;  five  hundred  ot  nliicb  ore  located  on  the  first 

"These  looms  nnd  the  other  machinery  of  the 
mill  are  driven  by  three  imoionae  turbine  water 
wheels,  mude  by  the  Ames  Mauulactuiing  Com- 
pany, which  operate  the  main  shult,  and  possegs 
H>  '■KS'^K^te  driving  capacity  of  over  1,100- 
hinie-pdwer.  This  pit  having  an  extreme  depth 
of  40  ft.,  with  a  floor  25  ft.  from  the  surface, 
wbii'h  hideu  the  wnt«r  wheels  from  a  tup  view,  is, 
In  reality,  an  nndei^cTonud  two  story  bnildiug. 
Three  inammolh  cast  iron  cylinders,  H  tl.  each  in 
dumeler.  convey  the  water  from  the  canal  on  the 
licsl  Bide  of  the  building  to  the  wheeU;  the 
tolume  of  water  being  regulated  by  a  sort  of  tiller 
kieated  in  the  pit,  and  connected  with  flood-gates. 
The  perjwndicittar  shaft  of  each  turbine  is  con- 
nected »ilh  the  main  shaft  by  bevelled  gear,  and 
the  united  power  exerted,  if  ho  applied,  would 
reverse  the  motion  r>i  tbe  great  Burden  water 
whed  at  Troy,  nnd  drive  the  machinery  of  a  good- 
sited  luauufuclory  besides,  Tbo  shnfl  to  which 
this  wondrous  i>ower  is  applied  is  supported  by 
three  gmnite  abutments,  and  forma  tbe  axis  uf 
siiponderniis  driving  pulleys.  12  ft.  each  in  diame- 
ter. The  immense  belts  vhicb  mdiato  lo  all  parts 
of  the  building  are  in  keeping  with  the  massive 
pnlleyit  and  gearing.  These  are  each  two  feet 
wide,  and  tbe  longest  one  reaching  ti]  tbe  fifth 
star}*,  measures  nearly  200  ft.  At  the  north  end 
of  the  pit,  two  rotary  force  pumps  are  located, 
which,  in  case  of  lire,  can  I>e  inelanlly  geared  to 
tbf  main  shaft  by  means  of  a  sliding  cog-wheel, 
and  are  jointly  capable  of  throwing  six  thousand 
gallons  of  water  per  hour. 

MolCT  Cenib  Tcnxki. — The  long  tunnel  popu- 
larly known  as  that  of  Mont  Cenis,  renllyposBca 
below  a  different  mounlAin.  It  cnimects  Ibe  tail- 
«mya  of  Italy,  converging  at  tbe  town  of  Susa,  at 
thebot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Alps,  with  the 
nilwaya  of  France,  at  present  terminating  at  the 
village  of  St  Maurice,  in  Savoy,  webt  of  the 
iBOge.  The  mode  of  driving  this  tunnel  has  been 
before  described;  at  present  I  have  simply  to  note 
''  giess.  The  total  length  of  actual  lunne]  is 
metres,  say  7}  English  miles;  the  ag^r^gate 


length  of  the  driftneys,  completed  from  each  end, 
iul0,59S  metres,  or  tf  miles;  so  that  there  is  olUy 
one  mile  of  driftway  to  tiniah;  the  rate  ofprogreBS 
being  from  3(  to  4  yards  a  day,  the  piercings  from 
end  lo  end  may  be  eipecled  early  in  Ihe  spring  of 
1871.  The  enlargement  to  full  size  and  the  lining 
of  the  tunnel,  is  slwoys  kept  up  to  about  300  yards 
behind  the  headings  in  each  direction.  Aasumiog 
that  Ihe  tunnel,  with  tbe  deep  cutting  apploncheH 
nt  each  end.  will  be  finished  in  the  course  of  tbe 
year  1871,  it  will  have  occupied  thirteen  years  in 
construction,  ata  cost  not  less  than  four  miUioua 
sterling. — Engijiterini). 

A  Bio  Canal  Schemi.  — The  CaUfomia  Com- 
missioners on  Swamp  and  Land  Iteclamation 
have  reported  fiivorably  upon  a  project  for  nn 
G3:tensive  canal  through  a  portion  ol  tbe  Sacra- 
mento valley.  This  report  with  the  estimate*!  lo 
follow  it  will  be  made  the  bosa  of  a  bill  providing 
for  the  issue  of  «4.0OO,0UO  of  StAte  bonds,  to  be 
paid  by  a  tax  levied  on  tbe  reclaimed  lands.  Such 
a  project  says  the  "Sao  Francisco  Bulleiin."  isof 
doubtful  constitutionality,  even  if  it  were  poUlia, 
which  it  is  not,  to  loan  tbe  State  credit  (or  so  Urge 
a.  sum,  or  for  ajiy  sum  whatever,  in  bchalfof  alocol 
nnd  private  improvement, 

THE  Ikdubitios  Phockss.— Mr,  Bonsome's  me- 
thod of  water-proofing  walls  by  menns  of  suc- 
cessive solutions  of  silicate  of  soda  and  chloride  of 
calcium,  which  has  been  applied  with  so  much 
KQCcess  to  many  public  and  private  buildings  in 
England,  is  being  used  extensively  in  India  to 
arrest  the  decay  of  many  brick  structures  npon 
mlways  in  thatuonntir.  AmoDgsiotliew  we  may 
note  the  Waree  Bunder  Works,  upon  the  great 
Indian  Peninsula  Ilailway,  which  were  constructed 
of  such  inferior  material  that  a  rapid  deterioration 
Hperdily  followed  the  construction  of  tbe  works, 
and  the  crumbling  of  the  bricks  left  no  alternative 
appnrentsavetbatofrebnilding.  It  was.  however, 
(ietermined  to  experiment  with  Mr.  Rnnsome's 
process,  end,  accordingly,  in  ISCS,  it  was  exten- 
oively  applied  to  tbe  tailing  bnildings.  with  the 
resnlt  of  effectually  stopping  the  decay,  and  of 
placing  so  fine  ond'hard  a  surrace  npon  the  bricka 
Lhat  the  material,  which  before  could  be  crumbled 
by  the  touch,  ifceived  a  surface  eo  hard  as  to  resist 
the  scratching  from  n  steel  point  In  this  manner 
extensive  workshops  and  a  chimney  shaft  were,  at 
an  insignificant  outlay,  rescued  from  dealructiou 
and  rendered  sound  and  du[Sbte.~£^iieerin^. 


^e: 


rE  Metaixttbut  of  Iboh  and  Stxei.,  Tbedbett- 
Oil.     AND     PbaCTICAI,  :     IH     AIJ.    ITS     BtUKCHlS, 

WITH  Special  REFsaEHCE  to  AnEiuriN  M,iteiiuui 
AND  PnocxiSEO.  By  E.  S.  Osborn,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
festior  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  in  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, Easton,  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia ;  H. 
C.  Baird.    18G9. 

The  metallurgy  of  iron  has  lately  hod  very 
much  thought  expended  upon  it,  yet  the  subject 
is  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  the  number  of  re- 
sults EcieutiScally  determined  and  aystematioaUy 
arranged  is  so  small  that  metallutgiHlo,  nroles- 
aional  or  practical,  all  welcome  very  eagerly  any 
additions  to  our  sioek  of  knowledge.  We  hoped 
when  we  saw  this  ponderous  volume  of  nearly  one 
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titnaannil  pngeii.  ^y  Ftotemor  Oxhr<ni,  nnt  only  to 

I   laxH  much  tlint  shonli)  lie  new  and  rulanble.  but  a 

,    work  that  should  ootrecUy  represmt  the  Btateof  the 

I    Anieriran  iron  indiuttry.     The  least  thnt  conld  be 

npceWd  of  inch  a  work  trHS  thAt  it  should  be  a 

eorefUl  and  nocurste  Ttmunf  of  the  most  impnr- 

tent  fiJ^  TelatJngtathoKUhJeot.  aadtfaatit  should 

be  nniiten  is  on  intelligible  style.     In  peraning 

the  boo  kwe  were  aony  to  find  all  our  hopentudel- 

pectBtiouii  speedily  »nd  entirely  dimppoinletl. 

From  theprefaee  weleam  that  Professor  Osboro 
first  intended  simply  ti>  re-edlt  Mr.  Overoinn's 
treatise  on  iron,  but  finding  it  impowribio,  on  a 
"thorough  emminiition,"  to  tanks  it  represent 
oorrectly  the  pretont  etnnd-point  of  iron  metalliir- 
Ry,  he  Uierefore  wrote  "awork  (ilinost  entirely 
different  In  method  and  in  miitter."  "There  wax. 
nevertheless,  so  much  mnterial  in  Ur  Orerroau's 
book  which  woe  asefut,"  we  read  in  the  prefbi^n, 
*'  that  it  has  bean  iutrudaeed  and  acknowledged, 
either  by  the  use  of  hia  nanie  or  by  encloiius 
the  quoted  matter  in  bracketit."  The  "so  mncb 
material"  referred  t4)  comprises  over  three-fourths 
of  OTennnn'H  work,  mnking  fnlly  one-half  of  Oe- 
hom'R,  with  Overman's  original  illaetrations.  as 
published  in  1830.  and  we  were  nurprieed  to  find 
the  nomeroiiB  and  well-known  innccniacieB  end 
blnnders  of  Overmnn  retained  in  full 

For  instonee  :  In  the  original  work  appeared  an 
tmpomihle  analysis  of  peat  aHhes,  which  was,  per- 
haps, s.  miHprinL  But  Dr.  ORhoia  seems  to  hsTe 
anch  implieit  conHdenoe  in  Oremlnn  as  to  drem 
it  uaaece«nary  to  quention  any  of  his  statements, 
an  here  (pa);e  1S()  we  hare  perpetoaled  an  aunlysiH 
ofpeatntib^  of  unheard-of  compoBiiion,  contuin- 
ia^  DO  km  tlua  1331  per  cent,  of  oddly  comhined 
iliKTedients.  An  error  once  started  is  hard  to  stop, 
and  this  absurd  statement  once  more  revived  le 
destined,  doubtless,  to  meet  ns  often.  It  hoa  nl- 
ready  fbnnd  ite  way  into  the  oolnmne  of  a  promin- 
ent technical  jonmal.  the  "Engineering  and  Min- 
ing Journal,"  where  the  article  on  peat  was  given 
in  full  with  editorial  approval. 

Welter's  law.  that  "  the  amonnt  of  heat  libera- 
ted by  the  cbemicnt  combination  of  variona  sub- 
Hanoes  with  oxygen  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
amonnt  of  oxygon  conimmod,"  long  since  proved 
to  be  inaccarste.  is  retained  by  Oabom  as  "one 
of  the  most  naeful  inculcations  of  chemistry"  (uAge 
i46i. 

Orermnn's  work  contains,  it  is  tme,  many  use- 
ful practical  detnila  of  tlie  mnuafiLrtnre  of  iron, 
but  ia  wofully  deficient  and  inaccnrate  in  the 
ecientific  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  fact  that 
any  one  shonld  endeavor  to  build  np  a  work  on 
aneh  a  foundation  does  not  promise  well  tor  the 
mperstmctnre. 

The  first  chapter  in  the  book,  on  the  general 
principles  of  thecbemislry  of  iron,  is.  doubtlegs, 
original  with  Professor  Onboru,  at  least  it  hod 
tiever  been  onr  lot  to  meet  with  anything  ao  re- 
markable in  chemical  or  metallurgical  literature 
elaeivhero.  It  ia,  perhaps,  the  most  incoherent, 
ohcourtN  incorrect,  end  puerile  chemical  ptodac- 
tinn  that  haa  been  written  xince  the  dsya  of  the 
ftlcbemintfl.  With  the  intentioa  of  makinff  himaetf 
Intelligible  to  the  most  ignorant  of  hia  roidem.  he 
playfully  ciiHb  carbonic  acid  the  rust  of  tnrhon, 
tnalogoun  to  the  rust  oF  iron.  He  atatea  incident- 
ally that  hent  will  eipel  oiyceu  completely  from 
oxide  of  iron— a  statement  ao  manifestly  futae  as 
to  need  no  refut]iiion.  On  combnitinn  his  ideas 
tie  ludicrously  rague.     It  is  clear  to  him  that 


bonic  oiirle,  being  the  product  of  the  partial  o' 
idaUon  of  carbon,  is  a  combuvtible  gae  ;  not.  ho* 
ever,  bocauae  it  is  capable  of  combiniitg  with  m  . 
oiygen,  hat  because  "carbon  is  conaumahle,  and 
oiy^Bn.  aa  we  have  said.  anppnTt*  vomhiiBlton ; 
nil  the  conditions  therefore  of  Same  or  ire  exlnt 
in  carbonic  oxide."  Catbonio  acid,  being  the 
product  of  the  complete  oxidallon  of  carbon,  will 
not  bam.  The  Profeaaor.  duly  recognising  the 
fact,  is  pn/Eled  to  know  the  reason  why  ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  hia  theory,  it  ought  to  l)e  more  combusti- 
ble than  carlHima  oxide.  It  remains,  notwilh- 
Htanding,  obstinate  in  its  combnstihilily,  and 
he  ia  forced  to  content  himself  with  calling 
the  fact  "an  anomaly."  We  can  imagine,  when 
the  Profeaaor  conlemiilates  the  combustibility 
of  hydrogen,  how  saivriscd  he  muat  be  that 
water  does  not  bum !  He  shonld  pernse  aa  aoon  as 
he  con  some  elementary  work  on  combustion,  and 
meuntime  rest  satlHGed  with  the  reflection  thnt 
what  haa  been  already  completely  burnt  cannot  be 
bnmt  again. 

The  looseneaa  of  style  in  which  the  l>ook  is 
written  is  apparent  on  every  pf^e.  For  inatance, 
on  page  25  we  rend  :  •■  It  (phosphoric  acidi  com- 
bines with  the  iron,  to  the  greut  vexation  of  ths 
manutucturer,"  Phosphotonm  not  phosphoric. 


,ts. 


The  oxide  ofnilicoo  ia  silica  or 
hich  is  inaccnrtite  ;  what  ia  meant  ia, 
that  ailica  is  an  oxideof  silicon—"  and  silica  ia  the 
Hubatance  slUcon  combined  with  oxygen,  making 

Tile  following  sentence,  on  page  158.  may  be 
aaid  to  bo  well  mixed  ;  "The  properly  siied  cm- 
cible  baTii^  been  lahen,  line  the  inttritn  vitb 
charcoal  powdered  and  mixed  with  water,  or  water 
and  molansea.  or  molossea  alone,  previoosly  well 
mixed  with  the  coal  and  the  latter  tnorongbly  ttit- 
orated  into  the  mass  in  the  mortar."  Ur.  Dixon, 
the  well-known  crucible  maker  of  Jersey  City,  will, 
perhaps,  be  surprised  to  find  himaelf  qnoled  as 
Baying  |p.  540),  "that  the  nearer  a  cjuciblecomef 
to  being  all  plumbogo,  the  quicker  it  will  melt." 

The  particnhirs  of  originiJ  experiments  are  for- 
tunately very  rare  in  the  book,  na  Dr.  l>sbom 
aeems  to  be  incapable  of  judging  correctly  of  the 
reaults  be  obUtias.  From  three  ex  perimeute,  tried 
on  ailiciouB,  ai^llaceons,  and  calcareous  ores,  he 
ooncludes  that  any  of  these  ores,  on  being  strong- 
ly heated  in  a  crucible  with  a  well-fitting  cover, 
without  the  addition  of  carbon  or  any  tedaejiig 
agent,  will  become  partially  reduced  to  tnetalUs 
iron,  the  amount  of  the  reduction  being  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  time  present.  We  du  nut 
give  his  conclusions  in  bia  own  words— they  are 
too  obscure ;  but  we  have,  we  believe,  conecUy 
interpreted  his  meaning.  Dr.  Osborn  inu*t  net 
expect  to  overthrow  so  easily  the  aocnmulatod  ovi- 
denca  of  generations,  that  oxide  of  iron,  whether 
in  the  presenco  of  silica,  clay,  or  lime,  cannot  b« 
decomposed  by  heat  alone. 

The  directions  given  for  the  analyses  of  oran 
fuels,  and  flaxes,  are  entirely  BUperfluona  For 
one  acquainted  with  chemical  methods  they  ar» 
crude  nnd  inaeourate,  and  to  one  not  foroiliar 
with  chemical  manipulntion  they  must  be  utterly 
inexplicable.  The  ProfeEsoc's  own  ideas  of  chem- 
ical analyais  are  evidently  very  vague.  He  divides 
the  "wot  assay."  for  instance,  Tnto,  first,  volu- 
metric aasay ;  second,  uhemical  analyHis.  It  will, 
donbtless,  be  new  to  many  that  voluiUetrid  is  M 
bu  diaUngulsht'd  from  chemical  analyHis. 
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The  confoiiioii  kdA  misuse  of  Itieutific  l«rms  is 
•  peculiar  Teature  of  the  work.  On  page  316,  we 
are  iiiTnimed  Ihat  ibe  tunmce  ia  divided  into  four 
zonex  of  tptcifii:  heal,  meuning  specifiu  apliou,  for 
whiub  blnuder  Percj  is  niRde  r^ipuiudble  ou  pB{;e 
3:iB.  Oo  page  ISfi  we  read  :  ■■  The  epecitic  grorily 
of  &  cord  of  wood  is  from  two  to  three  thomuind 
ponndB."  This  is  relaiued  from  OTermon.  On 
pitgi:  il,  moueiinie  auiil  ia  culled  mtuiganese  ucid. 
*or  pure  oiide  of  iron  ipnRe  143)  wo  read  oiide  ol 
pure  taalUalile  iron.  Delrnfuialion  of  xubatauces  ii 
VHd  for  delielUm  (page  117;.  On  page  1C9  we 
'Imu  of  a  protosBlt  beiog  rtducrd  to  »  ECBquirall. 
On  p*gea  133  and  913,  chjwnic  iron  on  is  calleil 
Ariimale  rf  iron. 

.Bcientifle  nonienplBtnre  has  been  enriched  by 
Mm  Pmfcsaor  with  some  original  temi&,  taeh  bb, 
•BWrtuibd  and  carhu-oxgfjaialtd  anide  iron !  (pp. 
VBi,  lUJ.  (/udJify  </  beat  m  said  to  me&n  letnpem- 
far«  (p.  -OS), 

la  the  prefitoe,  Dr.  Osbom  acknowledges  that  in 
the  chnpler  on  the  BperiiJ  properties  ot  ir(>n  and 
ita  POlupoundit  he  hiw  been  greally  indebted  to 
Poroy's   work.     Any  one  familinr  with   thenble 

rltmect  of  this  subject  by  Perry  will  be  inceuFied 
the  wny  his  atatumeijlii  and  e^rlmrntH  have 
BWU  iniaquoted.  It  loots  an  if  Di.  Oebom  had 
.tanud  OTN  the  leaves  of  Percy'ii  book  and  taken 
iihit«iiceK  at  random,  without  regard  to  Iheii  con- 
nwlion  or  relative  importance,  olwaya  altering 
tbe  laogange  to  the  detriment  of  the  idea.  We 
give  u  f«w  quotations  by  way  of  illostnition  :  We 
rrad  in  Percy's  work  (■■  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and 
SteeL"  London.  1864).  page  IS:  -'By  washing 
■he  residue  the  arsenic  is  separated  aH  soluble  al- 
Wine  UMDiale,  while  pure  ee^qnioiide  of  iron  is 
,kft."  Osbom  (page  1U7) ;  "  On  washing  the  re- 
"" —  pure  alknlme  orsenio  is  removed  and  pure 
.  oxide  of  iron  lemaiBS."  Percy  (pp.  98-100) 
i»e«  the  details  of  sis  eiperinients  on  the  rednC' 
of  the  protoiida  of  iron  by  carbon. 


^o 


from  which  is  proved  that  -'only  two  equiTalents 
of  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  tribanic  silicate  can  be 
reduced  by  csrbou."  Osbom  (page  llljdid  not 
•ee  llie  drift  of  the  eiperinieata  and  nverlooked 
the  result,  and  bos  given  merely  a  condensed  nc- 
oount  of  the  first  ex;>erimeut  with  this  reaolt : 
"Produet ;  wellmelted  buttons  of  while  iron."  At 
the  coucluBion  of  an  interesting  series  of  experi- 
mealG  bj  Percy  on  the  oarburizalion  of  malleable 
iton  by  means  of  hydrogen  which  has  passed  over 
cliarcoal at ariMlbeat.be says:  '-TbeqiieKtions sug- 
gested by  this  point  are,  Did  hydrogen  under  these 
coaditiona  lake  up  any  carbon,  or  was  the  Kaeeoua 
compound  of  carbon  which  caused  the  carburiia- 
tiou  of  the  iron  simply  evolved  from  the  chaicoal 
employed?"  ■"The  quEslion  arises," according  to 
Osbom,  ■'  tVns  It  from  the  hydrogen  mecbanioilly 
biking  up  carbon,  or  was  it  from  hydrogen  elimi- 
natinK,  hy  some  chemical  affinity,  the.  so  lo  speak. 
Went  carbon  of  the  charcoal,  and  thus  oharged 
with  cnrtiou,  pansiug  over  to  the  piece  and  car- 
buriiingit?"  Such  a  jumble  of  words  may  con- 
vey an  ideo  lo  Dr.  Osbom,  but  will  not  edify  many 
of  bi*  reuderK 
la  lite  cliaptar  on  iron  ores.  Dana  is  also  miR- 

8 noted.  Vv  read  Ip  43):  "Dhdb  includeB  all 
leee  varittiee''  (bog-iron  ore,  ele.)  "under  the 
apecific  name  of  Limonite."  In  Dana's  '-.System 
of  Mineralogy,"  18C9,  page  173,  we  ruiid  under 
limonite :  "Onlj  part  of  stalactitic  limoDitc, 
bwwu  or  yellow  oolue,  bog  ore,  and  cluy  iron- 
le  belong  bore." 


InRtances  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  of 
this  system  of  garbling  extracts  without  rcgHrd  to 
the  author's  meooing,  but  w«  forbear.  We  must 
not  forget  to  mention  that  the  element  fluorine, 
which  hoa  np  to  the  present  time  defied  all  efforld 
made  to  isolate  it,  has  been  recognized  by  Dr.  Os- 
bom. •'  Liberated  fluorine"  from  cryoUte,  we  ara 
informed  incidentally,  attacked  clay  crucibles  lo 
such  a  degree  that  the  use  of  crymite  had  to  Le 
abaudoned  at  Ibe  American  Steel  Works,  Brook- 
lyn 1 

The  book  ia  also  sadly  defioient  in  regard  to  re- 
cent improvtmeola  in  tbamanufiictnreoliron.  On 
the  important  subject  of  coking,  we  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  Overman's  work,  nothing  but  the  single 
method  used  at  the  Cambria  Woiks.  Pa.,  forcoMni; 
in  heaps.  The  Isi^e  number  of  coking  furnaces 
that  have  come  into  nse  in  the  last  twenty  years 
have  been  completely  ignored.  Du  roasting  of 
ores  we  have,  in  the  way  of  novelty,  merely  tba 
three  methods  of  Uhistrations.  given  in  Petilgand 
it  Eonoa's  appendix  to  the  French  translation  ot 
Percy.  The  many  new  forms  of  ronstiog-kilns 
in  which  waste  gases  are  used  are  entirely  omilled. 
Westman's  kilns,  iuLrodnced  into  this  country  by 
Mr,  Hewitt,  might  have  been  at  least  mentioned. 
as  the  book  has  "  special  reference  lo  American 
mnteriola  and  processes." 

Bteel  is  discussed  and  dismissedinSTpngeB.  We 
find  here  no  reference  to  the  Siemens-Martin  pro- 
cess, and  the  Bessemer  process  ua  pracUsea  in 
America  in  not  once  mentioned. 

In  lact,  one  would  infer  from  Osbom *e book  tbnt 
the  mBDufocture  of  iron  and  sleel,  since  Overman's 
treatise  was  pubUshed,  had  been  praclicnlly  at  a 
atdnd-Atill  An  attempt  baa  been  made,  it  is  title. 
to  bring  that  work  up  lo  date,  but  with  so  little 
care,  indnstiy.  and  research,  that  the  new  hook  ia 
hardly  better  thou  tbe  old. 

We  feel  that  such  a  work  Bs  this  cannot  be 
severely  enough  condemned.  Reviving  a  bad 
book  that  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
obtivioni  and  taking  it  ns  a  groundwork,  the  author 
hoa  added  but  little  that  is  nricful  and  much  that  ie 
false,  thcwhole  being  written  in  a  most  incoherent, 
slovenly  style. 

THE   pMSflUTia     SXWIOE    SiBTEH   TrKATED   WITB 
BSFBHENCE   to   PcBUC  HtiLTH,    Aoni<-CLTUC». 

*ND  N*noiiii.  EcoROMT.  By  Dr.  G.  Zmrvna. 
Translated  by  Dr.  F.  Coab.  of  Philadelphia.  With 
an  introduction  to  Captain  Crab.  T.  LiEDNtia'a 
"Pneuninlic  Sewage  SyBtBro."  Cologne.  18C0. 
For  Bole  by  Van  Nostrand 

Besides  the  snbjecls  ennmeiated  in  the  title, 
tbia  pamphlet  describee  the  sewage  systems  em- 
ployed in  different  conulrios,  and  estimates  their 
relative  sanitary  and  economical  values. 

I'ke  Pneumalio  System  here  proposed  for  large 
towns  is  certainly  very  complete  in  its  design. 

THE    Dbt    EiBTH   Ststem.     By  H.  J.  &,  J.  W. 
GinnLESTONK.      London :  K.   &  F.   N.   Spok. 
1869.    For  sale  by  Van  Nostrnnd. 

This  is  an  sble  elucidation  of  the  merils  of  the 
earth  closet,  already  somewhat  familiar  to  people 
of  this  country. 

ATrEATISB  OM  RoLUTFBSmo  roR  THB  MtN-p- 
r*CTiTiut  or  InoB.  Bv  Petkb  TrsnEK,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  Mines.  Tmiis- 
Inled  and  adapted  by  Jons  B.  Psarse,  Melallnr- 
gist  Engineer  and  Manager  at  tbu  Works  of  tba 
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FvnnBfWania  Steel  Company,  Kew  YuA  ;  D.  Vua 
KoEtrand  Pulilifiher. 

1  he  Eabjert  oT  Toll-tUTniiig  bne  teen  so  Emntilj 
tin.tcd  in  all  the  hodkn  wliiob  have  ili^scrled  the 
mamiflteluie  of  mm  that  veiy  Utile  tbiit  is  naciul 
c«n  be  glentted  frrim  ibeir  p  gee.  None  of  the 
Lite booknon  the  Biibjcctp(^ii:nratiiui.  . 
than  wax  ^tven  bv  Kimlen  iit]H41,  though 
(hut  lime  i.'Xtraormnarj'  piogiesEihDB  been  made  in 

The  chief  cfTciimd  of  this  neclect  of  this  Titol 
binnch  of  iniluHtiy  is^  in  my  opinioD.  to  be  found 
inihe  fact  that  Iboea  who  have  late);  wiitten  ou 
iron  metallurgy  hsTS  not,  ns  a  mle,  been  pncticiLl 
melaltnrgists.  Lut  only  mefaillui^ciLl  cliemiHIs, 
tind,  therefore.  Ihey  huve  neijleclea  as  trivial  such 
things  as  paases,  or,  jierhajis,  bnve  even  held  it 
lenoath  their  dii^ity  to  wiite  about  theni. 

The  trantlaloT  bus  added  Dmny  ^scUcul  and 
Tttlnable  enggehtioDii  to  the  work.  The  text  in  il- 
Inslmted  by  OTiwnrdB  of  10  wood-cnta,  and  on  atlas 
of  ten  (urge  folio  jilalea. 

I  EON  Tbow>  Bridoes  ron  Railbouis.  Melhoils 
of  calcQlaling  Ktrains,  with  a  cDQiparieon  of  tho 
nioBt  prominent  TmBH  Bridges,  and  new  formalBB 
for  bridge  compola,tiUDH  ;  fUso  the  economical  an- 
gles for  stmtH  and  ties.  By  Brevet-Col.  Wu.  E. 
Meebiu,  D.  S.  a.     New  York  :  D.  Vuu  Noslrand. 

It  is  impofisible  to  overmte  tbe  importance  of  a, 
eleiirundecBtanding  of  tliia  subject,  especially  by 
railway  engineers. 

As  iron  nnd  steel  supersede  wood  in  bridge  con- 
struction, and  spans  are  increnaed  beyolid  all  lor- 
mer  precedent,  the  necessity  for  ecounmy  in  use  of 
mat«riBl|  nod  foi  a  proper  ^rtribuiinti  of  it,  is 
({reater  than  ever. 

Tbe  custom  is  by  fartoo  common  to  build  a  trusH 
bridge  without  regard  to  proportionate  Etrains. 
Boms  empirical  formula  by  appliention  of  which 
the  greatest  forces  are  met,  is  mode  to  do  service 
for  M  like  parts  of  the  same  stnieture.  In  this 
■?  ay  wooden  bridges,  hks  Ihe  Burr,  Howe,  and 
Town's  lattice,  are  overloaded  with  timber  at  the 
centre,  or  else  poorly  supplied  with  material  at  the 
t  nda.  The  rude  formnfiis  by  which  these  moder- 
f  to  spans  W(re  made  safe  hail  been  made  so  by  Ihe 
corrections  grodoally  BUggested  by  previous  diaas- 

Now  that  there  is  a  growing  ambition  to  accom- 
plish clear  spans  of  600  or  60U  faet,  it  is  more  than 
«vor  necessary  to  investigate  the  nature  and 
Mtnount  of  the  forces  to  be  met. 

Col.  Merrill's  book  affords,  by  easy  matbemali- 
cnl  pTOoesses,  the  moat  satistactoirmetbodii  of  de- 
termining the  forces  residing  in  the  various  parts 
of  our  leiuiing  varieties  of  American  Truss  Bridges. 
His  analyses  include  the  Bollman.  Fink,  Post, 
linnrille,  Murphy. Whipple,  and  the  Triangular 
bridges. 

The  book  is  of  quarto  form  and  well  illastrated. 

AHasd-Book  or  PnicncAL  TELEomrBT.  By 
B.  S.  CuLLEY,  Engineer  to  the  Electric  and 
International  Telegraph  Company.  Published 
with  the  sanction  of  tlie  Chairman  and  DirectorH 
of  the  Electric  and  Inteniational  Telegraph  Coi 
pany,  and  adopted  by  the  Denarlment  of  Tele- 
graphs lor  India.  Fourth  edition  revised  ar^' 
enhirged.     New  York:  D.Von  Nosttand.  publisbi 

ThiH  is  a  thoroughly  scieutiGc  treatise,  but  may 
be  read  with  ease  and  profit  by  the  most 
tific  reader. 


The  author  begins  with  Ihe  rudiniFutary 
pheuomemi  of  electricity,  but  embraces  witbm  tho 
limitM  of  his  treatise  some  of  the  most  iuiricale 
pioblems  of  practicid  telegraphy. 

The  theorj'  and  practice  of  detecting  faolls  in 
Kobmarine  cables  will  prove  especially  inlerBsting 
to  the  general  scientific  render. 


W", 


!  Stabs?  or  a  Treatise  o 
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LvLE.     London  ;    Saufsoh  L<iw.  Son  &■  Uahstoh. 
1670.    For  sale  by  Van  Nosttand. 

Within  the  last  two  years  three  or  fonr  books 
have  appeared  designed  to  aid  tbe  Bludent  in  as- 
tronomy in  tracingthe  consCeUaiiooa. 

Tbe  volume  belors  us  is  the  most  stliacltTe- 
lookiug  star  guide  we  have  ever  seen,  and.judgiliR 
from  its  abundance  of  illustrations,  we  should 
Ihink  it  quite  as  serviceable  as  the  best  of  ita  pte- 
decesHors. 

IGmo  volome,  and  contains  100  engrav- 


_.  Phybicai,  Geoobapht.  By  Rrttb 
r,  Jb.,  F.  K-  G,  8.  Edinburgh  nod 
London :  W.  A  A.  K,  Johubioh.  ISVa  For  sale 
by   Von  Nosljand. 

A  brief  ontline  of  the  science  of  physical  geoft- 
raphy  is  presented  in  this  Utile  work.  It  is  evi- 
dently designed  for  beginners.  The  ontlioes  of 
tbe  whole  subject  are  well  presented,  and  inuceat 
and  comparnlively  inexpenaive  volanie. 

No  dii^rams  or  maps  ar«  given  in  tbe  book. 

A  New  SiaTEM  or  Venttlatioii,  which  has  been 
tborou^bly  tested  niider  the  p^tronafia  of 
muiy  distinguished  persons,  being  adapted  to 
parlors,  dining  rooms,  sleeping  rooms,  kitchens, 
basements,  celtaie.  vaults,  school  and  court  rooms, 
priHDUB.  bospilals.  restauranta.  coal  mines,  ships, 
steamboats,  elf...  etc. 

A  book  for  the  household. 

Third  edition,  enlarged  with  new  iUnatrnUons  by 
Hknry  A.  GouoE.  New  York:  D.  Von  Nostroud, 
IMTO. 

REPORTS  OK  OsaEBVATIONS  OT  THE  ToT*I,  Ecl.IP«S 
OF  THE  Sun,  Auoubt  71b,  1869.  eoiiducted  un- 
der Ihe  direction  of  Commodore  B.  F.  Sanub,  tl. 
a.  N.,  Snperindendest  of  the  United  Slates  Navnl 
Oliservalory,  WaBbington,  D.  C.  Washington 
Government  Printiiig  Office.  1860.  For  sale  by 
D.  Van  Kostrand. 

The  details  of  the  work,  under  Goreniment  di- 
rection, upon  the  great  eclipse,  arc  set  forth  in  a 
handsome  qiuirio  of  two  hundred  pages,  and  illus- 
trated with  twelve  pboto-litbographa  and  several 

The  completeness  of  the  equipmunts  of  tbe  ob- 
serving parts,  and  tbe  favornlile  conditions  of 
[KtsitioD  and  weather  under  which  tbe  work  was 
accomplished,  mate  Che  present  report  a  desirable 
addition  to  scientific  libraries. 

NoTTcE  op  RoiniLiNa's  Bbokieb.  From  "Engi- 
neering," Jari.,  IB70.~Not  only  are  tbevarioui 
portions  of  the  stmctures  described,  the  strains 
upon  every  part  under  varying  conditions  elabora- 
ted, but  the  weights  and  costs  sro  flgur«d  out 
to  the  minutest  degree. 

In  this  careful  manner  several  examples  of  large 
span  bridges  are  dealt  with,  and  tbe  volume  con- 
cludes with  a  page  or  two   of  descriptions,  aud 
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■om«  dsRJgas  of  short  span  bridf^sA.  in  whicli  ^ra 
Cdbl^  me  intntdnceil  lu  auiiliury  meaiu  of  anp- 
port  io  coimection  iritb  the  tnui'ea. 

The  wbole  of  [he  work,  brief  tliuagb  It  is,  benrs 
npna  ev^rj  psRO  thri  trnre  of  a  luai-ter  in  bin  pro- 
wsBinn,  and  of  one  especinllj.  who,  luriving  nt 
naolts  in  Iha  simpldGt  aud  moat  trraigbtforniird 
yay.  hud  the  power,  alao,  of  ounreying  his  idoas 
clearly. 

Tbe  book  itself  is  well  prodneed.  the  enoravings 
Iwun ti full jr  eie looted,  and  poH»>efi8iug  uU  the  merit 
of  eumplete  working  diuwuigs, 

ATRBtTiBB  OS  Obb  DBposrw.  By  BEuiaMtn 
Von  Cutt*.  Professot  of  (jeology  in  the  RnyiJ 
liuhDol  of  Mmes,  Freibrrg.  GeruHLiiy,  trnDHluted 
from  the  second  Oermiui  edition  by  Fubokruik 
Paime.   Jr.,  Uicing    Engiueer,    reviaeil    by    the 

Jothnr.  with  numcrona  iUttBttilionB.  New  York; 
t.  Van  Kotstrttnii,  1870. 
'  _  The  first  hnndrtd  pjigBa  of  this  Tnlnabls  work 
fan  derottsd  to  a  (leGcripUon  of  ihi  vuriouH  forma 
E  H  metallifeToas  depoaiui  and  a  diHcuHbion  of  the 
E  &w>rie<t  of  their  foruiation. 

The  latter  pnriinn  of  the  book,  or  "special 
i  tffir"  OB  the  Hutlior  tenne  it.  di^auribex  minutely 
I  nie  ore  beds  of  Europe,  and  their  geologicul  nir- 
['  loundiugR. 

It  is  well  painted.  Dbandantly  illustrated,  nndis 
•  vaJunble  addition  to  the  lileruturo  of  euonoinio 
gwlcgj'. 

TBE  Chemicil  FoacEB— HriT,  LtoHr  and  Elko- 
TBlcn'r.    With  their  appUcntinn  to  tha  cj|iiin- 
j^,  liquefBction  and  Tii|}orization  of  solidH  ',  the 
r  ^team-eugine,    photogmpby,   Epectmm  analpiiH, 
Cfa«  galvaniu  battery,  eleclro-platmg.  tfaeelectrical 
Blnminauun  of   light-hou-ied,  the    Hre-alarm    of 
^tiliM.  tlie  atlanljo  telegraph.      An  introductiou  to 
''Chemital  Physips."      DoBigo^d  for  the  use  of 
I  •eademies.  eollegei,   and  meiliral  achooU     Dlna- 
I  teted  with  uumeroaa  engrAvingn.  and  coDtoining 
T  ■  flopiouB  lists  of  fliperi meats,  wi lb   direciions  for 
[  MBpaiiiig  thein.     by  Thoua^  Bi/aotsa  Ptscsos. 
I   lUrtford  :  A,  S.  Hale  4  Co.     1870.     For  sale  by 
[  Tan  NoBtnind. 

The  reeent  progreaa  in  physiosl  science  hna 
nented  a  demand  among  luatrQetorB  (or  more 
axtonded  trentisHH  npon  the  alioie  Hubjecta  than 
thty  have  herelolbra  betn  able  tn  obtotii.  The 
Work  of  Prof.  Fynrbon  seems  well  adapted  to  meut 
inch  a  d^uutud.  Itia  well  arrungi^d  and  copiously 
iUoatTnted. 


MI3CELL.UIE0PS. 

pTDifp  Deawiso  bt  STEiM.— In  the  neigh- 
0  borhood  of  Tattershall,  in  Lincolnaliire.  ate 
•ome  bnadreds  of  ncrea  of  waste  lanil,  of  a  light 
Mndy  and  graTelly  nature,  oucuml«red  by  the 
Humps  of  Buolch  fir  treas,  cut  down  some  years 
ago,  aud  only  growing  wild  grssa  and  ling.  It  has 
been  proved,  however,  by  eiperimenlH  miidu  in  a 
■mall  way.  tbiit  this  l^d,  if  properly  cleared, 
dmiued.  and  clayed,  is  capable  of  bearing  good 
loot  crops;  but.  unlil  bitely,  the  great  eiptindiiure 
'tf  labor  inc^deulnl  to  eitmcting  the  stumps  and 
of  the  fir  trees  baa  prevented  the  work  of 
'mfrom  being  carried  unt  to  any  great 

A  short   time  ago,  however,   Ur.  John 

_jbert  BankcR,  the  agent  and  steward  to   Lnrd 
rvrtesCDe,  to  whom  the  land  bolongfi,  dcteimiue.l 


^^^E'tf  labor  inc 
^^^Pjliola  of  thi 
^^^^^Mkuoation 
^^■tBilent.  A 
^^■^Xebert  Bar 
^^^HQfertescDe, 


t)  attempt  drawiiig  the  stnmps  by  menus  of  sleaui 
plonghing  engines  ;  nnl  eveutniilly,  ader  a  cou- 
Hultation  on  tne  uubject  with  Ur.  'I'oi-pffer,  of  the 
North  Lincolnshire  Sleani  Unltivjtiug  Company,  a 
contract  was  entered  into  by  this  company  to  per- 
form the^ork. 

The  aturaps  are  from  13  in.  to  20in.  in  dbmeter 
at  the  base  and  aland  from  DbuntSt.  t>  lUfLniuirt, 
nnd  the  operation  of  drawing  them,  which  ha^ 
now  lieen  going  on  sucoesst^lly  for  aime  weeks 
poMt.  ia  perftinuod  as  follows:  Tho  of  Mchhth. 
John  Fowler  ft  Co.'b  SO  bora j  steiim  plou«hing 
engines  are  placed  about  3iM)  yards  apart,  with  a 
row  of  the  tree  atunips  between  them,  and,  in 
commencing,  tba  wire  ruiie  Itiiiu  the  drum  of  one 
engine  is  led  across  to  the  aucond  eugiue,  biased 
round  a  snatch  block  there,  and  led  back  and 
attached  io  the  engine  from  the  drum  o!  which  it 
wiu  uncoiled.  The  snatch  block  just  meuttoned  is 
connected  by  a  alrong  cbam  to  a  twu-tlaked  uuchur 
of  a  form  suitable  for  taking  hold  of  the  stumpi. 
and  to  a  chain  at  the  back  of  tho  anchor  is  attached 
the  rope  of  the  second  engine.  Thin^  being  thus 
arranged,  the  anchor,  woiob  ia.  ns  it  W;re.  sus- 
pended between  the  engines,  ia  ttuaed  by  lour  men 
and  placed  about  2  ft.  in  the  rear  of  the  G  at  stump 
to  be  eitmcted.  The  engine  connected  with  the 
snatch  block  ia  then  made  to  hnol  np.in  its  rope, 
when  the  anchor  is  drawn  inio  the  gr  .und,  takea 
hold  of  the  stomp,  and  eitmcts  it  with  the  ntmost 
ease.  As  soon  as  the  root  ia  olearly  pnUed  np,  the 
second  engine  hanls  back  the  ojtchor  to  cleir  it, 
and  all  is  then  randy  for  acting  on  another  stump. 
When  fairly  at  work,  the  draoin^  of  the  stumps  is 
performed  nt  the  rate  ol  1  per  minute. 

The  pnll  which  each  engine  ia  cutwblo  of  eiBrt. 
ing  on  the  rope  is  nlHiiit  8  tons,  so  ihiit.  by  the  aid 
of  a  single  snatch  block,  a  pull  of  II)  tons  can  be 
exerted,  or  by  means  of  a  double  snatch  biock  a 
pull  of  over  30  tons.  The  double  snatch  block, 
nnwever,  is  only  required  for  the  lai^est  stumps. 
Besides  tha  two  W-horae  engines,  two  others  of 
lesa  power  are  engaged  in  drandng  the  eitmclad 
atiimps  into  heaps,  and  thus  clearing  the  land  for 
ploughing.  The  whole  oparaliou  has,  as  we  have 
KWd.  been  thoroughly  mocnisful,  and  all  parties 
concerned  are  to  be  congratulated  on  openiug  op 
a  ne,v  and  nseflil  Seld  for  the  emplriymeni  of 
steam  ploughing  engines.— .Qiginaering. 

CBiyxftE  ExaiNEBanto  Act. — China  is  by  no  means 
aprogre-HiTeeountry.  either  in  arts  or  sciences, 
butsevendot  the  industrial  methods  pursued  by 
her  [leoplo  are  unic^ae  and  curious,  and  some  of 
them  are  worthy  of  imitation  in  principle,  if  nut 
literally.  Of  these  there  are  two  precautions 
adopted  in  working  tha  mines  of  oo,il,  which  are 
tolerably  naraeroua  in  Iba  CeUttinl  Empire:  "1, 
Whenever  gas  of  a  mepbitio  or  inoiunmable 
character  is  encountered  in  the  pits,  a  bamboo 
tube  is  introduced  throughout  the  Turiotu  work- 
ings, terminated  at  the  lower  extremity  by  a  conienl 
poinL  This  is  inserted  in  the  fiery  or  dangerous 
aeam,  and  tha  gas  conducted  away  to  the  external 
atmosphere.  3.  A  timber  framework  is  erected 
occaHiomdly  to  support  the  roof,  but  only  forito 
long  as  it  ia  reqnred  to  maintain  a  free  pasngo 
nnderaaatb.  When  tlicre  is  no  further  neceaiuiy 
for  it.  the  general  prneiice  ia  to  fi"  —  ■■■ 


so.  tbey  require  it  for  aensoiiuig  ami  pre- 
■e^^iDg  nrticleH  of  food.  Borne  salt  is  obtamed 
front  mines  o  frock  sail,  soma  trom  brine  icella. 
"Animpls  bnt  rnthei'  icgenioQH  method  is  em— 
plojed  for  Taioing  tbe  salt  liqnid  from  the  wells. 
A  long  bamboo  is  hollowed  ont,  and  n  vnlvp, 
opening  invardii,  in  fixed  to  the  tower  end.  Thia 
is  lowered  down  and  snnli  into  the  liquid,  vhirh 
riHeBtbrnngh  tbevBlve.  Assoon  as  thebanilioois 
cnnBidered  to  l>e  fUU  it  is  bniiled  np,  the  pretHure 
of  the  contnined  9uid  keeping  the  valve  close.  In 
one  particalnr  province  of  Chiiift  the  anlt  pitmire 
not  froe  froiii  no  inflninniabte  gsa.  ThiH  is  Qtilizeil 
tor  beating  tbe  boilers  in  wbirb  tbe  saline  liqnid 
is  evttpomted,  tbna  proving  that  the  natives  hnvo 
nn  eye  to  tbe  economy  of  tneL  Tbe  boilers  nro 
erected  nenr  tbe  pits,  and  the  gas  brought  to  them 
In  bamboo  tubrs,  fiimiNhed  vitb  a  copprr  bnrner. 
In  the  northern  portions  oftbo  empire  salt  is  nsed 
for  preBerving  and  Gmbalming  the  bodies  of 
defnnot  mandurlns  und    officbte  of   high  posi- 

VeBsels  for  pontnining  oils  and  vnmi-hea  which 
onrrode  mctnlB,  wood,  etc.,  are  made  by  tbe 
Chinese  us  follows:  "  An  open  carcass  or  frame  ia 
made  of  smaU  pieces  of  bamboo  olosely  entwined. 
The  interior  of  the  carcass  is  lined  with  paper, 
mnnufuctured  also  A«m  u  bamboo  of  an  inferior 
qnality,  and  is  canaed  to  adhere  to  the  frame  by  Oi 
paiticniar  description  of  iwste,  prepared  from  a 
mixture  of  flonr  and  a  hot  and  strong  solntion  of 
gelatine.  This  lining  is  covered  by  a  layer  of 
mOEtiG  eompoaed  of  lime,  sand,  and  a  paste  made 
from  peas.  When  it  is  dried  it  is  in  its  turn 
covered  with  piiper,  and  the  vessel  is  complete  and 
fewly  for  aale."— Engineering. 

AKew  Pipe-Tomt.— M.  Fragnenn  hns  invented 
a  method  of  joining  pipes  which  be  claims  to 
be  snperinr  to  the  nrilinnry  method,  in  economy, 
(onvenience,  and  effiuicncy. 


etbod  of        f 


The  flnue  Toprwenti  •  iDnDltndlna]  lecljon  of 
one  of  these  jotnta.  Imiide  the  ends  of  A  and  B 
Mre  raat  carreHponding  screw  threads,  mule  and 
temide.  The  dumeters  differ  by  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  admit  of  the  lollowiim  operation  : 

A  copper  mould,  with  a  cjiTel\illy-tiuned  tltrend. 
is  inserted  Jn  A  at  the  joint,  so  as  to  allow  of  cant- 
ing upon  it  a  thin  ring  of  lead,  a,  which  adapts 
Haeif  to  tbe  thread  of  the  caatiug.  A  similar  ring, 
A  is  cnHt  upon  the  extremity  of  B.  These  rings 
diould  be  alighUy  conicnl,  and  of  snch  thickntaa 
that  both  will  well  fill  the  spnce  b  d.  The  parts 
Bhould  be  wall  grenaed  with  a  mastic  of  plumbago 
Mid  liillow.  When  the  pnrta  are  screwed  home, 
the  joint  will  be  bermelicnlly  closed. 

The  operation  is  porforined  quickly,  snd  re- 
anirea  no  special  precaution  or  skilled  laborers. 
U  IB  bIho  economical  of  lead,  a  fact  that  makes  it 
■apetior  to  the  ordinary  method. 

The  lead  rings  may  be  cast  Heparnte,  if  desired. 
■ad  then  slipped  upon  tbe  ends.     Again,  a  liingle 


lead  ring  may  be  employed.  Thia  method  of 
join'ing  is  uppliiMible  to  tubes  of  nil  dimensions 

and  of  all  angles CoKdmsed/rom  Le  Gtiiie  indut- 

,  (rieL 

HEAT  PAR4iWT.~Ur.  Bpence  baa  made  public  an 
apparent  paradox  in   tbe  science   of   heal, 
whereby  he  ia  enabled  to  raise  a  higher  lenipei>- 

ture  in  certain  nolulions  by  Nioam  of  21'2  aegs. 
Fahr.  Ho  selected  a  solution  of  a  salt  (nitrate  of 
sodn)  having  a  high  boiling-point,  abont  250  degp. 
Pobr.  The  nitnilo  of  soda  was  placed  in  a  veaed 
surrounded  by  a  jacket :  steam  was  let  into  the 
intervening  spaoe  nntil  a  temnsrature  of  nesjly 
212  d^  Fahr.  was  obtained;  the  steam  waa  th-  n 
shut  on  and  an  open  pipe  immersed  iu  the  scln- 
tion.  and  steam  m>m  the  siime  eoorce  was  thrown 
directly  into  the  liqnor  ;  in  a  lev  seconda  tba 
thermometer  alowly,  bnt  steadily,  moved,  and, 
minute  after  miunte,  progressed  nntil  it  touched 
2S0  degH.  Fshr.  Thia  uneipected  fact  has  become 
to  the  aathor  of  great  practical  value.  As  a  cor- 
roboration of  the  theory  which  aeeujs  to  cxplnin 
the  apparent  paradox,  tbe  author  finds  that  tha 
temperotnrea  of  hia  aolutions  are  in  the  exact 
ratios  of  their  apndfio  gravities,  and  have  no  con- 
nection with  tbe  temperature  of  steam,  which 
never  exceeds  2lS  degs.  Fohr.  The  greater  iho 
HpeHSc  gravity  of  his  solntions,  the  higher  the 
boiling-point;  and,  therefore,  whatever  the  boiling, 
point  of  the  solution  in  wal«r  of  auy  salt,  to  thnt 
point,  or  nearly,  will  steam  of  212  degs.  Fahr.  mi^ 
it —QaaTterii/ Journal  of  Scisiiet. 

p  LOB  wHtcn  WTLL  UsrTE  PoLnHrD  Stebi.  —The 
vT  following  ia  a  Tarkish  rectnpt  tor  a  ceraeut 
used  to  fasten  dinmonda  and  other  proeious  stoneM 
~  I  metnUie  aarfaces,  and  which  ia  said  to  ba 
ipnble  of  atrongly  uniting  snrlaceB  of  polished 
steel,  even  when  expoaed  to  moiatore.  It  is  as 
follows :— Disaolve  Ave  or  ui  Inta  of  gum  maatie, 
enob  the  aize  of  a  large  pea,  in  as  much  spirit  irf 


which  must  be  rubbed  nntil  diaaolved. 
Then  mix  the  whole  nith  heat.  Keep  in  a  i  hull 
cloKely  fllopped.  When  it  is  to  be  tuxd  set  tb« 
phial  in  boihng  water.— 7Vi«  Salionrr. 

TsMPEaATCBEorTOESEi.— Thetho^nomctereem- 
l     ployed  for  meawuring  deep  se.i  temperature, 
and  nsed  throaghont  the  "Porenpine'  dredging 
expedition,  were  of  a  pattern  invented  for  the  pui^ 
MJBebjProfesitnr  Miller,  and  madebv  Mr.  CasseUa, 
Jn  all  previooN  TeHearchea  of  the  kind  ordinary 
thermometera  have  been  nsed.and  these  are  not 
ily  very  liable   to   fracture,  but  they  also   riae 
iJer  preKsnre,  and  the  readings  from  them  re- 
lite  comiction  on  this  scconnt.     Tbe   Miller- 
Cassella  thermometer,  on  the   other  hand,   was 
"  "  i  the  Hinare 

■enn  depUi  of 
2,400  fathomsl,  prior  to  tbe  departure  of  tbe  ex- 
ptNlition,  and  showed  no  more  change  than  a  rim 
of  about  1  degree,  which  was  due  to  the  actaal 
increment  of  heat  ariitng  from  tbe  pressure  iteelf  ; 
while  so  strong  were  the  inslrumenta  Ihnt  two  of 
them  were  in  constant  use,  without  injnry, 
throiighoat  the  whole  of  tbe  expedition.  Tha 
temperature  was  taken  both  by  serial  and  by  bot- 
tom soundings  ;  the  former  being  reptaled  every 


,D  fiitbimul,  or  eveii  more  frequeully.  down  lo  n 
deplb  or  300,  DDd  every  100  EilhoiuH  nl  grfnler 
dcptlm.  Tbe  KardHM  lempeiutnre  nuied  a  good 
dral  viOt  ihe  difforeoceB  of  Lttitude  and  seiuMMi ; 
but.  nhca  liiull.  declined  rauidly,  and  wa!)  lout  at 
aboat  lUO  fHtlioms.  From  hence,  in  deep  water, 
there  was  a  rapid  decline  to  about  1.000  (athomB, 
at  which  a  t^-mperaCiire  of  about  38  deg.  n'na 
fonnd  ;  and  nl  '£,435  fathoms  t^iere  wbh  a  Bligtil 
farther  (all  to  3(1.6  deg.  Compared  with  this 
compamlively  elevnted  temperature,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  deep  Ken  temperatiiTa  in  tbe 
Arabian  Gulf,  and  even  under  tbe  equator,  iB  very 
low.  fiUling  to  about  30  deg.,  or  even  lower;  ao 
that  tbe  general  leuipcrature  of  tbe  deep  tropical 
■CMS  ii  IcHs  than  that  of  tbe  North  Atlantic  botiiii. 
On  the  othef  hand,  Ibo  botWm  temperature  of 
certnin  pnrtH  of  the  cbannel  belwe(^n  the  Faroe 
iBlnnds  and  the  north  of  Scotland,  sunk  lo  as  low 
•s  30  dog.,  while  Bt  the  annie  depth  in  adjacent 
lociOilieii  it  was  oh  high  aa  43  dog.  In  the  uulder 
area  it  wna  found  that  the  U^mperature  fell  rapidly 
between  laO  and  300  fathoma,  to  remain  olmoBt 
■lalionsry  below  the  hitter  depth  ;  and  the  general 
remit  of  the  thermometric  obaervatious  wai  U) 
show  tbe  existence  of  a  stratum  of  ice-cold  water 
from  300  AtthomH  downwards  ;  a  atmlum  of  warm 
voter  for  Hbont  ISO  fathoms  from  the  snrluce.  and 
■  stratum  of  intermixture  between  the  other  twa 
The  cold  area  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
actual  rhonnel  between  the  Faroe  lalnadE  and 
ScotliLod;  but  a  higher  bottom  teinpeniture  was 
found  along  the  east  aide  of  this  cbaunel,  near  tbe 
•o^»lIed  100  fathoms  line,  which  matka  the  com- 
mencement of  the  aHceut  to  that  plateau  of  which 
the  surfaces  form  tbe  Btitiah  Islands. — The  Eiigi- 

VkBtnaa  for  Thon, — The  following  is  a  method 
given  by  M.  Weiszkopf.  of  producing  upi 
a  durable  black  shining  Taminh: — "Tuke  oil  of 
turpentine,  add  to  it,  drop  by  drop  and  while  stir- 
ring, strong  sulphuric  acid  until  a  Hyrupy  precipi- 
tate is  quite  lormed,  and  no  more  ol  it  in  produced 
on  further  addition  of  a  drop  of  acid.  The  ]i<jaid 
is  now  repeatedly  washed  with  n'ater,  every  time 
refrexbed  after  a  good  stirring,  until  the  water  does 
not  exhibit  any  more  acid  reaction  on  being  tested 
with  blue  btmns  paper.  The  precipitate  is  next 
brought  upon  s  cloth  filler,  and,  after  sll  the  water 
has  run  off  tbe  syrupy  mass  is  fit  for  use.  ThlR 
thickish  magma  ia  painted  over  tbe  iron  with  a 
faruKb;  if  it  bappenH  to  be  too  stiS,  it  is  prtviousi; 
diluted  with  some  oil  of  turpentine.  Immediate); 
after  the  iron  has  been  so  painted,  the  paint  in 
bnml  in  by  a  gentle  farat,  and,  after  coohiig,  the 
hbick  imrlace  is  mbbed  over  with  aptere  at  woollen 
stuff  dipped  in  and  moistened  with  linset-d  oiL 
According  to  the  author,  thin  vamirh  ia  not  a 
simple  covering  of  the  snrWe,  but  it  is  chemically 
eotubined  with  the  melol.  and  does  not,  therefore, 
wear  olf  or  peel  off,  as  other  paints  and  vanushea 
do,  from  iron." 

A  New  MrrHon  op  Cihtiko  Metjm.— Until 
ccntly  there  has  l*en  for  a  long  time  no  ma 
rial  improvement  in  the  methodfl  and  procesaea  of 
MEtinii  metala.      Moulds  of  sand  into  which  the 
mollen  metal  is  poured,  producing  a.  rough  casting. 


taken  from  the  mould,  and  there  is  n  very  large 

nuuilier  and  variety  of  metolbo  iiMides,  both  of  oa 

and  econoiuic  cbanicter,  which  cuuld  not 

.    __.  at  all,  but  eaohbad  to  be  wrought  e«p«Tatti- 

1y  by  the  slow  and  tediotw  procew  at  the  cngrsTeE, 

The  recent  iuvcntions  of  L'hailea  and  UicWd 

Hiuith.  introduced  with  rouipiete  siicceoa  into  pmo- 

tical  openition  by  the  UrtoUic  GamprsBtiioa  Uaab- 

ing  Company  at  their  foundry  in  iiomerviUe,  near 

Boston,  promise  to  riwult  in  on  entire  revolution 

in  tbe  melaUnrgiu  art,  so  for  as  coating  in  cou- 

By  the  process  covered  by  tho  [lateuls  of  the 
dessra  Smith,  the  meUI  ih  ti<keu  fiom  tbe  mould, 
lot  with  a  rough  surjiice,  as  in  all  iho  heretolure 
.mown  modcH  uf  casting,  but  lis  >.mDotli  and  per* 
fectly  finished  os  a  coin  or  metial  struck  by  a  die, 
and  this  at  no  considerable  addition  to  the  cost  of 
costing  by  the  old  procrbS.  It  is  true  that  almost 
every  step  in  the  pnx'ess  ns  invented  by  Hie  Mnar^ 
Umjth.  is  totally  difiereut  from  Ihe  old,  bat  at  no 
greatly  enhanced  cohL 

The  company  oxe  now  actually  ot  work  produ- 
cing tor  the  market,  bouse  and  tar  trimmiugH,  such 
ns  knobs,  binges,  escutcheons,  bell  pulls,  ilies  lor 
printing  wall  paper,  and  for  buokbinders,  and  a 
variety  of  articles  which,  until  these  inventions, 
could  be  produced  by  hood,  but  by  the  new  pro- 
cesses are  turned  out  «ith  equal  il  iiot  greater  lo- 
cibty  as  common  rough  castings. 
Experiments  entirely  acocesi^nl  have  bcon  m    * 

"     '  ■  "  ■    iglypus.me 

,  Uoithe.  end  a 
copy  of  the  Camoua  ^t  ellington  medal,  the  dien  lor 
which  occupied  tbe  artist  11  yiars  in  their  oxecn- 
tion.  The  copy  cant  by  ilia  Compresaiun  Chkiiui; 
Company  came  from  the  mnuld  as  peifect  in  Ilm»£ 
as  if  struck  by  tbe  original  die.  These  i  xpcriinents 
show  that,  no  matter  bow  delicate  or  elaborala  Ilia 
style  of  llie  work,  it  can  be  cheaply  and  with  per- 
fect accuracy  produced  by  this  provtsa.  Two 
speciucDB  ol  work  seem  conclusively  to  estHblisk 
these  facta— one  a  bus  relief  represent  at  ion  of  the 
battle  of  Buuker  Bid.  alter  Trumbull  a  famous 
picture,  containing  over  fllty  figures,  urigiuollj 
modelled  in  wax.  cuht  in  hard  mebd  by  Mr.  bmith 
by  the  comprrsniiin  piocthH.  ttverol  leading 
Europuiiu  fouudtrs  dccbncd  the  work,  the  artiat 
requiring  a  giioraniy  of  puymeut  ul  ta.UiO.  the 
value  ol  the  model,  in  cskv  oT  injuiy.  Tbu  otLor 
iCBH  a  specimen  of  the  wheels  oscd  in  cimcelling 
itanips,  with  the  edges  lelt4ired  and  figure],  'lliu 
moulding  of  these  wht«ls  excites  the  adiiiiiatiotl  of 
the  siietlalor,  as  he  obnerves  the  Huipljuilj  and 
efficiency  of  the  work  aud  the  saliHliictory  chiiracter 
otthe  ieeiill.--£rt/ia»^ 


A™ 


<  SctPRDBors  Acid,— We 
nrter  the  iuflueuce  ot  tha 
their  HubhlHuce  carbonic 
ic  conijiouuds  and  urttnn- 
further,  that  the  albumi- 
nous parts  aa  well  as  kome  esseutiiiJ  oils  of  planla 
contain  snlpbur,  which  doubllt-Es  comes  Iroiu  lb« 
Eutphates  cimtuined  in  the  toil. 

As  regards  tbia  reduction  of  Kulptoric  auid  in 
the  plants,  it  seemed  to  lue  of  aoiue  inteiest  lo  try 
whether  the  ruulight  posnetaes  any  reitucing 
power  upon  the  oxygen  com|>oiindH  of  sul{>hui 


requiring  to  be  tlnisbcd  by  hand,  is  the  process  ontsida  ot  vegetable  iiM.ueii.  For  Ibis  puipote  I 
vhioh,  for  generatiiiDB.  has  been  in  general  use.  exposed  diluted  hulphuiic  acid,  solnlious  at  mU 
The  nioiT  and  belter  kinds  of  work  involve  a  large  !  pbnIeH.  snlpbite«.  end  aqueous  enphnrous  acid, 
eipeuse  in  the  labor  of  finijdiinjj  afii-i  the  cat^ting    ooAli  vuiiuus  condiiionk,  in  sei.led  tubes,  to  lt« 
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miUight  of  last  EammeT.  With  sQlpbnroiu  acid 
oalj  did  I  notice  any  chnuge  ;  and  even  the  tabes 
coDtainiDg  this  remained  dear  during  lieo  months, 
bnt  after  that  time  a  change  set  in  vbich  iilowly 
increased,  and  snlphor  vas  deposited  in  a  Hne^ 
divided  state. 

Salpbnrons  acid  was  thas  gradually  rednced  to 
■ulphiir,  hntoxij'jt'i  ui<u  nnt  lUieriiial;  anotber  part 
of  the  acid  having  been  oxidized  by  it  to  salphnric 
kcid.  It  seems  very  ningnlor  that  such  a  period 
(two  months)  was  reqnired  to  initiate  this  chnuge; 
and  it  would  appear  that  a  previoaa  absorption  oi 
a  great  ainoant  of  light  was  necesBsjy  to  the  sepa.- 
ntioQ  of  the  first  atom  of  aulphiir,  which  was  fol- 
lowed then,  however,  by  mom  atoms  at  shorter 
interrals. — Atnericait  Qiu  Liijht  JoumaL 

PaiuisopaiCAL  Socncn  of  QliUoow. — Chejiioal 
ttEcnoN.  — At  a  meeting  of  the  Hection  an  inters 
esting  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Uutton,  maoa* 
factnriiig  cbeniiat,  on  "The  Chemistry  of  Coal 
Knioke.  Mr.  Hutton's  object  was  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  tbe  cbemicol  ingredientB  of  smoke  as  deter- 
■Dined  by  the  anoljeis  of  aoot,  and  to  sufq^eat  a 
nieana  of  thoruughly  avoiding  tbe  prodauiiou  of 
smoke,  both  in  domestic  fireplaces  and  in  ordinary 
steam-boiler  [unisceB.  Very  elaborate  onalyaes  of 
London  and  Glasgow  soot  were  given.  Tur  aiid 
oil  were  found  to  the  eiteot  of  troni  IS  to  IS  per 
cent.,  2.B  per  cent  ammonia,  from  l.ri  to  7,9  per 
cenL  of  suUiburic  acid,  and  from  11.4  (in  London 
Boot)  to  23.7  [in  Glasgow  aootj  of  sand.    It  was  ni 


Artjcles  for  the  labonttoty,  and  for  other  pnrpoM*, 
coated  with  qnickiilTer  m  thij  way,  and  allowed 
to  be  exposed  with  similor  artielaii  not  m>  proteet- 
ed,  retain  their  Inatre  perfectly;  while  'be  others 
become  covered  with  mst  Thia  aama  process  Is 
CHpeciolly  appUcabIa  to  the  eoatina  of  the  ateel  or 
iron  inatninieDli  for  which  oil  ii  generally  em* 
(  ployed,  and  will  probably  be  fonnd  t  ■  ■  ■• 
'  injuriona  effect  of^  moistnre  mnch  ma 
I  than  the  oil— Iron  Agt, 


■e  perfieetly 


ErncT  or  SumjOHi  ox  Oiuisr— U.  Bontempii, 
tbe  managing  director  of  the  celebrated  cryn- 
tall  glnss  works  of  Choisy-le-Roi,  says :  '■  Within 
three  mnnths  after  etposnrs  to  snoU^ht,  the  brat 
and  whitest  glass  msLde  at  St.  Oobain  is  totned 

'  diBtinctly  yellow;  extra  white  glass  {of  a  peenHiU' 
manufftctiire)  becomes  even  more  yellow,  grada- 
nlly  DBHuming  a  color  known  as  paart  il  ohjnim; 
glass  containing  6  per  cent  of  litharge  is  ^so 
affected,  but  fiir  less   perceptiblT  ;  eiyst*!  glass 

'  made  with  carbonate  of  potassa  (the  other  varieties 
referred  to  contain  carbonate  of  sods},  litharge, 

'  and  silica,  Is  not  at  nil  affected.  English  ptiM- 
glass,  mode  by  the  British  Plate-Olass  CooipiiDy, 
and  exhibiting  a  distinctly  aznre-blne  tinge,  re- 
mains also  nnaffecled.  The  author  attribates  this 
coloration,  whicb  begins  with  yellow  and  gradnallj 
turns  to  violet,  to  the  oxidizing  effect  of  the  snn* 
myH  upon  tbe  protoxidea  of  manganese  and  Iron 

I  contnined  in  the  gtaaa. — Quarto^  tfoumaJ  rf  Sel- 


Uutton  expressed  liimsalf  atrongl;^ 
distilling  the  raw  uual  before  nsiiig  it  as  fuel,  and 
stopping  the  distilbitioll  portly  bufore  tbe  vtjatile 
matter  is  all  removed.  There  would  thus  be  left 
what  Mr.  Uutton  calls  sifl  coht,  couttuuing  ail  the 
fixed  carbon,  the  ash.  aud  enough  of  volatile  matter 
to  render  the  coke  mQiLiumable,  but  not  to  produce 
suoL  'llie  iLDthor  ansumed  the  cane  of  a  town 
consuming  'i.OUU  tons  daily,  nud  said  that  if  the 
coal  were  dintdled  before  being  nsed  as  fuel,  ns  be 
sng-'SHted,  there  would  be  produced  about  1,400 
tous  of  soft  coke,  1U,UUU  gallons  of  cruds  oil,  3U,UU0 
BhIIoQb  of  ammoniacoi  water,  and  6,1X10,000  cubic 
feet  of  hydrocarbon  gas.    Taking  the  cohI  at  Ss. 

Cr  ton,  and  the  labor  at  Is.  per  ton,  there  would 
a  clear  gain  of  £142.  as  tbe  cnke  would  have  the 
m»ae  heating  power  and  therefore  tbe  siiiue  value 
as  the  raw  co;il,  while  the  crude  oil  would  briug 
£167,  and  tho  ammoiuacul  water  £7G  additiouaL — 
Jiiiginetring. 

QniCKSiivEB  kVD  Iroh.— The  difficulty  of  impart- 
ing to  irou  a  complete  and  uniform  coming 
of  iiieronry  by  dipping  it  in  a  solution  of  mercury 
is  well  known.  The  process  may.  however,  lie 
very  easily  occompllsheil  by  cleaning  the  iron  first 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  immersing  it  in 
a  diluted  solution  of  blue  vitriol  pixed  with  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid,  by  means  of  which  it  becomes 
covered  with  a  slightly  adherent  layer  of  copper, 
from  whic'h  it  must  be  freed  by  brushing,  or 
rubbing  with  snnd  paper  and  waabing.  It  is  then 
to  be  brought  into  a  dilated  solution  of  mercurial  i 
sublimate  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  I 
acid.  The  article  will  now  bo  covered  with  n  layer 
of  mercury,  which  cannot  be  removed  even  by 
hard  rubbing.  This  layer  of  quicksilver  protects  | 
the  iron  from  rust  especially  it  it  be  washed  with 
spirits  of  salommoniac  after  tbe  Bmalgomation. 


OxvoEN  G*«.— The  mnnnfactnre  of  oxygen  |vm 
on  a  commercial  scale  is  increasing  in  Paris. 
MT.Powler.  who  has  described  oneof  theftictoriM, 
says  that  500  pounds  of  mHnganate  of  soda  niniiih 
•2i  cubic  yerds  of  oxygen  every  hour.  The  i-haige 
is  placed  in  a  retort  and  superheated — sl«am 
passed  over  it ;  in  five  minutes  ail  the  oxn^n  is 
cximuled  from  this  quantity  of  the  salt  not  sir 
passed  over  this  residue  for  five  more  minnles 
testores  nil  the  oxygen  given  up,  and  the  Tesnlt  of 
an  hour's  continuous  work,  or  six  extractions  of 
niygcu  and  six  re-oxidations,  is  Si  cubic  yards  of 
oij^n.  This  oxj'gen,  when  it  ismea  from  tha 
gasometers,  contains nbont IS  percent  of  nitrogm; 
but  by  letting  tbe  first  portions  CHcape,  the  qmin- 
tity  of  this  mixture  can  be  reduced  to  !1  per  cenl 
M.  du  Molhuy  nfflrms  that  one  ton  of  msngnnata 
of  soda  will  yield  100  cubic  j'ards  of  oxygen  daily. 
or  moi-e  than  3(i,000  per  year  ;  and  this  without 
having  to  renew  the  uJt  once.— ^uiiWerfy  i/ournol 
<^  Seienea, 

TBB  Moon's  Hut— According  to  H.  Bailie,  the 
moon's  surfiice  emits  as  much  heat  ss  a  cube 
filled  with  water,  covered  with  lamp-black,  having 
a  surface  of  G.S  square  contims,,  and  placed  nt  a 
distotice  of  35  metres  from  the  themio-electilc 
appomtus  employed  by  the  author  in  his  experi- 


Civii.  Ehoineesiko  in  Axzmc*  IK  18S1.— When 
it  was  proposed  in  1831  to  build  a  milroad 
from  East  Boston  to  ttelem  there  was  not  a  civil 
engineer  in  Has^achusetts  of  snffloient  practicnl 
knowledge  to  make  a  survey.  Lieutenant  Vinton, 
of  the  United  Ktates  ArtiUery,  stationed  at  Foit 
Indepeudence,  was  detailed  for  the  duty. 
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ntPUBITIBS  OP*  COAL. 

A  perfectly  pure  seam  of  coal,  that  is  of 
ooal  vrlkich  leayes  by  combustion  an  insig- 
nifiamt  amount  oi  ash,  is  very  rarely 
found* 

If  we  consider  the  origin  and  formation 
of  coal,  it  will  be  seen  that,  besides  the 
incombustible  materials  contained  in  wood 
and  Tegetable  fibre,  and  which  are,  in  part 
at  leaet^  found  in  the  coal,  there  are  many 
impurities  foreign  to  these,  which  are  in« 
troduced  during  the  process  of  transfor- 
mation of  woody  fibre  into  coaL 

Whether  a  coal  seam  is  derived  from 
vegetation  in  sUu  or  from  drifted  vegeta- 
tion, the  addition  of  foreign  sedimentary 
matter,  formed  in  successive  deposits  from 
the  water  holding  it  in  suspension,  is 
almost  universally  observed. 

The  denomination  of  splent  coal,  given 
to  a  hard  laminated  variety  of  bitumi- 
nous coal,  is  derived  from  its  spHtting  or 
mplenting  into  separate  laminsB,  arising 
from  its  mode  of  formation.  Of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Appalachian  coal,  which  covers 
such  a  large  area  in  the  United  States,  Pro- 
fessor Boger  says  :  ^  Each  bed  is  made  up 
of  innumerable  very  thin  laminse  of  glossy 
coal,  alternating  with  equally  minute 
plates  of  impure  coal,  containing  a  small 
admixture  of  finely  divided  earthy  mat- 
ter." 

An  examination  of  a  series  of  tables 
diowing  the  composition  of  the  ash  of 

Vol.  n.— Ka  L^n 


wood,  peat,  lignite,   coal,   and  graphite, 
is  instructive. 

The  ash  of  wood  reveals  by  analysis 
the  presence  of  sulphates  and  phosphates 
of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron  in  moderate 
proportion,  of  a  large  amount  of  lime, 
magnesia,  and  potassa,  and  of  a  very  little 
silica,  alumina,  soda,  oxide  of  manganese. 
The  ash  of  peat  and  of  lignite  contains 
the  same  elements,  but  a  change  is  ob- 
served in  their  relative  proportions.  The 
amount  of  potassa  is  found  to  have  dimin- 
ished, whilst  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  alumina, 
and  sulphur  have  increased.  The  ash 
of  many  coals  has  been  analyzed.  It 
contains  in  general  a  large  proportion  of 
silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  sulphur, 
with  a  greatly  diminished  amount  of  lime 
and  magnesia. 

Finally,  the  ash  of  various  graphites  is 
found  to  consist  generally  of  as  much  as 
90  per  cent,  of  siUca  and  alumina,  and  6 
to  10  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  with  a 
smaU  amount  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  alka- 
lies. 

The  gradual  and  continuous  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  ash  confirms  the  theory 
which  attributes  most  of  the  impurities  of 
coal  to  foreign  sedimentary  deposits,  for 
we  observe  a  gradual  diminution  of  these 
elements  of  the  ash  of  plants,  which,  like 
the  alkalies,  are  very  soluble  or  enter 
easily  into  soluble  combinations,  and,  on' 
the  other  hand,  an  increase  of  elements^ 
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such  as  silica,  alumina,  and  iron,  which 
enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  clays 
and  of  most  soils. 

Even  the  best  mineral  coal  reveals  by 
analysis  traces  of  sulphur.  The  sulphur 
smeU  ordinarily  perceived  in  coal  fires  is 
owing  to  this.  The  sulphur  is  found  in 
combination  with  iron,  forming  pyrites,  or 
in  the  shape  of  sulphate  of  lime,  magnesia, 
etc.,  in  scales.  The  pyrites  are  dissem- 
inated in  coal  beds  in  nodules  or  seams  of 
great  tenuity.  They  are  sometimes  so 
small  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
although  abundant.  At  other  times  the 
yellow  crystals  of  pyrites  or  bi-sulphide  of 
iron  are  visible.  By  exposure  to  air,  yel- 
low spots  appear  on  the  surface  of  certain 
coals ;  these  are  due  to  the  oxidation  of 
tlie  pyrites.  The  water  in  some  coal 
mines  is  so  highly  charged  with  sulphate 
of  iron  as  to  be  very  destructive  to  rails 
and  boilers.  The  red  color  of  the  ash  of 
many  coals  is  due  to  the  presence  of  oxide 
of  iron,  which  comes  chiefly  from  the 
pyrites. 

Besides  the  above  impurities,  bitumi- 
nous schist,  arsenical  pyrites,  carbonate  of 
iron,  in  scales,  are  found.  Accidentally 
various  other  metallic  sulphides,  galena 
blende,  copper  pyrites,  sulphide  of  mer- 
cury, have  been  found.  Bivot  has  detected 
the  presence  of  a  heavy  proportion  of 
phosx)hate  of  iron  in  some  bituminous 
schists  which  accompany  coal. 

All  these  impurities  which  exist  in  the 
coal  in  the  shape  of  bands  or  scales  gene- 
rally apparent  to  the  eye,  constitute  the 
ashes  and  clinker  left  by  combustion. 
The  chief  source  of  clinker  is  the  carbo- 
nate of  lime  and  pyrites. 

Besides  the  impurities  contained  in  the 
coal  seams,  most  coals  when  ready  for 
market  contain  fragments  of  wall  rock 
which  become  mixed  with  it  during  the 
operation  of  mining.  When  the  wall 
rock,  or  strata  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  coal,  is  friable,  these  fragments  are 
often  in  such  abundance  as  to  injure 
reriously  the  quality  of  the  coal. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  COAL  WASHING. 

When  a  coal  basin  produces  coal  which 
contains  but  a  small  average  percentage 
o!  ash,  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  but  little  slate  or  schist  interstratified 
in  the  coal  seams,  and  when  the  roof  and 
wall  rocks  are  iirm  and  solid,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  coal  on  leaving 


the  mine  is  sufficiently  clean  to  be  deliver- 
ed at  once  for  consumption.  This  is 
oftener  the  case  in  England  than  in 
France,  where  coal  washing  has  been  first 
practised  on  an  extensive  scale  ;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  the  advantages  of  using 
pure  fuel  have  been  the  better  appreeiated 
by  the  consumer  in  France. 

The  first  trials  of  coal  washing  were  made 
some  thirty  years  ago  at  St  Etienne ;  to-day 
the  operation  is  carried  on  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tons,  and  usually  accom- 
panies the  manufacture  of  coke,  of  pressed 
fuel,  or  the  use  of  raw  slack  coaL 

A  simple  calculation  shows  that  when 
the  price  of  coal  is  at  all  high  the  con- 
sumer will  find  it  to  his  interest  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  washing.  Some  industries 
demand  imperatively  the  use  of  pure  fueL 

The  injurious  action  of  the  sulphur  con- 
tained in  the  fuel  used  in  blast  furnaces 
for  smelting  iron  or  in  puddling  furnaces 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

Many  coals  when  deprived  of  their  im- 
purities will  coke,  although  they  cannot 
DC  coked  without  washing  ;  the  quality  of 
every  description  of  coke  may  be  greatly 
improved  ;  different  qualities  of  caking 
and  non-caking  coals  may  be  mi^ed,  puri- 
fied, and  coked,  thus  incorporating  non- 
caking  coals  into  solid  coke. 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  pyrites,  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  clinker,  are  removed  by 
washing,  so  that  the  clinker  may  be  greatly 
reduced.  The  labor  in  attending  boiler 
fires  due  to  the  presence  of  clinker  may  be 
spared.  Whenever  the  transportation  of 
coal  is  expensive,  as  in  steamers,  the  re- 
moval of  10  per  cent,  or  more  of  ash  is  a 
serious  consideration. 

This  industry  is  also  important  to  gas 
companies,  for  gas  free  from  sulphur  and 
a  more  valuable  coke  mav  be  produced. 
In  the  manufacture  of  brick-coal  or  patent 
fuel,  the  operation  of  washing  allows  the 
use  of  inferior  slack  coal,  and  gives  a  bet- 
ter product. 

Much  of  the  bituminous  coal  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  is  impure.  The  Illinois 
coals  contain  1  to  37  per  cent  of  ash  ((Geo- 
logical Report^,  and  the  joints  are  some* 
times  filled  with  foreign  matter  containing 
much  sulphur.  To  the  impure  coals  of 
these  and  other  States  will  the  coal-wash- 
ing operation  be  of  particular  bendit 

Many  seams  of  coal  containing  impari- 
ties mechanically  mixed  are  at  present 
discarded  for  purer  seams  which  lie  deei>ar. 
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beneath  the  surface  or  at  greater  dis- 
tances from  market.  The  coal  of  those 
seams  can  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  these 
impurities  by  a  proper  washing  process, 
and  it  will  then  become  merely  a  question 
of  cost  of  washing  per  ton,  against  dimin- 
ished mining  and  h'eight  expenses  on  ac- 
count of  a  more  available  location  and 
proximity  to  market,  to  render  many  of 
these  impure  seams  as  valuable  and  even 
more  profitable  than  purer  ones. 

The  cost  of  coking,  which  limits  so 
seriously  the  value  of  many  coal  seams,  is 
susceptible  of  great  reduction.  The  meth- 
ods of  coking  hitherto  practised  in 
America  give  very  inferior  economic  re- 
sults when  compared  to  European  pro- 
cesses. This  arises  from  the  improper 
construction  of  our  coking  ovens,  and, 
singularly  enough,  from  the  lack  of  labor- 
saving  apparatus,  in  both  of  which  there 
is  room  for  simple  improvements.  With 
regard  to  coal  washing,  the  "  London  En- 
gineer" says  : 

"  Coal  washing,  however,  is  not  as  yet 
sufficiently  known  and  appreciated  in  this 
country  (England).  Ck)ndnental  collieries 
are  far  in  advance  in  this  respect,  and  a 
great  deal  could  be  learned  and  must  be 
learned  from  them  by  our  coal-masters 
before  long." 

BEPABATION   OF  THE  IMPUBITIES  BY  WATER. 

In  the  separation  of  the  impurities  con- 
tained in  coal  by  the  action  of  water,  this 
liquid  acts  in  three  different  ways:  By 
differences  of  specific  gravity,  by  solution, 
and  by  mechanical  mixture, 

Isi  By  the  last  is  understood  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  a  liquid  and  fine  particles 
of  matter,  which  are  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, dissolved,  but  merely  carried  mechan- 
ically in  suspension,  and  which  will  gener- 
aUy  deposit  themselves  when  the  liquid  is 
at  rest.  The  matter  separated  in  this  way, 
forms  a  "slime"  or  "schlamm,"  which  con- 
sists of  a  considerable  amount  of  very  fine 
coal  together  with  many  particles  of  fine 
clay,  shale,  and  earthy  ingredients.  TMien 
this  slime  is  collected  in  proper  deposit 
basins  and  dried,  it  can  be  used  as  infe- 
rior fuel,  thus  economizing  the  fine  coal 
dust  which  is  usually  lost 

2d.  The  substances  separated  from  coal 
by  solution  in  water  are  many,  as  coal  is 
completely  insoluble.  What  these  substan- 
ces are  may  be  readily  seen  by  inspecting 
ft  table  of  solubility.    All  sulphates,  for 


instance  (with  the  exception  of  those  of 
BaO,  SrO,  PbO,  not  often  met  with  in  coal), 
are  soluble  in  water,  so  that  the  separation 
of  those  injurious  substances  and  of  otheis 
by  solution,  affords  a  ready  means  of  puri- 
fication. 

3d.  The  chief  action  depended  on,  how- 
ever, in  coal-washing  machines  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  specific  gravity  of 
coal  and  its  impurities.  The  specific  grav- 
ity of  coal  and  lignite  varies  from  1.2  to 
1.46,  water  being  1.0,  while  that  of  the  im- 
purities is  considerably  greater,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Clay  slate  (specific  gravity) ...  2.6 

Micaslate 2.6  to  2.9 

Limestone  and  dolomite 2.5  to  3.0 

Sand,  quartz 2.6  to  2.7 

Phosphate  of  lime 2.7  to  3.3 

Carbonate  of  iron 3.7  to  3.9 

Iron  pyrites,  yellow  and  white.  4.7  to  6.0 

As  the  impurities  of  coal  are  completely 
disseminated  throughout  the  mass,  it  must 
first  be  crushed  sufficiently  to  allow  them 
to  be  separated.  When  a  mass  of  slack 
or  crushed  coal  is  submerged  in  water  in 
motion,  all  the  clean  coal,  being  lightest, 
finds  its  way  to  the  upper  layers,  while 
the  impurities,  being  heaviest,  accumulate 
below. 

The  form  and  size  of  the  fragments  have 
a  great  influence  on  the  separation.  The 
resistance  which  a  liquid  medium  opposes 
to  bodies  moving  through  it,  impelled  by 
a  given  force,  is  proportional  to  the  surface 
which  they  present;  and  for  bodies  pre- 
senting the  same  surface,  the  velocity  in- 
creases with  the  toeight.  Now,  the  weights 
of  two  bodies  of  same  form  and  density  are 
as  the  cubes  of  one  of  their  dimensions, 
while  the  surfaces  are  as  the  squares.  It  is 
then  clear  that,  to  effect  an  easy  separation, 
by  specific  gravity,  the  bodies  to  be  sep.- 
arated  should  be  of  the  same  size  and 
form. 

It  is  easy  by  the  use  of  proper  sizing 
apparatus  to  obtain  fragments  of  uniform 
size,  and  thus  to  realize  the  first  condition 
which  is  essential  to  perfect  and  prompt 
separation. 

With  many  coals  no  other  precaution 
than  sizing  is  necessary,  as  they  have  a 
ratural  tendency  to  be  reduced  by  cru^- 
ing  into  cubical  fragments,  consequently 
of  the  same  form.  But  other  coals  are  of 
a  slaty  nature,  or  abundantly  interstititified 
with  thin  seams  of  shale,  schist^  idate,  etc. 
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When  these  coals  are  crashed  the  pure 
parts  break  up  into  small  cubes,  but  the 
impure  parts  and  the  thin  layers  of  shale 
and  schist  break  up  into  fiat  fragments. 
A  simple  fall  through  water  will  not  sep- 
arate these  bodies,  even  when  uniformly 
sized,  for,  the  impelling  force  being  the 
weight,  the  weight  of  a  cubical  fragment  of 
pure  coal  will  often  exceed  that  of  a  flat 
fragment  of  shale  presenting  the  same 
surface  and  greater  density.  An  addi- 
tional means  of  separation  is  then  requir- 
ed, and  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  lateral 
or  nearly  horizontal  current  imparted  to 
the  water  as  in  step-rvashing  and  in  some 
other  machine&  This  horizontal  current 
separates  the  cubical  coal  from  the  flat 
shale  for  two  reasons:  the  coal  presents 
more  surface  to  the  action  of  the  current 
than  the  shale,  which  presents  its  thin 
edge  to  the  stream;  this,  together  with  its 
greater  weight,  promptly  deposits  the 
shale,  while  the  coal  is  carried  away. 
From  inattention  to  this  requirement  dis- 
appointments have  sometimes  arisen, 
which  might  have  been  obviated  by  the 
choice  of  a  machine  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  coal. 

A  further  advantage  derived  from  prop- 
^ly  sizing  the  coal,  arises  from  quicker 
washing.  The  production  of  a  "jigging 
machine"  is  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
effective  strokes  per  minute.  To  be  effective, 
each  stroke  must  last  long  enough  to  give 
the  impurities  time  to  settle.  This  time 
is  shorter,  and  also  more  imiform,  when 
the  fragments  are  all  of  equal  size. 

CBUSHING  AND   SIZING. 

To  effect  a  perfect  separation  it  is  ne- 
cessary then  to  crush  and  size  the  slack 
coal  before  washing.  This  operation  is 
practised  in  many  coal-washing  establish- 
ments, and  is  particularly  required  when 
the  coal  is  slaty. 

In  crushing,  it  is  desirable  to  produce 
the  least  quantity  of  stuff  finer  than  is  in- 
tended, for  this  dust  obstructs  the  crush- 
ers, and  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
presence  of  hard  stones  in  the  coal.  The 
coffee-mill  principle  is  not  well  adapted  to 
fulfil  these  conditions.  Crushing  rollers, 
geared  together,  do  not  work  well  unless 
the  teeth  are  sufficiently  long  to  allow  of 
a  variable  space  between  the  cylinders; 
the  play  thus  allowed  produces  loss  of 
power  by  friction.  It  is  best  to  use  crush- 
ing rollers  commanded  by  separate  belting 


for  each.  These  rollers,  as  in  B^rard's 
machine,  are  grooved  in  two  directions^ 
forming  rows  of  quadrangular  teeth 
with  rounded  tops,  which  break  up 
the  schist  effectively.  In  Berard's  machine, 
one  of  the  cylinders  is  free,  and  held  by  a 
spring.  A  large  diameter  increases  the 
hold  of  the  crushers.  A  pair  of  cylinders 
of  20  in.  diameter,  36  in.  long,  making  60 
revolutions  per  minute,  will  crush  10  tons 
of  coal  per  hour. 

The  crushing  rollers  may  be  maintained 
in  contact  as  in  the  roUers  for  crushing 
ores,  either  by  screws,  a  lever  and  a  counter- 
weight, or  by  springs  of  metal  or  india* 
rubber.  The  first  method  is  objectionable 
and  causes  breakages.  The  second  works 
very  well  in  CornwalL  Berard  uses  the 
third.  A  system  has  been  devised  by 
Mackworth,  in  which  the  rollers  are  coni-> 
cal  and  connected  by  a  number  of  india? 
rubber  bands  strongly  stretched.  A  com* 
pound  cord  of  india-rubber  3  in.  in  diamr 
eter  composed  of  144  small  cords  when 
stretched  to  double  its  natural  length 
gives  a  strain  of  3  tons,  which  is  excised 
to  keep  the  rollers  in  contact.  The  coal 
is  supplied  to  the  rollers  from  a  feed  hop- 
per. 

The  sizing  is  performed  by  passing  the 
coal  through  sieves,  which  are  either  cylin- 
drical as  in  the  sizing  trommel,  or  plane, 
as  in  the  mm^ig  sieve.  The  trommels  do 
not  perform  much  work,  unless  their  diam- 
eter is  considerable;  an  increase  of  velo* 
city  produces  adhesion  of  the  coal  to  the 
sieve  and  performs  less  work.  Shaking 
sieves,  strongly  inclined  and  superposed, 
are  better  adapted  to  a  large  production. 
The  sieves  are  made  of  wire  or  of  punched 
screens,  that  is,  perforated  metalUc  plates. 
Evrard  has  perfected  a  system  of  horizon- 
tal annular  sieves  which  turn  on  a  verti- 
cal shaft;  the  coal  is  swept  off  each  sieve 
by  stationary  curved  arm& 

A  size  of  0.7  to  0.8  in.  in  diameter  is 
weU  adapted  to  washing.  The  size,  how- 
ever, should  be  determined  in  each  parti- 
cular case  by  the  use  to  which  the  coal  is 
to  be  put,  and  by  its  tendency  to  form  a 
paste. 

PRINCIPLE  OP    COAL-WASHINO     MACHINES. 

We  have  seen  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  specific  gravities  of  coal  and 
its  impurities,  and  the  solubility  of  some 
of  these,  allow  of  their  being  separated  6y 
the  action  of  water,  when  they  are  reduced 
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to  a  proper  size.  Machines  for  washing 
ooal  may  be  divided  into  different  classes 
according  to  the  mode  of  action  of  water 
in  each. 

Fird  class, — ^The  coal  is  submitted  to  a 
oorUinuoun  stream  of  water  upon  inclined 
tables,  as  in  the  sfep-ioashing  of  ores.  The 
tables  are  inclined  against  the  stream  and 
arrest  the  heayier  impurities,  while  the 
clean  coal,  being  lighter,  is  ci&rried  on  to  a 
platform  where  it  is  deposited  and  the 
water  drained  off. 

Second  class. — ^The  mode  of  action  in  this 
class  of  machines  consists  in  forcing  the 
water  alternately  up  and  down  through  the 
mass  of  coal  as  in  the  jigging  process  for 
washing  ores.  The  coal  is  charged  upon 
a  sieve,  and  the  water  acts  upon  the  coal 
from  below  through  the  sieve.  The  jig- 
ging motion  is  imparted  by  hand  or  ma- 
chine, either  to  the  water,  in  which  case 
the  sieve  is  stationary,  or  to  the  sieve 
while  the  body  of  water  remains  station- 
ary, as  in  the  jigging  machines  first  used 
for  ores.  In  either  case  the  stones  and 
denser  bodies  remain  on  the  sieve  while 
the  coal  accumulates  above  and  is  carried 
ofl^  either  by  a  stream  of  water  devoted 
to  that  purpose,  by  laborers  who  shovel 
it  away,  or  by  various  mechanical  devices. 
The  impurities  which  accumulate  upon 
the  sieve  are  removed  at  given  intervals 
of  time  in  various  ways. 

Third  class, — ^In  these  machines  an  in- 
termUteni  stream  of  water,  constant  in  direc- 
tion,  acts  upon  the  coal  from  below, 
through  a  sieve.  In  the  jigging  process 
the  water  oscillates  and  returns  upon 
itself  at  every  stroke,  while  in  the  third 
class  of  machines  the  water  never  re- 
traces its  steps,  and  the  motion  is 
properly  pulsatory.  The  requisite  pul- 
satory motion  is  generally  obtained  by  a 
pump. 

Fourth  class. — The  coal  is  submitted  to 
a  slow  and  continuous  upioard  stream  of 
water,  which,  aided  by  a  rotating  arm, 
carries  the  clean  coal  out  upon  a  perfora- 
ted plate  where  it  is  drained,  while  the 
shale  and  dense  impurities  fall  slowly 
through  the  ascending  current  of  water, 
and  accumulate  in  a  shale  box,  where 
they  are  evacuated.  The  stream  of  water 
acts  vertically  in  this  class,  while  in  the 
first  class  it  acts  horizontally. 

The  B^rard,  Revollier,  Kladno,  Ed- 
wards and  Beacher,  and  Evrard  machines 
belong  to  the  second  dasa 


The  Meynier,  Bactmadoux  and  Coppe'e 
machinies  belong  to  the  third  class. 

Mackworth's  machine  is  of  the  fourth 
class. 

For  much  of  the  following  information 
relating  to  these  machines,  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Burat,  Professor  at  the  Ecole  Cen- 
trale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  and  to 
various  papers  on  the  subject  by  Messrs. 
Lebleu,  Petitgand,  Bonna,  Darling- 
ton, etc. 

STEP-WABUINO. 

fCaissh  d  eau  Courante,  Washerde.) — ^In 
1838  Bactmadoux  described  a  method 
then  used  at  the  mines  of  Bert,  and 
which,  as  far  back  as  1826,  was  used  in 
the  valley  of  Tarand,  near  Dresden,  for 
purifying  slack  coal.  A  continuous  stream 
of  water  from  a  superior  reservoir  is 
directed  upon  a  flat  cnest,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  formed  of  two  steps  inclined  1. 5 
in.  per  ft.  against  the  stream.  The 
second  step  is  lower  than  the  first,  and  is 
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succeeded  by  a  table  of  wickerwork,  or  a 
perforated  metallic  sheet,  upon  which  the 
cleansed  coal  is  drained.  A  low  flat 
board  across  the  upper  end  of  each  step 
serves  as  a  dam  to  arrest  the  slate,  stones, 
and  denser  bodies;  when  these  have  ac- 
cumulated sufficiently  upon  the  steps,  the 
washing  is  interrupted  for  a  moment  and 
they  are  shovelled  away. 

The  above  cut  and  the  succeeding  ones 
are  reduced  from  more  complete  draw- 
ings, and  merely  illustrate  the  principle 
of  the  various  machines. 

HAND  JIGOINa  MACHINE. 

The  jigging  process  was  applied  to  purify- 
ing coal  at  the  St.  Etienne  collieries  as 
early  as  1837.  The  coal  of  this  basin  in 
the  centre  of  France  is  so  frequently  inter- 
stratified  with  slates,  etc.,  as  to  require 
imperatively  to  be  cleansed. 

A  wooden  hutch  or  chest,  measur 
about  4  by  6  ft  and  3  or  4  ft.  high,  is 
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divided  into  two  compartments.  In  the 
first  compartment  a  rectangular  wooden 
,  piston  measuring  2  by  4  ft.  la  acted  upon 
tlirough  a  pieton  rod  and  hand  lever; 
this  piston  communicatea  an  oscillating 


movement  to  the  water  nnder  it,  which  is 
at  once  transmitted  through  a  rectangular 
aide  opc-ning  I  by  4  ft.  to  the  water  in 
the  second  compartment.  Across  the 
second  compartment,  about  6  in.  froni 
the  top,  is  a  sieve  or  grating,  upon  which 
the  coaA  is  charged.  The  area  of  this 
sievo  is  double  that  of  the  piston,  or  i  by 

Successive  charges  of  coal  are  made 
opoQ  this  sieve,  cleansed  by  jigging,  and 
shovelled  from  the  surface.  After  several 
charges,  the  sieve  is  taken  out  and  the 
refuse  slates,  etc.,  which  have  collected 
upoo  it,  are  throvm  away.  One  man  can 
wash  I  to  J  a  ton  per  day  of  10  hours  in 
this  machine,  which  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  venr  slaty  and  impure  coals. 
It  will  be  shown  later  how  Revollier  imi- 
tates the  peculiar  hand  motion  of  this 
machine. 

BEHABD's  HACBINB. 

This  machine  belongs  to  the  second 
class.  In  1848  Mr.  Berard  invented  a 
somewhat  compUoated  machine,  which  has 
iiince  been  aimplitied  into  its  present  form. 

It  consists  of  a  pair  of  cmshing  rollers, 
on  elevator  formed  of  an  endless  chain 
with  buckets,  a  classifier  formed  of  shak- 
ing tables,  a  cistern  and  piston,  an  agita- 
tor, a  chest  for  deposits,  and  water  tanks. 

A  power  of  6  to  fj  horses  is  required  by 
the  apparatus,  which  will  purify  80  tons 
of  coal  per  day  of  12  hours.  The  slack 
coal  used  is  passed  through  the  crushers, 
which  are  provided  with  cast-iron  cover- 
ings grooved  in  two  directions  so  as  to 
form  a  number  of  quadrangular  teeth  with 
slightly  rounded  tops.  These  double 
grooves  break  up  the  slate  contained  in 
the  coal    more    effectively  than    single 


grooves  would.  The  distance  between  the 
rollers  can  be  altered  to  suit  the  bardneBS 
of  the  coal. 

From  the  crushers  the  coal  falls  into  a 
pit  of  masonry  formed  like  an  inverted 
qnadrangular  pyramid,  three  faces  of 
which  are  inchned  at  45  deg.,  and  the 
fourth  vertical  The  buckets  of  the  ele- 
vator  carry  this  crushed  coal  to  a  higher 
level  and  dischai^e  it  into  the  classifier. 
So  OS  to  obtain  regularity  of  feed,  the 
buckets  as  they  rise  pass  close  to  a  board 
which  equalizes  their  contents  and  throws 
the  excess  of  coal  back  into  the  pit. 

The  classifier,  which  receives  the  cool 
from  the  bucket^,  is  a  rectangular  sheet- 
iron  chest  containing  stages  of  perforated 
plates,  the  apertures  in  which  are  0.8  to 
1.2  in.  in  diameter,  and  decrease  in  a 
downward  direction.  A  shaking  motion 
is  imparted  to  these  tables  through  a  cam 
movement,  or  a  rapid  reciprocating  mo- 
tion is  produced  by  a  direct  connection 
with  a  bent  axle,  commanded  by  cog  gear- 
ing. The  classifier  is  freely  suspended  by 
two  or  three  pair  of  articulated  handlee 
turning  on  fixed  axlea 

The  fine  coal  which  has  passed  through 
the  classifier  falls  into  the  washing  cistern, 
whilst  the  larger  pieces  return  along  BB 
indined  channel  to  the  crasher. 

The  washing  cistern  consiste  of  a.  rec- 
tangular cast-iron  chest,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  mostly  inclined  at  45  deg.  A 
cast-iron  frame  is  firmly  fixed  near  the  top 
of  the  cistern  with  a  slight  inclination  of 
3  in  100.  Across  this  frame  is  secured  a 
perforated  plate  made  either  of  zinc  or 
copper.  The  size  of  the  holes  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  kinds  of  coal. 

Upon  one  side  of  the  cistern  is  bolted 
a  vertical  cast-iron  cylinder,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  curved  so  as  to  place  the  cylin- 
der in  communication  with  the  cistern 
through  an  aperture  in  its  side.  A  pis- 
ton fitting  into  this  cylinder  receives  a 
rapid  reciprocating  motion,  imparting  an 
upward  and  downward  "jigging"  motion 
to  the  water  in  the  cistern,  which  acta 
through  the  perforated  plate  upon  the 
impure  fine  coal,  carrying  the  pure  coal 
upwards,  and  separating  the  denser  im- 
purities. These  accumulate  npon  the  grate, 
and  by  means  of  a  partition  and  small 
flood-gate  these  schists,  pyrites,  etc,  an 
discharged  into  a  pocket  from  whenee 
they  can  be  emptied  into  wagtms.  The 
pure  coal  carried  apvrards  at  each  stnite 
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flows  over  ooe  edge  of  the  cistem  into  b 
trough,  where  a  onain  and  buckets  elevate 
it  and  diechai^  it  into  a  hopper.  This 
hopper  ie  at  a  sufficient  height  to  allow 
the  ooal  to  be  delivered  throngh  a  bottom 
door  into  cars. 

A  man-hole  is  provided  on  one  side  of 
the  cistem,  and  an  opening  at  the  foot  of 
the  inclined  bottom,  through  which  the 
mnd  which  accomulatos  there  can  be 
emptied. 

A  separato  feed  pump  supplies  the 
cistem  with  a  determined  amount  of 
water. 

Berard's  machine  is  used  in  many  local- 
ities in  France,  Belgium  and  Germany, 
also  in  England  at  the  'Whitohaven  and 
Fence-Houses  collieries.  It  is  somewhat 
complicatod,  and  has  been  improved 
upon. 

The  first  cost  of  the  machine  to  produce 
80  tons  a  day  is  in  France  $4,400  gold. 
Add  masonry,  water  pipes,  belts,  sheds, 
for  $2,000  more.  Total,  about  $6,400. 
The  direct  cost  of  washing,  including  la- 
bor of  1  roan  and  1  boy,  oil,  repairs,  and 
interest  on  first  cost,  is  estimated  at  5  cts. 
per  ton. 

The  loss  produced  by  the  percentage  of 
imparities  varies  with  the  coaL 

bevolueb's  hachlnes. 

Mr.  Bevollier,  known  for  his  coal-press- 
ing mai^ine,  baa  also  perfected  two  coal 
washing  machines,  analogous  to  Ber&rd's, 
and  acting  by  the  jigging  process. 

First  Machine. — ^Xne  piston  is  of  wood 
and  square  instead  of  round,  and  fits 
loosely  in  its  box.  The  washing  cistem 
is  made  of  sheet-iron,  and  presents  two 
compartments;  a  bucket  and  endless  chain 
plunges  into  Uie  coal  compartment  and 
extracts  the  clean  coal  ;  a  wheel  and 
bucketo  removes  the  schist  through  a  side 
opening.  The  same  water  is  used  over 
mEmy  times. 

Second  Machine. — Thia  machine  is  an 
improvement  on  the  preceding  one,  and 
on  Berard'a  The  sorter  of  Berard  is  sup- 
pressed. An  endless  chain  and  buckets 
raises  the  slack  coal  20  ft  from  a  pit  and 
discharges  it  into  a  hopper  over  the  wash- 
ing cistern.  The  surface  of  perforated 
sheet  measures  38  by  66  in.  The  coal 
slack  cleansed  is  separated  into  two  quali- 
ties ;  the  upper  or  first  quality  is  reked 
off  the  surface  by  an  endless  chain  with 
rakee,   and  falls  into  a  shoot  4  ft  long, 


which  discharges  it  into  a  car.  The  second 
quality  of  coal  coming  from  the  medium 
level  of  the  washed  mass,  runs   over  the 

idge  of  the  cistern  into  a  trough,  where  a 
horizontal  screw   carries    it  to   a   small 

bucket  elevator  which  raises  it  6  ft.  and 
empties  into  a  Hhoot  leading  to  a  car. 
FinfJly  the  schiste  and  impurities  pass 
from  tbe  lowest  level  of  the  washed  mass 
into  an  inclined  pocket,  at  the  foot  of 
which  a  screw  carries  them  horizontally 
to  a  bucket  elevator  which  raises  them  Vi 
ft  and  discharges  them  into  a  car.  The 
total  surface  occupied  by  the  apparatus  is 
comprised  within  an  area  of  6  by  26  ft 
liie  amount  of  coal  washed  per  day  is  60 
tons. 

Fig.  3. 
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These  machines  are  used  in  the  centre 
of  France,  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire  ;  the 
coals  of  this  basin  are  more  impure  and 
harder  to  clean  than  those  of  Belgium 
and  the  Northern  basin.  To  separate 
these  very  slaty  coals  the  hand  jigging  pro- 
cess is  the  most  effective,  as  the  intensity 
of  the  jigging  can  be  readily  varied  tu 
suit  the  separation.  Thus  at  the  start 
the  layer  of  coal  should  receive  a  sudden 
and  rapid  impulse  which  carries  tbe  coal 
and  sdiist  upwards,  whilst  the  stroke  is 
tben  slackened,  and  the  schist  settles 
slowly  down  and  the  coal  remains  in  sub- 
pension. 

Mr.  RevoUier  imitates  this  motion  by 
giving  a  height  of  30  in.  and  considerable 
weight  to  the  piston.  The  piston  is  raised 
slowly  b;  a  pair  of  eccentric  cams  and 
falls  back  suddenly,  impelled  by  ite  own 
weight,  and  sometimes  by  a  roiral  spring. 
This  gives  the  sudden  impulse  required 
to  the  water.  The  diuneter  of  the 
piston  is  80  in.,  and  it  fite  loosely  in  tbe 
cylinder. 
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AIho  of  the  second  class.  At  the  Eladco 
Iron  Works,  Anfltria,  the  coal  is  porifietl 
hj  washing  on  a  lat^e  scale.  After  being 
ground  in  a  species  of  enlarged  coffee  miU 
to  a  fine  powder,  the  cool  dust  is  dis- 
charged into  an  inclined  sieve  which  sorts 
the  different  sizes  and  discharges  them 
upon  a  series  of  rocking  sieves  placed  in 
vater  tanks.  The  rockmg  motion  of  these 
aieTes  alternately'  brings  the  layers  of  coal 
spread  upon  them  abore  and  below  the 
water  and  effects  the  separation  as  in  the 
jigging  process.  A  constant  current  of 
water,  kept  running  through  the  whole 
apparatus,  carries  away  the  finest  dust 
and  "  schlamms  "  from  the  coal,  and  de- 
posits them  in  a  sLme  basin,  as  in  Cop- 
pee's  apparatus,  while  the  clean  coal  is  re- 
moved from  the  upper  layers  on  the 
aieTes.  It  wUl  be  observed  that  in  this 
machine  the  body  of  water  is  compara- 
tively stationary,  whilst  the  sieves  receive 
the  ligging  motion  as  in  the  first  jigging 
machines  devised  for  washing  ores. 

EDWABDS  AHD  beacheb's  machine. 
Belongs  to  the  second  class.  In  this 
machine  two  rectangular  cisterns  are 
placed  apright  a  few  feet  apart.  On  the 
sides  of  the  cisterns  facing  each  other  are 
two  circular  apertures  closed  by  flexible 
discs  or  diaphragms  of  leather,  to  which  a 
horizontal  reciprocating  motion  is  im- 
parted by  means  of   on    eccentric  on  a 


which  the  coal  to  be  cleaned  is  fed 
through  a  hopper,  which  also  conneotathe 
two  cisterns. 

Above  the  driving  shaft  is  a  snuJIer  one 
driven  at  a  slower  rate  by  cog  gearing ; 
eccentrics  or  cranks  communicate  a  hori- 
zontal reciprocating  motion  to  a  set  of 
scrapers  above  each  cistern.  These  are  so 
arranged  as  to  remove  the  upper  stratum 
of  cotJ,  which  is  the  cleansed  portion,  and 
discharge  it  over  the  edge  into  cars. 
When  the  schists,  pyrites,  etc.,  have  ac- 
cumulated on  the  screens  to  a  suffioient 
depth,  the  scrapers  are  thrown  out  of 
gear,  and  these  impurities  are  raked  off 
One  machine  of  two  connected  cistema 
will  wash  30  tons  of  cool  per  diem. 

EVBABn's    HACBINS. 

Belongs  to  the  second  class.  This  ma- 
chine is  a  modification  of  the  preceding 
one  and  adapted  to  operate  at  onoe  upon 
a  larger  quantity  of  coaL  Mr.  Evrard 
gives  to  the  sieve  the  form  of  a  ring  of  83 
ft.  exterior  and  19.6  ft  interior  diameter. 

This  annular  sieve  is  placed  across  the 
top  of  a  conical  basin  built  up  with  solid 
masonry  walls.  The  centre  of  the  ring  is 
occupi«l  by  a  vertical  cast-iron  cylinder, 
in  which  fits  loosely  a  hollow  cylindrical 
piston  18.1  ft  in  diameter,      lie  surface 


Fig.i 
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horizontal  shaft.  This  shaft  is  driven  by 
a  belt  and  pulley,  or  by  a  steam-engine 
attached  directly  to  it.  The  action  of 
the  flexible  diaphragms  imparts  to  the 
water  in  the  cistern  the  requisite  jigging 
motion. 

Across  the  upper  end  of  the  two  cisterns 
ai'e    stretched    perforated    plates    upon 


of  the  piston  is  270  square  ft.,  or  Jnst 
one  half  that  of  the  annular  sieve.  Thia 
sieve  is  not  horizontal,  but  inclines  8  io 
100 ;  BO  that  whilst  the  upper  end  is 
2  in.  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
basin,  the  lower  end  dips  10  in.  below  the 

The  fine  coal  ia  charged  upon  the 
upi>er  end  of  the  sieve  throngh  a  hopper 
opening  a  few  inches  above  the  water 
level.  A  rotary  motion  of  one  revolution 
in  5  minutes  is  imparted  to  the  sieve,  ao 
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thftt  in  this  ictemJ  of  time  the  coal  is 
carried  bIowI;  througbtbe  water  and  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  jigging  process  at  depths  vary- 
ing sacoeasiTely  from  0  to  10  in.  and  back 
again  to  0.  As  the  coal  emerges  from  the 
vater  towards  the  end  of  the  turn,  it  is 
scraped  off  by  a  series  of  curved  station- 
ary arms.  The  first  pair  of  arms  takes  off 
1,5  in.  of  the  auriace  coal,  which  is 
cleanest,  and  does  not  contain  more  than 
8  or  4  per  ceni  of  ash.  The  second  pair 
of  arms  dips  3  in,  under  water,  or  deeper 
tlian  ihe  first,  and  collects  a  medimn 
quality  of  coal  containing  about  6  per 
oent^  of  ash.  The  third  pair  of  arms  is 
movable,  and  dips  3  to  4  in.,  removing  a 
Iwer  oonsisting  of  an  intimate  mixture 
of  coal  and  s^mists  of  veir  variable  par- 
eentage  of  ash.  Finally,  tae  fourth  pair 
of  arms,  also  movable,  scrapes  the  bottom 
of  the  sieve  and  removes  the  stones,  schist, 
etc,  which  have  accnmolated  during  a 
number  of  revolutions.  Whenever  the 
deposits  of  stone  and  schists  attain  a 
thickness  of  2  in,  they  appear  at  the  third 
pair  of  arms,  which  are  then  thrown 
out  of  gear,  and  the  fourth  pair  is 
brought  into  play.  One  man  attends  to 
these  arms  and  to  loading  the  refuse  in 
ears. 

The  bottom  of  the  basin  is  in  the  shape 
of  an  inverted  cone.  A  bottom  door  al- 
lows the  slime  which  accumulates  there  to 
be  dropped  into  cars  moving  on  rails,  in  a 
mllery  running  through  the  masonrv. 
Tto  sieve  is  made  of  perforated  metalhc 
sheets  fastened  to  an  iron  frame;  the  outer 
rim  is  provided  with  cogs;  two  pinions  of 
eqnal  size  command  the  circular  rack,  so 
tbAt  if  one  pinion  breaks,  the  operation  is 
not  interrupted.  Conical  horizontal  roll- 
ers and  cylindrical  vertical  ones  main- 
tain the  sieve  in  its  place.  All  these  or- 
gans ore  submerged  in  water  and  wear 
out  very  slowly. 

The  piston  is  commanded  by  a  lever  40 
ft  long  and  an  ecoentrio  cam,  and  gives 
SO  strides  a  minute. 

A  4-horse  power  en^e  moves  the 
sieve  and  piston.  A  second  engine  also 
of  4rhorBe  is  required  for  the  sorter, 
and  bucket  levator  which  supplies  the 
hoM>er. 

This  machine  washes  400  to  600  tons  of 
ooalper  day. 

Mr.  Evrard  has  established  one  of 
these  machines  at  the  collieries  of  La 
Clurotte;  the  first  cost  is  £20,000  gold, 


and  the  cost  of  washing  6  ots.  per  ton  of 
cooL 

HGVNIERS  UAOHniX. 

This  machine  belongs  to  the  Ourd-class. 
Mr.  Meynier,  upon  studying  the  jigging 
process,  considered  that  the  downwud  or 
return  current  of  water  in  the  jigging 
process  is  prejudicial  to  the  separation  of 
substances  in  the  order  of  their  densities, 
and  submitted  to  the  "jigging"  motion  a 
pulsating  motion,  i.  e.,  an  intermittent  flow 
constant  in  direction,  and  never  return- 
ing upon  itsell  There  being  no  return 
current,  the  finer  portioles  of  coal  are  not 
carried  bade  into  the  schisL  To  obtain 
this  pnlsatdng  current  of  water  Mr.  Meynier 
obtains,  by  ih&  action  of  a  forcing  pump, 
which  draws  the  water  from  a  lower  re- 
servoir and  forces  it  into  a  cistern  where 
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it  acts'upon  the  coal  through  a  sieve  or 
perforated  plate  The  first  machine  made, 
in  1852,  consisted  of  a  vertical  pumping 
cylinder  giving  15  to  18  strokes  per  min. 
The  washing  cistern  contained  2  compart- 
ments and  2  grates  ;  the  denser  bodies  fell 
through  the  upper  grate  upon  the  lower 
one,  which  was  more  inclined,  and  they 
collected  at  its  foot,  where  they  were 
emptied  at  intervals  into  one  of  the  com- 
partments. This  disposition  of  superposed 
grates  was  found  to  be  unnecessary  ;  sev- 
raol  other  modifications  were  also  made  in 
the  disposition  of  the  parts,  so  that  Mr. 
Meynier's  machine,  in  its  simplified  and 
improved  form,  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows : 

A  horizontal  pump  of  3  to  4  horse- 
power, with  close  fitting  piston.  The 
water  is  conducted  through  a  horizontal 
cast-iron  pipe,  provided  with  a  valve  to 
regulate  the  flow,  and  ending  in  a  long 
rectangular  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the 
washing  dstem.  This  form  of  opening 
tends  to  spread  out  the  ascending  current 
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of  water.  This  action  is  assisted  bj  an 
oblong  plate  or  valve  which  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  upon  the  opening.  The  flow 
of  water  is  thus  spread  out  in  one  of  the 
compartments  of  a  rectangular  cast*iron 
cistern;  at  the  top  of  this  compartment  is 
a  perforated  sheet  of  zinc,  slightly  inclined 
from  the  horizontal,  upon  which  is  charged 
the  slack  coal  either  direct  from  the  mine 
or  after  passing  through  crushing  rollers. 
A  floodgate  along  the  dividing  line  of  the 
cistern,  allows  the  schists,  pyrites,  etc., 
which  accumulate  along  ihe  lower  edge 
of  the  perforated  sheet  to  be  discharged 
into  the  second  compartment.  Over  this 
grate,  and  over  the  second  compartment, 
the  surface  water,  charged  with  washed 
coal,  flows  upon  an  inclined  wire  grating, 
where  the  water  drips  from  the  coal  into  a 
canal, whilst  the  coal  gradually  sHdes  upon 
a  horizontal  wickerwork  table,  at  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  cars,  from  which  it  is 
loaded  into  them.  There  are  no  buckets  and 
chains  to  elevate  the  coal  in  this  machine, 
but  they  can  be  readily  adopted  if  deemed 
necessary.  The  use  of  a  bucket  elevator 
would  regulate  the  charging  of  the  coal 
into  the  washing  cistern,  besides  econo- 
mizing labor.  The  water  which  Anally 
drips  from  the  coal  contains  a  mixture  of 
mud  JEmd  very  flne  coal  (called  schlamm 
or  slime),  and  is  carried  to  a  basin  measur- 
ing G.5  by  13  ft.,  and  divided  into  succes- 
sive falls. 

The  operation  of  coal  washing  is  con- 
tinuous, as  the  impurities  which  accumu- 
late on  the  perforated  sheet  of  zinc  can 
be  carried  off  at  intervals  by  raising  the 
floodgate  without  stopping  the  operation. 
The  schists  and  pyrites  which  accumulate 
at  the  bottom  of  both  compartments  of 
the  washing  cistern,  are  extracted  through 
side  doors  every  day  and  carried  to  me 
refuse  heap.  The  slime  or  schlamms  which 
are  deposited  in  the  large  basin  are  of  very 
different  value,  according  to  their  purity, 
which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  coaL 
When  dried  they  may  be  sold  for  domes- 
tic use,  or  used  to  generate  steam.  They 
may  be  so  highly  charged  with  pyrite  or 
schist  as  to  be  valueless. 

This  machine  washes  50  tons  of  coal  in 
12  hours.  According  to  Mr.  Lebleu,  the 
cost  of  washing  with  one  machine  is  7 
cents  per  ton.  When  two  machines  are 
used,  washing  100  tons  daily,  the  flrst  cost 
of  each  is  $2,400,  and  the  cost  of  washing 
100  tons  is  as  follows,  in  France  : 


1  machinist  at  50  cents  per  day,. .  $0  50 

2  laborers...  50      "              "  1  00 

3  helpers....  40      "              "  1  20 
Repairs  of  pump  $120,  of  washer 

$120, 0  80 

Superintendence  ($200  per  annum)  0  66 

Sinking  fund  ($200  per  annum). . .  0  66 


Total,  for  100  tons, 
or  5  cents  per  ton. 


$4  82 


£ACTMADOUX  S  IfACHINE 


Belongs  to  the  third  class.  Mr.  Bactma- 
doux  obtains  the  continuous  pulsating 
movement  of  the  water  by  employing  a 
piston,  as  in  the  jigging  process,  and  in- 
troducing a  supply  of  water  at  every  up- 
ward stroke  of  tne  piston,  by  means  of  a 
valve  opened.  All  the  water  which  enters 
during  that  time  is  expelled  at  the  next 
downward  stroke,  carrying  with  it  the 
cleansed  coal. 

Mr.  Bactmadoux  also  constructs  all  the 
parts  of  the  machine  of  wood  with  iron 
straps.  This  allows  defective  pieces  to  be 
readily  removed,  and  alterations  suggest- 
ed by  experience  to  be  easily  made.  At 
Montceau-les-Mines,  Mr.  Audemar  has 
erected  a  washing  apparatus  on  these 
principles.  At  these  mines  the  coal  is 
flrst  sorted  into  three  sizes  by  passing 
through  shaking  tables  of  perforated 
sheet  iron  ;  the  sizes  of  the  holes  being 
respectively  ^,  7»  i  (>f  an  in. ;  the  surfaces 
of  the  tables  measure  G7  by  32  in.  The 
amount  of  coal  sorted  per  10  hours  is 
150  tons ;  the  Montceau  coal  gives  20  to 
25  per  cent,  of  flnest,  30  to  32  per  cent, 
of  medium,  and  18  to  20  per  cent,  of 
coarser  slack. 

Each  of  these  three  sizes  is  washed  in 
a  separate  machine;  this  facilitates  great- 
ly the  separation  of  impurities. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  water  re- 
servoir, two  chests  divided  into  three  com- 
partments, for  the  piston,  the  schists,  and 
the  "  schlamms."  These  impurities  are 
withdrawn  once  or  twice  a  day  while  tiiie 
machine  is  at  rest.  The  coal  and  water 
current  flows  over  one  edge  of  the  chests 
on  an  inclined  plane,  6  ft  long,  into  two 
additional  washing  chests,  provided  each 
with  a  piston  and  inclined  sieve.  The  ooal 
is  there  cleansed  further,  and  separates  it- 
self into  a  superior  quahty  wMcn  flows  off 
the  top,  and  an  inferior,  taken  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  layer. 

The  pistons  and  chests  are  of  wood. 
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The  pistona  are  commanded  b^  a  bitt- 
gearinff  and  iron  connecting  rod  ;  at  each 
upstroke  of  the  pistons  a  ralre  in  the  re- 
serroir  ia  opened  by  a  lever  and  beam,  and 
the  water  flows  from  the  reserroir  under 
thepistons. 

Three  of  these  double  pairs  of  chests 
are  placed  side  by  side,  each  pair,  with 
accessories,  occupying  an  area  of  20  by  14 
fL  The  area  of  pistons  is  50  by  16  in., 
the  area  of  sieves  is  30  by  50  in. 

In  12  hours  the  amonnt  washed  is  300 
tons  of  slack  coal,  160  of  which  are 
coarse,  90  medium,  and  60  fine  grain. 

The  loss  from  schist  averages  4^  per 
cent,  from  schlamms,  2)  per  cent.,  from 
slime  carried  off  by  the  water,  3  per  cent. ; 
together  10  per  cent  The  consumption 
of  water  amounts  to  180  cubic  ft  per 
ton  of  coaL 

coi'Pee's  hacbine. 

^ifl  machine,  which  is  essentjally  de- 

riTsd  from  Sleynier's,  belongs  also  to  the 


third  class.  It  is  working  at  the  colliery 
of  Anzin,  at  La  Villette  Gaa  Works,  Paris, 
and  at  the  Mons  Colliery,  Belgium,  with 
one  difference,  however — tiie  pump  there 
used  is  double-acting. 

Copp^e  mokes  use  of  two  rectangular 
cisterns  instead  of  one,  so  that  the  wash- 
ing operation  is  more  thorough  to  begin 
with.  The  purification  of  slaty  coal  is 
greatly  facilitated  thereby,  for  shale  some- 
times adheres  to  the  cool,  forming  parti- 
cles of  intermediate  density  and  light 
enough  to  be  carried  away  with  the  coal ; 
also  some  slates  are  formed  of  unctuous 
laminse,  which  cannot  be  wetted,  and  are 
carried  off  at  first,  although  heavier  than 
the  ooal.  A  fall  is  given  from  the  first 
cistern  to  the  second,  so  that  the  dry 
schists  are  thoroughly  wetted  and  sub- 
merged by  the  fall,  and  remain  on  the 
second  perforated  sheet 

From  the  second  cistern  the  current  of 
water  and  coal  flows  over  a  slightly  in- 
clined table  into  one  of   three  boaina. 


These  basins  measure  each  66  ft.  long,  76 
ft  wide,  7  to  7.6  ft.  deep,  presenting  a 
cubic  capacity  of  3,630  ft.,  or  one  day's 
stock.  They  are  built  of  masonry,  and 
the  bottom  sloped  to  drain  off  the  water. 
A  vertical  sluice  at  the  further  end  ia 
boarded  up  gradually  as  the  deposit  of 
washed  coal  nses  in  the  basin  ;  the  exceaa 
of  water  and  slime  runs  over  the  upper 
board  into  a  canal  to  a  fourth  basin,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  inclined  against  the 
cnrrent  in  a  series  of  steps.  The  move- 
ment in  this  last  basin  is  slow,  and  the 
black  alime  or  schlamm  deposited  in  this 
ba^  is  dredged   up,    allowed   to   dry, 


and  used  for  generating  steam  ;  at  AnTJn 
it  is  found  to  contain  from  7  to  20  per 
cent  of  ash.  These  basins  assist  in  clas- 
sifying the  coal,  for  if  kept  full  of  water, 
the  denser  and  more  impure  cools  will  ac- 
cumulate at  the  bottom.  These  con  either 
be  washed  again  or  used  for  purposes  re- 
quiring less  pure  coal. 

One  of  the  three  basins  is  filled  every 
24  hou>s  ;  when  full,  the  flow  of  water  and 
coal  is  directed  from  the  cisterns  to  an- 
other basin.  The  body  of  coal  in  the 
basin  begins  to  dry  at  the  surface,  and 
the  boarcb  of  the  sluice  are  removed,  one 
by  one,  from  the  top  downwards,  as  the 
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drying  progresses.  The  coal  is  then 
charged  into  cars,  and  the  wet  portions 
are  first  dried  by  mechanical  means. 

When  the  schists  cover  the  perforated 
sheets  to  a  considerable  depth,  the  opera- 
tion is  stopped  for  a  moment  and  the  de- 
posits of  schist  shovelled  into  a  shoot 
which  carries  them  to  a  car. 

At  Anzin  the  coal  from  the  mine  is 
thrown  from  the  head  of  the  shaft  upon 
a  grating,  the  bars  of  which  are  0.8  in. 
apart.  All  the  slack  which  passes  through 
is  charged  into  buckets  containing  2,420 
lbs. ;  these  buckets  are  raised  by  a  steam 
crane  and  discharged  into  a  hopper  placed 
near  the  washers.  A  vertical  forcing 
pump,  with  hollow  plunger,  delivers  the 
water  to  both  washing  cisterns.  The 
diameter  of  piston  is  26  in. ;  the  piston  is 
hollow,  and  the  connecting  rod  is  attached 
to  a  movable  cra^k  pin,  so  that  the  stroke 
which  is  usually  10  in.  can  be  increased 
to  16.  The  number  of  revolutions  is  usu- 
ally 20  to  30  per  min.  The  steam  cylinder 
is  vertical,  of  10  in.  diameter  and  19  in. 
stroke;  the  indicator  diagrams  for  the  for- 
ward and  back  stroke  are  nearly  identical 
At  20  revolutions  per  min.  the  average 
pressure  of  steam  on  the  piston  is  25  lbs. 
to  the  sq.  in.  corresponding  to  4-horse- 
power. 

The  pump  and  washing  cisterns  are  set 
up  under  cover  in  a  buil£ng;  the  4  basins 
are  in  the  open  air. 

The  labor  for  washing  100  tons  of  coal 
in  12  hrs.  consists  in  1  machinist  who  at- 
tends to  pump  and  steam  crane  ;  2  men 
hitch  the  buckets  to  the  crane  and  dis- 
charge them  ;  they  also  carry  away  the 
schists,  etc.,  to  the  refuse  heap ;  3  men 
attend  to  the  washing  proper,  and  regu- 
late the  velocity  of  flow. 

In  France  the  machinery  costs  $2,400 
gold,  and  the  building,  basins,  and  ac- 
cessories, $5,000  to  $6,000  more. 

MACKWOBTH*S  MACHINE 

Belongs  to  the  third-class.  Mr.  Mack- 
worth  employs  a  continuous  band  elevator 
to  raise  the  coal  from  a  coal  hopper,  where 
it  is  delivered  from  the  cars  to  a  higher 
level,  where  it  is  discharged  in  a  continu- 
ous stream  into  a  vertical  revolving  hopper 
through  which  it  descends  gradually  into 
the  separator ;  here  it  meets  a  slow  cur- 
rent of  water  ascending  with  a  velocity  of 
SA  inch  or  two  in  a  second*  According 
to  the  velocity  of  this  current  and  the 


speed  of  the  revolving  hopper,  the  separa- 
tion of  impurities  may  be  graduated  to 
any  limit  desired. 

The  separator  is  a  conical  vessel  2.5  ft. 
wide  at  the  top,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
enters  a  current  of  water  driven  upward 
by  a  horizontal  screw  agitator.  The  slow 
ascending  movement  of  water  of  about  5 
ft.  per  min.  carries  upward  the  dean  coal, 
and  a  curved  arm  at  the  surface  drives  it 
upward  upon  a  perforated  plate  where 
the  water  mrains  ofif ;  a  brush  following  the 
arm  helps  to  keep  the  holes  in  the  per- 
forated plate  open,  and  drives  the  coal 
into  a  shoot  which  conducts  it  to  a  tram. 
The  bottom  of  this  shoot  is  a  long  perfor- 
ated plate  which  assists  in  draining  off  the 
water  and  in  drying  the  coaL 

The  shale  and  pyrites  fall  into  a  shale 
box  at  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus,  where 
a  bucket  elevator  dredges  them  up  and 
delivers  them  into  cars.  The  water  which 
drips  through  the  finely  perforated  plates 
passes  back  to  the  agitator  and,  with  the 
fine  silt  suspended  in  it,  is  driven  up  again. 
The  same  water  is  thus  used  over  and 
over  again,  with  some  additional  water  to 
supply  the  waste. 

The  loss  of  coal  in  this  machine  is  claimed 
to  be  less  than  2  per  cent  The  machine 
is  contained  in  an  area  of  9  ft.  sq.  A 
driving  pulley  2  ft  in  diameter  making  40 
revolutions  per  min.,  is  placed  at  the  top, 
12  ft  above  the  ground.  It  is  claimed 
that  a  force  of  1-horse-power  will  work  a 
machine  with  pump  and  elevator  capable 
of  washing  50  tons  of  coal  per  day.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  6  cts.  a  ton  in  Eng- 
land. 

DBTIKa  THE  COAL. 

After  washing,  some  industries  require 
the  coal  to  be  dried  before  using,  as  in 
the  production  of  coal-ga&  Any  warm 
area  is  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Centrifugal  hydro-extractors  may  be 
used  here  as  in  other  industries.  In  B^- 
gium,  a  centrifugal  apparatus  is  used,  con- 
sisting of  a  vertical  drum  10  ft  in  diameteis 
within  which  are  8  baskets  fastened  at  tiie 
circumference  of  a  horizontal  plate.  A 
velocity  of  225  revolutions  per  minute  is 
given.  Each  basket  holds  88  lbs.  Its 
centre  of  gravity  describes  a  drde  7.5  ft 
in  diameter,  and  its  axis  becomes  alter- 
nately horizontal  and  vertical  From  4  to 
,  5  per  cent,  of  water  is  leffc  in  the  coal  as  a 
proper  amount    Two  men  can  load,  dry, 
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and  unload  30  tons  of  coal  in  12  hours. 
This  process  is  slow  and  expensive. 

A  new  hydro-extractor,  due  to  Mr. 
Hanrez,  of  JSelgium,  has  been  tried  in 
Germany.  The  machine  requires  no 
hand  labor.  The  operation  is  continuous. 
The  wet  coal  is  carried  into  a  feed  hopper 
by  a  bucket  elevator,  is  delivered  into  the 
centrifugal  cylinder  at  the  top,  and  dis>- 
charged  dry  into  Sk  shoot  at  the  bottom, 
This  machine  will  dry  100  tons  a. day. 

COMPABISON  BETWEEN  THE  VABIOUS  MACHINES. 

The  step-washing  of  coal  is  still  used  in 
coal  districts  possessing  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water.  The  apparatus  is  simple 
and  the  first  cost  small  This  method  of 
cleansing  is  especially  adapted  to  coal 
containing  laminae  of  slate  frequently  in- 
terstratified  with  it ;  in  the  ordinary  jig- 
ging process,  and  in  the  third  class  of  ma- 
chines, these  slates  are  difficult  to  elimi- 
nate, for  they  assume  a  flattened  form,  and 
on  account  of  the  greater  surface  they  pre- 
sent to  the  action  of  water,  they  are  car- 
ried upward  with  the  fragments  of  coal, 
which  are  generally  cubical  in  shape,  and 
present  less  surface  for  a  given  weight. 

The  hand  jigging  machine,  although 
very  effective,  requires  too  much  labor  to 
cleanse  a  small  amount  of  coal. 

Berard's  machine  presents  unnecessary 
complications.  Bevollier^s  second  machine 
is  an  improvement  upon  it,  besides  separ- 
ating the  cleansed  coal  into  two  qualities. 
Edwards  and  Beacher^s  device  to  impart  the 
jigging  motion  to  the  water  is  simple  and 
mgenious  ;  but  whether  the  oscillations 
produced  are  sufficient,  and  whether  the 
diaphragms  are  more  convenient  than 
pistons,  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 
Of  all  the  machines  of  the  second  class, 
however,  Eorard's  is  the  most  perfect,  for 
besides  subjecting  the  coal  to  the  jigging 
process  at  various  depths  under  water,  the 
rotary  motion  of  the  sieve  subjects  the 
coal  to  a  lateral  or  horizontal  current  of 
water  of  15  or  20  feet  per  minute,  which 
aids  the  separation  of  slate.  The  first  cost 
of  this  machine  is  large,  but  it  cleanses 
more  coal  per  day,  and  affords  of  itself  a 
slime  pit  without  any  additional  masonry 
work.  Besides,  the  separation  of  cleansed 
coal  into  three  qualities  is  more  easily 
controlled  than  in  other  dispositions.  The 
consumption  of  water  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  this  machine. 

^lienever  the  jigging  process  is  applied, 


however,  the  coal  used  should  not  contain 
much  vexT  fine  coal,  for  the  downward 
current  of  water  at  each  stroke  is  preju* 
dicial  to  the  finer  particles  of  the  best 
coaL  These  are  repeatedly  carried  back 
and  mixed  with  the  impurities,  and  even 
when  deposit  badins  are  used,  although 
this  fine  coal  is  finally  collected  and  not 
wasted,  it  is  nevertheless  taken  from  a 
superior  and  transferred  to  an  inferior 
quality  of  coal. 

The  third  and  fourth  classes  of  machineSi 
where  the  water  does  not  return  upon 
itself  at  every  stroke,  are  then  particularly 
adapted  to  ^eat  coals  which  produce  a 
great  deal  of  fine  coal  dust ;  for  this  fine 
and  valuable  dust  is  then  never  entirely 
separated  from  the  clean  coal,  and  they 
are  mostly  deposited  and  collected  to- 
gether. Copp^'s  machine  is  more  com< 
plete,  and  an  improvement  upon  Mey* 
nier's  ;  it  is  effective  in  collecting  waste 
of  fine  coal  and  in  separating  slate. 

Bactmadoux's  machine  is  similar  to 
Coppee's,  and  may  be  often  preferred 
where  wood  constructions  present  ad- 
vantages. Mackworth's  machine  is  very 
compact;  it  does  not  waste  the  fine  coal, 
for  the  same  water  is  constantly  used  over 
again;  whether  the  slow  continuous  cur- 
rent of  water  of  Mackworth's  machine  is 
as  effective  in  separating  impurities  as  a 
pulsatory  motion,  is  doubtful  This  ma- 
chine is  also  inferior  in  respect  to  classi- 
fying the  cleansed  coal  into  superior  and 
inferior  qualities ;  this,  however,  is  not 
always  required. 

There  are  some  points  common  to  all 
these  machines;  i.e.,  the  coal  has  to  be 
deUvered  from  the  cars  upon  a  sieve. 
The  use  of  an  elevator  formed  of  an  end- 
less chain  and  buckets,  discharging  the 
coal  into  a  hopper,  is  advantageous;  for  it 
allows  the  supply  of  coal  to  be  delivered 
with  great  regularity,  which  is  essential 
to  the  proper  working  of  all  these  ma- 
chines. Even  where  the  lay  of  the  ground 
affords  sufficient  difference  of  level  to 
allow  the  cars  to  be  discharged  directly 
into  the  hopper  which  feeds  the  sieve,  it 
is  desirable  to  regulate  by  mechanical 
means  the  regularity  of  the  supply  of 
coaL 

A  location  upon  sloping  ground,  and  a 
high  head  of  water,  are  always  advanta- 
geous ;  they  may  allow  elevators  and 
pumps  to  be  dispensed  with.  The  inter- 
mittent flow  can  then  be  obteined  directly 
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from  the  head  of  water.    An  abundant  coxL-WASHiMa  ra  eubofe. 

supply  of  water  is  of  course  advantageous;  Machines  have  been  established  in  Scot- 

nevertheless,    some    machines,    such    as  land,  Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  Glouoester- 

Evrard  8,  purify  coal  effectively  with  a  ghire,  and  Wales,  to  purify  from  20  to  100 

very  small  consumption  of  water.  t^^g  ^f  ^gj^        day,  at  a  cost  not  exoeed- 

Whether  it  is  best  to  erect  a  single  large  ^  g  ^^^^^  ton  ^^  ^th  a  loss  not  ex- 
machine  or  a  number  of  smaUer  ones,  is  ceeding  2  per  cent  of  coaL 
an  open  question.  One  Iw-ge  machme  At  the  Kirkless  Hall  Iron  Works  of  the 
works  more  economically  when  m  opera-  -^^gg^  (joal  and  Iron  Company  all  the 
tion ;  but  for  convenience  of  repairs  a  num-  ^^  ^^gj  ^j.  ^^^  ^oke  required  in  the  blast 
ber  of  small  machines  is  more  convenient,  f,jrnaces  is  purified  from  sulphur  by  wash- 
and  also  safer.  The  permanence  of  the  j  ^^^  jg  ^lade  suitable  for  smeUing  a 
operation  should  also  mfluence  the  choice,  }^^f^  ^^  ^  hematite  iron  for  the  Bessemer 
The  amount  and  nature  of  the  impurities,  process;  the  cost  does  not  exceed  4  cents 
as  weU  as  the  friable  imture  and  mode  of  t^Q  including  wear  and  tear  of  ma- 
fracture  of  the  coal  to  be  cleansed,  are  of  chineiy,  steam  power,  and  wag<«.  The 
first  importance  in  the  choice  of  a  coal-  ^^^^  jg  ^^out  10  per  cent  of  impurities 
washmg  machme.    I  have  known  a  case  j^^  gjjg  ^^jj 

where  an  excellent  machine  was  erected  The  most  important  coal  district  on  the 

at  some  cost  and  when  put  m  operataon  continent,  is  the  YaUey  of  the  Saar  at  the 

proved  unsatisfactory;.  The  nature  of  the  frontierofFrance,Rheni8hPru8sia,andthe 

coal  had  not  been  considered;  the  coal  was  Bavarian  Rhine  province.  At  the  Bnrbach 

slaty,  and  when  crushed  broke  up  m  Jlat  j^^^^  Works,  which  are  the  largest  and 

fragments,  while  the  machine  chosen  was  ^^^  arranged  of  that  district,  the  coal 

especially  adapted  to  operate  upon  cubical  jg  carefuUy  washed  previous  to  coking; 

fragments.                                       ,    .  ,.,  the  machinery  for  carrying  out  this  opera- 

The  cost  of  washing  mentioned  at  dif-  ^^^^  jg  very  complete  and  effective]  the 

ferent  times  is  the  cost  m  Europe  in  gold.  ^^^1  is  impure  and  loses  12  per  cent  by 

This  affords  but  uttle  indication  of  what  cashing. 

the  cost  would  be  in  this  country;  some  ^j  ^^  Kladno  Iron  Works,    Prague, 

elements,  however,  remain  unaltered,  such  ^jjj^jj  ^^  ^j^^  largest  in  Austria,  the  fuel 

as  the  labor  reqmred,  and  the  production  ^^^  jg  ^^^  j^^^g  ^^    the  spot    from 

of  the  various  machines.  Bohemian  coaL    The  coal  of  the  Kladno 

PEEFORATED  IRON  PLATES.  ^^^  "  ^^pv  impuTC  Slid  Stratified  with 
—  .  ,  .  .  J]  .  1  .  thin  layers  of  slate,  so  that  it  wtU  not  coke 
For  trommels,  perforated  iron  plates  ^  ^^  ,.^  ^^  „^„^  ^^  it  contains  a  con- 
are  now  generally  used  instead  of  wire  giflerable  percentage  of  iron  pyrites  in 
screens.  They  wear  better  and  mamtam  t^ig  of  very  different  sizes,  wHch  would 
theu:  form  longer.  The  finer  sizes  are  reader  the  cote  worthless  for  iron  smelt- 
made  of  copper  and  the  larger  ones  of  ■  ^^j^gg  ^^^^  f^^  j^^^  or  purified 
steel;  sometimes  sheets  of  zmc  are  used.  ^^^  of  coaL  Tet  from  fiiese  impure  coals 
The  rules  sanctioned  by  practice  to  be  ^^^  j^om  ores  containing  sulphur  and 
observed  m  preparing  these  sheets,  are  as  phosphorus,  very  good  fou^ry  iron  and  an 
follows :                                   .      .   a    .  average  qudUy  of  forge  pigs  are  made. 

1    The  thickness  of   perforated   iron  in  the  centre  of  Fraiice.the  StEtienna 

plates  should  axways  be  lew  than  the  ^gt^ct,  and  in  the  Northern  basin  of 

diameter  of  the  holes  punched  in  them  j^^     j^  j,^          ^^^  j^ons,  in  Belgium, 

2.  The  space  between  the  holes  m  the  ^^i  jg  ^^^^  ^y  hundreds  of  thouLndi 

finer  plates  shotUd  not  be  greater  than  of  tons  annually, 

the  diameter  of  the  holes,  m  the  medinm  '^ 

plates  than  half  the  diameter,  and  in  the  ' 

coarser  plates  than  one  third  of  the  rilHE  railroad  from  Kharhof  to  the  Sea  of 
diameter.  A.  Azof  was  completed  on  the  4th  inst, 
When  the  diameter  of  the  holes  is  thus  effecting  uninterrupted  communica* 
less  than  ^^  of  an  inch,  the  size  is  con-  tion  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea. 
pidered  fine ;  when  the  diameter  is  be-  The  construction  of  the  line,  which  is  up* 
tween  -^  and  •}  of  an  inch,  the  size  is  wards  of  400  miles  long,  was  only  corn- 
medium,  menced  last  summer. 
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NEW  GAS-STOVE  AT  THE  EOTAL  OBSEBVATOBT,  EDINBUEGH ; 

AND  THE  MANUFACTUBE  OF  WATER. 

Br  C.  FIAZZI  SMYTH,  F.  B.  S ,  F.  B.  A.  S.,  AsRonosnB-BOTAL  roR  Sootlahd,  no. 


In  a  litte  garrei-room  at  the  Bojal  Ob- 
serTatory,  Edinburgh,  there  has  been  in- 
troduced a  gas-stoye,  now  for  nearly  a 
year,  with  remarkable  success  after  certain 
principles  were  efficiently  carried  out. 
The  proof  of  success  is,  1st,  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  garret  is  now  from  10  deg. 
to  15  deg.  higher  than  a  similar  neighbor- 
ing garret  without  a  stove.  2d.  There  is 
a  hot  closet,  where  articles  may  be  main- 
tained night  and  day  at  a  temperature  of 
about  100  deg.  3d.  There  is  no  bad  air 
from  the  stove,  and  the  garret  is  indeed 
sweeter  than  it  used  to  be  before  the  stove 
was  erected,  because  the  means  for  con- 
veying away  the  bad  or  burned  air  of  the 
stove  are  made  to  remove  the  bad  air  fi*om 
illumination  or  respiration  of  any  occu- 
pants of  the  garret.  4th.  There  is  no 
trouble  either  by  day  or  by  night,  for  the 
stove  is  kept  constantly  burning,  and 
simply  produces  an  accession  of  heat  and 
comfort  to  the  garret,  as  if  the  stove  was 
a  natural  hot-spring,  or  "  that  it  went  like 
a  clock."  5th.  The  expense  is  exceedingly 
small,  on  account  of  tne  trifling  quantity 
of  gas  burned;  though,  that  gas  being  also 
economically  burned  to  a  degree,  there 
was  a  trouble  at  first  connected  with  the 
fountain  of  water;  of  which  more  pre- 
sently. 

BIETHODS. 

1.  The  supply  of  gas  must  be  constant ; 
there  is,  therefore,  a  regulator  of  pressure, 
through  which  the  c^as  passes  before  enter- 
ing the  stove,  and  this  completely  prevents 
the  flaring  up  and  roaring  of  the  gas- 
burners,  which  is  experienced  in  ordinary 
gas-lights  when  the  pressure  is  altered  on 
the  street  gas-main,  either  by  the  Gas 
Company  or  by  the  shops  turning  on  or 
offl 

2.  The  gas  is  burned  in  ordinary  small 
'•fish-tailed,"  or  "  Union,"  burners,  of  which 
there  are  three,  of  the  smallest  size  manu- 
factured; and,  according  to  the  season, 
either  one,  or  two,  or  three  are  lit.  They 
are  preferred  to  the  Bunsen  burners,  from 
the  cheerful  light  that  they  throw  out  at 
night  through  glazed  doors  in  front  of 
the  stove  ;  idso  from  burning  the  gas  at 
least  as  perfectly,  if  not  more  so,  from  the 


higher  temperature  of  the  bright  flame  ; 
and  also  from  not  being  subject  to  occa- 
sional back  ignitions,  and  then  smoking, 
as  are  the  Bunsen  burners. 

3.  The  stove  is  made  of  sheet  iron;  it  is 
32  in.  high,  25  in.  long,  and  18  in.  broad 
at  the  bottom,  but  only  4  in.  broad  at 
top, — this  decrease  being  produced  by  the 
front  slanting  backwards,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1. 

5.  The  heated  products  of  combustion 
are  not  allowed  to  escape  upwards  to  the 
top  of  the  stove  at  once,  but  are  made  to 
pass  backwards  and  forwards  under  4 
successive  horizontal  diaphragms,  before 
arriving  at  the  chimney,  at  the  upper 
right  hand  comer.  These  diaphragms  are 
fixed  in  their  places  by  rivets  which  pro- 
ject outwards  an  inch.  These  serve  to 
communicate  the  heat  of  th^  diaphragms 
to  the  outside  air,  as  well  as  to  hang 
things  on  to  be  heated  or  dried;  and  what 
with  sides  and  diaphragms  of  the  stove, 
the  heated  products  of  combustion  of  the 
gas-lights  have  to  pass  over  25  sq.  ft.  of 
metal  surface  before  escaping  to  the  chim- 
ney. This  is  an  excessively  large  amount 
of  surface  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
gas  burned,  and  hence,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  economy  of  the  stove. 

6.  The  hot  closet  is  formed  by  a  box  or 
wooden  head  put  over  the  upper  half  of 
the  stove,  and  furnished  with  drawers  and 
a  closet  door,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  top  of  the  closet  and  the  door  are 
both  of  plate  glass,  so  that  the  face  of 
watches,  if  put  inside  to  be  tested  for 
going  at  high  temperatures,  may  be  read 
as  they  lie  there  at  these  temperatures. 

7.  To  carry  away  the  gaseous  products 
of  combustion,  there  is  a  chimney  formed 
of  a  metal  pipe  1.5  in.  in  diameter,  which 
passes  through  a  hole  in  the  ceihng  of  tiie 
garret  to  the  open  air  outside  the  roof ; 
tiie  hole  being  so  much  larger  than  the 
chimney  pipe  that  its  annular  difference 
makes  a  chimney  for  the  bad  air  of  the 
garret  as  well. 

8.  In  calm  weather,  the  stove  chimney 
and  garret  ceiling  chimney  both  act  well 
by  the  ascensional  power  of  warm  air;  but 
in  times  of  wind,  the  currents  are  more 
inclined  to  blow  down  than  up — the  situa- 
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tton  baiQg  very  exposed,   and  the  Kinds 
violent  to  a  degree. 

9.  To  correct  these  downward  carrents, 
therefore,  in  times  of  wind  (simple  cowls 
having  been  found  inefficncious'i,  there  biis 
beeD  established  over  the  top  of  the  two 
united  diimneyB  a.  little  vertical  windmill, 
working  a  motlifi cation  between  an  Archi- 
itiedean  screw  and  a  fan-wheel,  the  conical 
blades  of  which  are  always  drawing  the  i 
bfid  air  out  of  both  cfaimneye,  and  expel- 
ling it  to  leeward.  The  action  of  this  i 
appoxatus  is  most  admirable,  most  neoee- 1 
eary;  for  whereas  the  burning  of  a  single  ' 
vnvc^ntihit«d  gas-hght  in  so  small  a  garret ! 


makes  the  air  noxious  in  a  qaorter  of  aa 
hour,  the  ventilated  gas-burners  keep  on 
burning  both  by  day  and  by  night,  and 

week  atter  week,  withoutan-,  smell  or  other 
bad  feature  being  perceptible. 

CHIMNEVS  IS  THKOBY  AMD  PBACnCE, 

10.  A  word  more  on  the  chimney  aiv 
raugenLents  of  the  gas-stove,  as  apphcable 
to  any  and  all  chimneyB. 

The  usual  circnmataDCes  under  which 
chimneys  smoke,  or  have  back  draughty 
lire, — at  the  chimney-top,  where  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  ought  to  escape,  thd 
winds  are  howling,  like  ten  tigers,  tmddoing 


I « 


their  utmost  to  get  down  the  cliimncy, 
and  so  enter  the  fire-place  room,  where 
the  fire,  by  burning  and  making  some  up- 
ward movement  of  the  air  in  lulls  between 
gusts  of  the  tempest  above,  prodnoes  a 
rarefaction. 

Architects  generally  seem  to  fancy  that 
a  principle  merely  is  quite  enough  for 
actual  practice  anywhere;  and,  therefore, 
trusting  that  there  is  an  ascensional  ten- 
dency in  hot  air  from  a  fire,  though  ever  so 
small,  indncing  it  to  go  np  a  chimney, 
they  leave  that  often  very  weak,  almost 
homoeopathicforceto  contend  single-hand- 
ed against  two  difficulties— ;/(>»(,  to  wire- 
draw some  air  of  supply  through  closed 
doors  and  windows  ;  and  sivund,  to  eject 
the  burned  air  right  in  the  face  of  the 
struggling  winds  and  whirlwinds  at  the  top 
of  the  chimney-pots.     A  very  httle  calcula- 


tion would  show  that  the  result  must  bo 
prEictical  failure,  ?'.  e.,  a  smoky  cbininey, 
although  the  ascensional  principle  of  warm 
air  be  perfectly  true. 

No  person  who  lives  in  a  very  windy 
and  trying  locality  can  expect  to  be  free 
from  smoky  cliinuieys,  unless  be  corrects 
both  of  the  evils  above  mentioned.  Let 
him  also,  by  all  means,  have  as  toll  a 
chimney  aa  he  can  ;  let  him  see  that  the 
top  of  it  is  not  dominated  by  any  neigh- 
boring mass  higher  than  itself ;  and  let 
him  .keep  the  chimney-stack  as  warm  in- 
side as  he  can,  to  promote  the  ascensional 
power  of  warm  air;  but  let  him  also  sup- 
ply these  two  things;  1.  A  pipe  to  bring 
fresh  air  to  be  burned  from  the  outside, 
top,  and  most  windy  part  of  the  roof  ;w»el 
2.  A  ponvT-cowl  to  extract  the  burned  air, 
and  throw  it  out  into  Uie  atmosphere, 
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despite  any  ntimber  of  winds  howling  to 
get  m. 

With  the  Obflervatory  stove,  there  is  an 
inch-pipe  to  bring  fresh  air  to  be  bnmed 
in  it,  not  exactly  from  the  outside  of  the 
roof,  but  from  a  very  windy  region  between 
the  roof  and  ceiling,  which  does  almost 
as  welL  And  then  for  the  ejecting  of  the 
burned  air,  there  is  a  httle  vertical  wind- 
mill working  a  diagonal  screw  fanner  as 
aforesaid. 

To  those  who  want  a  tolerably  large 
measure  of  efficiency  and  no  trouble  in 
such  a  |X)w?er-cowl,  I  would  say,  get  one  of 
James  Heworth's  patent  Archimedean 
screw  ventilators;  but  to  those  who  have 
a  fancy  for  realizing  the  utmost  power  of 
the  wind  according  to  Smeaton's  laws  for 
vertical  windmill  sails,  and  do  not  object 
to  experimenting,  I  am'indined  to  say,  try 
the  Edinburgh  Observatory  plan  of  a  ver- 
tical sail-wheel  kept  at  right  angles  to  the 
wind's  direction  by  being  at  the  leevxard 
end  of  the  wheel's  horizontal  axis  (instead 
of  the  windward  end,  as  with  ordinary 
windmills,  when  they  need  a  special  and 
expensive  apparatus  to  turn  ^eir  faces 
always  to  the  wind). 

The  collar-motion,  by  which  the  wheel's 
face  is  turned  towards  the  wind,  must  be 
rather  stiff  than  free  or  light;  but  the  mo- 
tion of  the  axle  of  the  sail-wheel  round 
itself  must  be  as  free  and  light  as  possible; 
and  to  promote  its  always  turning  even  in 
very  light  airs,  the  sails,  which  are  plates 
of  tin,  are  fastened  at  the  most  suitable 
angle  for  beginning  to  turn,  and  are  fast- 
ened by  their  front  edges  only ;  hence, 
when  the  wind  blows  strong,  and  the 
wheel  is  inclined  to  turn  needlessly  fast, 
the  tail-ends  of  the  sails  are  blown  or  bend 
more  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  wheel,  and  thus  slow  their  motions 
ai:d  decrease  the  surface  on  which  the 
wind  can  act. 

MANUTACTURE  OP  WATER. 

11.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  everything 
has  been  well-managed  thus  far  with  one 
gas-stove,  viz.: 

A.  Its  supply  of  gas  is  constant;  b.  the 
lights  never  go  out;  c.  the  supply  of  fresh 
air  to  it  is  always  ample,  whether  doors 
and  windows  be  open  or  shut;  and  d.  the 
extraction  of  the  burned  air  bv  the  chim- 
ney and  potoer-cowl  is  also  perfect,  no  bad 
smell  being  ever  perceived.  S^ill  there  is 
one  thing  to  trouble  oui*  comfort — ''  water. 
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water  everywhere,"  and  truly  "  not  a  drop 
to  drink."  Water  issues  out  of  every 
crack  or  pore  of  the  chimney,  perhaps  of 
the  stove  also,  and  it  is  slobbered  about 
on  the  roof  above  out  of  the  cowl's  top  or 
out  c^  the  sides  thereof.  Where  does  all 
this  water  come  from  ? 

It  is  the  product  of  combustion;  the 
combination  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  gas 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air;  and  this  is  in- 
deed a  means  of  manufacturing  water  in 
any  place  where  we  can  get  fuel  and  air. 
The  Royal  Observatory,  Edinburgh,  on 
the  top  of  the  Calton  Hill,  is  unfortunate- 
ly far  above  the  level  of  the  water-column 
of  Edinburgh;  but  its  gas-stove  up  in  its 
topmost  perch,  just  under  the  roof,  is 
manufacturing  water  both  by  night  and 
by  day;  and  enough  of  that  manufactured 
water  is  collected  now  to  form  a  very  use- 
ful tank  of  supply — the  only  supply,  if 
ever  the  misf ortime  of  a  fire  dkould  occur. 

But  why  does  not  water  appear  similar- 
ly, some  one  may  ask,  at  every  lire-place; 
and  why  cannot  our  Southern  travellers, 
dying  for  thirst  in  the  wilderness,  manu- 
facture a  supply  of  water  for  themselves 
by  merely  seUing  the  grass  on  fire  ?  Merely 
this  one  difficulty — ^the  fuel  in  these  cases 
is  not  burned  economically,  or  according 
to  economy  in  warming,  i.e.,  the  heat  is 
not  sufficiently  taken  out  of  the  burned 
gases;  hence  all  the  water  these  gases  are 
carrying  away  is  in  a  state  of  vapor  very 
highly  vaporized,  and  it  refuses  to  deposit 
upon  anything.  But  when,  as  already 
described  in  the  Observatory  gas-stove, 
the  burned  air  from  merely  a  single  gas- 
burner  is  made  to  travel  over  25  ft.  of 
conducting  metal  in  the  stove,  its  tempera- 
ture has  been  so  much  lowered  that  the 
vapor  of  water  hitherto  held  in  suspension 
deposits  almost  immediately  it  enters  the 
chimney,  that  chimney  being  in  this  case 
a  metal  tube,  almost  like  the  worm  of  a 
still  reversed.  At  first  it  was  a  soldered 
tube  made  of  zinc  plate,  but  that  leaked 
so  determinedly,  and  disastrously  too,  at 
all  sorts  of  places,  that  it  had  to  be  sub- 
stituted by  a  stout  leaden  pipe;  and  this 
again,  to  prevent  the  chimney  water  run- 
ning back  into  the  stove,  had  to  be  made 
with  a  bend-dovni,  before  entering,  or 
rather  after  leaving,  the  stove,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  *that  bend  being 
further  provided  with  a  stop-cock  or  place 
of  escape  for  the  water  that  runs  down  to 
it 
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At  that  point  there  is  now  a  glass  jar 
always  placed  to  catch  the  water  as  it 
falls  out;  and  an  exquisite  sight  it  is  when 
full,  the  water  being  colorless,  clear  to  ad- 
miration, and  refractive  nearly  as  crystal 
— this  latter  quality  arising  from  the  salts 
held  in  solution,  and  which  are  probably 
enough,  after  all,  to  prevent  drinking 
water  being  ever  manufactiured  in  this 
way,  so  long  at  least  as  it  can  be  procured 
in  any  other,  and  men  are  not  absolutely 
dying  of  thirst 


As  to  the  quantity  of  water  that  is  pro- 
duced in  this  manner,  I  can  only  speak 
as  to  what  forms  in  the  vertical  part  of  the 
chimney-pipe,  for  a  long  horizontal  por- 
tion of  the  same  beyond  ejects  its  forma- 
tion upon  the  open  roof,  and,  evaporating 
there,  makes  a  white,  chalky-looking  mesa 
But  in  the  grass  plot,  under  the  vertical 
portion,  there  are  caught  in  24  hours,  when 
all  3  burners  are  alight  (consuming  ap- 
parently a  little  under  120  cubic  ft  of  gas 
in  that  time)  50.6  cubic  in.  of  water. 


DETERMINATION  OP  THE  SATURATION  POINT  OP  STEAM. 

Bt  0.  A.  HIRN. 
Ihinslated  from  "Der  Civil  iDgonionr." 


It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  ther- 
modynamics, that  the  quantity  of  heat 
given  oflf  by  a  body  during  its  return  to 
its  original  condition,  is  equal  to  the  me- 
chanical work  which  it  has  developed.  If 
this  work  is  zero,  the  amount  of  heat  re- 
mains constant. 

Suppose  that  steam  of  tension  P^,  and 
density  V^  is  generated  in  a  boiler,  and 
that  it  passes  without  change  of  tension 
through  a  vessel  in  which  its  temperature 
changes  from  T^  to  Pj,  and  its  density 
from  Vq  to  Vj.  As  it  enters  a  vessel  con- 
taining gas  of  tension  P., it  expands  sud- 
denly, and  its  density  and  temperature  are 
converted  into  V,  and  T,.  As  the  wall 
of  this  vessel  is  of  the  temperature  T3  L 
T^  LT^  LTq  it  is  condensed  and  re- 
turns to  its  original  condition.  These 
processes  are  comphcated,  but  the  final 
calorimetric  result  is  simple.  The  heat 
expends  on  the  water  in  the  boiler  an  ex- 
ternal work  equal  to  P^  V^,  and  an  inter- 
nal work  Lq,  which  separates  the  mole- 
cules. In  the  superheating  apparatus 
there  is  exerted  an  external  work  P^ 
(Vi  —  Vq)  and  an  internal  work  Lj ;  both 
corresponding  to  a  quantity  of  heat  Q.  If 
the  steam  enters  a  condenser,  the  mole- 
cules acquire  a  very  great  velocity  (about 
800  meti*es),  which  is  lost  in  eddies,  shock, 
and  friction;  and  the  consequence  of  the 
condensation  of  the  steam  under  the 
pressure  P^  is  external  work,  P^  (V^  — 
Wq),  and  internal  work,  L„  correspond- 
ing to  the  compression  of  the  molecules. 

All  this  work  in  boiler,  superheater 
and  condenser,  expresses  itself  in  the 
bubbling  noise  of  the  boiling  water,  and 


the  hissing  of  the  issuing  steam  ;  and  its 
dynamic  value  may  be  neglected.  It  is 
partly  negative,  partly  positive,  and  the 
resultant  is  zero. 

In  whatever  way  saturated  or  super- 
heated steam  is  condensed,  whether  by 
sudden  expansion  from  P^  to  P^  (say  5 
atmos.  to  1  atmos.),  or  by  injection  of 
cold  water;  the  quantity  of  heat  must  be 
at  least  the  same  as  at  first 

If  tg  is  the  temperature  of  the  steam, 
M  the  weight  of  a  given  volume, 
m  the  weight  of  the  injected  water, 
then  in  order  to  produce  a  mixture  of 
water  and  steam  from  water  of  the  origi- 
nal temperature  0^,  under  a  pressure  P^ 
corresponding  to  a  temperature  t^,  there 
must  be  employed  a  quantity  of  heat 

Q  =  M(606.5  -f  0.305to)  +  m  C  to; 

C  being  the  specific  heat  of  the  water. 
According  to  Regnault 

m  C  to=  m  (to  -f  0.00002 1^*  +  0.000000  to') 

This  quantity  Q  must  be  found  again  in 
the  condensation,  if  the  steam  has  no  ex- 
ternal work  to  do  ;  a  condition  easy  to 
realize,  if  the  steam  issues  directly  into 
cold  water,  thus  preventing  the  rushing 
noise  which  indicates  the  perlormance  of 
external  work. 
Let  N  =the  weight  of  the  cold  water, 
t^  =  the  final  temperature, 
t^  =  the  initial  temperature  ; 
then  m  can  be  determined  from  the  equa- 
tion— 

M  (606.5 +  0.305  to-t,)  +  mOto=NC'(t,-t,) 

The  exactness  of  the  value  of  m  de- 
pends on  the  exactness — 
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1.  Of  observations  of  the  temperatoro 

*o»  ^i»  "«• 

2-  Of  the  weight  N  (especially  of  N  -f- 

m+M). 

3.  On  the  prevention  of  loss  or  gain  of 
heat. 

The  mercury-gauge  gives  the  pressure 
P^  exactly,  and  t^  can  be  found  from 
Begnault's  tables;  t^,  and  t,  can  be  ob- 
served to  within  ^^^  ^7  means  of  a  ther- 
mometer divided  decimally  read  with  a 
microscope.  If  t, — 1|  is  not  greater  than 
20  deg.,  the  temperature  of  N  can  be  de- 
termined to  vdthin  ^^.  If  with  reference 
to  the  external  temperature  t, 

t-ti=t,-t, 

and  N  is  very  large,  the  errors  resulting 
from  the  external  cooling  or  heating  of 
the  condenser  are  practically  eliminated. 
By  means  of  Kappelin's  hydrostatic  press 
N  -|-  M  -|-  m  can  be  weighed  to  within 
0.0001  kiL,  for  a  gross  weight  of  30  kil.  ; 

S'ving  a  sufficiently  accurate  value  of 
[  4-  m.  The  rushing  of  the  steam  due 
to  the  condensation  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  work  can  be  prevented  in  a  great 
measure  by  conducting  the  steam  into 
the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  long  bent 
tube  with  a  narrow  opening.  The  steam 
is  partly  condensed  in  the  tube  under  the 
pressure  Pq  ;  so  much  so  that  hardly  any 
sound  is  heard  during  its  passage. 

Another  method  is  of  more  Umited  ap- 
phcation,  but  leads  to  more  accurate  re- 
sults; it  is  more  limited,  since  it  is  suited 
only  to  the  generators  of  steam-engines; 
more  accurate,  because  it  specifies  the 
amount  of  water  of  condensation  used 
during  an  entire  day. 

Suppose  the  whole  quantity  of  water 
and  steam  which  the  boiler  of  a  condens- 
ing steam-engine  gives  off  to  be  deter- 
mined; and  that 

W  =  the  quantity, 

m  =  Uie  unknown  quantity  of  spray 
water, 

t^  =  the  mean  temperature  of  the  mix- 
tare, 

t  J  =  the  mean  temperature  of  the  water 
of  condensation  ;  then  the  quantity  of  heat 
expended  by  the  boiler  is  given  by  the 
formula 

Qo=(W-m)(60«.5+0.305t,-t,)  +  m  Oj  (to-t,). 

A»in  if 

N  =  the  weight  of  the  condensing 
water. 


t,  =  the  temperature  of  the  water  in- 
jected, the  quantity  of  heat  which  this 
water  takes  up  is 

Q,  =(N-W)(t,-t,)a 

But  in  this  case  Q^  is  not  equal  to  Qq,  if 
the  external  work  is  not  considered. 

If  F  is  the  effective  work  of  the  steam, 
as  shown  by  Watt's  indicator,  we  have, 
from  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  theory 
of  heat, 

^6(Qo-Q.)=P 

and  hence 
(W-m)  (606.54  0.305  to-t,)  +  mo,  (to-ti=^ 
(N-W)(t,-t.)C+^' 

which  gives 

^^(N-W)(t,-t,)C-fF-M25-W(606.5-f0.305to-t,) 
^irio-T,7^^606-6-f()'305to-t,) 

As  tj  seldom  amounts  to  40  deg.,  we  can, 
without  great  error,  put  0=1.  Accord- 
ing to  Regnault's  formula 

q= /[^**C»dt=to+0.0000to«  +  a000000.3to» 

and  with  close  approximation 

C » (to -t, )  =r  to— t,  +  0.00002  to« +0.0000003  to'. 

The  exactness  of  the  value  of  M  so  cal- 
culated, depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
values  of  W,  N,  and  F. 

This  method  serves  to  test  an  engine, 
by  determining  its  efficiency,  and  detecting 
its  faults.  Suppose  5  of  the  quahties  W, 
m,  N,  N— W,  and  F,  to  be  known;  then 
the  sixth  can  be  determined.  We  can- 
not too  strongly  recommend  to  engineers 
that  they  make  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion wherever  opportunity  occurs. 

In  England  a  patent  apparatus  is  used, 
which  is  applied  to  the  orifice  of  the 
condenser,  and  registers  the  volume  and 
temperature  of  the  water  discharged;  that 
is,  it  continually  -records  values  of  N  and 
t^  coarsely  approximate. 

With  reference  to  the  determination  ol 
the  weight  of  water  and  steam,  W,  fur- 
nished by  a  boiler  in  a  given  time,  but 
little  can  be  said.  At  present  we  have  no 
direct  means  of  determining  the  quantity 
with  accuracy;  still  the  measurement  of 
the  amount  of  supply  is  a  simple  and  easy 
method  of  obtaining  the  desired  result. 
Several  kinds  of  registering  apparatus 
have  been  invented,  no  one  of  which  is 
certain  in  its  indications. 

Still  more  difficult  is  the  exact  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  water,  N,  discharged 
from  the  condenser.      In  large  engines 
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this  amotmts  to  6,  7,  and  8  kilos,  in  a 
second,  or  4  to  5  cubic  metres  in  10  min- 
utes. It  is  not  easy  to  gauge  with  accu- 
racy such  ^juantities.  The  best  method 
is  by  division  into  small  quantities  and 
summation.  The  water  lifted  by  the  con- 
denser is  discharged  into  a  long  box  1  0) 
1.2  m.  high,  0.4  ^  0.5  m.  broad,  and  1  0 
1.2  m.  long.  In  the  bottom  of  this  box  is 
lixed  a  long  strip  of  brass  or  lead,  pierced 
with  round  holes  as  nearly  equal  in  ai*ea 
as  possible,  having  a  diameter  of  16  0 
20  millim.  The  orifices  should  be  from 
15  to  20  millim.  apart.  The  discharge 
from  an  orifice  of  20  millim.  diameter 
under  a  head  of  one  metre  is  0.8  kilog. 
per  second.  So  that  six  or  seven  are  ne- 
cessary to  discharge  5  ®  5.5  kilog.  in  a 
second.  The  discharge  of  each  orifice 
should  be  measured  by  the  water-inch. 
This  is  accomplished  by  stopping  the 
orifices  with  corks,  filling  the  reser\'oir 
with  water  of  a  temperature  equal  to  that 
of  the  water  of  condensation,  and  then 
uncorking  the  orifice  whose  discharge  is 
to  be  determined,  and  counting  the  num- 
ber of  seconds  required  for  the  surface  to 
sink  from  0.4  to  0.5  metre.     If 

S  =  the  transverse    section   of    the 
vessel. 

Hq  =  height  of  water  at  first  obser- 
vation. 

H^  =  height  of  water  at  final  obser- 
vation. 

T  =  interval  of  time. 
Then 

and  the  quantity  ef  discharge  under  the 
constant  head  of  H  is 

V  =  fi  S^/2JK 

The  area  of  the  transverse  section  of  the 
vessel  is  most  accurately  determined  by 
weighing  the  quantity  of  water  required 
to  raise  the  surface  from  H^  to  H^.  The 
total  discharge  is  of  course  the  sum  of  all 
the  partud  ddiacharges  determined  by  the 
process  described.  Suppose  that  the  sec- 
tional area  of  the  vessel  is  1.2  X  ^-^  == 
0.6  sq.  met,  and  the  surface  of  the  water 
falls  from  1.2  to  0.8  met.;  then 

2^0  6  

T,S=— -9~(v/l.a-V'0.«)=0.05446196-T. 

For  the  openings  of  2  centim.  diameter 
we  have  approximately 

^  S  =0.'GX0003U1G  =  0.000188496;; 


hence 


T  = 


0.05446195 
O.OUU180496 


=  288.9  seconds. 


The  time  can  be  observed  to  within  | 
a  second,  so  that  the  value  of  fiB  can  be 
obtained  to  within  3^.  The  height  H^  — 
H^,  when  about  0.4  metre,  can  be  found 
within  4  millim.,  or  within  ^*^.  Conse- 
quently the  value  of  N  can  be  found  with 
great  accuracy  from  the  equation 

1  , 

in  which  y  is  the  density  of  the  water  and 
H  the  mean  head. 

The  quantity  of  water,  N,  discharged 
from  the  condenser  into  the  measuring 
vessel  is  found  by  observing  the  head,  H, 
for  every  minute  during  half  an  hour's 
time,  and  taking  the  means  of  the  values 
given  by  the  formula 

N=y^Sy^2gH: 

The  accuracy  of  the  value  thus  obtain- 
ed depends  upon  the  exactness  of  /« S,  and 
thus  in  turn  upon  £he  exactness  of  the 
measurement  of  the  section  S. 

The  quantity,  m,  is  found  by  comparison 
of  N  with  the  quantity  W  found  by  direct 
measurement.  Let  us  suppose  ^  =  0, 
which  happens  (1)  when  work  is  done 
by  superheated  steam,  or  (2)  when  the 
cylinder  is  well  packed. 

In  'the  first  case 


W  = 


N(t,-t,>+F-f.425- 


e>U6.5-H0.305  to+U.4»i^T+io;-ti+C^^t, -I,;, 


in  which  T  is  the  temperature  of  the 
superheated  steam. 

Very  complex  relations  occur  in  the 
case  of  cylinders  with  steam  jackets,  to 
which  we  will  briefly  refer.  A  portion  of 
the  steam  condenses  in  the  jacket,  on  ac- 
count of  the  external  cooHng;  another 
portion  condenses  because  of  the  loss  of 
heat  by  the  expansion  and  cooling  of  the 
steam  in  the  cylinder. 

The  advantage  of  Watt's  steam  jacket 
consists  in  this  interchange  of  heat  and 
effects  a  saving  of  20  per  cent.,  according 
to  my  own  experiments  as  well  as  those  of 
Combes. 

Again,  a  portion  or  all  of  the  spray- 
water  is  precipitated  into  the  steam  jacket 
I  have  assumed  that  all  the  water  is  pre- 
cipitated; but,  as  remarked  by  M.  Le- 
loutre,  it  does  not  matter  whether  all  or 
but  a  part  reaches  the  cylinder,  for  this 
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water  would  be  converted  into  steam  by 
the  heat  imparted  to  the  cylinder,  and  a 
volume  of  steam  corresponding  to  the 
spray-water  would  be  condensed  in  the 
jacket  In  all  well-constructed  engines 
the  cylinder  is  placed  over  the  water  sur- 
face of  the  boilers,  so  that  the  condensed 
water  can  run  back,  or,  where  this  is  not 
practicable,  the  water  is  allowed  to  escape 
from  the  jacket. 
In  these  cases  ft  =  0,  and  we  have 


W  = 


N(t,--t,)C-fFH-425 


606.5+0.306  to- to +C ^ti  t,). 


Hence,  if  N,  tj,  t^,  T  and  F,  are  known 
(by  the  indicator),  the  steam  required  at 
any  moment  can  be  determined  ;  hence 
the  advantage  of  this  method.  For  ex- 
ample, if  W  is  determined  from  the 
aaioant  of  supply,  one  must  observe  at 
least  12  hours  to  obtain  a  trustworthy 
result;  but  with  this  method  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  engine  work  30  min- 
utes in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of 
steam  consumed,  so  that  many  trials  can 


be  made  in  one  day,  under  varying  rela-^ 

tions  of  tension  and  expansion. 

The  total  work  of  the  steam  in  the 

cylinder  can  be  found  within  ^i^th  by 

Richards  indicator;  or  it  can  be  i^lculated 

from  the  equation  above  after  s»«asure- 

F 
ment  of  W.     The  quantity  of  heat  -^^, 

and  consequently  F,  is  obtained  from  the 
difference,  Q|  — Q,  of  two  large  nimibers 
which  depend  upon  very  many  elements 
difficult  to  determine.  Small  errors  which 
enter  into  the  experimental  factors  of  Q 
and  Q  | ,  introduce  great  errors  in  the  value 
of  F.  In  my  earher  experiments  to  de- 
termine the  mechanicsd  equivalent  of 
heat,  I  employed  this  method,  and  the 
results  have  been  proven  incorrect. 

Finally,  we  now  have  in  industrial  phy- 
sics two  exact  methods  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  spray-water  from  the  boiler, 
and  one  of  these  methods,  besides  giving 
the  special  results  referred  to  on  this 
article,  is  sufficient  for  the  most  complete 
investigation  of  the  steam-engine. 


IRON  SHIPS  AND  IRON^HIPBUILDINa 

From   *<  Appleton*!  Jounud." 


There  is  now  living  in  England,  at  a  not 
extreme  old  age,  a  ship-biulder,  who  de- 
clared that  the  building  of  ships  with  iron 
was  against  Nature,  and  that  he,  for  one, 
never  would  use  that  material  Whether 
he  has  used  it,  we  are  not  informed;  stiU, 
he  has  lived  to  see  the  use  of  wood  as  rare 
in  that  country  in  that  business,  as  was 
iron  when  he  made  that  assertion.  Like 
all  new  inventions  which  are  radical  im- 
provements, the  use  of  iron  for  ships'  bot- 
toms met  with  much  opposition,  was  slow 
to  come  into  use,  and  the  details  of  its 
manufacture  imperfect.  Still,  when  we 
look  at  the  fact  that  it  was  introduced  in 
England;  of  the  immense  prejudices  to  be 
overcome;  that  it  had,  in  a  measure,  to 
be  forced  upon  an  Admiralty  and  Board 
of  Underwriters,  and  a  people  wedded  to 
old  ideas;  that  its  use  came  in  direct  op- 
position to,  and  threw  out  of  employment, 
a  wealthy  class  of  builders  of  wooden  ships 
and  their  numerous  workmen,  and  made 
necessary  a  new  knowledge  of  construction 
in  naval  architecture,  thus  having  arrayed 
against  it  all  the  prejudices  of  ignorance 
and  interest,  we  cannot  but  wonder  that 


the  introduction  has  been  so  rapid.  We 
may  almost  say  that,  viewing  all  these 
things,  the  progress  of  the  use  of  iron  for 
the  building  of  ships  has  been  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  inventions. 

We  can  well  imagine  the  incredulous 
sneers  with  which  the  old  style  shipwrights 
spoke  of  the  possibility  of  making  iron 
float,  and  what  faint  hopes  the  friends  of 
the  seamen  who  first  took  voyage  in  an 
iron  ship  had  of  ever  seeing  them  again. 
And  still,  with  what  exultation  the  same 
shipbuilders  hailed  the  news  that  one  iron 
ship  had  parted  her  seams  in  a  gale  and 
foundered  at  sea,  and  another,  beached  on 
the  shore,  had  "hogged"  and  broken  amid- 
ships! But  the  shrewd  moneyed  men 
soon  found  that  the  iron  ships  brought 
more  cargo,  and  their  average  loss  by 
shipwreck  or  otherwise  was  not  even  so 
great  as  the  wooden  vessels,  i^'hile  on  the 
score  of  economy  in  construction  they  had 
greatly  the  advantage.  Science,  as  it  pro- 
gressed, has  made  them  still  more  safe  by 
the  introduction  of  bulkheads — at  least  an 
apparently  new  idea,  certainly  one  never 
thought  of  in  England,  though  familiar 
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enough  io  that  strange  people  who  are 
behind  ns,  yet  ahead  of  us,  who  know  so 
much  and  yet  so  little — the  Chinese — who 
had,  perhaps,  for  untold  ages,  used  a  simi- 
lar construction  in  their  vessels ;  they 
being  divided  into  many  compartments, 
all  water-tight,  wherein  was  stowed  each 
trader's  cargo  separate.  The  introduction 
of  the  bulldiead  system  of  construction 
marks  an  era  in  iron  ship-building,  and  a 
vast  step  toward  the  perfection  of  safety 
in  travelling  by  water.  Numerous  instan- 
ces are  quoted  of  vessels  sailing  hundreds 
of  miles  with  one  compartment  filled 
with  water,  some  with  two,  and  we  have 
ourself  seen  an  English  steamer  land  her 
passengers  and  two-thirds  of  her  cargo  in 
New  York  perfectly  safe  and  dry,  when 
she  had  a  hole  in  her  bow  through  which 
one  might  have  easily  driven  a  horse  and 
cari 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  early  history 
of  iron  ship-building  was  to  get  a  rating 
at  Lloyds'.  That  conservative  establish- 
ment, acting  upon  the  motto,  "  Prove  all 
things;  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good," 
and,  we  might  add,  not  be  very  anxious 
to  take  hold  of  any  thing  better,  waited 
with  great  patience,  and  still  with  greater 
incredulity,  the  result  of  the  experiment 
of  the  first  iron  vessels.  E^en  when  their 
good  quahties  were  proved,  they  gave  way 
reluctantly,  and  their  rating  is  yet  more 
on  matter  than  manner,  quantity  than 
quality.  Defective,  however,  as  it  may  be, 
we  must  make  allowance  for  the  fossilized 
ideas  of  some  of  our  English  brethren, 
especially  when  we  reflect  how  that  sleepy 
old  Board  must  have  been  taken  aback  by 
the  innovation. 

Lloyds'  register  has  existed  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  years,  having  been  com- 
menced in  1760.  It  was  a  crude  affair  at 
first,  but  about  1810  became  a  permanent 
and  recognized  institution,  with  a  fixed  set 
of  rules  for  rating  and  building.  It  is 
natural  that  they  should  have  some  pride 
of  antiquity  about  them,  and  equally  nat- 
ural that  some  prejudices  as  to  shapes  and 
materials  of  vessels  should  enter  into  their 
regulations.  It  has  now  on  its  register 
over  13,000  vessels,  representing  over 
6,000,000  tons  carrying  capacity,  and  val- 
ued at  over  $700,000,000  gold.  It  pays 
out  in  salaries  over  $100,000  gold  annual- 
ly, and  endeavors  to  employ  the  best 
talent  for  its  uses.  Their  rating  for  iron 
vessels  is,  in  brief:  The  iron  must  be  cap- 


able  of  standing  20  tons'  longitudinal 
strain  per  sq.  in.  For  vessels  of  2,000 
tons  and  over,  the  iron  must  range  from 
11-16  to  15-16  in. ;  for  1,000  to  2,000,  from 
9-16  to  13-16  in.;  from  600  to  1,000,  7-16 
to  11-16  in.  in  thickness.  Then  there  are 
specifications  as  to  shape,  rake,  etc.,  posi- 
tion of  iron  of  different  thickness,  interest- 
ing to  no  one  but  the  practical  ship- 
builder. Their  highest  rating  is  for  12 
years. 

This  establishment  has  slowly  been  made 
to  acknowledge  that  10-16  of  an  inch  of 
iron  is  as  strong  as  6  in.  of  their  boasted 
oak,  even  when  the  iron  was  dug  from  and 
manufactured  on  their  own  soil,  and  they 
must  have  as  long  a  time  to  learn  that  an 
American  iron  of  8-16  is  at  least  of  equal 
strength,  and  entitled  to  the  same ,  rating 
as  the  English  9-16th8.  This  question  of 
allowing  a  different  thickness  on  account 
of  greater  strength,  is  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  Americans,  as  ships  built  of  our 
iron,  equally  as  strong  or  stronger  than 
the  English,  might  be  made  of  plates  at 
least  1-16  less  in  thickness;  hence  would 
be  that  much  lighter,  and  carry  equi- 
valently  as  much  more  cargo.  But  the 
influence  of  the  English  Lloyds  extends 
over  the  whole  world;  thus  even  our  own 
insurance  companies  follow  their  behests, 
and  any  ship-owner  who  dares  transgress 
their  rules  would  find  his  ship  rated  down 
here  as  well  as  abroad,  and  his  insurance 
rates  raised,  notwithstanding  he  might 
build  her  of  iron  standing  a  strain  of 
75,000  lb&  to  the  sq.  in.  This  state  of 
affairs  is  not  so  especially  applicable  to 
vessels  in  our  coasting  trade. 

The  first  iron  vessels  of  which  we  have 
any  definite  record,  were  employed  as 
canal  boats  in  1812,  though  it  has  been 
asserted  that  a  boat,  constructed  of  iron, 
was  used  on  the  Severn  in  1789.  In  1822 
a  vessel  was  built  of  iron,  and  run  from 
London  to  Brest,  navigated  by  Admiral 
Napier.  In  1830,  iron  ships  were  intro- 
duced on  nearly  all  the  English  canals^ 
with  paddle-wheels  recessed  m  the  stem; 
but  the  first  to  take  a  long  sea-voyage  was 
built  at  Liverpool,  by  Jackson  &  Oordon, 
for  Cairns  &  Co.,  and  launched  October 
17,  1838.  She  was  named  "The  Iron- 
sides," and  measured  271  tons  burden. 
She  sailed  to  Bio  de  Janeiro  and  returned 
safely,  with  cargo  dry.  This  experiment 
was  soon  followed  by  others.  Until  1844, 
the  only  rating  given  them  by  Lloyds  was, 
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•'built  of  iron;"  from  that  date  to  1864 
they  were  rated  "  A  1  for  six  years,  built 
of  iron;"  in  that  year  rules  were  adopted, 
which  exist,  as  then,  with  some  few  altera- 
tions. We  have  above  stated  the  principal 
points  of  these  rules. 

Among  the  first  and  most  persevering 
builders  of  iron  ships  was  Fairbaim  ;  and 
his  successors,  the  Lairds,  still  continue 
the  business.  He  states  that  he  built  one 
hundred  iron  vessels,  most  of  them  at  a 
loss,  and  saw  them  all  successfully  sailing 
on  the  ocean,  before  the  Lloyds  and  Ad- 
miralty were  willing  to  admit  the  success 
of  iron  as  a  material  for  shipbuilding. 

The  first  ships  were  built  by  bringing 
both  edges  of  me  iron  flush  to  each  other, 
strengthened  by  a  narrow  plate  inside  the 
seam.  This  was  soon  abandoned  for  a 
system  of  lapping  one  edge  of  the  plate 
over  the  next  under,  as  in  ordinary 
weather-boarding  or  slate-roofing.  This 
is  used  by  some  yet,  but  has  been  almost 
entirely  superseded  for  a  system  of  alter- 
nate lapping,  every  other  plate  resting 
oyer,  the  edges  of  its  neighbor.  Some 
have  gone  back  to  the  original  idea,  be- 
cause of  the  smooth  bottom  it  makes  ;  but 
it  is  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of 
ship-builders  that  strength  is  uius  sacri- 
ficed to  beauty  and  increased  cost.  Fram- 
ing is  used  as  in  wooden  ships — some  using 
tnuisverse  and  some  longitudinal  framing, 
most  a  combination  of  both.  The  ribs 
rise  in  one  solid  piece,  from  keel  to  deck- 
sideSy  are  usually  inverted  x  shape,  or 
square  E  placed  sideways,  or  thus  Ph, 
sometimes  an  L.  These  shapes  are  pre- 
ferred. 

The  theory  of  iron  ship-building  is  in 
brief  this  :  A  stick  of  timber,  of  a  given 
size  and  length,  weighing  just  a  ton,  will 
displace  so  much  water  and  float ;  make  a 
water-tight  box  of  iron,  the  same  size  of 
the  timber,  so  constructed  as  to  also  weigh 
just  a  ton,  and  it  will  also  float,  and  dis- 
place the  same  quantity  of  water.  Hence, 
it  will  carry  just  as  much  weight  as  the 
timber  ;  then  make  your  box  the  same 
size,  but  weighing  only  half  a  ton,  and  you 
find  that  it  will  sustain  the  other  half  ton 
weight  in  cargo.  Therefore,  as  iron  is  ten 
times  stronger  than  oak,  or  other  ship- 
timber,  it  may  be  made  ten  times  thinner, 
relatively  lighter,  and  more  buovant.  This 
simple  experiment  is  the  basis  of  iron  ship- 
building, and,  in  itself,  overcomes  all  the 
Ignorance  and  the  prejudice^  against  the 


use  of  that  metaL  The  only  question  was 
to  determine  shapes,  and  machines  to 
work  into  the  requisite  shapes. 

Mr.  Scott  EusseU  says,  to  make  a  good 
iron  ship-builder,  a  man  should  be  a  good 
mathematician,  a  mechanic,  and  at  least  a 
theoretical  naval  architect;  next,  he  should 
be  a  mechanical  engineer,  thoroughly  un- 
derstanding the  different  grades,  qualities, 
and  characteristics  of  iron,  and  also  should 
have  gone  through  with  and  understand 
practically  every  detail  of  the  business. 
As  a  large  part  of  the  work  in  iron  ship- 
building belongs  to  the  machinist's  and 
blacksmith's  trade,  the  construction  of 
such  vessels  was  taken  up  by  the  same 
persons  who  built  the  machinery  for 
steamers — the  engine  and  machine  ship- 
owners ;  and  such  must  be  the  case  here 
for  successful  and  economical  work. 

Steel  has  also  been  used  in  England  as 
a  material  for  boat-building ;  and,  where 
extremely  light  draught  is  required,  has 
very  decided  advantages  over  iron,  though 
much  more  expensive.  The  Lloyds  reduce 
the  thickness  one-quarter  of  an  inch  for 
vessels  built  of  steel.  Another  style  of 
boat,  lately  introduced,  but  not  likely  to 
become  very  general,  is  called  the  com- 
posite, being  composed  of  iron  framing 
and  wood  planking.  The  only  advantage 
claimed  for  it  is,  that  the  bottom  may  be 
coppered,  but  even  then  that  metal  has 
been  found  to  act  on  the  iron  ribs  and 
bolts. 

Tonnage  is  not  what  weight  a  ship  can 
carry,  but,  by  English  law,  is  the  space 
she  has,  counting  100  cubic  feet  to  a  ton. 
Builders'  tonnage  is  to  multiply  the  length 
and  breadth,  then  this  by  one-half  the 
breadth,  and  divide  this  product  by  94. 
The  cost  of  building  iron  vessels  in  Eng- 
land is  from  £18  to  i&30  per  ton,  with  an 
additional  cost  for  steamers  of  £45  to  £55 
per  horse-x)ower.  The  materials  there  are 
considered  to  be  about  three  times  the 
cost  of  the  labor.  Mr.  Scott  Russell  thinks 
a  vessel  should  have  one  ton  of  tonnage 
for  every  mile  of  the  journey  she  is  to  per- 
form. His  very  perfectly  proportioned 
steamer,  the  Oreat  Eastern,  of  18,915  tons, 
might  have  gone  down  to  futurity  as  a 
magnificent  failure,  but  for  the  grand 
work  in  which  she  is  now  engaged.  Mr. 
Russell  thinks,  too,  that  a  ship  should 
have  as  many  as  seven  breadths  in  her 
length.  There  is  no  doubt  but  local  causes, 
and  the  character  of  freight  to  be  carried. 
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must  inflaence  these  proportioii&  Where 
speed  is  a  desideratum,  as  in  a  passenger 
steamer,  a  narrow,  long,  shallow  steamer 
is  undoubtedly  best 

In  France  it  is  stated  that  the  cost  of 
building  is  about  the  same  as  in  England. 
As  to  the  profits,  it  is  stated  that  one 
company  on  the  Tyne  cleared  30  per  cent, 
on  its  capital,  in  1867,  and  declared  a 
dividend  of  12J  per  cent.  On  the  Clyde, 
the  business  is  increasing,  as  also  the 
number  of  firms.  That  river  is  now  the 
chief  seat  of  iron  ship-building,  and  we 
append  a  statement  of  the  work  done  there : 

Vessels  of  Tonnage 
all  kindB. 

In  1863 170  124,000 

•'  1864 2*20  184,000 

"  1865 267  158,300 

••  1866 247  129,989 

"  1867 • 241  114.593 

Orders,  end  of  lb67 ISO  115,124 

Of  those  in  1867,  only  32  were  wood  and 
composite.         • 

On  the  Mersey,  in  1867,  there  were  44 
iron  vessels  built,  tonnage  40,564,  and  10 
on  the  stocks  ;  also  35  large  iron  barges 
built  and  4  small  composite  vessels.  On 
the  Tyne,  in  1867,  there  were  81  iron  ves- 
sels built;  tonnage  31,076.  We  have  no 
exact  statement  of  later  date  but  the  broad 
one  that  there  was  no  decrease  during 
1868,  and  that  the  trade  is  still  brisk,  as 
of  late  years. 

In  the  United  States,  the  first  iron  boat 
was,  we  believe,  built  at  Boston,  to  run 
from  that  port  to  Portland.  So  far,  but 
two  saihng  vessels  of  iron  have  been  built: 
one  in  Boston,  the  other  at  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  At  the  latter  place,  and  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  have  been  built  nearly 
all  the  iron  boats  of  this  country — most 
of  them  river  steamboats  and  coasting 
steamers.  The  largest  and  only  ocean 
steamers  built  were  constructed  at  the 
Novelty  Works,  in  New  York  city.  The 
business  is  rapidly  growing  in  this  coun- 
try, as  the  number  of  vessels  on  the  stocks 
and  contracted  for  at  Wilmington  and 
Chester  will  attest.  It  is  probable  that, 
in  those  places,  iron  vessels  can  be  built 
cheaper  than  in  New  York  or  Boston;  that 
the  Delaware  and  the  Alleghany  may  be 
t3  this  country  what  the  Mersey  and  the 
Clyde  are  to  England.  We  say  the  Al- 
leghany, because  we  think  that  in  time 
the  wooden  hull  of  our  Mississippi  palaces 
will  be  supplanted  by  the  lighter  and 
stronger  iron.    In  a  close  calculation  of 


cost,  the  saving  in  transportation  of  coal 
and  iron  must  tell;  and,  too,  there  is,  no 
doubt,  much  greater  ease  in  controlling 
labor  there  than  in  the  immediate  limits 
of  a  large  city.  As  the  ship-building  trade 
has  left  London,  and  is  gradually  ooncen- 
trating  around  the  great  coal  and  iron 
centres — ^the  Tyne,  tibe  Mersey,  and  tiie 
Clyde — the  last  having  an  acknowledged 
advantage  over  the  others — so  we  may 
assume  that  the  future  ship-building  of 
this  country  will  be  carzied  on  nearest  to 
its  great  coal  and  iron  centre. 

As  to  quaUty,  no  better  ships  than  those 
built  at  Wilmington  and  Chester  have  ever 
floated  in  English  waters — ^but  few  as 
good;  and,  as  respects  models  for  economy 
of  fuel  and  great  carrying-room,  none  ever 
were  built  by  any  nation  superior  to  those 
of  a  line  which  takes  a  weekly  departure 
from  an  East  river  pier  to  a  Southern 
port  During  the  war,  monitors  and  iron- 
clads were  built  at  various  places,  but,  as 
these  boats  were  all  heavy  wooden  frames, 
iron-plated  a  few  feet  only,  they  hardly 
belong  to  the  legitimate  class  of  iron-built 
vessels. 

We  are  assured  that  iron  vessels  can  be 
built  on  the  Delaware  for  about  5  per  cent, 
more  than  in  England — that  such  is  the 
contract  price  for  a  number  now  on  the 
stocks;  while,  could  we  get  credit  for  the 
greater  strength  of  our  iron,  they  would 
rank  one-third  higher  than  English  built 

The  advantages  of  iron  vessels  are  their 
strength,  buoyancy,  greater  tonnage  to 
given  draught  of  water,  and  easier  storage 
of  cargo.  The  great  disadvantage  is,  ti^ 
action  of  salt  water  on  the  bottom — ^no 
paint  or  covering  having  yet  been  found 
which,  at  the  same  time,  protects  the  iron 
from  rust,  and  prevents  the  incrustation 
of  barnacles  and  growth  of  grass.  A  list 
of  the  numerous  compounds  which  have 
been  patented  for  this  purpose,  and  found 
almost  utterly  useless,  would  fill  pages. 
But,  even  with  this  very  great  obstacle, 
the  use  of  iron  for  the  building  of  ships 
is  every  day  increasing,  even  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  may  see  in  our  port  vessels 
whose  cabin  only  is  of  wood — masts, 
spars,  and  rigging,  all  iron — and  some 
with  the  decking  also  of  that  material 
The  advantage  of  these  latter  uses  of  the 
universal  metal  is  not  yet  so  evident^  nor 
likely  to  become,  for  some  time,  so  general 
as  its  use  for  the  construction  of  the  hulls. 
One  of  the  ablest  and  most  ej£oient  con- 
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structors  in  oar  navy  but  a  few  days  since 
remarked  to  us:  '*  We  have  never  yet  built 
an  iron  vessel  in  any  of  our  yards,  and 


some  have  their  doubts  as  to  them ;  but, 
sir,  we  have  got  to  come  to  it,  we  have 
got  to  come  to  it" 


EXTRACTS  FEOM  FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

RAILWAY  COMMISSIONERS,  JAN.,  1870. 


THE  EXTEBNAL   RAILROAD  STSTEH. 

Hitherto,  among  us,  public  attention 
and  the  discusion  of  the  press  have  been 
ahnost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  external  relations.  The  great 
Northern  lines,  the  Hoosac  Tunne^  the 
Boston  and  Albany  and  the  Boston,  Hart- 
ford and  Erie  roads  have  absorbed  the 
public  consideration  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  internal  system.  If,  however,  the 
future  of  Massachusetts  is  bound  up  in 
the  development  of  her  manufacturing 
interests,  such  a  method  of  observing  the 
working  of  her  railroads  is  very  incom- 
plete. The  business  of  the  through  Hues 
IS,  promptly  and  cheaply  to  keep  up  com- 
munication between  ourselves  and  our 
producers  and  customers.  Our  railroads 
must  perform  on  the  one  side  what  the 
sea  does  on  the  other,  and  it  is  perfectly 
immaterial  to  more  than  nine-tentns  of  the 
industry  of  Massachusetts,  provided  only  it 
is  done  cheaply  and  certainly,  whether  raw 
material,  food,  power  and  manufactui'es 
eome  and  go  to  and  from  the  State  by 
way  of  Ogdensburg  or  Baltimore,  Albany, 
New  York,  or  Portland.  The  Commis- 
sioners are  satisfied  that  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past  in  this  respect  as  to  supply- 
ing channels  of  communication  for  this 
purpose,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Five 
through  lines  now  do  or  soon  will  connect 
Massachusetts  with  the  West,  and  the 
perfect  development  of  some  single  one  of 
these  lines  is  the  first  and  absolute  pre- 
liminary to  a  successful  system  of  cheap 
transportation.  Massachusetts  has  com- 
mitted herself  beyond  recall  to  a  policy 
of  competition  in  this  business.  It  is  use- 
less now  to  discuss,  whether,  for  the 
necessities  of  her  development,  the  wiser 
policy  might  not  have  been  found  to  eidst 
in  the  course  pursued  in  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania, — in  the  thorough  develop- 
of  a  single  line,  or  of  two  single  lines  to 
different  pointe,  one  being  Albany  and 
the  other  Ogdensburg.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  this  poHcy  was  not  adopted,  and 
that  the  contracts  now  in  force  in  relation 


I  to  tunnelling  the  Hoosac  Mountain,  and 
the  aid  already  granted  to  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie  road,  have  placed  the 
completion  of  those  enterprises  beyond  the 
pale  of  controversy.  It  does  not  admit  of 
doubt  that  if  any  one  of  the  lines  con- 
necting Boston  with  the  Hudson  is  ever 
developed  to  its  full  transporting  capacity, 
it  alone  will  suffice  for  the  probable  future 
wants  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  ; 
should  the  four  lines  between  the  same 
point  and  the  Hudson  or  the  lakes  ever  be 
developed,  even  to  the  present  incomplete 
degree  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  a 
population  and  foreign  commerce  could 
be  sustained  in  Massachuetts  and  Boston 
more  dense  and  larger  than  that  of  Liver- 
pool and  Belgium  combined.  If,  how- 
ever, the  mission  of  the  roads  is  primarily 
to  supply  the  wants  of  a  densely  popu- 
lated manufacturing  community,  and  only 
secondarily  to  act  as  channels  of  foreign 
commerce,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  they 
should  ever  be  taxed  to  their  full  capacity. 
This  is  unfortunate,  as  it  is  a  well  estab- 
lished principle  that  the  more  roads  have 
to  do  the  cheaper  they  can  afford  to  do  it ; 
and  the  converse  proposition  is  no  less 
true,  that  where  the  volume  of  business  is 
limited,  the  more  roads  it  has  to  sustain, 

I  beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  heavier  tax  it 
has  in  the  long  run  to  pay  to  sustain  them. 

FARES   ON   THROUGH   TRAVEL. 

The  accompanying  table  sufficiently  ex- 
hibits the  fares  exacted  on  this  branch  of 
transportation  in  this  country  as  compared 
with  those  on  similar  lines  in  different 
countries  of  Europe. 

In  examining  this  table,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  Uiat  the  European  rates  of 
speed  only  apply  to  first  class  travel, — 
that  of  express  trains  ; — the  second  and 
third  classes  travel  at  a  rate  much  leF  s  than 
that  indicated.  The  introduction  of  what 
are  known  as  "  drawing-room  "  or  "  pal- 
ace "  cars,  supplies,  as  regards  the  Ame- 
rican roads,  in  the  table,  the  place  of  the 
European  "  first  class  ; "  and  Uie  ordinary 
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.  with  vbich  alone  most  of  our  roads 
are  equipped,  is  entered  on  the  table  on 
Uie  same  footing  as  the  Earopean  "  sec- 
ond clasB,"  though  it  is  infinitely  superior 
in  all  respects.  The  cars  entered  as 
"  third  class "  in  the  two  countries  are 
ec[ually  convenient.  From  this  table  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  ordinary  first  class 
American  travel  between  Boston  and 
Chicago,  or  New  York,  is  accommodated 
at  the  price  established  in  England  by 
law  for  Uie  advantage  of  the  poor  classes, 
and  that  the  American  "  palace  car  " — the 
most  luxurious  form  of  conveyance  known 
in  the  world — costs  the  same  in  currency 
that  the  second  class  car  in  England  does 
in  gold.  In  every  grade  the  advantage  ia 
strikingly  in  favor  of  the  American  tra- 
veller, both  as  regards  comfort  and  ex- 
pense. "Whatever  the  future  may  bring 
forth,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  is  the  transportation  of  persona  now 
so  cheap  as  on  soma  of  the  American 
through  lines. 
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The  great  needs  of  this  community  io 
its  present  industrial  phase,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  are  power,  food  and 
taw  material ;  if  these  are  adeqnately  and 
cheaply  supplied  there  need  be  no  ap^e- 
hensions  of  a  declining  prosperity.  The 
interests  of  this  community  and  of  ita 
railroad  corporations,  in  regard  to  the 
transportation  of  articles  coming  under 
these  heads — almost  all  of  which  come 
from  beyond  our  limits  as  a  State — 
would,  if  correctly  understood,  be  found 
to  be  identical.  The  permanent  value  of 
our  railroads  to  their  stockholders  de- 
pends wholly  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
districts  through  which  they  run,  and  the 
proBperity  of  those  districts  directly  de- 

Eends,  with  us,  on  the  command  they 
ave  over  raw  material  to  feed  and  power 
to  work  their  machinery,  and  food  to 
Bustain  their  population.  These,  consti- 
tuting bulky  freights,  the  roads  should, 
with  a  view  to  their  own  interests,  seek  to 
snpply  at  the  lowest  possible  paying 
rates,  and  to  draw  their  larger  profits 
from  the  resulting  prosperity.  This  car- 
dinal  point  of  policy  they  do  not  now 
seem  fully  to  appreciate.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  case  of  Worcester.  This  city 
now  contains  40,000  inhabitants,  engaged 
in  very  diversified  descriptions  of  mann- 
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facturing  industries,  all  branches  of  which 
are  dependent  on  power  for  the  operation 
of  their  machinery.  There  is  no  reliable 
water  power  to  be  had,  and  the  city  is, 
therefore,  forced  to  rely  on  coal  from  the 
Cumberland  region,  and  from  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  or  from  the  Provinces.  Every 
pound  of  this  is  brought  to  it  by  rail,  and 
over  100,000  tons  are  consumed  per 
annum.  During  the  last  year  this  amount 
was  brought  to  Worcester  in  the  manner 
and  at  title  cost  for  transportation  set 
forth  in  the  subjoined  table. 

The  Commissioners  wish  to  call  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  conclusions  to  be 
deducted  from  this  table.  The  whole  of 
the  sum  of  money  charged  for  this  trans- 
portation is  a  tax  on  power,  and  a  draw- 
back on  the    prosperity    of   Worcester. 


Were  the  coal  mined  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  that  city,  and  the  transporta- 
tion tax  done  away  with,  both  Worcester 
and  the  railroads  would  be  immeasurably 
more  prosperous  than  they  now  are.  Aa 
it  is,  t£e  transportation  tax  is,  to  a  great 
degree,  a  necessary  and  an  inevitable  one, 
and  it  only  remains  to  divide  it  into  its 
component  parts  of  cost  of  transportation 
and  profit,  the  profit  representing  the  tax 
imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroads. 

There  is  no  article  of  freight  which 
admits  of  such  cheap  carriage  as  coal  in 
bulk.  In  England,  the  rates  upon  it,  as 
upon  all  other  articles,  are  fixed  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  but  they  vary  as  regards 
the  several  companies.  Two  cents  per 
ton  per  mile,  for  a  less  distance  than  fifty 
miles,  is  the  usual  rate,  which  does  not 


RAILROADS. 


Boston  and  Albany. 

Norwich  and  Worcester. . . . 
Providence  and  Worcester. 
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11  80 
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2  00 
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11  80 
2  25 
2  25 

include  terminal  handling.  Very  large 
profits  are  made  by  the  companies  trans- 
porting coal  under  this  limitation.  In 
two  cases,  at  least,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion has  been  analyzed  with  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  result ;  the  Eastern  coun- 
ties road  claiming  a  profit  of  two-thirds 
while  transporting  at  10  mills  per  ton  per 
mile,  and  the  Great  Northern  a  profit  of 
thirty-three  per  cent,  while  charging  7 
mills  per  ton  per  mile.  The  average 
English  charge  is  15  mills  per  ton  per 
mile,  which  includes  everything  but  ter- 
minal handling.  On  the  nine  principal 
French  lines,  for  distances  not  exceeding 
fi%  miles,  the  average  charge  is  about 
fifteen  per  cent  less,  or  12  mills  per  ton 
per  mile.  From  a  special  report  on  coal, 
made  by  S.  H.  Sweet,  Deputy  Engineer, 
te  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  in  1866, 
it  appears  that  the  cost  of  transportation 
of  this  article  on  the  roads  of  New  York 
and  of  Pennsylvania,  varied  from  8.10  to 
18  mills  per  ton  per  mDe ;  the  average 
cost  on  twenty  roads  in  1863  being  9.28 


mills.  This  may  therefore  be  teken  as 
representing  the  cost  of  American  roads 
in  general  Those  specified  were  mainly 
roads  doing  a  large  business  in  transport- 
ing coal ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  cost  of  carriage  does  not  depend  so 
much  on  the  amount  transported,  as  on 
the  steadiness  of  the  demand  and  the  pro- 
portion preserved  between  it  and  the 
rolling  stock  employed.  Wheels  kept 
continually  in  motion  earn  a  profit  out  of 
very  low  rates,  even  on  a  limited  businesa 
The  distance  te  Worcester  from  tide- 
water is  not  over  forty-four  miles,  but  the 
roads  leading  te  that  city  run  through  a 
region  crowded  with  manufactures;  the 
demand  is  steady  and  the  business  of 
transporting  coal  might  be  largely  in- 
creased. The  Commissioners  are  inclined 
te  think  that  the  present  cost  of  coal  car- 
riage on  these  lines  does  not  exceed,  even 
if  it  equals,  14  mills  per  ten  per  mile,  not 
including  charges  for  terminal  handling. 
15  cente  per  ten  at  each  end  for  these 
charges,  the  cost  per  ton  from  Bosten  or 
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Providence  to  Worcester  should  not  ex- 
ceed 92  cents,  or  $1.10,  allo-wing  a  reason- 
able profit  to  the  roads.  The  average 
charge  during  the  last  year  appears  to 
have  been  about  $2.00  per  ton,  constitu- 
ting a  profit  tax  on  warmth  and  power  of 
nearly  one  hundred  per  ceni 

The  importance  of  this  subject  can  best 
be  illustrated  by  an  individual  instance. 
The  Washburn  Iron  Company  of  Worces- 
ter receives  old  railroad  iron  and  re- works 
it  by  a  process  of  hammering  and  roUing, 
manufacturing  car-wheels,  locomotive 
tires  and  rails.  Located  as  it  is  at  Wor- 
cester, it  must  base  all  its  calculations  on 
being  able  to  bring  its  coal  to  meet  the 
old  iron,  at  a  less  cost  than  the  ii*on  could 
be  carried  to  the  coal ;  it  seeks  in  fact  to 
make  a  profit  by  bringing  coal  to  New 
England,  instead  of  sending  old  iron  to 
Pennsylvania.  They  consume  about  18,- 
000  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  which  is 
handled  once  by  the  raiboads.  Allowing 
the  Providence  and  Worcester  or  Boston 
and  Albany  roads  to  charge  14  mills  per 
ton  per  mile,  the  cost  of  one  handling  and 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  profit,  amounting  in 
all  to  85  cents  per  ton,  instead  of  perhaps 
$1.65,  as  at  present,  the  annual  power  tax 
paid  by  this  company  would  at  once  be 
reduced  from  $29,700  to  $15,300,  or  by 
three  per  cent,  on  its  entire  stock  capital. 
This  may  well  make  just  the  difi'erence 
between  success  and  failure.  The  city 
tax  of  Worcester  for  1868  was  $14.40  per 
$1,000  of  assessed  value.     The  Washburn 


Iron  Company  was  assessed  $218,200  ;  if 
the  city  tax  were  permanently  raised  on 
this  valuation  from  $14.40  to  $80.00  per 
thousand,  it  would,  most  justly,  be  de* 
clared  ruinous  and  the  industiy  would 
leave  the  city.  That  identical  increase 
is,  however,  now  imposed  in  the  shape  of 
a  transportation  tax,  and  regularly  pai4 
under  the  name  of  freights  on  coal.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  impetus 
which  the  reduction  of  this  charge  would 
communicate  to  the  operations  of  the 
company  referred  to,  or  to  estimate  the 
increased  amount  of  re-rolled  iron,  loco- 
motive tires,  car-wheels,  travel  and  mer« 
chandise  which  would  pass  over  the  rail- 
roads in  consequence  of  such  an  expan* 
sion. 

No  better  illustration  could  be  furnished 
of  the  harmony  existing  between  the  real 
interests  of  the  community  and  its  corpo- 
rations. A  cheap  and  abundant  supply 
of  all  raw  materials  is  at  the  root  of  the 
prosperity  of  each.  For  reasons  which 
wiU  hereafter  be  stated,  no  legislation  can 
at  this  time  be  framed  which  will  impose 
such  a  policy  on  the  railroads,  nor  would 
it  be  wise  to  force  it  upon  them  were  it 
feasible  to  do  so.  The  Commissioners, 
however,  confidently  believe  that  not  only 
will  experience  and  reflection  convince  the 
railroads  that  the  course  suggested  is  the 
true  one  for  them  to  pursue,  but  also  that 
a  more  reflecting  public  opinion  will  com- 
pel them  to  adopt  it,  even  though  no  re- 
course be  had  to  the  law-making  power. 


COMPAKISON  OF  TURBINES  WITH  OTHEB  WATEE-WHEELS .♦ 

TraBBlated    from  "Wclgbach's   Ingenicar^und-MasdUnen  Mecbonik." 


A  great  advantage  of  turbines  compared 
with  vertical  water-wheels  is  that  they 
work  with  any  fall  from  1  to  500  ft.  (Ger- 
man), while  the  latter  cannot  convert  into 
work  the  power  of  a  fall  of  more  than  50 
ft.  It  is  true  that  the  ratio  of  effective 
work  of  turbines  varies  for  different  falls  ; 
for  example,  for  small  wheels  it  is  less  with 
high  fall  than  with  medium  or  low  fall, 
because  in  this  case  the  resistances   are 


*  Lehrbach  der  Ingcnieur-und.Maschinen  Mecbaniic. 
Xweiter  Thcil :  Statik  dcr  Bauwerke  und  Mochauik  dcr 
Umtriebmascbinen  .(p.  CCS).  This  is  the  second  part  or 
Weisbadi's  book,  tb«  traDslatlon  of  wbicb  Ic  now  in  press,  to 
be  publifibod  by  D.  Van  Noetrand.  Some  idea  of  the  oom- 
pleteneBs  of  tbo  work  can  be  had  from  the  fact  thU  the  subject 
of  Water-wheels  occupies  286  pages,  of  which  163  refer  to 
Turbines. 


proportionally  greater  than  with  larger 
wheels  under  medium  fall.  On  the  other 
hand,  overshot  wheels  obtain  a  modulus 
from  high  fall  of  from  20  to  40  ft,  which 
cannot  be  reached  by  turbines.  Equal 
amounts  of  work  are  to  be  expected 
from  both  kinds  only  from  a  medium  &dl 
of  from  10  to  20  ft.  ;  but  if  the  fall  is  low, 
then  turbines  in  every  case  give  a  greater 
modulus  than  undershot  wheels  imder  the 
same  conditions.  Poncelet's  wheel  can  be 
compared  with  turbines  for  falls  of  from 
3  to  6  ft.  only. 

Turbines  have  another  great  advantage 
over  vertical  water-wheels,  in  working 
with  equal  effect  under  different  heads. 
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and  especially  in  not  being  hindered  by  ' 
back  water,  so  that  they  work  in  water  as 
freely  as  in  air,  and  in  some  cases  with 
greater  effect.  Vertical  wheels  always 
lose  power  if  the  head  varies,  although  in 
no  great  degree,  unless  the  fall  is  low  or 
the  wheel  is  in  the  water. 

On  the  other  hand,  yariations  in  the 
OTerfall  upon  vertical  water-wheels  are 
attended  with  less  loss  of  work  than  is  the 
case  with  horizontal  wheels.     In  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view  this  fact  is  in  favor  of 
the  vertical  wheeL     If  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  effect  of  a  vertical    wheel 
already  in  motion,  especially  if  it  is  one 
upon  which  the  water  acts  mainly  by 
pressure,  it  is  done  by  supplying  more 
water ;    and  to  diminish  l&e  effect  the 
supply  is  partly  cut  off ;  in  neither  case  is 
the  actual  modulus  greater  or  less.    The 
relation  is  altogether  different  in  the  case 
of  a  reaction-turbine.     This  works  with 
most  effect  when  the  sluices  are  wide  open 
and  when  the  charge  of   water  is  the 
greatest ;  now  if  less  work,  and  therefore 
less  water,  is  required  and  the  sluices 
are    partially  lowered,   it   happens  that 
the  work  is  diminished  by  decrease  of  sup- 
ply, but  partly  by  the  loss  of  the  living 
force  of  the  water  or  by  diminution  of  the 
head,  so  that  the  effective  force  is  less- 
ened.     This  destruction  of  living  force 
may  be  compared  with  the    braking  or 
dragging  of  a  wagon,  which  is  applied  in 
going  down  hill,  when  there  is  an  excess 
of  Hving  force.     Consequently,  while  the 
lowering  of  a  gate  only  cuts  off  super- 
fluous water  from  a  vertical  wheel,  which 
can  be  used  for  other  purposes ;  in  the 
case  of  the  reactipn-turbine  the  shutting 
off  a  part  of  the  overplus  subtracts  from 
the  living  force  of  the  other  part  remain- 
ing in  the  wheel 

In  pressure-turbines  which  do  not  run 
in  water,  so  that  the  channels  are  not 
entirely  filled,  the  modulus  of  work  is  more 
favorable,  since  the  water  issues  through 
the  channels  without  causing  an  eddy. 

There  is  not  a  great  difference  between 
horizontal  and  vertical  water-wheels  in 
respect  to  the  change  of  the  velocity  of 
revolution  ;  in  both,  the  normal  velocity 
may  be  increased  or  decreased  about  one- 
fourth  without  material  loss  of  effect.  But 
there  is  certainly  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  magnitudes  of  these  velocities.  All 
vertical  wheels,  with  the  exception  of  the 
undershot  (Poncelet*s  especially),  have  a 


maximum  velocity  of  from  4  to  10  ft, 
while  turbines  generally  have  far  greater 
velocities,  varying  greatly  according  to 
the  heads.  For  mis  reason,  and  because 
they  have  smaller  radii,  turbines  generally 
make  many  more  revolutions  than  vertical 
water-wheels.  It  follows  that  the  choice 
between  these  depends  upon  the  number 
of  revolutions  ;  in  other  words,  upon  the 
kind  of  motion,  quick  or  slow,  which  is 
required  in  the  motor.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  rapid  motion  in  a  ma^ 
chine  is  rather  injurious  than  advanta^ 
geous,  on  account  of  the  great  increase  of 
hurtful  resistances,  such  as  friction  and 
shocks  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  often  better 
to  increase  the  number  of  revolutions  by 
means  of  some  machine  of  transmission, 
and  to  employ  the  vertical  instead  of  the 
horizontal  water-wheeL 

If  the  load  of  a  machine  is  variable,  as 
in  the  case  of  tilt-hammers  or  rolling- 
mills,  the  vertical  wheel  is  to  be  preferred  ; 
for,  though  it  runs  slower,  yet  on  account 
of  its  greater  mass  it  acts  more  as  a  regu- 
lator than  the  turbine,  whose  variable 
motion  must  often  be  equalized  by  a  fly- 
wheel But  for  a  constant  load  prefer- 
ence must  be  given  to  the  turbine  in  this 
respect ;  because  vertical  water-wheels, 
especially  if  of  wood,  often  have  a  so-called 
"  heavy  quarter,"  t.  e.,  equal  parts  of  the 
circumference  are  not  of  equal  weight. 

In  an  economic  point  of  view,  turbines 
rank  at  least  equal  with  veiiical  wheels ; 
and  for  high  and  medium  falls  and  a  great 
overflow,  they  are  preferable  because  they 
are  cheaper.  In  respect  to  durability,  also, 
the  turbine  must  have  the  preference. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  turbines  require  a  clear  over- 
flow, and  that  their  effect  can  be  hindered 
in  a  very  great  degree  by  sand,  mud, 
moss,  weeds,  leaves,  pieces  of  ice,  twigs  of 
trees,  etc.,  which  do  no  damage  to  vertical 
wheels.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
turbines,  particularly  those  with  guide- 
curves,  are  more  difficult  to  construct,  and 
that  departures  from  the  mathematical 
rules  of  construction  are  followed  by  worse 
results  than  in  the  case  of  vertical  water- 
wheels.  This  is  the  reason  that  so  many 
turbines  failed  in  the  early  trials,  and  thi^ 
they  are  not  yet  as  extensively  employed 
as  their  advantages  warrant. 

THE  Sutro  tunnel  has  been  bored  seven 
hundred  and  flftoen  feet 
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METHODS  OF  SUBVETINa 

Bt  E.  SHERliAN  GOULD,  C.  EL 


TV  ere  are  several  ways  in  which  the 
form  and  area  of  a  tract  of  land  may  be 
ascertained. 

One  method  is  by  means  of  the  chain 
alone.  If  the  plan  of  any  flat  surface  be 
examined,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  is 
possible  to  form  upon  it  such  a  system  of 
linear  measurements  as  shall,  irrespective 
of  the  value  of  the  angles,  determine  the 
shape  of  its  contour,  and  no  other  shape — 
the  two  conditions  necessary  and  suffici- 
ent for  the  purpose  proposed.  It  would 
be  perceived,  in  such  a  plan,  that  the  de- 
termining network  consisted  mainly  in  a 
system  of  triangles ;  the  triangle  being 
the  only  geometric  figure  the  form  of 
which  is  precisely  defined  by  the  dimen- 
sions of  its  sides,  independently  of  those 
of  its  angles.  It  would  be  seen,  more- 
over, that  when  the  figure  is  not  decom- 
posed entirely  into  triangles,  but  is  made 
up  of  triangles  and  trapeziums,  it  is  ne- 
cessary, in  order  that  the  figure  be  defined, 
that  the  trapeziums  fall  on  the  sides  of 
the  triangles,  or  on  the  sides  produced. 

From  these  considerations  we  deduce 
the  following  principles  :  First,  that  a 
chain  survey  is  not  practicable  unless  the 
tract  to  be  surveyed  admits  of  being  de- 
composed into  a  sufficient  number  of  tri- 
angles to  tie  the  rest  of  its  component 
parts  together  ;  and,  secondly,  that  when 
accuracy  in  the  computation  of  the  area 
is  desired,  the  entire  figure  must  be  re- 
duced to  triangles,  having  no  trapeziums 
to  be  calculated  off  the  plot.  The  deter- 
mining triangles  should  be  of  large  di- 
mensions, proportionally  to  the  size  of  the 
the  tract,  for  mere  tie  lines  do  not  afford 
a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy. 

I  have  said  this  much  of  chain  survey- 
ing in  order  that  its  principles  may  be  un- 
derstood. Practically,  it  is  a  mere  make- 
shift, to  be  used  only  when  accidentally 
unprovided  with  instruments.  It  is 
neither  so  accurate  nor  so  expeditious  as 
when  an  angle-measuring  instrument  is 
employed  in  connection  with  the  chain. 
In  extensive  surveys,  obstacles  will  pre- 
vent correct  alignements,  and  the  whole 
work  will  be  rendered  uncertain. 

The  two  methods  of  instrumental  sur- 
veying are  :  the  nystem  of  coordinates  and 
the  syatem  of  traversing. 


By  the  first  of  these  methods  the  form 
of  the  tract  to  be  surveyed  is  determined 
by  the  location  of  a  series  of  points  on 
its  contour,  in  reference  to  a  base  line, 
which  may  be  one  of  the  lines  of  the  tract 
itself,  but  which  is  ordinarily  an  entirely 
independent  and  arbitrary  line.  The 
principle  of  this  method  is  the  same  as 
the  mathematical  determination  of  a  curve 
by  the  value  of  its  co-ordinates,  and  I  have 
presented  the  name  for  this  method  of 
surveying — there  being,  I  think,  no  better 
introduction  to  the  application  of  mathe- 
matical analysis  to  practical  purposes  than 
the  familiarization  of  the  mind  with  the 
actual  signification  of  its  technicalities. 

Surveying  by  co-ordinates  comprises 
two  varieties  :  the  one  in  which  the  co- 
ordinates are  determined  solely  by  the 
angles  which  they  form  with  the  base,  and 
the  other  in  which  their  linear  as  well  as 
their  angular  dimensions  are  taken.  Of , 
the  first  of  these  I  will  not  speak  ;  its  use 
is  confined  to  the  extensive  biangulations 
executed  for  Government  surveys,  and  is 
rarely  applicable  to  ordinary  purposes — 
for  one  reason,  among  others,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a  survey  depends  on  meas- 
uring the  base  line  with  a  degree  of  ac- 
curacy unattainable  with  ordinary  instru- 
ments. 

The  execution  of  a  survey  by  the  second 
vaiiety  of  this  method  is  exceedingly 
simple,  especially  when  the  co-ordinates 
are  rectangular.  Distances  are  measured 
on  a  base,  to  locate  points  whence  to  erect 
perpendiculars  to  the  boundaries ;  and 
these  perpendiculars,  being  measured, 
determine  so  many  points  on  the  contour, 
the  minuteness  of  tiie  survey  depending 
upon  the  number  of  co-ordinates  taken. 
When  perpendiculars  cannot  be  conve- 
niently erected,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
oblique  co-ordinaUs,  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  method  is  chiefly  applicable  to  cases 
where  the  distance  from  the  base  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  tract  is  comparatively 
small,  otherwise  the  length  of  the  ordi- 
nates,  or  offsets,  would  become  excessive, 
and  demand  too  much  time  and  labor  to 
measure. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are: 

1st.  Its  simplicity,  both  in  the  field  and 
office  work. 
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2d.  Its  general  accuracy,  which  arises 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  any  error  in  the 
measurement  of  an  angle  or  distance  does 
not  affect  the  general  result,  being  confined 
to  that  single  observation. 

3d.  It  accomodates  itself  to  either  mi- 
nute or  superficial  work.  By  multiplying 
or  diminishing  the  number  of  offsete,  any 
desired  degree  of  detail  may  be  obtained, 
Lorn  a  mere  skeleton  to  a  figure  approach- 
ing the  completeness  of  a  mathematical 
integration. 

4Ui.  All  the  ground  between  the  base 
and  boundaries  is  taken  cognizance  of,  as 
the  points  at  which  roads,  streams,  etc., 
are  crossed  may  be  measured  on  the  ordi- 
nates. 

All  these  advantages  in  the  field  work 
hold  good  in  the  office.  It  will  be  readily 
perceived  in  how  convenient  a  form  for 
plotting  the  field  notes  are  taken,  and  the 
degree  of  acciiracy  in  computing  the  area 
can  be  varied,  as  in  the  field  work. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  system  are: 
1st.  That  the  work  cannot  be  checked  by 
dosing.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  ren- 
dered almost  nugatory  by  the  little  likeli- 
hood there  is  of  an  important  error  being 
made,  particularly  when  secondary  offsete 
are  taken,  these  serving  as  checks  on  the 
main  co-ordinates.  2d.  That  it  necessitates 
a  previous  knowledge  of  the  "  lay  "  of  the 
land,  in  order  to  locate  advantageously  the 
base  line  and  ordinates.  3d.  That  it 
requires  generally  the  penetratioii  in  all 
directions  of  the  tract  to  be  surveyed, 
which  is  not  always  practicable. 

The  method  by  traversing  consists  in 
going  around  the  tract,  measuring  the 
length  of  each  side,  and  the  angle  which 
it  forms  with  the  one  preceding  it,  or 
taking  the  distance  and  bearing  of  each 
side,  if  the  instrument  used  be  the  com- 
pass. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are,  that 
it  is  applicable  to  any  tract  of  land,  of  no 
matter  what  shape,  and  does  not  coll  for 
a  knowledge  of  its  lay.  No  reconnoitering 
is  necessary,  and  the  lines  are  "taken 
along"  as  you  advance.  In  fact,  by  this 
method  a  survey  may  executed,  checked, 
described,  and  the  content  calculated, 
without  the  surveyor  ever  knowing  the 
exact  shape  of  the  tract  surveyed.  Its 
chief  characteristic  is,  that  the  bounding 
lines  are  dealt  with  directly.  These  lines 
are  naturally  rarely  obstructed  by  artificial 
obstacles,  such  as  buildings,  orchards,  etc.. 


and  are  therefore  comparatively  dear. 
Moreover,  as  such  lines  are  generally  in- 
tended to  be  perpetuated  by  a  ditch  or 
fence,  the  felling  of  such  trees  as  may  stand 
upon  them  is  ordinarily  permissible,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  running  a  purely  arbitra- 
ry line,  like  a  base  or  of^t,  through  the 
middle  of  an  estate. 

This  system  is  the  one  almost  exclusive- 
ly employed  in  this  country,  where  indeed 
a  method  describing  boundaries  simply 
by  their  relations  to  each  other,  or  by  their 
bearings,  is  often  indispensable.  In 
England  the  system  is  but  little  pursued, 
probably  because,  in  that  thickly  settled 
country,  boundaries  can  always  be  fixed 
by  well-known  land-marks. 

The  radical  defect  of  the  system  is  its 
liability  to  lead  to  inaccurate  results  if 
the  most  minute  precautions  are  not  taken 
in  the  execution  of  the  field  work.  Every 
line  dates  from  the  one  preceding  it  (when 
the  transit  is  the  instrument  employed), 
and  a  mistake  in  one  not  only  afiects  all, 
but  goes  on  increasing  through  the  entire 
survey. 


lyflTRO-GLYCEBINE     EXPLOSIONS. — Much    of 

W  the  mystery  that  has  surrounded  the 
cause  of  many  of  the  nitro-glycerine  ex- 
plosions, is  now  explained  by  the  recent 
observation  of  M.  Jouglet,  who  positively 
asserts  that  this  compound,  however  care- 
fully and  well  prepared,  is  subject  to  spon- 
taneous alteration, whereby  it  becomes  acid 
and  disengages  gas.  This  is  doubtless  the 
clue  to  the  fearful  explosions  so  frequently 
and  unaccountably  accompanying  the  sto- 
rage and  transportation  of  this  material, 
and  it  at  once  suggests  the  true  preventive 
of  their  recurrence.  It  should  only  be 
made  on  the  spot  when  wanted,  and  in 
such  quantities  as  its  immediate  use  de- 
mands. Legislation  is  demanded  in  this 
country  towards  this  end,  as  it  has  already 
been  in  England  and  some  countries  of 
continental  Europe. 


AN  excellent  material  for  unitiujg  water- 
pipes  is  prepared  by  combining  four 
parts  of  good  Portland  cement  and  one 
part  of  unslacked  lime,  mixed  together  in 
small  portions  in  a  stout  mortar,  adding 
enough  water  to  permit  it  to  be  reduced 
to  a  soft  paste.  Pipes  thus  united  have 
been  in  use  more  than  six  years  without 
I  repairing. 
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THE  SECOND  PEESIAN  GULF  CABLE. 

From  **  The  Bombay  Gazette." 


It  may  be  remembered  that  more  than 
a  year  ago  the  Goyernment  decided  to 
soDmerge  a  second  telegraph  cable  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  extending  from  Bushire  to 
Jashk,  on  the  coast  of  Mekran.  At  the 
present  moment  there  is  a  double  line  of 
communication  from  Kurrachee  to  Jashk, 
the  one  by  submarine,  the  other  by  aerial 
telegraph;  and  from  Bushire  to  England 
there  is  the  line  by  Turkey  (just  now  un- 
fortunately interrupted  by  the  Arabs), 
and  a  second  through  Persia  and  Bussia 
— the  organization  of  which,  at  Messrs. 
Siemens'  hands,  will  not,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, be  thoroughly  carried  out  until  the 
end  of  November.  The  laying,  therefore, 
of  the  second  cable  between  Jashk  and 
Bushire  will  complete  the  dupUcate  chain 
of  communication  between  India  and 
Europe,  and  will  relieve  the  old  cable  from 
a  weight  of  traffic  already  nearly  too 
much  for  its  capabilities. 

So  far  back  as  July,  18G8,  the  manufac- 
ture was  commenced  in  England,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Latimer  Clark, 
who  was  engaged  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction and  submersion  of  the  new 
cable.  The  general  direction  of  the 
arrangements  was  intrusted  to  Major 
Champain,  assistant  to  Colonel  Goldsmid, 
the  head  of  the  Indo-European  Telegraph 
Departmejit.  This  is  the  first  cable  of 
importance  where  the  old  gutta-percha 
covered  core  has  been  discarded,  and 
india-rubber,  prepared  by  Mr.  Hooper, 
the  well-known  chemist  in  Pall  Mall,  used 
in  its  stead.  The  superior  insulating 
properties  of  the  latter  substance  have 
long  been  recognized;  but  difficulties  in 
properly  preparing  it,  and  numerous  other 
causes,  have  hitherto  prevented  its  gen- 
eral adoption.  The  excellent  qualities  of 
Hooper's  core  have,  however,  been  satis- 
factorily proved  by  many  severe  tests. 
An  experimental  length  has  for  a  long 
time  been  laid  near  Bushire;  the  new 
core  was  also  used  for  the  existing  Ceylon 
cable;  many  miles  have  been  sent  out 
to  India  for  river  crossings;  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  was  purchased  and 
sent  out  in  1867  for  telegraphic  pur- 
poses during  the  Abyssinian  campaign. 
The  cable  under  consideration  was 
covered  by  Mr.  Henley,  of  North  Wool- , 


I  vnch,  and  shipped  last  winter  on  board 
the  two  fine-sailing  vessels,  the  Tweed 
and  the  Calcutta.  It  was  at  first  inr 
tended  to  lay  the  new  line  in  the  spring 
of  the  present  year;  but  the  whole  ar- 
rangement had  to  be  altered  in  January, 
in  consequence  of  the  disastrous  collision 
of  the  Calcutta  near  the  Lizard,  when 
seventy  miles  of  the  cable  had  to  be 
thrown  overboard,  and  the  vessel  at  last 
abandoned  in  a  sinking  state  in  Channel 
The  captain  of  the  Calcutta  and  thirty  of 
his  crew,  including  three  cable  hands,  lost 
their  lives;  but  the  ship  was  eventually 
picked  up  and  towed  into  Plymouth  by 
her  Majesty's  frigate  Terrible.  The 
seventy  miles  of  jettisoned  cable  were 
grappled  and  recovered  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Lati- 
mer Clark's  assistant,  and  after  great 
labor  the  Calcutta  was  able  to  sail  again 
at  the  end  of  June,  closely  followed  by  the 
Tweed. 

Both  ships  reached  Bombay  on  the 
same  day,  and  are  now  lying  off  the  Apol- 
la  Bunder,  preparatory  to  the  final  start 
for  the  Persian  Gull 

It  was  from  the  first  determined  to  lay 
the  cable  out  of  sailing  vessels  in  tow  oi 
steamers — a  plan  which  involves  some 
risk,  and  which  is  never  adopted  in  lati- 
tudes where  settled  weather  cannot  be 
counted  on.  In  this  instance  the  vessel 
actually  paying  out  will  be  towed  by  the 
Dacca,  a  steamer  just  chartered  for  the 
expedition  by  the  Bombay  Government. 
The  second  vessel  will  be  towed  by  the 
Earl  Canning,  and  the  Amber  Witch  has 
already  started  for  Jashk,  to  lay  the  shore 
ends  in  advance.  The  original  length  of 
525  miles  of  cable  shipped  has  been  re- 
duced by  ten  miles,  in  consequence  of  loss 
in  splicing  and  repairing  the  seventy 
miles  jettisoned  off  the  Lizard.  The 
operations  will  commence  about  the  1st 
of  November,  and  the  cable  will  be  laid  up 
the  gulf  from  Jashk  to  Biishire,  the 
Tweed  first  paying  out  her  stock  and  the 
Calcutta  completing  the  last  half  to 
Bushire.  It  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  ships  will  be  back  in  Bombay  by  the 
beginning  of  December,  to  have  their 
tanks  removed  and  their  decks  and  beams 
replprced. 
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TRUE  BASIS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  HEAVY  ARTILLERY, 

Br  LTNALL  THOias. 
(Continued  from  page  817.) 


It  has  been  assumed  that  the  proper 
charge  for  a  gun  of  given  calibre  should 
be  proportional  to  (that  is,  as  the  cube  of) 
the  calibre;  and  so  it  might  be  were  the 
effect  produced  bj  the  repeated  action  of 
the  charge  on  that  portion  of  the  chamber 
where  the  force  of  the  charge  attains  its 
greatest  magnitude  relatiyely  the  same  in 
guns  of  every  calibre.  But  my  experiments 
showed  that  this  was  far  from  being  the 
case. 

It  is  not  the  general  pressure  of  thQ 
inflamed  gas  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
chamber,  so  much  as  the  degree  of  energy 
expended  in  particular  parts  of  it  (or  the 
magnitude  of  the  strain  at  a  given  point  at 
a  given  moment),  which  bursts  or  destroys 
a  gun ;  and  the  latter  I  found  by  experi- 
ment to  rise  so  rapidly  in  magnitude  with 
any  increase  in  the  caJibreof  thegun  (the 
charges  being  proportional)  as  apparently 
to  preclude  the  employment  of  propor- 
tional charges,  especially  if  the  charge 
employed  with  the  gun  taken  as  a  stand- 
ard is  the  maximum  charge  which  that 
gun  is  found  to  be  able  continually  to 
bear. 

Before  the  introduction  of  rifled  ord- 
nance, when  round  shot  were  exclusively 
used,  it  was  necessary  with  guns  of  every 
calibre  to  employ  charges  proportional  to 
the  weight  of  the  shot,  or  as  the  cube  of 
the  calibre,  since  the  weight  of  the  shot  in- 
creased in  that  proportion ;  and  if  smaller 
proportional  charges  had  been  used  with 
guns  of  larger  calibre,  the  velocity  of  the 
shot,  since  the  weight  could  suffer  no 
reduction,  would  continually  have  been 
reduced,  and  the  effect  proportionally 
diminished. 

And  this  method,  up  to  a  certain  limit, 
could  be  carried  out,  because  the  charge 
necessary  to  give  a  6-lb.  or  a  9-lb.  shot  its 
proper  velocity  (that  is  to  say,  the  highest 
which  it  would  practically  bear  with  ad- 
vantage) was  so  much  smaller  than  a  gun 
of  its  calibre  and  strength  would  actually 
bear.  But  smooth-bore  guns  having  been 
apparently  constructed  on  the  ''rule-of- 
thmnb"  principle,  that  is  to  say,  as  guns 
of  different  cahbres  were  nearly  all  of  the 
same  relative  proportions,  the  limit  was 
BOOH  attained;  for  we  find  that  the  charge 
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for  a  68-pounder  gun,  which  is  of  about 
double  the  calibre  of  a  9-pounder  gunv 
had  a  service  charge  of  16  lbs.  only,  Whilst 
that  of  the  9-pounder  being  3  lbs.,  it  ought 
to  have  been  24  lbs. ;  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  although  the  service  charges 
for  smooth-bore  guns  were  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  cube  of  the  calibre,  the  proof 
charges  were  nearly  as  the  square  of  the 
calibre  only. 

Now,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  conditions 
are  different  with  rifled  cannon,  the 
weight  of  the  projectile  (within  certain 
limits)  being  optional,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  charge  of  powder. 

An  entirely  new  element  is  thus  intro- 
duced into  all  calculations  relating  to  the 
construction  and  service  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery; namely,  the  proper  regulation  of 
the  charge,  first,  with  regard  to  the  re- 
spective proportion  of  powder  and  shot, 
secondly,  as  to  the  quantity  of  either  which 
can  be  used  with  the  greatest  advantage  in 
guns  of  different  calibres. 

The  actual  effect  of  the  charge  and  the 
proper  thickness  of  metal  (of  a  given 
quality)  are  the  two  essential  points  to  be 
considered  in  the  construction  of  heavy 
rifled  ordnance. 

In  these  days,  when  guns  of  great  pen- 
etrating power  are  required,  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  charge  to  the  calh)re  of 
the  gun  is  of  the  utmost  consequence;  and 
I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that 
the  right  charge  to  employ  with  guns  of 
all  calibres  is  the  greatest  that  tney  will 
bear  consistently  with  their  endurance, 
not  only  as  against  actual  disruption,  but 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  repeated 
action  of  heavy  charges  on  the  surface  of 
the  bore,  which  will  vary  with  the  quality 
of  the  metal  of  which  the  interior  of  the 
gun  is  constructed. 

Some  years  ago  I  carried  out  a  set  of 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing, if  possible,  what  was  the  maximum 
charge  which  steel  rifled  guns  of  different 
calibres  would  bear  without  injuir;  fo* 
a  charge  may  be  heavy  enough,  vnthout 
absolutely  and  at  once  bursting  the  gnn^ 
to  injure  the  interior  or  surface  of*  the 
bore  to  such  an  extent  that  the  repeated 
discharge  of  such  a  quantity  will  etentoab* 
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ly  causo  the  premature  destruction  of  the 
gun,  and  (since  the  charge  for  guns  of  all 
sizes  should  be  of  a  relative  quantity,  which 
shall  allow  them  all  to  endure  an  equal 
number  of  rounds  or  discharges)  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  too  heavy  for 
ordinary  use. 

The  comparatively  large  quantities  of 
powder  which  I  found  could  be  fired  from 
tubes  of  small  diameter,  at  first  greatly 
astonished  me.  Charges  of  more  than 
5  oz.  (with  a  round  ball)  were  repeatedly 
fired  in  a  tube  f  in.  in  diameter  (the  size 
of  the  old  musket-bore,  the  charge  for 
which  was  4 J  drachms  only)  without 
causing  any  apparent  damage,  and  of  1^ 
oz.  with  cylinders  of  over  7  oz.  in  weight. 
(I  may  state  that  the  tubes  were  of  a 
strength  which  insured  them  against 
actually  bursting.) 

For  a  moment  I  fell  into  the  error  that, 
beyond  a  certain  quantity,  the  magnitude 
of  the  charge  of  powder  could  not  be  of 
the  consequence  I  had  supposed  it  to  be, 
but  was  quickly  undeceived  ;  for,  on 
further  experiment  with  tubes  of  larger 
diameter,  I  was  equally  surprised  to  find 
that  the  length  of  the  tube  or  bore  occu- 
pied by  the  powder  (the  projectiles  being 
of  proportional  weight,  i.e.,  as  the  cube) 
could  not  be  materially  increased.  Instead 
of  a  quantity  in  the  proportion  of  the 
cube  of  the  cahbre,  it  was  found  that  a 
quantity  proportional  about  to  the  square 
of  the  calibre  only,  was  as  much  as  the 
interior  would  apparently  bear  vrithout 
injury. 

The  conclusions  which  alone  could  be 
formed  from  the  above-named  experiments 
coincided  so  nearly  with  those  to  which  I 
had  then  already  been  led  by  observed 
results  in  a  different  set  of  experiments 
(on  the  action  of  gunpowder  in  chambers 
only)  as  to  leave  very  Uttle  doubt  on  the 
subject.  And  if  I  have  correctly  estima- 
ted the  results  of  these  experiments,  the 
proportion  in  which  the  charge  ought  to 
be  reduced  with  any  increase  in  the  calibre 
is  self-evident. 

The  limit  for  the  charge  will  of  course 
rary  with  the  hmit  of  endurance  of  the 
metal  of  which  the  interior  of  the  gun  is 
formed;  the  standard,  therefore,  will  be 
raised  or  lowered  with  the  quality  of  the 
metal,  with  the  quality  of  the  powder,  and 
even  vnth  that  of  the  metal  of  which  the 
projectile  is  made.  A  general  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  all  these  will  tend 


therefore  to  greatly  increase  the  power  of 
heavy  artillery. 

K  we  are  ever  beaten  by  foreigners  in 
the  manufacture  of  heavy  ordnance,  it 
will  be  owing  to  the  superior  quality  of 
their  metaL  The  apphcation  of  the  twist- 
ed barrel  (similar  to  that  of  the  fowling- 
piece)  to  cannon  was,  no  doubt,  an  excel- 
lent idea,  and  presents  many  advantages, 
but  does  not  appear  suitable  for  the  inner 
surface  of  heavy  guns,  as  not  bearing 
well  the  repeated  action  of  heavy  charges 
and  great  friction,  and  is  not  in  that 
respect  to  be  compared  vnth  a  hard  close- 
gi-ained  homogeneous  metal,  like  Krupp's 
steel,  for  instance. 

If  this  is  found  to  be  so,  the  new  10-in. 
(18  ton)  gun  is  not  likely  to  prove  event- 
ually successful,  since  the  charge  which 
it  is  to  fire  (60  lbs.  of  powder  and  a  460-lb. 
shot)  is  equivalent,  if  I  have  rightly  esti- 
mated the  results  of  my  experiments,  to  a 
charge  of  at  least  24  lbs.  of  powder  and  a 
shot  of  180  lbs.  weight  fired  in  a  7-in.  gun. 
Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  service- 
charge  for  the  latter  gun,  from  14  lbs.  to 
22  lbs.  of  powder  and  a  115-lb8.  shot,  is 
as  much  as  the  gun  will  continually  bear, 
it  is  evident  that  the  above-named  charge 
for  the  10-in.  gun,  as  it  must  produce  a 
comparatively  greater  strain  on  the  gun, 
is  too  great. 

In  fact,  if  attempts  are  made  to  fire  the 
same  proportional  charges  which  were 
formerly  used  with  smooth-bore  guns, 
namely,  in  the  proportion  of  the  cube  of 
the  calibre,  either  a  different  quality  of 
powder  or  a  diflferent  quality  of  metal  will 
be  required  for  every  class  of  gun ! 

A  knowledge  of  the  law  which  regulates 
the  action  of  the  charge,  and  by  means  of 
which  alone  it  is  possible  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  relative  effect  produced  in 
guns  of  different  caUbres  by  both  the  pow- 
der and  the  projectile,  is  as  necessary  for 
the  proper  construction  of  a  gun  as  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  hydrostatics  for 
the  construction  of  a  ship. 

To  the  absence  of  this  knowledge  is  due 
the  enormous  expenditure  incurred  during 
the  last  ten  years  in  gunnery  experimenta 
To  it,  no  doubt,  may  be  attriouted  the 
failure  (which  has  been  spoken  of)  of  the 
attempt  to  apply  the  method  proposed  by 
Sir  William  Armstrong  to  large  guns. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  old  system 
or  theory  was  on  its  trial  and  signaUy 
failed;  and  whether  applied  in  the  case  of 
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the  Ajrmstrong  or  any  other  method  of 
constraction,  the  results  must  have' been 
equally  disastrous. 

Who  could  possibly  form  an  opinion, 
for  instance,  as  to  the  respective  merits  of 
the  turret  and  broadside  systems  for  ships 
of  war,  if  so  little  regard  were  had  to  the 
laws  of  hydrostatics  in  their  construction 
as  to  cause  both  but  imperfectly  to  fulfil 
the  proper  conditions  of  ships  at  all  ? 

Tne  whole  proportions  of  a  gun  are 
entirely  dependent  on  the  effect  produced 
in  the  gun  by  a  given  charge  of  p(Jwder 
and  weight  of  projectile;  and  of  both  the 
actual  and  relative  magnitude  of  the  effect 
in  different  guns  the  authorities,  when 
first  attempting  to  construct  heavy  rifled 
cannon,  were  confessedly  ignorant.  No 
formula  for  their  construction  was  even 
attempted  to  be  used;  how,  then,  was  it 
possible,  except  on  the  vaguest  chance,  to 
iiit  upon  the  proper  method  either  for  the 
construction  or  employment  of  heavy  rifled 
cannon  of  any  kind  ?  It  was  proved  to  be 
impossible;  hence  the  fruitless  expendi- 
ture of  so  many  millions. 

As  an  example  of  the  necessity,  in  gun- 
nery experiments,  of  a  previous  Imowledge 
of  tne  law  to  which  the  action  of  the  charge 
is  subject,  and  the  lamentable  consequen- 
ces which  must  ensue  from  neglecting  or 
ignoring  it,  I  may  mention  the  attempt  to 
strengthen  (with  a  view  to  their  conver- 
sion into  rifled  guns)  the  old  32-pounder 
smooth-bore  service-guns,  by  placing  a 
wrought-iron  tube  upon  the  exterior  of 
the  gun,  so  as  to  encase  the  breech  part 
of  it.  The  experiment  failed,  of  course. 
It  cost  the  country  jS45,000,  which  a  little 
knowledge  would  have  saved,  numbers  of 
these  guns  having  been  "strengthened" 
before  the  error  was  discovered,  no  pre- 
liminary experiments,  apparently,  having 
been  made.  Major  Palliser,  who  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  scientific  artillerist, 
and  who  at  an  early  date  had  observed 
that  the  theory  I  had  put  forward  respect- 
ing the  action  of  gunpowder  was  borne 
out  by  experiment,  placed  the  wrought- 
iron  tube  in  the  interior  of  the  gun,  and 
thereby  added  enormously  to  the  strength 
of  the  latter.  This  may  be  understood  by 
supposing  that,  were  it  necessary  to  pro- 
tect a  block  of  cast-iron  from  the  effect  of 
a  shot's  impact  which  would  tend  to  split 
it,  it  is  evident  that  a  plate  of  wrought- 
iron  placed  at  the  back  of  it  would  prove 
no  protection  whatever^  but  that  placed 


in  front  of  it,  where  it  could  receive  the 
first  blow,  it  would  effectually  protect  it. 

The  point  at  issue  all  along  has  been 
that  the  authorities  have  maintained  that 
there  is  no  law  for  the  effect  produced  by 
the  charge  in  a  gun.  The  very  nature  of 
their  experiments  has  proved  that  they 
hold  this  opinion,  and  that,  necessarily, 
every  class  of  gun  must  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  costly  set  of  experiments  before 
it  can  be  ascertained  whether  its  propor- 
tions, charges,  etc.,  are  correct  or  not 
"  For  every  gun,  no  matter  what  its  con- 
struction, there  is  a  proper  charge,"  was 
the  opinion  expressed  to  myself  by  one  of 
the  chief  authorities  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. It  might  as  reasonably  be  said 
"  for  every  ship  there  is  a  proper  arma- 
ment; it  is  useless,  therefore,  in  building 
ships  of  war,  to  cdculate  beforehand  what 
guns  they  are  to  carry;  we  shall  find  that 
out  after  they  are  launched  1"  And  fancy 
no  law  or  rule  to  exist  by  means  of  which 
this  matter  could  possibly  be  calculated 
beforehand,  and  that  every  class  of  ship 
had  to  be  the  subject  of  experiments  for 
years  before  the  plan  of  its  construction 
was  decided  upon !  Yet  this  has  been  the 
case  with  our  heavy  artillery.  And  when 
it  is  considered  into  what  an  infinite  varie- 
ty of  forms  a  given  quantity  of  metal  may 
be  fashioned  in  its  conversion  into  a  gim, 
the  expense,  as  well  as  the  futility  of  mak- 
ing the  gun  itself  the  sole  object  of  exper- 
iment, is  apparent. 

I  have  always  maintained,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  is  the  effect  produced  by  the 
charge  to  which  experiment  ought  first  to 
have  been  directed.  The  gun  is  merely 
the  vehicle  for  the  discharge  of  a  shot  of 
given  weight  with  a  given  charge  of  pow- 
der. And  if  the  proper  laws  are  observed 
in  the  construction  of  a  gun,  of  whatever 
kind  it  may  be,  that  mode  of  manufacture 
is  the  best,  no  matter  whether  Frazer's, 
Whitworth's,  Armstrong's,  Palliser's,  or 
Krupp's,  which  will  allow  of  the  employ- 
ment in  a  gun  of  given  calibre  of  the 
highest  standard  for  the  charge. 

It  was  with  the  view  of  attempting  to 
prove  the  truth  of  what  I  had  advanced, 
as  well  as  to  show  the  great  power  attain- 
able with  heavy  rifled  artillery,  firing 
charges  in  conformity  with  the  resulto 
obtained  in  my  experiments,  that  I  had 
the  first  7-in.  and  9-in.  guns  constructed. 

The  7-in.  was  the  trial  gun.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  was  constructed  was 
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so  novel,  an<]  the  whole  undertaking  deem- 
ed so  rash,  putting  aside  the  facts  that 
80  heavy  a  gun  (6^  tons)  was  said  to  be 
perfectly  useless  (since  no  ship  could  ever 
be  made  to  carry  iiiem),  that  no  rifled  can- 
non larger  than  a  40-pounder  Armstrong 
gun  was  ever  likely  to  be  used,  and  that 
a  gun  of  this  size  even  had  not  ^et  been 
successfully  made,  that  I  was  mformed 
tliat  I  must  undertake  the  whole  cost  at 
the  risk  of  an  entire  loss  in  the  event  of 
failure.  Notwithstanding  the  large  sum  I 
had  spent  upon  it,  and  the  sinister  prognos- 
tications that  the  shot  could  never  be  got 
out  of  the  gun,  I  fired  at  once  charges  of  a 
quantity  relatively  very  much  in  excess  of 
any  which  had  ever  been  attempted  pre- 
viously in  any  kind  of  gun, — the  smooth- 
bore gun  of  that  calibre  firing  charges  of 
14  lbs.  with  a  42-lb.  shot  only. 

The  charges  were  from  23  lbs.  to  28  lbs. 
of  powder,  and  the  shells  (expanding)  of 
175  lbs.  weight* ;  and  the  practice  at  once 
showed  the  enormous  results  attainable 
with  guns  on  this  principle. 

The  gun,  which  was  of  steel  and  forged 
in  one  piece  (the  largest  which  had  ever 
been  attempted),  was  unfortunately  found 
to  be  defective  in  the  breech,  and  at  the 
second  trial  burst  whilst  firing  a  charge 
of  21  lbs.  only;  and  I  lost  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  it,  as  the  repayment  of  my  ex- 
penses was  on  this  account  refused. 

I  have  not  referred  to  this  trial,  how- 
ever, for  the  purpose  of  detailing  my  own 
grievances,  but  to  show  that  the  principle 
was  correct,  since  subsequent  trials  with 
guns  constructed  in  conformity  with  it 
have  proved  so  successful  that,  singular 
to  say,  a  gun  of  the  identical  weight  and 
calibre  is  now  adopted  into  the  service,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  charges  are 
not  quite  so  high  as  those  I  first  proposed, 
w^hich  were  from  20  lbs.  to  25  lbs.  of  pow- 
der, the  highest  charge  used  with  the  7-in. 
service-gun  being  fixed  at  22  lbs.  and  a 
shot  of  115  lbs.  weight.  Unhappily,  the 
authorities  were  unable  at  that  period  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  results 


•  Kxpooding  shot  are  prodQct|ye  of  greater  strain  on  the 
gun,  though  not  to  the  extent  usually  supposed;  for  although 
an  apparently  large  pressure  to  necessary  simplv  to  push  them 
through  the  bore,  yet  as  a  oomparaMyely  slight  but  sudden 
blow  will  drive  In  a  nail  Which  would  resist  a  large  pressure, 
so  the  force  of  a  charge  of  powder,  being  percussive,  drives 
out  the  projectile  by  an  action  the  value  of  which  cannot  be 
estimated  by  anv  given  number  of  pounds  weight  fn  fact, 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  strain  produced  by  expanding 
shot  (of  soft  metal)  is  in  any  degree  greater  than  is  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  with  such  shot  there  is  a  oomplele  absence 
of  windage. 


which  attended  the  trial  of  the  7-in.  gun, 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  they  were  totally 
inexperienced  in  all  that  related  to  heavy 
rifled  ordnance.  XJnlbrtuna^ly,  too,  our 
gunnery  experiments  were  begun  at  the 
wrong  end,  attention  being  chiefly  directed 
to  merely  mechanical  improvements  before 
a  sound  principle  had  been  established  as 
a  basis  to  work  upon.  Hence  the  enor- 
mous expenditure  which  they  have  occa- 
sioned of  late  years. 

It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  impute  blame 
to  any  person,  but  no  one  can  doubt 
that  a  great  error  was  committed  and 
lack  of  judgment  displayed  in  the  first 
instance. 

The  old  **rule-of-thumb"  principle  was 
all  very  well  when,  applied  to  cast-iron 
guns  of  comparatively  small  weight  and 
power;  but  the  attempt  which  I  first  made 
(in  conformity  with  laws  obtained  from 
previous  experiments)  in  1858  to  introduce 
heavy  rifled  guns  firing  huge  cylinders 
with  large  charges  of  powder,  caused  a 
complete  revolution  in  artillery  by  intro- 
ducing entirely  new  elements  for  consid- 
eration, which  rendered  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  some  fixed  laws  should  be 
established,  both  for  the  construction 
and  use  of  these  guns;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  law  in 
dynamical  science  which  is  not  involved 
in  this  question,  it  may  be  imagined  how 
necessary  this  must  be,  and  also  how  ex- 
pensive and  profitless  experiments  witti 
this  kind  of  ordnance  must  be  (since  no 
correct  estimate  can  be  formed  of  their 
value)  until  this  has  been  satisfactorily 
effected. 

Our  enormous  expenditure  in  experi- 
ments with  heavy  rifled  guns  may  be  said 
therefore  to  have  chiefly  arisen  from  the 
circmnstance  that,  instead  of  those  ex- 
periments being  primarily  directed  to  the 
establishment  of  sound  fundamentiil  prin- 
ciples, they  seem  to  have  had  for  object 
simply  the  improvement  in  the  actual 
mode  of  manufacturing  cannon,  a  course 
which  has  been  more  profitable  to  the 
manufacturers  than  to  those  who  have 
had  to  pay  the  expenses;  consequently 
attention  has  been  mainly  attracted  tq 
nigghng  mechanical  details,  upon  which 
any  given  sum  may  be' frittered  away,  and 
which,  after  aU,  are  only  of  secondary  im- 
portance. When  once  a  sound  basis  has 
been  obtained  to  work  upon,  mere  mechar  • 
ical  experiments  work  themselves  out  in 
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th^  course  of  practice;  but  if  guns  are 
constmctedon  a  principle  wbich  is  funda- 
mentallj  wrong,  noweyer  admirably  the 
mechanical  details  of  their  manufacture 
may  be,  proper  results  are  absolutely  un- 
attainable with  such. 

The  authorities  point  with  satisfaction 
to  the  mass  of  heterogeneous  results  ob- 
tained during  the  experiments  of  the  last 
ten  years,  as  if  they  had  thereby  exhausted 
the  subject;  but  of  what,  may  I  ask,  have 
they  been  productive  ? 

As  a  proof  of  the  small  value  of  mere 
results,  and  of  the  errors  even  to  which 
they  may  give  rise  unless  judged  on 
sound  principles,  I  may  cite  the  follow- 
ing: 

In  1862,  Lieut.-Col.  Boxer,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '  *  Re- 
marks on  the  system  proposed  by  the 
Royal  Commissioners  for  the  Defence  of 
the  Country,"  which  was  replied  to  in  an- 
other pamphlet  by  Colonel  (now  General) 
Lefroy,  R.  A.,  President  of  the  Ordnance 
Select  Committee.  In  the  former,  certain 
statements  were  put  forward  vrith  regard 
to  the  effect  producible  theoretically  by 
projectiles  of  equal  weight,  but  different 
diameter,  on  iron  plates;  which  Colonel 
Lefroy  attempted  to  show  were  contrary 
to  the  results  obtained  in  experiment,  and 
therefore  erroneoua 

"Perhaps  (remarks  Colonel  Lefroy)  the 
best  way  of  showing  the  fallacy  of  iJie  as- 
sumption that  the  penetration  of  two  shots 
into  wrought-iron,  the  vis  viva  being  equal, 
will  be  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  di- 
ameters, is  to  see  to  what  this  assumption 
leads. 

" Suppose  the  llO-pounder  shot  reduced 
in  diameter  to  3  inches,  t.  e.,  to  take  the 
form  of  a  cylinder  nearly  of  the  weight  of 
ten  shots  nred  from  a  12-pounder  gun, 
but  with  such  a  charge  as  will  ^ve  it  the 
same  velocity  of  impact  as  before.  Ac- 
cording to  this  rule,  its  penetration  should 
be  5.3  times  as  great;  now  the  mean  pen- 
etration, or  denting,  of  wrought-iron  by 
the  llO-pounder  shot  at  200  yards  is  2.1 
in. ;  we  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  assume 
that  such  a  bolt  will  produce  a  dent  of  11.2 
in.,  and  of  course  go  through  a  greater 
thickness  of  iron,  just  as  the  llO-pounder 
would  go  through  more  than  2.1  in. 
Lieui-Colonel  Boxer  can  maintain  no 
such  absurdity,  and  he  is  weU  aware  that 
the  work  of  the  blow  would  be  mainly 
done  on  the  shot  itself,  which  would  go  to 


a  hundred  pieces,  while  the  effect  on  the 
plate  would  be  probably  but  little  greater 
than  that  of  the  common  12-pounder  shot. 
*  *  *  *  Hence  a  llO-pounder  shot 
reduced  to  a  diameter  of  13  in.,  would 
produce  very  much  less  effect  than  in  its 
original  form  with  a  diameter  of  7  in.,  the 
reverse  of  what  Lieut.-Colonel  Boxer 
would  lead  his  readers  to  expect." 

The  above  affords  an  excellent  instance 
of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  stated.  Col. 
Boxer  based  his  arguments  on  a  well- 
established  scientific  law ;  Colonel  Lefroy, 
on  certain  results  he  had  witnessed  in  ex- 
periment. 

Colonel  Lefroy,  being  President  of  the 
Ordnance  Committee,  it  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  that  the  10.5  in.  (300-poun- 
der)  12-ton  gun  was  constructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  above-named  experi- 
mental results.  Let  us  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  at  that  point  all  Government  ex- 
periments had  ceased,  and  the  order  had 
gone  forth  to  construct  the  whole  of  our 
rifled  ordnance  on  the  plan  of  the  above- 
named  guns — ^that  is,  in  conformity  with 
the  experimental  results  already  obtained ; 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence  ? 
We  should  have  made  an  enormous  out- 
lay in  the  acquisition  of  guns  on  a  totally 
wrong  principle,  and  been  years  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  for  the  very  next  year 
my  first  9-in.  gun,  firing  charges  of  from 
40  to  60  lbs.  of  powder  and  shot  of  pro- 
portional weight,  was  fired  with  the  Gov- 
ernment 10.5-in.  gun  for  the  first  time 
against  7J-in.  plates  (steel  shot  of  equal 
weight  being  employed  with  both),  when 
the  penetration  of  the  9-in.  shot  was  lOJ 
in.,  whilst  that  of  the  10.5-in.  gun  was  6^ 
in.  only. 

A  few  years  later  Major  Palliser  brought 
out  his  chilled  shot,  when  the  comparative 
penetration  of  projectiles  of  small  diam- 
eter was  greatly  increased.  How,  then, 
may  it  be  asked,  could  the  actual  results 
of  experiment  have  been  apparently  at 
first  so  directly  opposed  to  those  establish- 
ed laws  upon  which  Colonel  Boxer  ground- 
ed his  arguments,  and  which  subsequent 
experiment  tended  to  confirm?  Simply 
because  the  first  results  were  misjudged; 
since,  instead  of  proving  (as  inferred  by 
Colonel  Lefroy)  that  with  projectiles  of 
the  same  weight  those  of  larger  had  greater 
penetrating  effect  on  iron  plates  than 
those  of  smaller  diameter,  they  proved 
merely  that  the  metal  of  which  the  pro- 
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jectiles  were  composed  was  of  too  soft  or 
too  friable  a  nature  to  admit  of  their  being 
projected  with  a  force  sufficient  for  the 
purpose;  consequently  the  smaller  the 
diameter  of  the  shot  compared  with  its 
weight,  the  more  apparent  was  this  defect, 
and  the  greater  the  visible  damage  pro- 
duced by  the  impact  of  the  shot  of  larger 
diameter. 

Colonel  Boxer  therefore  was  perfectly 
right  in  taking  the  grounds  he  did,  and 


Colonel  Lefroy's  experimental  results  no 
more  tended  to  overthrow  his  arguments 
than  would  the  results  obtained  by  firing 
a  Dutch  cheese  against  iron  plates;  it 
would  simply  have  been  a  question  of  the 
degree  of  hardness  of  the  projectile;  and 
this  shows  how  very  much  more  important 
is  the  establishment  of  a  single  scientific 
truth  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  millions 
of  undigested  results  acquired  in  desultoiy 
experiments. 


FILTEEING  AIE. 


From  "  Engineering.-' 


Everj'body  is  familiar  with  the  sight  of 
'*  motes  dancing  in  a  sunbeam,"  and  there 
are  probably  few  people  who  have  not  at 
some  time  or  another,  when  looking  at 
these  minute  particles,  reflected  that  the 
air  we  breathe  is  apparently  ratlier  a  dirty 
mixture,  after  all.  And — to  a  certain  ex- 
tent— ^people  are  perfectly  right  when  they 
make  this  reflection.  The  air  in  all  towns, 
and,  to  some  smaller  extent,  in  the  open 
country  also,  is  impregnated  with  these 
minute  atoms,  invisible  in  ordinary  dif- 
fused light,  but  revealed  when  exposed  to 
a  powerful  beam  of  solar  or  other  light, 
by  the  dispersion  of  this  light  to  which 
they  give  rise.  Until  about  eighteen 
months  ago  it  was  generally  believed  that 
these  minute  particles  consisted  of  inor- 
ganic matter,  and  that  they  were  inde- 
structible by  the  ordinary  process  of  com- 
bustion. In  October,  1868,  however.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  who  was  at  that  time 
experimenting  on  the  decomposition  of 
vapors  by  light,  discovered  that  air,  when 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  tip  of  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  was  deprived  of 
these  floating  particles,  the  latter  being  in 
fact  consumed,  thus  showing  their  organic 
character.  Prior  to  this  discovery,  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  had  endeavored  to  filter 
the  air  of  these  atoms  by  passing  it  suc- 
cessively through  two  glass  tubes,  the  one 
containing  fragments  of  glass  moistened 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  second  frag- 
ments of  marble  moistened  with  caustic 
potash;  while  in  other  cases  he  had  al- 
lowed it  to  bubble  up  through  the  hquid 
acid  and  through  a  caustic  potash  solu- 
tion. In  both  instances,  however,  the  air 
passed  through  carried  with  it  the  minute 
particles,  these  being  clearly  revealed  by 


the  light  of  a  condensed  beam.  Having 
discovered,  however,  that  the  atoms  could 
be  burnt  up  by  being  made  to  traverse 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.  Professor  Tyn- 
dall substituted  for  the  latter  a  roll  of  pla- 
tinum gauze,  placed  in  a  platinum  tube 
and  ignited  to  redness;  when  he  found 
that  equally  good  results  were  obtained, 
the  air  being  cleared  of  its  floating  impu- 
rities. But  the  air  can  be  filtered  of  its 
floating  particles  by  other  means  than  by 
combustion,  and  Professor  Tyndall  has 
found  that  a  thoroughly  effective  filter  for 
this  purpose  is  formed  by  a  layer  of  cot- 
ton wool,  not  too  tightly  packed — a  form 
of  filter,  we  may  add,  that  was  first  used 
by  Schroeder,  in  his  experiments  on  spon- 
taneous generation. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  this  is  all  very  in- 
teresting, no  doubt;  but  what  has  it  to  do 
with  engineering?  We  answer — a  great 
deal.  Of  the  many  branches  of  our  pro- 
fession there  is  none  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  that  dealing  with  sanitary 
questions — such,  for  instance,  as  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage,  ventilation,  and  subjects 
of  a  kindred  nature.  In  a  civilized  com- 
munity, life  itself  depends  upon  the  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problems  which 
these  subjects  involve,  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  necessity  for  us  to  enlarge  upon 
their  importance  here^  Now,  Professor 
Tyndall  has  shown  that  the  atoms  floating 
in  the  air  are  of  an  organic  nature,  and 
he  has,  moreover,  shown  that  when  air  is 
passed  through  the  lungs,  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  deprived  of  these  atoms,  a  portion 
of  the  latter  evidently  having  been  re- 
tained within  the  lungs  themselves.  More- 
over, in  an  admirable  lecture  on  ''Dust 
and  Disease/'  delivered  by  him  at  the 
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Bojal  Institution,  on  Friday  last,  he  has 
shown — reasoning  from  analogy — that 
there  is  a  strong  probability  of  what  is 
known  as  the  **  germ  theory  of  epidemic 
disease''  being,  at  all  events  to  a  great 
extent,  correct.  According  to  this  theory, 
which,  proposed  many  years  ago,  was  at 
one  time  treated  with  strong  opposition 
and  ridicule  by  the  medical  profession — 
epidemic  diseases  are  propagated  by  float- 
ing germs  which  enter  into  the  system 
and  give  rise  to  parasitic  life.  Supposing 
this  theory  to  be  correct,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  suppo- 
sing it  to  be  correct  to  no  small  extent,  it 
evidently  becomes  one  of  the  first  duties 
when  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  disease,  to  deprive  the  air  of  these 
floating  germs  by  some  process  of  filter- 
ing. And  here  we  may  remark  that  this 
filtering  process  is  almost  instinctively 
resorted  to  by  our  medical  men,  it  being 
a  common  thing  for  a  physician,  when 
visiting  a  patient  suffering  from  a  conta- 
gious disease,  to  place  a  handkerchief  io 
his  mouth  and  breathe  through  it  To 
some  extent,  this  handkerchief,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Professor  Tyndall,  answers 
the  purpose  of  cotton  wool  filter,  depriving 
the  air  of  its  floating  atoms,  and  aUowing 
it  to  enter  the  lungs  in  a  pure  state. 

But  even  if  an  epidemic  was  raging 
amongst  us,  the  majority  of  people  would 
object  to  go  about  with  a  handkerchief 
over  their  mouths,  or  wearing  a  cotton 
wool  respirator,  and  indeed  the  ordinary 
demands  of  business  would  prevent  these 
precautions  from  being  generally  resorted 
to.  It  is  here,  then,  that  the  sanitary  en- 
gineer steps  in  to  the  aid  of  his  medical 
brethren,  it  being  his  duty  to  do  on  a 
wholesale  scale  that  which  personal  safety 
would  require  each  individual  to  do  for 
himself.     In  other  words,  supposing  the 

ferm  theory  to  be  true,  it  is  his  duty  to 
Iter  all  air  escaping  where  disease  is  ac- 
tive, or  where  the  germs  exist,  thus  pre- 
venting the  dissemination  of  the  latter, 
and  hence  the  propagation  of  disease. 
Thus  the  ventilating  flues  of  hospitals  de- 
voted to  contagious  diseases,  the  openings 
of  sewers,  etc.,  should  be  guarded  by  fil- 
ters which  will  arrest  these  germs,  while 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  ventilation  of 
churches,  schools,  or  large  pubhc  build- 
ings, also,  the  air  admitted  and  discharged 
might  be  advantageously  submitted  to  the 
filtering  process. 


Of  what  the  filters  could  be  best  com- 
posed, it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  say.  The 
cotton  wool  filters,  shown  to  be  so  effec- 
tive by  Professor  Tyndall,  might  be  em- 
ployed in  some  cases;  but  in  a  vast  num- 
ber of  instances  there  would  probably  be 
practical  objections  to  their  use.  The 
efficiency  of  the  cotton  wool  filters  is 
likely  to  be  due  to  the  enormous  collect- 
ing surface  which  the  filaments  of  cotton, 
contained  within  a  moderate  compass,  ex- 
pose, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  charcoal 
or  other  filters,  such  as  are  now  used, 
would,  if  made  so  as  to  expose  an  equal 
amount  of  surface,  act  equally  welL  So 
far  as  we  are  aware,  however,  no  experi- 
ments have  yet  been  made  upon  the  power 
of  charcoal  to  retain  the  atoms  floating  in 
the  air,  but  the  experiment  is  easily  made, 
and  should  be  carried  out  without  delay. 
In  some  cases  the  passage  of  the  escaping 
air  through  fire,  already  a  well-known  dis- 
infectant, or  over  highly-heated  surfaces, 
may  prove  the  most  convenient  mode  of 
treatment;  but  where  the  air  has  to  be 
purified  before  admission  to  a  building, 
this  plan  is  manifestly  not  applicable.  The 
action  of  vegetation  on  air  charged  with 
atoms,  is  also  highly  deserving  of  investi- 
gation, and  such  an  investigation  might 
do  much  to  ditpose  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  sewage 
irrigation. 

The  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  filter,  of 
course,  is  that  the  air  issuing  from  it  shall, 
when  traversed  by  a  powerful  ra^  of  light, 
not  render  that  ray  visible  to  an  observer 
standing  out  of  the  line  of  it.  In  fact,  air 
cleared  of  its  floating  atoms  is  not  illumi- 
nated, in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
by  a  passing  ray,  and  a  current  of  such 
air,  when  caused  to  cross  a  sunbeam, 
which  is  passing  through  ordinary  air 
charged  with  atoms,  appears  to  break  the 
continuity  of  the  beam,  the  current,  which 
is  clear  of  atoms,  showing  on  the  beam 
like  dark  smoke. 

We  have  devoted  considerable  space  to 
the  matter  of  which  we  have  been  treat- 
ing, because — ^notwithstanding  that  the 
"  germ  theory  "  is  not  yet  a  firmly  estab- 
lished fact,  and  hence  the  benefits  deriva- 
ble from  filtering  air  not  yet  decisively 
proved — the  subject  is  one  of  such  vast 
importance  that  it  cannot  bo  too  widely 
or  too  thoroughly  discussed.  That  our 
sanitary  engineers  have  already  done  very 
much  to  restrain  the  spread  of  disease,  we 
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are  quite  ready  to  admit,  but  the  terrible 
records  publisned  year  after  year  by  the 
Begistrar-General,  prove  that  there  is  yet 


much  to  be  done,  and  everything  that 
tends  to  the  completion  of  this  great  work 
is  worthy  of  sincere  encouragement. 


THE  ISTHMUS  OF  COBINTH. 


From  **Tbe  Enginoor." 


Perhaps,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  generally 
admitted  or  recognized  by  engineering 
students,  as  well  as  by  other  professiontd 
alumni,  that  physical  geography  is  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  science.  To 
the  unlearned  and  uninformed  a  glance  at 
the  map  of  the  world  reveals  noUiing  but 
a  somewhat  chaotic  distribution  of  land 
and  water.  The  mutual  relations  and  the 
several  positions  of  the  ''  dry  land,"  and 
"the  gathering  together  of  the  waters," 
apx)ear  to  be  accidental,  and  at  first  sight 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  method  in  their 
respective  arrangement  But  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  science  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  will  demonstrate 
the  fallacy  of  such  an  opinion  ;  and  indi- 
cate in  unmistakable  language  that  the 
physical  contours  of  our  planet  have  been 
determined  by  the  unerring  laws  of  na- 
ture. As  a  corroboration  of  our  assertion, 
it  is  quite  sufficient  to  mention  the  general 
uniformity  that  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
shape  of  continents  and  large  masses  of 
land,  which  are  laterally  extended  towards 
the  north  and  contracted  in  the  south. 
It  is  well  known  that  whatever  other 
grounds  Columbus  might  have  had  for 
believing  in  his  own  mind  that  the  New 
World  existed,  his  belief  was  materially 
strengthened  by  his  knowledge  of  physi- 
cal geography.  An  attentive  observation 
pi  the  manner  in  which  the  land  and 
water  was  arranged,  and  the  balance  of 
matter  maintained,  led  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  must  be  a  large  mass  of 
land  somewhere  inthe Western  hemisphere, 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  so  extensive 
an  area  of  water.  The  result  of  his  rea- 
soning was  the  discovery  of  America. 

Regarded  in  the  abstract,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant efforts  of  man  to  alter  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  globe.  In  one  sense, 
however,  they  do  very  materially  change 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  there  is  very 
little  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  mission  of  the 
human  race  so  to  do.  It  is  true  that  our 
power  is  limited.    We  shall  never  fill  up 


the  Atlantic  Ocean,  nor  level  the  Hima- 
layas, but  we  do  form  rivers,  destroy 
enormous  forests,  and  drain  lakes.  No- 
thing would  be  easier  than,  by  making  a 
communication  with  the  nearest  ocean,  to 
convert  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fimitful  valleys  of  the  world  into  inluid 
seas,  and  make  them  like  unto  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  There  is  neither  presumption 
nor  the  least  approach  to  profanity  in  as- 
serting that  modem  engineering  is  me  only 
art  that  makes  ''the  crook^  straight 
and  the  rough  places  plain."  The  argu- 
ment that  "  the  end  justifies  the  means  ** 
has  always  been  regarded  as  rather  of  a 
Machiavellian  character,  nearly  identified 
with  doing  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it» 
and  by  no  means  a  safe  maxim  to  instil  into 
the  minds  of  youth.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
astonishing  how  sometimes  the  end  does 
justify  the  means,  and  how  success  is  in- 
variably regarded  as  the  test  of  merit. 
This  has  been  remarkably  exemplified  in 
the  completion  of  that  great  wonc,  which 
will  deservedly  entitle  the  name  of  de 
L^sseps  to  be  recorded  in  the  historic 
archives  of  every  kingdom  under  the  sun. 
Henceforth  the  means  of  executing  similar 
works  will  be  disregarded;  the  motto  will 
be  Finis  coronal  opus;  and  a  mania  will 
arise  for  cutting  through  isthmuses,  which 
will  give  employment  to  every  navvy  that 
can  handle  pick  and  shovel.  The  physi- 
cal subdirisions  of  the  land  will  consist  in 
future  of  islands  only.  What  joy  for  the 
rising  generation  and  the  pupiLs  of  na- 
tionsd  schools !  Continents,  isthmuses,  and 
peninsulas  will  be  banished  from  the  text- 
books, and  juvenile  brains  will  be  no  longer 
puzzled  to  comprehend  the  several  distinc- 
tions. 

At  this  particular  moment,  when  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  attracted 
universal  attention  towards  all  those  nar- 
row necks  of  land  which  divert  vessels 
from  a  direct  course,  it  cannot  fail  to  strike 
one  that  the  railway  has  not  altogether 
superseded  the  canal  as  a  means  of  inter- 
national communication.    In  the  instance 
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before  as  we  have  railway  and  canal  oc- 
cupying the  Bame  territory.  Were  the 
executive  of  a  Oovemment  always  equally 
quick  in  its  operations  as  the  administra- 
tive department,  the  modem  Athenians 
would  be  the  first  to  follow  the  example 
of  M.  de  Lessepa  The  Hellenic  Parlia- 
ment is  in  deliberation  respecting  the  cut- 
ting through  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
the  tonmie  of  land  which  is  situated  be- 
tween me  gulfs  of  Athens  and  Lepantus 
and  unites  the  classic  mainland  with  the 
shores  of  the  Morea.  By  its  geographical 
position,  this  isthmus  bars  the  union  be- 
tween the  Adriatic  and  the  Archipelago, 
and  obliges  all  vessels  passing  from  the 
one  sea  to  the  other  to  round  Cape  Mata- 
pan.  Its  existence  materially  lengthens 
the  voyages  of  all  ships  bound  from  the 
western  parts  of  Europe  to  the  Levant,  to 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  to  Smyrna.  The 
last-mentioned  port  is  the  emporium  to 
which  the  numerous  caravans  from  the 
interior  of  Asia,  from  Persia,  and  the  Cau- 
casian regions,  transport  the  rich  products 
of  oriental  countries  still  more  distant. 
In  a  similar  manner  it  exercises  a  pro- 
tracting influence  upon  the  route  horn 
Europe  to  the  Black  Sea,  which  is  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  importance,  as  from  the 
ports  on  the  latter  are  exported  the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  wheat  and  other  cereals 
which  supply  a  considerable  portion  of 
our  own  continent.  The  junction  of  the 
waters  of  the  Adriatic  with  those  of  tfcie 
Archipelago  would  effect  a  saving  in  time 
of  two  days  in  the  voyage  from  the  har- 
bors of  Brindisi,  Ancona,  and  Trieste,  to 
the  Levant.  It  would  also  greatly  facili- 
tate the  establishment  of  local  traffic,  and 
probably  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  regular 
system  of  steam  communication  of  which 
Greece  is  very  much  in  want.  At  present 
the  coast  is  not  particularly  well  furnished 
with  harbors,  but  those  that  do  exist  are 
capable  of  both  improvement  and  exten- 
sion. Moreover  there  is  every  induce- 
ment to  construct  new  ones,  as  the 
adjoining  bays  are  deep  and  afford  a 
secure  anchorage  for  vessels  of  heavy 
tonnage. 

The  present  project  is  a  revival  of  a  sim- 
ilar one  entertained  in  the  days  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  Nero  ;  and  considering 
that  the  obstacles  in  the  wav  of  its  accom- 
plishment are  comparatively  few  and  in- 
significant, it  is  somewhat  astonishing  that 
the  enterprise  has  never  been  carried  out 


Probably  the  miserable  state  of  decadence 
and  abject  inferiority  into  which  the  coun- 
tirfell,  totally  debarred  all  such  attempts. 
The  eirtxeme  points  of  the  Isthmus  of  Cor- 
inth are  Heapolis  and  Kalamakis,  and  su]>- 
posing  them,  like  Suez  and  Port  Said,  to 
represent  the  respective  mouths  of  the  in- 
tended canal,  its  length  would  not  exceed 
three  miles  at  most— a  very  insignificant 
cutting,  so  far  as  the  actual  lineal  dimen- 
sions are  concerned.  It  was  anticipated, 
and  experience  has  now  demonstrated, 
that  the  nature  of  the  material  through 
which  the  Suez  Canal  is  excavated,  vnll 
constitute  the  principal  and  possibly  the 
sole  difficulty  to  be  contended  with  in  fu- 
ture. As  it  is,  the  reduction  of  the  pres- 
ent batter  of  the  side  slopes  is  imperative. 
If  not  performed  by  excavation,  tne  oper- 
ation will  proceed  spontaneously  by  the 
gradual  sHding  of  the  sand  into  the  water, 
whence  it  will  be  removed  by  the  dredgers, 
which,  under  any  circumstances,  will  have 
a  busy  time  of  it  for  some  years  to  come. 
Fortunately,  this  difficulty  does  not  exist 
in  the  projected  canal  in  the  Morea.  The 
earth  is  of  a  tenacious  character,  which 
will  offer  a  better  resistance  to  the  disin- 
tegrating action  of  the  water  agitated  by 
the  passage  of  ships  and  the  motion  of 
screws  and  paddles,  and  thus  reduce  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  repair.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  this  important  work 
can  be  carried  out  at  the  moderate  cost  of 
half  a  million.  Without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  number  of  contingent  steam 
and  sailing  ships  which  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  passage  via  the  Corinth  Ca- 
nal, there  would  be  a  regular  traffic  of  the 
boats  of  the  Messageries  Imp^riales,  of 
the  Company  of  Marseilles,  of  tiliose  of  the 
Austrian  Lloyd's,  and  of  those  belonging 
to  the  Italian  service.  The  total  of  these 
would  be  quite  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  investment  of  the  capital  required. 
Were  the  work  once  executed,  Kalamakis, 
which  at  present  is  but  a  village,  would 
speedily  become  a  maritime  town  of  im- 
portance, and  numerous  cities,  long  since 
abandoned,  and,  as  it  were,  buried,  would 
be  disinterred,  restored  to  life,  and  ulti- 
mately constitute  commercial  centres  from 
which  to  export  the  mineral  wealth  with 
which  the  country  abounds.  The  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  every  nation  are  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  means  it  possesses 
for  facilitating  its  internal  and  external 
No  people  are  in  greater  want 


commerce. 
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of  these  means  than  the  Greeks,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  attempt  to  obtain  them  by 
a  ship  canal  in  the  first  instance,  will  be 
apparent  to  every  one  who  is  acquainted 


with  the  physical  character  of  the  country, 
and  the  many  obstacles  they  present  to 
the  introduction  of  railways  and  even  of 
common  roada 


HIGH  CLASS  STEAM  ENGINES. 


From  **Englnoering." 


We  were  greatly  amused  a  few  days  j 
ago  at  seeing,  in  the  columns  of  a  contem- 
porary, "the  most  economical  engines, -so 
called,  because  they  bum  little  coal,"  de- 
fined as  those  with  "  a  multiplication  of 
moving  parts,  often  accompanied  by  bad 
design,  bearing  surfaces  deficient  in  area, 
and  a  general  lack  of  strength  in  the  parts, 
and  of  fitness  to  the  intended  purpose." 
There  was  a  freshness  and  originaUty 
about  this  definition  which  took  our  fancy 
mightily,  and  we  have  quoted  it  here  be- 
cause it  serves  to  describe — as  clearly  as 
words  can  describe— just  what  we  con- 
sider a  "  high  class  "  steam-engine  ought 
not  to  be.  We  should  oureelves  rate  as  of 
a  high  class,  an  engine  provided  with  all 
the  appHances  necessary  to  true  economy, 
having  all  its  details  well  proportioned, 
and  having  no  part  which  did  not  serve 
some  useful  purpose.  It  is  as  great  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  an  economical 
engine  must  necessarily  be  comphcated 
as  it  would  be  to  imagine  that  an  engine 
which  is  of  complicated  construction  must 
therefore  be  economical  As  we  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  number,  no  "improve- 
ment" should  be  applied  to  an  engine  un- 
less— under  the  particular  circumstances 
under  which  the  engine  is  worked — ^its 
employment  will  effect  a  clear  annual  sa- 
ving more  than  sufficient  to  pay  a  proper 
interest  on  the  extra  capital  sunk  in  its 
first  cost;  and  the  true  economical  value 
of  any  "improvement "  will  be  represented 
by  the  excess  of  the  annual  saving  it  ef- 
fects above  this  interest — any  extra  cost 
of  maintenance  being,  of  course,  duly  al- 
lowed for.  The  higher  the  price  of  fuel 
at  the  place  where  the  engine  is  worked, 
and  the  greater  the  number  of  hours  per 
annum  during  which  the  engine  is  kept 
running,  the  greater,  also,  will  be  the  ex- 
penditure which  it  will  be  justifiable  to 
make  on  "  refinements,"  as  they  are  called 
by  some  engineers;  and  those  who  have 
gone  into  the  question  carefully,  well 
know  that  the  occasions  are  very  rare 


where  these  "refinements"  can  be  neg* 
lected  without  wasteful  results  ensuing. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  well  known 
as  they  are  to  competent  men,  there  is  a 
certain  class  of  individuals  to  whom  most 
"refinements"  are  abominations.  They 
will  permit  the  use  of  a  steam  jacket,  per- 
haps— ^probably  because  when  once  the 
engine  is  erected,  this  jacket  is  out  of 
sight,  and  consequently,  according  to  the 
old  proverb,  out  of  mind — ^but  any  refine- 
ment that  necessitates  a  moving  part,  is  a 
terror  to  them.  A  bar  of  iron  or  steel — 
no,  we  beg  pardon,  not  steel;  steel  to 
these  people  is  as  as  yet  a  new  and  un- 
tried material — may,  according  to  these 
"  engineers,"  be  employed  as  an  ordinary 
shde-valve  spindle,  and  may  move  back- 
wards and  forwards  for  years  without  risk 
of  failure  ;  but  attach  it  to  an  expansion 
valve,  and — ^woe  to  the  unhappy  mill- 
owner! — it  may  break  any  minute,  and 
great  and  disastrous  will  be  the  loss  in- 
curred by  the  consequent  delay.  Really, 
when  we  think  of  all  this,  we  are  almost 
lost  in  admiration  at  the  unrecorded  he- 
roism of  the  hundreds  of  factory  proprie- 
tors and  steamship  owners  who  have  for 
many  years  past  actually  used  engines 
with  expansion  valves,  notwithstanding 
the  awful  consequences  the  latter  involve. 
Our  admiration,  however,  is  diminished 
when  we  remember  that  these  people  are 
infatuated,  and  that  they  actually  believe 
that  by  using  engines  of  a  high  class,  and 
thereby  effecting  a  considerable  annual 
monetary  saving,  they  are  doing  rather  a 
good  thing  for  themselves  than  otherwise. 
The  "anti-refinement"  engineers,  whose 
opinions  we  have  expressed,  however, 
know  better  than  this.  They  feel  assured 
that  the  crash  will  come  sometime,  and 
that  then  they  will  be  glorified. 

It  is  melancholy  to  consider  how  few  of 
these  "anti-refinement"  gentlemen  have 
a  chance  of  being  thus  glorified  during 
their  lifetime.  Hundreds  of  engines,  such 
as  they  condemn,  go  on  working  day  after 
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day  and  year  after  year,  with  most  pro- 
voking regularity ;  and  althougli  failures 
do  take  place,  yet  they  are  but  few  and 
far  between,  and  certainly  the  percentage 
of  such  breakdowns  is  not  greater  than — 
if  indeed  it  is  as  great  as — it  is  with  en- 
gines of  the  very  plainest  construction. 
Judging  from  these  facts,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  "anti-refinement"  class 
of  engineers  must  be  blessed  with  Zadkiel- 
like  powers,  and  that  their  utterances  re- 
fer not  to  things  of  the  present,  but  to 
things  to  come.  If  this  supposition  be 
correct,  and  if  their  prophetic  powers  are 
also  of  a  reliable  character,  then  their  sons, 
or  grandsons,  or  great-grandsons,  or  great- 
great-grandsons,  may  oe  gratified  by  be- 
holding the  disasters  that  their  forefath- 
ers had  foretold — always  supposing  that 
the  said  forefathers  ana  their  predictions 
had  not  been  totally  forgotten  in  the 
meantime.  Tliis  is  a  serious  matter,  but 
as  men  don't  believe  much  in  prophetic 
powers  nowadays,  we  fear  that  the  pres- 
ent generation  wiU  go  on  using  economi- 
cal engines,  and  that  the  certainty  of 
present  profit  will  have  more  influence 
with  them  than  the  doubtful  possibihty  of 
future  calamities.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
there  may  be  some  users  of  steam  power 
who,  having  a  strong  affection  for  poster- 
ity, may  wish  to  benefit  (?)  future  genera- 
tions by  following  the  precepts  of  the 
"anti-refinement"  clique,  we  nave  com- 
piled to  the  best  of  our  ability  a  few  axi- 
oms which  embody  those  precepts,  and 
which  may  be  of  use  to  those  wishing  to 
adopt  them.  These  axioms  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  It  is  very  wrong — we  had  almost  ^-rit- 
ten  wicked — to  use  any  moving  parts  in  a 
steam-engine.  But  inasmuch  as  you  must 
use  8omfiy  use  as  few  as  you  can,  and  never 
mind  if  you  could  get  more  economical 
results  by  using  a  gi*eater  number. 

2.  It  is  very  wrong  to  build  double-cyl- 
inder engines.  Such  engines  have  "  two 
or  three  sets  of  sUde  and  expansion 
valves ;"  and  although  in  so  many  in- 
stances they  have  apparently  given  such 
good  results,  this  is  merely  a  deception, 
and  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their 
great  internal  friction. 

3.  Cornish  engines  are  "  excessively  sim- 
ple." [In  order  that  the  reader  may  ap- 
preciate this  axiom  thoroughly,  he  is  rec- 
ommended to  study  working  drawings  of 
a  set  of  "Cornish"  valve  gear,  including 


the  cataract,  and  he  will  thus  learn  how 
an  "excessively  simple"  engine  may  be 
made.] 

4.  Engines  using  22  lbs.  of  steam  per 
indicated  horse  power  per  hour  are  "  huge 
scientific  toys,"  the  size  of  the  engine  not 
affecting  this  statement.  It  is  wrong  for 
grown-up  people  to  play  with  toys;  there- 
fore such  engines  should  not  bo  built. 
The  fact  that  they  do  their  work  well  and 
economically  is  of  no  consequence. 

6.  The  fact  of  economical  engines  re- 
quiring less  boiler  power  is  not  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  estimating  the  rela- 
tive first  cost,  or  cost  of  maintenance,  of 
"  high  class"  and  ordinary  engines. 

6.  "  When  an  engine  has  but  10  or  12 
hours  to  work  out  of  the  24,  when  it  is 
lightly  loaded,  when  it  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  first-rate  attendants,  and  when 
coal  is  very  dear,  the  introduction  of  a  great 
deal  of  complication  maybe  permissible." 
Taking  the  "  excessively  simple"  Cornish 
engine  as  a  groundwork,  a  complicated  en- 
gine may  be  easily  designed  to  suit  the 
above  circumstances. 

We  could,  if  our  space  permitted,  give 
many  more  such  axioms,  but  we  must  re- 
frain, as,  before  concluding  this  notice, 
there  are  two  matters,  both  relating  to  the 
double-cylinder  engine,  of  which  we  desire 
to  say  a  few  words.  These  matters  are  : 
first,  the  idea  which  exists,  even  in  the 
minds  of  many  engineers  who  ought  to 
know  better,  that  the  internal  friction  of 
a  double-cylinder  engine  is  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  a  single-cylinder  engine  of  equal 
power,  and  equally  good  construction ; 
and,  secondly,  the  idea  which  is  also  pre- 
valent with  some  people,  that  the  "  duty  " 
of  a  double-cylinder  engine  is  more  likely 
to  fall  off  as  wear  of  the  parts  takes  place, 
than  is  the  case  with  a  single-cylinder  en- 
gine. Now  we  are  of  course  perfectly 
aware  that  in  the  double-cylinder  engine 
a  certain  amount  of  extra  friction  is  caused 
by  the  use  of  an  additional  piston,  and  of 
two  or  perhaps  three  additional  stufl&ng 
boxes  ;  but  in  reality  this  extra  friction 
forms  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  whole 
internal  friction  of  the  engine,  even  when 
the  latter  is  running  light.  When  the 
engine  is  working  with  a  load,  the  percent- 
age of  extra  friction  due  to  the  extra  pis- 
ton and  stuffing  boxes  is  still  further  di- 
minished, for  of  course  the  friction  of 
these  parts  is  not  increased  by  the  load 
itself  as  is  that  of  the  crosshead  guides, 
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crank  shaft  bearingB,  etc.  Agiainst  the 
entra  friction  jnst  mentioned  n:kaBt  be  set — 
supposing  balanced  valves  not  to  be  uaed — 
the  diminisbed  friction  of  the  sbde  valTce 
in  the  compound  engine.  The  friction  of 
a  slide  valve  is  due,  first  to  the  difference 
between  the  preaanre  in  the  valve  chest 
and  that  in  the  exhaust  oavitj  ;  and  se- 
cond— during  a  portion  of  the  stroke — to 
the  difference  between  the  pressnre  in  the 
valve  chest,  and  that  in  that  end  of  the 
CvUnder  in  which  the  steam  is  expanding, 
this  difference  of  course  acting  on  the  area 
of  the  port  covered  by  the  v^ve.  If  now 
the  two  slide  valves  of  a  double-cylinder 
engine  were  each  of  the  same  size  as 
that  of  a  single-cylinder  engine,  the  total 
friction  due  to  the  first  of  the  above-men- 
tioned causes  would  be  the  same  in  both 
cases,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the 
double-cylinder  eneino  the  total  difference 
of  pressure  would  be  divided  between  two 
valVeB  instead  of  acting  upon  one  alone. 
In  reality,  however,  the  two  valves  of  a 
compound  engine  are  not  each  of  the  same 
size  as  that  of  a  single  engine  of  equal 
power,  one  being  smtmer,  Eind  hence  there 
IS  a  saving  of  friction.  Again,  in  the 
compound  engine  the  cut-off  of  the  steam 
of  conrse  takes  place  much  later  than  in 
a  single -cylinder  engine  working  with  the 
Same  degree  of  expansion,  and  hence  the 
nnb^anced  pressure  on  the  valves  due  to 
the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  causes 
is  less,  and  the  friction  is  consequently 
less  also. 

Next  as  to  the  deterioration  of  "  duty" 
caused  by  wear  and  tear.  And  here  we 
may  state  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
leaky  joints  in  either  single -cylinder  or 
compound  engines.  Pistons  and  valvcis, 
however,  will  leak  sometimes;  but  in  these 
cases  oomponnd  engines  have  a  decided 
advantage  on  account  of  the  lees  effective 
pressure  to  which  their  parte  are  subject- 
ed. Thus  in  the  case  of  the  valve  and 
piston  of  the  high  pressure  cylinder,  the 
pressure  causing  leakage  is  only  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  boiler  pressure 
And  that  at  which  the  steam  is  discharged 
into  the  low  pressure  cylinder,  while  in 
the  case  of  the  valve  and  piston  of  the 
latter  the  maximum  "leakage  pressure," 
BB  we  may  call  it,  is  equal  to  the  difference 
between  that  at  which  the  steam  is  re- 
ceived from  the  high  pressure  cylinder 
and  that  existing  in  the  condenser.  The 
weight  of  eteam  that  would  be  allowed  to 


pass  to  waste  into  thb  condenser  by  a 
given  amount  of  wear  in  the  pistons  or 
valves,  is  therefore  much  less  in  the  case  of 
a  compound  than  in  that  of  a  single  cylin- 
der engine,  and  this  fact  goes  far  to  ex- 
plain the  exoellent  duty  which  the  former 
engines  undoubtedly  do  give  even  when 
considerably  out  of  order. 


TBS  FroBsian  Government  has  military 
maps  of  every  foot  of  its  territory  so 
complete  that  every  hill,  ravine,  brooklet, 
field,  and  forest  is  dehneated  vrith  perfect 
accuracy  It  is  a  common  boast  of  Prus- 
sian military  men  that  within  the  space 
of  eight  days  848,000  men  can  be  concen- 
trated to  the  defence  of  any  single  point 
within  the  kingdom,  and  every  man  will 
be  a  trained  and  well-equipped  soldier. 


FiiBLJX  EsoiNE. — A  double  bogie  eight- 
wheeled  24-ton  Farhe  engine,  built 
for  the  Nasjo  and  Oscarsham  Railway  in 
Sweden,  was  tried  on  Monday  on  the  Bing 
Railway  of  the  Fairlie  Engine  and  Steam 
Carriage  Company  at  Hatcham,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and 
about  forty  gentlemen  and  practical  en- 
gineers. The  engine  was  run  round  the 
curves  of  60  ft.  raldius,  at  the  speed  of  20 
miles  an  hour. — Engineer. 


BLAST  FniMACES. — It  is  estimated  that  in 
England  500  blast  fuvnaces  are  reduc- 
ing by  their  intense  beat  nearly  12,000,000 
tons  of  iron  ore  to  4,800,000  tons  of  metal- 
lic iron,  which,  at  its  place  of  production, 
has  a  value  of  about  £11,000,000  sterling. 
Those  blast  furnaces  consume  more  than 
14,000,000  tons  of  coal;  and,  to  convert 
the  pig-iron  obtained  into  bars,  rails,  etc, 
a  hke  quantity  of  coal  is  required.  In 
France  the  great  iron  industry  is  no  less 
active.  The  works  of  Messrs.  Schneider 
and  Co.,  at  Crensot,  the  largest  in  France, 
have  50  acres  under  cover.  Here  are  15 
blast  furnaces,  vrith  27  steam-engines 
blowing  air  for  them,  and  forging  iron 
besides.  At  the  mines  and  works  over 
3,600  men  are  employed.  In  Belgium, 
at  the  works  of  the  Company  Cockerill, 
near  Liege,  7,400  work-people  are  em- 
ployed. 
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THE  PEOPBBTIES  OF  MALLEABLE  CAST-IRON. 

Bt  DB.  ADOliPH  OTT. 
From  the  "  Joonul  of  Applied  Chemistry.'' 


The  increased  flexibility  of  malleable 
iron,  according  to  Mr.  K.  Mallet,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  small  crystalline 
scales  of  graphite  are  uniformly  dissemi- 
nated through  the  mass  of  the  iron.  In- 
deed, it  is  otherwise  known  that  the  most 
rigid  materials  become  flexible  when  fi- 
brous or  scaly  crystals  of  diflerent  natures 
are  distributed  through  them  ;  these  latter 
may  themselves  form  inflexible  bodies 
when  united  to  larger  masses.  The  flex- 
ible Indian  sandstone,  for  instance,  con- 
sists of  a  mass  of  quartz  crystals  through 
which  fibres  of  asbestos  are  uniformly 
disseminated;  other  kinds  of  flexible  sand- 
stones contain  mica  crystals  in  the  quartz 
mass,  as,  for  instance,  the  itacolumite, 
which,  in  Brazil,  is  regularly  associated 
with  liie  diamond.  The  flexibility  of  the 
respective  bodies  must  in  all  these  cases 
be  ascribed  to  the  property  of  the  smooth 
crystals  to  change  their  relative  position 
to  each  other,  and  with  regard  to  the  mica 
Bcales  in  the  sandstone,  they  behave  like 
the  graphite  scales  in  the  iron. 

According  to  Pelouze  and  Fremy  the 
specific  gravity  of  malleable  iron  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  that  of  cast-iron. 
BruU,  as  the  result  of  three  determina- 
tions, foimd  the  numbers  7.10,  7.25,  and 
6.35.  The  specific  gravity  of  wrought  iron 
being  from  7.6  to  7.8,  we  have  another 
proof  that  malleable  cast-iron  is  not  iden- 
tical with  wrought  iron.  The  fracture  of 
malleable  cast-iron  is  very  diflerent  from 
that  of  any  kind  of  wrought  ii*on;  it  is 
darker  and  less  brilliant,  and  lacks  that 
fibrous  aspect  so  characteristic  of  tough 
wrought  iron.  It  is  similar  to  dark  and 
ordinary  pottery,  but  different  from  it  in 
color  and  lustre.  In  forging,  the  aspect 
of  the  fracture  becomes  greatly  altered, 
on  account  of  the  flexibility  of  the  mate- 
rial, which  sometimes  requires  consider- 
able hammering  before  it  breaks.  The 
fracture  of  very  carefully  manufactured 
malleable  iron  appears,  on  the  average, 
more  like  that  of  a  very  flne  grained,  white 
cast-iron  than  that  of  wrought  iron.  In 
large  pieces  the  fracture  is  uniform 
throughout  In  filing,  turning,  and  plan- 
ing it  works  quite  similar  to  wrought  iron, 
but  the  surfiiee  often  appears  somewhat 


whiter.  Large  pieces  can  seldom  be  well 
turned  to  a  great  depth.  According  to 
some  statements,  malleable  iron  is  capable 
of  taking  a  better  polish  than  cast-iron^, 
and  it  takes  as  good  a  one  as  cast  steeL 
It  also  holds  a  better  lustre  than  many 
sorts  of  dark  and  impure  wrought  iron, 
but  the  polish  is  inferior  to  that  of  good 
steel,  as  in  razors  of  first  quality,  even  the 
surface  appears  a  little  whiter.  Good 
hard  cast-iron  may  probably  be  polished 
as  well.  With  regard  to  the  hardness, 
reliable  data  are  not  procurable.  Malle- 
able cast-iron  is  generally  very  soft — softer 
than  wrought  iron  of  any  kind.  It  takes 
the  impression  of  the  hammer  with  a  veiy 
slight  blow,  and  wears  off  rapidly  in  con- 
tact with  rough  surfacea 

It  is  exceedingly  porous,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected from  its  small  density.  According 
to  Brull,  oil,  when  left  in  a  cup  of  malle- 
able iron,  penetrates  through  it  in  a  very 
short  time;  the  correctness  of  this  asser- 
tion, however,  remains  doubtful.  Cast- 
iron  bells  are  far  more  elastic  than  bells 
of  malleable  iron,  producing  also  a  higher 
and  clearer  sound. 

Morin  and  Tresca  have  found  that  the 
elasticity  of  malleable  cast-iron  is  consider- 
ably less  than  that  of  the  most  inferior 
wrought  iron.  The  absolute  power  of  re- 
sistance is  indicated  by  the  latter  as  being 
35  kilogrammes  per  square  metre.  Thin 
pieces,  of  a  diameter  not  over  one-quarter 
or  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  may  be  bent 
while  cold,  without  cracking;  but  they  can 
rarely  be  restored  to  their  original  state 
without  being  partly  or  altogether  frac- 
tured. However,  the  end  of  a  rod  may 
be  forged  till  red  hot,  without  a  break  or 
crack  being  produced  ;  thin  plates  may 
safely  be  hammered  into  hollows,  provided 
they  are  not  too  deep.  Malleable  iron 
will  bear  rolling  to  a  small  degree.  All 
these  manipulations  bring  about  a  closer 
grain,  and  a  fracture  similar  to  that  of  fine 
grained  steel-like  iron.  No  instance  is 
known  where  malleable  iron  has  been 
drawn  into  wire;  but  this  is  possible,  since 
it  will  bear  a  slight  elongation,  assuming 
thereby  a  finer  grain.  It  may  be  pretty 
well  forged  at  a  low  red  heat,  somewhat 
above  a  cherrv  red  heat,  but  in  endeavor- 
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ing  to  beat  it  out,  it  tears  and  breaks  to 
pieces.  According  to  Mallet,  this  tempera- 
ture, and  that  beneath  a  bright  yellow 
heat,  are  those  at  which  it  may  be  best 
forged;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
various  kinds  act  differently  under  the 
same  circumstances.  This  pecuUarity  cer- 
tainly deserves  further  attention,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  various  articles  which 
have  not,  as  yet,  been  produced  from  mal- 
leable iron,  might  advantageously  be  made 
from  it  in  cases  where  the  form  of  the  cast 
piece  might  have  to  be  altered  afterward. 
When  hammered  at  yellow  heat,  malle- 
able iron  falls  to  pieces,  and  large,  not 
uniformly  cemented  pieces,  appear  in  the 
interior. 

It  is  clear  that  malleable  iron  can  not 
be  welded  properly ;  indeed,  this  is  the 
case  even  &  two  pieces  can  be  made  to 
stick  together,  and  the  surface  of  contact 
be  kept  free  from  rust;  it  is  self-evident 
that  it  can  not  bo  welded  with  wrought 
iron  or  steel,  still  it  may  be  soldered  with 


them  by  means  of  a  hard  solder.  With 
respect  to  the  fusing  point  of  this  metal,  it 
is  a  high  one;  it  lies  above  that  of  gray  or 
halved  cast-iron,  but  probably  not  above 
that  of  many  sorts  of  white  or  hard  cast- 
iron,  and  certainly  considerably  below  that 
of  cast  steel.  In  the  fire,  malleable  cast- 
iron  is  said  to  become  more  slowly  oxidized 
than  ordinary  cast-iron.  In  France,  the 
silver  refiners  use  a  large  number  of  cru- 
cibles that  are  manufactured  from  that 
material,  but  no  accounts  exist  of  how 
much  iron  they  leave  to  the  silver.  Ac- 
cording to  BniU,  malleable  iron  can  be 
tempered  with  the  ordinary  carboniferous 
cementing  powders,  as  well  as  with  prus- 
siate  of  potassa.  If  watered  when  bright 
red  hot,  it  may  be  tempered  more  or  less; 
still  the  temper  is  always  imperfect,  not 
uniform,  and  quite  different  from  that  of 
good  steel,  but  perhaps  more  perfect  than 
that  which  wrought  iron  assiimes,  when 
suddenly  cooled.  Still,  correct  statements 
are  yet  wanting  mth  regard  to  this  point 
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From  a  recent  pamphlet*  by  Col.  Sir 
Henry  James,  of  the  British  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey, we  extract  the  following  notes  : 

Herodotus,  writing  about  the  year  450  B. 
C,  tells  us  that  the  Egyptian  cubit  is  equal 
to  that  of  Samos,  that  is  to  the  Greek 
cubit. 

In  the  Hecatompedon  of  the  Parthen- 
on at  Athens  (so  called  because  the  plat- 
form on  which  the  columns  stand  was 
made  a  double  square  of  exactly  100  ft. ) 
we  have  preserved  the  length  of  100  Greek 
feet  at  the  time  this  temple  was  built, 
about  440  B.  C. 

From  the  measurements  made  by  Mr. 
Penrove  at  the  Parthenon  in  1846,  we 
have  the  length  of  the  Greek  cubit  equal 
to  18.2405  in.,  and  if  the  assertion  of 
Herodotus  be  correct,  this  must  have  been 
also  the  length  of  the  Egyptian  cubit  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  about  2,320  years  ago. 

AVe  shall  presently  see  that  this  was 
also  the  precise  length  of  the  Egyptian 
cubit  at  the  time  the  Great  Pyramid  was 
built,  about  4,000  years  ago. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,    in    his  celebrated 

•  >rotc8  on  the  Orc>at  Pyramid  and  the  cnbits  osed  In  \ts  de- 
sgn.  ByO)USir  Hoary  James,  Director-General  of  the  Ord- 
nauce  ^-vey     Sculbampton:  Thomas  Gntch  k  Co.,  1889. 


"  Dissertation  on  Cubits,"  says :  "  It  is  very 
probable  that  at  first  the  measure  of  it 
(the  Great  Pyramid)  was  determined  by 
some  round  number  of  Egyptian  cubits. 

From  a  measurement  by  Mr.  IngHs, 
who  first  measured  all  fuur  sides  of  the 
base,  a  mean  length  was  obtained  of  9,110 
in. 

The  length  similarly  obtained  by  the 
Ordnance  Surveyors  was  9,130  in.  A 
mean  of  the  two  results  is  9,120  in.,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  one  of  Uie  measures 
of  Mr.  Inglis  is  exactly  9,120  in.,  and  of 
one  of  the  Ordnance  Surveyors  9,121  in. 

We  may,  therefore,  regard  9,120  in.,  or 
760  ft.,  as  the  true  length  of  the  side  of 
the  Pyramid.  But  this  Is  precisely  500 
Egyptian  or  Greek  cubits  of  18.2405  in. 

This  verifies  the  conjecture  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  that  the  base  was  made  a 
round  number  of  Egyptian  cubits. 

King  Cheops,  having  decided  that  the 
base  of  his  Pyramid  should  be  500  cubits 
square,  decided  also  that  the  rise  at  its 
comers  should  be  9  in  height  to  10  in  hor- 
izontal length. 

The  length  of  the  side  of  the  square 
base  being  760  ft.,  half  of  the  diagonal  is 
equal  to  537.  i  ft,  nine-tenths  of  which  is  tho 
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height,  483.66  feet;  which  agrees  very  close- 
ly with  several  previous  determinations. 

The  angle  of  the  comer,  therefore,  was 
about  41  deg.  59  min.,  which  corresponds  i 
very  closely  with  measurement.  The  angle  ' 
of  the  slope  of  side  would  accordingly  be 
51  deg.  51  min.  Col.  Vyse,  from  actual 
measurement  of  the  casing  stones,  found 
the  angle  to  be  between  51  deg.  50  min. 
and  51  deg.  52  min. 

A  square  pyramid  having  a  rise  of  9 
in  10  at  its  angles,  has  also  this  remarka- 
ble propoi*tion  :  its  height  is  to  the  peri- 
phery of  its  base  as  the  radius  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  very  nearly. 

In  his  "Dissertation  on  Cubits,"  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  says:  "  In  the  middle  of  the 
Pyramid  was  a  chamber  most  exquisitely 
formed  of  polished  marble,  containing  a 
monument  of  the  king.  The  length  of 
this  chamber,  according  to  the  measure  of 
Greaves,  was  34,38  ft.,  the  breadth  17.19 
ft. ;  that  is,  it  was  20  cubits  long  and  10 
cubits  broad,  the  cubit  being  supposed  to 
bo  1.719  English  ft." 

The  cubit  thus  derived  was,  therefore, 
20.628  in.  in  length,  and  called  by  New- 
ton the  cubit  of  Memphis. 

He  goes  on  to  say :  "  Those  who  shall 
hereafter  examine  the  PjTamid,  by  meas- 
uring and  comparing  together  with  greater 
accuracy  mere  dimensions  of  the  stones 
in  it,  will  be  able  to  determine  with  great 
exactness  the  true  measure  of  the  cubit 
of  Memphis,  and  from  thence  the  sacred 
cubit" 

The  cubit  of  Karnak,  in  the  British 
Museum,  measured  carefully  by  the  au- 
thor, was  found  to  be  41.898  inches  in 
length.  It  is  divided  into  14  palms,  and 
the  palms  into  4  digits.  This  is,  there- 
fore, a  double  or  royal  cubit  of  Memphis, 
the  single  cubit  being  20.699  in.  in 
length,  and  differing  only  .071  in.  from 
that  deduced  by  Newton  from  the  meas- 
ure of  the  King's  chamber. 

Again,  Newton  says  in  his  "  Disserta- 
tion on  Cubits:"  "I  am  inclined  to  ihink 
that  the  cubit  of  Memphis,  at  the  time 
when  the  Jews  went  down  into  Egypt, 
was  equal  to  6  palms  of  the  Chaldjeo- 
Hebraic  cubit,  and  that  the  Jews  thus  de- 
termined the  magnitude  of  that  cubit  by 
6  palms  of  the  proper  cubit" 

This  would  make  the  Chaldteo-Hebraic 
cubit  one-fifth  longer  than  the  cubit  of 
Memphis,  or  equal  to  20.699  +  4.14= 
2484  inches. 


A  cubit  found  by  Mersennus  measured 
24.83  inches,  and  this  is  the  length  of  the 
sacred  Hebrew  cubit  given  by  Newton  as 
the  final  result  of  his  investigations. 

This  was  probably  divided  into  6  palms 
of  4.14  in.  each,  and  10  of  them  making 
the  royal  cubit  of  Memphis. 

This  cubit  is  the  breadth  of  the  en- 
trance passage  to  the  Pyramid,  and  the 
King's  chamber  is  10  such  cubits  in  length 
by  5  in  breadth. 

The  cubits  upon  the  Nilometers  at 
Cairo  and  at  Elephantine  are  equal  to  the 
cubit  of  Memphis,  but  are  divided  into  6 
palms. 

The  cubit  length  of  20.699  inches  was 
divided  in  three  different  ways. 

On  the  sacred  cubit  it  was  divided  into 
5  palms;  on  the  Nilometer  into  6  palms, 
and  on  the  cubit  of  Memphis  into  7 
palms. 

The  angles  of  inclination  of  the  de- 
scending entrance  passage  to  the  Pyra- 
mid, and  of  the  ascending  passage  to  the 
King's  chamber,  are  the  same,  and  skil- 
fully designed  by  the  architect  to  be  a  lit- 
tle under  the  "  angle  of  rest  or  quies- 
cence," or  a  little  over  26  deg. 

At  this  angle  anything  could  be  made 
to  slide  down  with  ease. 

The  adjustment  of  the  two  slopes  ad- 
mits of  the  use  of  counterpoised  trucks, 
by  means  of  which  any  one  could  be 
easily  transported  from  the  entrance  of 
the  P}Tamid  to  the  grand  gallery  within. 


THE  Line  to  Salt  Lake  Cmr. — On  the 
10th  January,  the  completion  of  the 
line  which  connects  Salt  Lake  City  with 
the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  thus  brings  the 
capital  of  Mormon dom  into  railway  com- 
munication with  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
Union,  was  celebrated  at  Salt  Lake.  The 
line  is  37  miles  in  length,  its  northern 
terminus  being  at  Ogden,  the  junction  of 
the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific 
roads,  and  it  is  unique  in  the  history  of 
railways  in  this,  that  it  has  been  built 
from  first  to  last  without  money.  The 
iron  and  rolling  stock  were  supplied  by 
the  Union  and  Pacific  Company  in  pay- 
ment for  work  done  in  the  construction 
of  that  Une;  the  contracts  for  the  making 
of  the  road  were  taken  in  return  for  shares 
in  its  stock.  Fifteen  thousand  Mormons, 
it  is  estimated,  attended  the  celebration 
of  the  completion  of  the  lino. 
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EUSSIAN    ORDNANCE   EXPERIMENTS. 

From  "Knglaeerlng* " 


We  print  the  following  particulars,  tran- 
slated from  the  "  Russian  Artillery  Jour- 
nal," of  the  trial  of  an  11  in.  Krupp's  cast- 
steel  breech-loading  gun,  fired  against  the 
Hercules'  shield  last  August,  at  the  Wol- 
kow  Artillery  Ground,  near  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Up  to  the  year  1868,  the  regulation 
caUbres  of  our  breech-loading  guns*  for 
coast  defence  were  8  in.  and  9  in. 

Trials  made  in  Russia,  and  the  com- 
parative trial  with  guns  of  large  calibre  in 
Prussia,  agreed  in  demonstrating  that  the 

8  in.  coast  gun  acts  with  great  effect  on 
ships  with  4^  in.  armor  plating,  even  at 
distances  of  1,866  yards,  and  that  at  the 
same  distance  the  9  in.  gun  can  do  very 
serious  damage  to  ships  with  6  in.  armor 
plating.    At  a  distance  of  700  yards  the 

9  in.  gun  pierces  an  armored  shield  with 
8  in.  plates.  For  success  in  attacking 
ships  with  8  in.  or  9  in.  plates  at  great 
distances,  or  ships  with  still  thicker  plates 
even  at  short  distances,  the  9  in.  gun  is 
not  of  sufficient  power.  Having  regard 
to  this,  we  have  included  the  11  in.  gun  in 
the  regulation  calibres  for  coast  defence. 

The  first  trial  gun  of  this  calibre,  made 
of  cast-steel  and  strengthened  with  hoops, 
was  manufactured  for  our  Government  at 
Krupp's  factory.  This  gun  differed  some- 
what in  its  measurements  from  the  design 
to  which  the  new  11  in.  guns  are  made. 
This  difference,  which  arose  from  the  gun 
having  been  originally  intended  for  a  muz- 
zle-loader, consisted  principally  in  the 
length  of  the  bore,  being  27  in.  shorter 
than  the  length  of  the  bore  of  the  11  in. 
gun,  according  to  the  design  finally  adopt- 
ed. In  consequence  of  this,  the  initial 
velocity  of  projectiles  fired  with  battering 
charges  from  the  trial  gun  would  neces- 
sarily be  about  50  ft.  less  than  from  the 
new  guns.  The  trial  gun  had  been  sub- 
mitted last  year  at  Exupp's  factory  to  a 
trial  of  endurance,  had  fired  400  rounds 
with  battering  charges,  and  had  then  been 
removed  to  the  Wolkow  Artillery  Ground, 
near  St.  Petersburg,  to  ascertain  its  de- 
structive effect  against  armored  shields 
of  very  great  strength. 

The  experimental  firing  took  place  in 
the  month  of  August  of  the  cunrent  year, 
against  a  shield  representing  a  portion  of , 


the  broadside  of  the  iron-clad  English  ship 
Hercule&  This  shield  was  built  up  in  the 
following  manner  :  Three  vn:onght-iron 
plates,  each  16  ft.  long,  3  ft.  8  in.  broad, 
the  two  lower  9  in.,  the  upper  one  6  in. 
thick,  were  fastened  by  bolts  with  counter- 
sunk heads  to  a  backing  consisting  of 
horizontal  teak  balks,  12  in.  thick,  between 
which,  through  their  whole  tibdckness, 
seven  1  in.  strips  of  iron  plate  were  in- 
serted, strengthened  with  angle  iron. 

Immediately  behind  the  teak  balks  were 
two  wrousfht-iron  plates,  one  behind  the 
other,  each  1  in.  thick.  Behind  these  came 
a  row  of  vertical  oak  balks,  9  in.  thick, 
between  which,  through  their  whole 
breadth,  were  inserted  nine  1  in.  strips  of 
iron  plate,  strengthened  with  angle  iron. 
The  whole  rested  against  two  rows  of 
horizontal  oak  balks,  the  front  row  being 
G  in.  thick,  and  the  hinder  9  in.  Behind 
the  latter  was  fastened  a  1  in.  wroughi- 
iron  plate.  The  whole  thickness  of  the 
backing  was,  therefore,  39  in. ;  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  part  of  the  shield  with 
9  in.  plate,  48  in.,  and  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  part  of  the  shield  with  6  in.  plaie^ 
45  in.  The  whole  length  of  the  snield 
was  16  ft,  its  height  11  ft  At  the  back 
of  the  shield  five  wrought-iron  1  in.  stays 
were  riveted  on,  and  rested  on  14  in,  tim- 
bers, which  were  connected  together,  and 
formed  a  frame  to  support  the  shield.  All 
three  plates  were  made  at  the  Millwall 
Works,  London.  The  Hercules  shield  is 
one  of  the  very  strongest  armored  shields 
designed  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  June  and  December,  1865,  at  Shoe* 
buryness,  gunnery  experiments  with  the 
Armstrong  300-pounder  (10.5  in.),  and 
600-poundor  (12  in.  and  13  in.)  were  made 
against  a  similar  shield.  The  solid  steel 
projectiles,  fired  from  the  300-pounder, 
with  50  lbs.,  60  lbs.,  and  66  lbs.  of  powder, 
did  not  pierce  the  shield,  even  at  the 
shortest  distances.  The  600  lbs.  solid 
steel  projectiles,  fired  with  a  charge  oi 
100  lbs.,  at  a  distance  of  700  yards  with  an 
initial  velocity  of  1,420*  ft.  per  second, 
went  through  the  plate,  and  remained  in 


*  This  BUtement  caDoot  bo  oonreot.    The  Emrllsh  repor* 
girm  1,276.27  ft.  for  a  flual  volocliy  for  a  ateel  shnt  watffhm 
600  Ibg.    T'M  relosity,  1,420  ft.,  was  at  00  ft  ttvm  m\  ssk «. 
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the  wood  backing  when  they  stmck  un- 
damaged portions  of  the  shield  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  they  struck  places  in 
the  shield  which  were  already  weakened 
by  previous  rounds,  they  went  right 
through  the  target  From  the  results  of 
the  trials  at  Shoeburyness,  it  appeared 
that  the  Hercules'  shield  is  of  very  great 
resisting  power,  and  that  the  capabmties 
of  the  600-pounder  Armstrong  gun  against 
it,  even  at  small  distances,  were  insuffi- 
cient 

The  firing  performed  here  from  the  11 
in.  cast-steel  breech-loading  gun,  took 
place  at  a  distance  of  466.6  yards,  with 
cast-steel  shells,  with  thin  lead  jackets, 
which  were  made  at  Krupp's  works,  and 
brought  up  to  the  weight  of  550  lbs.  by 
filling  the  hollow  with  sand  and  filings. 
Five  rounds  were  fired  from  the  gun,  one 
with  battering  charge,  i.  e.,  with  91.5  lbs. 
of  prismatic  powder,  and  four  with  dimin- 
ished charges,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining their  destructive  effect  upon  the 
target  at  different  distances,  without  ren- 
dering it  necessary  to  move  the  heavy  gun 
to  other  distances.  To  this  end  two  rounds 
were  fired  with  a  charge  of  85.5  lbs.  of  pris- 
matic powder,  and  two  rounds  with  72  lbs. 
of  the  same  powder.  With  the  charge  of 
85.5  lbs.,  the  trial  gun  produces  the  same 
effect  at  466.6  yards  as  with  the  battering 
charge  at  746.6  yards,  and  as  the  new  11- 
in.  gun  with  battering  charges  at  a  dis- 
tance of  1,108.3  yards.  With  a  72-lbs. 
charge  the  effect  of  the  trial  gun  is  the 
Bame  at  466  yards  as  at  a  distance  of  1,610 
yards  with  the  battering  charge,  and  the 
same  as  that  of  the  new  11-in.  gun  at  a 
distance  of  1,960  yards.  The  effect  of  the 
11-in.  trial  gun  with  battering  charge  at 
466.6  yards  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  new 
11-in.  gun  at  842  yards. 

The  principal  damage  done  to  the  shield 
during  this  gunnery  trial  was  as  foDows  : 
The  first  shot  fired  with  a  battering  charge 
of  91.5  lbs.  of  prismatic  powder  struck  the 
lower  9-in.  plate  in  about  the  middle  of  it, 
near  the  upper  edge,  went  through  the 
whole  target  and  continued  its  flight  into 
the  plain.  The  hole  produced  in  the  plate 
was  of  an  oval  form,  having  a  horizontal 
diameter  of  11  in.,  and  a  vertical  diameter 
of  13  in.  By  this  shot  a  bolt  was  broken, 
carrying  away  a  stay  from  the  backing. 
The  projectile,  which  was  picked  up  after 
the  firing,  proved  to  be  quite  whole;  the 
lead  jacket  was  stripped  off ;  the  length  of 

Yof.  a~Na  4.--25 


the  shot  was  lessened  by  -^  in.;  but  in 
other  respects  its  dimensions  had  appa- 
rently remained  unaltered.  At  the  second 
round,  which  was  fired  with  a  charge  of 
85.5  lbs.  prismatic  powder,  the  projectile 
did  not  strike  the  shield  direct,  but  grazed 
16.3  ft  before  it,  hitting  a  plate  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  than  struck  with  its  side 
against  the  lower  9-in.  plate  of  the  shield. 
The  indentation  produced  was  about  2^ 
ft  long,  up  to  1  ft.  broad,  and  up  to  4i  in. 
deep.  The  plate  was  buckled  inwards  2 
in.,  and  showed  cracks  on  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  hole  made  by  the  first  shot 
The  projectile  broke  in  pieces. 

At  the  third  round,  which  was  fired  with 
85.5  lbs.  of  prismatic  powder,  the  projec- 
tile struck  the  joint  between  the  two  lower 
plates,  pierced  the  whole  shield,  grazing 
58  ft.  3  in.  behind,  and  then  continued  its 
flight  The  dimensions  of  the  hole  made 
by  this  shot  were  almost  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  the  first  By  this  shot  a  bolt 
was  also  broken  and  a  stay  carried  away; 
the  shot,  which  was  picked  up  after  the 
trial,  proved  to  be  broken  into  two  equal 
parts,  about  perpendicular  to  its  axis. 

At  the  fourth  round,  which  was  fired 
with  a  charge  of  72  lbs.  prismatic  powder, 
the  shot  struck  the  upper  6-in.  plate  near 
the  lower  edge,  grazing  the  top  edge  of 
the  middle  plate,  and  went  right  through 
the  shield.  The  oval  hole  made  by  this 
shot  was  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions' 
than  the  previous  ones,  the  horizontal 
diameter  being  about  13.5  in.,  and  th& 
vertical  11.9  in. 

Of  broken  bolts  there  were  3 — 2  in  the 
top  plate  and  1  in  the  middle  plate;  in  ad- 
dition, a  stay  was  separated  from  the  back- 
ing. The  shot,  which  was  picked  up  after 
the  firing,  proved  to  be  quite  whole ;  the 
lead  jacket  was  stripped  off;  its  length 
was  diminished  by  almost  ^^  in.,  other- 
wise its  dimensions  had  apparently  remain- 
ed unchanged. 

At  the  5th  round,  which  was  fired  with 
a  charge  of  72  lbs.  prismatic  powder,  the 
shot  struck  the  middle  9-in.  plate  near  the 
lower  edge,  penetrated  so  far  into  the  tar- 
get that  the  surface  of  the  end  of  the  shot 
was  level  with  the  front  surface  of  the 
plate,  and  there  remained.  In  doing  this 
the  head  of  the  shot  went  through  the 
plate  the  whole  thickness  of  the  teak  back- 
ing, the  two  1  in.  plates,  behind  the  teak 
timbers,  and  about  4  in.  into  the  upright 
oak  balks.      The  other   damage  Tisu>le 
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after  this  shot  consiBted  in  injury  to  the 
stay,  whioh  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  point  of  impact,  and  in  carrying  away 
some  rivets.  The  shot  remained  apparentr- 
ly  whole. 

Ater  the  termination  of  the  trial,  the 
whole  shield  had  been  driven  back  6  in., 
almost  parallel  to  its  original  position. 

This  gunnery  trial,  in  which  the  plates 
of  the  shield  had  proved  to  be  very  good, 
showed  that  our  11  in.  gun  of  the  new  con- 
struction, when  fired  with  good  steel  pro- 
jectiles with  a  thin  lead  jacket,  is  capable 
of  doing  the  following  damage  to  armor- 
plated  walls  of  the  strength  of  the  broad- 
8  de  of  the  British  ship  Hercules. 

1.  At  a  distance  of  about  842  yards  this 
shield,  both  with  6  in.  and  9  in.  plates  of 
good  quality,  is  pierced  with  a  considerable 
surplus  of  power. 

2.  At  a  distance  of  about  1,166  yards 
this  shield  is  also  pierced,  although  with 
but  a  small  surplus  of  power. 

3.  At  a  distance  of  about  1,983  yards 
a  shield  of  the  strength  described,  with  6 
in.  plates,  is  pierced. 

4.  At  the  same  distance,  when  fired 
a;^ainst  the  shield  protected  by  9  in.  plates, 
the  shot  pierces  the  plate,  and  sticks  fast 
in  the  backing,  after  it  has  penetrated  its 
whole  length.     From  the  results  of  this 

xperiment,  it  may  be  concluded  that  our 
1  in.  rifled  cast-steel  breech-loading  gun 
of  the  new  make,  provided  with  good  steel 
projectiles,  is  considerably  superior  in  ex- 
ecution   to  the  English   12  and  13  in. 


(600-pounder)  wrought-iron  rifled  25-ton 
muzzle-loading  guns;  and  that  it  is  a  very 
efficient  gun  against  fleets  with  armor 
plating  of  considerable  thickness,  not  only 
at  short  and  medium,  but  even  at  greater 
distances. 

If  we  consider  that,  as  shown  by  the 
experiment  made,  when  fired  against  the 
Hercules*  shield,  at  a  distance  of  about 
1,983  yards,  the  projectiles  of  the  11  in. 
gun  penetrate  their  whole  length,  and, 
at  a  shorter  distance  of  about  1,166  yards, 
go  through  the  whole  shield,  and  avail 
ourselves  of  the  formulas  derived  from  the 
results  of  the  gunnery  experiments  of  the 
English,  Prussian,  and  other  artilleries, 
against  armor  plates  with  backing,  we 
gather  that  the  distance  of  1,399  may  be 
regarded  as  the  limit  at  which  our  11  in. 
guns,  of  new  make,  may  produce  very 
destructive  efiects  when  fired  against  ships 
whose  broadsides  are  of  the  strength  of 
the  Hercules  and  are  covered  with  9  in. 
plates. 

Although  at  this  distance  we  cannot 
reckon  upon  every  shot  fired  piercing  the 
broadside  described,  still  it  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  they  would  stick  fast  lu  the 
wood  backing,  after  having  gone  through 
the  9  in.  plate,  and  there  produce  the  full 
effect  of  their  bursting  charge. 

At  a  distance  of  about  1,282  yards  all 
good  11  in.  steel  projectiles  mustpierce  a 
shield  of  the  strength  of  the  Hercules' 
broadside,  protected  by  wrought-iron 
plates  of  Uie  best  quality." 


THE  EESISTANCE  OF  VESSELS. 


(OonUnvei  from  page  288.) 


BOLLING  OF  SHIPS. 


Stability  and  Free  Oscillation, 

The  statical  stability  of  a  ship  in  still 
water  depends  upon  two  equations  and  an 
inequahty. 

Its  weight  must  equal  that  of  the  fluid 
it  displaces,  or  it  will  adjust  itself  by 
changing  its  water-line.  This  involves  a 
first  equation. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced 
water  must  be  in  the  same  vertical  line 
with  the  centre  of  weights,  or  there  will 
be  a  couple  which  will  produce  rotation; 
after  which  the  ship  wUl  take  up  a  fresh 
position.   This  involves  a  second  equation. 


In  case  of  a  small  angular  displacement^ 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced 
water  (or  centre  of  buoyancnr)  must 
move  out  faster  than  the  centre  of  weights; 
otherwise,  on  the  slightest  derangement, 
there  will  be  an  upsetting  couple;  that  is 
to  say,  the  equilibrium  is  unstable.  This 
involves  an  inequality. 

The  arm  of  the  couple  is  the  hoiizontal 
distance  between  the  centres  of  weight 
and  buoyancy.  The  moment  of  the  cou- 
ple is  the  product  of  this  into  the  wei^t» 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  displace* 
ment  of  the  ship.  If  the  centre  of  buoy- 
ancy moves  out  faster  than  the  centre  of 
weight  as  the  ship  heels^  there  is  a  right- 
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ing  conple;  if  not,  there  is  an  upsetting 
couple,  which  tends  to  bring  the  ship  to 
some  new  position  of  equilibrium. 

If  we  consider  a  vessel  having  a  plane 
of  symmetry,  like  that  in  which  the  masts, 
stem,  stem-post,  and  keel  of  ordinary 
ships  lie,  and  rolling  transversely,  we  gain 
much  in  geometrical  simplicity,  and  also  in 
simplicity  of  language.  We  are  enabled 
to  deal  with  the  mechanical  questions  by 
means  of  plane  geometry,  and  we  are  still 
able  to  extend  them  when  necessary,  by 
the  ordinary  rules  of  the  composition  of 
motion.  For  this  purpose,  we  have  only 
to  consider  the  axis  of  motion  as  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  symmetry  and  to  the  water 
section.  The  statical  stability,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  is  measured  by  the 
weight  and  by  the  horizontal  distance 
between  the  centres  of  weight  and  buoy- 
ancy. But  when  these  coincide  in  hori- 
zon^d  position,  as  they  do  when  there  is 
eqimibrium,  we  are  driven  to  some  other 
measure  in  order  to  avoid  indeterminate- 
ness  at  the  limit.  For  this  purpose  we 
avail  ourselves  of  the  point  at  which  the 
vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  buoy- 
ancy strikes  the  plane  of  symmetry,  or 
middle  line  plane,  as  it  is  technically  called. 
The  Hmiting  position  of  this  intersection, 
when  the  angular  deviation  is  indefinitely 
small,  is  called  the  metacentre.  This 
metacentre  is  the  critical  point  below 
which,  if  the  centre  of  weight  be  kept, 
there  will  be  stable  equilibrium. 

It  is  shown  in  books  on  hydrostatics 
that  if  a  floating  body  receive  a  small  in- 
dination,  the  two  water  sections  intersect 
in  a  line  passing  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  each,  and  also  that  the  line, 
passing  through  two  successive  centres  of 
buoyancy,  tends  to  parallehsm  with  the 
water  section.  It  follows  that  the  stabil- 
ity of  a  ship,  statically  considered,  may  be 
measured  by  the  statical  stabiHty  of  a 
solid  whose  centre  of  gravity  coincides 
with  that  of  the  ship,  but  whose  surface, 
instead  of  floating  in  water,  rests  on  a 
horizontal  table.  This  representative  sur- 
face is  the  surface  formed  by  the  centres 
of  buoyancy  of  the  ship  at  different  incli- 
nations. The  metacentre  of  the  ship  is 
then  the  centre  of  greatest  or  of  least  cur- 
vature of  this  representative  surface, 
called  the  surface  of  buoyancy,  according 
to  whether  we  consider  transverse  rolling 
or  longitudinal  pitching. 

When  wo  pass  from  statics  to  dynamics, 


the  righting  or  upsetting  force  simply  re- 
presents an  acceleration.  But  if  the  ship 
DC  considered  as  concentrated  at  its  centre 
of  gravity  (in  disregard  of  the  actual  distri- 
bution of  weights  in  respect  of  inertia),  the 
same  geometrical  considerations  hold^  and 
the  space  through  i^ich  the  centre  of 
gravity  rises  or  falls,  as  the  surface  of 
buoyancy  rolls,  is  called  the  measure  of 
dynamical  stability.*  It  is  simply  propor- 
tional to  the  integral  of  the  statical  sta- 
biHty taken  with  reference  to  the  angle  of 
inclination.  Its  product  into  the  displace- 
ment gives  the  mechanical  vxyrlc  required 
to  heel  the  ship,  considered  as  concentra- 
ted at  its  centre  of  gravity,  to  a  given 
angle.  An  example  of  its  use  is  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  finding  how 
much  a  ship  would  He  over  to  a  sudden 
gust,  strong  enough,  if  it  came  on  grad- 
uaUy,  to  heel  the  ship  to  a  given  angle. 
The  rough  solution  is,  that  she  would  He 
over  to  double  the  angle  of  the  statical 
stabiHty,  and  this  remark  is  of  importance 
in  judging  of  the  safe  limits  of  a  ship's 
stabiHty.  This  solution,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, takes  no  account  of  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  ship  about  its  centre  of 
gravity,  and  very  Httle  account  of  exter- 
nal form. 

Expenment  and  theory  both  go  to 
prove  that  the  time  in  which  a  ship  per- 
forms a  complete  double  osciUation  varies 
very  Httle,  whether  the  ampHtude  of  the 
osciUation  be  smaU  or  large.  Hence  every 
ship  has  its  equivalent  pendulum.  If  h 
be  the  radios  of  gyration  of  the  ship,  /i 
the  distance  between  the  metacentre  and 
the  centre  of  gravity,  the  length  of  the 

equivalent  pendulum  is*—;  the  periodic 

»  k 
timet  is  2  -  .— -,  and  the  greatest  angular 

velocity  is  -K^  -  sin  \  6,  where  6  is  the 

amplitude,  or  departure  from  the  vertical; 
but  the  approximation  in  this  last  formula 
is  much  less  than  in  that  for  the  time. 

Dupin  has  shown  that  the  free  rolHng 
of  a  snip,  regarded  without  reference  to 

^  The  true  dynamical  etability  is  the  actual  work 
done  in  heeling.  Bat  the  words  are  ordinarily 
used  in  the  sense  stated  in  the  text 

t  The  time  here  used  is  that  of  a  double  oscilla- 
tion; ie,  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  bob 
of  the  pendulum  passing  the  lowest  point  twice  in 
the  same  direction.  There  is  very  often  confusion 
between  double  and  single  oscillations,  both  with 
analysts  and  in  the  records  of  experiments. 
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the  dlBturbance  or  resistance  of  the  water, 
is  analogoQS  to  the  free  rolling  and  Bliding 
on  a  Bmooth  plane  of  the  eurntce,  which  is 
the  envelope  of  its  planea  of  flotation; 
the  centre  of  gravity,  the  Upward  pressure 
of  the  duid,  and  the  moment  of  inertia 
being  supposed  to  femain  unaltered.  But, 
although  this  statement  reads  simply 
enough,  the  expression  for  the  time  and  the 
period,  which  result  from  it,  are  exceed- 
ingly complex.  An  iarestigation  of  it, 
subject  to  the  sole  restriction  that  the 
transverse  section  of  the  surface  envelop- 
ing the  planes  of  flotation  shall  be  circular, 
has  been  given  by  Canon  Moseley,  in  the 
"Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1850, 
p.  626,  and  is  reprinted  in  his  "  Engineer- 
ing and  Architecture."  The  resultmg  ex- 
pression  depends  upon  a  hyper-eluptic 
integral.  But  we  ore  without  evidence 
as  to  how  far  the  restriction  is  fulfilled  by 
ordinary  ships;  and  we  do  not  find  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  variation  of  the 
radius  of  curvature,  which  is  thus  taken 
as  constant,  has  ever  been  practic^y  in- 
vestigated. There  is,  however,  no  difficulty 
in  extending  the  formula  to  the  general 
case;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  in- 
tegration can  be  effected  without  intro- 
ducing reBtriotions.  At  any  rate  the  value 
of  the  integral  has  not  yet  been  traced, 
except  for  small  oscillations,  when  it  re- 
duces to  the  one  previously  given.  There 
is  a  reduction  in  some  particular  cases,* 

*  Let  k  be  the  radius  of  gjmtioa,  \  tho  height 
of  the  metacentre  nbove  the  centre  of  bnoyancy, 
H,  and  U,  the  dtplhi  of  tha  centres  of  ^raTityand 
buoyanc;,  all  talien  for  the  upright  position.  Alao 
let  e  be  the  inclinDition,  uni]  i,  the  extreme,  and  p 
the  hthjht  of  ttie  centre  of  curvature  otwLW  the  actual 
plaqe  of  flotation.  The  Canon  Uoseley's  formula 
givea  for  the  puiodic  time  of  the  double  oscillation: 
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It  will  be  obserred  that  (Hi+^lsinS  is  nothing 
but  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  centre  of 
graTity  of  the  ship  and  that  of  the  plane  of  flotn- 
tion;  or,  in  other  ^'ords,  the  perpandicolar  from 
the  centre  of  gtavity  on  the  normal  to  tie  dotation 
onTelope.  It  seems,  at  the  same  time,  simpler  and 
more  geneml  to  nse  this  (which  we  niay  call  r),  jn- 
Btead  of  oonaidering  the  cnrvature.  We  thus  get 
the  periodic  time, 
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and  notably  in  the  case  of  isochronous 
ships.  Professor  Bankine*  has  shown 
that  the  condition  of  isochronism  is,  that 
the  curvs  of  buoyancy  sbotUd  be  the  sec- 
ond involute  of  a  circle  described  about 
the  centre  of  gravity. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  arithmetical 
consequences  of  the  variation  of  the  law 
connecting  time  and  angular  velocity  in 
unresisted  free  rolling  have  ever  been 
worked  out  It  would  be  a  very  laborious 
business,  and  we  shall  see  by  and  by  that 
it  is  not  the  chief  problem. 

Beverting  to  the  approximate  formula) 
for  small  oscillations. 


greatest  angular  velocity  ^ay-A^ain  ^  ft 

we  see  that  tho  periodic  time  of  the  oscil- 
lation varies  directly  as  the  radius  of  gyra- 
tion, and  inversely  as  the  square  root  of 
the  metacentre  height.  This  teaches  us 
how  to  regulate  the  periodic  time  of  a  ship, 
either  in  settling  her  design,  or  in  the 
distribution  of  her  weights.  We  see,  for 
instance,  that  a  veesel  with  a  rising  fioor 
and  flaring  sides  tends  to  quick  rolling,  by 
having  a  high  metacentre  ;  that  a  cargo 
of  railway  bai-s  has  the  same  effect,  by 
bringing  down  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  and 
that  running  in  the  guns  and  sendii^ 
down  the  masts  has  a  similar  tendency, 
by  decreasing  the  radius  of  gyrotion.  The 
expression  for  the  greatest  angular  velo- 
city has  been  sometimes  interpreted  as 
indicating  that  quick  rollers  roll  through 


Now,  if  r  be  constant,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  flotation 
envelope  betheinTolateoIacircledesciibedrooiid 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship,  this  reduces  to  s 
complete  elliptic  iotegnl  of  the  first  kind ;  bat  the 
solution  is  not  mechanical  unleas  >=0  or  the  flo(»- 
tioD  envelope  reduces  to  a  point,  When,  more- 
over, the  centres  of  gravity  and  buoyancy  coincida, 
H, — B'  vanishes,  and  tbe  integral  maybe  at  once 
transformed  to  its  regular  expression  by  wntinf^ 
sin  9 -sin  a,  sinf.     We  then  get  for  the  paiiodio 
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>iiu'0,  am'f 
The  lime  at  any  moment  is  got  by  integrmtiuff 
tram'-i,  to  any  valne  of  9  instead  of  to+S..— <£ 
W.  M. 

*  See  ■•  Transactions  of  tha  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects,"  vol  v.,  for  1861.  p.  ZL  See,  also, 
Froude,  "On  Isochroniamof  OeoillatiMLoflfiiip^'' 
vol.  iv.,  for  1863,  p.  218. 
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large  angles.  The  fact  appears  to  be  ex- 
perimentally true,  but  its  inference  from 
this  formula  involves  reasoning  in  a  circle. 
The  formula  only  shows  that  for  the  same 
amplitude  the  greatest  angular  velocity 
varies  inversely  as  the  time  ;  but  this 
tells  us  nothing  about  the  amplitude, 
while  the  formula  itself  is  obtained  on 
the  supposition  that  the  amphtude  is 
small. 

The  position  of  the  ship's  centre  of 
gravity,  and  the  length  of  the  radius  of 
gyration,  cannot,  practically,  be  obtained 
by  calculation.  The  centre  of  gravity  is 
generally  found  by  shifting  some  known 
weights  through  Imown  distances,  and  ob- 
serving the  angular  motion.  The  displace- 
ment and  metacentre  are  of  course  known 
by  calculation,  and  the  problem  is  then 
the  same  as  if  the  ship  were  suspended 
from  her  metacentre.  "*"  The  radius  of 
gyration  is  found  by  observing  the 
iSme  of  a  small  oscillation  in  still  water, 
and  then  eliminating  the  effect  of  resist- 
ance.f 

As  the  metacentre  depends  upon  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  plane  of  notation, 
it  is  different  for  pitching  from  what  it  is 
for  rolling,  and  so  for  any  intermediate 
position.  J  Practically,  the  metacentre  for 
rolling  varies  from  0  to  20  ft  (as  an  ex- 
treme limit)  above  the  water  line,  while 
that  for  pitching  is  from  70  to  400  or  more 
feet  high.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
ship  also  varies  greatly  with  the  direction 
of  the  axis  about  which  it  is  taken. 

FBEE   BOLLINQ   IN   A   BESISTINO    MEDIUM. 

The  experiments  of  Messrs.  Fincham 
and  Bawson,  undertaken  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Canon  Moseley§,  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  for  vessels  of  semicircular 


*  The  method,  with  an  acconnt  of  some  experi- 
mental determinations  on  seyeral  of  H.M.*8  snips, 
wiU  be  found  in  the  '*  Transactions  of  the  Instita- 
tioQ  of  NaTal  Architects,'*  toL  i,  p.  38.  See  also 
▼oL  Y.,  p.  1.  ;vol.  vi.,  p.  1.  ;  voL  vii.,  p.  205. 

f  As  to  this,  see  Mr.  Rankine's  note  in  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects,** ToL  v.,  pp.  31  and  32. 

{  See  Dupin,  **  Applications  de  G^om^trie.'*  He 
shows  that  the  metacentric  heights  for  rolling  and 
pitching  are,  in  &ct,  only  the  two  principal  radii 
of  corvatore  of  the  surfiEice  of  centres  of  buoyancy, 
and  hence  the  metacentres  for  intermediate  posi- 
tions may  be  found  by  the  help  of  the  ellipse  of 
curvature. 

§See  *<Phaoeophical  Transactions**  for  1850, 
and  MoseWs  **  Engineering  and  Architecture," 
ppi  610,  617. 


section,  in  which  the  disturbance  of  the 
water  is  the  least  possible,  the  dynamical 
stability,  found  by  experiment,  differed 
veiT  little  from  that  derived  from  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  a  model  of  triangular  section, 
the  stability  found  by  experiment  was  in 
defect  In  the  semicircular  model  the 
extreme  inchnation  produced  by  the  sud- 
den application  of  the  force  was,  with  a 
fair  degree  of  approximation,  double  that 
due  to  its  statical  effect.  With  the  trian- 
gular model  the  extreme  was  less  than 
double  the  statical  inclination.  This^is 
nothing  more  than  might  be  expected  from 
the  disturbance  of  the  water  which  would 
be  set  up  by  the  angular  model,  and  which 
would,  of  course,  take  up  part  of  the  work. 
But  this  experimental  confirmation  of 
theory  is  highly  satisfactory ;  and,  how- 
ever we  may  now  look  back  upon  the  mat- 
ter, it  is  really  upon  these  experiments 
that  the  confirmation  of  our  theories  rests. 

In  a  resisting  medium,  the  amphtude  of 
the  oscillations  is  very  quickly  effected,  but 
the  periodic  time  undergoes  very  slight 
change.  But  the  period  is  altered  to  a 
slight  extent.  On  this  subject  we  refer, 
firstly,  to  the  account  given  by  Poisson, 
Stokes,  and  other  writers  on  mechanics, 
concerning  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum 
in  air  ;  secondly,  to  Mr.  Fronde's  experi- 
ments* on  a  pendulum  oscillating  in  water, 
and  thirdly,  to  Professor  Rankine's  Paper 
on  Keel  Besistance,f  in  which  the  measure 
of  diminution  is  given  on  a  certain  hypo- 
thesis. 

Bessel  and  Poisson  have  pointed  out 

•  "Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects,"  voL  iii.  p.  31.  Mr.  Froude  has  there 
shown  that  when  a  pendulum  or  ahi^  performs 
isochronous  oscillations  in  a  medium,  the  resist- 
ance of  which  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity, 
the  amplitudes  of  the  successive  oscillations,  as 
reduced  by  resistance,  will  form  succesRive  ordi- 
nates  of  a  curve,  which  approaches,'  with  a  great 
degree  of  exactness,  to  an  equilateral  hvperbola, 
referred  to  one  of  its  asymptotes  :  equal  periods 
of  the  oscillations  being  represented  by  successive 
equal  increments  of  the  abscissa.  The  experi- 
ments with  a  pendulum  as  exhibited  in  the  diagram 
(Plate  2,  of  the  volume  referred  to),  accord  very 
closely  with  the  law,  which  may  be  thus  expressed : 
If  3  0  DC  the  initial  amplitude,  and  9»  that  at  the 
end  of  the  m^  oscillation,  then  that  at  the  end  of 
any  other,  say  nf^ ,  will  be 

*  ""  {m—n)  <9m  1-  n  fft ' 

t  "  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Ar- 
chitects, **  vol  v.,  pp.  30,  31. 
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that  the  virtual  loss  of  weight  due  to  os- 
cillation in  a  resisting  medium  is  greater 
than  that  due  to  the  mere  immersion. 
Mr.  Moseley  makes  the  same  remark  with 
reference  to  the  rolling  of  ships. 

Professor  Rankine  has  investigated  the 
effect  of  the  steadying  action  of  a  keel  on 
the  rolling  in  smooth  water,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  moment  of  the  righting 
couple  is  simply  proportional  to  tiie  in- 
dination,  and  also  that  the  moment  of 
resistance  to  rolling,  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  water  on  the  keel  and  floor,  is  pro- 
pqrtional  to  the  angular  velocily.  He 
finds'*'  that  the  periodic  time  is  altered 
from 


2  irk 


to 


2wk 


4tf,k* 


where  c  is  a  constant  depending  on  the 
moment  of  the  resistance,  so  that 


c= 


moment  of  resistanoe  of  water. 


dinplacement  X  angniar  velocity* 

the  effect  of  the  resistance  thus  lengthen- 
ing the  periodic  time  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  if  the  inertia  of  the  rolling  mass 
were  increased  in  the  ratio  of  unity  to 

and  periodic  rolling  in  smooth  water  be- 
coming impossible  when  ^  c^  is  equal  to 
or  greater  Uian  4  fi  k^. 

OP   EAST   AND   UNEASY   SHIPS. 

There  is  much  vagueness  in  the  use  of 
these  terms.  They  are  generally  applied 
promiscuously  to  the  practical  hindrance 
caused  by  motion  to  the  persons  engaged 
in  working  or  manoeuvring  the  ship  ;  to 
the  inconvenience  felt  by  passengers  ;  to 
the  straining  of  a  ship's  structure,  or  the 
tendency  to  shift  her  cargo,  or  to  break 
away  half-fastened  weights,  like  boats  or 
guns. 

These  all  appear  to  depend  in  varying 
proportions  on  the  following  exact  data: 

The  extent  or  amplitude  of  angular  mo- 
tion. 

The  rapidity  of  angular  motion. 

The  acceleration  of  linear  motion. 

But  the  rapidity  of  linear  motion,  and 
the  angular  acceleration  (except  so  far  as 
this  affects  bending  stress,  or  as  it  involves 
linear  acceleration  at  a  distance  from  the 

*  **  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Ar- 
chitects,** voL  v.,  pp.  30,  31. 


instantaneous  axis)  do  not  appear  to  have 
much  practical  influence. 

In  still  water  the  only  motion  which  is 
sufficiently  great  to  cause  inconvenience 
is  that  of  rolling.  Boiling  sometimes 
produces,  as  secondary  phenomena,  both 
pitching  and  dipping;  but  neither  of  these 
is  sufficient  in  extent,  in  still  water,  to 
produce  inconvenience.  The  rolling, 
however,  may  be  considerable,  espedallj 
in  the  case  of  a  ship  going  unsteadily, 
before  the  wind.  But  if  the  water  itself 
be  oscillating,  even  moderately,  or  if  there 
be  a  gusty  wind,  then  a  synchronism  be- 
tween any  two  of  the  five  movements— 
the  wind,  the  waves,  the  rolling,  the  pitch- 
ing, or  the  dipping,*  or  even  (to  a  lesser 
extent)  their  concord  at  regular  intervals, 
may  cause  them  to  enhance  the  effects  one 
or  another  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become 
inconvenient,  and  in  certain  cases  danger- 
ous. In  the  case  of  a  thoroughly  uneasy 
ship  in  the  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, the  axis  of  angular  motion  may 
assume  any  and  every  position,  and  the 
linear  acceleration  mav  take  all  conceiv- 
able  directions  ;  but  although  any  particu- 
lar point  may  describe  the  most  irregular 
curves,  both  in  form  and  speed,  relatively 
to  the  vessel's  course,  yet  the  chief  source 
of  practical  danger  in  open  water  depends 
upon  the  accumulation  of  motion  arising 
from  synchronism. 

It  appears  to  have  been  generally  ob- 
served that  vessels  which  have  a  short 
period  of  rolling,  also  roll  through  large 
angles.  In  this  way  the  uneasiness  of  the 
rolling  undergoes  a  double  increase  as  the 
period  diminishes.  Further  and  more 
exact  experiment  is  required,  before  we 
can  say  how  far  it  is  connected  by  syn- 
chronism with  wave  motion,  or  whether 
it  is  an  independent  phenomenon.  Our 
present  theories  do  not  show  it  to  be  a 
necessary  consequence  of  rolling  in  smooth 
water. 

WAVES. 

We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  go 
into  a  formal  discussion  of  this  subject. 
As  regards  the  behavior  of  ships,  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  assume  that  the  profile 
of  a  simple  wave  is  trochoidal,  and  that 
the  particles  of  water  move  in  circles  in 
a  vertical  plane,  at  right  angles  to  the 

^  Dipping  is  the  name  given  to  the  vertical  08« 
cillation  of  the  ship  as  a  whole,  relatively  to  the 
surface  of  the  water. 
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ridges  and  Talleys  of  the  waves.  The  con- 
seqaences  of  ilus  motion  are  briefly  as 
follows,  on  the  assumption  that  the  depth 
of  water  is  unlimited. 

The  diameter  of  the  circle,  in  which  a 
surface  particle  moves,  is  the  height  of 
the  wave  from  hollow  to  crest.  Particles, 
which  in  still  water  would  be  at  a  lower 
level,  describe  smaller  circles  in  the  same 
period.  A  horizontal  plane  (in  the  still 
water)  is  thus  converted  into  a  wave-sur- 
face of  the  same  period,  but  of  reduced 
amplitude  of  osculation.'*'  The  velocity 
of  ute  particles  (and  on  this  depends  the 
impact  of  a  wave)  is  simply  the  circumfer- 
ence of  one  of  these  drdes  divided  by  the 
periodic  time. 

If  we  consider  a  column  of  particles 
which  is  vertical  in  still  water,  that  column 
oscillates  in  wave-water  like  corn-stacks 
in  a  gust  of  wind,  and  it  also  oscillates 
vertically.  But  it  always  slopes  totvards 
the  crest  of  the  wave,  and  the  obliquity 
thus  induced  goes  to  enhance  that  due  to 
the  wave-slope  ;  so  that,  if  we  regard  the 
profile  of  a  wave,  a  small  portion  of  water, 
rectangular  when  still,  undergoes  a  double 
deformation,  the  horizontal  surfaces  fol- 
lowing the  wave-slope,  and  the  vertical 
surfaces  being  deflected  towards  the  crest ; 
both  causes  tending  to  increase  the  angu- 
lar deformation,  instead  of  to  preserve 
rectangularity. 

The  crest  of  the  wave  being  sharper 
than  the  hollow,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
invariable,  the  horizontal  plane  which  lies 
half  way  between  valley  and  crest  is  high- 
er than  the  mean,  or  still  water,  level ;  and 
its  elevation  has  been  shown  to  be  equal 
to  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  revo- 
lution of  the  particles. 

Considered  as  trochoids,  the  wave  pro- 
files are  traced  by  a  point  within  a  circle 
rolling  under  a  horizontal  line.  The  line 
midway  between  valley  and  crest  is  the 
Une  of  centres. 

The  particles  of  water  above  the  line  of 
centres  are  moving  forwards,  as  regards 
the  direction  of  advance  of  the  wave  ;  those 
below  that  line  backwards.     The  particles 


*  Drawings  of  the  stnicture  of  »  trochoidal  wave 
will  be  found  in  the  '*  Britikh  Association  Reports  '* 
for  1844,  plate  56  ;  **  Transactions  of  the  Institution 
of  Naval  Architects,"  toL  L,  for  1860,  plate  7  ;  yoL 
iii.,  for  1862.  plata  3 ;  toL  iv.,  for  1863.  plate  10 ; 
ToL  tL,  for  1865,  plate  10 :  "Sbipboilding :  Theo- 
letioal  and  Practical"  (Rankine).  p.  69;  Soott 
Bnssell :  <*  Naval  Axcbiteotore,*  plate  117. 


in  the  front  face  of  the  wave  are  rising, 
and  those  in  the  rear  face  falling. 

The   wave    whose   period  is  -th  of  a 


second,  has  a  length  of  x  =  ^^j,  whence 

we  find  the  number  of  waves  to  a  second 

to  be  n=y -•^— .     The  velocity  of  wave 

propagation,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  appa- 
rent i^vance  of  the  wave  in  a  deep  sea, 

i8nX=-/L^  =  /-. 

'         ■•    _  V   «  M 


n» 


2«n 


In  other  words,  the  speed  of  the  wave 
crest  varies  as  the  periodic  time,  and  the 
length  of  the  wave  varies  as  their  product, 
or  as  the  square  of  either. 

The  vertical  disturbance  of  a  particle, 
whose  depth  in  still  water  would  be  k,  is 

h  being  the  height  of  the  surface  wave. 

No  wave  can  be  sharper  than  a  cycloidal 
wave.  For  if  the  trochoid  were  looped, 
the  particles  in  the  loop  would  be  unsup- 
ported. When  the  wave  form  tends  to 
pass  the  cycloid,  it  must  break. 

The  extreme  observed  height  of  ocean 
waves  appears  to  be  about  40  ft.,  and  the 
greatest  observed  length  600  feet. ;  these 
would  have  a  periodic  time  of  11  seconds 
(roughly) ;  their  crest  would  advance  at  a 
rate  of  33  knots  an  hour,  and  the  velocity 
of  the  surface  particles  would  be  about 
11.4  ft.  per  second.  In  short  waves  of  the 
same  height  the  particles  of  water  move 
faster,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  period  ; 
but  the  mass  of  moving  water  at  the  crest 
of  the  longer  wave  is  the  greater  in  the 
ratio  of 

where  X  and  X^  are  the  lengths,  and  h  the 
height.  It  therefore,  the  above  mention- 
ed wave  were  shortened  to  200  ft  the  sur- 
face particles  would  be  moving  at  a  rate 
of  20  ft  a  second,  while  the  mass  of  water 
in  the  crest  would  be  about  one-sixth. 
From  such  c'ata  it  is  easy  to  infer  both 
the  destructive  effect  of  impact  from  the 
top  of  a  wave,  and  the  relative  quantity 
of  water  whic]^  a  ship  would  take  on  board 
in  shipping  a  sea. 

The  front  and  rear  of  a  trochoidal  wave 
are  exactly  similar.  Observation,  as  well 
as  theory,  shows  that  this  is  true  to  an 
extent  not  commonly  believed  for  ordinary 
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waves.  The  exceptions  are,  when  the 
wind  is  sufficient  to  push  the  tops  of  the 
waves  at  extra  speed,  and  when  the  water 
shoals  rapidly.  But  even  here  the  rela- 
tive steepness  of  the  advancing  face  is  ex- 
aggerated by  most  observers.  Until  a 
wave  is  about  to  break,  the  actual  differ- 
ence of  slope  remains  very  smalL 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  circular 
orbits  and  trochoidal  wave-surfaces  are 
only  approximations,although  near  enough 
to  the  truth  for  purposes  connected  with 
the  rolling  of  ships.  In  particular,  it  ap- 
pears both  from  theory  and  observation 
that  there  is  almost  always  some  progres- 
sive motion  combined  with  the  orbital  mo- 
tion ;  and  also  that  waves  begin  to  break 
long  before  their  crests  attain  a  form  so 
sharp  as  that  of  the  cuspid  cycloid ;  the 
two  slopes  at  the  crest  of  a  breaking  wave, 
cutting  each  other  at  right  angles,  or  near- 
ly so.* 

The  ordinary  wave  of  ^a  rough  sea  is 
usually  an  aggregate  of  waves  of  different 
period,  and  not  unfrequently  of  different 
direction.  For  rough  purposes,  it  is 
BuflScient  to  draw  each  system  of  waves 
separately  and  add  their  corresponding 
ordinatcs,  to  get  the  resulting  surface. 
This  can  hardly  be  relied  upon  in  extreme 
cases;  and,  in  any  case,  the  motion  of 
each  particle  is  not  according  to  any  one 
or  more  wave  systems  separately;  but  it 
is  a  motion  compounded  of  what  would 
be  due  to  each  separately,  if  the  others 
were  not. 

OSCILLATIONS  OF  A  SHIP  AMONG  WAVES. 

A  treatise  on  "Shipbuilding,  Theore- 
tical and  Practical,"f  edited  by  Professor 
Bankine,  contains  in  a  very  clear  and 
condensed  form,  a  risume  of  nearly  all 
that  was  known  on  this  subject  up  to 
1864,  inclusive.  The  following  abstract  is 
chiefly  taken  from  that  work: 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  what  follows 
relates  to  the  composition  of  the  ship's 
oscillation  with  that  of  a  simple  trochoi- 
dal wave.  The  complete  problem  of  a 
ship's  behavior,  depending  as  it  does  on 
wind,   waves,  rolling,  pitching,   dipping, 

Jr&vnng,  variable  head  resistance,  and 
ateral  resistance,  and  direction  of  motion 
relatively  both  to  vnnd  an4  waves,  is  far 
too  complicated  even  for  statement,  in  an 
exact  mathematical  form. 


•See  *•  Philosophical  Magnzino,"  Nov.,  1864. 
t  See  pp.  72,  77,  of  that  work. 


If  a  ship  floating  passively  in  the  water,, 
and  without  apy  progressive  motion, 
were  wholly  without  stability,  her  centre 
of  gravity,  centre  of  buoyancy,  and  meta- 
centre  coinciding  in  one  point,  the  motion 
assumed  by  that  point  would  be  exactly 
that  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass 
of  water  displaced  by  the  ship;  that  is  to 
say,  it  would  revolve  once  in  each  wave- 
period  in  a  vertical  circle  of  the  same 
diameter  with  the  orbits  of  the  par- 
ticles of  water  situated  in  the  same 
layer. 

This  motion  of  the  ship  has  received 
the  name  of  passive  heaving,  that  term 
being  understood  to  comprehend  the 
swaying  from  side  to  side,  as  well  as  the 
rising  and  sinking,  of  which  the  orbital 
motion  is  compounded. 

Half  the  difference  between  the  extent  of 
heaving  of  the  ship  and  the  height  of  the 
waves  is  the  extent  to  which,  during  the 
passage  of  the  waves,  her  depth  of  im* 
mersion  amidships  is  hable  to  be  alter- 
nately increased  above  and  diminished 
below  her  depth  of  immersion  in  smooth 
water.  It  appears  that  deep  immersion 
and  l^rge  horizontal  dimensions,  but  es- 
pecially deep  immersion,  tend  to  dimin- 
ish the  extent  of  the  heaving  motion  of 
the  ship  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
waves,  and  that  the  effect  of  those  causes 
in  producing  this  diminution  is  greatest 
among  comparatively  short  waves. 

The  weight  of  the  ship  being  combined 
with  the  centrifugal  force  due  to  her 
heaving  motion,  gives  a  resultant  reac- 
tion through  her  centre  of  gravity,  inclin- 
ed to  the  vertical  in  a  direction  which, 
for  passive  heaving,  is  perpendicular  to 
the  wave-surface  traversing  the  ship's 
centre  of  buoyancy  (a  surface  which  may 
be  called  the  effective  wave-surface) ;  and 
that  direction  is  the  apparent  direction  of 
gravity  on  board  the  ship,  as  indicated 
by  plumb-lines,  pendulums,  suspended 
barometers,  lamps,  spirit-levels,  and  the 
positions  assumed  by  persons  walking  or 
standing  on  deck.  The  equal  and  op- 
posite resulting  pressure  of  the  water, 
acting  through  tne  centre  of  buoyency, 
is  in  like  manner  compounded  of  actions 
due  to  weight  and  centrifugal  force;  and 
it  acts  in  a  line  normal  to  the  effective 
wave-surface,  that  is  to  say,  parallel  to 
the  resultant  reaction  of  the  ediip.  Those 
two  forces  balance  each  other,  not  when 
the    ship's  upright  axis  is  vertical,  but 
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when  it  is  normal  to  tho  effective  wave- 
surface;  and  when  she  deviates  from  that 
position,  they  form  a  righting  couple 
tending  to  restore  her  to  it.  Thus  the 
stabihtj  of  a  ship  among  waves,  instead 
of  tending  to  keep  her  steady,  as  in  smooth 
water,  tends  to  keep  her  uprigJU  to  the  ef- 
fective wave-surface;  and  such  is  the  motion 
of  any  vessel  or  other  floating  body  hav- 
ing great  stability  and  small  inertia,  such 
as  a  light  raft.  This  may  be  called  pas- 
sive trd/ing,  or  rolling  ivUh  the  waves. 

Passive  rolling  is  modified  by  the  iner- 
tia of  the  ship,  which  makes  her  tend  to 
perform  oscillations  in  the  same  periodic 
time  as  in  still  water,  by  the  impulse  and 
resistance  of  the  particles  of  water  against 
her  keel  and  the  sharp  parts  of  her  hull, 
which  tend,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  make  her  roll  against  the  waves,  that  is, 
inclining  towards  the  nearest  wave-crest, 
and  by  other  circumstances. 

The  tendency  to  keep  upright  to  the  ef- 
fective wave-surface  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  tendency  to  keep  truly  upright, 
by  calling  the  former  stiffness  and  the  lat- 
ter steadiness.  In  smooth  water,  sti&ess 
and  steadiness  are  the  same  thing  ; 
amongst  waves  they  are  different,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  opposed;  that  is  to  say, 
the  means  used  for  obtaining  one  of  those 
qualities  are  sometimes  prejudicial  to  the 
other.  Stiffness  is  favorable  to  the  di-y- 
ness  of  the  ship,  and  to  the  power  of  car- 
rying sail;  steadiness  is  favorable  to  her 
strength  and  durabiUty,  and  the  safety  of 
her  hiding,  and  in  ships  of  war  to  the 
power  of  working  guns  in  rough 
weather. 

A  ship,  whose  course  is  either  oblique 
or  transverse  to  the  wave-crests,  is  made 
by  the  waves  to  perform  a  series  of  longi- 
tudinal oscillations,  which  may  be  called 
passive  pitching  and  scending. 

In  all  the  oscillatory  movements  which 
a  ship  performs  among  waves,  two  series 
of  oscillations  are  combined — those  in 
which  the  ship  keeps  time  with  the  waves, 
being  her  passive  or  forced  oscillations, 
and  those  which  she  performs  in  periods 
depending  on  her  own  mass  and  figure,  as 
in  smooth  water,  being  what  may  be  call- 
ed her  free  oscillations.  The  tendency 
and  ultimate  effect  of  the  resistance  of  the 
water  is  to  destroy  the  free  oscillations 
after  a  certain  time,  so  that  the  forced  os- 
dUations  alone  are  permanent. 

Fassive  heaving,  or  the  motion  of  a  ship 


when  each  of  her  particles  performs  an 
orbital  motion,  similar  and  equal  to  that 
of  a  certain  particle  of  the  water  in  which 
she  floats,  takes  place  when  the  ship  floats 
amongst  waves  without  having  progres- 
sive motion. 

The  progression  of  the  ship  when  un- 
der way  alters  the  action  of  the  waves 
upon  her  in  various  ways,  which  depend 
mainly  upon  the  apparent  perijod  of  the 
waves  relatively  to  the  ship — that  is,  the 
interval  of  time  between  the  arrival  of  two 
successive  crests  at  the  ship,  and  upon 
the  apparent  slope  of  the  effective  wave- 
surface  in  a  direction  athwart  the  ship, 
the  latter  circimistance  being  connected 
mainly  with  forced  rolling  oscillations. 

When  the  apparent  periodic  time  of 
the  Waves  is  modified  by  the  progressive 
motion  of  the  ship,  the  time  during 
which  the  forces  act,  which  produce  the 
heaving  motion  of  the  ship,  is  altered  in 
the  ratio  of  the  apparent  period  to  the 
true  period;  and  the  extent  of  the  heav- 
ing motion  is  also  altered  in  a  proportion 
which,  for  moderate  deviations  of  the  ap- 
parent from  the  tnie  period,  varies  nearly 
as  the  square  of  that  ratio.  This  law, 
however,  does  not  continue  to  hold  for  a 
very  great  increase  of  the  apparent 
period,  the  extent  of  heaving  being  less 
than  the  ratio  first  mentioned. 

Hence,  the  heaving  motion  of  a  ship  is 
more  extensive  than  that  of  the  effective 
wave-surface,  when  the  angle  made  by 
her  course  with  the  direction  of  advance 
of  the  waves  is  acute;  and  less  extensive 
when  that  angle  is  obtuse. 

Yawing,  or  swerving  of  the  ves- 
sel from  side  to  side  by  oscillation  about 
an  upright  axis,  is,  when  produced  by  the 
waves,  the  effect  of  the  lateral  swaying 
which  forms  the  horizontal  component  of 
the  heaving  motion,  taking  place  with 
different  velocities,  or  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, at  the  bow  and  stem  of  the  vessel. 
The  forces  producing  it  are  greatest 
when  her  course  lies  diagonally  with  re- 
spect to  the  direction  of  advance  of  the 
waves. 

For  reasons  already  stated  a  very  light 
and  stiff  ship  tends  to  float  like  a  raft 
rolling  with  the  waves,  and  assuming  at 
every  instant  the  same  slope  with  the  ef- 
fective wave-surface. 

Let  a  board,  having  very  little  inertia, 
and  no  stability,  be  placed  so  as  to  float 
upright  in  smooth  water;  then,  when  the 
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water  is  agitated  by  waves,  that  board 
will  accompany  the  motions  of  the  origi- 
nally npright  columns  of  water;  that  is 
to  say,  it  will  roll  against  the  waves,  in* 


clining  at  every  instant  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  slope  of  the  effective  wave- 
surface. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  EENEWAL  OF  THE  KING'S  CROSS  STATION  ROOF. 

Ftom  "  The  Enginocr." 


The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper 
read  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft  before  the 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers*  Society, 
at  a  meeting  held  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1869. 

The  Great  Northern  passenger  termi- 
nal station  at  King's  Cross  was  opened  to 
public  traffic  in  1852,  and  its  roof  con- 
structed during  the  two  previous  years, 
and  was  at  the  time  a  work  which  crea- 
ted some  Uttle  sensation,  as  it  was  the 
largest  span  roof  of  the  laminated  type 
constructed  in  this  country. 

From  designs  of  French  roofs  it  ap- 
pears that  Colonel  Emy,  of  the  French 
Military  Engineers,  was  the  first  person 
to  draw  public  attention  to  the  subject, 
by  applying  the  system  of  the  laminated 
timber  arches  in  the  construction  of  the 
roofs  over  the  Riding  Schools  of  Marac, 
near  Bayonne,  65|  ft.  span,  and  Libourne, 
69  ft.  span,  about  the  year  1819.  They 
were  both  semicircular,  and  made  to  form 
a  complete  truss  to  support  the  covering, 
by  means  of  principal  rafters  tangential 
to  the  curves,  and  tied  to  the  semicircular 
rib  by  a  number  of  radiating  clipping 
braces.  The  ribs  were  bent  complete 
without  treenails,  and  were  maintained  in 
their  form  by  iron  stirrups  subsequently 
placed,  and  passing  round  the  whole  sys- 
tem at  intervals,  and  by  bolts  going 
through  the  laminations  in  the  interme- 
diate eipaces. 

Mr.  John  Green,  in  the  year  1827, 
made  a  design  and  model  for  a  bridge, 
with  timber  arches  resting  upon  stone 
piers.  In  1833  the  plan  was  adopted,  and 
in  1837  it  was  put  into  execution  at  the 
Ouse  Burn  Viaduct  of  the  Newcastle  and 
North  Shields  branch  of  the  North-East- 
ern  Railway. 

The  late  Joseph  Locke,  Esq.,  C.E.,  con- 
structed a  bridge  upon  the  laminated 
arch  principle  for  the  Rouen  and  Havre 
Railway  over  the  Seine  and  Epaulet,  near 
Rouen.  The  arched  ribs  of  this  bridge 
were  made  4  ft  deep  by  1  ft  6  in.  wide, 


and  formed  by  bending  16  planks  3  in. 
thick  of  Baltic  timber,  placed  concentri- 
cally over  each  other,  each  course  being 
fastened  to  those  above  and  below  it  by 
oak  treenaila  These  treenails  were  made 
to  pass  through  two  courses  of  planks  into 
the  third.  The  ribs  were  bent  upon  a 
platform  on  the  ground  to  half  the  thick- 
ness of  the  ribs,  tiiius  dispensing  with  the 
necessity  of  centring,  and  were  thus 
placed  in  position  by  a  travelling  crane, 
and  the  remaining  depth  of  the  rib  was 
completed  in  place. 

In  bridges  built  upon  this  plan  it  was 
found,  every  time  the  girders  or  ribs  de- 
flected under  moving  loads,  the  concen- 
tric layers  of  planks  detached  themselves 
slightly  from  the  layers  that  were  respec- 
tively above  and  below  them,  so  that  a 
passage  was  formed  for  the  admittance  of 
aqueous  vapors  to  the  inside  of  the  ribs, 
where  a  process  of  fermentation  or  "  wet 
rot"  rapidly  developed  itself.  The 
King's  Cross  passenger  station  was  erect- 
ed on  the  site  of  the  Small-pox  Hospital 
in  1851-2,  and  therefore  the  roof  has 
stood  about  eighteen  years — a  period 
much  longer  than  the  bridges  built  on  the 
game  plan.  The  principals  of  this  roof 
were  constructed  upon  a  platform  on  the 
ground,  to  which  chocks  were  secured  at 
intervals  of  4  ft.  to  5  ft. ;  these  were  set 
out  to  a  radius  corresponding  with  the 
innermost  layers  of  the  planks,  and  were 
secured  by  means  of  clamps  to  the  chocks. 
On  this  first  layer  a  second  series  was 
laid  and  fastened  with  3  in.  wood-screws, 
8  in.  apart,  and  again  clamped  to  the 
chocks,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  rib  was  completed,  care  being 
taken  that  all  the  planks  broke  joint. 

The  ribs  were  hoisted  to  place  by  three 
derricks,  one  placed  against  each  wall, 
and  a  third  in  the  middle  of  the  span. 
A  band  of  wrought  iron,  4  in.  by  Jin.,  was 
finally  placed  round  the  topmost  plank, 
and  bolts  passed  through  both  iron  and 
wood  about  2  ft  from  each  other  in  the 
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centre  of  the  rib.  These  laminated  ribs 
in  their  turn  support  whole  timber  pur- 
lins, which  carry  the  coyering.  As  to  the 
cause  of  decay  in  this  roof,  in  the  large 
quantity  of  timber  used  most  likely  some  of 
it  was  in  a  sappy  or  wet  state.  The  planks 
being  so  closely  packed  together,  and 
painted  over  as  soon  as  fixed,  prevented 
the  exudation  of  the  moisture  ;  and  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  as  well  as  the  vapor  and 
sulphur  from  the  locomotives  and  ineffi- 
cient ventilation,  assisted  the  fermenta- 
tion going  on  inside  the  ribs,  and  caused 
rapid  decay. 

The  scaffold  for  the  construction  of  the 
roof,  which  I  shall  now  briefly  describe, 
contains  altogether  about  14,000  cubic 
feet  of  timber,  and  the  estimated  weight 
of  it,  when  in  full  work,  and  including  all 
iron  and  weights  constantly  being  lifted, 
is  400  tons.  It  takes  about  17  minutes 
to  move  it  a  distance  of  one  bay,  or  20  ft, 
out  of  which  time  the  men  take  a  rest  of 
two  or  more  minutes.  The  large  wrought 
iron  plate  girders  are  constructed  of  such 
section  that  they  may  be  hereafter  used 
in  bridges  down  the  Ime.  The  stage  has 
been  designed  so  that  no  hindrance  is 
caused  to  the  traffic  constantly  passing 
underneath. 

The  wrought  iron  principals  or  main 
ribs  are  formed  and  accurately  curved  so 
as  to  fit  in  exactly  between  the  old  cast- 
iron  shoes  built  in  the  walls  on  each  side, 
the  cast-iron  spandrel  fillings  of  the  old 
roof  being  cut  shorter  to  suit  the  new 
wrought  iron  ribs. 

The  intermediate  ribs  or  rafters  are  of 
rolled  iron  8  in.  deep,  with  top  and  bottom 
flanges  5  in.  wide  and  i  in.  thick  all  over; 
the  lower  ends  are  fitted  with  new  cast-iron 
corbel  shoes  on  stone  templates  built  into 
the  station  wall,  and  the  upper  ends  rest 
upon  T-iron  supports  5  in.  by  2  in.  by  |  in., 
and  have  wrought  iron  brackets  riveted 
on  each  side,  which  are  also  riveted  to  the 
purlin  stiffeners. 

The  first  and  sixth  lattice  purlins  from 
the  springing  on  each  side  are  1  ft  6  in. 
deep,  and  formed  of  6  in.  by  4  in.  by  J  in. 
T-iron  flanges,  with  flat  bar  bracing  2i  in. 
by  ^  in.,  and  T-iron  stiffeners  5  in.  by  2  in. 
by  J  in.  They  are  riveted  at  each  end 
through  the  main  ribs  to  each  other,  so 
as  to  be  continuous  from  end  to  end. 
These  purlins  being  of  less  depth 
than  the  main  ribs,  the  difference  (6  in. )  is 


made  up  by  a  T-iron  support  5  in.  by 
2in.  by  |  in.  riveted  to  the  web  of  the 
principaL 

The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
purlins  on  each  side  of  the  rib  are  formed 
of  5  in.  by  4  in.  by  ^  in.  T-iron  bars,  with 
IJ  in.  tension  bars  and  IJ  in.  struts.  The 
ends  of  these  purlins  are  fixed  to  angle- 
iron  jaws  riveted  to  main  ribs,  and  to 
which  also  the  ends  of  the  tension  bars 
are  bolted. 

In  the  last  bay  at  the  north  end  the 
purlins  are  of  a  stronger  section,  and 
composed  of  6  in.  by  4  in.  by  ^  in.  T-iron 
for  the  flanges,  and  5  in.  by  2  in.  by  |  in. 
T-iron  bracing  bars  to  sustain  the  lateral 
thrust  of  the  roof,  and  the  intermediate 
rafter  in  this  bay  is  carried  over  from  wall 
to  wall. 

An  angle  iron  bar  6  in.  by  3  in.  by  2  in. 
is  riveted  to  the  top  of  the  first  purlin  on 
each  side,  and  a  ventilating  opening  form- 
ed above  it,  by  means  of  flat  bars  bent  to 
horse-shoe  shape,  and  carrying  an  angle 
iron  bar  2^  in.  by  2J  in.  by  J  in.,  to  which 
the  glazing  bars  are  riveted,  the  lat- 
ter being  inverted  T-irons  3  in.  by  If  in. 
by  I  in. 

A  double  angle  or  Z-bar  4  in.  by  2  in.  bv 
3  in.  is  riveted  on  the  top  of  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  purlins  on  each 
side,  and  to  the  main  ribs  where  they  oc- 
cur, to  which  the  glazing  bars  are  rivet- 
ed, and  are  fixed  in  their  place  so  as  to 
give  a  perfect  bed  for  carrying  the  glazing 
bars. 

An  angle  iron  bar  6  in.  by  3in.  by  J  in.  is 
riveted  along  the  top  of  the  sixth  purlin 
on  each  side,  and  to  the  main  rib  where 
they  occur,  to  which  T-iron  arched  bear- 
ers 4  in.  by  3  in.  by  J  in.  are  riveted  to  car- 
ry the  raised  portion  of  the  roof  for  ven- 
tilation. On  the  arched  bearers  longitu- 
dinal angle  irons  4  in.  by  2  in.  by  |  in.  are 
riveted  for  carrying  the  glazing  bars.  At 
the  centre  these  angle-irons  are  9  in. 
apart,  and  the  open  spaces  are  covered 
with  a  wrought  iron  capping,  No.  12,  B. 
W.  G.,  secured  by  brackets  IJ  in.  by  Jin. 
every  3  ft  3  in.  apart.  The  main  ribs 
are  20  ft.  apart,  centre  to  centre,  and 
are  hoisted  to  place  in  seven  different 
pieces,  and  the  total  weight  of  iron  work 
in  one  bay  of  20  ft  is  17  tons  3  owt.  2  qr^r 
14  lbs. 

The  whole  of  the  wrought  iron  was 
specified  to  be  of  full  scantling,  and 
capable  of  bearing  a  tensile  strain  of  at 
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least  twenty  tons  to  the  square  inch. 
All  the  plates  in  the  flanges  of  the 
ribs  are  planed  truly  square  on  each 
edge,  and  those  in  the  webs  of  the 
ribs  are  planed  at  their  butting  joints. 
The  junctions  of  bars  and  angles  and  T- 
irons  are  fitted  to  butt  truly  together. 
The  rivet  holes  throughout  were  specified 
to  be  punched  one-sixteenth  smaller  than 
required,  and  rimered  out  to  the  proper 
size  when  fitted  in  place,  and  no  drifting 
or  other  straining  of  the  iron  being  allow- 
ed under  any  circumstances.  The  rivets, 
bolts,  and  nuts  were  specified  to  be  of  iron 
cable  of  bearing  a  tensile  strain  of  at  least 
twenty-four  tons  to  the  square  inch.  The 
bending  of  angle  and  T-irons  and  the 
riveting  to  be  done  hot. 

The  whole  of  the  timber  is  of  the  very 
best  red  Riga,  thoroughly  seasoned. 

Fir    packings    with    stop    chamfered 


edges,  are  fixed  by  3  in.  by  }  in.  coach 
screws  to  the  main  and  intermediate  ribs. 
They  are  carefully  bent  to  the  curved 
portion  of  the  ribs,  and  bedded  down  in 
thick  white  lead,  those  on  top  of  the  main 
rib  being  composed  of  No.  2  wrought  and 
stop  chcunfered  packing  6  in.  by  3  in.,  and 
that  on  interme^ate  rib  being  9  in.  by  3  in., 
also  wrought  stop  chamfered. 

The  roof,  for  its  whole  length,  and  to 
the  height  of  the  first  purlin  on  each 
side,  is  covered  with  IJin.  vnroughi— one 
side  grooved,  tongued  and  chamfered — 
red  Biga,  boarding  securely  nailed  down 
to  the  packings  described  above;  and  a 
vnrought  one-side  fascia  11  in.  by  IJ  in. 
with  chamfered  edge,  and  scribed  between 
the  main  and  intermediate  ribs,  is  fixed 
against  the  brickwork  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boarding  along  each  side  on  the  in- 
side of  the  roof. 


BAILWAY  BRIDGE   AT   HAVRE  DE  GRACE. 

Fr  xn  **  Tbe  American  Bailw&y  Times." 


One  of  the  finest  and  most  substantial 
examples  of  American  railway  bridge  con- 
struction of  the  present  day,  is  to  be  seen 
at  Havre  De  Grace,  where  the  Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  railway 
crosses  the  Susquehanna  river.  The 
transit  was  formerly  conducted  with 
train  ferry  boats,  which  were  frequently 
exposed  to  danger  upon  their  passage, 
the  river  at  this  point  being  about  3,300 
ft.  in  width.  The  bridge  which  was  con- 
structed from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Parker, 
C.  E.,  is  of  timber,  mainly  on  the  Howe 
principle  of  truss.  It  consists  of  twelve 
spans  of  250  ft.  9  in.  in  the  clear,  and 
a  draw  span  of  174  ft.  9  in.  The  total 
length  between  the  abutment  piers  is 
3,273  ft.  9  in.  The  superstructure  is  sup- 
ported by  thirteen  piers  built  of  stone 
laid  in  cement,  with  caissons  of  boiler 
plate  which  reach  to  a  short  height 
above  the  line  of  the  floating  ice.  From 
this  point  the  piers  are  finished  with 
dressed  masonry  laid  in  courses.  The 
draw  pier  is  circular  and  is  24  ft.  8  in.  in 
diameter  at  the  top  of  the  caisson.  The 
other  piers  are  each  35  ft.  4  in.  in  length, 
and  8  ft  in  width  at^the  top  of  the  caissons, 
and  have  a  width  of  7  ft.  3  in.  at  the  top 
of  the  masonry.    Besides  the  piers  which 


carry  the  superstructure,  there  are  at  the 
draw  span  two  guard  piers,  one  above 
and  one  below,  and  which  serve  to  pro- 
tect the  draw  pier  from  injury,  and  aid 
ships  in  passing.  The  unstable  nature  of 
some  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  to- 
gether with  the  unusual  depth  of  the 
water,  and  the  occasional  violence  of  the 
ice  freshets  at  the  point  where  the  biidge 
is  carried  across,  has  surrounded  the 
work  with  many  engineering  difficulties. 
The  method  adopted  in  constructing  the 
piers  was  specially  resolved  upon  in  order 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case, 
and  the  results  have  been  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  The  masonry  was  laid  with- 
in wrought  iron  water-tight  caissons, 
which  were  fastened  to  timber  platforms 
and  lowered  gradually  as  the  building  of 
the  masonry  progressed  on  to  a  prepared 
foundation  of  pUes.  In  some  instances, 
the  lowering  was  assisted  by  scr  ews  ;  in 
others  the  work  was  guided  to  the  hot* 
torn  by  temporary  guide  pilea  One  of 
the  piers  was  lowered  by  means  of  six  3^ 
in.  screws,  56  ft  in  length,  to  a  pile  foun- 
dation in  water  generaUy  over  40  ft  deep. 
The  cost  of  this  fii^e  structure  was  nearly 
jS400,000,  and,  considering  it  is  only  a 
single-way  bridge,  wood-built,  and  on  a 
line  of  nulway  only  100  miles  in  lengthy 
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this  is  a  yery  large  amount  But  the 
public  are  great  gainers  by  it,  inasmuch 
as  the  time  of  travel  is  greatly  shortened 
between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  as 
^ell  as  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
danger  which  previously  existed  in  the 
old  ferry  passage.  It  occupied  a  thou- 
sand men  four  years  in  constructing,  and, 
considering  all  the  engineering  difficulties 
encountered  and  successfully  overcome, 
as  well  as  the  convenience  afforded  to 
the  public  by  the  bridge,  we  may  pro- 
nounce it  one  of  the  leading  engineering 
works  of  the  age. 

The  above  from  the  London  "  Mechanics' 
Magazine"  pays  a  handsome  tribute  to  the 
engineering  skill  shown  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  bridge  ;    but  we    seriously 


hope  that  this  particular  bridge  will 
be  the  last  wooden  bridge  in  the 
United  States  of  any  considerable 
size  for  railway  purposes,  that  our 
contemporary  will  have  an  opportunity 
for  commenting  upon.  The  adoption  of 
so  perishable  a  material  in  lieu  of  iron, 
we  think  will  be  found  a  great  mistake 
— not  a  mistake  of  the  engineer,  per- 
haps, because  probably  the  material  of 
the  superstructure  was  dictated  by 
others,  or  by  considerations  over  which 
he  had  no  control  We  trust  the  use 
of  wood  in  the  construction  of  long 
railway  bridges  is  past  For  ultimate 
economy,  and  for  safety,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion which  has  not  been  settled  in  favor 
of  iron. 


BELATIVE  ILLUMINATING  POWEB  OF  DIFFEBENT  SUBSTANCES. 


From  <*  The  Practical  Hecbanic't  Journal." 


Taking  as  the  unit  of  comparison  the 
light  given  forth  by  the  consumption  in 
the  usual  form  of  lamp  of  one  imperial 
gallon  of  Young's  parafine  oil.  Dr.  Frank- 
land  has  stated  that  to  produce  the  same 
quantity  of  Ught  1.26  gallons  of  petroleum 
{Le,  natural  oil)  must  be  consumed.  That 
also  a  total  of  light  equal  to  either  of  the 
above  is  produced  in  burning  by  18.6  lbs. 
avoir,  of  paraffine  candles,  22.9  lbs.  avoir,  of 
sperm  candles,  26.4  lbs.  avoir,  of  bleached 
wax  candles,  27.6  lbs.  avoir,  of  stearine 
candles,  or  39  lbs.  of  tallow  candles.  The 
great  economy  of  those  liquid  hydrocar- 
bons is  sufficiently  evident,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  deficiencies  in 
luminiferous  power  of  the  candles  is  due 
in  great  part  to  their  being  candles,  a^d 
not  liquids  burning  with  the  advantages 
of  a  lamp. 

But  even  this  is  not  all  that  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  liquids.  The  light-giving 
power  of  candles  scarcely  admits  of  any 
material  improvement, — to  increase  the 
Ught  is  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
heat  of  the  flame,  which  is  to  swill  and 
waste  the  substance  of  the  candle. 
In  the  liquids,  however,  there  is  no 
mechanical  or  chemical  difficulty  in  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  light,  to  an  ex- 
tent of  which  we  venture  to  say  no  clear 
notion  has  yet  been  formed,  by  employing 
oxygen  wholly  or  partly  in  place  of  atmo- 
spheric air  as  the  supporter  of  the  flame. 


Now  that  oxygen  can  readily  be  obtain* 
ed  by  means  of  permanganate  of  lime  at 
a  price  low  enough  to  admit  of  its  do- 
mestic use,  we  do  not  know  of  a  more  fruit- 
ful-looking speculation  for  those  engaged 
in  the  improvement  of  instruments  of 
illumination  than  to  devise  a  paraffine 
oil-burning  portable  lamp,  with  a  port- 
able supply  of  compressed  oxygen, 
to  burn  a  known  number  of  hours. 
The  danger  of  using  such  a  lamp, 
once  properly  constructed,  would  pro- 
bably be  less  than  that  of  the  common 
camphene  or  petroleum  lamps  of  the 
shops ;  for  most  of  the  accidents  have 
arisen  from  awkwardness  in  upset- 
ting these  lamps  in  filling  or  lighting 
them,  or  with  the  oil-cans  in  filling. 
With  oxy-paraffine  oil  lamps,  the  whole 
lamp  should  be  delivered  at  th^  house  of 
the  consumer  ready  for  use,  and  as  with 
its  oxygen  reservoir  it  would  be  heavier 
and  more  bulky  than  the  present  lamps, 
so  would  it  be  safer  as  to  upsetting,  and 
accidents  while  filling  put  an  end  to.  The 
same  objections  as  against  the  blinding 
intensity  of  the  focus  of  hght  in  oxy-hydro- 
carbon  lights  as  respects  their  use  in 
pubUc  places,  do  not  apply  to  their  use  in 
apartments,  where  the  light  may  and 
ought  always  to  be  above  the  eye  and 
shaded. 

When  we  consider  what  is  done  easily, 
habitually,  and  at  a  profit^  in  Pans,  in  de- 
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Hvering  about  that  city  aerated  water  in 
**  siphons  "  or  gazogene  bottles,  and  also 
frozen  oaraffas,  i.e.,  bottles  of  common 
water  solidified  into  a  block  for  cooling 
other  water  or  liquors,  of  which  alone  half 
a  million  caraffas  are  said  to  be  circulated 
daily  in  summer  time  in  Paris,  we  see  suf- 
ficient indications  of  what  may  be  done  at 
a  profit  in  supplying  from  central  depots 
other  domestic  implements,  such  as  those 
for  giving  light      It  no  doubt  will  occur 
to  every  one  that  such  a  project  would 
find  a  powerful  competitor  in  the  existing 
gas  companies  ;  these  companies,  however, 
do,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  as  long  as 
they  can  in  their  old  jog-trot ;  they  give, 
in  London  at  least,  gas  of  miserably  bad  il- 
luminating power,  and  are  not  Hkely  to  at- 
tempt any  radical  methods  of  making  it 
more  luminiferous  in  the  houses  of  the  con- 
sumers.  It  does  not  follow  that,  although 
xiheap  as  gas,  such  as  it  is,  may  relatively 
be  yet,  measured  by  the  light  aflforded  for 
20s.  sterling,  paraffine  oil,  well  burnt  with 
oxygen,  might  not  give  the  same  light 
much  cheaper.      This  much  is  certain, 
that  it  would  afford  whatever  illumination 
could  be  needed,  in  a  far  more  wholesome 
way  than  it  is  obtained  by  the  consumer 
of  London  gas.      How  it  is  that  public 
checks  and  counter  checks,  and  all  the  ap- 
paratus of  pubhc  ofiicers  paid  for  testing 
and  reporting  upon  the  qualities  of  our 
London  gas,  seem  to  be  costly  methods  of 
finding  berths  for  officials  whose  reports 
have  no  result,  and  indeed  seem  to  be 
generally  of  the  mildest  and  most  "  how 
not  to  do  it "  character,  we  are  too  much 
outsiders  to  know  or  even  guess.      But 
from  unhappy  personal  experience  we  can 
(through  the  winter)  testify  that  the  gas 
suppUed  to  London  and  to  the  south  side 
in  particular,  is  such  as  ought  not  be  tole- 
rated for  ^  day,  and  such  as  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  Paris  or  Berlin,  nor  indeed  in 
any  capital  but  London,  where  genuine 
municipal  jurisdiction  and  real  action  in 
such  matters  seems  to  be  a  succession  of 
costly  shams  ;  or  in  New  York,  where  it 
is  said  to  be  so  corrupt  that  bribery  is 
the  rule  and    can  do  what  it    pleases. 
Possibly,  something  of  the  sort  even  here 
is  not  unknown  to  gas  manufacturers,  and 
certain  revelations  of  a  year  or  two  ago 
as  to   the  surveillance  of  gas  company 
directors  over  their  own  employes,  were 
not  calculated  to  add  confidence  to  the 
pubhc  as  to  what  goes  on  to  influence  the 


character  of  the  final  product  which 
reaches  their  parlor  gas-burners.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  London  gas  at  the 
south  side,  and  we  beUeve  it  is  no  better 
in  other  quarters  (unless  in  exceptional 
cases  and  at  exceptional  prices),  is  so 
loaded  with  impurities  that  silver  plate 
left  out  upon  a  sideboard  is  tarnished 
brown  in  a  single  night  of  damp  weather, 
and  within  a  fortnight  in  winter  becomes 
absolutely  black  with  sulphuret  of  silver 
deposit,  while  the  ammonia  present  is 
sufficient  to  eat  through  and  through  any 
thin  pieces  of  brasswork  exposed  above 
the  gas  flames,  in  a  very  few  months ; 
gilding  also  is  rapidly  and  irremediably 
tarnished  by  action  upon  the  alloy  in  the 
gold,  as  the  microscope  proves. 

To  prattle  of  sanitary  care  for  the 
pubhc,  and  yet  leave,  or  rather  compel 
them,  for  they  have  no  remedy,  to  breathe 
the  air  of  rooms  in  which  such  gas  as  this 
is  consumed  and  such  products  evolved, 
is  monstrously  absurd.  Were  the  pubhc 
once  assured  that  they  could  obtain  good 
and  ample  hght  from  paraffine,  which  holds 
neither  sulphur  nor  nitrogen  compounds, 
to  damage  their  health  and  their  prop- 
erty, and  at  a  cost  not  much  exceeding 
that  of  coal  gas,  for  equal  yields  of  Hgh^ 
it  would  soon  go  hard  with  the  present 
gas-making  interests  and  gas-supervising 
philosophers,  or  all  of  them  would  have 
to  mend  their  ways. 


TREATMENT  Or  THE  SeWAOE  OP  THE  ClTY  OF 
Eheims. — ^MM.  Houzeau,  Deviideis,  and 
Holden,  in  a  lengthy  paper  in  "Les 
Mondes,''  detail  the  results  of  a  series  of 
experiments  made  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale  to  form  a  proper  opinion  as  to 
value  and  permanent  apphcabihty.  The 
processes  which  have  been  applied  are: 
(1)  Treatment  with  sulphate  of  iron  and 
hme ;  (2)  treatment  with  lignite  and 
Ume;  (3)  treatment  with  small  coal  (dust, 
rather)  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  iron  and  lime.  The  two  first  processess 
yield  a  manure;  the  last  a  fuel  The  city 
of  Bheims  is  situated  on  and  near  the 
banks  of  the  Yesle,  and  contains,  exclu- 
sive of  the  large  garrison,  a  population  of 
about  61,000  inhabitants.  According  to  a 
report  of  M.  Maridort,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  this  place,  the  process,  by 
means  of  the  use  of  lignite,  is  a  complete 
succesa 
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MANUFACTUBE  OF  WHITE  LEAD. 

From  "  The  Mechanics'  Ifagazine." 


"White  lead  is  generally  manufactured 
in  England  by  placing  the  metal  over 
earthenware  pots  containing  an  acid,  pil- 
ing them  up  in  layers  and  covering  them 
over  with  spent  tan.  An  improvement 
upon  this  somewhat  slow  process  has  been 
patented  by  Mr.  Joseph  M£yor,  of  Middle- 
sex, in  conjunction  with  Mr.  W.  Wright 
and  Mr.  G.  H.  Jones.  The  invention  con- 
sists in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  in 
closed  chambers,  heated  artificially,  and 
without  the  employment  of  spent  tan  or 
earthenware  pots.  The  necessary  vapors 
and  gases  are  fed  into  the  chambers  con- 
taining the  compounds  to  be  converted 
into  white  lead.  The  invention  further 
relates  to  the  uses  of  the  vapors  and  gases 
under  pressure  in  a  closed  chamber,  al- 
though the  white  lead  can  be  produced 
by  this  invention  without  the  gases  and 
vapors  being  submitted  to  pressure,  but 
more  time  is  necessary. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture embraces  independent  apparatus 
for  freeing  the  vapors  and  gases  and  for 
regulating  their  supply,  and  for  keeping 
the  le€ul  in  continuous  circulation  through 
the  closed  chambers.  This  is  accompHsh- 
ed  by  revolving  surfaces  inside  a  chamber 
actuated  by  machinery,  upon  which  sur- 
face the  lead  is  placed.  The  invention 
further  consists  in  a  method  of  treating 
the  white  lead,  when  produced,  so  as  to 
decompose  and  remove  any  remaining 
acetic  compound  and  replace  the  necessity 
of  washing  the  material  This  is  accom- 
pHshed  by  currents  of  heated  vapor  or 
gases  and  air  brought  in  contact  with  the 
material  in  the  closed  chambers,  and  cir- 
culating through  them  in  contact  with  the 
materials,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  any 
superfluous  compounds.  They  can,  how- 
ever, be  washed  and  finished  in  the  ordin- 
ary way.  The  article  thus  manufactured 
is  completed  by  any  of  the  well-known 
methods. 

In  our  engraving  Fig.  1  represents  cham- 
bers constructed  for  carrying  out  the  first 
part  of  this  invention.  AA^  represents 
the  chambers  ;  B  B  the  wall ;  C  C  the  roof ; 
and  D  the  separating  wall.  These  cham- 
bers are  shown  with  different  arrange- 
ments of  the  shelves,  for  causing  the  gases 
to  circulate  perfectly  and  to  permeate  in 


a  complete  manner  the  lead  under  process 
of  conversion  into  white  lead.  The  cham- 
ber A  has  shelves,  a  a,  made  of  any  suitable 
material,  so  disposed  as  to  cause  the  vapors 
and  gases  to  circulate  in  the  direction 
shown  by  the  arrows,  as  well  as  to  per- 
meate directly  through  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  or  vice  verm.  The  second  cham- 
ber, A  ,  shows  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  circulation  is  effected  longitudinally. 
Steam  is  supplied  to  these  chambers  both 
for  heating  and  for  furnishing  moisture  by 
the  pipes,  b  b,  shown  in  the  chamber  A.  cc 
are  the  flues,  so  contrived  as  to  cause  the 
heated  gases  circulating  through  them  to 
pass  through  several  chambers  or  through 
one  only,  or  to  the  chimney,  d,  without 
.passing  upwards  through  the  chambers, 
the  course  of  the  currents  of  heated  gases 
being  regulated  by  the  dampers  shown  in 
the  flues,  c  c.  The  lead  is  placed  upon  the 
shelves,  a  a.  The  vapor  of  water  and  am- 
monia and  acids  and  gases  generated  from 
carbonaceous  materials  for  furnishing  car- 
bonic acid  are  fed  into  the  chambers,  A  A^ 
Ihe  mode  of  providing  the  necessary 
carbonic  gases  to  the  chambers  is  as  fol- 
lows :  C^  is  a  charcoal  or  fuel  burner  and 
furnace,  made  so  as  to  be  self-feeding  by 
the  upper  box,  D^  D^,  and  provided  with 
a  supply  pipe,  E,  by  which  the  combustion 
may  be  sustained  by  pressure  from  a  fan. 
F  is  an  oxidizing  valve,  which  regulates 
the  air  admitted  for  effecting  the  combus- 
tion of  the  fuel.  The  products  of  this 
combustion  pass  under  and  through  the 
boiler,  H,  by  the  internal  flue,  G.  The  pro- 
ducts, after  passing  through  the  boiler, 
pass  under  the  vessels  for  generating  the 
gases.  One  of  these  generators  is  shown 
at  L.  M  is  a  pouring  pipe  ;  N  is  an  exit 
pipe  ;  K  a  steam  pipe  adapted  to  the  gen- 
erator. By  the  generator  gases  can  be 
made  and  sent  to  the  chambers,  A  A*  by 
the  pipe,  N.  P  represents  an  auxiliary 
exit  or  chimney  used  as  a  by-pass  when 
necessary,  as  when  the  combustion  is 
needed  in  the  fumace,C  ^ ,  and  the  products 
are  not  wanted  to  circulate  through  the 
chambers,  A  A*;  c/  is  the  working  chimney, 
which  receives  the  products  from  the 
chambers  by  either  of  the  valves,  c^  c^  for 
sealing  the  chambers  when  required  ;  I  is 
the  main  steam  pipe. 
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The  mode  of  operating  is  as  follows: — 
The  lead,  which  is  prepared  so  as  to  ex- 
pose a  large  amount  of  surface,  is  placed 
on  the  shelves  in  the  chambers;  the 
chambers  are  then  dosed,  and  heated  to 
a  temperature  of  about  120  deg.  to  140 
deg.  Fahr.  Steam  is  then  directed  into 
the  chambers  so  as  to  convert  a  portion 
of  the  metal  into. hydrated  oxide  or  oxide; 
this  is  continued  for  from  ten  to  twenty 
hours.  The  chambers  being  raised  to  a 
temperature  of  about  120  deg.  to  140  deg. 
Fahr.,  the  next  step  is  to  generate  vapors 
in  the  generator,  tj.  Tl^se  vapors  are 
conducted  by  the  pipe,  N,  to  the  unper 
part  of  (the  chambers  at  O.  In  uiese 
operations  a  sub-salt  of  lead  is  produced 
upon  the  lead  in  the  chamber.  The  next 
step  is  to  treat  the  lead  with  carbonic 
acid.  This  gas  is  prepared  in  the  fuel 
burner,  C  ^,  and  is  fed  mto  the  chambers 
and  caused  to  circulate  regularly  in  con- 
tact with  the  materials  so  as  to  convert 
the  sub-salts  inte  carbonate  of  lead.  Dur- 
ing the  conversion  of  the  lead  in  these 
stages  of  the  operation,  the  temperature 
of  uie  chamber  is  preserved  at  about  140 
deg.  Fahr.,  and  the  successive  steps  of 
the  operation  are  repeated,  care  being 
exercised  te  regulate  the  supply  of 
steam  so  as  not  to  wash  the  lead  nor  to 
have  it  in  too  dry  a  stete  for  treatment 
unta  the  whole  is  converted  inte  white 
lead. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  arrangement  of  a  pres- 
sure chamber,  A,  fitted  with  valves,  E  E, 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  pressure 
within.  B  B  are  pipes  for  circulating 
sjjpam  from  a  boiler,  or  hot  air  and  gases 
from  the  fuel  burner,  C,  and  forming  also 
the  shelves  or  supports  for  the  lead. 
These  pipes  communicate  with  the  chim- 
ney at  D,  which  is  provided  with  a  step 
valve,  O,  so  that  the  producto  of  combus- 
tion, after  passing  through  the  pipes  of 
the  chambc^  and  heating  it,  can  be  forced 
into  the  interior  of  the  chamber  and 
brought  in  contact  with  the  lead,  and 
thus  after  being  employed  as  a  means  of 
heating  the  chamber  when  the  same  is 
heated  by  the  gases  from  the  fuel  burner 
G,  these  gases  are  utilized  in  the  decom- 
position of  the  sub-salts  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  white  lead;  the  heated  gases,  how- 
ever, may  be  employed  for  heating  pur- 
poses alone,  and  carbonic  add  supplied 
to  the  chamber  from  some  independent 
source  in  a  heated  condition  or  not.    Fig. 
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8  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  shelves 
in  the  chambers  so  as  to  cause  circulation 
of  the  gases  within  it,  the  course  of  these 
currents  being  at  right  angles  to  those 
within  the  hoUow  shelves  or  pipes  through 
which  the  heating  current  passes,  and  on 
which  the  lead  or  its  compound  is  placed. 
The  mode  of  operating  is  the  same  in  the 
pressure  chambers  as  that  already  de- 
scribed. 

When  circulating  chambers  are  em- 
ployed, in  which  the  metal  is  kept  in  mo- 
tion, the  inventors  have  two  cylinders, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5;  the  inner  one, 
which  contains  the  lead,  is  made  to 
rotete.  It  is  a  cylindrical  vessel,  B,  with 
a  number  of  radial  shelves  or  gratingfs  on 
which  the  lead  is  placed.  These  <mam- 
bers  are  all  fitted  in  a  similar  manner  to 
those  we  have  already  described,  and  are 
fed  vnth  gases  or  vapors  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  whole  of  the  chambers 
have  air-tight  doors  or  openings  for 
charging  and  discharging  materials  in 
manufacture. 

White  lead  so  manufactured  can  be 
finished  in  the  usual  manner  by  washing, 
grinding,  ete.,  but  the  inventors  treat 
their  producte  in  a  novel  manner  and  on  a 
new  principle.  They  decompose  any  salts 
of  lead  remaining  other  than  those  pro- 
per to  white  lead,  and  this  they  accom- 
plish as  follows: — ^They  pass  into  the 
chambers  when  conteining  the  lead  com- 
pounds produced  in  manufacture,  ammo- 
niacal  compounds,  and  so  decompose  any 
remaining  salts  of  lead  other  than  those 
proper  to  white  lead.  After  this  treat- 
ment they  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
chamber  and  ito  contents  so  as  to  remove 
the  ammoniacal  compound  so  formed,  and 
thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  washing.  The 
lead  is  afterwards  finished  and  prepared 
for  general  uses  in  the  customary  manner. 
White  lead  manufactured  according  ta 
this  invention  is  said  to  be  free  from  all 
contamination,  and  is  pure  white  lead. 
The  process  relieves  the  operation  from 
ite  present  dangerous  tendencies,  the 
workmen  are  never  exposed  to  any  dan- 
gerous or  deadly  fumes,  nor  is  there  any 
chance  of  loss  of  material  in  the  process 
of  manufacture.  Time  is  also  economized, 
the  usual  period  required  being  about 
three  months,  whereas  the  inventors  stete 
that  they  can  fully  operate  upon  lead  so 
as  to  convert  it  into  white  lead  in  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-eight  days,  according 
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to  the  substance  of  the  material  operated 
upon,  and  in  a  pressure  chamber  they 
can  produce  it  in  even  less  time. 

Professor  E.  Y.  Gturdner,  of  Bemers 
College,  Oxford  street,  has  practically  car- 
ried out  this  patent  in  aU  its  bearings,  and 
his  exhaustive  report  is  now  before  us. 
Upon  all  points  the  Professor  obtained  the 
most  satisfactory  results,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  extracts  from  his  report : 
'*  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state,  from  my  ex- 
perience in  these  experiments,  which  I 
would  observe  are  not  laboratory  experi- 
ments but  practical  operations  (tne  cham- 
ber fully  worked  out  being  4  ft  by  2  ft.  6 
in.  by  2  ft  6  in.,  and  containing  3  cwt  of 
lead),  that  white  lead  could  be  made  by 
Major's  process  in  28  days — {.e.,  if  the 
process  were  weU  conducted  day  and  night 
unceasingly,  and  no  time  lost  in  raising 
the  heat  of  the  chambers  day  by  day,  as 
has  been  unavoidably  the  case  in  ^ese 


experiments.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that 
the  conduct  of  this  process  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  say  of  500  or  1,000  tons,  would 
show  even  more  ^vorable  results,  and  af- 
ford means  of  large  and  economical  reduc- 
tions in  the  cost  of  manufacture."  Con- 
cerning the  finishing  process, the  Professor 
writes  :  "  According  to  the  plan  at  present 
pursued  in  making  and  finishing  white 
lead,  the  material  from  the  converting 
vessels  being  washed  and  ground,  the  cost 
is  about  $7  per  ton.  By  uds  process  (ac- 
cording to  Major's  patent)  the  converted 
material  is  treated  with  vapor  of  ammonia, 
so  that  any  remaining  acetate  is  decom- 
posed ;  the  salts  of  ammonia  thus  formed 
are  then  removed  by  currents  of  heated 
air,  or  by  su^rheated  steam.  This  newly 
improved  finishing  process,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, is  completed  without  removing 
the  converted  material  from  the  chambers 
in  which  it  has  been  treated." 


BATLWAY  BEAKES. 

Flrom  "Ifngineerlng." 


A  railway  train  moving  at  a  speed  of 
60  miles  per  hour,  or  b8  ft.  per  second, 
has  the  same  velocity  as  a  bodv  would 
acquire  in  falling  freely  from  a  height  of 
120.25  ft;  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
change  the  direction  of  its  motion  so 
that  it  should  be  projected  directly  up- 
wards, it  would,  if  not  checked  by  fric- 
tional  or  other  resistances  apart  from  that 
of  gravity,  rise  vertically  to  the  height 
just  mentioned  before  coming  to  a  state 
of  rest  In  other  words,  for  each  pound 
of  the  train's  weight  there  are  120.25  foot- 
pounds of  "  work  "  which  must  be  expend- 
ed, either  in  overcoming  the  frictional 
resistance  caused  by  the  brakes,  or  in 
some  other  way,  before  the  train  can  be 
brought  to  a  stand.  Again,  a  train  mov- 
ing at  a  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour,  or  44 
ft  per  second,  has  the  same  velocity  as  a 
body  would  acquire  in  falHng  from  a 
height  of  30.06  ft.;  and  there  are  therefore 
but  30.06  foot-pounds  of  "  work  "  stored 
up  in  it  for  each  pound  of  its  weight,  and 
the  work  to  be  done  in  stoppmg  it  is  thus 
only  one-fourth  of  that  required  in  the 
first  example.  The  work  to  be  done  in 
stopping  a  railwav  train,  in  fact,  varies,  as 
is — or  ought  to  be — well  known,  as  the 
aquare  of  the  speed  at  which  it  is  moving; 


and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importajQce  that  in  all  experiments 
made  to  be  determine  the  relative  value 
of  different  railway  brakes,  the  speed  at 
which  the  train  is  moving  when  the 
brake  is  applied  should  be  known  exact- 
ly, and  not  merely  guessed  at,  as  happens 
in  but  too  many  instances. 

The  manner  in  which  a  slight  error  in 
the  determination  of  the  speed  at  thd 
time  the  brake  is  applied  will  totally  de- 
stroy the  value  of  the  results  obtained,  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  subjoined  table.  In 
this  table  the  first  column  shovrs  the 
speed  of  the  train  in  miles  per  hour;  the 
second  column  the  equivalent  velocity  in 
feet  per  second;  and  the  third  column 
the  height,  in  feet,  from  which  a  body 
must  fcdl  freely  in  order  to  acquire  the 
velocity  given  in  the  preceding  columns. 
If  now  it  was  possible  to  apply  to  a  rail- 
way train  in  motion  a  steady  resisting 
force  equal  to  its  own  weight,  this  would  be 
equivalent  to  changing  the  direction  of 
its  motion  to  a  vertical  one,  and  the  train 
would  be  brough  to  a  state  of  rest  after 
having  passed  through  a  8j>ace  equal  to 
the  height  given  in  the  third  column  of 
the  table.  Practically,  however,  it  is  im- 
possible to  oppose  such  a  reostanoe  as 
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this  to  file  motion  of  a  railway  train — at 
all  events  on  ordinary  railways — and  the 
most  tiiat  can  be  done  (unless  the  engine 
is  reversed  and  steam  admitted  against 
the  pistons)  is  to  employ  continaous 
brakes,  and  apply  brake  blocks  to  all  the 
wheels  of  the  train  simaltaneously,  the 
presBure  of  the  blocks  bein^  regulated  bo 
that  the  wheels,  althongh  just  on  the 
point  of  skidding,  are  not  actually  skid- 
ded.   Even  this  result  could  not  be  ob- 


tained— ^nnlesa  accidentally — in  regnlar 
worldng,  for  of  oourse  the  pressure  which 
would  prodnco  skidding  of  the  wheels  in 
one  state  of  the  rails  would  not  do  so  in 
another,  and,  moreover,  no  system  of  con- 
tinuous brakes  would  enable  the  pressure 
of  each  brake  block  on  ite  wheel  to  be 
accurately  adjusted  according  to  the  load 
that  wheel  might  be  carrying  at  the  time 
of  the  brake  being  applied. 

Practically,  however,  we  may  assume 
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that,  unless  the  rails  are  in  a  very 
"  greasy"  state,  the  use  gf  a  good  svstem 
of  continuous  brake  applied  to  ul  the 
i^eels  of  a  train  will  give  a  retarding 
force  equal  to  one-fifth  the  weight  of 
the  latter,  while  if  the  brake-blocks  are 
apphed  to  half  the  wheels  only,  the  re- 
tarding force  will  equal  one-tenth  of  the 
weight  of  the  traiu,  and  so  on;  the  varia- 
tion in  these  amouute  due  to  atmospheric 
resistance  being  disregarded  in  the  fol- 
lowing calculations,  as  their  consideration 
would  only  lead  to  tmnecessary  complica- 
tions. Tlus  being  the  case,  let  us  now 
■ee  how  an  error  in  determining  the  speed 
at  the  moment  the  brake  is  applied,  will 
effect  the  result  obtained.  If  a  train  is 
subjected  to  a  retarding  force  equal  to 
one-fifth  of  its  own  weight,  the  space 
through  which  it  will  pass  before  being 
brought  to  a  state  of  rest  will  be  five 
times  as  great  as  if  the  retarding  force 
was  eqoal  to  the  weight  of  the  tnun;  or, 
in   other  wordi^   tlw  distanco  it  will 


traverse  will  be  five  times  that  placed 
opposite  the  corresponding  speed  in  the 
the  third  column  of  our  table;  or  will  be 
equal  to  that  found  in  the  eighth  column 
>f  the  latter.  This  space  is  the  minimum 
distance  in  which  a  train  running  on  a 
level  line  could  be  brought  to  a  stand  by 
a  resistance  equal  to  one-fifth  of  its 
weight;  and  in  practice  the  distance  run 
by  the  train  before  the  stoppage  is  effect- 
ed will  always  be  greater  than  this,  on  ac- 
count of  the  time  lost  in  causing  the  brake 
blocks  to  exert  the  requisite  pressure 
upon  the  wheels.  The  more  perfect  the 
arrangement  of  the  brake  the  less  this 
loss  of  time  is;  and  in  comparative  trials, 
therefore,  it  is  ofimportauceto  determine 
this  loss  accnrately;  but,  as  we  shall  now 
show,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain 
this  loss  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  nn- 
less  the  observers  hare  a  precise  laiowl< 
edge  of  the  speed  at  which  the  train  is 
moving. 

For  instance,   let   us    mppose  that  a 
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train,  moying  at  the  rate  of  55  miles  per 
hour  on  a  level,  to  be  brought  to  stand 
after  having  nm  a  distance  of  1,000  ft 
past  the  point  at  which  the  brake  was 
applied,  the  brake  being  so  constructed 
as  to  bring  into  action  a  retarding  force 
equal  to  one-fifth  the  weight  of  the  train. 
Keferring  to  our  table,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  train,  moving  at  55  miles  per  hour. 


resistance  equal  to  one-fifth  its  weight; 
and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  in  the  case 
supposed  in  our  example  the  train  must 
have  run  1,000—505.6=4944  ft.  before 
the  brake  was  brought  into  action.*  The 
speed  of  55  miles  per  hour  is  equal  to 
80.7  ft.  per  second,  and  the  time  lost  in 

494.4 

applying  the  brake  would  thus  be  — -  = 

6. 12  second&  Let  us  suppose  now  that  the 
observers  in  the  case  we  are  imagining, 
instead  of  taking  the  speed  of  the  train  at 
its  correct  amount,  namely,  55  miles  per 
hour,  had  estimated  it  at  60  miles  per 
hour,  equal  to  88  ft  per  second.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  distance  to  be 
set  down  as  that  which  would  be  run  by 
the  train  against  a  resistance  equal  to 
one-fifth  its  weight  would  be— as  wiU  be 
seen  from  the  table — 601.7  ft.,  and  this 
distance  subtracted  from  the  1,000  ft. 
leaves  398.3  ft  as  the  distance  run  by  the 
train  before  the  brake  was  got  fairly  to 
work;  while,  the  speed  being  supposed 
to  be  88  ft  per  second,  the  time  corre- 
sponding to  this  distance  will  be  — -  = 

oo 

4.52  seconds,  or  about  27  per  cent  less 
than  what  we  have  shown  to  be  the  real 
time.  At  lower  speeds  than  those  we 
have  chosen  for  our  examples  a  mistake 
to  the  extent  of  5  miles  per  hour  in  esti- 
mating the  speeds  would  lead  to  still  more 
sjrious  errors,  as  our  table  clearly  shows. 
In  the  foregoing  examples  we  have  as- 
sumed— ^for  the  purpose  of  showing  more 
clearly  the  influence  of  an  error  in  the 
determination  of  the  speed — that  the  re- 
tarding force  of  the  brake  was  equal  to 
one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  train;  and 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  how,  in 


•■  l3  this  and  the  following  calculation  we  have,  for  the 
.p\]rp.>3e  of  simplifying  niatters,  sapposed  that  the  pressure  of 
the  braice-bioolu  is  applied  to  the  wheels  saddenlf ,  instead 
of  gradually.  In  reality  the  bralce-bloclcs  begin  to  exercise 
a  retarding  force  fh>m  the  time  they  first  tou^  the  wheels, 
tti9  force  becoming  greater  as  the  pressure  applied  to  the 
bioclcs  becomos  more  intense;  but  in  our  examjries  we  haye 
supposed  the  ttHl  pressure  to  be  exerted  at  once,  and  that 
thero  is  no  retarding  force  until  this  pressure  is  attained.        | 


practice,  the  amount  of  retarding  force 
actually  applied  can  be  correctly  ascer- 
tained, it  being  premised  that  in  order  to 
do  this  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
train  should  be  fitted  with  an  accurate 
speed  indicator.  This  being  the  case,  let 
the  brake  be  applied,  and  after  it  is  f&irlj 
in  action,  and  the  train  becoming  retard- 
ed, let  the  speed,  on  passing  some  defi- 


would  run  505.6  ft.  against  an  opposing  nite  object,  be  accurately  noted.      This 


being  done,  and  the  distance  run   by  the 

train  past  this    object    before    stopping 

being  subsequenty  measured,  we  have  ^3 

the  elements  for  calculating  the  retarding 

force.    Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  the 

speed  of  the  train  on  passing  the  object, 

to  have  been  30  miles  per  hour,  and  the 

distance   subsequently  run  200  ft,  then 

referring  the  table  (tmrd  column)  we  find 

the  distance  which  would  have  been  run, 

if     the     retarding     force     had      been 

equal  to  the  weifi^ht  of  the  train,  would 

have  been  30.06  ft.,  and  dividing  200  ft 

200 

by  this  we  ge*  ^5^  =  6.65,  or  the  retar  J- 
ing  force  must  have  been  equal  to 


6.65 


equal  to  15.037  per  cent  oT  the  weight  of 
the  train.  If  the  train  should  be  running 
up  or  down  a  gradient  when  this  experi- 
ment is  made,  the  result  obtained  should 
be  reduced  to  the  equivalent  result  on  a 
level  by  deducting  or  adding,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  retarding  force,  or  the  force 
tending  to  assist  the  forward  motion  of 
the  tnon,  due  tp.  the  gradient  Thus,  if 
the  train  was  ascending  an  incline  of  1  in 
100  at  the  time  the  above  experiment  was 
made,  1  per  cent  would  have  to  be 
deducted  from  the  retarding  force,  calcu- 
lated in  the  manner  we  have  explaLaed, 
in  order  to  get  the  equivalent  retarding 
force  of  the  brake  on  a  level  line;  while, 
if  the  experiment  was  made  on  a  deaoend- 
ing  gradient  of  1  in  100,  1  percent,  would 
have  to  be  added  to  the  calculated  result 
The  actual  retarding  force  being  known, 
the  time  lost  in  applying  the  brake  can  be 
readily  ascertained  in  the  manner  we 
have  edready  explained. 

Although  there  are  many  cases  in 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  comparative  value  of  different  classes 
of  brakes,  it  is  desirable  that  the  time 
lost  in  bringing  the  apparatus  into  action 
should  be  separated  from  that  required 
to  stop  the  train  after  the  brake-blocks 
are  actually  applied^  yet  in  the  majority 
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of  instances,  probably,  railway  men  are 
content  to  ascertain  tliat  a  train  fitted 
with  brake-blocks  on  so  man^  wheels,  can, 
when  moving  at  a  certain  speed,  be 
brought  to  a  state  of  rest  within  a  certain 
distance;  and  they  Talue  the  brake  ac- 
cordingly. In  this  case  an  excellent  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  any  given  brake  may 
be  obtained  by  measuring  the  distance  run 
by  the  train  after  its  ap^cation,  and  divi- 
ding this  distance  by  that  which  the  train 
wo^d  have  run  if  the  retarding  force  had 
been  equal  to  its  own  weight  For  in- 
stance, let  us  suppose  that  a  train  moving 
at  the  speed  of  40  miles  per  hour,  runs  a 
distance  of  500  ft.  after  the  application  of 
the  brake;  then,  referring  to  the  table,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  distance  in  which  a 
train  would  stop  under  such  circum- 
stances, if  subjected  to  a  retarding  force 
equal  to  its  own  weight,  would  be  53.5  ft, 

500 

and  diTiding  600  by  ttiis.  we  get^  = 

9.82,  this  number  forming  a  kind  of  ''figure 
of  merit,"  by  which  the  performance  of 
this  brake  can  be  compared  with  others, 
the  loicer  this  figure  the  better  being  the 
performance.   In  making  this  comparison, 


however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  not  a  fair  one  unless  the  brakes  be- 
tween which  it  is  instituted  are  both  ap- 
plied to  the  same  proportionate  number 
of  wheels  of  the  train;  neither  does  it 
form  a  good  method  of  comparing  brakes 
tried  at  widely  different  speeds,  some 
brakes  giving  far  better  "  figures  of  merit" 
at  low  speeds  than  high  ones,  while 
others  give  much  more  nearly  equal 
figures  at  all  speeds.  This,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  which  we  intend  to  speak  on  a 
future  occasion,  when  we  shall  treat  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  construction  of 
a  brake  affects  its  efficiency  at  differer  t 
speeds.  In  conclusion,  we  may  remark 
that  in  calculating  the  "  figures  of  merit " 
just  mentioned,  accurate  information  as 
to  the  speed  of  the  train  when  the  brake 
is  applied  is  absolutely  essential  to  give 
them  any  value.  For  instance,  if  in  the 
example  we  have  given,  the  ^eed  had 
been  wrongly  estimated  at  35  instead  of 
40  miles  per  hour,  the  divisor  would  have 
become  40.86,  and  the  "figure  of  merit" 

instead  of  being  9.32  would  have  been 
500 

-7—-  =  12.23,  a  widely  different  result 

40.86 


THE  USE  OF  GAS  AS  FUEL. 
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During  the  last  few  years  heating  with 
gas  in  different  ways  has  been  introduced, 
and  doubtless  this  mode  of  heating  would 
enjoy  a  far  more  extensive  application  on 
account  of  its  cleanliness  and  simplicity, 
were  it  not  for  the  high  price  of  illumi- 
nating gas  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  im- 
practicwiHiy  of  generating  gas  on  the 
principle  of  Sieman's  gas  generator,  on  a 
small  scale,  on  the  other  hand.  The  sup- 
ply of  a  cheap  article  seems,  therefore, 
very  desirable ;  and  this  object  we  learn 
is  about  to  be  realized  by  the  gas  works 
now  building  at  Furstenwald  near  Berlin. 
The  gas  is  to  be  generated  from  lignites 
at  Furstenwald,  about  twenty-two  miles 
from  Berlin,  and  carried  to  t^  latter  city 
by  means  of  pipes.  For  wa  purpose 
there  will  be  erected  at  Furstenwald  12 
buildings,  each  105  by  62  feet,  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  seventy  furnaces,  each  contain- 
ing 10  retorts.  The  furnaces  will  be  pro- 
vided with  Sieman's  regenerator.  The 
gaaaAer  having  been  freed  from  tar,  water, 


etc.,  by  passing  through  condensers,  is 
brought  to  BerUn  through  a  series  of  pipes 
4  ft  m  diameter,  into  which  it  is  forced 
by  4  cylinder-blasts  of  7  ft  7J  inches 
diameter  and  6  ft  stroke.  The  blasts 
are  propelled  by  4  steam  engines  of  6  ft 
stroke,  and  360-horse  power  each — cap- 
able, however,  of  working  up  to  500-horse 
power.  The  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the 
pipes  is  intended  at  16  ft  water,  equal  to 
about  7  lbs.  to  the  sq.  in.,  since  this  com- 
paratively high  pressure  allows  of  a  smaller 
diameter  of  the  pipes,  and  seems  to  offer  a 
lower  one  in  many  other  respects.  The 
pipes  are  made  of  quarter-inch  boiler 
plates,  and  not  buried,  but  laid  above 
ground,  to  render  them  at  any  time  easily 
accessible,  and  supported  in  an  appro- 
priate manner  by  stone  pillars.  Under  a 
pressure  of  16  ft.  water,  the  pipes  will 
deliver  407  cubic  ft  per  second. 

At  Berlin  the  gas  will  be  stored  in  12 
gasometers,  each  154  ft.  in  diameter  and 
40  ft  high,  having  therefore  a  capacity 
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of  about  750,000  cubic  ft    From  these 

gasometers  ihe  city  is  to  be  supplied. 

From  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Zuirck  of 

Berlin,  it  seems  that  a  gas  of  good  heating 

quality  can  be  made  from  the  Fursten- 

wald  lignites.    The  components  of  the  gas 

at  a  specific  gravity  of  0.5451  is  said  to  be 

as  follows : 

Hydrogen 42.36  per  cent 

Gftrbonic  oxide 40.00  "  " 

Heavy  carbnretted  hydrogen. 11.37  "  •* 

Nitrogen 3.17  "  " 

Carbonic  acid 2.01  "  «* 

Garbnretied  hydrogen  (condensa- 

_ble) 1.09  **  " 

ioaoo 


If  this  composition  of  the  ^^as  can  be  re- 
gularly maintained  throughout,  it  will 
answer  its  purpose  perfectly.  The  ezperi* 
ment  shows  tnat  8,000  cubic  ft  of  gas 
are  equal  in  heating  power  to  one  ton  of 
lignite,  or  one-third  ton  of  hard  coaL  The 
price  at  Berlin  is  rated  at  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  gold  per  thousand  cubic  ft, 
and  the  equivalent  of  one  ton  of  hard  coal 
will  cost  in  Berlin  $1.12|  cts.  gold.  The 
capacity  of  the  works  are  calculated  at 
9,500,000  cubic  ft.  per  annum,  or  about 
ten  and  two-third  millions  per  day,  which 
it  is  said  will  cover  the  demand  at  about 
half  the  city. 


ECONOMICAL   STEAM-ENGINES* 


Fh>m  *<The  Engineer. 


tt 


Certain  individuals  hold  that  economy 
in  the  consumption  of  coal  is  the  true  and 
only  test  of  the  value  of  a  steam-engine. 
They  maintain,  in  pursuance  of  this 
theory,  that  complexity  of  arrangement, 
multiplication  of  parts,  and  increase  of 
first  cost,  are  not  to  be  considered  objec- 
tionable, provided  the  annual  outlay  on 
fuel  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  their  in- 
troduction into  steam  machinery.  The 
gentlemen  of  this  persuasion  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  is 
composed  of  men  who  never  made  or 
usea  a  steam-engine  in  their  lives,  and 
probably  never  will — of  pure  theorists, 
in  fact.  The  second  is  composed  of  me- 
chanical engineers  who  make  engines  to 
sell.  We  do  not  use  the  words  "  to  sell " 
in  the  invidious  sense,  but  we  can  find  no 
other  phrase  which  so  clearly  defines  the 
difference  between  the  manufacturing  en- 
gineer and  the  manufacturer,  or  steam- 
ship owner,  who  does  not  make  but  use 
steam-engines.  Now,  within  certain 
limits,  and  under  certain  conditions,  it  is 
true  that  any  steam  engine  using  less  fuel 
than  any  other  engine  of  the  same  power, 
will  be  the  best;  but  the  advocates  of  ex- 
treme economy  in  the  matter  of  fuel  to- 
tally forget  that  there  are  conditions  and 
circumstances  which  may  render  the  em- 
ployment of  excessively  economical  en- 
gines, so  far  as  fuel  is  concerned,  exces- 
sively uneconomical  in  the  long  run. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  are  discrimina- 

•  See  page  878. 


ting  employers  of  steam  power,  and  pos- 
sess experience  as  manufacturers,  or 
steamship  owners,  will  have  little  difficul- 
ty in  recognizing  and  defining  these  con- 
ditions; but  it  IS,  we  think,  worth  while 
to  say  something  on  the  subject  for  the 
possible  benefit  of  those— either  makers 
or  owners  of  steam  power — who  know 
I  little  of  the  true  daily  life  of  an  en- 
gine. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  an  en- 
gine consisting  essentially  of  a  cylinder 
and  piston,  crank  and  fly-wheel,  slide- 
valve  and  condenser,  Cornish  boiler  and 
furnace,  and  little  else,  will  not  get  the 
greatest  possible  indicated  power  out  of  a 
given  quantity  of  coal  burned.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  to  get  a  horse-power  per 
hour  with  a  very  simple  condensing  en- 
gine, from  the  combustion  of  4  lbs.  of  good 
coal  per  hour.  If  we  want  to  get  more 
power  from  the  same  or  a  smaller  con- 
sumption of  fuel,  we  must  introduce  certain 
mecnanical  expedients  specially  intend- 
ed to  economize  fueL  Thus,  for  example, 
we  must  have  a  separate  expansion  valve 
or  its  equivalent,  a  steam  jacket,  a  high 
speed  of  piston,  a  very  efficient  condenser, 
a  superheater,  etc.;  in  return  for  which 
the  consumption  of  steam,  and,  of  course, 
of  fuel,  will  DC  reduced.  Some  of  tliese 
select  mechanical  expedients  may  be  ap« 
plied  without  necessarily  risking  the  per- 
manent efficiency  of  the  machine;  otners 
cannot.  And  it  is  a  very  important  point 
to  decide  which  of  them  can  be  introdu- 
ced with  propriety  under  given  conditions, 
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and  which  cannot.  In  dealing  with  this 
question  a  broad  principle  may  be  laid 
down,  which  is  that  the  multiplication  of 
static  steam  economizers  is  neyer  objec- 
tionable, superheaters  excepted;  while 
the  multiplication  of  dynamic  economizers 
is  to  be  deprecated,  or  permitted  only 
after  due  consideration  has  been  paid  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  the  engine  has  to 
do,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  men  into 
whose  hands  it  will  fall.  It  will  be  pro- 
per here  to  define  what  we  we  mean  by  a 
static  and  what  by  a  dynamic  steam  or 
fuel  economizer.  We  cannot  do  this  bet- 
ter than  by  giving  an  example.  A  steam 
jacket  to  a  cylinder  is  a  static  steam  econ- 
omizer. It  has  no  working  parts,  does 
not  move,  and,  if  properly  made  at  first, 
will  never  cost  one  faithing  for  repairs  or 
renewal.  A  dynamic  economizer  is,  on 
the  contrary,  an  expansion  valve,  a  second 
piston,  a  peculiar  air-pump — any  moving 
part»  in  a  word,  which  tends  to  in- 
crease the  economical  efficiency  of  a  steam- 
engine. 

It  so  happens  that  statical  improvements 
are  invariably  productive  of  good,  and 
should  therefore  in  all  cases  be  freely  adopt- 
ed. Their  first  cost,  too,  is  comparative- 
ly moderate,  and  once  suppued  and 
paid  for,  we  know  that  they  need  not  cost 
another  fraction.  Unfortunately,  the  con- 
trary is  the  truth,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  so-called  improvements  of  the  dynamic 
character.  At  a  very  moderate  additional 
outlay,  all  cylinders  may  be  cast  with  a 
steam  jacket,  which  will  last  as  long  as 
any  pa[rt  of  the  engine  without  costing  a 
farthing  for  repairs,  or  endangering  the 
good  working  of  the  machine  for  a  mo- 
ment But  of  how  few  dynamical  improve- 
ments can  as  much  be  said?  The  sole 
objection  to  the  jacket  lies  in  the  fact  that 
because  its  use  causes  the  engine  to  work 
with  dry  steam,  the  cylinder  may  be  cut 
up.  With  a  very  ordinary  amount  of  atten- 
tion no  trouble  will  be  experienced  in  this 
way;  and  should  a  cylinder  face  show 
signs  of  getting  out  of  order,  we  have  only 
to  turn  a  tap,  shut  the  steam  out  of  the 
jacket,  and  wait  a  few  days  till  the  cyl- 
mder  comes  to  a  face  again ;  which  it  will 
do  if  of  good  metal,  and  not  allowed  to 
get  into  very  bad  order.  Again,  improve- 
ments in  the  design  or  setting  of  boilers, 
in  the  proportioning  of  the  area  of  steam- 
pipes  and  passages,  and  such  like,  may  be 
all  classed  as  *stotical  improvements,  and 


should  be  freely  adopted  under  all  con- 
ceivable circumstances,  except  in  districts 
where  coal  can  be  had  at  nominal  rates. 

If  we  turn  to  the  most  economical  en- 
gines, so  called  because  they  bum  little 
coal,  we  find  that  in  addition  to — or  very 
frequently  instead  of — statical  improve- 
ments, we  have  a  great  number  of  dynam- 
ical improvements.  In  other  words,  there 
is  a  miiltipUcation  of  moving  parts,  often 
accompamed  by  bad  design,  bearing  sur- 
faces deficient  in  area,  and  a  general  lack 
of  strength  in  the  parts,  and  of  fitness  to 
the  intended  purpose.  Such  engines  never 
give  as  much  satisfaction  as  would  ma- 
chines far  plainer  and  simpler;  and  it  is 
especially  noteworthy  that  these  complex 
engines  are,  after  all,  even  in  the  matter  of 
coc^,  often  only  apparently  more  economi- 
cal than  simpler  engines.  Thi  • .  i 
can  maintain  that  a  compound  steam 
engine  with  a  high  and  low  pressure 
cylinder,  two  or  tibree  sets  of  sude  and 
expansion  valves,  two  sets  of  stuffing-boxes, 
etc.,  will  work  with  as  Uttle  internal  fric- 
tion as  a  single-cylinder  engine  of  the  same 
power  and  equally  well  made ;  yet  the 
indicated  power  of  the  two  engines  may 
be  identically  the  same,  in  which  case  the 
compound  en^e  is  doing  less  paying 
work  than  its  rival ;  or  the  indicated  power 
of  the  compound  engine  may  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  single-cylinder  engine, 
though  its  useful  work  is  not  This  point 
is  frequently  overlooked,  but  it  is  one  of 
considerable  importance  when  we  come  to 
estimate  the  relative  economical  values  of 
engines  in  decimals  of  a  pound  of  fuel  per 
horse  per  hour. 

It  is  possible,  we  believe,  in  practice,  to 
obtain  a  horse-power,  indicated,  from  the 
consumption  of  a  little  over  22  lbs.  of  steam 
per  horse-power  per  hour.  But  the  en- 
gine which  will  do  this  ceases  to  be  a  prac- 
tical machine,  and  becomes  little  more 
than  a  huge  scientific  toy.  That  it  can  be 
worked  for  a  time  with  success  in  good 
hands  no  one  vnll  dispute,  but  in  the  long 
run  no  such  complicated  combination  of 
cylinders,  steam  neaters,  etc.,  etc.,  can 
prove  generally  satisfactory.  The  experi- 
ence of  Cornish  engineers  with  excessively 
simple  engines,  is  conclusive  in  showing 
that  the  engines  which  bum  least  coal  in 
doing  a  given  amount  of  pumping  are  not 
the  most  economical  in  the  long  run  ;  and 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if 
fuel  and  repair  accounts  were  properly 
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kept  elsewhere  the  conchisions  of  the 
Gomishmen  would  be  freely  endorsed  by 
others.  In  all  so-called  improved  econo- 
mical engines  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed there  is  a  superfluity  of  what  .we  must 
term  trifling  details — trifling,  that  is  to 
say,  in  strength  and  dimensions,  yet  essen- 
tial to  the  good  working  of  the  machine. 
The  failure  of  any  one  of  these  may  do 
infinite  mischief.  If  we  speak  to  the 
maker  of  such  engines,  and  remark  that 
such  and  such  a  detail  appears  likely  to 
get  out  of  order,  the  answer  is,  "  Suppose 
it  does,  you  stop  your  engine  for  an  hour 
and  replace  it  for  6s. — ^that  is  alL"  These 
gentlemen  forget  that  to  stop  the  engine 
drivinff  a  large  factory  is  like  stopping  a 
man's  neart  It  is  worth  while  to  nx  this 
fact — the  eyil  results  of  a  failure  even  in 
slight  details — on  the  minds  of  our  more 
youthful  readers  by  citing  a  case  in  point 
Last  week  we  stood  in  a  rolling  rnill  in 
full  swing.  The  engine,  a  very  simple 
horizontal  one,  had  just  been  stexted  to 
roll  off  a  heat  with  which  two  large  furna- 
ces were  charged.  Almost  while  the  first 
bar  was  in  the  rolls,  the  brass  spindle  of 
the  screw  starting  valve  broke.  The  valve 
went  down  on  its  seat,  the  engine  stopped, 
and  nothing  was  left  to  be  done  but  draw 
the  piles  from  the  furnaces  and  leave  them 
to  cool.  Two  hours  were  occupied  in  re- 
placing the  broken  spindle.  The  cost  of 
replacement  was  possibly  6s.,  but  what 
was  the  loss  caused  by  an  entire  mill 
standing  still  for  two  hours  7  What  was 
the  loss  in  fuel  and  iron?  A  hundred 
times  the  cost  of  replacing  the  broken 
spindle  would  not  have  paid  the  damage 
caused  by  its  failure.  Would  not  any  man 
be  insane  who,  to  save  a  little  fuel,  ad- 
ventured on  iJie  use  of  an  engine  con- 
stantly open  to  such  casualties  ?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  put  down  a  good,  plain, 
substantial  engine,  reasonably  economical, 
on  which  he  might  pin  his  faith  as  certain 
to  be  always  ready  when  wanted  for  years, 
even  though  it  did  bum  a  little  more  coal  ? 
Another  point  to  be  considered  in  put- 
ting down  a  complex  engine  is  this :  If 
the  engine  is  run  constantly  day  and  night 
throughout  the  year,  as  hundreds  of  en- 
gines are,  sooner  or  later  it  will  get  out  of 
repair  in  little  things.  Some  of  its  many 
joints  will  begin  to  leak ;  some  of  its 
valves  too  want  facing  up;  someof  its  parts 
will  get  out  of  line,  and  it  will  generally 
fall  off  in  accuracy  of  performance.  There 


is  no  time  for  a  complete  repair,  and  so  it 
goes  on  as  best  it  can  ;  the  mmiediate  re- 
sult of  its  defects  being  that  its  efficiency 
falls  down  at  once  to  the  level  of  that  of  a 
very  ordinary  type  of  engine  indeed.  We 
have  then  all  Uie  first  cost,  friction,  and 
risk  attending  the  use  of  a  complex  engine, 
and  no  counterbalancing  advantage.  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  We 
beUeve  that,  under  certain  circumstances 
and  conditions,  it  is  advisable  to  pay  a 
long  price  for  an  engine  which  shall  be 
eminently  economical  in  fuel,  but  we  also 
hold  that  such  conditions  are  more  fre- 
quently absent  than  present  When  aa 
engine  has  but  ten  or  twelve  hours  to 
work  out  of  the  twenty-four,  when  it  is 
lightly  loaded,  when  it  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  first-rate  attendants,  and  where 
coal  is  very  dear,  the  introduction  of  a 
great  deal  of  complication  may  be  per- 
missible. But  in  all  the  thousands  of  cases 
where  an  engine  is  heavily  loaded,  con- 
tinuously worked,  and  when  its  continu- 
ous working  is  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  concern,  dynamical  appliances  in- 
tended to  save  steam  should  be  introduced 
with  the  utmost  caution. 


THE  Pbussian  Iboh  Trade. — ^The  Pmssi&n 
iron  trade  shows  much  activity  ;  the 
demand  for  pig  has,  indeed,  acquired  such 
proportions  that  the  blast  furnaces  can 
scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  consumption. 
In  consequence  of  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  coke,  and  in  consequence  also  of  the 
diminished  imports  of  English  pig,  the 
Prussian  firms  have  raised  their  prices  to 
some  extent  There  has  been  a  good  de- 
mand for  merchants'  iron  upon  the  PruF<* 
sian  markets,  and  prices  have  advanced. 
Large  orders  for  reals  have  been  given  out^ 
as  much  as  37,600  tons  being  required 
for  State  lines  in  Northern  Germany,  and 
12,600  tons  for  Southern  Germany ;  the 
rail-rolling  mills  of  Prussia  will  be  fully 
employed  for  the  whole  year  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  these  and  other  orders. — ^J^- 
gineering. 


THE  "  London  Times"  is  now  printed  on 
a  new  press  of  novel  pattern,  invented 
by  Mr.  Walter.  It  turns  out  11,000  im- 
pressions, printed  on  both  sides,  in  one 
hour.  The  Hoe  press,  heretofore  tiie  best^ 
turns  out  but  7,000  impressions  an  houn 
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STJBMAEINE  -WAKPAItE* 


From  "  niilimrtiic." 


Thie  ia  a  truly  flxcellent  book,  the  re- 
sult of  much  lalxir  and  research,  the  rec- 
ord of  the  most  importsDt  advanceB  that 
have  been  made  in  the  developmetit  of 
submarine  warfare,  and  the  description  of 
the  principal  experiments  that  have  been 
made  Trith  defensive  and  offenaiYe  torpe- 
does that  have  been  conducted  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic 


1. 1,  a. 


effectual,  which  marked  characteristically 
the  American  civil  war,  and  which,  at  firrt 
condemned  as  weapons  unworthy  of  a 
civilized  nation,  became  at  last  recognized 
as  legitimate  means  of  offence  and  defence. 
During  that  prolonged  conflict,  the  ever- 
increasing  difBculties  of  the  Southern 
army,  and  their  straitened  means,  drove 
them  to  the  adoption  of  torpedoes  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  their  antagon  iats, 
whose  marine  suffered  to  a  terrible  extent 
After  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  mu- 
tual experience  became  available,  supplied 


Tracing  the  history  of  submarine  explo- 
sives from  their  commencement,  the  au- 
thor attributes  to  an  American,  the  first 
Eractical  experiments  in  destroying  ubipa 
y  the  apphcatioD  to  their  sides  below  tne 
water-line,  of  sumerged  powder-charges, 
andtraoee  the  eubBequent  labors  of  Robert 
Fulton  in  France,  England,  and  America. 
Sketching  the  gradual  advancement  of 
the  new  branch  of  militair  science  ap  to 
the  date  of  and  through  tlie  Bnssian  war, 
the  author  passes  on  to  the  consideratiou 
of  the  nomerona    devices,  generally  so 
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on  the  one  hand  from  the  South,  whose 
ingenuity  had  schemed  the  means  of  de- 
struction, and  by  the  North  on  the  other, 
whose  ships  had  been  annihilated,  and 
whom  necessity  had  taught  how  best  to 
avoid  the  unseen  dangers  which  had  beset 
the  river  and  the  seaboard,  during  the 
season  of  hostilities,  as  well  as  how  to  seek 
for  and  render  harmless  the  set  torpe- 
does, and  how  to  destroy  submarine  ob- 
Btructions. 

We  need  not  further  allude  in  this  place 
to  the  various  designs  of  the  torpedoes 
used  doling  that  tmie,  because  we  shall 

i>ubli:^  shortly  drawings  of  the  priuoipal 
orms,  bat  will  pass  on  to  the  latter  por- 
tion of  Commander  Barnes's  book,  treat- 
ing on  electric  torpedoes,  sobmarine  guns, 
and  obstruction  destroyers. 

Although  Fulton  had  conceived  the  pos- 
sibility of  employing  electricity  as  a 
means  for  exploding  torpedoes  at  will, 
and  the  Royal  George  had  been  partially 
destroyed  in  1639  by  that  means,   the 
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BassianB  were  the  first  to  systematize  this 
system  in  its  application  to  harbor  defen- 
cea,  without,  however,  producing  any 
effective  result.  Before  1851,  Austrian 
engineers  had  employed  this  agent  forthe 
purpose  of  igniting  charges,  and  with  great 
success,  experimentally,  in  conjunction 
with  Colonel  Scholl'sfiue,  an  arrangement 
consisting  of  a  wooden  bar,  temunating 
in  a  wooden  cone,  hollow,  and  containing 
an  igniting  charge  of  gnn-cotton,  which  is 
in  contact  with  the  wires  of  the  battery. 
These  wires,  passing  through  the  cone,  lie 
within  grooves  oat  into  the  sides  of  the  fuse 
for  its  whole  length,  and  convey  the  spark 
through  the  gun-cotton,  by  which  the 
latter  is  ignited.  When  a  copper  wire  has 
been  covered  for  some  time  with  vulcani- 


zed gutta-percha,  the  interior  of  the  tube, 
on  withdrawing  the  wire,  remains  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  sulphide  of  copper, 
which  is  a  moderately  good  conductor  of 
electricity.  If  a  section  of  the  tube  thna 
formed  be  interposed  between  the  ends  of 
the  conducting  wires,  and  a  current  of 
sufBcient  intensity  be  caused  to  circulate 
through  the  wire,  it  will  leave  the  wire  at 
the  break,  and  pass  through  the  solphide 
of  copper ;  but  here  sufficient  resistance 
will  be  met  to  ignite  the  sulphide,  .and,  if 
it  is  in  contact  with  gun-powder,  will  ex- 
plode it.  TJpon  this  principle  a  fuse,  much 
used  during  the  Russian  war,  was  employ- 
ed. The  ends  of  the  copper  wire  are  sep- 
arated by  .15  in.,  and  placed  within  a 
gatta-percha  tube,  one  side  of  which  has 


been  partly  cut  away  to  bring  it  into  di-  I 
rect  contact  with  the  priming  powder. 
(Figs.  7,  8.)  The  space  between  the  ends 
of  the  wire  is  filled  with  fulminate,  which  I 
is  ignited  just  as  is  the  gun-cotton  in  Col-  | 
onel  SchoU's  arrangement.  In  the  same  I 
manner  platina  wire  connecting  the  | 
terminals  of  the  conductors  is  found  effec-  | 
tive.  Experiment  has  shown  that  the  beat  | 
results  are  obtained  from  a  wire  ^"^Hib  of  I 
an  in.  long  and  Tp^^n^th  of  an  in.  in  diam-  | 
eter.  By  this  arrangement  powder  can  i 
be  ignited  throupb  the  aid  of  a  single  ele-  I 
ment  of  the  Bunsen  battery  at  a  distance  , 
of  155  yards.  | 

Following  the  description  of  the  various 
European  torpedo  magnetic  exploders ' 
which  are  tolerably  familiar  to  us,  such  as 
Verdn's,  Breguet's,  and  Wheatstone's,  the 
author  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of 
the  best  instruments  which  have  been 
devised  in  the  States  for  this  work,  and  of 
which  the  one  most  in  favor  is  that  designed 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Beardslee,  of  New  York,  an 
instrument  hke  the  Wheatstone  exploder, 
bat  differing  from  it  in  mechanism  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  magnets,  by  which  it 
ia  claimed  that  a  larger  quantity,  thoogh  a 


less  intense  current,  is  obtained  than  by 
the  Wheatstone  instrument.  The  Beard> 
slee  exploder  is  a  radial  magnet,  with  ten 
poles  built  np  of  cast-iron  plates,  collect- 
ively 1  in.  thick,  and  measuring  15  in. 
from  point  to  point,  which  are  negative 
and  positive  poles  alternately.  The  spaces 
between  the  arms  ore  filled  with  wood, 
and  the  whole  instrument  is  caused  to  ro- 
tate rapidly  by  gearing.  The  magnet  is 
placed  upon  ten  soft-iron  cylinders,  cov- 
ered with  fine  silk-covered  copper  wire, 
440  yards  of  which  are  coiled  upon  each 
of  them.  The  ends  of  the  coils  are  joined 
together,  so  that  a  continuous  current  can 
pass  round  any  number  of  the  cylinders, 
which  can  be  arranged  in  sets  according 
to  the  intensity  required,  or  if  quantity  be 
the  object,  the  coils  are  separated  and 
each  coil  throws  its  current  into  a  com- 
mon conductor.  (Figs,  1,  2.)  In  connection 
with  this  exploder  is  a  fuse  by  the  same 
inventor,  which  found  great  favor  in  the 
United  States,  and  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity  and  certainty  of  action. 
Into  a  hard  wood  cylinder  are  driven  two 
copper  nails,  converging,  yet  not  in  con- 
tact at  the  points,  which  are  driven  through 
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the  wood.  Connected  with  the  bends  of 
these  n&ila  are  two  insnlated  wires,  and 
across  the  points  of  the  copper  condactors 
a  groove  ia  filed,  and  plomlwgo  being  mb- 
bed  within  the  grooves,  the  circnit  from 
wire  to  wire  is  completed.  A  soft  lead 
pencil  drawn  across  the  groove  answers 
the  purpose  well,  and  a  small  charge  of 
powder  placed  in  connection  with  the  ping 
completes  the  fuse.  (Fig.  3.) 

Two  others  of  Mr.  Beardslee's  inven- 
tions may  also  be  noted — a  torpedo,  of 
which  the  constractioQ  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  sketch,  and  a  onion  joint 
for  coupling  conducting  wires.  (Fig.  4.) 
In  the  latter  the  two  strands  of  wire  to  be 
joined  pass  through  two  discs  of  metal, 
0,  0,  and  two  of  hard  rubber  b,  b,  the  whole 
being  enclosed  in  a  gutta-percha  tube. 
The  wires  of  each  strand  boine  separated 
radially,  are  spread  over  the  &ce  of  each 
disc,  and  a  metal  washer,  o,  is  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tube,  the  whole  being 
kept  tight  by  a  screw  plug  of  gutta-percha. 
In  the  torpedo,  see  Figs.  5  andfi,  tnecase 
is  made  of  galvanized  iron,  with  cast-iron 
ends.  The  conducting  wire  passes  through 
an  india-rubber  union  at  B,  into  the  cen&e 
of  the  torpedo,  and  being  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  machine,  is  connected  to  the 
ground  wire,  which  returns  through  the 
torpedo,  and  passes  out  at  the  end  by  a 
brass  union  at  C,  the  fuses  being  connect- 
ed to  the  wires,  as  shown.  The  powder 
charge  is  contained  within  an  inner  cham- 
ber, surrounded  by  an  air  chamber.  The 
value  of  the  addition  of  an  air  chamber 
to  torpedoes  has  given  rise  to  1  ^ 
discussion,  and  considerable  experiment 
in  the  States.  The  shell  with  an  air  sp 
designed  by  Messrs.  W.  W.  Wood  and 
Lay,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  in  1; 
was  afterwards  advocated  and  adopt- 
ed by  Mr.  Ericsson  in  the  obstruction 
remover  conatnicted  by  him,  and  the  ad- 
vantages claimed  for  the  air  chamber  are 
briefly,  the  power  of  directing  and  con- 
centrating the  force  of  an  explosion,  a 
bnoyancy  by  means  of  which  the  shell  is 
more  easily  managed,  and  its  position 
better  maintained,  and  a  certainty  that 
the  entire  charge  can  be  consumed  oef ore 
the  water  can  enter  the  casing  and  destroy 
the  explosive.  In  a  number  of  experi- 
ments condacted  with  torpedoes  made 
on  this  principle,  and  loaded  with  charges 
varying  from  40  to  60  lbs.  of  powder,  the 
results  obtained  were  so  much  in  excess 


of  what  had  been  produced  by  the  explo- 
sion of  ordinary  torpedoes  with  similar 
charges,  that  the  advantages  claimed  by 
the  inventors  were  apparently  establishea. 

Figs.  7,  8. 


From  a  series  of  experiments,  however, 
carried  on  at  Willet's  Point  in  1866  by 
Major  W.  B.  King,  it  is  argued  that  the 
advantages  of  an  air  chamber,  as  claimed 
by  Messrs.  W.  W.  Wood  and  Lay,  were 
much  exaggerated.  In  the  conclusions 
deduced  from  the  experiments  Major  King 
says:  "The  results  of  the  first  series  of 
trials  indicate  that  an  air  chamber  should 
not  be  interposed  between  the  charge  and 
the  object  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  as  easy 
to  place  the  charge  near  the  object  aa  to 
place  an  air  chamber  there,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  increased  effect  of  the  former 
arrangement,  we  have,  by  placing  the  air 
chamber  below  the  charge,  an  additional 
security  against  moisture  reaching  the 
powder."  We  must  confess,  however,  that 
the  evidence  based  upon  experiment,  and 
brought  forward  in  favor  of,  or  against,  tbe 
air  chamber,  is  very  limited,  and  insuffi- 
cient to  deduce  any  absolute  conclusion. 
We  shall,  however,  take  an  early  opportu- 
nity of  again  referring  to  Major  King's 
experiments,  which  are  extremely  inter- 
esting and  nsefnL 

In  conclnding  onr  notice  of  this  book, 
we  must  congratulate  the  author  tipon 
having  excellently  executed  his  task.  He 
has  put  forth  a  volume  alike  inte     " 
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to  the  professional  and  the  caenal  reader, 
for  the  story  of  the  submarine  war  of  the 
United  States  is  full  of  lively  and  unflag- 
ging interest,  while  the  whole  book  must 
be    regarded  as  an    American    torpedo 


manual,  containing  valuable  information. 
Lieutenant  Barnes  has  spared  no  labor 
to  perfect  this  work,  and  has  wrought 
upon  it  with  the  pen  of  an  able  and  fluent 
writer. 


RAIL  TESTS  ON  THE  NEW  TOEK  OENTBAL. 


Mr.  Bditos, — I  herawith  luod  a  state- 
ment of  tests  recently  mads  a*- West  Al- 
bany, by  the  permisaion  of  TlOA-President 
Torranoa.  Under  tbe  mana«eiaet|t  of  this 
gentlemui,  ^I  tette  have  Mcome  an  in- 
stitution oa  the  Kew  York  Cevtral,  and 
the  importance  flf  these  tesis  i^  best  de- 
monstrated by  the  fact,  thai  rince  their 
introductioa  Uia  rail  sectioa  t^  that  road 


■  BUImf  TLmo." 

has  been  changed  from  i  in.  height  to  4^ 
in.  for  steel  reals,  and  to  5  in.  for  iron 
rails.  The  tests  herewith  stated  are  made 
with  rail  pieces  four  feet  long,  all  of  simi- 
lar  section,  and  with  exception  of  No.  1 
and  2,  4^  in.  high. 

In  comparing  the  testa,  it  must  there- 
fore be  remenmered  that  the  5  in.  No.  1 
and  2  rails   should  (theoretically)  have 


BaU  Testa  at  Ih*  Bmc  York  Central  Matttm  Shops,  Wisl  Atbany,  in  prtsnux  nf  Q.  B.  Van  Voatt,  M.  M. 
F.  Roth.  JOtK.  'Elbers.  Ttti  by  %M0  B,s.  drop.  Bcaringt  3  /L  aparL  Tm^nraivre  16  deg.  Bihren- 
''"      "■ '--  li  \  fooldnp;  aifieditm  inincft**. 


^ 

DROP    IN    FEET. 

1 

, 

a 

. 

4 

, 

S 

1 

>      1      » 

10 

Rail  aim.  high,  89  J,  IbB. 

— Svractus,  doflection 

Bail  Sins.  biKh,69}ilba. 

1-8 

s-ia 

1-8 

1-8 
S-16 
1-16 

1-8 

6-8 
8-8 

1-a 

lB-8 
1»-1B 
1  1-4 

1  1-4 
11-4 
3-4 

7-8 

a  1-4 

3 
2  1-4 

2  1-8 
2  8-ia 
11-1 
broke. 

8  1-16 

3S-8 
18-i 

48-8 
6  1-4 

B  1-lfi 
6 

a  1-3 

.1 

6  7-8 
8  5-16 

brokf, 
7  7-8 

11  B-8 

broke, 
broke 

broke. 

E«il  4X  io".  hlgh-^y. 

Bdl    4K   i^".    bi'tjb- 
Puncke&Klber.' pad- 
dled  atoel,   with  iron 

qnnUly-iron  nil 

E«U4k1d..  liiBh--Pet. 
in    Gandet    BsMemer 
steel 

Bail    il4    ins.    blgh- 
Hanchetter  Beisamer, 
marked  "Motion 27". 

Bail     iit    inB.     hiKb— 
Funcke  &  Elbefs'  (nil- 

At  gib  lilow  flangs 
broke. 

At  eih  blow  head 
broke  Bidewavs. 

inSplece*.   At  8th 
blow  broke  both 

beuringi. 

Bail  4>itD!.  hich-Pel- 
ia    Oaudet    Bowemst 

at   15  ft.  ele>a- 
tioD  of  drop. 

at  10  ft    olevk- 
tlonof  drop. 

about  22j  per  cent,  more  strength  or  re- 
sistance against  rupture,  than  the  4^  in. 
rails,  and  about  40  per  cent,  more  strength 
than  4  in.  rails.  Judging  from  appear- 
ance of  fracture,  the  No.  1  and  2  rails 
were  made  of  cold-short  re-rolled  iron; 
No.  3  rail — fibrous  base  and  part  of  head 
fibrous,  and  No.  6,  "  quality  iron,"  ham- 


mered, vertically  piled,  cold-short  head, 
base  and  steam  fibrous  and  fine-grained. 

The  poor  result  of  No.  7  test  I  consider 
an  exception,  as  it  is  well  known  that  Bes- 
semer rails,  of  almost  any  make,  will,  in 
the  average,  show  good  results  under  the 
drop-test  The  on^  remarkable  result  i% 
that  the  No.  6  and  No.  12  Bessemer  raila. 
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after  sbowing  great  tou^hneea,  broke 
finally  into  three  pieces,  which  no  good  iron 
rail  can  be  made  to  do  under  eimilar  ci^ 
comstancea 

Thoogh  raU-tests  by  heavy  drops  are 
Tery  instnictive  (especially  when  the  tem- 
|>eratnre  at  the  time  of  testing  is  taken 
into  account),  and  answer  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  qoality  of  iron  rails  and  welded 
steel  rails,  I  think  that  they  are  of  httle 


valne  for  determining  the  practical 
strength  of  BeBsemer  or  cast-steel  ingot 
rails,  which  are  much  more  afiected  by 
vibration  than  the  former — i.  e.,  a  rail  piece 
under  the  drop  is  inert  untU  the  drop 
strikes  it,  whereas  rails  in  the  track  (es- 
pecially when  fish-jointed,  are  in  violent 
vibration  long  before  the  tQ)proaching  train 
pasaeg  over  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  ingot  rails  have 


.Wm  AxHisT  LoouHunTX  Dhpis 


V  7, 1870. 


Tat  tgBallt  ha%W>U>».drtip.     BtarbigtSft^igiart     SIgrud  F.  J.  JUIK 
^n^Krafurt,  3,30  P.  M,  61  deg.  Ri/iraJtoL    Cmmmi^  al  eUvaltm  <flfi 


DKOP    IN    FEET. 


IB6B.  Gnat's  Meet, 
67Ji  lt»,  New  Turk 
CeiiCnl       staodwd 


15-BS11-U7  1-1S' 


(in  3  pleas.  At 
~  lOth  blotr  tMDt 
(tidewBvs. 


Onmend^ 

at  10 /I  Jlnp. 

^■ 

DBOP    IN    FEET. 

1 

10 

11 

u    I    IS    1    u 

10 

u 

b«r»'   66    4-10  lbs. 

feat    unI    put   of 
it>m   Abrou   Iron, 
dsBecIion 

niDckfl  &  ermts',  m 

itMd,66  8-101bi.../ 

Sl-1 
Sg-S 

S7-8 
4  7-8 

10  1-S 
IS 

bnka. 
IT 

broke. 

(At  18  feet  drop  btmt  partlj  lUainTt   afacnrtng 
J.    imdlfrutDni;  bent  at  light  u^m;  had  to 
i    bf>lntII«dtobced:lt. 

been  broken  in  the  track  into  three  pieces, 
when  their  outside  as  well  as  the  fracture 
surfaces  appeared  entirely  free  from  flaws 
or  otjier  defects.  These  broken  pieces 
could  subsequently  not  be  broken  under 
a  1  ton  drop  at  20  Tt  elevation. 

Question  :  Can  ingot  rails — ^which,  on 
account  of  improper  heating,  retain  an 
inner  tension  or  unequal  strain,  after  be- 
ing rolled  oat  and  cooled — breah  merely 
on  acGoant  of  ribration  1  Similar  results 
occur  occasionally  with  cast  bells. 

Al.KSU(I>KB  " 


"Dailwats  or  TH<  CoiiOKr  o»  Victobia, — A 
Sx  return  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  Victorian  Railways  for  the  half  year 
ending  the  30th  of  June,  has  been  laid 
before  Parliameut  by  the  GommissioAer 


of  Bailwaya.  The  total  train  mileage  is 
set  down  at  649,969  miles.  The  expend!- 
tore  was  £116,759  68.  Id.,  including  as 
items,  iEI22,016  for  maintenance  of  perma- 
nent way  and  works,  £39,771  for  locomo- 
tire  charges,  £47,116  for  trafBo  charges, 
and  £6,725  for  general  charges.  The  rev- 
enue daring  the  same  half  year  is  stated 
at  £279,117  178.  lid.;  of  this,  £114,060 
was  made  up  of  the  following  items  :  Pas- 
sengers (497,335^),  £100,049 ;  parcels, 
£5,692 ;  horses,  carriages,  and  dogs, 
£2,235;  mails,  £8,091;  rents,  £2,441, 
and  gold  escort,  £650.  The  remaining 
£165,057  was  made  up  of  other  items, 
such  as  goods  (202,300  tons),  £165,307; 
Hve  stock  (17,309).  £9,749.  A  balance  of 
£162,368  lis.  lOd-  was  left  in  favor  of  the 
revenue. — Engineering. 
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INTEENATIONAL  COMMUNICATION. 

From  "  Enginooring.*' 


In  the  midst  of  all  the  numerons 
schemes,  more  or  less  chimerical,  for 
meeting  that  requirement  now  allowed 
on  all  sides  to  be  an  absolute  necessity, 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  John  Fowler,  Mr. 
Abemethy,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  has  gradually 
taken  a  more  and  more  prominent  posi- 
tion, until  it  is  recognized  as  the  one 
means  whereby  the  present  inconvenience 
attending  the  Channel  transit  may  be 
avoided,  at  all  events,  until  the  advance- 
ment of  engineering  skill  and  enterprise 
has  pointed  out  a  more  efficient  way,  and 
proved  by  actual  construction  all  that 
may  be  claimed  for  it,  and  which  shall 
supersede  the  large  boats,  and  ample 
accommodation  Mr.  Fowler  provides,  by 
accommodation  more  ample  and  transit 
more  convenient  and  more  rapid.  Such 
schemes,  de&pite  the  fact  that  some  of 
them  have  been  considered  and  advocated 
by  engineers  as  able  and  responsible  as 
those  connected  with  the  Channel  ferry, 
must  needs  give  precedence  to  that  of  Mr. 
Fowler.  There  is  nothing  problematical 
about  his  proposition,  nothing  uncertain. 
The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  are  on 
the  surface,  they  can  be  accurately  esti- 
mated and  provided  against,  and  the  only 
element  of  doubt  is  the  degree  of  com- 
mercial success  which  will  ultimately  at- 
tend the  enterprise. 

But  although  the  opinion  of  efficient 
engineers,  even  of  those  who  have  put 
forward  less  certain,  if  bolder  schemes, 
substantiate  the  views  taken  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  channel  ferry  scheme,  a 
number  of  incompetent  objectors  exist, 
whose  adverse  opinions  possess  sufficient 
weight  to  create  much  prejudice  against 
the  project.  Nearly  all  the  objections 
urged  by  this  class  of  persons  are  com- 
prised in  a  letter,  which  recently  appeared 
in  a  daily  paper,  from  a  representative  of 
these  non-competents,  and  displays  that 
lack  of  knowledge  upon  the  details  of  the 
scheme  he  professes  to  criticise,  which 
amply  accounts  for  the  errors  into  which 
the  writer  has  fallen. 

It  is  urged  that,  because  the  Great 
Eastern  has  proved  unprofitable  as  a  pas- 
senger ship,  therefore  large  ferry  boats 
plying  between  the  English  and  French 
coasts  must  be  also  commercial  failures; 


that  the  top  weight  produced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  train  of  carriages  on  deck  would 
inevitably  cause  excessive  rolling;  that 
the  difference  of  gauffe  between  the 
French  and  English  railways  would  pre- 
vent the  interchange  and  working  of  stock 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel ;  that  the 
harbor  site  selected  on  the  French  side  is 
8  miles  removed  from  railway  communica- 
tion; and  that,  besides  the  want  of  judg- 
ment shown  in  selecting  such  a  pomt  as 
Andrescelles  for  the  French  terminus,  the 
vast  cost  of  making  the  harbor,  assuredly 
much  underestimated  by  the  engineers, 
and  the  time  required  for  their  construc- 
tion, would  fatally  interfere  with  the  pros- 
pects of  such  an  undertaking  as  a  Channel 
ferry.  Such,  in  brie^  are  the  chief  objec- 
tions urged  against  this  scheme,  eaaily 
answered,  but  the  impression  produced  by 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  remove. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  be- 
cause a  sea-going  ship,  of  upwards  of 
20,000  tons  burthen,  proved  a  failure  as  a 
passenger  ship  working  3,000-mile  jour- 
neys, a  ferry  boat  of  7,000  tons  should 
necessarily  work  unprofitably  upon  a 
course  of  20  miles  with  a  constant  stream 
of  traffic  dowing  to  and  fro.  As  absurd 
is  the  argument,  that  the  weight  of  the 
carriages  on  deck  wiU  induce  rolling. 
Those  objectors  who  so  freely  illustrate 
their  case  by  quoting  the  Great  Eastern, 
appear  unable  to  realize  the  fact  that  the 
weight  of  120  tons  on  the  deck  of  a  boat 
of  7,000  tons  capacity  would  produce  no 
appreciable  result.  In  their  mind's  eye 
the  deck  of  such  a  vessel  appears  crowded 
with  railway  carriages  (to  the  exclusion 
of  space  for  other  accommodation),  which 
woidd  fearfully  hamper  the  ship  and  in- 
convenience the  passengers ;  instead  of 
which  the  width  of  such  a  train  would  not 
be  one  quarter  that  of  the  boat.  With 
regard  to  the  alleged  difference  of  gauge 
urged  as  existing  upon  English  and 
French  lines,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  both  railways  are  of  the  same  width 
precisely. 

It  is  somewhat  bold  to  challenge  the 
judgment  of  three  able  engineers,  by  whom 
Andrescelles  has  been  selected  as  the 
most  suitable  spot  for  a  French  l^n fling 
place,  and  also  to  throw  discredit  upon 
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the  estimates  which  have  been  carefully 
worked  out  and  revised  daring  the  past 
few  years.  Besides  the  natural  advan- 
tages offered  by  Andrescelles  as  a  harbor, 
and  they  are  great,  its  position  with  re- 
gard to  Paris,  will,  when  the  few  miles  of 
railway  are  made  that  will  connect  the 
port  with  the  main  line,  give  those  passen- 
gers who  select  the  Dover  and  Calais 
route  a  considerable  advantage  in  respect 
to  time  and  distance,  without  materially 
interfering  with  the  routes  to  the  north  of 
France  and  Belgium. 
To  all  who  are  really  able  to  appreciate 


the  requirements  for  working  the  Channel 
traffic,  it  is  apparent  that  it  can  (at  pres- 
ent, at  least)  be  only  effected  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Fowler,  and,  though  the  expense 
of  constructing  the  necessary  harbors  on 
both  sides  will  be  great,  and  a  considera- 
ble delay  must  be  incurred  before  the 
new  route  can  be  opened  to  the  public,  it 
is  at  least  gratifying  to  know  that  this 
means  of  international  communication 
has  emerged  from  the  vague  region  of 
mere  projects,  and  developed  into  an  un- 
dertaking of  which  the  foundation  is  now 
securely  laid. 


INDIAN  FIELD  ARTILLERT. 


Flrom  *'  Eaginaering." 


The  special  committee  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  question  of  field  artillery,  has 
recently  issued  its  report,  which  recom- 
mends material  alteration  in  the  equip- 
ment of  that  branch  of  the  Indian  service. 
The  first  great  change  recommended  is  the 
substitution  of  muzzle-loading  rifle  guns 
for  the  Armstrong  breech-loaders.  These 
latter,  efficient  and  reliable,  as  a  long  ex- 
perience has  proved  them  to  be,  have  also 
been  proved  by  the  same  experience  to  be 
too  complicated  in  their  arrangement  for 
easy  manipulation  in  practice,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  committee  recommend- 
ing the  return  to  muzzle  loaders  will  meet 
with  general  favor  throughout  the  artil- 
lery service,  which  was  largely  represented 
by  witnesses  examined  by  the  committee, 
and  who  were  unanimous  in  giving  their 
opinion  that,  under  all  circumstances,  it 
was  desirable  to  introduce  muzzle-loadmg 
field  guns  into  the  Indian  service.     . 

In  material,  also,  an  important  altera- 
tion has  been  suggested  for  adoption,  and, 
despite  the  well-known  reUabihty  of  iron, 
and  the  numerous  objections  raised 
against  the  use  of  bronze,  such  as  its  de- 
ficiency in  durability,  its  softness,  and  its 
Lability  to  rapid  scoring,  deterioration, 
and  even  melting  under  a  rapid  and  sus- 
tained fire,  bronze  has  been  recommended 
by  the  committee  as  the  material  to  be 
adopted  in  the  future  construction  of  light 
artillery. 

This  conclusion  was  not  arrived  at 
without  a  due  consideration  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  advocates  of  iron 
and  stee]^  and  an  exhaustive  series  of  tri- 


als were  carried  out  to  prove  how  far 
bronze  could  be  relied  upon,  and  the  re- 
sult of  these  experiments  has  fully  justi- 
fied the  committee  in  their  resolution. 

The  question  of  durability  was  decided 
by  firing  from  two  experimental  guns,  in 
one  case  2,673  and  in  another  1,362 
rounds  without  &ilure,  a  test  "  equivalent 
to  a  duration  of  about  fifty-three  and 
twenty-seven  years  of  ordinary  service," 
respectively.  The  capability  of  the  metal 
to  resist  the  effect  of  rapid  firing  was  then 
proved  by  a  rapid  succession  of  60  and  140 
rounds  at  the  rate  of  some  3  rounds  per 
minute,  and  the  other  objections  urged, 
such  as  rapid  scoring,  wearing  away  of  the 
grooves,  and  honeycombing  of  the  metal, 
were  likewise  answered  by  &ese  and  other 
tests,  and  it  was  shown  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty that  although  undoubtedly  there 
was  a  considerable  wear  of  the  grooves,  it 
was  confined  to  the  loading  sides,  and  not 
to  the  bearing  sides  of  the  grooves. 

Altogether  four  classes  of  bronze  guns 
were  experimented  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee, each  of  them  9-pounders,  with  3 
grooves,  the  twist  of  which  was  1  in  30 
diameters,  the  depth  11  in.,  and  the  width 
8  in.  Two  weights,  6  cwt.  and  8  cwt., 
were  employed,  and  two  classes  of  rifling, 
the  Woolwich  system,  and  an  adaptation 
of  the  French  plan,  which  last  was  ulti- 
mately recommended  in  conjunction  with 
the  heavier  piece,  which  gave  better  re- 
sults, in  accuracy,  extent  of  range,  and 
could  also,  if  necessity  demanded,  be  em- 
ployed as  a  12-pounder. 

The  ammunition  recommended  for  fhia 
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new  weapon  consists  of  common  shell,  case 
shot,  and  shrapnel,  proyided  witti  Boxer's 
wood  time  fuses,  set  to  nine  and  five  sec* 
onds.  An  efficient  percussion  fose  is  also 
recommended,  if  snch  can  be  designed;  in 
which  case  the  proportion  of  different 
projectiles  would  be  considerably  idtered. 
At  present,  segment  shell,  it  is  suggested, 
should  form  no  part  of  the  equipment, 
which  should  consist  of  more  than  one- 
half  shrapnel  A  charge  of  1  lb.  12  oz.  is 
recommended,  and  a  bursting  charge  of 
7^  oz.  for  the  common  shell 

Wrought-iron  carriages  have  been  rec- 
ommended for  every  reason,  in  preference 
to  steel  or  wooden  ones,  and  the  experi- 
mental carriages  employed  by  the  com- 
mittee have  withstood  a  test  of  8,746 
rounds  in  one  case,  and  3,860  rounds  in 
the  other,  with  but  small  injuries.    Im- 

Sortant  modifications  have  been  intro- 
nced  into  the  pattern  of  carriage .  sug- 
gested, by  which  the  gunners,  working 
the  battery,  can  be  brought  up  with  their 
guns ;  the  ammunition  boxes  have  been 
re-arranged,  and  the  elevating  screw  has 
been  designed  in  the  simplest  possible 
manner,  and  consists  of  a  screw  passing 
through  a  nut  upon  brackets  on  the  car- 
riage, and  driven  by  gearing  and  a  handle 
outside  the  bracket.  I 


Important  improvements  have  also  been 
made  in  the  design  of  ihe  wagons  attached 
to  the  battery. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  di- 
mensions and  weight  of  the  new  guns  and 
wagons; 

NiM-poundsr  Chm,  3  in.  Bore,  Frendi  Bi^Hng. 


Actnal  wvlfbi  ..............x 

owt.  qta.  Ibt. 
8     0     12 

Breach  propoQderuice 

71b. 

•D^     f  Diameter 

Sin 

°^^    Ltfwth 

68.6  In 

(  Namber 

::::::  { 

8 

0«»T«        Width 

11  in.  at  top, 

1 

8  in.  at  bottom 

Tifist  QBifonn, 

one  tarn  In 

90  In. 

Length  of  riflinir 

•••••• 

•  •  •  •     • 

10      3       0 
10      0       0 

4      0       9 

69  8  in. 

"       gQD  over  all 

Weight  of  gon  earrlage 

*•       Itmber 

**       ammunUion    and 
•loreB 

72.0111. 

Total  weight 

8S      2      12 

The  total  weight  of  wagon  will  be  82| 
cwt.,  including  90  rounds  of  ammunition. 
This  number,  together  with  that  carried 
on  the  gun  itiself,  increases  the  total  num« 
ber  of  rounds  per  battery  to  124. 


WHEELER'S   STEEL-IEON   PROCESS. 

From  **  The.  United  States  Railroad  and  Mining  Be^fiater.*' 


Notwithstanding  the  great  progress 
made  of  late  years  in  the  cheap  produc- 
tion of  steel,  and  the  consequent  largely 
increased  use  of  this  material,  it  is  a  fact 
not  to  be  controverted  that  steel  alone 
does  not,  and  cannot  fulfil  all  the  condi- 
tions which  are  inevitably  imposed  upon 
any  material  subjected  to  the  almost  uni- 
versal apphcations  required  by  our  great 
mechanical  and  railroad  interests. 

This  failure  is  not  due  to  the  steel  itself, 
but  rather,  we  think,  to  a  misapplication 
of  it — to  placing  it  in  a  position  for  which 
it  is  not  adapted  by  nature,  and,  as  it 
were,  forcing  it  to  do  work,  and  to  bear 
load  and  strain,  for  which  it  was  never  in- 
tended. 

"  The  conclusion  at  which  I  have  long 
since  arrived,"  says  Sir  Wm.  ArmstroDg, 
*'  and  which  I  still  maintain,  is,  that  al- 
though steel  has  much  greater  tensile 


less 
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strength  than  wrought-iron,  it  is 
adapted  to  resist  concussive  strain.  "*" 
It  is  impossible  that  I  can  hold  any  other 
opinion  than  that  the  vibratory  action  at- 
tep^ing  accessive  concussion  is  more  dan- 
gerous to  steel  than  to  iron." 

Here  then  is  the  rock  on  which  the  too 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  steel  have  fallen. 
Because  steel  could  be  produced  cheaply, 
they  have  endeavored  to  supplant  iron 
with  it,  overlooking,  for  the  time,  the  fact 
that  steel  could  not  be  both  steel  and  iron; 
and,  therefore,  it  should  not  have  been 
subjected  to  conditions  which  required 
for  success  that  it  should  possess  the  de- 
sirable qualities  of  each. 

Experience  is  a  good  teacher,  but 
charges  abominably  high  prices,  says 
Oarlyle,  and  though  the  disappointment 
of  steel  makers  and  of  steel  users  has 
been  attended  with  no  little  expense,  the 
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experience  gained  has  been  valuable,  and 
is  leading  in  a  direction  where  we  shall 
be  able  to  secure  and  render  available  the 
well-known  desirable  properties  of  steel, 
without  incurring  the  dangers  of  its 
treachery  when  employed  alone. 

For  some  time  the  attention  of  prac- 
tical men  has  been  attracted  to  the  great 
desirabiUty  of  so  combining  large  masses 
of  iron  and  steel,  as  to  secure  the  tenacity 
of  the  one  with  the  durability  of  the  other. 
Every  mechanic  is  familiar  with  combined 
iron  and  steel  and  its  constant  and  suc- 
cessful use  where  steel  alone  will  not  stand 
at  all;  but  the  difficulty  in  thoroughly 
uniting  two  such  dissimilar  metals,  in- 
volving the  use  of  expensive  fluxes,  hand 
labor,  and  the  most  skilful  manipulation, 
has  hitherto  precluded  its  use  except  for 
special  purposes,  and  has,  therefore,  made 
its  cost  double  and  treble  that  of  all  steeL 

The  numerous  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  make  a  steel-headed  iron  rail, 
show  conclusively  the  desire  of  our  rail- 
roads to  secure  the  two  important  ele- 
ments of  strength  and  wear  ;  but  the 
difficulty  in  attaining  this  desideratum 
has  been  the  impracticabiHty  of  uniformly 
securing  such  a  union  of  iron  and  steel 
as  would  stand  the  tremendous  tests  of 
weight  and  speed,  and  also  to  make  the 
union  so  cheaply  as  to  afford  the  rail  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Every  blacksmith  knows  full  well  the 
danger  of  "  burning  "  steel  when  heating 
it  to  a  welding  point,  and  this  risk  is  im- 
mensely increased  when  the  mass  is  aug- 
mented as  for  a  "  rail  pile,"  and  subjected 
to  the  intense  heat  of  a  furnace  ;  if  fluxes 
and  steam-hammers  are  employed  to  per- 
fect a  union  of  "  high  "  steel  and  iron,  the 
cost  of  the  operation  is  too  much  enhanced 
to  be  remunerative,  while,  an  the  other 
hand,  if  ''low"  steel,  which  will  stand 
heat,  is  used,  the  resulting  rail  head  is 
scarcely,  if  any,  better  than  iron. 

These  apparently  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles have  thus  far  been  the  one  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  successfully  and 
che:iply  combining  iron  and  steel  in  such 
masses  and  proportions  as  would  make 
the  combination  available  for  such  ex- 
tended purposes  as  are  required  by  the 
great  railroad  and  mechanical  interests; 
but  it  is  too  much  to  say,  in  this  age,  that 
a  thing  cannot  be  done  because  pre^dous 
attempts  have  failed,  and  we  often  find 
that  means  the  most  simple,  and  over- 
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looked  because  of  their  simplicity,  are 
amply  adequate  to  produce  a  long-desired 
result. 

We  have  within  a  few  days  seen  and  ex- 
amined a  process  for  uniting  iron  and 
steel,  discovered  by  Mr.  E.  Wheeler,  of 
Philadelphia  (late  of  Boston),  which,  from 
its  extreme  simplicity  and  certainty,  seems 
to  fill  all  the  conditions  for  working  the 
two  metals  into  successful  combinations 
for  any  and  all  purposes.  Mr.  Wheeler 
has  for  many  years  been  a  practical  iron 
manipulator,  and  has  for  some  time  been 
engaged  in  extensive  experiments  to  com- 
bine iron  and  steeL  Starting  with  the 
theory  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  unit- 
ing the  two,  providing  that  the  steel  is 
brought  to  a  "  welding  heat "  simultane- 
ously with  the  iron,  and  that  the  steel, 
while  being  so  heated,  cannot  suffer  in- 
jury or  "burning,"  if  kept  from  the  di- 
rect action  of  the  flame  and  oxygen  (as 
when  melted  in  a  crucible),  he  reduces  it 
to  practice  by  the  ingenious  and  simple 
device  of  completely  encasing  the  steel 
with  iron  during  the  entire  process  of 
heating  and  reduction.  The  steel  being 
thus  not  merely  covered,  but  encased,  is 
effectually  protected  from  the  decarbo- 
nizing effects  of  excessive  heat,  and  can  be 
safely  heated  to  a  perfect  welding  state  in 
the  usual  iron  furnaces  without  flux  of 
any  kind,  and  in  this  condition  may  be 
rolled  down  and  manipulated  as  readily, 
and  at  the  same  speed,  as  iron^  in  ordi- 
nary rolls. 

Simple  as  this  method  is  (and  its  sim- 
plicity is  itsi  great  value),  it  accomplishes 
the  most  important  results.  We  have 
seen  the  highest  grade  of  cast  tool  steel, 
thus  enclosed,  and  filled  with  iron,  sub- 
jected to  the  intense  heat  of  a  heating 
furnace,  and  then  rolled  down  into  bars 
at  the  rate  of  500  ft.  per  minute,  and  the 
steel,  though  perfectly  welded  to  the  iron, 
presented  the  same  bright,  clean  fracture 
when  broken  as  in  the  original  state,  and 
would  harden  as  readily  in  a  water  bath. 

Mr.  Wheeler  showed  us  a  car  axle  rolled 
by  his  process  at  one  heat,  at  the  Pencoyd 
Works,  of  this  city,  consisting  of  a  core 
of  iron  surrounded  by  a  tube  of  steel,  and 
both  in  turn  by  a  shell  of  iron,  the  whole 
being  as  solid  and  perfect  as  a  homogene- 
ous mass  of  iron.  This  plan  gives  a  steel 
journal,  while  the  iron  core  and  shell  se- 
cures strength  and  prevents  fracture  or 
breakage  of  the  steeL 
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The  practical  rises  to  which  this  cheap 
and  cfFectual  method  of  welding  iron  and 
steel  can  be  applied  are  innumerable.  By  it 
any  grade  or  kind  of  steel  may  be  used,from 
Bessemer  or  "  puddled  "  to  crucible,  and  it 
can  be  united  to  iron  in  any  shape  or  pro- 
portion. Mr.  W.  is  already  making  combi- 
nation in  merchant  bar  forms,  at  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Marshall,  Philhps  &  Co.,  24  Gir- 
ard  avenue,  Philadelphia,  for  set  screws 
with  steel  centre,  horse-shoe  bars  with  steel 
face,  carriage  tire  with  steel  comers,  etc., 
etc.,  and  we  learn  that  several  prominent 
rail  manufacturers  are  about  to  apply  this 
process  to  the  making  of  steel-headed  ' 
rails,  for  which  it  appears  peculiarly 
adapted. 

Another  very  important  application  of 


the  invention  is  to  the  reduction  of  steel 
ingots  and  the  reworking  of  steel  bars  or 
scrap.  Hitherto  immense  steam-ham- 
mers have  been  found  indispensable  to 
condense  the  ingot,  or  compact  the  pile, 
and  make  the  steel  homogeneous  and 
sound,  from  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
impracticability  of  heating  exposed  steel 
above  a  "  cherry  red  "  without  injury,  only 
immense  force  could  compress  the  parti- 
cles, and  render  the  mass  uniform.  By  Mr. 
W.'s  method  of  encasing  the  ingot  or  pile 
in  iron,  he  makes  heat  do  the  work  of  ap- 
plied force,  and  by  thus  safely  heating  the 
steel  to  a  soft  state  is  enabled  to  condense 
and  compact  it  with  a  comparatively  slight 
expenditure  of  power  by  means  of  ordi- 
nary rolls. 


TUNNELS  OF  THE  PACIFIO  BAILROAD. 


Abstract  of  a  Paper  read  before  the 
American  Society  of  Engineers,  Jan.  5, 
1870,  by  John  R.  Gilliss,  Civil  Engineer, 
Member  of  the  Society. 

Daring  the  past  summer  the  track  has 
been  completed  across  this  continent,  and 
so  much  sooner  than  was  thought  possi- 
ble, that  the  difficulties  overcome  are  apt 
to  bo  underrated.  Some  account  of  a 
single  item  in  the  great  work  may  there- 
fore be  interesting. 

Between  Omaha  and  Sacramento  there 
are  nineteen  tunnels.  Four  of  these  are 
on  the  Union  Pacific  and  fifteen  on  the 
Central. 

Central  Pacific  Tunnels, — The  tunnels  of 
the  Central  Pacific  are  nearly  all  near  the 
summit,  where  it  crosses  the  western  range 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  line  here  lies 
on  steep  hill-sides,  in  some  cases  being, 
for  long  distances,  on  a  face  of  bare  gran- 
ite, more  or  less  broken  by  projecting 
ledges  and  boulders,  but  with  an  average 
slope  often  greater  than  1  to  1.  In  such 
places  embankments  were  almost  im- 
practicable ;  the  hills  were  too  steep  to 
catch  the  Elopes,  and  most  of  the  rock 
from  cuts  was  thrown  far  down  hill  by 
heavy  seam  blast&  On  these  account^ 
the  line,  for  two  miles  east  of  Donner 
Pass,  was  thrown  further  into  the  hill  than 
on  original  location,  thus  adding  to  the 
depths  of  cuttings  and  increasing  the 
number  of  tunnels,  but  saving  retaining 
walls,  and  where  tunnels  were  made,  en- 


abling the  work  to  be  carried  on  in  win- 
ter. Another  important  object  was  the 
saving  of  snow-covering  where  tunnels 
were  made,  and  giving  a  good  foundation 
for  it  where  they  were  not  It  is  within 
these  two  miles  that  seven  tunnels  are 
crowded. 

Tunnels  1  and  2  are  both  west  of  Cisco, 
a  small  track  92  miles  from  Sacramento, 
and  within  13  of  the  summit  They  were 
both  finished  in  1866.  During  the  fall  of 
that  year  the  track  reached  Cisco,  and  as 
fast  as  the  gangs  of  Chinamen  were  re- 
leased they  were  hurried  to  the  summit 
to  be  distributed  among  the  tunnels  in  its 
vicinity.  The  year  before,  some  gangs 
had  been  sent  to  summit  tunnel  No.  6, 
and  commenced  the  cuts  at  its  extremities; 
winter  set  in  before  the  headings  were 
started,  and  the  work  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. To  avoid  a  repetition  of  such 
delay,  the  approaches  to  all  the  tunnels 
were  covered  vdth  men,  and  worked  night 
and  day  in  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each. 
Thus  time  was  saved,  and  the  tunnel  or- 
ganization started  at  once.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  hurry,  I  may  mention  walk- 
ing two  miles  over  the  hills  after  dark,  and 
staking  out  the  east  end  of  No.  12  by  the 
light  of  a  bonfire  ;  at  9  o'clock  the  men 
were  at  work. 

In  November  find  the  early  part  of  De« 
cember  there  were  several  snow-storma, 
just  enough  to  stimulate  without  dela^ 
the  work.    The  rough  rocky  sides  of  ^ 
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ner  Peak  soon  became  smooth,  slopes  of 
snow  and  ice  covering  the  trail  that  led 
from  tunnel  8  to  9  ;  it  remained  impassa- 
ble until  spring,  and  communication  had 
to  be  kept  up  by  the  wagon-road,  five  or 
six  hundred  feet  below.  This,  the  Dutch 
Flat  and  Donner  Lake  wagon  road,  was 
opened  soon  after  it  was  decided  to  adopt 
this  route.  From  the  Pass  the  descent 
toward  the  lake  was  over  very  rough 
ground,  requiring  heavy  side  cuts  and  re- 
taining walls  with  numerous  zigzags  to 
gain  distance. 

From  this  road  the  scene  was  strangely 
beautiful  at  night.  The  tall  firs,  though 
drooping  under  their  heavy  burdens, 
pointed  to  the  mountains  that  overhung 
them,  where  the  fires  that  lit  seven  tun- 
nels shone  like  stars  on  their  snowy  sides. 
The  only  sound  that  came  down  to  break 
the  stillness  of  the  winter  night  was  the 
sharp  ring  of  hammer  on  steel,  or  the 
heavy  reports  of  the  blasts. 

Winter  of  1866-7.— By  the  time  winter 
had  set  in  fairly  the  headings  were  all  un- 
der ground.  The  work  was  then  inde- 
pendent of  weather,  except  as  storms 
would  block  up  tunnel  entrances,  or  ava- 
lanches sweep  over  the  shanties  of  the 
laborers.  Before  tracing  the  progress  of 
the  work  underground,  it  will  be  well  to 
see  the  character  of  weather  out-doors. 

A  set  of  meteorological  instruments 
was  furnished  by  Colonel  WilHamson,  of 
the  United  States  Engineers,  consisting 
of  bai'ometer,  wet,  dry,  maximum  and 
minimum  thermometers.  These,  with 
wind,  clouds,  etc.,  were  recorded  three 
times  a  day,  and  hourly  during  ten  days 
in  each  month.  From  this  record  the 
table  of  storms  given  in  Appendix  C  was 
made. 

SnoTJiystorms, — These  storms,  44  in  num- 
ber, varied  in  length  from  a  short  snow 
squall  to  a  two-week  gale,  and  in  depth 
from  ^  in.  to  10  ft. — ^none  less  than  the 
former  number  being  recorded,  nor  had 
we  occasion  to  note  any  greater  than  the 
latter.  This,  the  heaviest  storm  of  the 
vnnter,  began  February  18th,  at  2  p.  m., 
and  snowed  steadily  until  10  p.  m.  of  the 
22d,  during  which  time  6  ft.  felL  The 
supply  of  raw  material  was  then  exhaust- 
ed, but  the  barometer  kept  low  and  the 
wind  heavy  from  the  south-west  for  five 
days  more,  by  which  time  a  fresh  supply 
of  damp  air  came  up  from  the  Pacific, 
and  then,  as  the  machinery  was  still  run- 


ning full  speed,  this  was  ground  up  with- 
out delay.  It  snowed  steadily  un  til  March 
2d,  making  10  ft.  snow  and  13  days'  storm. 
It  is  true  that  no  snow  fell  for  5  days,  but 
it  drifted  so  furiously  during  that  time 
that  the  snow-tunnel  at  east  end  of  tun- 
nel No.  6  had  to  be  lengthened  50  ft 

These  storms  were  grand.  They  always 
began  with  a  fall  in  me  barometer,  and  a 
strong  wind  from  the  south-west,  hurry- 
ing up  the  tattered  rain-clouds  or  storm- 
scud  in  heavy  masses.  The  barometer, 
which  averaged  23  in.,  would  drop  some- 
times as  low  as  22^.  The  thermometer  was 
rarely  below  20  deg.  at  the  beginning  of  a 
storm,  and  usually  rose  to  32  deg.  before  its 
dose,  so  that  the  last  snow  woiQd  be  damp 
and  heavy,  sometimes  ending  in  rain. 
The  storms  ended,  and  clouds  were  scal- 
tered  by  cold  winds  blowing  over  the  east- 
ern range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  these 
raised  the  barometer  and  dropped  the 
temperature  at  once.  The  lowest  tem- 
perature of  the  winter  was  from  a  wind ' 
of  this  sort,  6^  deg.  above  zero. 

Our  quarters  were  at  the  east  end  of 
Donner  Pass,  but  still  in  the  narrow  part. 
About  the  second  or  third  day  of  a  storm 
the  vnnd  would  be  a  gale,  sometimes  10 
lbs.  to  a  square  foot ;  and  would  plough 
up  the  new-fallen  snow  to  heap  it  in  huge 
drifts  beyond  the  east  end  of  the  pass. 
About  30  ft  from  our  windows  was  a  larg^ 
warehouse  ;  this  was  often  hidden  com- 
pletely by  the  furious  torrent  of  almost 
solid  snow  that  swept  through  the  gorge. 
On  the  cliff  above,  the  cedar  trees  are 
deeply  cut,  many  branches  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  wrist  being  taken  off  en- 
tirely by  the  drifting  snow-flakes. 

No  one  can  face  these  storms  when  thej 
are  in  earnest  Three  of  our  party  came 
through  the  pass  one  evening,  walking 
with  the  storm — two  got  in  safely.  After 
waiting  a  while,  just  as  we  were  starting 
out  to  look  up  the  third,  he  came  in  ex- 
hausted. In  a  short,  straight  path,  be- 
tween two  walls  of  rock,  ho  had  lost  his 
way  and  thought  his  last  hour  had  come. 

Snoto4unneht, — ^Before  the  snow  had 
acquired  depth  enough  to  interfere  much 
with  the  work,  the  headings  were  all 
started.  The  cuts  at  their  entrances 
soon  filled  up  with  snow,  but  drifts  were 
run  through  them,  in  some  instances 
large  enough  for  a  two-horse  team. 
Through  these  snow-tunnels,  whose 
lengths  varied  from  50  to  200  ft,  the  mar 
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terial  excavated  was  hauled  in  carts  or  on 
sleds  to  the  waste  banka  These  snow- 
tunnels  kept  settling  at  the  crown,  so  that 
they  had  to  be  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
otherwise  they  were  perfectly  satisfactory. 
The  most  remarkable  snow-tunnel  was 
made  to  connect  the  two  ends  of  tunnel 
8.  The  spur  through  which  this  is  made 
terminates  in  a  vertical  bluff  of  granite 
100  ft.  high.  To  get  around  it  during  the 
fall,  a  rope  was  fastened  to  the  rocks  at  a 
point  where  there  was  a  steep  descent  of 
80  or  40  ft  During  the  early  part  of 
winter,  a  snow-drift  formed  on  the  face 
of  this  bluffy  descending  in  a  deep  slope 
from  its  top  to  the  wagon  road,  200  ft 
below.  On  this  slope  a  trail  was  cut  and 
used  for  a  month  or  two. 

Later  in  the  winter,  when  the  accumu- 
lation of  snow  made  it  practicable,  a 
snow-tunnel  was  excavated  through  the 
drift,  and  around  the  face  of  the  bluffs 
Windows  were  made  at  short  intervals 
for  light,  and  to  throw  the  material  out  in 
excavating,  and  steps  cut  where  a  descent 
was  necessary.  One  flight  of  these  led 
down  to  the  blacksmith's  shop,  buried 
still  deeper  in  the  snow,  while  the  main 
passage  led  into  one  already  excavated  at 
the  east  end  of  tunnel  8.  The  snow  kept 
settling  down  hill  and  away  from  the  bluffy 
80  that  there  was  an  open  space  of  3  or  4 
ft  between  it  and  the  rock  towards  the 
close,  which  was  far  from  inspiring  much 
confidence  in  the  route. 

Between  tunnels  7  and  8  there  is  a 
deep  ravine,  in  crossing  which  the  road 
has  a  4x5-ft  box  culvert,  and  a  retaining 
wall  on  the  lower  side  at  75  ft.  extreme 
height  The  foundation  was  begun  in 
fall,  but  stopped  by  winter,  and  the  ra- 
vLqc  filled  with  snow.  Next  spring  a 
snow-tunnel  was  commenced  about  200 
ft  down  the  ravine,  and  run  in  to  strike 
the  unfinished  foundation.  Smaller  tun- 
nels were  run  to  quarry  stone  got  out  in 
fall,  and  a  cave  dug  over  the  foundation 
large  enough  to  work  in.  The  culvert 
was  built,  and  by  the  time  it  was  finished 
the  depth  of  snow  overhead  had  decreased 
to  25  or  30  ft.  ;  this  was  excavated  by  a 
stream  of  water,  and  the  retaining  wall 
commenced. 

Snow-ciUs, — ^In  spring,  when  the  road 
has  begun  to  be  bare,  so  that  sleighs  can 
no  longer  be  used,  there  are  very  heavy 
banks  of  snow  to  cut  through  to  make  the 
road  passable  for  wagons. 


In  June  I  measured  one  of  these  cuts 
through  the  end  of  a  snow-slide,  and 
found  it  25  ft.  deep.  A  week  later  the 
road  was  dusty  in  the  centre,  but  the 
snow-banks  were  not  all  gone  until  July, 
so  that  we  had  at  that  phtce  the  strange 
spectacle  of  sprinkling- wagons  watering  a 
road  between  two  walls  of  solid  snow 

Alignment, — ^As  soon  as  each  heading 
became  sufficiently  advanced,  the  centre 
line  was  secured,  generally  by  small  holes 
drilled  in  the  root  with  wooden  pings 
and  tacks.  These  points  were  placed  as 
far  apart  as  leng£h  excavated  would  per- 
mit, and  from  them  the  line  produced  as 
the  work  advanced.  In  most  cases  the 
entrances  were  afterwards  so  blocked  up 
with  snow  that  it  was  impossible  to  recur 
to  the  line  .outside,  and  the  tunnels  were 
completed  from  the  points  first  put  in. 

In  running  lines  outside  during  the 
winter,  it  was  generally  necessary  to 
make  deep  cuts,  and  sometimes  tunnels, 
through  the  snow,  to  get  at  the  original 
transit  points. 

Most  of  the  tunnels  are  on  curves.  No. 
13  being  on  ooe  of  573  ft  radius,  with  87 
deg.  of  curvature  inside  the  tunnel.  In 
this,  as  in  No.  11,  the  usual  difficulties  of 
working  with  instruments  by  candle- 
light were  much  increased  by  the  nume- 
rous temporary  timbers  in  the  headinga 
The  lines  met  in  the  centre  of  the  tunnel, 
parallel  to  each  other,  but  2  in.  apart  In 
the  other  cases  the  discrepancies  were  too 
slight  to  notice. 

Dimensions, — ^Most  of  the  work  was 
through  solid  rock,  which  did  not  require 
lining,  and  the  following  dimensions 
were  adopted  :  Bottom,  a  rectangle,  IGx 
11  ft. ;  arch,  a  semi-circle,  16  ft  in  diam- 
eter ;  grade  at  centre  of  tie,  and  1  ft  3  ia. 
above  sub-grade. 

Tunnel  11  was  partly,  and  tunnel  13 
wholly,  lined  with  timber  in  the  following 
manner  :  12"xl2"  sills  were  placed  on 
each  side,  and  posts  12'xl6"  mortised 
into  them.  The  latter  support  arches, 
each  composed  of  3  thicknesses  of  5"xl2" 
plank,  breaking  joints,  and  bolted  with 
f -in.  iron  bolts,  thus  making  a  solid  arch 
of  180  square  in.  sectional  area.  The  dis- 
tance from  centre  to  centre  of  arches 
varies  from  1 J  ft  to  5  ft,  according  to 
material.  Over  the  arches,  and,  where  the 
material  required  it,  on  the  sides,  also, 
spht  lagging  about  2^  in.  thick  was  put 
in.    The  width  at  sub-grade  inside  of 
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posts  is  17  ffc. ;  at  springing  line  inside  of 
arches,  19  ft.  ;  giving  a  batter  of  1  ft.  on 
each  side.  Height  of  crown  above  grade, 
10  ft.  9  in.,  thus  leaving  room  for  masonry 
inside  the  temporary  wooden  lining. 

Tunnels  1  and  2  were  Hned  in  a  similar 
manner,  except  that  the  batter  of  side 
posts  were  only  6  in. 

In  these  timnels,  through  soft  material, 
the  heading  was  supported  by  temporary 
timbers.  Chambers  were  then  excavated 
at  the  sides  to  below  sub-grade,  for  the 
sills,  and  the  central  core  left  to  support 
the  shores  which  held  the  material  above 
in  place.  As  the  timbering  advanced,  the 
core  and  false  work  were  removed. 

In  tunnel  No.  12,  a  short  distance  in 
the  centre  was  found  to  be  decomposed 
granite,  and  after  the  tunnel  was  exca- 
vated a  light  set  of  timbers  was  put  in. 
They  consisted  of  arches,  each  composed 
of  7  pieces  of  10x19  in.  timber,  with  side 
posts  and  sills  similar  to  those  already 
described. 

In  all  the  tunnels  on  curves,  allowance 
was  made  for  elevation  of  outer  rail,  so 
that  top  of  cars  would  remain  in  centre  of 
opening. 

Laborers. — ^With  the  exception  of  a  few 
white  men  at  the  west  end  of  tunnel  No. 
6,  the  laboring  force  was  entirely  com- 
posed of  Chinamen,  with  white  foremen 
— the  laborers  working  usually  in  3  shifts 
of  8  hours  each,  and  the  foremen  in  2 
shifts  of  12  hours  each.  A  single  foreman, 
with  a  gang  of  30  to  40  men,  generally 
constituted  the  force  at  work  at  each  end 
of  a  tunnel ;  of  these,  12  to  15  worked  on 
the  heading,  and  the  rest  on  bottom,  re- 
moving material,  etc. 

When  a  gang  was  small,  or  the  men 
needed  elsewhere,  the  bottoms  were 
worked  with  fewer  men,  or  stopped  so  as 
to  keep  the  headings  going. 

The  Chinamen  were  as  as  steady,  hard- 
working a  set  of  men  as  could  be  found. 
They  were  paid  from  $30  to  $35,  in  gold, 
a  month,  finding  themselves ;  while  the 
white  men  were  paid  about  the  same,  but 
with  their  boara  thrown  in.  The  force 
at  work  on  the  road  probably  averaged 
from  6,000  to  10,000,  nine-tenths  of  them 
being  Chinamen. 

Tunnel  No.  6. — ^This,  the  longest  tunnel 
of  the  road,  is  parallel  to,  and  about  400  ft. 
north  of  Donner  Pass.  Its  length  is  1,659 
ft,  and  greatest  depth  below  the  surface 
124  ft.y  measuring  nrom  grade.    The  ma- 


terial is  granite,  of  a  medium  quality, 
crossed  by  seams  in  every  direction. 

To  expedite  fhe  work  a  shaft  was  sunk 
about  the  middle  of  the  tunnel,  its  dimen- 
sions being  8x12x72.9  ft 

Work  was  commenced  on  the  shaft 
August  27th,  and  for  the  first  30  ft.  it  was 
sunk  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  a  day,  after 
which  its  progress  slackened,  from  delay 
in  hoisting  the  material  with  a  common 
hand  derrick. 

Meanwhile  a  house  was  being  built  over 
the  shaft,  and  the  hoisting  engine  was 
put  up.  The  latter  consisted  of  an  old 
locomotive,  the  Sacramento,  and,  by  an 
interesting  coincidence,  the  first  engine 
run  in  the  State.  This  was  geared  to  a 
drum  6  ft.  in  diameter.  The  house  wc0 
50  ft  square,  containing  in  addition  to  the 
hoisting  apparatus,  forges,  fuel,  tamping, 
etc.,  so  that  when  snowed  in,  these  ar£- 
cles  would  be  close  at  hand.  The  shaft 
was  divided  by  planking  into  two  com- 
partments, each  5  ft.  square  ;  over  these 
were  two  "  jiggers"  or  transfer  tables.  The 
buckets  were  first  of  wood,  then  two  ad- 
ditional ones  were  made  of  boiler  plate, 
4  ft.  9  in.  square  by  2  ft  6  in.  high,  out- 
side dimensions,  and  fitted  for  side  dump- 
ing. They  were  loaded  at  the  face  of  tne 
work  below,  run  on  trucks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft,  hoisted  and  transferred  to 
other  trucks  to  run  out  on  the  waste 
bank. 

Total  days'  work  on  shaft,  85  ;  average 
progress,  0.85  ft  in  24  hours.  Nitro- 
glycerine had  not  yet  been  introduced  ; 
with  it  the  progress  would  probably  have 
averaged  1.5  ft. 

NytrO'Olycerine — This  was  introduced 
on  the  work  early  in  1867,  to  expedite 
progress  of  the  summit  tunnel.  It  was 
made  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  James  Howden, 
and  used  in  the  four  headings  of  tunnel 
No.  6  from  Feb.  9th,  and  to  some  extent 
in  tunnel  No.  8,  but  not  enough  to  give 
data  for  comparison.  After  the  headings 
of  these  tunnels  were  through,  it  was 
used  in  the  bottoms. 

In  the  headings  of  summit  tunnel  the 
average  daily  progress  with  powder  was 
1.18  ft  per  day  with  nitro-glycerine, 
1.82  ft,  or  over  54  per  cent  additional 
progress. 

In  bottom  of  summit  tunnel,  average 

daily  progress  with  powder,  full  gangs, 

was  2.51  ft. ;  with  nytro-glycerine,  4.38, 

[or  over  74  per  cent   in  favor  of  nitro- 
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glycerine.     The  same    number    of   men 
were  used  with  both  explosives. 

The  conclusion  we  may  safely  come  to 
from  the  Central  Pacific  work,  is,  that  in 
hard  rock  tunnels,  with  the  same  number 
of  men,  over  fifty  per  cent  additional 
progress  can  be  made  by  using  nitro- 
glycerine in  place  of  powder,  and  the 
expense  will  bo  reduced  proportionately. 
Tunnch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, — 
Tunnel  No.  1  is  on  St.  Mary*s  Creek,  about 
680  miles  west  from  Omaha,  and  12  miles 
east  of  second  crossing  of  North  Platte 
Biver.  It  was  commenced  April  30, 1868, 
fuid  continued  from  each  end  until  June  8. 
At  that  time  the  two  headings  were  in  86 
and  87  ft.  respectively,  the  progress  having 
averaged  2.22  ft.  per  day.  A  soft  spot  was 
then  found  in  the  west  end,  and  there 
being  no  means  of  lining  without  delay, 
the  open  cut  was  extended  to  cover  the 
place,  and  the  length  of  tunnel  reduced  to 
215  ft. 

.  This  delayed  the  work,  so  that  a  tem- 
porary track  had  to  be  built  around  it. 

Tunnel  No.  2  is  at  the  head  of  Echo 
CaAon,  in  Utah,  about  972  miles  from 
Omaha.  Its  length  is  772.3  ft,  being  the 
longest  of  the  Union  Pacific  The  ap- 
proachss  were  started  in  July,  1868;  they 
are  heavy  cuts  through  clay.  Book  was 
struck  about  the  end  of  August,  and 
found  to  bo  like  the  prevailing  formation 
in  the  vicinity,  an  indurated  clay,  with 
occasional  streaks  of  soft  sandstone.  Most 
of  it  drilled  very  easily,  but  required  as 
much  powder  in  blasting  as  ordinary  rock. 
While  damp  it  stood  firm,  but  after  suffi- 
cient exposure  to  the  air  to  dry  out  the 
moisture,  it  cracked  and  crumbled  like 
lime  in  slacking.  These  qualities  made 
the  work  very  expensive ;  rock  prices 
had  to  be  paid,  and  earth  slopes  taken 
out 

In  starting  the  headings  they  had  to  be 
supported  the  same  day  the  excavation 
was  made;  but  on  getting  fairly  in,  the 
roof  would  stand  well  a  week  or  two. 

There  was  an  irregular  streak  of  blue 
Randstone  which  ran  completely  through 
the  tunnel  near  the  springing  line. 

The  headings  were  started  at  the  west 
end,  August  29,  and  at  the  east  end,  Sep- 
tember 5  ;  they  met  January  30,  1869. 
The  tunnel  was  finished  April  3,  1869. 

When  work  was  commenced  on  the 
tunnel,  the  track  was  still  300  miles  east, 
and  all  the  available  transportation  re- 


quired to  haul  tools,  materials,  and  pro- 
visions over  this  gap;  it  was  useless  even 
to  think  of  getting  cement  in  time.  There 
was  no  suitable  stone  near  the  work,  and 
the  clay  had  too  much  lime  to  make  brick. 
On  these  accounts  the  tunnel  had  to  be 
lined  with  timber. 

Tunnel  No,  3. — This  tunnel  is  through  a 
sharp  spur  of  black  limestone  and  dark 
blue  quartzite,  266  ft.  of  the  former  and 
242  ft  of  the  latter,  total  length  508  ft,  on 
a  3  deg.  30  min.  curve  to  the  left  The  head- 
ings were  commenced  about  September  1, 
1868,  and  met  April  4, 1869.  Until  De- 
cember 27th  the  work  was  part  of  Brigham 
Young's  contract,  and  sublet  to  Sharp 
&  Young.  It  was  then  carried  on  as 
company  work,  and  let  to  Daniel  McGee, 
a  "Gentile,"  February  9th.  Not  being 
finished  in  time  for  the  rails,  a  temporary 
track  was  built  around  it,  partly  on  a  22 
deg.  curve,  260  ft.  radius,  around  which 
trains  of  23  cars  were  taken. 

Nitro-glycerine  was  fairly  introduced, 
into  the  tunnel  by  February  23d.  About 
20  per  cent  of  the  tunnel  men  struck  on 
account  of  its  use,  and  were  not  replaced, 
as  two  shifts  on  the  bottoms  were  found 
enough  to  keep  them  iip  with  the  head- 
ings, notwithstanding  the  additional  prog- 
ress they  too  were  making  ;  three  shifts 
had  been  required  with  powder.  About 
twice  as  much  work  was  done  per  man 
with  nitro-glycerine  as  with  powder.  The 
use  of  nitro-glycerine  in  tunnel  No.  3 
saved  the  company  nearly  $40,000. 

Tunnd  No,  4. — ^Length  297  ft. ;  aligne- 
ment  4  deg.  to  left ;  material,  quartzite, 
similar  to  that  in  tunnel  No.  3.  Headings 
were  commenced  about  September  10» 
1868,  and  tunnel  finished  January  29th ; 
nitro-glycerine  was  used  to  take  up  the 
last  180  ft  of  bottom,  which  it  did  in  11 
days  ;  making  the  remarkable  progress  of 
8.18  ft.  per  day  from  each  end  In  tun- 
nel No.  4,  1,960  cubic  yards  were  taken 
out  with  powder,  requiring  289  kegs  and 
7,000  ft  of  fuse,  or  3^  lbs.  powder  and 
3^  ft.  fuze  per  cubic  yard. 

Comparison  between  (he  two  roads. — ^The 
total  length  of  tunnelling  on  the  Central 
Pacific  IS  6,213  ft. ;  on  the  Union, 
1,792.  The  cross  sections  of  tunnels 
on  the  two  roads  are  practically  identical 

The  circumstances  and  materials  varied 
too  much  to  make  an  accurate  compari- 
son of  progress  in  tunnels  of  the  two 
roads.    The  greatest  average  daily  prog- 
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ress  of  heading  on  the  Central  Pacific, 
through  granite  with  nitro-glycerine,  was 
3.29  ft  On  the  Union  Pacific,  through 
quartzifce,  about  as  hard  as  granite,  462 
ft  Each  road  has  done  over  8  ft  per  day 
at.  a  single  face  in  taking  up  bottom. 

The  laborers  on  the  Central  Pacific  were 
mostly  Chinamen,  paid  $30  to  $35  gold 
per  month,  working  three  shifts  per  day 
in  tunnels,  and  12  to  15  men  in  a  heading. 
On  the  Union  Pacific  the  laborers  were 
white  men,  paid  $3  to  $4  per  day  curren- 
cy, generally  working  two  shifts  per  day, 
and  8  to  12  men  in  a  heading,  on  tunnels 
1  and  2,  and  three  shifts  of  14  to  16  on 
tunnels  3  and  4. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  was  built 


under  the  direction  of  S.  S.  Montague, 
Chief  Engineer.  The  location  and  con- 
struction across  the  Sierra  Nevada  were 
in  charge  of  L.  M.  Clements,  Besident 
Engineer.  The  account  of  tunnels  on  that 
work  is  principally  compiled  from  a  report 
on  the  subject  written  for  the  latter  by  the 
author,  while  engaged  on  tunnels  6  to  13 
of  that  work. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  built, 
and  its  location  revised,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  S.  B.  Reed,  Engineer  and  Super- 
intendent of  Construction.  The  accounts 
of  tunnels  1  and  2  are  from  personal  ob- 
servation, and  of  tunnels  3  and  4  from 
data  furnished  by  Edward  P.  North,  Re- 
sident Engineer  of  work  in  Weber  Cafion. 


WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL. 


THE   FLUO-TITANIC   PROCESS. 

This  process  is  a  new  discovery,  and 
has  for  its  object  the  production  of 
wrought-iron  and  steel  from  crude  cast- 
iron,  by  the  use  of  fluxes,  and  without 
manual  labor.  The  results  obtained  from 
experimental  operations  have  been  so  cer-: 
tarn  and  uniform  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
its  success  when  applied  on  the  largest 
scale  of  manufacture. 

Wrought-iron  is  usually  made  from  pig- 
iron,  and  it  is  the  purest  of  the  different 
sorts  of  iron  produced  metallurgically.  It 
is  often  contaminated  with  substances 
chemically ,  combined,  such  as  sulphiu:, 
phosphorus,  and  silicon,  or  its  carbon  is 
unevenly  distributed  ;  all  these  circum- 
stances modify  the  properties  of  the 
wrought-iron — strength,  property  of  weld- 
ing, hardness,  etc. 

The  manipulations  in  the  production  of 
wrought-iron  have  been  principally  di- 
rected to  removing  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  impurities  contained  in  pig-iron, 
mainly  by  oxidation  of  most  of  the  car- 
bon ;  and  in  order  to  render  the  wrought- 
iron  tractable,  both  at  low  and  high  tem- 
peratures, the  foreign  admixtures  (sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  siUcon,  etc.)  must  at 
the  same  time  be  separated  by  oxidation, 
forming  the  volatile  substances,  whilst 
the  fixed  substances  may  be  scorified. 

The  oxidizing  agents  are,  chiefly,  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  fluxes  rich 
in  oxygen,  usually  applied  at  the  melting 
temperature    (in   fmeriesy  reverberatory 


funAces,  or  in  the  Bessemer  converter). 
The  puddling  process,  conducted  in  re- 
verberatory furnaces,  is  in  general  use  for 
the  production  of  wrought-iron,  and  is 
about  the  only  available  method,  until 
now,  for  making  wrought-iron  from  pig- 
iron,  in  which  sulphur  ^and  phosphorus 
are  present  In  Bessemer*s  process  very 
grey  pig-iron,  almost  wholly  free  from 
sulphur  and  phosphorus,  is  required. 
Bessemer  conducts  liquid  iron  from  blast 
furnaces  into  special  apparatus,  in  which 
he  bums  out  the  carbon  by  blast,  and 
without  the  application  of  fuel  The  tem- 
perature thus  produced,  together  with 
that  of  the  burning  and  liquid  iron,  is 
sufficiently  high  to  liquify  even  malleable 
iron,  In  this  process  it  is  very  difficult 
to  separate  the  carbon  to  the  required 
limit,  when  employing  a  very  pure  iron, 
on  which  account  a  friable  burnt  iron, 
poor  in  carbon,  is  likely  to  result ;  and 
this  iron  will  be  red  and  cold-short  at  the 
same  time,  when  treating  impure  cast- 
iron,  as  phosphorus  and  sulphur  cannot 
be  sufficiently  extracted,  owing  to  the  rap- 
idity of  the  operation.  This  circum- 
stance, and  the  great  loss  of  iron,  are  the 
reasons  why  this  method  has  not  been 
generally  introduced  ;  but  it  is  appUed 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  when  it  is 
more  easy  to  fix  the  point  of  decarboniza- 
tion. 

Consequently,  there  has  been  the  want 
of  a  process  that  is  economical  as  to  cost 
of  production,  and  certain  as  to  results. 
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that  will  produce  superior  qualities  of 
wrought-iron  and  steel  from  pig-irons  that 
are  too  poor  for  the  Bessemer  process 
(and  which  comprise  over  90  per  cent,  of 
the  pig-iron  produced),  and  from  which 
better  results  are  to  be  obtained  than  by 
puddling ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time, 
will  do  away  with  the  waste  attending  the 
other  processes,  and  without  the  manual 
labor  of  puddling. 

All  of  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  in 
the  new  fluo-titanic  process  ;  which  con- 
sists, as  its  name  impUes,  in  the  combined 
use  of  fluor-spar  and  titaniferous  iron 
ores  with  liquid  cast-iron,  for  removing 
carbon,  silicon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 
This  process  differs  from  other  processes 
in  the  respect  that  it  is  reducing  as  well 
as  oxidizing,  and  is  not  attended  with  the 
waste  of  the  other  methods  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  iron  in  the  titaniferous  ore  is 
rendered  metallic  by  the  reactions  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  ore  with  the  carbon  in*the 
pig-iron. 

Several  modes  of  application  have  been 
tried  with  success.  In  one,  granulated 
cast-iron  was  charged  into  a  furnace  in 
admixture  with  titaniferous  iron  ore  and 
fluor-spar,  both  'pulverized.  When  the 
iron  melted,  the  heat  dissolved  the  fluor- 
spar, which  combined  with  the  titanic 
acid  in  the  iron  ore  ;  and,  by  reason  of 
the  affinities  of  these  two  substances  for 
carbon,  silicon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus, 
these  substances  were  taken  from  the  iron 
in  the  form  of  vapor  and  slag,  leaving  the 
resulting  wrought-iron  in  the  liquid  state, 
to  be  nin  oil  into  ingots  to  be  hammered 
or  rolled. 

Another  method  of  treatment  is,  to  mix 
titanic  iron  ore  with  fluor-spar,  applied  at 
the  bottom  of  a  vessel  or  furnace  and  ren- 
dered plastic  by  means  of  heat  or  by 
mucilagenous  substances  ;  and  to  run  the 
molten  cast-iron  in  upon  them.  When 
titaniferous  cast-  iron  is  us8d,fluor-spar  will 
only  be  required  to  produce  the  same  re- 
sult. The  reactions  between  the  fluor- 
spar and  titanium  with  the  carbon,  sihcon, 
sulphur,  and  phospliorus,are  wholly  spon- 
taneous, and  last  from  20  to  30  minutes 
after  the  fluor-spar  melts. 

In  order  to  produce  steel  of  any  requir- 
ed grade  by  this  process,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  vary  the  proportions  of  fluor-spar 
and  titaniferous  iron  ore  and  the  grade  of 
the  pig-iron.  Owing  to  the  quick  re- 
actions when  using  white  iron,  this  iron 


is  preferred  when  wrought-iron  is  requir- 
ed, and  graphitic  cast-iron  when  steel  is 
wanted  ;  in  which  case  the  proportions  of 
fluor-spar  and  titanferous  iron  ore  may 
be  so  graduated  as  to  remove  all  of  the 
silicon  and  other  impurities,  and  leav<6 
just  the  required  amount  of  carbon  in 
the  metal  to  form  the  grade  of  steel  re- 
quired, the  carbon  becoming  chemically 
combined. 

The  fluo-titanic  process  is  more  eco- 
nomical with  the  same  grades  of  pig-iron 
as  compared  with  the  Bessemer  process, 
for  producing  steel,  as  there  is  no  loss 
of  weight ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
slight  gain  over  the  weight  of  the  pig-iron 
used,  by  the  reduction  of  the  iron  in 
titaniferous  ore  to  the  metallic  state,  be- 
fore referred  to,  which  becomes  incorpo- 
rated with  the  product  of  conversion  ; 
whilst,  by  the  Bessemer  process,  only 
about  78  per  cent,  (sometimes  80  per  cent ) 
are  produced  from  the  pig-iron,  70  per 
cent,  of  which  are  pure  ingots,  and  8  per 
cent,  are  waste  steel. 

As  compared  with  the  puddling  pro- 
cess, the  fluo-titanic  is  as  marked  in 
economy  and  superiority  of  product  as  it 
is  with  the  Bessemer  process  (as  vnll  be 
seen  by  the  analyses  of  results  obtained). 
Manual  labor  is  unnecessary  in  the  new 
process ;  and  about  one-half  the  fuel  is 
required  for  the  conversion,  as  compared 
with  puddling.  When  the  puddling  pro- 
cess is  conducted  in  the  "  diy  "  way,  there 
is  a  loss  of  iron  amounting  from  8  to  10 
per  cent. ;  and  when  the  "  wet "  or  boiling 
system  is  used,  about  45  per  cent,  of  rich 
oxide  of  iron  is  required  ;  and  there  is  but 
little  or  no  less  from  the  weight  of  the  pig- 
iron  charged.  The  items  of  waste  by  the 
"dry"  method,  and  the  use  of  oxides  by 
the  "wet"  methods  of  puddling,  about 
counterbalance  each  other  as  to  cost  of 
production ;  and  are  about  equal  to  the 
cost  of  fluor-spar  and  titanic  iron  ore 
used  in  the  new  process,  so  that  the  net 
gain  derivable  from  the  use  of  the  new 
process,  over  puddling,  will  be  in  the  sav- 
ing of  the  manual  labor  of  puddling,  and 
one-half  of  the  fuel,  and  in  the  superior 
quaUty  of  the  result,  and  in  the  increased 
production  from  the  same  investment  of 
capital. 

The  proportion  used  of  titaniferous 
iron  ore  is  about  5  cwt.  when  containing 
35  per  cent,  of  titanic  acid,  60  per  cent 
of  oxide  of  iron,  and  small  portions  of 
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silica,   manganese  and  magnesia,   and  2 
cwi  of  fluor-spar  to  a  ton  of  pig-iron. 

In  the  experiments  that  have  been 
made,  the  most  inferior  iron  produced  in 
large  quantities  was  selected.  It  is  well 
known  in  the  trade,  as  the  English  Cleve- 
land pig-iron.  The  specimen  selected  was 
white  iron,  produced  by  the  irregular 
working  of  the  blast  furnace  ;  and  it  con- 
tained more  impurities  than  if  produced 
by  the  regular  process.  In  the  items  of 
sulphur  it  was  m  excess  of  the  published 
analyses  of  the  grey  pig-irons  of  that  dis- 
trict The  analyses  of  the  iron  used,  and 
of  the  resulting  refined  metal,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

pio-ntoN. 

Combined  Garbon 3.3710 

SUicon 1. 8139 

Sulphur 0.3620 

Pboephorua 1.3810 

Iron  by  difference 93.0721 


100.0000 

SEFINJKD  METAIi. 

Carbon Traces 

Silicon None 

Sulphur 0.0620 

Phosphorus. 0.1399 

Titamum... 0.0215 

Iron  by  difference 99.7766 


100.0000 


The  above  metal,  when  produced  on  a 
large  scale,  will  be  in  the  form  of  blooms 
or  ingots  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to 
metallurgists  that  the  subsequent  working 
into  bars  or  other  required  forms  generally 
reduces  the  amounts  of  phosphorus  and 
sulphur,  each  from  0.03  to  0.05 ;  so  that  the 
refined  bars  produced  by  the  new  process 
will  not  contain  more  of  these  substances 
than  the  highest  grades  of  wrought-iron 
produced,  such  as  Low  Moor  and  other 
brands  that  command  the  highest  rates, 
and  are  in  great  request  for  engineering 
purposeSjbringing  higher  pricesthan  many 
finds  of  steel.  The  amount  of  phosphorus 
in  the  foregoing  analysis  is  less  than  Prof. 
Gruner,  of  the  Ecole  des  Mines,  reports  in 
the  Heaton  cast-steel,  which  is  produced 
at  much  greater  cost. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  obvious  to 
all  practical  iron  workers  that  there  are 
many  grades  of  cast-iron  that  are  too  im- 
pure to  be  worked  by  the  old  method  into 
best  cast-steel,  which  will  be  made,  by  the 
new  invention,  available  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  "  Engineer "  of  October  22d,  of 
last  year,  is  published  a  tabular  statement 
prepared  by  Mr.  D.   Kirkaldy,   showing 


the  great  ductility  of  iron  produced  from 
titaniferous  ores,  which  had  been  rolled 
into  boiler  plates,  bars,  and  other  engi- 
neering work.  The  remarkable  statement 
is  there  made  that  some  of  the  bars  were 
drawn  as  much  as  one-quarter  of  their 
length  before  breaking. 

Titaniferous  iron  ore  is  generally  con- 
sidered in  the  United  States  as  being  of 
no  use  for  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron, 
and  has  not  yet  entered  into  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  or  steel,  except  experiment- 
ally. It  is  foupd  in  large  quantities  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  of  excellent  quality  ; 
and  it  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  ijie  most 
useful  ores  of  iron. 

Fluor-spar  is  very  abundant  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

This  process  is  the  invention  of  James 
Henderson  of  30  Broadway,  New  York, 
and  has  been  patented  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 


ORDNANCE  Experiments.  —  At  Fortress 
Monroe  a  new  projectile  has  been 
lately  tried,  which  the  inventor,  a  citizen 
of  Iowa,  is  anxious  to  get  adopted  by  the 
Ordnance  Department.  The  shot  is  con- 
ical, with  a  rifled  bore  inside.  An  8-in. 
shot,  with  the  inner  bore  unloaded,  weighs 
about  200  lbs.  A  shot  of  this  kind  has  a 
bore  3^  in.  in  diameter  and  8  in.  deep, 
which  IS  loaded  by  ^  lb.  of  powder,  a  12  J- 
Ibs.  shot,  and  a  brass  plug  in  two  pieces, 
which  fits  into  the  muzzle.  Thus  charged, 
the  projectile  is  fired  from  an  ordinary 
rifled  cannon.  The  theory  is,  that  after 
the  projectile  has  almost  spent  itself,  a 
time  fuse  will  explode  the  cnarge  inside, 
and  the  12^-lbs.  shot  will  be  discharged 
as  if  from  a  cannon,  the  entire  range  thus 
accomplished  being  from  8  to  10  miles.  At 
first  the  experiments  were  not  successful, 
the  plug  and  ball  coming  out  before  the 
projectile  had  travelled  a  mile.  Afterwards 
the  plug  was  screwed  in,  thus  keeping  the 
ball  in  position  until  the  fuse  burnt  down 
to  the  powder.  One  paper  suggests  that 
the  principle,  if  carried  out,  will  make  us 
invincible  in  a  foreign  war,  as  the  gunners 
at  Fortress  Monroe  will  only  have  to  get 
the  true  range  to  batter  down  the  walls  of 
Pekin.  The  "New  York  Herald  "  describes 
the  projectile  as  a  "  gunpowder  boomer- 
ang, '  and  hopes  the  "  first  shot  may 
always  be  so  contrived  as  not  to  turn  any 
somersaults,  and  so  send  the  second  shot 
the  wrong  way." 
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COUNTERBRACING. 

Bt  s.  h.  shreve,  c.  e. 


Probably  in  the  practice  of  foreign  and 
American  engineers,  there  is  no  point 
about  which  they  differ  more  widely  than 
that  of  counterbracing  in  bridges.  Even 
among  American  engineers  there  is  much 
variance  and  dispute  as  to  the  true  pur- 
pose of  counterbraces.  To  Mr.  Haupt 
belongs  the  honor  of  first  teaching  that 
they  were  solely  for  stiffening  the  truss, 
and^  consequently  should  be  of  the  same 
section  from  one  end  of  the  bridge  to  the 
other.  This  doctrine  has  many  followers, 
even  at  the  present  day,  but  the  more 
intelligent  of  our  engineers  have  seen  its 
fallacy,  and  in  our  best  bridges,  as  now 
constructed,  the  counterbraces  are  pro- 
portioned to  carry  a  part  of  an  uneven 
load.  Still,  the  effects  of  the  early  teach- 
ing on  the  subject  are  everywhere  appa- 
rent in  their  proportions,  and  it  is  perti- 
naciously clung  to  as  an  American  doc- 
trine, that  they  must  extend  to  the  very 
end  of  a  bridge. 

It  is  the  custom  now,  to  calculate  the 
strains  upon  a  bridge  under  the  maximum 
uniform  load,  and  from  them  to  propor- 
tion the  main-braces  and  chords.  Then 
the  load  is  brought  on,  panel  by  panel,  and 
the  counterbraces  are  proportioned  to 
carry  a  certain  part  of  the  weight  to  the 
farther  abutment.  This  certainly  gives 
all  the  strains  that  can  come  upon  any 
member  of  the  bridge;  but  it  does  more — 
it  gives  too  much.  The  weight  of  the 
bridge  itself  should  enter  into  every  cal- 
culation, as  well  for  the  partial  as  for  the 
maximum  loads. 

It  is  probably  too  self-evident  to  need 
proof,  that  in  the  same  panel  a  main  and 
a  counterbrace  cannot  act  at  the  same 
time.  One  only  can  act,  and  if  the  hori- 
zontal thrusts  of  the  weights  on  either 
side  the  panel  balance,  neither  of  the 
braces  act.  If  a  truss  be  divided  into  an 
uneven  number  of  panels  and  is  uniformly 
loaded,  the  braces  in  the  centre  panel 
have  no  action. 

CoL  Merrill,  in  his  recent  work  on 
Bridges,  refers  frequently  to  "  the  coun- 
terbalancing of  equal  weights  similarly 
situated  on  symmetrical  trusses,"  ''each 
balanced  weight  goes  undivided  to  the 
nearest  abutment."  But  why  do  equal 
weights  similarly  situated  counterbalance  ? 


Is  it  not  because  they  produce  equal  hor- 
izontal action?  Suppose  they  are  not 
equal  weights,  is  it  not  possible  for  them 
to  produce  equal  horizontal  action  and 
counterbalance  by  not  being  similarly  sit- 
uated? Or,  suppose  the  weight  on  one 
half  to  be  concentrated  at  its  centre  of 
gravity,  it  will  still  counterbalance  the 
weight  on  the  other  half,  because  it  still 
produces  the  same  horizontal  action. 

Let  one-half  of  a  bridge  be  uniformly 
loaded  with  a  certain  weight,  and  the 
other  half  be  uniformly  loaded  with  a 
gi-eater  weight,  and  let  this  be  a  perma- 
nent load;  when  the  braces  are  arranged 
to  bear  this,  none  of  them  vrill  cross  each 
other,  but  from  the  point  where  the  hori- 
zontal strain  is  greatest  they  will  incline 
to  either  abutment,  as  in  a  uniform  load 
they  incline  from  the  centre.  If  a  bridge 
be  uniformly  loaded,  as  stated  before,  no 
counterbraces  are  necessary,  and  there  is 
no  shearing  strain  or  vertical  force  at  the 
centre.  Add  to  this,  at  one  end,  a  load, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  plac^  of  the 
greatest  horizontal  strain  leaves  the  cen- 
tre and  approaches  the  load,  its  approach 
being  guided  entirely  by  the  amount  of 
the  load.  From  this  point  of  the  greatest 
horizontal  strain  the  braces  must  now 
incline  both  ways  to  the  abutment.  In 
other  words,  counterbraces  are  needed 
between  the  point  mentioned  and  the  cen- 
tre only. 

If  this  uniform  load  be  taken  as  the 
weight  of  the  bridge,  we  can  easily  see 
how  it  is  affected  by  the  advance  of  a 
train.  Remembering  that  two  braces  can- 
not work  counter  to  each  other  in  the 
same  panel,  it  is  evident,  if  we  have  a 
weight  at  one  end  of  a  panel  acting  upon 
the  main-brace,  that  it  requires  a  greater 
weight  at  the  other  end  to  act  upon  the 
counterbrace ;  for  an  equal  wei^t  only 
neutralizes  the  vertical  force  of  the  first 
weight  and  produces  only  a  horizontal 
action;  therefore  the  second  must  exceed 
the  first  before  it  can  affect  the  counter- 
brace. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  to  one  of  the  ex- 
amples in  CoL  Merrill's  work,  say  the 
Jones  Truss,  and  use,  for  greater  sim- 
plicity, only  the  vertical  components  of 
the  Btrai\^.    Unloaded,  the  weight  of  the 
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bridge  produces  a  strain  on  the  main-brace 
in  the  second  panel,  of  60,937.5  lbs.  Bring- 
ing the  head  of  the  engine  to  the  centre 
of  the  panel  (advancing  on  the  bridge)  it 
is  calculated  that  it  imposes  a  strain  of 
1,100  lbs.  on  the  coimterbrace  in  this  same 
panel ;  but  this  cannot  be,  for  the  two 
braces  cannot  act  at  the  same  time.  In 
truth,  it  lessens  the  weight  on  the  main- 
brace  in  this  panel  by  1,100  lbs.,  making 
it  59,837.5  lbs.,  increases  the  weight  on  the 
first  main-brace,  affects  the  other  braces, 
and  draws  towards  it  the  point  of  greatest 
horizontal  strain.  So  far,  counterbraces 
are  therefore  useless.  The  same  case  oc- 
curs in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
panels,  but  in  the  seventh  the  weight  from 
the  engine  and  train  that  is  carried  towards 


the  centre,  is  21,636  lbs.,  while  that  from 
tlie  bridge  itself  on  the  main-brace,  is 
14,062.5  lb&,  and  a  counterbrace  now  be- 
comes necessary,  but  it  has  only  a  weight 
of  7,573.5  to  sustain.  This  can  easily  be 
proven  graphically. 

We  need  therefore  in  this  truss  only 
two  counterbraces  on  either  side  the  cen- 
tre, and  they  bear  18,000  lbs.  less  than 
they  are  proportioned  for,  and  there  are 
about  7,500  lbs.  of  counterbrace  entirely 
useless  in  one  truss  on  the  Jones  plan,  as 
given  by  CoL  Merrill  The  same  misap- 
prehension prevails  in  regard  to  the  other 
plans,  and  has  probably  arisen  from  never 
taking  into  consideration  the  effect  of  the 
weight  of  the  bridge  itself  when  calcula- 
ting the  effects  of  a  partial  load. 


TEACTION  OF  LOCOMOTIVES.* 


From  "The  Railway  TtmeB.'' 


Traction  of  locomotives  is  the  work 
performed  throngh  the  machinei-y,  and 
developed  at  the  rail.  To  many  it  is  sy- 
nonymous with  power ;  which,  strictly 
speaking,  is  wrong.  Traction  analyzed 
is  but  weight.  Power  is  weight  multipli- 
ed by  time.  There  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
practically,  such  a  calculation  as  horse- 
power of  a  locomotive,  from  the  fact  that 
an  engine  may  be  running  fast,  and 
using  little  steam,  by  partially  closing  the 
throttle,  and  still  show  more  power  than 
when  running  slow  and  using  heavy 
pressure  to  end  of  stroke.  The  reason  is 
apparent  But  the  force  it  exerts,  and 
tne  velocity  it  moves  at,  can  be  cal- 
culated. 

To  those  who  have  seen  a  dynamo- 
meter at  work,  traction  and  its  relations 
are  a  study.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  a  series  of  precedents  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  merely  give  my  impressions  as 
they  came  under  my  observation.  And 
when  I  say  impressions,  I  do  not  mean 
facts  or  conclusions,  but  only  that  tran- 
sition state  between  them  and  emotions 
-—that  broad,  middle  ground,  where  con- 
jecture is  developed  by  experiments  as 
truth,  or  abandoned,  from  the  same 
clause,  as  misdirected  impulse. 

On  first  view,  one  hesitates,  from  the 

•  The  abore  papar  was  preaanted  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Sellers, 
of  the  tfempbia  and  Charleaum  itoad,  before  the  American 
Bailway  Maaiar  Meahanlcs'  Aaaociation. 


extent  of  ground  embraced,  including  the 
resistances  of  over-loaded  cars,  cars  out 
of  order,  bad  lubricants,  friction,  gravity, 
condition  of  engine,  rails,  track,  curves  ; 
proportion  of  dead  to  paying  load  might 
possibly  come  under  this  head.  The 
ground  is  so  wide,  opportunities  so 
scarce,  time  so  limited,  and  ability  prob- 
ably lacking,  that  a  mere  cursory  view  is 
all  that  one,  leading  the  active  life  that 
we  do,  can  give  this  subject 

On  the  roads  of  the  South,  where  bal- 
lasting is  limited,  where  the  heavv  rains 
of  winter  preclude,  or  nearly  so,  aU  work 
on  it,  and  at  the  same  time  when  the  heav- 
iest traffic  is  carried,  is  probably  where 
resistances  to  traction  are  most  varying. 

An  engine  weighing  30  tons,  giving  a 
weight  on  each  <£-iver  of  10,000  lbs.,  at  a 
speed  of  30  miles  per  hour  or  44  ft.  per 
second,  strikes  a  low  joint;  the  force  or 
momentum  to  be  absorbed  by  springs, 
etc.,  is  enormous,  as  per  example:  Height 
due  that  velocity  by  formula  is  44.8 
2  =  5.5  2  =  30.24  ft  10,000  35.25  X  64  = 
440,000  lbs.  ;  or  force  enough  to  move 
2,750  cars  of  16  tons  each,  were  it  pos- 
sible to  so  apply  it ;  which  it  is  not  Some 
of  this,  a  great  deal  too,  is  absorbed  by 
the  acuteness  of  the  angle  that  a  line 
drawn  from  point  of  contact  to  centre  of 
wheel  would  make,  which  in  a  6  feet 
wheel  is  78  degs.,  and  in  a  two  feet  wheel 
is  65  degs.    Tmb  balance  is  taken  up  by 
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the  spring  and  reciprocations  of  equaliz- 
ing beam.  But  for  this  no  machinery  could 
stand  it  If  the  blow  was  received  di- 
rectly opposite  the  centre  of  the  wheel 
horizontally,  it  would  bend  or  breaJc  the 
frame  or  crowd  the  pedestals  off. 

The  engine  passes  over  the  place  with 
an  interval  between  the  striking  of  it  by 
each  driving  wheel  of  ^  of  a  second,  a 
scarcely  appreciable  time,  but  long 
enough  for  dynamometer  to  show,  by  a 
jump  of  1,000  lbs.  or  1,500  lbs.,  that  it 
also  felt  the  blow,  and  long  enough  also 
for  the  engineer  to  feel  each  wheel  as  it 
strikes.  This  is  but  one  of  the  incident- 
als of  high  speed  on  rough  track.  Anoth- 
er is  the  fact, that  the  trucks  are  alternate- 
ly going  up  and  down  hill.  The  sink- 
ing of  one  tie  but  a  single  inch  under  a 
heavy  loaded  wheel  makes  a  rise  of  1  in 
30  for  that  wheel  the  traction  force  ne- 
c*3ssary  to  overcome,  which  is  66  lbs.  per 
ton.  But  it  is  said,  there  is  the  down 
grade  equal  to  the  rise ;  this  is  scarcely 
BO,  as  the  low  place  gives  way  under  the 
wheel,  and  only  reaches  its  lowest  point 
where  the  weight  of  the  wheel  forces  it 
there,  leaving  nothing  but  the  spring  of 
the  rail  to  assist  up  the  hill  thus  formed. 
And  an  inch  is  scarcely  half  of  what  ties 
sink  during  the  long  wet  spells  of  the 
South.  This  adds  to  power  required,  and 
consequently  to  cost  of  said  power.  That 
axles  do  not  break  oftener  under  such 
treatment  seems  strange. 

An  engine  15  X  22,  5  ft.  wheel,  120  lbs. 
pressure,  should  exert  a  tractive  force  of 
9,000  lbs.  at  least.  On  a  grade  of  48  ft. 
per  mile,  with  a  load  of  5  freight,  1  bag- 
gage, and  2  passenger  cars,  weighing  with 
engine  350,000  lbs.,  it  gave  out  on  dyna- 
mometer 8,000  lbs.  to  start ;  after  a  revo- 
lution or  two  9,000  lbs.  until  train  was  un- 
der headway;  on  pulling  lever  back  2  or  3 
notches  it  required  a  constant  strain  of 
6,000  lbs.  to  attain  and  maintain  a  speed 
of  25  miles  per  hour.  On  grades  of 
equal  heights  and  similar  curves,  with  a 
start  which  is  merely  using  the  work 
stored  up  on  the  down  hill,  and  can  be 
calculated  by  multiplying  weight  by  velo- 
city, being  what  is  called  momentum  or 
headway,  the  amount  due  gra\'ity  was 
3,181  lbs.,  friction  2,134  lbs.,  leaving  2,685 
lbs.  to  be  absorbed  or  used  up  by  sudden- 
ness of  start;  or  rather  it  requires  that  to 
overcome  the  dead  weight  or  inertia,  and 
establish  motion  in  a  short  distance.   En- 


gineers have  all  observed  how  long  it 
takes  to  get  up  speed  on  a  train  when 
using  a  moderate  throttle  and  cutting  off 
pretty  well  back. 

A  calculation  as  to  the  assistance  of 
momentum,  compared  with  actual  restQta, 
as  above.  It  required  6,000  lbs.  to  main- 
tain the  same  speed  from  a  state  of  rest 
that  3,000  did  with  a  start  25  miles  per 
hour  is  37  ft  per  second.  Call  the  grades 
2,600  ft  long,  the  statement  is  350,000 
lbs.  weight  of  train  by  24  lbs.  height  of 

grade= 8,400,000  Iba 

Friction  at  18  lbs.  per  ton 

for  engine  and  10  lbs. 

for  cars  2,134  X  2,600. .     5,548,400  " 

Making  a  total  of 13,948,400  lbs. 

3,000  lbs.  amount  dyna- 
mometer showed  by 
2,600  = 7,800,000  " 


Leaving,  to  be  overcome 
by  headway,  a  deficit  of  6,148,400  lbs. 
which,  divided  by  total  weight  of  train 
350,000  lbs.  is  17  ft  as  the  height  due 
velocity,  or  the  height  that  the  weight 
would  have  to  fall  to  make  up  deficit 
Reduced  by  formula,  square  root  of  17  X 
8  =  328  ft  per  second,  giving  an  inherent 
velocity  in  train  at  foot  of  grade,  of  22 
miles  per  hour. 

With  a  14  X  24  X  60  in.  wheel,  100  lbs. 
to  120  lbs.  pressure  giving  a  tractive  force 
of  8,000  to  9,000  lbs.  and  a  load  of  250 
tons,  it  required  6,000  lbs.  to  start  on  a 
level,  6,500  to  7,000  lbs.  on  a  grade  of  45 
ft.  per  mile,  or  1  in  117.  The  engine 
stalled,  as  it  passed  over  centre;  just  be- 
fore stalling,  the  hand  fell  as  steam  was 
released  in  cylinder  to  4,000  lbs.  At  low 
speeds,  from  5  miles  upwards,  this  did 
not  occur.  On  broken  grades  of  equal 
height  this  train  was  readily  kept  at  a 
speed  of  18  to  20  miles  per  hour,  with 
only  3,000  lbs.  shown,  or  about  half 
what  it  required  to  staxt  the  same  on  a 
level. 

Having  repeatedly  tried  light  passen- 
ger trains,  say  3  to  5  cars,  I  have  found 
that  while  it  required  3,000  lbs.  to  start 
them,  the  speed  was  easily  kept  to  the 
maximum,  25  miles  per  hour,  with  from 
1,500  lbs.  to  2,000  lbs.  on  grades,  and  as 
low  as  1,000  lbs,  on  leveL 

These  results  vary  with  different  en- 
gines, as  some  roll  away  from  train  on 
down  grades,  while  others  set  back  against 
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it  and  require  to  be  pushed.  Obserring 
as  closely  as  I  could,  1  have  been  able  to 
get  all  the  calculated  power  from  en- 
gines that  were  in  any  kind  of  condition, 
after  a  little  speed  had  had  been  attained, 
say  4  miles  per  hour.  Few  give  it  on  a 
dead  start ;  in  fact,  I  have  not  seen  any 


do  so.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
lead,  or  rather  early  exhaust,  as  I  have 
not  been  in  the  practice  of  giving  any 
lead  or  steam  side  at  full  stroke,  judging 
that  the  increase  on  link  was  enough, 
even  to  overcome  the  loss  of  it  by  lost 
motion  in  valve  gearing. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CRUCIBLE  STEEL. 


Bt  R.  H.  SMITH,  F.C.S.,  Eia 
From  "  The  Artisan." 


A  great  deal  is  being  said  about  the 
production  of  cast-steel  directly  from  iron 
ores,  or  its  manufacture  from  inferior 
kinds  of  English  iron;  but  little  is  known 
or  said  (outside  the  immediate  manufac- 
turing districts)  as  to  how  the  immense 
quantities  of  this  substance  are  produced 
at  the  present  time.  The  conversion  of 
iron  into  steel  is,  perhaps,  to  be  classed 
among  one  of  the  most  pecuUar,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  interesting  processes  with 
which  chemists  are  acquainted. 

The  ordinary  converting  furnaces  are 
of  a  conical  shape,  the  bar-iron  laying  in 
stone  pots,  in  contact  with  charcoal;  and 
the  heat  to  which  the  iron  is  exposed  is 
regulated  according  to  the  purpose  for 
wMch  it  may  afterwards  be  required. 
The  time  generally  occupied  in  what  is 
termed  "  conversion"  is  about  three  weeks, 
a  week  being  taken  to  raise  the  heat  to  a 
sufficient  degree,  a  second  to  maintain  it 
at  the  required  temperature,  and  a  third 
to  gradually  cool  the  furnace.  When 
col^  the  bars  are  withdrawn,  and  found 
to  be  covered  with  blisters,  and,  if  broken, 
possessing  a  fracture  totally  different  in 
appearance  to  that  shown  by  the  iron  be- 
fore treated  in  the  manner  described. 
Several  tempers,  as  they  are  technically 
called,  are  produced  in  one  furnace,  and 
much  care  is  necessary  in  selecting  them 
out  for  the  different  requirements  of  the 
melter. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  the 
melting  of  steel,  as  the  after-work  so 
much  depends  upon  this  part  of  the  pro- 
cess. The  melting-holes  are  on  a  level 
with  the  floor  of  the  furnace-room.  Each 
hole  has  a  flue;  and  some  six,  twelve,  or 
more,  of  these  form  a  flat  stack.  The 
grate  bars  at  the  1x>ttom  of  each  hole  are 
approached  by  means  of  a  cellar  below, 
llie  crucibles,  or  pots,  as  they  are  called, 


made  from  a  mixture  of  several  kinds  of 
clay  and  a  Uttle  coke-dust,  are  formed 
into  shape  by  means  of  a  plug  and  flask. 
The  pots  are  annealled  over  night,  and 
when  at  a  dull  red  heat  in  the  morning 
placed  in  the  holes  by  means  of  tongs, 
each  furnace  taking  two  pots. 

The  bar-steel  of  the  required  hardness 
is  now  broken  up,  and  the  crucible  charged 
by  means  of  an  iron  funnel  The  first 
heat,  as  it  is  called,  will  take  from  four 
to  five  hours  before  it  is  ready  to  be 
poured;  but  this  greatly  depends  on  the 
nature  and  hardness  of  the  steel.  The 
holes  are  watched  and  worked  by  the 
puller-out;  but  the  word  to  di-aw  the  pot 
is  given  by  the  melter. 

The  pidler-out  now  lifts  the  crucible 
from  the  hole  with  large  tongs,  and  places 
it  upon  the  floor  of  the  furnace.  Its  con- 
tents are  then  poured  by  the  melter  into 
a  mould,  made  of  cast-iron  in  two  pieces, 
covered  with  a  coat  of  coal-tar  soot, 
and  are  held  together  by  rings  and 
wedges. 

Great  care  is  required  in  pouring  or 
teeming  the  steel,  as  it  is  technically  call- 
ed, and  skill  in  judging  the  proper  heat 
when  to  cast  it  Mild  or  soft  steel  should 
be  teemed  immediatoly  the  pot  is  with- 
drawn from  the  furnace;  but  hard  steel 
may  often  remain  a  few  minutes  with  ad- 
vantage. Each  crucible  should  last  one 
day,  and  is  used  three  times,  with  charges 
of  fifty,  forty-five,  and  forty  pounds  re- 
spectively. 

All  steel  above  a  chisel  temper  contains 
0.90  to  1.00  per  cent  of  carbon.  If  well 
melted  it  will  settle  down  in  the  mould, 
leaving  a  small  hole  at  the  top  of  the 
ingot.  If,  however,  the  molten  steel  has 
not  remained  long  enough  in  the  fire,  it 
will  pour  fiery;  and  if  the  ingot,  on  cool- 
ing, be  broken,  it  will  be  found  to  be  full 
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of  small  holes,  called  honey-comba.  Groat 

{precaution  must  also  be  used  in  not  al- 
owing  the  metal  to  remuin  too  long  in 
the  fire,  as  hard  Hteel,  when  of  good  quali- 
ty, will  soon  scorch,  and  so  render  the  in- 
got very  brittle. 

Well  melted  stoel(say  of  acool  temper) 
may  bo  thus  known  The  ingot  will  be  of 
a  blue  color,  with  a  smooth  and  even 
skin;  the  fracture  of  nniform  bright- 
ness, and  the  outer  edge  perhaps  slightly 
scorched. 

Another  very  important  operation  to 
which  steel  is  subject  is  the  hammering; 
and  probably  more  good  steel  is  spoiled 
in  this  depai  tmcnt  than  any  other.  The 
ingot  should  be  well  soaked  in  the  flame 
of  the  forge  furnace,  and  not  at  once  (as 
18  often  the  case)  put  into  a  dead  fire — 
where  the  heat  is  what  is  called  dead — 
and  where  no  flames  surround  the  in- 
got. 

The  fineness  of  the  fracture  of  a  bar  of 
finished  steel  greatly  depends  upon  the 
heat  that  the  bar  is  allowed  to  retain 
when  the  finishing  stroke  of  the  hammer 
is  upon  it.  Coarseness  and  fineness  of 
grain,  as  judging  the  temper  of  quality  of 
cast-steel,  is  far  overestimated.  It  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  an  indication  of  hard- 
ness; but  so  much  depends  upon  the  way 
the  bar  lias  been  finished,  tliat  it  is  of  lit- 
tle practical  value.  However,  beat  cast- 
ste^,  especially  when  hard,  will  show  a 
fracture  of  a  silky  nature;  and  when 
soft,  will  look  bright^  and  shine  like  glasB. 

Common  cost-steel,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  lack  that  brightness  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  good  ateel;  it  will  look 
dull,  and  have,  so  to  speak,  a  leaden  ap- 
pearance about  it. 

In  the  working  of  steel  too  much  care 
cannot  be  bestowed;  and  where,  as  in 
razor  making,  tlie  workman  is  required 
to  nse  a  steel  containing  1.50  per  cent  of 
carbon,  the  dnrability  of  the  razor  will 
almost  entirely  depend  upon  the  heat 
to  which  he  subjects  it  while  forging  it 
into  shape. 

A  useful  tool-steel  will  contain  about 
1.2  to  1.35  per  cent,  of  carbon.  Spindle- 
steel,  or  large  size  turning  tools,  will 
work  well  if  containing  about  1.15  per 
cent,  of  carbon.  Chisel-steel  is  a  temper 
mnch  used,  will  harden  at  a  low  heat, 
and  possesses  great  toughness.  Steel  of 
0.85  to  0.75  per  cent,  of  carbon  will  weld 
easily,  and  is    adapted  for  cold-sets,  or 


tools  where  the  principal  punishment  ia 
on  the  unhardened  part. 

In  melting,  charcoal  is  largely  nsed 
when  the  bar-steel  is  not  of  the  required 
hardness.  Wolfram  and  titanium  are 
occasionally  used,  but  with  little  advan- 
tage. 

Binoxide  of  manganese  is  universally 
employed.  It  forms  a  good  flux,  and 
prot«ct3  the  molten  steel  from  the  action 

Spicgeleisen  ia  much  used  in  Sheffield. 
It  is.an  alloy  of  iron  with  manganese  and 
carbon.  The  following  ia  an  analysis  of  a 
good  apiegeleiaen  : 

Iron  (by  difference) 84.78 

Manganece.......... 10.21 

Carbon  6.01 

100.00 
Among  the  many  irona  employed  in 
steel-making,  none  have  acquired  the  re- 
putation that  those  imported,  from  Swe- 
den have  won  for  themaelves,  and 
eapecially  those  known  as  the  Dannemota 
marks. 

Such  brands  as  double  Bullet  (00)  and 
hoop  L  (l)  command  a  high  price,  and 
,iro  much  used  where  the  best  quaUty  of 
steel  ia  required.  Second  Swedes,  auch 
aa  Wand  Crown,  Steinbuck,  Great  S,  K6, 
etc.,  are  good-bodied  irona,  largf!y  em- 
ployed, and  making  a  very  good  steel 
Of  the  commoner  marka  maybe  quoted 

(CW)  SV8)  Spider,  and  iTi;  and  where 
a  high  price  cannot  be  obtiuned  for  tlie 
Hteel,  such  brands  are  recommended,  be- 
ing found  to  melt  and  work  welL  Eng- 
lish irona  and  spring  ends  are  melted, 
but  make  an  inferior  quahty  of  cast- 
steel. 

The  following  is  on  analysis  of  to(d- 
teel: 

Iron  (by  difference) 88.34 

Carbon 1.31 

Manganese 0.13 

Silicon 0.19 

Sulphur 0.03 

Phosiihorus 0.01 

100.00 

rss  earliest  stained  gloss  of  which  we 
read — the  earliest  in  Enf^laad,  at  least 
-was  in  the  possession  of  BiTanlx,  aboat 
1110. 
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THE  DARIEN  CANAL. 


From  '*  The  Scientific  JournaL 


It 


The  success  of  the  Suez  Canal  will  no 
doubt  give  impetus  and  encouragement 
to  enterprises  of  the  same  kind. 

Since  the  year  1860  a  French  civil  en- 
gineer of  talent  has  been  engaged  in  the 
difficult  and  dangerous  task  of  surveying 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  the  best  line  for  a  ship  canal 
across  it. 

We  clip  the  following  extracts  of  his 
final  report  in  our  files  of  the  New  York 
"Tribune:" 

The  proposed  canal  has  its^  entrance 
on  the  Atlantic  side  at  Puerto  Escondido, 
where  vessels  can  anchor  in  a  depth  of 
from  17  to  41  fathoms.  Thence  the  pro- 
posed canal  follows  the  valley  of  Tur- 
gandi,  and  passing  behind  a  small  hill 
called  Tarers,  continues  on  in  the  valley 
of  ilie  Biver  Tanela,  to  the  source  of  this 
river.  The  hollow  in  the  chain  of  hills, 
at  its  highest  point,  is  here  only  4G  meters 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  canal 
would  here  enter  the  valley  of  the  Pucro 
(on  the  Pacific  slope),  and  follow  it  until 
reaching  the  Tuyra,  4  miles  above  the 
point  named  Santa  Maria  Keal,  at  which 
place  it  enters  the  river,  and  thus  is 
brought  3  miles  below  the  highest  point 
reached  by  the  tide  in  the  river  Tu^Ta. 
The  canal  will  require  88  kilometres,  or 
22  leagues,  of  excavation.  From  the  west- 
em  enti'ance,  at  Santa  Maria  la  Eeal,  to  the 
Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  by  "  Boca  Chica,"  there 
will  then  remain  65  kilometres  to  be  navi- 
gated, in  a  river  which  at  present  has  a 
profundity  of  from  7  to  20  fathoms.  The 
distance  from  ocean  to  ocean  will  thus  be 
153  kilometres,  or  38^  leagues.  The 
height  throughout  the  proposed  line,  tak- 
ing the  highest  and  lowest  points,  presents 
an  average  of  11  metres  90  centimetres. 
The  canal  would  be  70  metres  wide  at  top, 
and  at  the  bottom  would  be  50  metres — 
thus  allo>\*ing  ample  room  for  the  passage 
of  the  hirgest  steamer  yet  built.  Consid- 
ering the  diverse  formations  presented  by 
the  difierent  sections  of  the  route,  whicn 
comprise  earth,  clay,  schist  and  earth, 
sand,  lava,  stones  and  rocks,  the  following 
figures  present  the  maximum  cost  of  the 
work,  and  which  would  be  reduced  mate- 
rially by  the  employment  of  machinery  to 
the  excavations : — 


87,800   metres  at  $600,000   the  kilo- 

metre $52,680,C00 

Allowance  of  10  per  cent,  for  any  diffi- 
culties which  may  arise  in  the  exca- 
vations    5,320,000 

Machines,  tools,  &c 800,000 

Clearing  the  Une 1,000,000 

Expenses  of  general  management  for  5 

years. 1,000,000 

Agencies  in  Colombia 100,000 

Engineers  and  superintendence  of  the 

work 600.000 

Houses,  sheds,  hospitals 800,000 

Banitary  service  and  medicine 100,000 

Extra  provibions 400,000 

Lamps,  levees  and  wharfs 200,000 

Drags 200, 000 

Ports  at  each  extremity  of  the  canal. . .  200,000 

Telegraphs,  double  wire  and  exchanges  200,000 

Bailroads,  Ac 2,000,000 

Provisions    for    directors,     engineers, 

agents,  instruments,  &o 400,000 

Mules. 200, 000 

Ammunition,  arms,  mining  powder. . .  200,000 
titeaiu  and  sailing  vessels  to  bring  pro- 
visions    400.000 

Accidental  expenses 3,000,000 


Total $70,000,000 

The  quantity  of  earth  to  be  excavated 
in  order  to  open  the  Colombian  Canal  is 
125,000,000  cubic  metres,  which  being  di- 
vided into  20  working  sections  give  6,000,- 
000  cubic  metres  to  each  section,  so  that 
if  the  work  were  to  be  commenced  along 
the  whole  line,  within  a  period  of  from 
3  to  6  years  the  canal  would  be  open  for 
navigation. 

The  earth  to  be  excavated  may  be  di- 
vided into  the  following  proportions  :  1. 
Earth,  sand,  clay,  eta,  45  per  cent  2. 
Small  stones  and  stones  removable-  by 
labor,  34  per  cent.  3.  Eocks  of  difierent 
formations  which  will  require  blasting,  21 
per  cent. 

The  highest  point  of  the  saddle  in  the 
chain  of  hills  is  46  metres  in  height  by 
9,000  metres  in  length,  and  will  require 
the  removal  of  31,000,000  cubic  metres  of 
earth,  being  equivalent  to  the  fourth  part 
of  the  whole  work. 

The  whole  of  this  data  is  obtained  from 
documents  now  in  possession  of  the  So- 
ciety, which  are  already  approved  of  in 
Europe,  and  will  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress about  to  assemble  in  Bogota.  The 
maps  of  the  Society  have  been  approved 
by  the  Admiralty  of  England  (and  also  by 
that  of  France)  as  the  most  complete. 
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GUN  EXPERIMENTS. 


From  "Tho  Artisan." 


It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  antagonistic  feeling  ap- 
pears to  exist  between  those  who  regard 
the  present  Ordnance  service-gun  with 
favor,  and  those  who  put  their  faith  in 
our  esteemed  member,  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth,  and  the  merits  of  his  rided  ord- 
nance. The  Ordnance  authorities,  on  the 
one  hand,  appear  to  hesitate  adopting,  or 
at  least,  trying  what  I  am  to  understand 
the  Admiralty  authorities,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  determined  to  give  a  fair  trial 
to,  namely,  the  35-ton  gun  on  the  Whit- 
worth  rifled  system  with  elongated  shot. 
If  this  intention  be  realized,  there  will  be 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  a  fair  trial  on 
what  I  conceive  to  be  correct  principles, 
stated  thus  : 

The  value  of  a  rifle-gun  may  be  prop- 
erly estimated  by  the  lowness  of  its  tra- 
jectory and  the  length  of  its  shell.  To 
obtain  these  two  important  elements  in 
the  greatest  degi'ee,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
gun  should  consume  a  column  of  powder 
not  less  than  three  diameters  in  length, 
and  without  producing  a  permanent  al- 
teration in  the  diameter  of  its  bore  by  the 
explosion.  The  power  of  hitting  objects 
at  unknown  distances  depends  greatly  on 
the  lowness  of  the  trajectory.  At  very 
short  distances  a  shorter  shell  may  give  a 
somewhat  lower  trajectory  than  at  longer 
ones. 

But  for  destructive  effect  at  very  short 
distances.  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  clearly 
showed  in  the  paper  he  read  on  the  pene- 
tration of  armor  plates,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Exeter,  that 
shells  twice  the  ordinary  length  gave  the 
greatest  penetration,  while  they  contained 
double  the  ordinary  bursting  charge. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  there  should 
be  some  fixed  standard  of  length  of  range 
at  which  all  guns  should  be  fired.  If  such 
standard  of  length  were  adopted,  the  mer- 
its of  guns  and  ammunition  would  be  at 
once  known,  by  simply  recording  the  ele- 
vation at  which  the  standard  distance  was 
reached  and  the  length  of  the  shell,  ex- 
pressed in  diameters  of  the  bore.  The 
longer  the  projectile,  and  the  lower  the 
elevation  at  which  it  is  propelled,  the 
greater  is  shown  to  be  the  power  of  the 
gun. 


One  thousand  yards  may  be  now  con- 
sidered a  short  range  for  artillery;  and  as 
upwards  of  11,000  yards  (more  than  six 
miles)  has  been  attained,  a  standard 
range  of  from  2  to  3  miles  would  answer 
the  purpose.  If  this  were  carried  out, 
any  one  would  be  able  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  value  of  any  particidar  gun. 
For  want  of  some  standard,  very  confused 
notions  now  prevail  on  the  subject  of  rifled 
guns. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  attempt  to  compare 
two  guns  having  nothing  in  common.  For 
instance,  to  compare  the  7-inch  service 
breech-loading  gun  and  the  7-inch  Whit- 
worth : 

Shell. 
Eleration.    Diameters  long. 
7-iiich  service  gun,  range 

3,660  yards 9*^54'  2 

7-inch  Whitworth,   range 

5,000  yards 10®  3J 

Although  it  is  obvious  how  much  more 
powerful  one  gun  is  than  another,  it  would 
have  been  far  better  for  the  ranges  to  have 
been  the  same,  and  the  difiference  shown 
only  in  the  elevations,  and  the  length  of 
the  projectiles  given  in  diameters  of  the 
bore.  The  lengtti  of  the  Whitworth  shoot- 
ing gallery  at  Manchester  being  500  yards, 
it  was  the  practice  to  compare  the  per- 
formances of  different  rifles  and  their 
ammunition  at  that  distance,  and  500 
yards  became  the  standard  of  length. 

The  following  shows  the  qualities  of  the 
Enfield  and  Whitworth,  as  developed  in 
April,  1857  : 

Length  of  Baltei. 
EIcTaUoii.         Diamotora. 
500  yards  range,  Enfield  rifle, 

large  boi-e 1°  2 

500  yards  range,  Whitworth 

rifle,  small  bore 1^  3 

Other  qualities,  such  as  accuracy  or 
figure  of  merit,  charge  of  powder,  weight 
of  bullet,  weight  of  rifle,  etc.,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  kaow;  but  the  key-notes  are 
elevation  and  length  of  shell,  which  at 
once  decide  the  value  of  the  arm.  In  1852, 
the  average  shooting  of  six  rifles  made  by 
the  best  makers  in  London,  was  33  in. 
deviation.  The  shooting  of  each  rifle  is 
recorded  in  a  book  printed  by  the  War 
Department,  which  I  have  seen,  and  which 
affords  evidence  of  the  great  advance  made 
in  the  science  of  gunnery  since  that  time. 
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The  shooting  of  the  Whitworth  rifle  is 
now,  as  it  was  at  Hjthe  in  April,  1857,  4^ 
in.  at  500  yards,  with  10  successive  shots. 
An  infantry  soldier  will  probably  be  as 
well  armed  with  the  new  small-bore  breech 
loader,  as  far  as  accuracy,  rapidity,  and 
distant  firing  are  concerned,  as  he  is  ever 
likely  to  be.  He  is  now  able  to  fire  8 
projectiles,  1  oz.  each,  per  minute,  and 
make  mod  practice  at  one  thousand  yards. 
But  the  power  of  infantry  for  attack  or 
defence,  even  with  the  new  breech-loader, 
fUls  far  short  of  what  small  bodies  of 
infantry  could  do,  if  armed  with  3-pounder 
field-guns  drawn  by  2  horses;  each  man 
would  be  able  to  fire  a  far  greater  average 
weight  of  ammunition,  and  of  much  more 
destructive  character,  than  with  the  rifle. 
The  trajectory  at  1,000  yards  for  the  3- 
pounder  gun,  is  not  one-half  that  required 
for  the  rild. 


DION  AND  STEEL  NOTES. 

TaU  Iron  and  Stkel  Tradb.— The  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  puts  the 
prodnct  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  Stattis,  in  the 
Unit  Ave  years,  as  follows :  In  1865,  931,000  tons, 
net;  1861,  1,603,000  tons;  1869,  1,900,000  tons. 
Daring  the  last  eighteen  months,  sixt^-five  new 
blaiit  fornaces  have  been  erected.  Nmeteen  of 
these  were  in  Pennsylvania.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
entire  product  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  Stateis  was 
bat  50,000  tons,  and  the  largest  famace  was  only 
capable  of  producing  1,500  tons  annually.  In 
regard  to  steel,  the  **  Protectionist*'  has  the  fol- 
lowing :  **  Within  the  last  six  years  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  steel-producing  qualities  do 
exist  in  American  iron,  and  many  of  our  best  edge 
tool  manu&cturers  and  machinists  testify  that 
steel,  both  cast  and  rolled,  made  in  Pittsburg 
fh>m  American  iron,  is  fully  equal  to  the  best 
English  makes.  The  steel-producing  capacity  of 
the  works  in  and  around  Pittsburff  alone  is 
estimated  at  75  tons  per  day.  This  inaustry  may, 
therefore,  be  deemed  an  accomplished  fact,  and, 
brief  as  its  history  is,  it  has  already  exercised  an 
important  influence  in  controlling  foreisn  prices.'* 
It  IS  shown  that  American  axes,  shovels,  spades, 
hoes,  etc,  have  entirely  taken  the  place  of  foreign 
tools.  Nothing  equal  to  them  in  shape  or  finish  is 
made  abroad,  and  Uiey  are  now  largely  exported. 
American  butts  and  hinges  of  all  kinds  are  cheaper 
and  better,  and  entirely  exclude  all  foreign  goods. 
In  cutlery  of  all  kinds,  the  medium  American 
qualities,  of  which  the  largest  bulk  enter  into 
consumption,  are  cheaper  and  better  than  those  of 
foreign  importation;  only  the  very  low  and  worth- 
less grades,  or  the  very  expensive  and  luxurious 
styles,  can  now  be  imported. — PUtsburg  Evening 
Otronide. 

PODDUMO  Stbxl  Bails. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
tba  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  (England  \  held 
at  Itiddleslnro*,  some  valuable  and  practical  infor- 
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mation  was  giyen  on  the  subject  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  dteel,  and  its  adaptation  to  rails. 

Mr.  Edward  Williams,  the  General  Superintend- 
ent of  Bolckow  &  Vaughn's  Works,  stated  : 
''Strenuous  efforts  had  bKeen  made  by  nearly  all 
the  great  ironmakers  to  produce  steel-topped  rails, 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  made  much  more 
lasting  than  the  usual  piled  iron  rails,  and  less 
costly  than  ingot  rails.  Puddled  steel  seemed  to 
ofifer  a  cheap  and  good  material  for  this,  and  after 
some  difflcmty  to  begin  with,  it  was  produced  of 
very  uniform  equality.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  material 
capable  of  resisting  well  the  wear  and  tear  of  rail- 
way stock,  but  it  could  scarcely  be  welded  at  all, 
and  as  it  could  not  be  obtained  in  solid  blooms  for 
riail  sizes,  the  system  failed,  and  had  been  abandon- 
ed in  this  country  (England)  at  least,  entirely." 

Thus  we  have  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  moift 
practical  rail  makers  in  England,  that  puddled 
steel  is  a  **  material  capable  of  resisting  well  the 
wear  and  tear  of  railway  stock,"  but  that  the  at- 
tempt to  use  it  failed  simply  because  **  solid  blooms 
for  rail  sizes^*  could  not  be  obtained  (by  the  present 
system).  Now  what  I  wish  to  submit  to  the  notice 
of  the  makers  of  rails  of  this  country  is  simplv 
that  having  been  engaged  at' a  rail  mill,  at  whicn 
semi-steel  rails  were  m^e  in  large  quantiticM,  and 
occasionally  puddled  steel  produced,  I  devised  a 
plan  by  which  soHd  blooms^  up  to  half  a  ton  weight, 
could  be  made  of  steel  or  iron  direct  from  the' 
puddling  furnace;  such  blooms,  after  being  formed 
in  a  mould  and  submitted  to  hydraulic  pressure, 
can,  with  one  ** wash-heat'*  be  rolled  direct  into 
rails  without  being  allowed  to  cool  from  the  pud- 
dling furnace  to  the  finished  rail  I  also  found 
that  by  the  most  simple  process,  part  of  the  bloom 
could  in  the  mould  be  transformed  into  tough 
fibrous  iron  ;  by  this  means  the  web  and  foot  of 
the  rail  could  be  made  fibrous  iron,  and  the  head 
fine  granular  steel  This  is  no  theoretical  idea,  as 
I  carried  my  trial  to  perfection  at  a  considerable 
expense  and  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  previous 
to  my  obtaining  my  Letters  Patent  for  the  method. 
There,  theil,  is  the  plan  complete  for  producing 
puddled-steel  or  granular  iron-rails  from  one  solia 

Euddled  bloom.  This  does  away  with  piling 
looms  for  rails,  and  gives  a  solid  x^  of  far  more 
reliable  strength  than  ingot  rails.  Therefore,  to 
make  the  rails  superior  and  reliable,  they  must 
have  a  granular  head  and  fibrous  web  and  foot 
But  as  the  best  iron-rail  cannot  bear  the  heavy 
rolling  stock  of  the  present  day  without  too  much 
wear,  steel  rails  are  now  sought  for.  There  is  no 
reason  why  puddled  steel  may  not  be  made  in  the 
same  furnaces,  and  with  the  same  men,  as  iron 
now  is,  and  there  is  no  necessity  tor  new  and  ex- 
pensive plant  By  a  few  trials  a  good  pnddler  con, 
with  a  proper  quality  of  iron,  make  steel  with  as 
much  ease  as  he  can  produce  puddled  bar.iron, 
and  thus,  by  adopting  the  system  alluded  to,  steel 
rails  could  be  turned  out  instead  of  iron  rails. — 
BtdLeHn  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association. 

STBEL  Manttfactubb. — The  difficulty  of  melting' 
steel  in  sufficiently  large  mass  for  some  pui^ 
poses  is  well  known,  as  bv  the  ordinary  processes, 
owing  to  exposure  to  tne  gases  of  combustion 
and  other  causes,  much  deterioration  of  the  quaM-^ 
ty  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  result  Ah  a  partial 
remedy,  the  metal  is  usually  melted  in  crncibkff,. 
but  these  are  expensive  and  recjuire  constant're- 
newal,  and  when  a  large  casting  is  to  be  made  it  iB. 
necessary  to  use  a  large  number  of  them,  and  ii  i^ 
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difficult  to  regulate  their  temperature  so  that  all 
shall  be  at  exactly  the  proper  melting  point  at  a 
given  time. 

A  German  founder  recently  announced  a  method 
used  by  him,  by  which  the  difficulties  mentioned 
above  may  be  obviated,  and  steel  in  any  quantity 
melted  and  cast  as  readily  as  iron.  He  dispenses 
with  crucibles,  and  melts  his  steel  in  a  hearth  of 
burned  fire  clay,  capable  of  containing  1,800  lbs. 
The  furnace  is  so  arranged  that  at  the  proper  time 
a  bellows  can  be  brought  into  play  so  as  to  bring 
the  heat  to  the  melting  point  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  thus  avoid  any  continued  stram  upon  the 
hearth.  To  protect  the  melted  steel  against  the 
injurious  influences  of  the  gases  of  combustion,  it 
is  covered  with  a  coating,  1  or  2  in.  thick,  of  melted 
green  bottle  glass,  or  ftimace  slag,  made  on  a 
charcoal  iron  furnace,  great  care  being  taken  to 
eiclude  any  sulphur.  About  70  lbs.  of  glass  or 
slag  will  be  needed  for  every  100  lbs.  of  steel.  If 
one  hearth  will  not  hold  enough  steel,  several  may 
be  used.  The  melted  metal  is  to  be  drawn  o£f  in 
the  usual  way  into  kettles,  lined  with  clay,  and 
transported  to  the  mould  for  casting. — Irtm  Age. 

BLAST  FxTBMACBS. — From  a  return  recently  pnb- 
lished  in  **Byland's  Iron  Trade  Circular,"  oi 
the  blast  furnaces  in  the  various  iron  making  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  abstract  the 
following  particulars. 


Number  of  Blast  Furnaces. 

Name  of  DistricL 

Number 

in 

Bbist. 

Number 
out  of 
Blast. 

Total. 

South  Staffordabire 

North  Stafordabire 

Shropftbire 

102 

27 

21 

84 

111 

101 

129 

72 
10 
8 
9 
87 
14 
29 

174 
87 
29 

West  Coast 

48 

South  Wales 

198 

Cleveland  (about) 

Scotch 

115 
158 

525 

229 

754 

Besides  the  furnaces  above  mentioned,  there 
are  in  the  Cleveland  district  eleven  new  furnaces 
now  building,  and  in  a  more  or  less  advanced 
state,  while  several  of  the  Cleveland  firms  are 
rebuilding  and  raising  old  furnaces.  Two  new 
furnaces  are  in  course  of  erection  in  the  West  Coast 
district  — Engineering, 

COAL  AND  Ibon  IN  THB  **  Fab  West." — An  inter- 
esting trial  has  just  been  made  at  the  Union 
Pacific  Foundry,  Omaha,  in  the  production  of 
iron  with  coal  from  the  territory  of  Wyoming. 
The  result  is  said  to  have  been  very  satisfactory, 
the  iron  being  tough  and  strong,  and  with  no 
trace  of  sulphur  in  its  composition.  It  is  thought 
that  this  may  be  the  forerunner  of  manv  iron 
manu&cturing  establishments  in  Omaha,  Nebraska 
and  other  portions  of  the  Far  West 

PBxvBNTioN  OF  Iron  Rust. — Dr.  Calvert  has  com- 
municated to  the  Chemical  Society  some  very 
useftd  information  on  the  rusting  of  iron.    Bust 
is  mainly  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  it  has  always 
been  supposea  that  the  active  agents  in  producing 
it  are  moisture  and  oxygen.    It  seems,  however, 


f^om  Dr.  Calvert's  experiments,  that  carbonic  acid 
must  be  associated  with  these  to  produce  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  oxidation.  In  dry  oxygen, 
iron  does  not  rust  at  all;  in  moist  oxygen,  but  lit- 
tle and  seldom  ;  but  in  a  mixture  of  moist  carbonic 
acid  and  oxygon,  iron  and  steel  rust  very  rapidly. 
In  like  manner,  a  piece  of  bright  iron  placed  in 
water  saturated  witn  oxygen,  rusts  very  httle  ;  but 
if  carbonic  acid  is  present  as  well,  oxidation  goes 
on  so  fast  that  a  dark  precipitate  is  produced  in  a 
very  short  tima  Curiously  enough,  bright  iron, 
placed  in  a  solution  of  caustic  or  carbonated 
alkali,  does  not  rust  at  all.  These  facts  show  that 
the  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  preservation  of 
iron  from  rust  are  the  exclusion  of  oarbonio  add 
and  moisture,  two  indications  which  may  be  very 
easily  fulfilled. 


EAILWAY  NOTES. 


ROCK  Island  Palacx  Cab  ''Cautobnia." — The 
dimensions  and  arrangement  of  this  peerless 
car  are  the  same  as  of  the  **oacramento,*'  60  it  long; 
lobby  in  each  end,  one  containing  a  Baker  Heater 
(enclosed  in  screen),  toilet  stand,  water  closet  and 
wardrobe  in  the  other,  a  baggage  closet  taking  the 
place  of  the  heater;  state-room  at  each  end  of  the 
grand  saloon,  accommodating  6  persons,  with  sofa, 
easy  chairs,  table,  side  light,  mirrors,  etc.,  10  sec- 
tions, in  the  body  of  the  car,  accommodating  40 
persons,  making  the  capacity  of  the  car  52. 

The  chief  noTelty  in  exterior  construction  consists 
in  the  introduction  of  the  ManscU  wooden  wheel, 
with  steel  tire — a  wheel  which,  for  elasticity,  compa- 
rative fr<  edom  from  noise,  and  durability,  is  likely 
to  come  into  general  use  in  the  first-class  paisenger 
equipment  of  our  best  roads.  The  outer  sides  of 
the  car  are  ornamented  at  each  end  with  a  bronze 
medallion,  2  ft  in  diameter,  of  the  California  coat 
of  arms— an  exquisite  piece  of  art;  and  the  painting 
is  of  the  same  exquisite  design  and  hues  as  that  of 
its  predecessors — the  "tone**  being  harmonious 
with  that  of  the  interior  decorations. 

It  is  in  these  latter  that  we  fimd  originality  and 
unexcelled  beauty  of  design.  The  effect  studied 
has  been  that  of  perfect  harmony  of  tone  between 
the  wood-finish,  the  painting  and  the  upholstering; 
and  of  an  artistic  ioid  ensemble.  It  is  not  merely 
that  you  have  here  in  a  space  of  500  sq.  ft  the  varied 
and  often  meretricious  ornamentation  of  an  ambi- 
tious ^25,000  city  mansion.  It  is  that  the  car 
presents,  along  with  all  the  '^modern  improTe- 
ments*'  of  a  first-class  private  house,  the  unity  and 
harmony  of  effect  of  a  master-piece  of  decoratire 
architecture. 

The  ground-work  of  the  wood-finish  is  mahogany; 
the  panels  are  of  purple-hued  maple;  the  ornament* 
al  finish  of  the  principal  parts— arm  chairs  and 
sofas,  around  doors,  mirrors,  etc — is  of  white  hoUj, 
relieved  with  ebony  piece-work,  and  set  off  with 
miniature  medallions  in  gilt,  a  score  or  more  gems 
of  classic  art  The  ornamental  work  of  tiie  berths 
and  raised  roof  is  of  original,  unique,  and  beantiftil 
design,  which  must  be  seen  (as  it  is  intended  to  be) 
to  be  appreciated.  The  centre-piece  of  the  berth 
lining  is  a  medallion— ground  of  black  walnut^  with 
bas-relief  in  white  holly,  of  such  chrf  dcewrea 
of  art  as  **  Night  and  Morning,"  **  Music,"  and 
other  allegorical  subjects.  Startins  from  Mm 
centre,  the  lining  is  laid  off  in  panels  bound  by 
various  curves-— these  latter  ebony,  with  gilt  bands. 
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Tbe  be>d  lining  is  ia  the  same  ti^le~the  patlamB 
being  Tftried.  The  colors  of  the  gn>DDd  ore  buff, 
in  two  or  three  shadsB,  Telieved  nith  very  deUoate 
ligoreK  in  gilt,  red,  and  blue. 

The  uphbliiteriiig  is  nmilur  to  that  of  the  "Sacra- 
mento," the  hues  ot  the  French  moqaette  seats,  of 
the  Wilton  c»rpeta  and  of  the  berth  and  vindow 
tapestried,  luumuniziug  with  those  of  the  tbUb  and 
oeiiing.  At  the  upper  corners  of  the  doors  are 
figures  of  Cupids  eiqoisitely  carved. — Hie  JrimAgt. 

TSK  ElTRTT  or  lUlLWlT  IH  OPKHITIOII  »  TBB 
Dkiteo  Siatm.— At  tbe  commencement  of 
1070  there  waa,  according  to  the  best  inibrmatioa 
obtainable  od  tbe  subject,  48,H60  miles.  This  to- 
tal does  not  inclnde  3,500  miles  of  street  railways 


.   ting  in  Boston,   New   York,   Brooklyn,    

Philaddphia.  In  the  coarse  of  1869  no  less  than 
6,588  milea  of  new  railway  were  opened  in  the  Uni- 
ted Slates— viz.,  iu  the  Mortb-Eestem  States,  351 
miles ;  in  the  middle  Esstem  Htales,  1,030  miles  ; 
in  the  Sonth-Easteni  States,  186  miles ;  iu  tbe 
Gulf  and  South-Weittem  States,  2-J3  miles  ;  in  the 
Northern  interior  Stiites,  3,977  miles  ;  and  in  the 
Pacific  States,  932  mileit.  The  aggregate  expendi- 
ture npon  United  States  nilwavs  m  1869  was  no 
less  than  •358.707,678,  of  which  •  189,000,824,  re- 
lated to  the  Norihem  interior  States.  The  aggte- 
Bate  amonot  of  capital  expended  npon  United 
tates  railways  to  the  close  of  1669  was  •3,213,- 
412,719.  The  extent  of  railways  in  operation  in 
the  United  States  in  1830  was  41  miles  ;  in  1B35, 
918  miks;  in  18lO,  2,197  milea  ;  in  1846,4.522 
miles  ;  in  1850,  7,476  miles  ;  in  1H55,  17.398  miles; 
in  I860,  26,771  miles  ;  in  ISG6,  34,443  miies  :  and 
in  1670,  46,860  miles. 

T\EPTHorB<tiLSECTTDN.— The  rail  is  practically 
nothing  but  a  girder  for  supporting  the  weight 
the  train,  and  tbt  BtiCTer  it  is  at  all  points,  the 
Lrer  it  approiimates  in  character  to  Uie  b^  of 
a  planer,  the  better  it  will  fulfil  tbe  oonditdons  re- 
quired of  it.  In  using  Bsh-plates  the  joint  is 
^ways  the  weah  npot,  becanse  ibere  is  not  the  re- 
quisite amonnt  of  metal  to  resiBt  the  vertical  pres- 
sure. The  common  form  of  iron  rail,  with  3i  snd 
4  in.  depth  of  section,  has  always  been  r^arded 
as  too  shallow  for  proper  fishing  at  the  joints,  and 
the  beat  engmeers  bare  advocated  a  change.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  on  tbe  New  York  Central  the 
manageis  have  now  adopted  4^  in.  for  steel  rails 
and  5  in.  for  iron.  These  standard  depths,  with  a 
proper  arrangement  of  the  fish-plates  nt  the  iointe, 
and  a  proper  arrangement  of  cross-ties,  will  be  a 
great  advance  npon  the  common  practice,  giving  in- 
creased steadiness  to  the  morementa  of  the  train, 
and  a  oonseqnent  prolongation  to  the  life  of  the 
rolling  stock.  We  commend  these  standard  deptbs 
of  rail  section  to  other  managen  as  the  proper 
ones  for  adoption,  especially  for  all  tosds  with  sny 
considemble  amount  of  Irafflc  — jlmerican  Baiiviay 
Timta. 


of 


r  Giirae.— With  a  view  to  the  es- 
U  tablihhment  of  a  nniform  gauge  for  railways 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  following  plan 
is  under  cousideration  by  railway  men  and  various 
members  of  Congress.  Five-sixths  of  the  roads 
already  have  the  same  gauge— say  1  ft.  6^  in.  To 
bring  the  other  sixth  to  thin,  as  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  plan,  it  is'  proposed  tbat,  after  a  given 
day,  no  road  sluJl  be  a  post  road  that  does  not 
-     -        --  "-' thai 


coniurm  to  this  gAuga. 


iS  expense  of  changing 


a  five-feet  gauge  to  conform  to  this  plan  will  not 
exceed  •500  per  mile,  and  it  is  believed  that  most 
of  the  roads  oould  make  the  change  at  a  lew 
expense.  As  there  are  less  tlian  8,000  miles  of 
rood  requiring  alteration,  the  whole  cost  of  tbe 
work  would  not  exwed  (4.000,000.  This  sum 
would  perhaps  be  saved  to  the  conutry,  by  the 
change,  in  one  year.  As  the  United  States  are 
interested  in  having  the  most  eipeditious  trans- 
portation of  the  mails  and  military  stores,  the 
fnbUo  benefita  to  be  secured,  might,  perluipt, 
latilj  an  appropriation  by  Congress  to  nutke  the 
change.— i-Aif.  i'uUte  i^ed^tr. 

PSNItSTI.VlinA  BUUtOU)  PlBOEKOKB  TU-TTIC  TOB 
I88B.— We  present  an  exhibit  of  operations  in 
the  psKsenger  department  more  in  detail  than  they 
were  given  in  the  reports  hitherto  published  by  the 
newspaper  press: 

PassiTtQer  Traffic  of  Vu  Penngylvimia  Cmirai  j 

RaUroad  (hmpany,  1869. 

No.  Pass.        Hiles.  Receipts. 

First  class.... 4,200,607  134.930,814  $3,^00,0710,1 

Emigranto  ...      28,756      9.787,638        131.06S  93 

Total 4,339,363  144,728.652  •3,631.130  &» 

Kegnlar  Express 181,996  00 

Extra  Express. 120,669  54 

U.  a  Mwl 118,961  fl 

Total  earnings  from  passenger  trains  14,052.763  44 
The  gross  revenue  derived  from  first-class  pas- 
sengers and  emigrants  in  1868  was  •3,610,148.33, 
and  in  1869  •3,631,136.99,  showing  on  iu  crease  of 
•20,988.76. 

In  the  year  1868,  however,  there  was  inclndeil 
'  the  sum  of  •107,777,63 — money  received  for  the 
transportation  of  Qovemment  troops  in  previoari 
years.  This  snm,  in  making  a  comparison  of  the 
two  years,  should  be  deducted  from  tbe  receipts 
for  1868.  The  resnlt  would  show  an  actual  increase 
in  the  flrst-cloBa  passenger  bnsineaa  tor  the  year 
1869  of  $126,766.39. 
Of  this  increase  there  was  bom— 

First-class  passengers. •75,944  75 

Emigrants 62,831  74 

Total «128,7e6  36 

The  number  of  through  passet^^ers  between 
Philadelphia  andKttsbn)^  in  1868  woe: 

1868 06,228 

1869 124,e:i0 

Increase 28.C03 

The  nomber  of  local  paasangers  in  1868  was: 

1868 3,650,950 

1869 4,104,533 

Increase 453,683 

Included  in  thisstatementof  the  local  pessengers 
given,  ore  all  passengent  coming  to  or  leaving  the 
road  at  points  oetween  Fhiladelpliia  and  Piltabu^: 
also  Che  passengers  to  and  from  ^ew  York,  via 
Atlentown,  and  those  to  and  &oin  Baltimore  and 
WoshingtoiL 

I  Tbe  total  increase  in  the  number  of  passengen 
carried  is  482.165,  and  in  miles  11,630.350— eqnal 
to  unaverage  distance  of  34.32  miles,  and  equivalent 
to  407,686  through   passengers,    i       *  ' 

33,479  over  the  previous  year. 
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Of  the  4,200,607  firat-dass  paasangen  carried* 
1«0J9,131  were  of  the  * 'monthly  coupon"  and 
**8chool  cIass/'  and  of  these  and  other  local  pas- 
sengers carried,  1,860,199  travelled  a  distance  of  7 
niileii. — Chicago  RiUway  JUview. 

THE  European  Bailboad  Stbteil — A  German 
paper  has  made  the  following  calculation:  A 
train  composed  of  all  the  locomotives  and  railway 
carriages  m  Borope  woold  reach  from  8t  Peters- 
burg to  Paris,  and  would  contain  400,000  passenger 
carnages  and  500,000  luggage  vans.  The  railways 
of  Europe  are  carried  over  ti2,000  large  and  small 
bridges,  and  go  through  34  miles  of  tunneL 
150,000,000  cwt  of  iron  has  been  used  for  the  ndls, 
and  80,000,000  cwt  of  coal  is  required  yearly  to 
feed  the  engines.  The  network  of  European  rail- 
ways includes  all  States  except  Greece,  Lippe-Det- 
mold,  Waldeck,  and  a  few  other  very  small  German 
Htates.  It  represents  a  length  of  70,718  miles; 
18,000  locomotives  are  employed  on  it;  the  distance 
these  rash  over  during  the  year  is  60, 000, 000  miles. 
If  to  this  is  added  the  distance  passed  over  by 
passenger  carriages  and  luggage  vans,  we  get  t^ 
100,000,000  of  mfles. 

SOUTH  Pacific. — This  road  has  been  christened 
a  variety  of  names.  When  controlled  by  the 
Pacific  Boad  of  Missouri  (who  built  it  as  far  as 
BoUa),  it  was  the  **  Southwest  Branch  Pacific  Bail- 
road."  When  after  its  reversion  to  the  State,  Gen. 
Fremont  got  possession,  it  was  called  the  *'  South- 
west Pacific  Bailroad.*'  Subsequently,  on  the 
failure  of  Fremont  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
charter,  the  road  passed  into  its  present  hands 
(heavy  Boston  capitalists,  who  are  enun^ntly  re- 
sponsible men),  it  assumed  its  present  title. 

The  progress  of  this  rood  has  been  ver^  satis- 
&ctory  under  the  present  regime.  Sometime  in 
November  last  we  announced  its  completion  and 
opening  from  St  Louis  to  Lebanon,  185  miles. 
Since  men  15  miles  more  have  been  laid,  and  the 
Company  confidently  expect  to  get  through  track- 
laying  to  Springfield  (241  miles  from  St  Louis) 
by  the  20th  of  April  next,  and  reach  Neosho,  50 
miles  farther,  by  the  Ist  of  July.  One  regular 
daily  passenger  and  two  freight  trains  now  run  to 
Lebanon,  there  connecting  by  stage  to  all  south- 
western points.  The  tmthc  is  good,  and  returns 
for  the  past  fiscal  year  indicate  a  profit  of  50  per 
cent.  Though  the  actmil  terminus  of  this  roaa  is 
Springfield,  it  is  destined  to  be  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  gi-eat  through  line  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  via  San  Diego  and  Albuquerque  to  San 
Francisco.  New  lines  also  are  contemplated  and 
being  built,  which  will  intersect  this  line  and  add 
to  its  revenue. — Chicago  Railway  Eevieyo, 

^Phe  Central  Pacific  Bailboad.  — The  'K^urtesy  oi 
1  the  officers  of  the  Central  Pacific— the  Califor- 
niji  side  of  the  railroad  connection  to  Promontory 
in  Uuih  —gave  me,  last  evening,  the  pleasure  of  a 
ride  on  the  engine  up  the  Sierra  and  round  Cape 
Horn,  and  to-&y  an  opportunity,  from  the  same 
i>oint  of  observation,  of  enjoying  the  ride  through 
the  rock  walls  of  Humboldt  and  Twelve  Mile 
Canyon. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Crocker  and  Superin- 
tendent Towne  for  the  bit  of  pencilled  paper  by 
which  I  was  enabled  to  enjoy  one  of  the  most  de- 
li jhtlul  experiences  of  my  life. 

The  real  difficulty  in  the  wiiy  of  engiTieering,  in 
connecting  the  two  oceans,  occurs  on  the  western 


side.  It  is  all  plain  sailing  on  the  eastern  till  the 
road  deacands  b^  a  steep  g^ade  and  through  h  pair 
of  long  tonuels  mto  the  Salt  Lake  Basin,  by  Webec 
and  Echo  Canyons.  The  level  plains  of  Kebzaski^ 
and  the  high  table  land  of  the  Luamie  Pfa^ins, 
by  which,  the  road  ascends  and  Qrossee  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  8,000  ft,  offered  no 
difiiculty  to  the  engineer.  'Hhe  trouble  on  the 
Union  Pacific  was  from  the  Indians — the  warlike 
Sioux  and  Choyennes— and  from  the  fact  of  the 
great  distance  from  supplies  and  material 

But  on  the  western  side,  the  engineering  prob« 
lem  was  the  ffreat  one  from  the  start. 

Immediately  after  leaving  Sacramento  the  asoent 
begins,  and  the  problem  was  to  aeoend  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  range  to  a.  height  of  7,000  ft.  within  a  dist 
tance.of  80  miles. 

There  was  no  getting  round  the.  thing*  The 
mountains  stood  there  barring  the  way  eastwards 
They  would  not  get  out  of  the  way  for  a  railroad^ 
and  the  **pasees,*' by  which  travellers  in  the  old  time 
surmounted'  the  obstacle,  are  all  from  5,000  to 
8,000  fU  at  their  height  above  the  sea  level 

It  was,  indeed*  the  common  talk  in  California 
that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  a  railroad  up  the 
western  fiEhce  of  the  Sierra,  Even  good  engioeen 
considered  the  undertaking  preposterous. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  mount  it  from  the  east*  for 
the  hi^h  table  land,  of  the  **  great  desert  '*  comev 
up  to  its  eastern  side  from  4,000  to  5,000  fk  In 
£ict  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  the  western  £etce  of  aa 
embankment — the  embankment  being  half  a  oon- 
tinentr-and  thi^,  the  guttered  and  stonn- washed 
front  of  it  towards  the  Pacific 

The  point  was  to  get.  up  this  rocky  fsK^e  to  the 
table  land  it  bounded,  and  to  do  that  in  a  vecy 
short  space,  for  the  continent  breaks  off  short  and 
comes  down  sheer. 

But  Cahfomia  energy,  using  10,000  patient  Chi- 
namen, solved  the  problem^  and  took. the  ttack  up 
and  over,  along  the  mountain  side,  through  deep 
and  long  tunnels,  across  rifted  chasms  in  the  rocks, 
over  headlong  torrents  and  by  the  dizzy  edges  of 
abysses  thousands  of  feet  down»  and* ''around 
Cape  Horn." 

But  even  when  the  work  was  done,  the  snow 
avalanche  or  the  earth  slide  from  the  mountain 
round  whose  si4le,  half  up,  the  iron  path  winds 
twisting  upward,  might  sweep  the  work  away,  or 
overwhelm  the  track  and  make  it  useless  for  weeks 
or  months. 

There  was  a  remedy  also  for  this  in  the  skill  and 
determination  of  the  men  who  did  this  worJ^ 
They  just  roofed  in  their  road  for  fifty  miles ! 

They  took  the  giant  stems  of  the  pines  and 
braced  them  against  the  mountain  side,  framing 
them  and  interlacing  them  beam  with  beam. 
They  sloped  the  roof  sustained  b^  massive  tim- 
bers, and  stayed  by  braces  layed  into  the  rock, 
and  covered  with  heavy  plank,  up  against  the  prer 
cipice,  so  that  descending  earth  or  snow  would  be 
shot  clean  over  the  safely  hoiised  track  into  the 
pine  tops  below,  and  so  they  run  their  trains  in 
security  under  cover,  and  have  conquered  the  snow 
in  its  own  domain. 

There  is  one  drawback.  These  **  snow-sheds  " 
shut  out  forty  odd  miles  of  the  most  xnagnifioeut 
scenery  on  the  whole  trip— notably  Donner  Lake, 
and  the  deep  valley  enclosing  it»  which  lies  straight 
down  below  the  passing  trains. 

It  was  up  this  slope  I  travelled  yesterday  after- 
noon and  evening.  It  takes  two  looomotivea  to 
persuade  the  trains  to  ascend.    I  found  a  place 
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hiilt  after  leaTingSaoramento,  on  the  foremost,  and 
had  a  moontaiii  Tide,  wMeh  I  lifafiiik  muBt  be  tm- 
eqnaUed  considering  the  mountains  and  the 
horse. 

First  there  was  the  Sacramento  valley  — oak 
opening  aU,  which,  to  modt  of  yonr  readers,  needs 
no  description.  Only  the  oaks  are  t>f  a  species 
not  seen  in  Michigan  or  Wisconsin.  Califomia  is 
rich  in  oaks,  and  mese.  scattered  abont  as  thickly 
as  apple  ^rees  in  an  old  orchard,  aire  Hie  live  oak, 
email-leaved  evergreen. 

Then  catme  the  **  foothills  *'  and  a  gradual  cliange 
in  the  wood-growth.  The  Manzaiiilla  wood, 
witb  its  shining  -stem  and  dark-green  glistening 
leaf;  mingled  witli  the  oaks,  and  the  buckeye, 
whidh,  in  California,  is  a  many-stemmed  buedi, 
tpringiBg  from  a  common  root.'  hung  heavy  "with 
its  pear^uiaped  froit,  filling  up  the  space  beneath 
ISte  taller  oaks  and  the  nut  pines. 

Finally,  *we  came  into  the  reahn  of  the  com/eros, 
and  the  tidl  stems  sprang  up  smooth,  branchless, 
and  tapering,  reuring  their  green  coronals  to  the 
■ky. 

We  were  going  np  the  mountains !  In  a  valley 
on  one  hand  lay  a  mining  village— t^  most  beau- 
tifal  villages  in  the  State  are  those  mining  villages 
BOW.  Down  the  mountain  side,  on  the  other,  ran 
ti!ie  water,  led  in  sluices  Uke  a  mill  race,  around  a 
point  here  and  a  bend  there,  and  across  a  gorge 
yonder — the  water  to  be  used  under  the  mighty 
power  its  descent  gives  it  to  tear  the  hillside  down 
and  Wash  the  rocks  to  pieces  in  "  hydiaultc  min- 
ing,'*—mining  ttiat  is  which  consists  in  discharg- 
ing a  stream  of  water,  with  a  head  of  a  few  hun- 
dred feet,  fall  in  the  face  of  a  hill  side  till  it  is 
knocked  into  bits! — ^bits  whidi  contain  gold,  of 
eonrse,  or  are  supposed  to. 

But  ttiese  too  are  left,  as  we  go  clanking  on 
through  pitch  dark  tunnels  and  over  trestle  Works 
that  look  like  spiders'  webs,  and  along  the  maze 
of  dingy  precipices,  the  engine  coughing  and 
strainii^  in  the  tug  up  the  steepest  grade  yet  ven- 
tured bv  any  engineer. 

The  da^  <!tied  out  before  we  reached  the  summit, 
but  died  into  a  cloudless  moonlight  so  brilliant,  so 
silvery  white  in  the  flood  of  li^t  it  poured  across 
land  and  sky,  that  one  sent  no  regrets  after  the 
sunset 

Moonlight  in  the  mountains,  and  such  a  moon- 
light is  something  to  be  remembered  for  litid.  I 
lost  all  sense  of  uie  poor  every-day  world,  fotgot 
so  vulgar  a  thing  as  a  railway  car,  even  the  clank 
of  the  engine  seemed  to  come  softened  as  from 
lur  awav,  and  I  was  sailing  over  pine-clad  moun- 
tains, B&very  white,  in  an  ai)r  of  baun  and  fragrance, 
and,  in  fiAct^  I  think  was  about  half  asleep  when 
my  friend,  the  engineer,  plucked  niy  sleeve— we 
irere  doubling  Cape  Horn  I 

Bound  the  juttmg  mountain  wall,  so  called  firom 
its  bold  advance  into  the  valley,  and  its  precipitous 
face,  the  road  winds  like  a  ribbon.  No  numan  fbot 
had  ever  trodden  this  height,  as  far  as  man  may 
iudge,  till  the  first  **hand"  was  lowered  down  to 
lash  himself  to  a  tree  and  begin,  with  pick  and 
spade  and  crow,  to  cut  a  shelf  along  me  dizzy 
hei^t !  Not  even  an  Indian  trail  had  ever  passed 
whSte  the  long  train  was  pcuMing  now.  The  foot- 
sure  savage  had  never  ventured  here.  Three 
thousand  £aet  sheer  down  lay  the  valley,  in  the 
moonlight,  like  a  lake,  the  mist  slowly  rising  and 
awaving,  silvered  by  the  descending  light.  The 
feathery  tops  of  the  rock-anchored  pines  rose  out 
of  the  mist  fkr  below.    Aeroos  the  valley  the  other 


mountain  face  frowned  darkly,  shaggy  with  brist- 
ling pines  from  base  to  summit 

That  was  one  side. 

On  the  other  rose  the  almost  perpendicular  w.an 
of  the  mountain,  round  which  we  were  rushing  on 
a  shelf  cut  into  the  rock  wide  enough  for  the  rails, 
of  course — what  need  of  anything  mo're,  when  they 
are  treble-^spiked,  and  the  rolling  stnok  of  the  best, 
and  the  engineer  the  safest  mnn  to  be  found  ? 

If  we  went  off?  If  a  broken  rail  should  be  ahead, 
if  a  rock  should  have  rolled  down  beyond  the  cmve 
yonder?  Well,  I  suspect  it  would  not  make  much 
difference,  in  that  case,  whether  one  was  on  the 
engine  or  in  a  car  yonder.  It  would  amount  to 
the  same  thing,  I  think,  when  we  aU  reached  the 
valley  together. 

But  there  has  never  been  an  accident,  and  it  is 
just  such  places  as  this  that  are  most  carefully 
guarded,  and  where  all  prudence,  and  forethought, 
and  skill  are  engaged  to  be  active 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  vou 
half  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  underti^Ling, 
which  has  annihilated  these  weary  desert  spaces 
and  brought  East  and  West  together.  If  I  have 
said  much  about  it,  it  is  because,  after  all,  looking 
at  it  as  I  have,  it  seems  to  me  the  railroad  across 
the  contin^it,  the  double  iron  bands  that  tie  Omaha 
and  Sacramento  each  together,  over  the  mounains, 
across  vast  deserts  where  human  life  finds  nothing 
to  sustain  it,  through  the  territories  of  tribes,  too, 
a  few  years  ago  a  terror  to  the  whole  border — it 
seems  to  me  the  railroad  is  really  the  most  wonderful 
thing  one  sees,  after  alL — American  Churchman. 

A  Double  bo^e  eight-wheeled  24  ton  Fairlie 
engine,  bmlt  for  the  Nasjo  and  Oscarsham 
Railway  in  Sweden,  was  tried  on  the  17th  ult.  on 
the  King  Bailway  of  the  Fairlie  Engine  and  Steam 
Carriage  Company  at  Hatcham,  Eng^nd.  The 
engine  was  run  round  the  curves  of  60  ft  radius, 
at  the  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour. 

THB  New  Chilian  Line.— This  land  line  is  to 
start  from  Valparaiso,  passing  throng  the  capi- 
tal, Santiago,  Santa  Ros^  and  San  Felipe,  crossing 
the  Andes  at  the  mining  town  of  San  Juan;  thence 
to  Villa  Maria,  where  it  will  join  the  line  idready 
established  from  Bosario  to  Cordoba,  passing 
through  Mendoza  San  Luis,  and  Uience  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  thus  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  South  America  via  the  Cordillera.  Th(» 
contractors  have  been  granted  a  subsidy  of  $3,000 
by  the  Argentine  Government,  and  it  is  to  be  com- 
pleted within  twenty  months  after  the  signing  of 
the  contract 

ABoAD  LoGOMOTivB,  Thompsou  system,  has  beeh 
recently  experimented  upon  in  Paris,  of  which 
the  wheels  were  lined  on  theit  periphery  with  thick 
india-rubber  bands  designed  to  increase  adhesion 
to  the  road.  This  answers  well  enough  the  intended 
purpose;  but  the  question  is,  how  long  those  bands 
will  last,  as  they  are  very  expensive,  some  $700  per 
machine. 


ORDNANCE  AND  NAVAL  NOTES. 

'Phe  MoNGBixrF  Gun  Cabbiage. — An  official  trial 
X  of  the  wrought-iron  carriage  and  platform,  the 
first  manufactured  in  the  Boyal  Carnage  Depart- 
ment, Boyal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  for  12-ton  rifle 
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mozzle-loading  guns,  from  designs  furnished  by 
Captain  Moncrieff,  Edinburgh  MiBtia  Artillery,  was 
made  last  Friday  at  the  proof  butts,  Royal  Arsenal, 
Woolwich,  in  the  presence  of  a  brilliant  party  of 
officers.  The  weight  and  dimensions  of  the  car- 
riage and  platform  were  :  Weight  of  gun,  12  tons 
11  cwt  2  qrs.;  carriage,  2  tons  6  cwt  2  qrs. ;  ele- 
vator, 7  tons  14  cwt.  1  qr. ;  ballasting  elevator,  16 
tons  1  cwt  3  qrs. ;  platform,  9  tons  6  cwt  The 
total  weight  was  thus  46  tons  14  cwt  The  length 
of  platform  is  19  ft,  and  width  11  ft  The  height 
of  axis  of  gun  in  loading  position,  7  ft.,  and  in 
firing  position,  13  ft  3  in.  The  ammunition  used 
upon  this  occa*don  was  Uie  test  iron  cylinder  for  a 
9  in.  Woolwich  muzzle-  loading  gun,  weighing  250 
1  bs. ,  the  powder  was  rifle  large-grain.  The  platform 
on  which  the  gun  and  carriage  were  mounted  stood 
upon  a  horizontal  platform  of  wood,  two  1  in.  iron 
plates  being  placed  under  each  of  the  trucks  of  the 
Moncrieff  platform.  A  balk  of  wood,  to  serve  as  a 
central  pivot  for  the  platform,  was  placed  on  an 
incline,  one  end  against  the  middle  transom,  and 
the  other  end  pinned  down  to  the  ground  platform. 
The  object  of  the  balk  was  to  prevent  the  movable 

Slatform  from  being  carried  to  the  rear  on  firing, 
^ouud  1. — Powder  charge,  30  lbs. ;  projectile,  ^50 
lbs.;  recoil  almost  fuU.  After  firing  this  round 
two  additional  balks  were  placed,  as  the  one  before 
described,  to  prevent  the  anticipated  backward 
movement  of  the  platform.  Round  2.  —Charge,  40 
lbs. ;  similar  projectile  as  latit;  recoil  all  but  lulL 
In  running  the  gun  up  after  loading  the  third  time 
the  pawl  of  the  rack  on  the  right  side  of  the 
carriage,  from  the  want  of  attention  or  inexperience 
of  the  man  who  had  charge  of  it,  was  allowed  to 
fBAl  into  the  rack  when  the  gun  was  half  way  up, 
thus  preventing  the  gun  from  going  any  further. 
The  gun  was  worked  back  and  the  pawl  removed 
from  the  rack.  The  pawl  pin  having  been  slightly 
bent,  the  pawl  was  altogetner  removed.  Round  3 
and  last— Powder  charge,  43  lbs.  (battering); 
recoil  full  and  perfect  The  recoil  of  the  gim  at 
this  round  acting  on  the  timber  balks  doing  duty 
as  a  pivot,  caused  a  rebound  forward  of  about  half 
an  inch  of  the  Moncrieff  platform,  and  all  the 
weight  upon  it  The  gun  was  under  complete 
control  throughout  the  experiment;  the  recoils 
were  not  at  all  violent  All  parts  acted  with 
perfect  success.  We  understana  that  the  carriage 
and  platform  will  now  be  forwarded  to  Shoebury- 
nesH.  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  troops  at  the 
School  of  Gunnery  for  a  more  extended  trial.  The 
result  of  the  experiment  is  considered  highly 
satisfactory. — Lonaon  Timea. 

TflE  "Stuart"  Bbeech-loadino  Cannon. — Al- 
though experience  thus  far  has  demonstrated 
the  extreme  unreliability  of  breech-loading  artil- 
lery in  active  warlike  operations,  their  invention 
and  trial  is  still  a  matter  of  much  interest  and 
attention  to  projectors  of  new  forms  of  military 
implements  and  enginery.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  a  new  English  breech-loading  can- 
non, which  was  lately  brought  before  the  **  United 
Service  Institution  "  (London)  in  a  paper  read  by 
the  inventor.  Captain  Graham  Stuart  One  of  the 
guns  has  withstood  the  firing  of  100  rounds,  and  it 
IS  understood  that  a  300-pounder  on  the  same 
plan  will  soon  be  constructed  at  Woolwich  Ar- 
fienal : 

**  An  ordinary  gun  forging,  somewhat  enlarged 
in  the  intexnal  diameter  of  the  breech,  is  bored  as 
wmal,  but  the  part  of  the  boring  in  the  breech  is 


made  2  or  3  times  as  large  as  the  remainder.  Into 
this  a  sphere  of  metal,  perforated  as  the  bore,  is 
introduced.  One  face  of  this  has  a  «pira/  perpen- 
dicular projection.  This  fits  against  a  bronze  ex- 
pansion ring  fitted  into  the  rear  end  of  the  bore, 
and  acts  as  a  wedge,  completely  sealing  the  breech. 
This  sphere  is  mounted  on  gudgeons,  which  pass 
through  the  sides  of  the  breech,  and  is  tumea  by 
handles  outside  the  gun.    It  rotates  on  its  axis  a 

?uarter  of  a  circle  to  open  or  close  the  breech, 
'he  perforation  being  accordingly  in  a  Iftie  with, 
or  at  right  angles  to,  the  bore,  the  sphere  rests 
against  a  heavy  perforated  breech  plug  Fcrewed 
into  the  solid  breeoh.  Through  this  the  charge  is 
introduced ;  the  operation  of  opening  and  closing 
is  easy  and  expeditious  ;  so  much  so  mat  whereas 
an  Annstrong  gun  rec^uires  10  men  to  work  it,  this 
gun  can  be  worked  with  8.  The  openings  in  the 
breech  being  the  smallest  possible  consistent  with 
breech-loading,  strength  is  secured.  The  simpli- 
city is  evident  from  me  fact  that  there  are  onl^  3 
principal  parts  of  the  breech  concem<-d  in  resistrnff 
explosion  and  force,  namely :  the  plug,  ball,  and 
expansion  ring.  The  prevention  of  gas  escape  is 
completely  obtained.  In  the  course  of  repeated 
trials  this  has  been  carefully  tested  ;  but  none  has 
been  observed.  Other  advantages  are  the  absence 
of  openings  into  the  sides  and  top  of  the  breech, 
and  the  rapidity  of  fire  attainable.  The  inventor 
has  fired  6  rounds  in  35  seconds,  equal  to  10  roundu 
per  minute.  The  gun  will  stand  hard  work  and 
rough  usage.  It  was  left  without  cleaning  for 
several  days,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  the  breech 
was  opened  without  difficulty.** 

AMEBiOAN  Small  Abmb. — Breech-loading  rifles  are 
about  to  be  substituted  in  the  Umted  States 
Navy  for  the  muzzle-loading  rifles  still  in  use  in 
that  branch  of  the  service,  the  ships'  companies 
and  marines  being  suppUed  with  similar  weapons. 
On  the  29th  of  March  last  the  naval  bureau  at 
Washington  instructed  a  commission  appointed 
for  the  purpose  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
best  system  in  use,  and  to  test  them  thoroughly  for 
endurance,  convenience,  and  efficiency. 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  the  com* 
mittee  invited  the  submission  of  different  designs 
of  breech-loaders  that  should  conform  with  the 
specified  regulations.  Fifteen  different  arms  were 
forwarded  for  the  inspection  of  the  committee. 
These  were  divided  into  six  clai>se8 :  the  lever 
svstem,  with  perpendicular  sliding  breech  block, 
the  bolt  sjid  horizontal  sUding  block,  the  bolt  and 
hinged  block,  the  combination  of  bolt,  ratchet  and 
lever,  the  swinging  or  hinged  block,  and  the 
Remington  system,  wherein  the  breech  block  is 
pivoted  below  the  level  of  the  chamber,  and  which 
does  away  with  lever  and  bolt  It  is  this  latter 
system  which  the  committee,  after  exhaustive 
trials,  though  by  no  means  so  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive as  were  conducted  by  our  own  small  arms 
committee,  ultimately  decided  upon  adopting.  To 
the  breech  mechanism  has  been  added  the  Spring- 
field barrel  calibre  .50.  With  regard  to  the  car- 
tridge, that  in  extensive  use  in  the  United  States 
Army  has  also  been  recommended  for  the  Navy. 
The  powder  charge  is  70  grains,  the  weight  of 
bullet  458  grains,  and  the  cartridge  is  enclosed  in 
a  copper  case,  provided  with  central  fire,  tallow, 
and  beeswax  lubricant  and  a  cardboard  wad  be- 
tween bullet  and  powder.  The  best  form  of 
cartridge  was,  however,  found  in  the  course  of 
rapid  and  long  sustained  fire,  to  produce  moie  or 
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lasfl  leading  on  the  barrels,  nnless  paper  patches 
were  wrapped  around  Uie  bullet,  and  the  final 
determination  as  to  this  detail  of  the  cartridge  has 
been  postponed  until  experience  has  been  gained 
as  to  whether  such  patcnes  would  deteriorate  in 
quality  during  a  voyage. 

It  is  time  that  the  United  States  should  take 
action  in  the  matter  of  an  improved  small  arms 
equipment,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  Uie  labors  of  the 
committee  appointed  were  so  brief,  for  otherwise 
they  would  probably  have  secured  a  better  arm  for 
their  service,  just  as  with  us  a  long  period  was 
requiftite  to  bring  the  Martini-Henry  to  perfection. 
— jSngineering. 

VTbw  Gunpowder. — A  new  kind  of  gunpowder 
11  has  been  prepared  by  M.  Brug^re,  by  mixing 
5i  parts  of  picrate  of  ammonia  with  46  parts  of 
nitrate  of  potassa.  The  mixture  produces,  on 
burning,  10  atoms  of  carbonic  add,  6  of  nitrogen, 
6  of  hydrogen,  and  as  a  solid  residue.  2  of  carbo- 
nate of  potAssa.  The  following  are  the  advantages 
over  ordinary  powder,  as  claimed  by  the  inventor : 
It  is  more  homogeneous,  and  its  effects  are  conse- 
quently more  regular ;  it  is  far  less  hygroscopic  ; 
it  is  more  effective  for  equal  weights  ;  and  it  leaves 
far  less  solid  matter  on  combustion.  The  residue 
left  after  combustion  does  not  affect  metals,  since 
it  is  only  carbonate  of  potassa.  This  powder 
hardly  emits  any  smoke  at  all,  and  what  uttle  is 
emitted  is  devoid  of  smell.  The  author  recom- 
mends a  mixture  of  25  grammes  of  picrate  of  am- 
monia, 67  grammes  of  nitrate  of  Dunrta,  and  8 
grammes  of  sulphur  as  an  excellent  substitute  for 
Bengal  light,  and  as  suitable  for  signal  and  port 
lights  and  use  in  theatres,  since  hardly  any  smoke 
is  emitted  and  no  unpleasant  smell  ^ven  off^  while 
the  light  is  very  brilliant,  slow  burning,  and  yields 
a  beautiful  greenish  tinge. 


ENGINEERING  STRUCTOBES. 

EAiBT  RivsB  Bbidob. — The  caisson  for  the  Brook- 
lyn pier  of  the  East  liiver  Bridge  was  success- 
fully launched  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
March.  A  large  number  of  engineers  were  in 
attendance. 

TH«  LAST  Proposal  fob  IJyiTiNo  ENaii\in>  and 
F&AMOS.  — A  French  Engineer,  M.  Eugene  Bu- 
reU  has  been  in  England  to  explain  his  plan  for 
shortening  the  distance  between  England  and 
France.  Ue  has  nothing  to  do  with  bndges  over 
the  sea,  or  tunnels  under  it,  but  would  simply  im- 
prove it  off  the  fiEfcce  of  the  earth;  in  other  words, 
fill  up  the  channel  on  both  sides,  and  reclaim  the 
land,  leaving  only  a  passage  a  mile  wide  to  be  tra- 
versed by  ferry-boats  every  five  minutes.  M.  Burel 
is  a  grave,  serious  gentleman,  and  really  believes 
in  his  scheme,  whatever  our  readers  may  think  of 
it  They  may  like  ro  hear  him  speak  for  himself, 
and  this  is  what  he  said  on  the  subject  the  other 
night  at  the  dinner  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
\viien  he  returned  thanks  as  a  visitor.  "My 
scheme,''  said  he,  **is  for  neither  a  tunnel  nor  a 
bridge;  it  is  the  old  mother  land  restored  from  the 
sea  as  it  was  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-four  years  ago.  Allow  me  to  add  one  new 
county  to  England  and  one  department  to  France 
across  the  channel^  And  thereupon  to  establish  a 
raUroad.    By  the  time  this  will  naye  been  aooom- 


plished.  with  the  increase  of  speed  that  will  be  at- 
tained I  will  make  you  go  from  London  to  Paris 
in  five  hours.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  laugh  at 
the  first  communication  of  such  an  idea;  for  some 
of  our  master  engineers  said  to  me,  in  the  similar 
instance,  that  this  was  a  folly  a  little  worse  than 
the  other  proposition  to  the  same  end. 

**  However,  I  want  you  to  think  of  it,  and  not  to 
be  too  hasty  in  docretiug  the  impossibility.  One 
thing  is  in  my  favor,  and  that  is  the  numerous  ex- 
amples of  such  restorations  of  land,  although  on  a 
minor  scale;  and  it  requires  nothing  but  a  combi- 
nation of  the  moHt  approved  systems  of  assisting 
nature  (as  your  celebrated  engineer,  Telford,  said), 
to  accomplish  this,  at  first,  extraordinary  looking 
work.  Some  say  that  England  would  never  admit 
of  being  altered  from  its  present  situation  of  an 
insular  land,  to  which  she  considers  she  owes  her 
independence  and  her  supremacy  on  the  seas.  I 
will  not  discuss  now  any  political  question,  al- 
though I  consider  the  unlimited  increase  of  the 
means  of  communication  between  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  do  the  best  some  day  or  other,  and 
set  at  rest  every  bit  of  unworthy  consideration  of 
this  kind,  especially  when  time  will  have  still  more 
proved  the  benefit  of  the  general  union  of  the 
trades  and  commerce  between  all  nations. 

**But  I  will  say  one  thirg,  and  that  is.  that  assu- 
ming the  isthmus  to  be  still  there  as  it  was  for- 
merly, before  the  Diluvium  Cimbricum.  as  i-eported 
from  ancient  traditions  by  Florus.  and  demonstra- 
ted by  all  the  geological  transactions,  we  should 
have  to  call  M.  de  Lesseps  to  bore  it,  as  there 
should  be  still  a  greater  need  of  his  scheme  there 
than  at  Suez.  Now,  tmder  such  considerations,  I 
would  restore  the  land,  not  completely,  but  only 
so  far  as  to  leave  a  narrow  channel  one  mile  wide 
in  the  middle,  and  thus  both  the  free  circulation 
of  the  seas  and  the  political  question  would  be 
safe.  In  fact,  my  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  a  so- 
lution of  contiguity.  Ton  say  one  mile  is  too  lit- 
tle ;  I  answer— No,  it  is  not ;  for,  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  be  one  or  twenty  miles,  when  I  think  of 
the  ferry-boats  that  are  spoken  of  for  the  next 
year,  which  will  be  able  to  transport  an  army,  or 
when  I  think  of  the  guns  that  wiu  soon  afford  us 
the  possibility  of  firing  against  each  other  without 
parting  firom  our  shores.  Had  we  not  better  ad- 
vance at  once,  facing  kindly  to  each  other,  so  near 
as  to  shake  hands  over  the  water,  while  the  ferry- 
boats would  cross  it  every  five  minutes,  transport- 
ing backward  and  forward  all  the  treasures  or  our 
industries  ?'* 

With  the  best  possible  feeling,  we  advise  M.  Bu- 
rel to  waste  no  money  on  the  prosecution  of  his 
scheme.  We  will  not  venture  to  say  what  changes 
in  opinion  may  take  place  one  of  tnese  days,  but 
at  the  present  moment  Engl^id  has  no  desire  to 
give  up  her  insular  position.— rA«  BuUder. 

FRENCH  PoBLic  WoRKS. — Duriug  the  last  seven- 
teen years,  under  the  regime  of  the  late 
Prefect  of  the  Seine,  the  city  of  Paris  has  expended 
on  extraordinary  works  alone  no  less  than  2,117, 
500,000  of  firancs,  or  £84,700,000  sterling,  of  which 
amount  upwards  of  half,  or  £43,800,000,  has  been 
raised  by  loan,  the  remainder  having  been  defrayed 
out  of  the  ordinary  municipal  revenues.  The  in- 
terest on  the  sum  borrowed  is  upwards  of  46,000,000 
francs,  besides  which  another  10,500.000  !•«  applied 
towards  a  sinking  fund,  and  a  further  10,000,000 
by  way  of  annuities.  It  results  from  this,  remarks 
M.  Lannau-Boland,  who  has  furnished  the  forego- 
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ing  figures  to  the  **Patrie,**  that  the  rebnilding  of 
Paris  by  Baron  flausemaun,  .8o  lar  as  it  has  gone, 
has  impoKcd  upon  the  city  an  annual  burthen  oi 
4r7,000,UOO  franc6,  to  be  reduced  to  57,000,000  when 
the  annuities  have  all  tallen  in  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  annual  revenue  during  the  progress  of 
these  works  has  gradually  risen  until  it  has 
attained  the  high  figure  of  171.000  francs,  which  is 
not  only  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  these  charges , 
but  leaves  37,000,000  iranos  (about  1 ,500,000  ster- 
ling) at  the  disposal  of  the  muxucipality  for  new 
undertakings. —JS^meerin^. 

TBE  Mont  Genis  Tuiweiai— During  the  past  year 
an  advancement  oi'  1,431  45  metres  has  been 
made  at  the  MontCenis  Tunnel :  of  this,  827.70 
metres  were  driven  on  the  Italian  side,  atBarron- 
neche,  and  603  75  metres  on  the  French  at  Mo- 
dane. 

The  following  shows  the  monthly  progress  made 
during  1»69  : 


Janaaiy 

February 

March  t 

April 

iHjLy 

June 

July 

August 

JBeptember 

October 

November 

December 

Lengths  driven  during 
1860  

Lengths  driven  previous 
to  1869  

Tolal  lengths  driven  . . . . 
Remaining  to  be  driven. 

Total  length  of  tunnel. . . 


Progress  made  at 


Bardon- 
neche. 


metres 
60.90 
60.60 
81  90 
76.76 
71.90 
70  56 
69.10 
68.40 
72.80 
76  40 
66.10 
62.80 


827.70 
6,863.10 


Modane, 


metres. 
66  46 
81.75 
£4.06 
48.25 
63.70 
46.80 
60.90 
58  25 
58.15 
47  50 
41.96 
87  50 


Total 
Advance- 
ment made 

during 
l^onth. 


metres. 
107.85 
112  85 
136  95 
125  00 
125.60 
116.85 
120.00 
126.55 
130  95 
123.90 
108.05 
99  80 


608  75 
8,808  70 


6,190.80 


4,407.45 


;t,431.45 
9,166  80 


10,598.25 
1,621.75 


12,220.00 


The  total  length  of  tunnel  completely  fin'thed  on  81st 
December,  1869,  was  as  follows: 

metres. 

South  side  (Bardonneche) 6665.20 

North  side  (Modane) 3669  75 

Total 9,224.95 

The  average  monthly  progress  'dqring  the  past 
year  was  119.28  metres,  or  68.97  metres  on  the 
ludian  side,  and  50.31  on  the  French  side  ;  and 
at  this  rate  of  progress,  the  time  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  tunnel  would  be  iesH  than  thirteen 
months,  or  about  the  end  of  January.  1871,  and 
for  opening  the  railway  about  six  months  later,  or 
in  about  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  present  tima 
— Engineering, 

SiNKiNO  8gbsw  Pujes. — A  machine  has  been  lately 
dehigned  by  an  English  firm  at  the  request  of 
H.  Lee  Smith,  £8q. ,  chief  engineer  fur  the  Punjaob 


Northern  Bailway,  for  screwing  down  niles  to  be 
used  in  coubtructing  bridges  and  flood  openings 
on  that  line  of  railway.  This  machine  oonaiatB  of 
a  wrought  iron  under  carriage  mounted  upon 
wheels  of  5  ft  Bin.  gauge, and  carrying  a  veruoal 
power  at  one  end.  A  strong  cast  iron  beam  in  Ilia 
centre  carries  a  cylinder  in  which  works  a  zam^  to 
the  top  of  which  a  strong  cross-beam  is  bolted 
which  carries  the  machinery  for  operating  on  the 
piles.  This  consists  of  a  horizontal  steam-en^e 
bolted  to  the  side  of  the  cross-beam,  and  drivmg 
a  pinion  and  train  of  spur  and  bevel  wheels  whien 
impart  motion  to  two  large  horizontal  wheels 
carried  in  .bearings  at  each  end  of  the  cross-tbeams. 
A  friction  clutch  is  carried  in  the  centre  of  each  of 
the  wheels,  through  the  boss  of  which  the  shaft  gf 
the  pile  to  be  screwed  is  passed.  The  shafts  are 
rolled  with  feathers  or  ribs  on  each  side,  which, 
pasting  through  corresponding  recesses  or  Jcev- 
ways  formed  in  the  boss  oi  the  friction  clutcb, 
form  the  means  of  imparting  motion  from  the 
horizontal  wheels  to  the  piles;  steam  is  brought 
from  the  boiler,  through  the  centre  of  the  ram 
and  cylinder  which  carries  the  cross-beam,  by 
means  of  a  telescope  joint,  which  allows  the  ram 
to  be  raised  without  interfering  with  the  Meam 
pipe  ;  and  a  small  donkey  t^ngine  is  provided 
which  can  pump  from  a  tank  situated  between 
the  fi-ame,  either  into  the  boiler  or  into  the  cylin- 
der under  the  ram  which  carries  the  cross-beam. 
When  the  machine  is  at  work  the  cross-beam  is 
held  firmly  by  means  of  cotter  bolts  to  the  framsi 
The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows :  A  tempotarir 
road  being  laid  on  the  centre  line  of  the  proposed 
structure,  piles  are  pitched  by  pasmng  tlie  shafts 
through  the  wheels  on  each  side  of  the  machine, 
and  keying  them  into  screws  which  are  plaoad  in 
a  small  hole  excavaJted  to  receive  them.  The  ei^> 
giue  is  then  set  to  work,  and  the  piles  jscrewed 
down  as  far  as  possible.  The  cotterb  holding  the 
cross-beam  are  then  removed,  and  it  is  raised  by 
the  donkey  engine  pumping  into  the  cylinder  of 
the  machine,  and  lifted  off  the  piles.  The  ma- 
chine is  then  moved  forward  to  the  centre  line 
of  the  next  pile,  and  the  operation  ti^es  {^cf 
as  before.— American /^i/troy  Times, 

Tehuamtefec  Ganait— The  Minister  of  the  Dep«ri- 
X  ment  of  Public  Improvement,  Colonieation, 
Industry  and  Commerce  of  Mexico,  has  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  of  that  B^pubiic  a  letter,  containr 
ing  the  dn3t  of  a  law  authoiizing  the  T<^aantepee 
Eailroad  Company  to  bnUd  a  smp  canal  in  addi- 
tion to  its  railway  across  .the  isthmus.  Sunnm 
are  to  be  made  in  5  years  and  the  plans  mast  be 
approved  by  the  Government.  The  constraotioa 
of  the  canal  is  to  be  commenced  within  8  years 
a&er  the  approval  of  the  plans.  The  right  of  wajr 
and  large  grants  of  land  are  made  in  aid  of  the  en- 
terprise ;  the  machinery,  tools,  coal  and  articles  of 
prime  necessity  for  the  use  of  the  employees  are 
to  be  imported  free  at  duty ;  the  capital  inrested 
in  the  canal  is  to  bo  free  from  contribution  and 
taxation  and  no  transit  tax  is  to  be  levied.  Tari- 
ous  other  important  privileges  are  granted,  bnt 
certain  clauses  would  seem  to  place  the  stockhold- 
ers at  the  mercy  of  the  Mexican  Government. 
The  objectionable  sections  of  the  proposed  law 
provide  that  *  *  all  persons  now  or  her^^fter  engaged 
m  the  enterprise  are  to  be  regarded  as  naturalised 
Mexicans,  and  cannot  bring  fbnvard  claims  as 
foreigners,"  and  also  that  "controversies  conoeni- 
ing  ux»  oonstruetion  of  the  grant  sad  the  execu^ 
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4km  of  ^e  law  .ahall  be  decided  by  Mexican  tribn- 
nals.*'  The  Minister  of  Public  Improvement  ve- 
cummands  the  granting  of  the  4^phoation  l^  the 
XehiL%n4;€{>ec  railway, -and  4ifieert8toat  explorations 
alctiady  -made  demonstrate  that  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehoantepeo  presents  less  difficiytiee  than  the 
Isthmus  of  Darieut  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  is  now  directed. 

TIbb  Austbuns  AMD  THE  Suxz  GANAIi.^The  **  Pall 
Mali  Gazette  "  says  :  '*  Though  the  Anetrians 
were  confident  in  their  assumption  th»t  the  open- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal  must  redound  to  their  com- 
mercial advantage  in  a  degree  which  admitted  of 
no  rivalry  by  any  other  nation,  the  first  instance 
of  their  profiting  by  this  new  route  to  India,  is 
scarcely  a  fulfilment  of  their  sanguine  prediction. 
The  screw  steamer  Apis,  belonging  to  the  Austrian 
Lloyds  Company,  of  1,200  tons  bupt-hen-^a  first- 
rate  vessel,  whose  departure  for  Bombay  was  largely 
and  widely  advertised — sailed  with  a  cargo  of  180 
tons !  As  the  tariff  fixed  by  the  company  is  £8 
lOs.  per  ton,  while  the  vessel  pays  a  toll  of  12,006 
francs  (£480)  to  the  canal,  and  consumes  400  tons 
ot  coal  on  its  voyage  of  21  di^s,  this  beginning  is 
surely  not  encouraging.  Nor  is  the  fact  the  more 
eheery  that  nearly  one4ialf  this  smtdl  cargo  was 
contributed  by  Venice.  The  company  are  evident- 
ly not  deterred  by  this  one  experience,  for  they 
nave  now  advertised  the  Sphyax,  to  sail  4  weeks 
benoe." 

rffiBE  HoLTOKE  Dam.— I^c  wofk  of  rebuilding  this 
J.  immense  structure  across  tito  Oonnecticut  river 
has  been  resumed.  The  dam  ifl  80  ft.  high  and 
1,018  ft  in  length  between  the  abutments.  The 
fiUi  of  the  river  in  the  distance  of  |  of  a  mile  is  60 
ft,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  copious 
supply  permits  the  water  introduced  into  the  canal 
to  t>e  used  more  than  once.  The  preparations  for 
earrying  on  the  work  have  been  very  extensive. 
Two  large  flatboats  and  a  new  steamboat,  58  ft. 
long  and  13  ft.  beam,  with  engines  of  20-hoT8e 
power,  are  in  progress  of  contitmction,  to  be  used 
on  the  pond  for  the  purpose  of  moving  stone  and 
materials  necessary  for  the  dam  construction.  A 
large  boom  is  building,  to  hold  500,000  ft.  of  logs, 
to  be  sent  down  the  Connecticut  river.  As  soon 
as  the  water  falls  sufficiently,  from  200  to  800  men 
will  be  put  on  the  work. 

Tax  Falls  or  St.  Antroht.— We  read  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia "  Ledger:*'  **  The  mill  seats  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  at  Minneapolis  and  at  St.  Anthony, 
are  arranged  according  to  a  novel  device  in  hy- 
draulic engineering.  The  blnffis  of  the  Missisippi 
are  composed  of  a  stratum  14  ft.  thick  of  lime- 
stone, supported  by  a  layer  of  soft,  white  finable 
sand-stone.  As  the  result  of  this  formation,  the  Pedis 
of  St  Anthony  have  changed  greatly  within  the 
last  sixteen  years.  In  1854,  tne  natural  dun  at 
this  point  was  formed  by  a  rocky  ridge  16  to  18  ft 
high,  and  the  stream  below  was  fiued  with  im- 
mense blocks  of  limestone,  which  had  fallen  down 
from  the  ridge  and  the  bluffs  hry  reason  of  the 
waiJ^in^  out  of  the  sandstone,  'niis  work  of  un- 
dercutting the  limestone  rock  has  been  going  on 
oontinuously,  and  the  dam  has  been  retreating  up 
the  stream.  In  order  to  prevent  the  further  de- 
struction of  the  Falls,  the  people  of  the  town  of 
Minneapolis,  on  the  west  bank,  have  commenced 
building  an  expensive  protecting  apron  across  the 
face  of  the  Falls,  and  to  facilitate  the  work  a  tem- 


porary side  dam  has  been  constructed  -with  a  sluice, 
whicn  carries  off  the  water  in  rushing  rapids^ 
leaving  i,\\e  ridge  of  the  natural  fall  dry.  East  of 
this  ridge  is  an  island  dividing  the  mainstraam 
from  the  little  fall  on  the  east  bank. 

"  The  Mississippi  river  at  this  pof  nt  has  a  descent 
of  70  ft  to  the  mile,  and  frimishes  water  power  in 
great  abundanca  T^e  water  is  supplied  to  the 
mills  by  canals  fed  from  above  the  dams,  and  the 
tail  races  for  the  discharge  of  the  water  after  at 
has  passed  the  mill-wheel^  are  constructed  on  a 
novel  «nd  ingenious  f  ^lan.  A  well  or  shaft  is  sui^ 
through  the  overlying  earth  and  limestone  down 
to  the  sandstone,  and  a  tunnel  is  excavated  to  the 
river  bank  b^ow  tiiie  Falls.  The  sandstone,  it  is 
asserted,  yields  as  readily  as  sand  to  the  picks  of 
the  workmen,  and  tunnels  several  hundred  feet  in 
length  have  been  constructed.  The  shaft -eecves 
as  a  water-wheel  pit  This  description,  the  main 
points  of  which  are  taken  from  the  "Atlantio 
Monthlv  "  for  March,  explains  the  hitherto  unin- 
telligible despatch  received  last  summer  in  refer- 
ence to  the  tunnel  which  was  excavating  beneath 
the  limestone  bed  of  the  Mississippi  river  below 
the  fall,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  water  power 
for  Nicollet  Island  The  workmen  struck  a  fissure 
in  the  limestone  rode,  and  the  Missisrappi  com- 
menced discharging  through  tibe  tunnel,  and 
tiireatened  to  destroy  the  Falls  of  St  Anthomr. 
The  vigorous  and  protracted  exertions  of  the  work- 
men, however,  were  successful  in  preventing  suck 
a  disaster." 

1}ke  Clzviclakd  Lase  Tuhhel.— Cleveland,  Ohio, 
i.  tired  of  her  nauseous  water,  is  imitating  Chi* 
cago  in  the  construction  of  a  Lake  tunnel,  where- 
with to  obtain  the  requisite  supply  of  unpolluted 
liquid.  The  wMk — which  when  completed  will 
consist  simply  in  a  shore  ^laft  sunk  to  the  proper 
d^th,  a  tunnel  extending  out  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
into  the  lake,  and  a  vertical  shaft  and  crib  at  the 
outer  end,  with  inlets  for  the  admission  of  the 
water—is  being  carried  on  under  considerable 
difficulties.  The  mining  is  a  tedious  process,  as 
there  is  oi^y  space  for  one  man  to  work.  The 
instrument  used  is  a  pick,  with  a  bit  nearly  as 
broad  as  an  adze.  The  cla^  is  so  strong  and  ad- 
hesive that  by  the  most  vigorous  blows  of  the 
miner  only  little  fragments  are  chipped  out  as 
large  fis  a  man's  fist  The  work  progresses  ni^ht 
and  day,  the  miners  working  by  r^efs  the  entire 
24  hours.  Not  a  particle  <^  natural  light  pene- 
trates that  dark  cavern,  and  night  and  day  are  the 
same,  the  watch  being  the  only  means  by  which 
to  note  the  fli^t  of  time.  Next  spring  the  crib 
will  be  placed  m  position,  and  the  outer  shaft  sunk, 
so  that  the  work  can  be  carried  on  simultaneously 
at  both  ends  of  the  tunneL — Amerioan  Artisan. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Osbubn's  Metallitbot. — The  review  of  this  work 
contained  in  our  March  number  should  have 
been  credited  to  the  **  Nation." 

AM  iFrBODucnoM  TO  SdKNTiFio  Ghsmibtbt,  db- 
■lOliXD  rOB  THB  UsB  OF  SOHOOLS    AND    CANDI- 
DATES   FOB    UnIVBBSITT  MaTBIGULATION    EXAIONA- 

noNs.  By  S.  F.  Babff,  M.A.,  Assistant  to  Dr. 
Williamson,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University 
College,   London.     Second    Edition.     London: 
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Groombridge  &  Sons,  1869.      For  sale  by  Van 
NostraDcL 

This  is  a  well-written  text-book  on  the  non-me- 
tallic elements,  excepting,  according  to  custom, 
all  but  a  few  of  the  simplest  carbon  compounds. 
The  four  elements,  hy^ogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  carbon,  are  first  described  ;  ,then  some  of 
their  compounds  with  each  other  ;  then  the  halo- 
gen elements  and  compounds;  lastly,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  boron,  and  silicon.  They  are 
described  without  the  use  of  symbols,  which  may 
be  an  advantage  on  the  whole  ;  but  as  the  value  of 
symbols  is  so  very  great  when  we  advance  a  little 
iu  our  studies  into  deeper  matters,  they  have  to 
be  learned,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  would 
not  be  simpler  to  make  use  of  them  from  the  first 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  one  important  objection 
to  their  early  use,  which  is  that  they  are  then  apt 
to  make  the  facts  they  are  intended  to  express  less 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  student  wan  they 
would  be  if  he  had  constantly  to  come  into  direct 
contact  with  them. 

In  a  second  part  of  the  work  the  author  goes 
over  his  ground  again  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
these  symbolic  expressions,  and  at  the  same  time 
extending  the  treatment  of  each  subject 

The  nomenclature  adopted  is,  as  we  might  have 
expected,  that  used  bv  Dr.  Williamson  ;  it  is  there- 
fore, in  one  particular  and  important  instance, 
not  that  in  general  use  by  other  eminent  chemist& 
We  refer  to  the  use  of  the  word  "acid."  The 
oxides  of  an  element  capable  of  uniting  with  the 
oxide  of  a  more  basic  or  electro-positive  element 
are  the  bodies  described  in  this  wons  as '  'acids.'  The 
more  general  practice  is  to  call  by  this  name  such 
bodies  as  the  essential  ingredient  of  spirits  of  salt, 
aquafortis,  vinegar,  oil  of  vitriol,  because  they  art 
acid,  as  every  one  admita  Mr.  Barff  himself, 
indeed,  speaks  of  "hydric  chloride**  (hydrochloric 
acid)  as  an  acid  body  (p.  73).  We  do  not  intend, 
however,  to  press  the  point  against  him ;  the 
application  of  the  term  is  a  matter  on  which  dis- 
tinguished chemists  are  divided,  and  for  our  own 
part  we  think  that  the  use  of  the  term  with  any 
rigidly  fixed  signification  might  well  be  dispensed 
with,  as  it  is  not  really  wanted. 

As  an  example  of  the  style  in  which  the  work  is 
written,  we  give  a  paragraph  on  the  preparation  of 
chlorine  for  general  purposes  : — 

"Chlorine  Ih  usually  prepared  from  one  of  its 
compounds  called  hydric  chloride,  which  contains 
it  united  with  hydrogen.  This  body  has  power- 
fully acid  properties  ;  it  turns  blue  litmus  paper  to 
a  bright  red,  and  is  commonly  called  hydrochloric 
acid.  Mauy  years  ago  it  was  called  by  chemists 
muriatic  acid,  and  by  common  people  then,  as 
well  as  now,  spirits  of  salt,  but  its  correct  name  is 
hydric  chloride.  When  hydric  chloride  is  heated 
with  a  substance  which  can  take  away  its  hydro- 
gen, chlorine  is  of  course  set  free.  The  substance 
used  for  this  purpose  is  black  oxide  of  manganese 
(properly  called  manganic  binoxide),  which  con- 
tains the  metal  manganese  and  oxygen.  The 
oxygen  of  the  manganese  takes  the  hydrogen  of 
the  hydric  chloride  and  forms  water,  setting  its 
chlorine  free,  half  of  which  at  the  moment  of  its 
liberation  unites  with  the  manganese,  fonuing 
manganic  chloride,  and  the  other  half  escapes, 
aud  can  be  collected^as  free  chlorine  ;  146  grammes 
of  hydric  chloride  require  87  grammes  of  manganic 
binoxide  for  their  decomposition  ;  that  is,  146 
parts,  whatever  be  the  weight  of  a  part  adopted — 
whether  grammes,  grains,  pounds,  or  ounces- 


require  87  parts  of  the  same  weight  for  their  per- 
decomposition,*' 

We  can  only  add  that  we  find  this  little  treafcifle 
as  sound  in  its  treatment  of  the  science  as  it-  is 
clear  in  its  description  of  the  facts,  and  we .  are 
not  therefore  at  edl  surprised  at  the  success  it  has 
already  YiAd.— Scientific  Optnicm. 

ATbbatise  on  Obe  DEPOsrrs.  By  Bebnhabd  yon 
CoTTA,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Boyal 
School  of  Mines,  Freiberg,  Saxony.  Translated 
from  the  second  German  edition,  by  Fredebicx 
Pbdcs,  Jr.,  Mining  En^eer,  revised  by  the  au- 
thor. 574  pages  8vo,  with  numerous  illustratiouB, 
D.  Van  Nostrand,  Publisher. 

Professor  Bemhard  von  Cotta,  of  the  Freiberg 
School  of  Mines,  is  the  author  of  the  best  modem 
treatise  on  ore-deposits  (Erzlageratoiitenlehre)  ;  and 
we  are  heartily  glad  that  this  admirable  work  has 
been  translated  and  published  in  this  country. 
The  translator,  Mr.  Frederick  Prime,  Jr.,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Freiberg,  has  had  in  his  work  the  great  ad« 
vantage  of  a  revision  by  the  distinguished  author 
hinibelf^  who  declares  in  a  prefatory  note,  that  this 
may  be  considered  as  a  new  edition  (the  third)  of 
his  own  book. 

The  changes  in  matter  are  auite  numerous,  and 
sufficiently  important  to  make  it  advisable  for 
those  who  possess  the  latest  German  edition  to 
obtain  this  also.  It  is  true  that  many  of  them  am 
merely  omissions  ;  but  these  are,  in  some  cases* 
of  positive  value,  as,  for  instance,  where  the  sec- 
tions on  certain  supposed  distributions  of  rich 
ores  in  regular  zones  have  been  struck  out,  as  no 
longer  supported  by  &ctfi.  We  are  not  so  weU 
pleased  to  miss  the  chapters  on  prospecting  and 
tracing  ore-deposits,  though  these  were  meagre, 
and  the  work  of  Professor  Gkietzschmann  on  that 
special  theme  (which  by  the  way,  ought  to  be 
translated  next)  is  far  more  satisfactory.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  has  been  altered  or  added 
throughout  the  book,  in  order  to  conform  it  to  the 
latest  results  of  foreign  science  and  experience. 
As  it  now  stands,  it  is  calculated  to  do  much  good 
in  this  country,  by  clearing  away  a  deal  of  rub- 
bish from  the  field  of  this  subject,  and  sowing  the 
seeds  of  common  sense  and  scientific  accuracy. 

Mr.  Prime  8  work  has  been  performed,  on  the 
whole,  with  skill  and  fidelity.  We  deem  it  a  seri- 
ous defect  in  his  plan,  tiiat  he  resolved  to  repro* 
duce  merely  the  treatise  of  von  Ck)tta.  The  work 
could  be  made  more  valuable  by  thorough  transfor- 
mation, and  the  substitution  of  American  ezam- 
Eles  and  illustrations.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Prime 
imself  may  hereafter  be  moved  to  complete  the 
good  work  he  has  begun,  and  really  edit,  as  well 
as  translate,  the  book  before  us.  It  is  a  stout, 
healthy  stock,  and  will  bear  a  graft  of  American 
science. 

We  notice  some  faults  of  translation,  which  we 
shall  be  so  ungracious  as  to  point  out  since  they 
can  easily  be  corrected  in  the  subsequent  editioD, 
which  we  hope  will  soon  be  called  fox.  They,  are 
mainly  infelicities  or  inaccuracies  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  Enghsh  for  German  technical  terms. 
Our  languge  scarcely  possesses  a  settled  nomen- 
clature of  mininjg,  still  less  of  the  science  of  ore- 
deposits  ;  and  iu  reproducing  treatises  from  so 
ricn  a  vocabulary  as  the  German,  it  is  necessary 
frequently  to  coin  new  words.  But  we  ought  to 
imitate  the  Germans  in  adopting  the  current  mi- 
ners' terms,  wherever  it  is  possible  ;  and  certainly 
we  should  not  misapply  terms  which  have  si> 
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ready  a  flied  meaniDR,  Mr,  Prime's  trocalation 
of  Zfrusenroum  (oa  applied  to  a  cftviCy  or  space  in 
a  lode,  lined  withoryutak)  bfi/eaiJf  inslead  of  iTwf, 
Btrikee  ca  aa  unfortoiiAte,  to  say  the  leaaL  The 
latter  vord  ffonld  ei&ctly  eipresa  his  meaninft, 
while  the  fonoer  more  properly  descTibea  a  nodule 
OT  boulder  coutBiuiuK  aach  a  cavity.  We  must 
qnFHtioa    alfio   Ibe  use   of   the  word  ^tuccon,  to 

sal  usage  in  this  conntry  applies  this  term  only  to 
softened,  decomposed  rook  or  clay,  such  an  fre- 
qntiiCl;  oocmv  on  the  walls  of  veina.  On  the 
other  hand,  little  use  has  been  made  of  nunieroos 
Ameiii^n  terme,  already  familiar  to  our  mining 
population,  and  otlen  exceedingly  appropriate  and 
forcible,  tiuch  naisea  ts  spur,  casing,  gouge,  hill- 
depoxit,  cement- deposit,  gulch  deposit.  proHpecl- 
ing,  und  many  others,  are  worthy  to  be  retained. 
We  confess  to  an  affuctioa  even  for  the  humorous 
and  descriptive  phrase,  to  "peter  oat, "as  applied  to 
the  contiaction  and  final  disappearance  (auskeikn) 
of  a  vein.  We  should  prefer  width  or  thickness 
to  breadth,  which  has  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Prime 
to  designate  this  dimension  {MceclJigktU)  of  n  fis- 

Bnt  we  need  scarcfly  say  that  these  snggeBlions 
are  not  intended  to  detract  from  the  rually  sterling 
valne  of  this  treatise.  It  is  a  timely  and  welcome 
contribution  to  the  litcmture  of  mining  in  this 
coQQlry  ;  and  we  are  gnileful  to  the  traaslotor  for 
his  enterprise  and  good  judgment  in  nndertaliing 
its  preparation,  while  we  recognize  with  equal  cor- 
diality the  liberahty  of  the  anlior  in  gronung  both 
permission  and  aiifiisUnice.  Benihard  vou  Cotta 
needs  no  n^  laurels  from  (he  paths  of  science  ; 
but  those  which  he  wears  already  derive  added 
grace  from  the  gonial  sympathy  with  which  he  ex- 
tends a  hand  of  help  and  enconragement  to  his 
yoonger  co-laborers  and  scholors.  Every  student 
at  tho  Freibeiv  school  regards  with  enthusiasm, 
and  every  graduate  remembers  with  gralimde,  the 
fratemat  interest  in  his  progress  manijreeled  b;  the 
difetinguished  men  who  coostitnte  its  corps  of  in- 
stmctura  ;  and  among  them  none  is  more  beloved 
than  the  brilliant  author  of  the  ■■  GesleinKlehre, " 
■'  Geologisoha  Bnefe, "  "Ganijalndieu,  "  '■  (Jeologie 


A  Shout  Course  in  QoujTiTtva  Ahaltsu,  wttb 
TUB  N«w  Notation.  By  J.  M.  Cains,  Prof, 
of  General  Chemistry  in  the  ComeU  University. 
133  pp.  I2mo,nith  6  Tables.  N.  Y.,  1869.  (J.  Wi- 
ley  Ic  Son. )     For  sale  by  Van  Nostrond. 

Prol  Crails  is  well  luiown  to  our  renden  from 
hill  frequent  valned  chemical  contributions.  He 
has,  in  the  small  volume  before  ns,  attempted  the 
solution  of  a  problem  which  every  chemical  in- 
stniclor  raufit  meet  whose  "dutiea  coll  him  to  iiii. 
part  to  a  mixed  class  of  academic  stadenw  a  max- 
imum of  knowledge  io  a  minimum  of  time.  A 
conaidurable  portion  of  tho  first  two  chapters  is 
devotad  to  an  explanation  of  Ibe  theory  of 
chemical  reactions  and  nomenclature.  The  stu- 
dent is  at  once  inducted  into  the  notions  of  mod- 
em chemistry  and  familiatiied  with  atomicity  and 
the  present  chemicii  nomenclature.  It  in  certain 
that  under  a  good  teacher  any  faithftal  student  will 
master  the  main  points  of  qualitative  analysis  by 
the  time  he  has  gone  through  the  se'^ond  part  of 
this  nsefnl  little  volnma.  Only  St  of  the  64  ntdi- 
cals  known  to  ohemistn  an  treated  of  in  this  book. 
This  brevity  sometiniea  mors  symmatry  uid  rau- 


ders  the  work  of  the  stadent  almost  too  simple,  as 

when,  for  example,  strontitun  is  left  out  of  group 
n.  The  Tables  IV  and  V,  intended  to  record  in  ft 
compact  form  the  facts  of  analytical  chemistry, 
ore  ingeniously  devised  by  Mr.  Perkins,  to  give 
the  student  exact  ideas  and  methodical  hsbils.  — 
^m*rican  Journal  qf  Sewnta. 

ON  Akiukx  and  m  DnuvinvEH.    A  Tbbatvi 
ttFONTBsMANi'rAcnmx  or  Ahiuni  akdAki- 
ijneColobs.     ByM.  Beikahn,  F.D.,  L.A.M,,   to 

which  is  odded,  The  Bepobt  on  the  Colokino 
Uattuis  Deeited  fhom  Coal  Tab.  Shown  at  the 
Fkekcb  Exhibition,  1867  ;  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Hofmann, 
F.R.ti.,  MM.  O.  de  Laibe  and  Ca.  Gibabd,  The 
whole  revised  and  edited  by  Wiluam  Cbooees, 
F.RS.,Ac.  8vo,  pp.  164.  (John  Wiley  i  Son,  As- 
tor  Place,  New  York,  IBSB.     For  sale  by  Van  Nos- 

Dr.  Beimann's  accoimt  Of  aniline  and  its  derive- 
!  lives  is  a  fine  example  of  the  union  of  exact  sci- 
I  ence  with  practical  skill,  and.  as  such.  t«acheBaii 
I  important  lesiton  beyond  its  special  theme.  It 
could  not  have  had  a  more  valuable  supplement 
than  in  the  admirable  report  of  Dr.  Holinann  and 
!  his  SMiocinteH,  on  the  coal  tar  colors  shown  at  the 
French  Exhibition  of  1867.  The  book,  though 
published  by  Messrs.  Wiley,  was  printed  in  Lon- 

Ir  ■  — ' --"-'■' — ■ 


Exzacisis  IN  Pbacticai.  Cbekistbt.  By  A.  O. 
Tehnon  Habcoobt,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  Sec.  C.  a, 
andE.  a.  MiDAN,  H.A.,  F.C.S.  Series lat,  Quali- 
tative Exercises.  336  pp.  12mo.  Oxford,  at  the 
Clarendon  Press,  1869.      London :  Macmillan  1 


indc  mecum  in  commencing  the  study  of  practical 
chemistry  in  the  laboratory.  No  attempt  at  a  sys- 
tematic presentation  of  the  elements  of  the  science 
is  here  made.  The  novitiate  is  presumed  to  be 
equally  innocent  of  nomenclature,  symbols  and 
philosophy,  and  is  led  into  the  labcnatory  much  aa 
an  apprentice  to  a  trade,  and  is  therefore  first 
made  £imiliar  with  bis  tools,  and  how  to  use  them 
in  the  most  simple  operations  before  even  attempt- 
ing the  preparation  of  oxygon  and  otlier  gasea. 
It  IS  illustrated  by  65  wood-cuts,  mostly  new  and 
many  of  them  very  effective.  The  nomenclature 
is  that  of  Williamson-  Symbols  expressing  the 
more  important  reactions  are  given  at  the  foot  of 
the  pagea  where  needed.  We  look  with  interest 
for  the  second  series  on  quantitative  chemistij.— 
Joanuit  tf  Science. 


Clivn.  ENannEBina  and  PTTBi.ia  Wobeb. — Ruia 
I  Exposition  of  1867.  By  Wu.  P.  Bi.aee,  Com- 
missioner of  the  State  of  California.  Wsxbington: 
General  Printing  Office.     For  sale  by  Van  Noa- 

This  ie  the  title  of  a  report  published  in  the  series 
of  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioneis  to 
the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of  1867.  It  is  an 
octavo  of  some  fifty  pages  prepAreil  by  ProC 
William  P.  Blak^  Commissioner  of  the  State  of 
California,  and  contains  interesting  notices  of  tha 
extent  of  the  exhibition  made  in  that  elass;  of 
materials  for  construction ;  a  desoription  in  detail 
of  the  Chicago  Lake  Water  Tunnel,  illnstnted  by 
two  plites;  a  desoription  of  tha  Sues  Maritime 
Ceuat  u)d  other  miaceUaneoiu  notices. 


Ui 
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ANKUAX*  OP  SOIENTIFIO  DwOOVEBT,  OB  YeAB-BoOK 
OF  Facts  in  Sczerce  and  Abt  pob  1870.  Edit- 
ed ^y  John  TROWBBn>aB,t$.  'B.,  Assiidmit  Profe^or 
of  Physics  in  the  MasBadinseMs  Instittrte  of  Tedh- 
nology,  aided  by  SAftruBL  Kiteeland,  M.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Zoolo^  and  Physiology  in  tite  Institute  and 
W.  R.  NicHOus*  Graduate  ^  the  Institate.  Boston: 
Gould  &  Lincoln.     For  sale  by  Van  Nostrand. 

The  "Annual"  has  so  far  become  a  necessity  to 
the  general  scientific  reader  that  the  bare  announoe- 
mentofits  appearance  is  sufficient  to  insure  a 
lively  demand  lor  it.  The  present  Tohime  is 
embellished  with  a  fine  portrait  of  ^of  Pekoe,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


quiring  to  be  very  hard,  quicksilver  has  'been  em- 
ployed with  success  for  precisely  the  opposite  rea- 


son. 


Solutions  fob  Habdencno  Stxel.— A  page  might 
0  be  filled  with  the  record  of  all  the  preparations, 
mixtures,  charms,  etc,  by  the  use  of  which  suc- 
cess in  the  tempering  of  steel  has  been  attempted, 
and  eadi  of  wmch  1ms  had  its  admirers. 

A  certain  virtue  has  been,  by  many,  supposed 
to  reside  in  leather  shavings,  by  which,  if  a  tem 
pering  fire  he  kindled  with  them,  immunity  from 
cracking  is  secured  :  and  Byrne  states  that  a  man 
who  had  tried  it  told  him  that,  ^though  before  its 
use  he  was  greatly  troubled  by  cracking  while  tem- 
pering, since  he  had  found  out  the  virtues  of 
leather  as  a  preventive  not  a  single  case  of  crack- 
ing had  occurred,  though  he  had  used  it  for  years. 

Argument,  of  course,  would  be  useless  with  such 
an  individual ;  his  experience  (sic)  would  weigh 
with  him  more  than  anything  that  could  be  said 
by  any  one  else,  though  the  experience  of  the  lat- 
ter might  have  shown  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
the  article  in  which  the  former  placed  blind  and 
implicit  faith. 

The  state  of  things  which  we  have  described  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  reflect  that 
all  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  hardening  and 
tempering  eSteei  is  empirical.  Nothing  is  accu- 
rately known  about  it  except  that  when  steel  is 
heated  and  suddenly  cooled  it  becomes  hard  and 
brittle,  and  that  by  neatingit  again  its  hardness 
and  brittleness  may  be  reduced  to  the  degree  re- 
quired, and  that  this  change  of  character  is  a  mole- 
cular change  of  some  kind  yet  to  be  determined. 

The  suddenness  of  the  cooling  is  of  course  af- 
fected by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  cooling  me- 
dium conducts  or  conveys  away  heat ;  and  any 
chan^  in  the  character  of  the  medium  which  does 
not  mcrease  or  diminish  its  conducting  power 
would  certainly  seem  to  have  little  to  support  it 
Of  course,  the  character  of  the  objects  to  be  tem- 
pered will  indicate  in  some  measure  the  mode  em- 
{^oyed.  The  watchmaker  often  heats  his  tiny 
drills  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  hardens  them  by 
sticking  them  into  the  cold  tallow,  and  draws  the 
temper  by  the  same  flame. 

A  little  salt  thrown  into  the  water  employed  for 
tempering  is  quite  generally  supposed  to  add  to  its 
virtues,  but  a  competent  experimenter  informs  us 
that  in  a  large  number  of  experiments  instituted 
to  test  the  truth  or  falsefaoc^  of  this  notion,  he 
found  nothing  to  support  it 

Thin  and  small  objects,  which  only  need  a  small 
degree  of  hardness,  may  be  advantageously  hard- 
ened in  oil,  for  the  reason  that  it  cools  them  less 
suddenly,  and  therefore  does  not  make  them  so 
hard  as  water  would,  idiile  for  large  articles  re- 


A  recipe  for  hardening  mill  picks,  wMdh,  sli^t- 
ly  varied  in  its  proportions,  has  quite  a  reputation, 
is  as  follws  :  2^1ons  rain  water,  1  ounce  corrosive 
sublimate,  1  ounce  sal-ammoniac,  1  ounce  saltpe- 
tre, and  1^  pints  of  rodk  salt  The  picks  to  be 
heated  to  a  cherry  red  and  hardened,  and  the  tem- 
per not  to  he  dmwiL  It  is  claimf  d  that  the  salt 
gives  hardness,  and  the  other  ingredients  tough- 
ness to  the  picks  ;  but  no  reason  why  they  should 
do  so  seems  tenable,  as  there  certainly  is  no  chemi- 
cal reaction  in  the  botii  by  whidi  these  results  can 
be  accounted  for. 

We  hazard  the  opinion  that  dimple  Water  would 
be  just  as  ^ood,  and  that  for  all  moderately  sized 
articles  it  is  just  as  good  as  any  solution  Uiat  can 
be  made.  1hough[of  course  in  a  matter  depending  so 
much  upon  personal  judgment  as  the  nardening 
and  tempering  steel,  we  should  not  expect  any 
man  to  succeed  perfectly  at  first  with  any  bat|i  to 
which  he  had  not  become  accustomed.— iScie7i(|^c 
American. 

PUNCHiNa  Metals. —General  M(mn  presented  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  at  tiieir 
session  of  January  Sd,  a  paper  upon  the  punching 
of  metals  and  plastic  materials.    He  says  : 

We  have  proven  bv  the  results  of  numerous  ex- 
periments in  punching,  made  upon  lead,  that  the 
characteristic  co-efficient  of  pressure  per  square 
metre  is  exactly  equal  to  the  resistance  to  shearing 
per  square  metre ;  and  f^rom  this  theory  we  have 
deduced  the  formula, 


=  iJ.(l+log.j) 


in  which  R  is  the  radius  of  a  cylindrical  block, 
Ri         "        ••       the  punch, 
X  the  length  of  " 

This  geometrical  function  contains  no  term  de- 
pending on  the  height  of  the  blork,  and  in  this 
general  form  no  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
material  is  implied.  This  circumstance  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  whom  our  pre- 
vious memoir  was  referred;  and  before  it  could  be 
finally  asserted  that  the  kind  of  material  has  no 
influence  upon  the  length  of  the  punching,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  upon 
different  substances,  in  order  to  oe  assured  that 
the  lengths  L  would  in  evety  case  confirm  the 
numerical  value  obtained  from  the  formula.  We 
have  experimented  upon  modelling  wax,  ceramic 
paste  (wet  and  dry),  tin,  copper,  and  iron.  The 
experiments  were  twenty-six  in  number. 

In  order  to  compare  tiie  results,  we  represented 

upon  one  figure  all  the  ratios  -^  taking  for  ab- 

scissas  the  several  values  of  -^*     The  theoretic 

■ill 

curve,  whose  equation  is 

was  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  so  that  it  coulcl  be 

seen  at  a  glance  how  the  values  :=r-  agreed.    This 

Jtii 
method,  without  exception,  establishes  the  conclu- 
sion, that  tot  all  materials  that  can  be  punched, 
and  in  all  oases  in  which  the  block  is  not  so  thin 
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tbat  the  pMiahing  redacas  to  s  umpls  cleange,. ' 
the  fengui  ot  the  pnnohhiB  ia  actoallf  given  b;  I 
the  theoretjo  fonnntft,  and  t£e  a  posttriori  veriflca-  I 
tion  tdlowa  OS  to  afflim,  with  relieved  confidenos,  | 
tU  IhepiiiioipIaBof  our  theoi7  of  the  deformUioii  i 
of  solid  bodiee.  i 

The  maaaiirs  of  force  neoeaaai?  to  effeot  the  I 
TBiiaas  pnnchingH  eaitily  gives  the  Tains  of  the  I 
reniittuice  to  Bhearing,  in  case  of  the  otdiuan  i 
metaU.  TMb  reaiattuioe  {per  aqnare  metre)  u 
determined  to  be,  for 

Lead 1,820,000  IdL 

Block  tin 1(,OWI,000    " 

AUoj  of  lead  and  tin 3.390.0UO   " 

Zinc 9.000.000    " 

Copper. 18,930.000   " 

lion. 37,670,000    " 

—Lit  JfbndM. 

^fmowBrra. — Within  a  very  few  yeara,  rinc-white, 
ij  or  oxide  of  zinc,  baa  become  a  &TOiite  basie  t«i 
ft  Thite  pigment,  and  in  man?  respects  it  has 
ftdTftntag«s  over  even  the  best  vbite  lead.  For 
inside  Toik  and  for  locatities  whose  atmoephere  is 
more  or  less  infected  with  snlphnretted  hydrogen, 
it  answers  admirably  well.  In  all  respects  it  is 
certainly  far  snperior  to  the  highly  adoltarated 
white  lead  with  which  onr  markets  are  so  abun- 
dantly stooked.  Its  nse  as  a  pigment  in  connection 
with  any  piep«ration  of  lead  is.  however,  strongly 
to  be  deprecated,  and  the  best  way  of  applying  it. 
aooordins  to  Dr.  Dingier,  is  the  following  :  The 
ordinary  Doiled  linseed  oil  should  be  suMtitnted 
in  the  '"'""P  operation  by  one  prepared  by  gently 
boiling  :10U  lb«.  of  Uie  raw  oil  for  G  or  6  honia.  then 
adding  abont  24  lh&  of  coarsely  broken  lumps  of 
binoiide  of  manganese,  and  continuing  the  boiling 
opention  for  abont  10  hoars  longer.  In  such  a 
manner  a  very  qniokly-dryiug  linseed  oil  is  obtain- 
ed, which  is  eminently  fit  for  the  purpose  of  being 
need  with  tine-white  and  other  zinc  colors.  The 
Doctor  Uye  etress  npon  the  oee  of  old  linseed  oil, 
and  also  upon  the  care  to  be  token  with  the  boiled 
oU,  which,  Dnlees  oarefuliy  kept  from  access  ol  air, 
becomes  thick  in  a  very  short  time.  The  boiled 
oil  so  prepared  ought  Dot  to  be  used  in  painting 
with  zinc-white  by  itself  alone,  but  shonld  be 
mixed,  in  quantities  ot  Irom  3  to  S  per  cent,  with 
the  raw  linseed  oil  oaed  to  mix  up  the  paint 

'Fan  DsB  or  MiNoimBB  Coufocnub  in  glass 
1     mannfacture  is  one  of  the  earlieut  applications 

of  this  element  ;  bnt  the  tact  that  gUss  whicb 
has  been  bleached  by  it  aRerwords  undergoes  s 
marked  change,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  mOQth» 
has  entirely  different  optical  properties,  is  not 
Benemlly  known.  The  oxide  of  manganese  is  pal 
m  to  conntetnct  the  effect  of  oiides  of  iron,  but, 
in  course  of  time,  the  oiids  is  nc(«d  upon  by  the 
Ueht  and  air,  and  colors  the  gloss  red.  Many  a 
pholDgrapheT  has  been  puzzled  to  know  why  the 
glass  of  his  skylight  no  longer  lets  light  throngh 
to  as  to  give  hini  good  pictures,  and  many  a  gar- 
dener has  been  troubled  by  the  parched  appear, 
ance  of  the  grape  vines  in  his  conservatory,  and 
by  the  decrease  in  the  yield  of  grapes  ;  both  of 
these  phenomena  are  due  to  the  fact  of  the  pres- 
ence of  manganese  in  the  glass  and  the  conse- 
S.ent  red  color.  Bed  glass  will  not  permit  any 
emical  rays  to  pass,  and  hence  the  photographer 
cm  take  no  picluces.  The  same  color  will  let  heat 
(hruugh  to  parch  and  dry  the  vmes,  but  the  Ufa- 


pving  rays  ore  cnt  ott.    Thns,  as  onr  knowledg» 

increases,  we  must  order  oar  glass  to  be  made  so- 
cording  to  the  laws  of  light,  as  well  as  of  chemi^ 
try. 


towing  tabular  statement  of  the  ocean   tele- 
graphs now  constrncted  or  contracted  for,  and  of 
-  used  or  subscribed  to  complete  them. 


hem  Biuope,  the  list  is  as  follows: 


iff 


S 


1     ...  I  1  s   I 


m  i  S  I  I  s  I  I 


gS  I  i  i  I  I 
it  (  i  t  I  I' 


IfS- 

iij 


1:^ 
Ill 


Ills 


IS' it 


Oil.  OT  Vniiot.— A  new  method  for  effecting  tl.» 
coneenliBtion  of  oil  of  vitriol— the  invention  of 
&L  Cotelle— is  thus  described  in  the  ■' Journal  da 
Ph:tnnacie  et  Chimie."  A  column  lined  insid* 
with  fi[«-bricks  and  made  outside  of  ttood  ordinary 
bricks,  rests  on  a  large  pedestal  This  column  i» 
open  at  both  top  and  bottom,  bat  m  these  open^ 
ing)  are  Btted  Hre-cUy  stoppora.  The  inoiiu  ia 
fttte  1  with  calcined  pumice  Htiin°  ;  inside  the  lower 
port'on,  openings  are  made  between  the  bricks. 
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thnmeh  which  a  cnrreot  of  hifiltl?  he.tt«d  air  is  I 
fi>rcp£  From  the  tnp.  the  ncid  to  lie  concentrated  i 
ia  maile  to  trickle  on  the  pnmicc-ittone,  and  meet-  | 
ing  with  a,  curreat  of  hii^hly-heated  air,  the  Riiper-  | 
flnnoa  wiiter  ia  driven  off.  and  the  nuid,  on  arriving  i 
at  the  bottom,  ia  in  a  concentrated  Blate,  and  mnii  ' 
off  in  properly  &rran;{ed  vesHels. 

N1.I10ML  FBoaBKS8.~We  give  beloir  an  iutereet- 
ine  table  appended  by  Mr.  Vignolea  to  the 
admirable  oddreRS  delivered  by  him  before  the  In- 
atitntion  of  Civil  Engineers. 
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THE  Rkhotai.  of  Blossom  Bock  in  San  Fbakcivco 
Babbob.  —The  progrese  of  pcrhapa  one  of  the 
gnndeat  engineeringeuterpriseB  that  has  ever  been 
conceived  on  the  Pacific  coaat — the  dentraction  of 
Blossom  Bock— is  rapid  and  steady.  Onr  reporter 
-visited  the  ncene  of  operations  on  Sunday,  and  was 
coaHeoQKly   ahown   through   the   works    by  the 

Ctiemnn  in  charge.  The  wooden  atmctnre  which 
18  the  engine  and  the  shanty  where  a  portion  of 
the  vrorkmen  reside  has  been  ao  firmly  secnred  to 
the  roijk  and  anchored  on  the  outside  Uiat  the  high 
wind*  and  swell  on  the  bay  have  not  affected  it  in 


the  least,  the  water  rushing  tboagh  the  open  work 
beneath,  with,  even  in  the  hardest  gales,  no  per- 
ceptible vibrations  to  iheoccnpantBol  this  isolated 
dwelling.  There  are  16  men  employed  at  present 
on  the  rock  those  engaged  on  the  excavations 
below  being  practicnl  and  eiperienoed  miners. 
After  being  first  provided  with  an  oil-skin  oip  and 
sou'wester,  the  visitor  descends  the  ladder  placed 
on  the  side  ot  the  iron  coffer  dam,  and,  when  step- 
ping from  (be  last  round  lo  the  centre,  from  which 
the  tunnels  branch  off,  he  Snds  himttrif  4U  ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  snrfiice  of  the  water.  An  iron  pipe 
leads  down  to  this  well,  (hronoh  which  ths  water 
resulting  from  the  leakage  of  the  shell  of  the  rock 
ia  pumped  up,  and  also  a  large  tub  and  rope  lor  the 
removal  of  the  rock,  both  being  worked  hy  the 
engine  on  the  scaffolding  above.  Here  is  a  perfect 
network  of  tunnels  branching  off  in  every  dtreciiotl, 
and  stmpnrted  by  the  natural  colamns  which  are 
allowed  tor  a  short  lime  to  remain,  but  gradnallj 
repUced  by  powerful  wooden  stanchions.  It  is 
csJcnlatad  that  when  the  explosion  takes  place  a 
smnll  jiortion  of  the  rock  which  may  not  be  Uirown 
upward  or  ontward  will  fall  back  into  the  caviw, 
and  therefore  the  rock  haa  been  excavated  9  iL 
below  the  level  required  in  the  contract,  and  the 
colnmns  are  removed  to  moke  as  much  room  ag 
(lossiblB  for  the  reception  of  this  matter  in  the 
original  shell  As  the  tubs  of  rock  and  mbhiahare 
haiiied  up  and  damped  into  the  tide,  the  strength 
of  the  currents  is  somcient  to  csrry  (hem  off  and 
distribute  them  so  equally,  ns  it  were,  that  as  yet, 
from  the  aouodinga,  tbe  moss  has  risen  but  1  ft> 
above  the  natural  leveL 

The  area  of  Blossom  Bock  is  5.000  cubic  yards, 
and  500  cubic  yards  have  already  been  removed,  a 
half  yard  being  taken  up  in  each  tub.  When  the  de- 
structiou  of  the  rock  was  attempted  by  (he  Govern- 
ment by  means  of  bnTsting  torpedoes  overhead, 
they  succeeded  only  in  cracking  and  perfniating 
the  rock,  but  not  in  displacing  or  separating  any 
of  the  i^rticlee.  In  consaqnence  of  thia,  these 
portionH  of  the  rock  where  the  experinienla  have 
bera  tried  arc  so  leaky  that  the  workmen  find  its 
removal  difficult,  ivheu  tunnels  have  been  ex- 
cavated as  far  as  possible  toward  the  outward 
shall,  twenty  tons  of  powder  will  inclosed  in  tight 
wooden  casks,  be  distributed  ihrongh  these  tunnel^ 
the  wire  passing  through  all.  and  connected  with  a 
battery  some  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  Bo  that  the 
explosion  must  neceasarily  be  Himaltuneona,  The 
water  will  then  he  allowed  -to  ruBh  into  and  fill 
the  coffer  diim  with  an  enormous  pressure.  There 
is  but  little  doubt  that  the  total  annihilation  of 
this  dangerous  obstruction  to  the  freedom  and 
safety  of  our  harbor  vrill  be  the  result  of  the  grand 
blast  to  come  off  about  the  middle  of  MAreh. 
The  residents  on  the  rock  have  two  pets  whii^h 
have  become  qnita  domesticated  and  attached  to 
them.  One  la  a  seal,  who  paddles  about  tbe 
BcaflToIding  oil  dnv,  and  appears  to  r^ard  vrith 
interest  the  operations  of  the  dumping  machine; 
the  other  is  a  rat,  who  made  the  trni  to  the  rock  in 
a  bag  of  coal,  and  who  comes  to  the  door  of  the 
shanty  regularly  at  meal  timee.  The  latter  animal 
ia  considered  a  lucky  omen,  for  as  rats  neverremain 
in  a  leaky  vessel,  the  men  feel  qnite  secure  in  their 
house  on  the  water,  and  say  that  when  the  hour  ot 
departure  arrives  the  rat  shall  not  he  left  to  perish, 
but  shall  be  safely  landed  on  the  whart  to  relate  to 
his  brother  rat«  bis  experience  on  Blossom  Bock. 
and  the  hospitable  manner  in  which  he  was  tresied 
by  their  sworn  enemiefi.  —Son  Fta  ncfteo  BvSeU)k 
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DETEBMINATION  OF  THB  MeAN  AnNUAL  TeMPBBA- 
TX7BE.  —  M^  Henry  Lucas,  in  "  Lts  Mondes," 
writes : 

Forty  years  of  observation  have  convinced  me 
that  a  sufficiently  exact  determination  of  the  mean 
temperature  can  be  obtained  by  a  single  daily  ob- 
servation of  the  thermometer. 

Let  the  temperature  be  noted  at  8  o*clock  in  the 
evening,  by  a  good  thermometer,  divided  to  ^  or 
(^  of  a  degree,  properly  hung,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  annual  temperature  so  obtained  will  agree 
almost  exactly  with  that  determ  ined  by  making 
three  observations  in  a  day;  and,  besides,  that  the 
monthly  averages  are  quite  correct  The  months 
of  March  and  April,  during  3*2  years*  observations, 
give  a  diifereuce  of  only  0. 2  of  a  degree ;  for  the  other 
months  the  difference  is  ^  of  a  degree  and  less. 
The  monthly  variations  agree  in  this  :  that  while 
the  mean  annual  temperature  calculated  from  ob- 
servations at  8  o'clock  in  tiie  evening,  during  23 
years,  is  6  deg.  40  R.,  that  which  is  deduced  from 
three  observations  a  day  is  6  deg.  42  K.  ;  a  difl'er- 
euce  which  is  quite  insignificant 

The  observation  of  the  thermometer  at  8  in  the 
evening  has  this  great  advantage  over  observations 
made  at  6  ▲.  m.  and  2  p.  m.,  that  the  efi'ect  of  re- 
flected heat  is  avoided. 

The  following  table  gives  the  mean  temperature 
of  40  years'  observations  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  com- 
pared with  the  mean  of  temperatures  observed  at 
8  A.  M.,  2  p.  M.,  and  8  p.  ic  : 


8  p.  x. 

8,2&8 

Diffbrenco 

1823  to  1832.. 

6''o4R. 

..     6<>61R. 

. .      O"  07 

3833  "  18i2.. 

6  54 

..     6  54 

..     0  00 

1843  *•  1852.. 

G  30 

..    e  U 

..     0   12 

1853  "  1862.. 

6  17 

..     6  20 

..     0  03 

Mean 

6  39 

..     5  44 

..     0   05 

Brandes,  at  Sazflan,  from  hourly  observations 
during  a  year,  gets  a  mean  of  8  deg.  55  B.  ;  from 
daily,  at  8  p.  m.,  a  mean  of  7  deg.  62.  Kuptter, 
from  6  years  of  observations  obtains  a  mean  oi  3 
deg.  08  B.  ;  from  daily,  at  8,  a  mean  of  3  deg.  20. 
11  years,  at  8chwerin,  give  a  mean  of  6  deg.  52  ; 
from  didly  obsei-vation  at  8,  a  mean  of  6  deg.  43. 

DUALiN. — This  compound,  which,  according  to 
its  inventor,  Mr.  Dittmar,  possesses  the 
explosive  power  of  nitro-glycerine,  together  with 
the  slow  combustibility  of  ordinary  gunpowder, 
consists  principally  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  fine 
sawdust,  that  has  been  acted  upon  by  nitro>6ulphu- 
ric  acid.  This  material,  according  to  Fuchs,  is 
undoubtedly  endowed  with  a  greater  explosive 
force  than  ordinary  powder;  it  is  also  considered 
as  being  less  dangerous  in  regard  to  spontaneous 
explosion.  In  its  composition  it  is  similar  to  that 
of  gun-cotton,  being  also  subject  to  gradual  decom- 
position in  moist  air.  In  regard  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  dnalin,  as  compared  with  dynamite  (which  is 
a  mixture  of  nitro- glycerine  and  infusorial  sand), 
the  inventor  states  that  they  are  both  equal  in  this 
respect  However,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get 
at  comparable  results  in  blasting  experiments;  in 
most  instances,  the  experimenter  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  average  results  of  a  great  number  of  trials 
undertaken  under  various  conditions.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  easy,  in  one  respect,  to  fix  a  difference 
between  the  two  materials,  which  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  the  superiority  of  the  dynamite.  If  equal 
quantities  of  dynamite  and  dnalin,  provided  with 
primers,  are  allowed  to  explode  upon  air  plates  of 


equal  strength,  the  efi'ect  indicates  such  an  evident 
out'ereuce,  that  one  must  adjudge  to  the  former  a 
much  more  rapid  and  violent  action.  This  will 
certainly  be  lecognized  in  blasting  rocks.  In  price 
dualin  is  cheaper  than  dynamite.  When  coming  in 
contact  with  fire,  it  will  certainly  cause  explosion, 
as  it  bums  quite  as  rapidly  as  ordinary  powder.  Of 
the  dynamite,  however,  it  is  sufficiently  established 
that  It  will  never  explode  on  holding  a  fiame  near 
it,  but  simply  bum  qmetl^,  even  if  inclosed  in 
strong  wooden  boxes.  Against  pressure  and  con- 
cusEions,  both  blasting  materials  are  equally  inert* 
and,  finally,  dualin  possesses  the  advantage  over 
dynamite  that  it  does  not  freeze,  while  the  latter, 
when  in  a  frozen  state,  cannot  be  directly  exploded. 
But  as  blasting  is  mosly  suspended  during  frost, 
this  circumstance  is  not  of  very  great  importance; 
moreover,  the  use  of  dynamite  is  not  excluded  at 
all,  if  frozen,  as  it  will  readily  yield  by  the  explosion 
of  a  small  cartridge  containing  non-solidified  dyna- 
mite. The  great  superiority  of  dynamite,  atx>ve 
all,  consists  in  its  non-liability  to  become  moist; 
this  property  allows  its  direct  apphcatioti  tmder 
water  and  in  bore-holes,  while  dualin,  like  gun- 
powder, does  not  bear  contact  with  water.— t/oumoZ 
of  Applied  Chemistry, 

TELEOBAPHIO  OOMMUNICATION  WITH  AXTSTBALIA. 
— An  apparently  sound  scheme  for  bringing 
the  Australian  colonies  into  telegraphic  communi- 
cation with^the  mother  country  has  been  introduced 
this  week.  It  is  to  be  styled  the  British  Australian 
Telegraph  .Company  (Limited),  and  is  created  in 
connection  with  the  five  companies  by  which  the 
various  sections  that  will  constitute  the  great 
through  line  from  England  to  the  East  have  already 
been  put  in  active  progress.  The  present  work  is 
to  consist  of  a  cable  of  563  miles  from  Singapore 
to  Batavia,  to  join  the  Dutch  lines  which  run  to 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Java,  whence  an- 
other cable  of  1, 163  miles  will  be  laid  to  Port  Dar- 
win in  Australia,  where  a  land  line  of  800  miles 
will  connect  the  system  with  Queensland,  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western 
Australia,  and  Tasmania.  The  capital  is  to  be 
£660,000,  in  shares  of  £10,  and  the  making  of  the 
entire  lines  is  to  be  confined  to  the  Telegraph  Con- 
struction and  Maintenance  Company,  at  the  con- 
tract price  of  £634,000,  of  which  £120,000  is  to  be 
in  paid  up  shares.  The  Falmouth  and  Malta,  the 
Anglo-Mediterranean,  the  British  Indian,  and  the 
British  Indian  Extension  Companies  are  to  allow 
the  same  rebate  upon  their  through  rates  on  all 
messages  forwarded  over  t^eir  route  by  this  com- 
pany as  they  have  granted  to  the  China  Submarine 
Company,  thus  creating  a  reciprocity  of  interests 
calculated  to  operate  as  a  strong  inducement  to 
the  harmonious  working  of  aU.  According  to  the 
prospectus,  the  estimate  of  profit,  reckonmg  25 
daily  messages  from  the  Dutch  islands,  and  but 
65  trom  the  whole  of  the  Australian  colonies,  is 
£121,665,  or  about  18  per  cent  per  annum,  exclu- 
sive of  local  and  Chinese  traffic,  and  should  this 
be  steadily  ref>lized  it  may  be  hoped  the  directors 
will  have  the  wisdom  thenceforth  to  preclude  all 
chance  of  future  competition  by  giving  their  cus- 
tomers the  benefit  of  a  constant  reduction  in 
charges  in  proportion  as  any  increased  success 
may  be  attained. — Engineering, 

LIVEBPOOL    TO  BOMBAT,    via    THE  SCTZZ    CaNAL. — 
At  present  the  public  and  also  commercial 
men  are  anxious  to  know  the  real  value  of  the 
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Suez  Giuial,  either  in  a  financial  point  of  view  or  in 
the  saving  of  time  in  the  transmistiion  of  goods 
between  England  and  Bombay.  The  following 
figures,  which  have  been  compiled  by  one  of  the 
omoiaU  connected  with  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest 
]<Yom  this  statement  it  appears  that  at  the  opening 
of  the  canal  last  year,  the  rate  of  freights  from 
Liverpool  to  Bombay,  via  the  oaoal;  was  SOs.  per 
ton,  but  at  the  present  time  freights  by  the  same 
rente  do  not  exceed  30s.  per  ton,  overland  rates 
being  about  the  aama  No  sailing  vessels,  it  ap- 
pears, convey  goods  either  via  the  Suez  Canal  or 
overland  route,  and  the  following  quotations  are 
consequenUy  for  steamers  alone:  Sailing  vessels. — 
Average  duration  of  voyage  to  India — via  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  95  days;  via  overland  route,  43  days; 
via  Suez  Canal,  38  days  ;  to  the  United  States^  40 
days.  Steam  vessela  — Average  duration  of  voyage 
to  India— via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  60  days  ;  via 
overland  route,  43  days  ;  via  Suez  Canal,  38  days  ; 
to  the  United  States,  12  days.  Sailing  vessels. — 
Average,  rate  of  freight  per  ton  to  India — via  Cape 
of  Gg^  Hope,  35s.;  via  overland  route,  80s. ;  via 
Suez  Canal,  40^. ;  to  the  United  States,  lOs.  Steam 
vessels. — Average  rate  of  freight  per  ton  to  India 
via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  60s.  ;  via  overland  route, 
80s. ;  via  Suez  Canal,  40s. ;  to  the  United  States, 
dOSb — lAveiyoci  Albion. 

EMSBT. — The  quantity  of  emery  used  in  this 
country,  already  very  larg^,  is  increasiujg  an- 
nually. One  house  in  Boston,  D.  Webster  King  Sl 
Co.,  of  51  Kilby  street,  sells  the  entire  product  of 
one  factory,  which  turns  out  about  1  ton  per  day. 
The  main  building  is  60x30  ft.  and  3  stories  high, 
with  an  ell  attached  50x30  ft.  Here  are  employed 
idx>ut  12  men  in  the  manufacture  of  Smyrna  emery 
firom  the  pure  Turkish  stone.  The  different  grades 
are  24  in  number,  and  to  produce  these  the  stone 
has  to  pass  through  a  large  number  of  crushers, 
rollers,  bolts,  cleansers,  etc  Four  large  elevators 
run  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  3d  story,  besides 
several  other  smaller  ones.  The  finest  grade  of 
emery  is  produced  by  what  is  called  a  blower, 
which  was  devised  by  the  company.  This  grade, 
which  is  called  the  flour  of  emery,  floats  in  tne  air 
in  a  large  room  through  the  day,  and  when  work 
in  the  mill  ceases  over  night  it  becomes  settled. 
The  great  advantage  which  this  company  claim 
over  all  others  is  their  machinery,  which  gives  a 
perfect  grading,  and  cleanses  the  same  in  the  very 
Dest  manner.  The  company  are  constantly  receiv- 
ing this  stone  from  Turkey.  For  polishmg  hard 
minerals  and  metals  it  has  no  equaL  It  is  a  sub- 
species of  rhomboidal  corundum,  and  occurs  in 
massive  and  also  in  granular  concretions.  Its  col- 
or is  between  grayish  black  and  bluish  ^ray,  and 
when  powdered  it  has  a  reddish  hue.  It  is  so  very 
hard  as  to  scratch  topaz,  its  constituents  being  alu- 
mina, silica,  and  iron.  The  mill  has  been  in  ope- 
ration 3  years.  The  company  have  now  a  capital 
of  $200,000,  and  are  doing  a  thriving  business. 
D.  Webster  King  &  Co.,  51  Kilby  street,  Boston, 
are  agents  for  the  company. — Chicago  EaUway 
Times, 

THE  Wateb  Supplies  of  London  and  Paris.  — The 
quantity  of  water  supplied  daily  to  the  me- 
tropolis during  the  year  has  ranged  from  91,578,- 
341  gallonB,  in  the  month  of  January,  to  110,094,- 
C58  gallons,  in  the  month  of  July  ;  the  average 
for  the  whole  year  being,  as  ue.irly  as  possible,  92,- 


000,003  of  gallons  daily  ;  and  the  STerage  number 
of  houses  suppUed  has  been  466,1#0l  This  is  at 
the  average  rate  of  29  gallons  per  head  of  the  pop- 
ulation daily.  About  half  of  the  supply  is  fVom  the 
Thames,  and  the  rest  is  from  the  Biver  Lea  and 
from  springs  and  wells  in  the  chalk.  According 
to  the  official  returns  firom  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine, 
tiie  average  daily  supply  of  water  to  Paris  during 
the  year  has  been  46,858,900  gallons,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  24.8  gallons  per  head  of  the  population; 
but  this  includes  the  supply  to  the  pubUu  foun- 
tains and  to  the  ornamental  waters  in  the  Bois  de 
Vincennes,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  elsewhere. 
The  water  is  derived  from  the  Seine,  the  Mame, 
the  Canal  d'Ourcq,  and  from  artesian  wells  and 
sDrings  in  the  chailk.  None  of  the  river  wat«r  is 
filtered,  and  it  is  always  turbid« — BngiiiMfHig^ 

SPECTRUM  OF  TBM  Pire-Flt.  — Professor  C.  A. 
Young  says  this  is  **  periectly  continuous,  with- 
out trace  of  either  bright  or  diark  lines,  and  ex- 
tends from  a  little  above  Fraunhofer^s  line  C,  in 
the  scarlet,  to  about  F  in  the  blue,  gradually  fad- 
ing out  at  the  extremities.  It  is  noticeable  that 
precisely  this  portion  of  the  spectrum  is  composed 
of  rays,  which,  while  they  more  powerfully  than 
any  other  affect  the  organs  of  vision,  produce 
hardly  any  thermal  or  actinic  effect..  In  other 
words,  very  little  of  the  energy  expended  in  the 
flash  of  the  fire-fly  is  wasted.  It  is  quite  different 
with  our  artificial  modes  of  illumination.  In  the 
case  of  an  ordmary  gas-light,  the  best  experiments 
show  that  not  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent,  of 
the  radiant  energy  consists  of  vixibk  rays ;  the  rest 
is  either  invisible  heat  or  actinism  ;  that  is  to  say, 
over  ninety-eight  per  cenL  of  the  gas  is  wasted  in 
producing  rays  that  do  not  help  in  making  objects 
visible." 

EJECTOR  Condensers. — The  most  important  im- 
provement that  has  lately  been  made  on  steam 
engines  iu  general,  is  the  introduction  of  apparatus 
whereby  the  combined  impetus  of  the  currents  of 
exhaust  steam  and  of  injection  water  is  made  use 
of  to  eject  the  product  of  condensation,  and  so  to 
supersede  the  air-pump,  well-known  to  be  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  parts  of  the  steam-engine. 
This  enables  condensation  to  be  used  in  many 
engines  in  which  it  was  never  applied  before:  sncb^ 
for  example,  as  the  small  separate  engines  now 
often  used  in  factories  to  drive  various  machines, 
instead  of  the  former  system  of  transmitting 
power  by  lines  of  shafting;  and  it  possibly  may 
nave  ultimately  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
use  o(  non-condensing  engines,  except  where  the 
exhaust  steam  is  needed  in  order  to  produces 
blasU—  W.  J.  M,  Rankine, 

MELENE  AS  A  LUBRICATOR. — Au  iusuperable  diffi- 
culty attending  the  useof  ordinary  lubricators, 
is  their  decomposition  at  high  temperatures,  leaving 
b^iind  a  thick  viscid  coating  which,  especially  in 
cylindeis,  interferes  considerably  with  the  motion  it 
should  assist  Ericsson's  hot-air  engine  is  especially 
difficult  to  lubricate,  from  this  cause.  The  use  of 
**melene*'  is  advised  for  this  purpose;  it  being  a 
substance  obtained  firom  the  paraffines.  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  the  fixed  oils,  volatile  without 
decomposition,  not  boiling  under  370  deg.,  of  the 
consistency  of  wax  at  ordinaiy  temperatures,  and 
floating  on  the  surface  of  cold  water.  It  is  cheap 
enough  t  >  be  used  on  a  large  scale,  and  preserves 
from  oxidation  and  adhesion. 
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THE  SPECTRUM  OF  THE  BESSEMER  FLAME. 

(Db.  H.  wedding  —Preos.  Ztschfl.,  Bd.  XVn,,  2to  Zltf.) 
Thuislatod  Q7  E.  F.  EUBICH. 


In  the  puddling  furnace,  the  chemical 
reactions  necessary  to  produce  iron  re- 
quire several  hours,  whereas  in  the  Bes- 
semer process  they  only  occupy  from  20 
to  40  minutes.  From  this  it  follows  that 
a  small  difference  in  the  duration  of  the 
process  would  change  the  character  of  the 
Bessemer  metal  more  than  that  of  the  iron 
obtained  by  puddling.  In  the  former 
process  it  is,  moreover,  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  in  the  latter  to  determine  ex- 
actly when  the  metal  has  reached  the 
desired  composition,  i  e.,  contains  only  a 
certain  amount  of  carbon.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  more  rational  and  cheaper 
method  of  producing  Bessemer  metal  di- 
rectly has  been  mostly  abandoned,  it  be- 
ing considered  preferable  to  decarbonize 
the  pig-iron  completely,  and  then  to  bring 
it  back  to  the  state  of  steel  by  the  addition 
of  a  certain  amount  of  pig-iron,  rich  in 
carbon  (generally  spiegeleisen). 

On  account  of  the  difficidty  in  directly 
observing  with  the  naked  eye  the  reactions 
of  the  metal  during  the  Bessemer  process, 
other  indications  for  judging  of  the  state 
of  the  reaction  had  to  be  sought.  Samples 
taken  with  a  ladle,  or  by  means  of  an  iron 
bar,  give  a  good  insight  into  the  charac- 
ter of  the  product,  and  on  this  account 
are  employed  in  some  places  (Styria, 
Westphalia) .  On  the  one  nand,  however, 
tiiey  are  apt  to  exercise  a  disturbing  in- 
Vol.  n.— No.  6.-29 


fluence  on  the  process,  and  on  the  other, 
too  much  time  is  required  before  the 
operator  is  able  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  Since,  in  consequence  of  in- 
fluence beyond  control,  the  duration  of 
the  period  of  reaction  is  scarcely  ever  ex- 
actly the  same  in  any  two  operations,  the 
determination  of  the  time  required  for 
one  operation  would  be  of  little  benefit 
for  determining  the  time  required  for 
other  operations.  We  are  therefore  con- 
fined to  observing  the  stream  of  gas  issu- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  converter,  and 
of  the  solid  particles  contained  in  it,  and 
torn  along  by  it.  Fortunately,  the  color 
and  brightness  of  the  stream  of  gas  fur- 
nishes an  indication  for  easily  determin- 
ing the  period  of  total  decarbonization, 
especially  if  only  steel  is  to  be  made* 
Wnen,  however,  the  quality  of  the  pig- 
iron  to  be  worked  varies,  or  certain  quali* 
ties  of  steel  are  to  be  produced,  whose 
carbon  can  only  vary  within  narrow 
limits,  a  great  deal  of  practice  is  necessary 
for  conducting  the  process  by  the  appear* 
anoe  of  the  flame,  and  even  then  mistakes 
occur  quite  frequently.  Even  under  the 
direction  of  a  skilful  engineer,  and  with, 
qualities  of  pig-iron  whose  behavior  is 
known,  variations  in  the  quality  of  the 
product  are  not  to  be  avoided.  Though, 
these  variations  do  little  harm  in  most 
cases— for  instance,  in  the  manufacture  of 
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the  lower  qualities  of  steel  for  rails,  or 
when  the  establishment  has  orders  for 
articles  requiring  diflferent  grades  of  steel 
— ^yet  the  capability  of  the  general  appli- 
cation of  the  Bessemer  process  would  be 
greatly  increased,  if  signs  clear,  unerring, 
and  independent  of  personal  experience, 
could  be  discovered  to  mark  the  end  of 
the  reaction. 

Since  the  flame  in  itself  furnishes  us 
characteristic  indications,  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  attain  our  object  by  artifi- 
cially intensifying  these  indications. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the 
guide  for  determining  the  point  for  inter- 
rupting the  process  in  order  to  add  pig- 
iron,  is  the  brightness  and  color  of  the 
flame.  It  was  this  last  which,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  chemical  reactions  taking 
place  in  the  converter,  first  drew  attention 
to  the  application  of  the  spectroscope  to 
the  Bessemer  process. 

Application  of  Spedral  Analysis. — ^Wm. 
Bragg,  of  Sheifield,  first  suggested  the 
use  of  spectral  analysis  for  this  purpose, 
and  in  consequence  Prof.  Koscoe  was,  in 
1862,  induced  to  make  experiments  at 
Brown's  Works  in  Sheffield.  In  1863 
Boscoe  published  his  first  observations  of 
the  Bessemer  fiame.  According  to  these 
the  spectrum  of  the  fiame  was  sufficiently 
characteristic,  and  marked  the  various 
stages  of  the  process  with  enough  distinct- 
ness to  give  promise  of  its  practical  appli- 
cation. In  the  following  year  he  announc- 
ed to  the  Boyal  Institution  that  the  spec- 
troscope had  been  practically  introduced 
into  Brown's  Works  in  Sheffield  for  cor- 
rectly determining  the  point  of  decarbon- 
ization.  Shortly  after  this  time,  the 
spectroscope  is  reported  to  have  been  used 
at  Crewe,  and  from  there  it  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  to  Seraing,  in  Belgium,  in 
1865. 

When  operations  were  commenced  with 
the  Bessemer  process  at  the  "Konig- 
shtltte,"  in  Upper  Silesia,  in  1865,  experi- 
ments were  at  once  begun  with  the  spec- 
troscope. The  instrument  was  manufac- 
tured by  a  celebrated  Berlin  firm,  yet  the 
experiments  were  a  complete  failure.  Only 
a  continuous  spectrum  was  obtained,  and 
even  the  inevitable  sodium  line  only  ap- 
peared once  in  a  while.  Since  the  instru- 
ment was  not  considered  unfit  for  the 
work,  and  since  an  experiment  with  car- 
bonic oxide  gas  (to  whose  agency  the  lines 
in  the  spectrum  were  ascribed)  gave  no 


better  results,  the  failure  was  ascribed  to 
the  operation  itself. 

In  Austria,  Prof.  Zielegg  followed  up 
this  subject  with  the  greatest  perseverance. 
His  articles  in  the  reports  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences,  give  exact  and  trust- 
worthy accounts  of  the  varying  character 
of  the  Bessemer  spectrum  during  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  process.  His  exami- 
nations were  made  at  Gratz,  where  the 
spectroscope  was  soon  after  used  uninter- 
ruptedly with  great  success  in  controlling 
the  Bessemer  process.  From  there  the 
spectroscope  was  taken  to  Ternitz,  in 
Lower  Austria,  and  to  the  "  Maximilian- 
shatte,"  in  Bavaria.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  favorable  results  obtained  at  these 
works  were  not  at  all  confirmed  by  experi- 
ments tried  in  other  establishments,  as  at 
Neuberg,  or  received  only  a  partial  con- 
firmation, as  at  Horde. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of 
Prof.  Zielegg's  articles  on  the  subject,  ex- 
periments were  renewed  at  the  "  Konig- 
shUtte."  In  the  mean  time  doubts  had 
arisen  as  to  the  adaptation  of  the  spectro- 
scope first  used,  and  a  new  one  was  obtain- 
jed  from  the  same  firm  which  had  furnish- 
ed the  one  at  Gratz — Messrs.  Eammer- 
er  &  Starke,  in  Vienna.  This  new  series 
of  experiments  at  the  "  Konigshtltte " 
gave  results  which  seem  to  have  met  with 
general  confirmation.  It  was  found  that 
the  spectroscope  could  only  be  satisfac- 
torily employed  when  the  decarbonization 
was  carried  on  to  the  point  known  in 
practice  as  that  of  total  decarbonization, 
and  with  so-called  "cold  charges,"  i.  «., 
with  charges  pretty  free  of  smoke.  In 
the  latter  case  the  end  of  the  reaction  can 
be  determined  with  great  accuracy,  even 
by  an  inexperienced  person.  For  inter- 
rupting the  decarbonization  sooix.er,  there 
is  a  lack  of  reliable  indications.  If  the 
charges  are  hot,  i.  e.,  have  a  great  deal  of 
smoke,  the  indications  in  the  spectroscope 
which  are  to  guide  the  operator  are  un- 
certain, and  frequently  are  entirely  want- 
ing. Ill  this  case  the  lines  whose  disap- 
pearance is  to  indicate  the  correct  point 
of  time  for  ending  the  process,  disappear 
too  soon. 

Explanation  of  the  Spectrum, — ^Ever  since 
Boscoe's  examinations,  a  scientific  expla- 
nation of  the  characteristic  appearances 
of  the  spectrum  of  the  Bessemer  flame  has 
been  sought  It  was  thought  to  admit  of 
little  dom>t  that  carbon,  or  some  combi- 
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nation  of  carbon  (carbonic  oxide),  played 
an  important  part  in  it  Comparative,  but 
fruitless  experiments  were  first  made  by 
Watt  Zielegg  then  followed  with  his 
thorough  investigations.  Both  sought  an 
explanation  for  the  deviation  of  the  Bes- 
semer spectrum  from  the  spectrum  due  to 
carbon,  with  which  they  compared  it — not 
in  the  circumstance  that  the  former  was 
no  carbon  spectrum,  but  in  the  different 
conditions  of  its  formation. 

Brunnerfeist  first  called  attention  to  the 
doubtfulness  of  this  conclusion,  and  point- 
ed out  that  the  spectrum  might  be  mainly 
due  to  manganese  and  iron,  and  not  to 
carbon.  From  this  a  contest  arose  (not 
always  remaining  within  the  bounds  of 
scientific  research),  which  was  carried  on 
in  the  "Oest  Ztschft  fttr  Bguird  Hist. 
Weser,"  and  did  a  great  deal  towards 
clearing  up  matters.  This  subject  was 
followed  up  at  the  "  Konigshtltte,"  by 
Hasenohel,  and  at  the  laboratory  of  the 
Mining  Academy  (Berlin),  by  Dr.  Wiech- 
mann  and  the  author,  and  the  experi- 
ments led  to  the  confirmation  of  Brun- 
ner's  views.  These  last  were  furthermore 
directly  proven  by  a  comparison  of  the 
manganese  and  Bessemer  spectra  in  the 
same  spectral  apparatus,  by  Av.  Lichten- 
fels,  at  Neuberg. 

Thus  this  interesting  subject  has  in  one 
sense  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  this 
will  justify  a  critical  examination  of  the 
work  accomplished,  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a  secure  foundation  for  future 
investigation.  From  henceforth  investi- 
gation will  have  a  different  direction,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  promises  results  not 
the  less  interesting  firom  the  scientific  or 
important  from  the  technological  point  of 
view. 

CONCLUSIONS    AS    TO    THE    SPECTBUM    OF    THE 

BESSEMER    FLAME. 

The  character  of  the  Bessemer  flame,  as 
it  presents  itself  to  the  naked  eve,  in  con- 
nection with  the  chemical  reactions  which 
take  place  in  the  converter  during  the 
process,  permits  us  to  draw  certain  pre- 
liminary conclusions  as  to  the  spectrum 
seen  in  the  spectroscope. 

Exterior  Appearance  of  the  Bessemer 
Flame, — At  the  commencement  of  the 
process  no  real  flame  appears,  but  only  an 
illumined  stream  of  gas  containing  nu- 
merous reddish  sparks,  which  are  mostly 
little  pellets  of  iron.    After  a  few  minutes 


an  orange-colored  flame,  of  low  luminous 
power  and  transparent,  is  formed ;  a  few 
blue  stripes  appear  in  it  and  a  whitish 
border  is  now  and  then  seen  on  its  edge. 
Gradually  sparks  of  burnt  iron  and  frag- 
ments of  white  hot  slag  are  mixed  with  it; 
its  brilliancy  is  increased,  and  the  stream 
of  gas,  at  first  steady,  becomes  irregular 
and  fitiuL     In  the  second  period  the  name 
is  very  bright,  almost  white;  is  very  lumi- 
nous, and  contains  numerous  sparks  of 
iron  and  pellets  of  slag  which  are  some- 
times ejected  in  a  sheaf-Hke  shape.     A  vio- 
lent, restless  flickering  of  the  stream  of 
gas  onlv  decreases  at  the  end  of  the  peri- 
od, while  the  flame  is  brightest.     With  the 
commencement  of  the  third  period  the 
eruptions  become  less  frequent,  without  a 
diminution  in  the  luminous  power  of  the 
flame.     After  a  few  minutes,  however,  this 
becomes  weaker,  and  the  flame  appears 
more  transparent  and  contains  blue  and 
violet  colors  palpably  intermixed.     Only 
in  the  working  of  certain  qualities  of  pig- 
iron  (dark  gray  manganiferous  iron)  does 
the  flame  remain  strongly  luminous  till 
the  end  of  the  charge  (for  instance,  at 
Horde).     At  the  close  of  this  period  the 
flame  suddenly  ceases,  and  a  transparent 
stream  of  gas,  illuminated  from  within,  is 
steadily  expelled  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
converter.     At  this  point  the  process  is 
interrupted.     In  the  second  period,  and 
with  some  qualities  of  iron  (especially  if 
taken  directly  from  the  blast  furnace), 
even  in  the  first,  the  flame  is  mixed  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  with  a  brown  smoke, 
more  seldom  with  a  whitish  or  yellowish 
smoke.     In  the  last  period  this  smoke 
quite  frequently  appears  in  such  quanti- 
ties (as,  for  instance,  at  EOnigshatte)  that 
even  the    existence   of  a  flame    can  be 
scarcely  observed.     In  this  case  it  is  of 
c  Durse  very  difficult  to  determine  the  time 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  flame. 

With  the  addition  of  the  spiegeleisen, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  decarbon- 
ized iron  back  to  steel,  and  if  the  blast 
at  the  same  time  be  shut  off,  we  notice  an 
orange-yellow  sooty  flame,  which,  on 
again  admitting  the  blast,  changes  into  a 
flame  resembling  in  color  and  appear- 
ance that  at  the  commencement 

Chemijcal  Beactions. — In  the  first  period 
(the  period  of  slag  formation,  or  the 
firing  period),  the  greatest  part  of  the  sili- 
con conta'n3d  in  the  pig-iron  is  oxidized 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  blast,  and. in  con* 
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junction  with  protoxide  of  iron  and  pro- 
toxide of  manganese  forms  a  slag,  into 
which  also  enter  silica,  alumina,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  alkali,  from  the  lining  of 
the  converter.  In  the  second  period 
(the  boiling  or  eruption  period),  the 
slag  which  has  become  a  proto-silicate, 
takes  up  FeO,  FcgO^,  and  this  acts  de- 
carbonizing on  the  pig-iron,  with  the  for- 
mation of  carbonic  oxide,  and  probably 
also  of  carbonic  acid.  The  calculated 
quahty  of  oxygen  in  the  blast  seems  at 
least  to  point  to  this  last.  The  decarbon- 
ization  of  the  iron  is  continued  in  the 
last  period,  until  the  desired  degree  of 
decarbonization  has  been  reached,  when 
the  process  is  stopped.  On  the  addi- 
tion of  ^piegeleisen,  which  now  takes 
place,  there  is  partly  only  a  mixture  of 
the  last  with  the  decarbonized  iron,  and 
partly  a  chemical  reaction  takes  place  be- 
tween the  oxygen  contained  chemically, 
or  mechanically,  in  the  latter,  and  the 
carbon,  silicon,  manganese,  etc.,  contained 
in  the  former.  The  whole  process  can  there- 
fore be  traced  back  to  an  oxidation.  Of 
the  products  of  this  oxidation,  the  carbon 
combinations  (carbonic  oxide  and  car- 
bonic acid)  are  always  gases,  while  the 
oxides  of  silicon,  iron,  and  manganese,  can 
only,  on  account  of  the  high  temperature, 
appear  in  part  in  the  form  of  vapor. 
That  these  last  really  appear  in  this 
shape  is  proven  by  the  analysis  of  the 
brown  smoke,  giving  silica,  protoxide  of 
manganese,  and  protoxide  of  iron. 

Of  the  other  bodies  contained  in  pig- 
iron,  only  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  cop- 
per need  be  considered  in  practice.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  process,  sul- 
phur gradually  disappears  as  sulphurous 
acid,  but  a  small  part  always  remains  per- 
tinaciously in  the  iron.  Phosphorus  and 
copper  remain  in  the  iron  unchanged. 
The  first  is  indeed  oxidized  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  passes  into  the  slag  as 
phosphoric  acid,  but  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture it  is  again  reduced  and  passes  back 
into  the  iron. 

Other  bodies  appear  only  in  very  small 
quantities  in  pig-iron,  and  in  practice  are 
of  no  importance  ;  but  still,  in  so  delicate 
a  process  as  spectral  analysis,  they  cannot 
be  disregarded.  To  these  belong  nickel 
and  cobalt,  which,  being  more  diffi- 
cult of  oxidation  than  iron,  remain  in  the 
product  in  the  metallic  state  ;  titanium, 
arsenic,  and  antimony,  of  which  the  first  [ 


is  oxidized,  and  the  last  two  volatilized  ; 
aluminium,  magnesium,  calcium,  potas- 
sium, sodium,  and  lithium,  which  partly 
pass  into  the  slag,  and  partly  pass  off 
with  the  gases  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

To  these  are  added  the  constituents  of 
the  fire-proof  lining  of  the  converter,  es- 
sentially silicic  acid  and  alumina ;  but, 
besides  these,  also  manganese,  iron,  the 
earths  and  the  alkalies  in  greater  or  smaller 
quantities  ;  and,  finally,  the  blast  carries 
with  it,  besides  nitrogen,  which  passes  off 
unchanged,  vapor  of  water,  whose  hydro- 
gen is  contained  in  the  gases.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  free  oxygen  sometimes 
issues  out  of  the  metallic  bath,  but  this 
probably  ceases  to  exist  as  such  inside  the 
ves^l,  chiefiy  in  converting  carbonic  oxide 
into  carbonic  acid,  provided  the  tempera- 
ture be  not,  perhaps,  too  high. 

Conclusions  as  to  the  Character  of  the  SpeC" 
trum. — During  the  entire  process,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  and  last  period, 
glowing  gases  and  vapors  stream  out  of 
the  converter.  Among  these,  next  to  ni- 
trogen, carbonic  oxide  is  present  in  the 
greatest  quantities.  In  these  gases,  all 
those  bodies  which  give  characteristic 
Hues  by  the  refraction  of  their  rays 
through  a  prism,  will  'show,  on  observa- 
tion through  a  spectroscope,  these  lines 
simultaneously. 

But  besides  these  gases,  a  quantity  of 
glowing  solid  or  molten  bodies  (iron,  slag, 
etc.)  is  almost  always  in  the  stream  of 
gas.  These  must  produce  a  continuous 
spectrum,  but  since  they  are  mostiy  sub- 
ordinate to  the  gas,  the  bright  lines  pro- 
duced by  this  last  will  appear  on  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum,  serving,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, as  a  background.  The  brightness 
of  the  lines,  diminished  by  this  means,  is 
still  further  decreased  by  the  diffused 
sunlight,  which,  in  the  observations  during 
the  day  time,  also  gets  into  the  spectrum, 
and  increases  the  brightness  of  the  con- 
tinuous spectrum. 

The  glowing  gases  cool  quite  rapidly  at 
the  edge  of  the  flame.  This  is  shown  by 
the  forked  appearance  of  the  edges  dur- 
ing the  second  period.  The  rays  of  Hie 
glowing  body  in  the  interior  consequently 
fall  through  a  stratum  of  gas,  which,  be- 
ing of  the  same  composition  as  the  for- 
mer, must  absorb  its  rays,  so  that,  instead 
of  bright  Hues,  dark  bands  of  absorption 
may  appear  in  the  spectrum.  This  will 
be  the  case  more  or  less^  according  to  iho 
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thickness  or  density  of  the  non-luminons 
stratum  of  gas.  If  this  stratum  is  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  entirely  absorb  the 
characteristic  rays  of  the  glowing  gases, 
then  between  the  dark  bands  of  absorp- 
tion we  will  have  the  non-absorbed  rays 
of  the  continuous  spectrum,  and  these 
might,  in  consequence  of  their  apparent 
brightness,  the  result  of  contrast,  be  taken 
for  real  lines.  If  the  stratum  does  not 
absorb  sufficiently,  then  the  real  bright 
lines  will  appear  but  faintly.  This  last 
may  be  expected  as  most  probable. 

OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  BESSEMEB  8PECTBUM. 

To  aid  in  comprehending  the  following 
discussion,  we  have  represented  in  Fig.  1 
the  continuous  spectrum,  produced  by 
sunlight,  or  by  any  incandescent  body. 
The  most  important  lines  of  absorption, 
the  so-called  Frauenhoffer  lines,  are  also 
represented,  and  marked  with  the  usual 
letters.  These  last  will  be  used  without 
further  additions  to  designate  the  position 
of  definite  lines.  When  lines  lying  close 
to  each  other  give  the  impression  of  be- 
longing together,  be  this  due  to  their  gen- 
eral appearance,  or  to  their  being  sepa- 
rated by  a  space  from  other  lines,  they 
will  be  designated  as  groups  of  lines. 
Such  groups  often  show  a  greater  brip^ht- 
ness  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  This 
appearance  is  characterized  by  the  term 
shaded.  When  ''right"  or  "left"  is 
mentioned,  "right"  always  means  tow- 
ards the  most  refracted  part  of  the  spec- 
trum, t.  e.,  the  violet ;  "  left "  means  tow- 
ards the  least  refracted  part  of  the  spec- 
trum, i.  e.,  towards  the  red. 

General  Characteristics  of  the  Bessemer 
Spectrum, — At  the  commencement  of  the 
charge  only  a  faint  continuous  spectrum 
is  visible.  It  is  only  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  period,  simultaneously  with  the 
commencement  of  a  decided  name,  that 
characteristic  bright  lines  begin  to  present 
themselves.  At  first  the  sodium  line  D 
appears  alone  ;  flashing  up,  and  then  dis- 
appearing for  a  moment,  it  soon  remains 
steady  with  a  brightness  increasing  with 
the  development  of  the  spectrum.  It  is 
visible  during  the  entire  process,  is  seen 
longer  than  any  of  the  other  lines,  and 
sometimes  does  not  disappear  even  at  the 
end  of  the  reaction.  Soon  after  this  line, 
other  lines  appoar  in  the  greenish  yellow 
and  green  part  of  the  spectrum.  These 
lines  are  separated  from  each  other  by 


shaded  bands,  and  are  sometimes  so  faint, 
that  one  might  feel  inclined  to  take  the 
bands  for  products  of  absorption,  and  the 
lines  as  the  remains  of  the  continuous 
spectrum.  Gradually  two  lines  can  be 
distinctly  recognized  ;  then  the  shaded 
bands  resolve  themselves  into  other  lines 
with  spaces  between  them,  and  groups  of 
lines  are  formed,  one  in  the  yellowish 
green,  the  other  in  the  green.  With  the 
increasing  brightness  of  Qie  flame,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  process,  the  groups  of 
lines  resolve  themselves  into  a  large  num- 
ber of  lines  with  separating  bands,  at  the 
same  time  the  spectrum  of  the  lines  ex- 
pands itself.  Another  group  of  lines  ap- 
pears in  the  bluish  green,  and  a  few  lines 
can  even  be  recognized  in  the  bright  blue. 
If  the  spectroscope  be  sufficiently  strong, 
soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  sodium 
lines  the  characteristic  lines  of  potassium 
and  lithium  may  be  noticed  in  the  red, 
and  in  the  violet  a  second  line  character- 
istic only  for  potassium.  Simultaneously 
with  the  first  bright  lines  in  the  yellowish 
green  and  green,  a  line  may  be  observed 
in  the  violet  near  the  potassium  line  /3, 
but  more  strongly  re^'acted  than  this 
last. 

It  is  claimed  that  during  the  third  pe- 
riod when  the  flame  is  most  brilliant,  still 
more  lines  are  sometimes  visible  in  the 
dark  blue  and  bluish  violei  An  ordinarily 
good  spectroscope  does  not  show  these 
lines,  nor  indeed  some  of  the  others  ;  the 
sodium  line,  however,  and  the  three  groups 
in  the  yellowish  green,  the  green,  and  the 
greenish  blue,  can  still  be  recognized,  even 
when  the  charge  shows  considerable 
smoke. 

With  the  decreasing  brilliancy  of  the 
flame  in  the  last  period,  the  characteristic 
lines  of  the  spectrum  disappear  in  the  in- 
verse order  of  their  appearance,but  in  much 
shorter  intervals.  The  disappearance  of  the 
groups  of  lines  in  the  yellowish  green  and 
green  (these  made  their  appearance  first) 
indicates  that  the  process  is  ended,  and 
on  turning  the  converter  down,  the  sodium 
line  generally,  though  not  always,  disap- 
pears. 

The  flame  which  forms  when  the  spieg- 
eleisen  is  let  in,  generally  shows  with  more 
or  less  distinctness  the  same  spectrum  as 
that  observed  in  the  second  period  of  the 
process. 

Tfi£  Bessemer  Spectrum  according  to  Ros^ 
coe, — ^All  we  learn  from  Boscoe's  report 
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concerning  bis  observations  of  tbe  Besse- 
mer flame  at  Brown's  Works  in  Sbeffield, 
is  tbat  tbe  cbaracteristic  lines  appear  in 
tbose  places  wbere  lines  di}e  to  carbon, 
iron,  sodium,  Htbium,  potassium,  bydro- 
gen  and  nitrogen,  appear  in  tbe  spectrum. 
In  tbis  case,  tbercfore,  we  bave  no  start- 
ing-point to  aid  us  in  forming  an  opinion. 

According  to  Watt. — Boscoe's  assistant. 
Dr.  Watt,  continued  tbe  observations,  and 
gives  tbe  following  description  of  tbe 
spectrum  : 
At  tbe  commencement,  a  continuous  spec- 
trum is  visible.  After  3  or  4  minutes  tbe 
sodium  line  appears,  at  first  flasbing  out 
and  tben  disappearing,  but  soon  steadily 
visible.  Hereupon  a  very  great  number 
of  brigbt  lines  and  very  dark  bands  ap- 
pear, wbicb  increase  in  distinctness  till 
tbe  end  of  tbe  process.  At  tbe  termina- 
tion of  tbe  process,  on  tbe  otber  band,  all 
tbe  dark  bands  and  most  of  tbe  brigbt 
lines  disappear.  Tbe  spectrum  is  cbarac- 
terized  by  tbe  complete  absence  of  all 
lines  in  tbe  refracted  parts,  and  extends 
bardly  any  furtber  tban  Frauenboffer's 
line  6  (in  tbe  green). 

Tbat  tbis  last-mentioned  peculiarity, 
wbicb  Watt  is  inclined  to  consider  cbarac- 
teristic, results  only  in  tbe  instrument 
used,  is  sbown  by  tbe  remarks  furtber  on. 

Itbas,  moreover,  been  mentioned  above, 
tbat  in  tbe  case  of  cbarges  disposed  to 
sbow  a  good  deal  of  smoke,  tbe  more 
strongly  refracted  lines  cannot  be  seen 
even  witb  a  good  spectroscope. 

Tbe  spectrum  wbicb  is  visible  before 
tbe  close  of  tbe  oxidation  process  is  repre- 
sented ih  Fig.  4,. according  to  an  enlarged 
drawing  by  Watt.  In  connection  witb 
tbis.  Watt  remarked  tbat  tbe  brigbt  bands 
appear  at  tbe  time  of  greatest  develop- 
ment, as  groups  composed  of  numerous 
lines. 

From  tbe  figure  it  will  be  seen  tbat  tbe 
sodium  line  is  strongly  developed.  To 
^  tbe  left  of  it  tbere  is  an  otber  group  of 
lines  wbicb  do  not  extend  quite  up  to  c. 
Between  D  and  F  tbere  are  5  sbaded 
groups,  4  of  wbicb  be  between  D  and  6, 
witb  tbe  brigbtest  edge  to  tbe  rigbt,  and 
tbe  5tb  between  b  and  F,  its  brigbtest 
part  being  in  tbe  middle.  To  tbe  rigbt  of 
F  tbere  is  still  a  faint  Hue  in  tbe  blue. 
After  letting  in  tbe  spiegeleisen,  tbe  spec- 
trum sbown  by  tbe  ordinary  flame  during 
tbe  oxidation  period  some  times  reap- 
pears, according  to  Watt,  but  more  gen-  | 


eraUy  the  spectrum  is  apparentiy  quite 
diflerent.  On  close  examination,  bow- 
ever,  it  may  be  seen  tbat,  altbougb  tbe 
general  appearance  is  quite  different,  yet 
tbe  lines  of  tbe  two  spectra  agree. 

Tbis  spectrum  of  spiegeleisen  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  5.  We  notice  tbe  perfect 
coincidence  of  tbe  group  of  Hues  to  tbe 
left  of  D.  On  tbe  otber  band,  we  ob- 
serve tbat  tbe  5  otber  groups  are  mucb 
more  clearly  defined,  so  tbat  it  gives  tbe 
impression  tbat  we  bere  bave  a  simpler 
spectrum,  wbicb  becomes  complex  during 
tbe  process  by  tbe  addition  of  otber  lines. 

According  to  Zielegg, — Zielegg  made  bis 
observations,  as  bas  already  been  re- 
marked, at  tbe  Bessemer  works,  in  Gratz, 
wbere  grey  cbarcoal  pig-iron  was  used. 
His  exact  and  rebable  investigations  gave 
tbe  following  results  : 

At  first  only  a  faint  continuous  spec- 
trum can  be  noticed.  Tbe  yellow  can 
scarcely  be  detected,  tbe  blue  and  violet 
are  weak,  and  even  tbe  sodium  line  is 
lacking.  Gradually  tbe  brigbtness  in- 
creases, and  witb  it  tbe  continuous  spec- 
trum becomes  more  distinct.  Witb  tbe 
first  slag  discbarge,  soon  after,  tbe  so- 
dium Hne  flasbes  up,  and  after  1  or  2 
minutes  remains  steadily  visible.  Tbis  is 
tbe  commencement  of  tbe  second  period. 
At  tbe  same  time  tbe  potassium  lines  a 
and  pj  in  tbe  red  and  violet,  appear. 

In  tbe  boiling  period  tbe  sodium  line 
becomes  so  brigbt  tbat  it  surpasses  in 
brilliancy  tbose  parts  of  tbe  spectrum  ly- 
ing nearest  to  it.  In  tbe  yellowisb  green, 
in  tbe  green  and  in  tbe  blue,  lines  appear 
wbicb  form  groups  of  tbrees  and  fours, 
about  equally  distant  from  eacb  otber. 
Of  tbe  groups  in  tbe  greenisb  yellow  and 
green,  only  one  Hne  appears  at  first  in 
eacb,  tbe  otbers  tben  follow  gradually. 

At  tbe  end  of  tbis  period,  tbese  groups 
of  lineo  are  quite  distinctly  visible,  but 
tbey  are  most  distinct  in  tbe  tbird  period, 
at  wbicb  time  tbe  lines  in  tbe  blue  also 
sbow  tbemselves.  Tbe  brigbt  part  of  tbe 
spectrum  now  appears,  divided  in  four 
groups  of  equal  size.  One  lies  in  tbe  neigb- 
borbood  of  tbe  sodium  line  in  tbe  yellow, 
and  is  bounded  on  tbe  rigbt  by  a  brigbt 
yellow  line.  Tbe  second  group  is  in  tbe 
greenisb  yellow,  and  is  cbaracterized  by 
tbree  broad  lines,  of  wbicb  tbe  tbird  (tbe 
one  furtbest  to  tbe  rigbt)  is  tbe  biigbtest. 
In  tbe  tbird  group  tbere  are  four  greenisb 
blue  lines,  of  wluch  tbe  one  next  to  tbe 
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last  is  the  brightest.  The  fourth  group 
contains  four  blue  lines  of  equal  bright^ 
ness.  The  intervals  between  the  lines  of 
the  third  and  fourth  groups  appear  dark 
and  look  like  lines  of  absorption. 

In  the  more  strongly  rehracted  parts  of 
the  spectrum,  besides  the  potassium  Hue 
/3  in  the  violet,  another  still  more  strongly 
refracted  line  may  be  recognized,  which 
makes  its  appearance  already  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  boiling  period.  During 
the  time  of  most  energetic  reaction,  in  the 
last  period,  a  sharply  defined  line  in  the 
blue  violet  is  added,  while  in  the  less  re- 
fracted part  of  the  spectrum,  to  the  left  of 
the  sodium  line,  in  the  orange  red  (about 


the  place  of  calcium  a)  two  or  three  lines 
are  visible,  lying  closely  together  and  not 
sharply  defined. 

The  most  completely  developed  spec- 
trum, such  as  is  only  seen  with  a  very  per- 
fect apparatus,  and  with  charges  showing 
little  smoke,  has  been  drawn  by  Zielegg 
with  great  accuracy,  and  since  it  has  found 
general  confirmation,  it  has  been  given  in 
Fig.  2. 

The  order  of  the  appearance  of  the 
various  bright  lines  has  been  represent- 
ed in  the  following  table  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  those  placed  furthest  to  the  left 
appear  first,  and  those  furthest  to  the 
right,  last : 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  third  period, 
the  brightness  of  the  groups  of  lines  di- 
minishes, and  they  disappetu:  in  the  order 
of  their  appearance  (consequently  in  the 
above  table  from  left  to  right).  Shortly 
before  the  completion  of  the  charge,  all  the 
lines  of  the  third  and  fourth  are  no  longer 


visible^  and  the  spectrum  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance it  had  at  the  commencement  of 
the  boiling  period  (1).  The  vanishing  of 
the  last  of  these  lines  marks  the  comple- 
tion of  the  oxidation  process. 

Comparing  Zielegg's  spectrum  with  that 
of  Watt,  we  find  that  the  dark  band  to  the 
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of  the  sodium  line  at  24.9  of  the 
ner  is  wanting  in  the  latter  ;  that  the 
mp  a  extends  in  Watt's  spectrum  to27.5, 
isequently  fui-ther  to  the  left  than  in 
elegg's  spectrum,   and  shows  further- 
ore  a  greater  number  of  bright  Hues, 
he  group  P  agrees  in  its  extent,  though 
ot  in  its  single  lines.    By  Zielegg,  group 
^  is  narrower  and  more  sharply  defined 
iian  by  Watt.     Groups  6  and  e  agree  in 
their  main  points.    The  blue  group  stop- 
ping at  15.8  is  represented  by  W^att  as 
being  less  developed,  and  all  the  Hnes 
lying  to  the  right  of  it  are  entirely  wanting. 
The  light  green  line  of  Watt  at  21.2  is  not 
marked  down  by  Zielegg,  but  is  mentioned 
in  the  description.      The  single    bluish 
green  line  of  Watt  at  19.6  is  entirely  want- 
ing with  Zielegg. 

Later  Observations, — All  later  observa- 
tions in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the 
spectrum,  confirmed  what  Zielegg  had  es- 
tablished with  such  great  care.  From  the 
"  Maximilianshtltte "  in  Bavaria,  Blerch- 
steiner,  and  from  Seraing,  in  Belgium, 
Habets,  repoi*t  similar  observations.  The 
observations  at  Neuberg  and  at  the  Kon- 
igshtltte  also  gave  no  contradictory  result, 
although  the  hopes  entertained  of  the  use- 
fulness of  the  spectroscope  in  judging  of 
the  process,  was  considerably  toned  down. 
This  was  in  consequence  of  the  slight  de- 
velopment of  the  spectrum  and  of  tiie  dis- 
appearance of  the  characteristic  lines  be- 
fore sufficient  decarbonization,  as  soon  as 
the  charges  smoked  considerably.  In  point 
of  fact,  numerous  observations  made  by 
Battler  and  Hasenohel,  at  *'  Eonigshatte," 
have  shown  that  with  cold  charges  and 
the  production  of  soft  steel,  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  lines  in  the  green  and  green- 
ish yellow  coincide  exactiy  with  the  time 
at  which  a  skilful  engineer,  judging  from 
the  appearance  of  the  flame,  gave  the  order 
for  turning  the  converter.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  did  not  succeed  in  finding  lines 
gvehose  disappearance  would  mark  the  point 
of  interrupting  the  process  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  the  harder  qualities  of 
steel,  although  this  point  could  be  deter- 
mined with  sufficient  accuracy  with  the 
eye.  With  hot  charges,  showing  a  TOod 
deal  of  smoke,  and  with  iron  directly  nrom 
the  blast  furnace,  the  disappearance  of 
the  lines  occurred  so  soon  that  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  process,  according  to  these 
signs,  gave  entirely  wrong  results;  that  is 
to  say,  a  product  which  was  not  suffi- 


ciently decarbonized.  At  Neuberg,  on  the 
other  hand,  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  product  was  burnt  (i.  e,,  the  decarbo- 
nization had  proceeded  too  far),  even 
though  the  engineer  who  had  conducted 
the  operations  at  Gratz,  where  the  spec- 
troscope had  given  such  practically  useful 
results,  had  assisted  at  Neuberg. 

Finally  an  appearance  must  be  men- 
tioned, to  which  Eupelwieser  has  already 
called  attention,  and  which  the  author  has 
frequently  had  occasion  to  observe  at 
Ednigshtltte.  It  is  the  jpeculiarity,  that 
the  groups  of  lines  lying  m  the  yellowish 
green,  the  green,  and  the  bluish  green,  do 
not  disappear  gradually^  as  Zielegg  says, 
but  vanish  suddenly  to  reappear  at  me 
next  moment,  though  fainter  dian  before. 
This  vanishing  and  reappearing  continues, 
the  lines  growing  fainter  till  they  disap- 
pear entirely  from  the  spectrum.  This,  of 
course,  greatly  hinders  the  correct  deter- 
mination of  the  point  for  ending  the  pro- 
cess. The  same  remark  is  true  of  the  so- 
dium line.  It  also  disappears  for  a  time 
and  flashes  up  anew,  just  as  it  always  does 
at  the  commencement. 

The  Spectroscope. — On  account  of  the 
small  field  which  contains  the  clearly  visi- 
ble and  characteristic  lines  of  the  Besse- 
mer spectnun,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
spectrum  shoidd  be  considerably  extended 
in  length.  The  apparatus  first  employed 
at  the  E5nigshtltte,  did  not  answer,  be- 
cause, by  the  refraction  of  the  rays  through 
a  single  prism,  the  spectrum  was  too  short, 
and  the  lines  lay  too  close  together  to  be 
distinguished  from  each  other.  Although, 
on  account  of  the  great  brightness  of  ike 
Bessemer  flame,  its  spectrum  may,  without 
injury,  be  considerably  lengthened  by 
means  of  several  refractions,  it  is  never- 
theless not  advisable  in  practice  to  have 
too  great  a  field  of  view,  since  it  makes 
the  observation  more  difficult  and  draws 
away  the  attention  from  the  most  impor- 
tant point 

A  refraction  of  the  rays  through  two 
prisms  is  to  be  recommended  most  for 
apparatus  to  be  practically  in  Bessemer 
works.  The  apparatus  in  use  at  the  "  Eon* 
igshtltte"  was  made  at  the  workshop  of 
the  Imp.  Polytech.  Inst.,  at  Vienna,  by 
Messrs.  Starke  and  Eammerer.  To  pro- 
tect the  prisms  against  dust  and  dirt,  they 
are  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box  furnished 
with  a  lid.  From  this  box  tubes  protrude, 
one  to  receive  the  rays  before  refraction. 
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the  other  to  bring  the  Bpectmm  to  the 
eye.  The  axes  of  these  two  tubes  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  Daring  the 
observation  the  whole  box  is  placed  on  a 
tripod,  famished  with  a  ball  and  socket 
joint.  The  slit  through  which  the  rays  of 
light  pass  into  the  tube  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  by  means  of  a  thumb-screw 
and  a  spring.  The  rays  are  refracted  by 
means  of  two  flint-glass  prisms  whose 
sides  are  1^  in.  long,  and  whose  height  is 
1|  in.,  and  then  passes  into  the  telescope, 
which  magnifies  6  times.  Through  this 
telescope,  which  can  be  regulated  to  suit 
the  eye,  the  spectnim  is  observed.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  compare  the  Bessemer 
spectrum  with  that  of  other  bodies,  a 
small  prism  is  placed  before  the  slit  of  the 
tube  for  admitting  the  rays,  and  partially 
covering  it.  Thus,  two  spectra,  situated 
one  above  the  other,  are  obtained.  When 
in  use,  the  apparatus  is  mounted  20  to  30 
ft.  from  the  converter,  and  the  tube  with 
the  slit  is  directed  to  the  rim  of  the  cen- 
tral cone  of  the  flame. 

Habets  recommends  an  arrangement  of 
the  spectroscope  made  by  Browning  and 
Sorby  in  London,  and  successfully  used 
at  Seraing.  In  this  instrument,  the  axes 
of  the  telescope  and  of  the  receiving  tube 
are  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  an  arrange- 
ment which  enables  the  operator  to  make 
his  observations  with  more  ease  when  the 

instrument  is  to  be  held  in  the  hand. 

t 

DEDUCTIONS  FBOM  THE  0BSEBVATI0K& 

Sodium,  Potassium^  and  Lithium  Lines, — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bright  lines 
heretofore  ascribed  to  sodium,  potassium, 
and  lithium,  really  belong  to  these  bodies. 
A  direct  comparison  shows  their  perfect 
coincidence.  These  bodies  may  be  partly 
derived  from  the  iron,  but  beyond  doubt 
they  come  chiefly  from  the  fire-proof  ma- 
terial with  which  the  converter  is  lined. 
Already,  during  the  warming  of  the  con- 
verter, and  even  when  the  lining  is  en- 
tirely new,  the  flame  produced  by  the 
burning  of  the  charcoal  or  coke  contained 
in  the  converter,  shows  them  in  its  spec- 
trum. 

Iran  Lines. — ^The  iron  spectrum,  accord- 
ing to  Thalen,  is  represented  in  Fig.  6.  On 
accoimt  of  its  numerous  lines,  m^pj  of 
which  are  found  in  the  green  (a  part  in 
the  Bessemer  spectrum  also  rich  in  lines), 
it  is  difficidt  to  determine  the  coincidence 
of  the  two  spectra,  and  if  this  exists,  to 


determine  how  far  it  goes,  since  the  char- 
acteristic iron  lines  in  the  blue  and  bluish 
violet  do  not  harmonize  with  the  few  lines 
of  the  Bessemer  spectrum  in  these  parts. 

Watt  has  called  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  line  situated  at  21.2,  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  groups,  and  to 
the  left  of  E,  one  of  the  lines  of  the  group 
d,  situated  between  E  and  b,  and  a  third 
line  at  19.6  to  the  right  of  h,  must  belong 
to  iron.  Furthermore  the  bluish  green 
lines  of  Zielegg,  between  17  and  18,  might 
also  belong  to  iron.  In  point  of  fact  it 
would  be  very  surprising  if  no  iron  lines 
coidd  at  all  be  found.  Numerous  as  the 
lines  of  iron  are  between  E  and  &,  they 
still  agree  so  little  in  their  general  ap- 
pearance with  the  most  characteristic  lines 
of  the  Bessemer  spectrum,  that  it  gives 
room  to  the  supposition  that  the  bright- 
ness and  size  of  the  lines  of  the  Bessemer 
spectrum  do  not  allow  the  iron  lines  to 
appear. 

Watt  compared  the  spectra  produced 
by  passing  an  electric  spark  between  two 
iron  poles  in  the  air,  and  between  two 
iron  poles  in  hydrogen  gas,  with  the  spec- 
trum of  the  Bessemer  flame,  and  found 
only  the  three  lines  mentioned  above  to 
agree. 

Lines  due  to  Carbon  end  its  Combinations. 
— ^It  is  natural  to  ascribe  the  characteris- 
tic lines  of  the  spectrum  to  carbon,  or  its 
combinations.  On  the  oxidation  of  car- 
bon the  entire  success  of  the  Bessemer 
process  is  based,  and  Zielegg,  with  reason, 
calls  attention  to  the  circumstance  that 
so  steady  a  spectrum  as  that  visible  from 
the  beginning  of  the  boiling  period  to  the 
process,  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  any 
other  bodies  than  cai'bonic  oxide  or  nitro- 
gen, since  no  other  body  can  be  present 
in  such  great  quantities  in  the  Bessemer 
flame.  Since  nitrogen  gave  no  spectrum, 
either  on  burning  its  combinations,  or  a 
body  rich  in  nitrogen,  he  concludes  that 
the  lines  must  be  ascribed  to  carbonic  I 
oxide  g^s.  For  this  argument,  Zielegg 
found  another  proof  in  tiie  fact  that  the 
characteristic  groups  of  lines  of  the  Bes- 
semer spectrum  (although  not  so  well  de- 
veloped) showed  themselves  in  the  car- 
bonic oxide  flame,  produced  during  the 
warming  of  the  retort  with  charcoal  and 
coke. 

Eoscoe,  Watt,  and  others,  did  not  doubt 
the  correctness  of  this  explanation* 
Schlenz  found  its    confirmation  in   th« 
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fact  that  other  flames,  consisting  princi- 
cipally  of  carbonic  oxide,  as,  for  instance, 
the  tymp  flame,  the  flame  at  the  throat  .of 
a  blast  furnace,  that  of  the  furnace  gas 
for  heating  the  blast  and  boilers,  that  of 
the  English  finery  fire,  etc.,  gave  spectra 
that  coincided  very  nearly,  or  entirely, 
with  the  Bessemer  spectrum.  Kupel- 
vfieser  thought  he  had  proved  it  by  an  ex- 
periment on  a  small  scale.  On  a  small  Leff- 
stroem  assaying  furnace  he  placed  a  trun- 
cated cone  line,  with  fire-proof  material, 
and  3^  inches  high,  and  compelled  the 
gas  to  pass  through  a  small  opening,  1  to 
1^  in.  in  diameter.  Thespec&um  of  this 
flame  is  said  to  have  given  the  groups  a, 
/3  and  y  of  Zielegg.  This  last  experiment 
would  have  had  the  greatest  value  as  a 
proof  if  it  had  been  made  with  a  complete 
— ^not,  as  mentioned,  with  a  very  small 
apparatus,  and  had  been  supported  by 
figures;  for  the  eye  alone,  without  the  aid 
of  a  scale,  is  only  too  apt  to  lead  astray  in 
spectral  analysis.  Furthermore,  this  gas, 
just  as  the  gas  produced  during  the 
warming  of  the  converter,  is  no  pure  car- 
bonic oxide  gas,  but  one  that  has  come  in 
contact  with  particles  of  clay  and  iron. 
Consequently  we  have  no  guarantee  that 
it  is  free  from  particles  due  to  these  sub- 
stances. 

In  spite  of  all  these  hypotheses  in  favor 
of  the  appearance  of  a  carbonic  oxide 
spectrum  during  the  Bessemer  operation, 
it  was  still  remarkable  that  the  burning 
of  pure  carbonic  oxide  gas  in  a  stream  of 
oxygen  gave  no  characteristic  spectrum. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  this  case  only  a 
continuous  spectrum  was  obtained,  in 
which  the  green  and  blue  parts  were  par- 
ticularly developed.  The  comparison  also 
which  Watt  made  between  the  Bessemer 
spectrum  and  the  spectrum  of  an  electric 
spark  in  carbonic  oxide,  showed  no  re- 
semblance between  the  two. 

Brunner  has,  with  reason,  remarked 
that  we  cannot,  with  Zielegg,  seek  for  the 
cause  of  this  difference  in  the  higher  tem- 
perature of  the  Bessemer  flame,  for  other- 
wise it  would  be  necessary  to  assume  that 
the  burning  of  a  mixture  of  pure  carbonic 
oxide  and  oxygen  produces  a  lower  tem- 
perature, which  is  improbable.  At  any 
rate,  this  latter  temperature  must  be 
higher  than  that  produced  during  the 
warming  of  the  converter,  yet  the  flame 
then  produced  shows  the  characteristic 
lines. 


Another  remarkable  fact,  which,  how- 
ever, is  only  apparently  against  the  as- 
sumption of  a  carbonic  acid  spectrum,  is 
in  the  non-agreement  of  the  Bessemer 
spectrum  with  other  known  spectra  due 
to  carbon.  In  regard  to  the  shading  of 
the  groups  of  lines,  we  notice  just  the 
contrary.  In  the  Bessemer  spectrum  the 
shading  is  from  right  to  left;  in  other  spec- 
tra due  to  carbon,  from  left  to  right;  so 
that  in  the  first  case  we  have  the  brightest 
line  to  the  right,  that  is  refracted  most, 
and  in  the  others  it  is  to  the  left,  that  is 
refracted  least. 

This  difference  was  noticed  by  Watt  in 
the  examination  of  the  spectrum  produced 
by  burning  a  mixture  of  olefiant  gas  and 
oxygen  before  the  oxy hydrogen  blow-pipe, 
and  also  by  Zielegg  nimself  in  his  compa- 
risons with  the  spectra  of  carburetted  hy- 
drogen, of  elalyl,  and  of  cyanogen. 
From  it  Zielegg  concluded  that  the  spec- 
trum of  a  carbonic  oxide  flame  was  a  very 
peculiar  one,  and  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
spectrum  due  to  glowing  carbonic  oxide, 
and  not  to  carbon.  This  inference  must 
be  mentioned  here,  for  it  cannot  be  con- 
tested in  itself,  and  would  give  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  Bessemer  spectrum,  if 
this  were,  in  fact,  the  result  of  carbonic 
oxide. 

Lines  of  Manganese. ^It  was  Brunner, 
in  Neuberg,  who  first  pointed  out  that  the 
reasons  above  set  forth  were  scarcely  suf- 
ficient for  attributing  the  ckaracteristic 
lines  to  a  carbonic  oxide  spectrum,  but 
that  they  must  be  due  to  some  other 
bodies  contained  in  the  pig-iron.  *^  The 
very  appearance  of  these  lines  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  flame,  produced  in  warming 
a  converter  whose  lining  had  already 
been  used,  as  noticed  by  Zielegg,  and 
their  absence  on  warming  a  converter 
whose  lining  was  entirely  new,  is  a  proof/* 
Brunner  concludes,  "  that  they  result,  not 
from  the  carbonic  oxide  produced  in  both 
cases,  but  from  the  scales  of  metal  remain- 
ing in  the  converter  after  having  been  used. 
Since  the  known  iron  lines  did  not  suffice 
for  an  explanation,  it  was  not  far-fetched 
to  think  of  the  manganese  spectrum, 
more  especially  since  the  violet  Hne  be- 
longing to  it  seemed  to  coincide  with  the 
line  7/  of  Zielegg." 

That  manganese  is  really  volatilized,  and 
in  part  passes  off  in  combination  with 
sihcic  acid  and  protoxide  of  iron,  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  at  the  commence- 
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ment  of  this  article.  The  assumption  of 
Brunner  was  entirely  justifiable  in  itself, 
and  only  needed  proof,  that  is  to  say,  a 
comparison.  The  first  examinations  of 
the  manganese  spectrum  were  made  by 
Theo.  Simmler.  He  describes  the  spec- 
trum as  follows  :  "  We  have  4  compara- 
tively broad  green  lines  crowded  toge- 
ther, and  only  at  a  great  distance,  in  the 
outer  violet,  another  isolated,  narrower, 
but  bright  line."  It  turns  out  that  the  first 
two  lines  lie  in  the  light  green,  and  the 
fourth  in  the  bluish  green  part  of  the 
spectrum,  and  that  the  violet  line  is  situ- 
ated near  the  potassium  line  (3,  without 
coinciding  with  it  0.012  milligr.  of  man- 
ganese still  gives  the  first  two  lines  quite 
distinctly. 

Besides  this,  we  have  spectra  of  man- 
ganese by  Huggins  and  by  Robert  Tha- 
l^n,  and  their  most  important  lines  are 
delineated  in  Figs.  7  and  8.  Irrespective 
of  the  fact  that  the  two  spectra  do  not 
agree — for  Huggins  gives  two  principal 
groups  between  C  and  D,  and  Thalcn 
only  one,  while  the  violet  line,  lying 
close  to  the  potassium  line  j3,  is  not  at  all 
noticed  by  Huggins — like  most  of  the 
complicated  spectra  represented  by  sim- 
ple fines,  they  are  not  sufficiently  charac- 
teristic for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Hasen5hel  examined  the  manganese 
spectrum  anew  at  the  "  Konigshtttte,"  but 
because  the  spectroscope  lacked  a  scale  for 
measuring,  only  the  supposition,  not  the 
certainty,  that  it  agreed  with  the  Besse- 
mer spectrum  could  be  announced.  On 
this  account  further  observations  were 
made  here  (at  Berlin),  which  gave  the 
spectrum  represented  in  Fig.  3.  This 
was  produced  by  heating  chemically  pure 
chloride  of  manganese,  moistened  with 
pure  hydrochloric  acid,  before  an  oxy hy- 
drogen flame  issuing  out  of  a  glass  stopcock. 
In  order  to  fix  the  lines  that  appeared 
till  their  position  could  be  read  off  on  the 
momentarily  illumined  scale,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  position  of  the  sub- 
stance (placed  on  a  moistened  platinum 
wire)  by  experiment  The  agreement  of 
the  principal  lines,  especially  of  the 
bright  bands  in  the  characteristic  group 
Pf  the  coincidence  of  the  shading  from 
right  to  left  which  appears  exactly  as  in 
the  spiegeleisen  of  Watt,  and  the  simi- 
larity of  the  entire  appearance,  show  the 
identity  of  the  larger  part  of  the  Besse- 
mer spectrum  with  the  spectrum  of  man- 


ganese. In  observing  the  simple  man- 
ganese spectrum,  it  has  also  been  found 
that  the  number  of  lines  into  which  the 
four  groups  resolve  themselves,  increase 
with  the  increase  of  temperature.  The  vio- 
let line  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  the 
Bessemer  spectrum.  Whether  the  lines 
in  the  reddish  yellow,  which  agree  better 
with  the  spectrum  of  Watt  than  with  that 
of  Zielegg,  are  due  to  indiscoverable 
traces  of  calcium  (as  Simmler  has  as- 
sumed), need  not  be  discussed  ;  but  it  is 
not  probable,  since  both  Huggins  and 
Thalen  have  marked  down  a  group  of 
lines  in  the  same  spot  Nevertheless,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if,  on  account  of 
the  calcium  always  contained  in  the  fire- 
proof lining,  the  Bessemer  spectrum 
should  show  lines  belonging  to  this  body. 
The  experiment  of  Lichtenfels,  however, 
speaks  against  this  assumption.  On  di- 
rect comparison  of  the  Bessemer  spec- 
trum with  the  spectrum  produced  by 
burning  chloride  of  calcium  in  an  alcohol 
fiame,  he  failed  to  find  any  coincidence  in 
the  lines.  Comparing  the  lines  of  Zie- 
l^gg's  Bessemer  spectrum  with  Thal^n's 
calcium  spectrum,  the  bluish  violet  line 
8.6  seems  to  agree  sufficiently.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  only  at  the  high  temperature 
which  exists  when  this  line  appears,  cal- 
cium vapors  are  formed,  but  that  then, 
the  characteristic  lines  of  calcium  a  and 
P  to  the  left  and  right  of  D,  in  the  bright 
part  of  the  spectrum,  are  suppressed  by 
the  brilliancy  of  D.  The  manganese 
spectrum  becomes  remarkably  like  the 
Bessemer  spectrmn,  if  the  sodinm  and 
potassium  lines  are  produced  simulta- 
neously, the  platinum  wire  being  at 
the  same  time  made  to  glow  slightly. 
The  bright  lines  then  lie  on  a  faint,  con- 
tinuous spectrum.  By  causing  the  wire 
to  glow  more  brightly,  the  continuous 
spectrum  becomes  so  brilliant  that  the 
bright  lines  are  no  longer  visible,  though 
at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
lines  of  absorption  corresponding  to  these 
lines. 

If,  now,  there  could  have  been  still  any 
doubts  that  the  Bessemer  spectrum  was, 
in  its  principal  points,  a  spectrum  of 
manganese  combined  with  lines  of  iron, 
potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  and  perhaps 
calcium,  these  were  entirely  removed  by 
a  series  of  simultaneous  comparisons  of 
the  manganese  and  Bessemer  spectra  in 
the  same  spectroscope,  made  by  A.  Y. 
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Lichtenfels.  Lichtenfels  found  not  only 
a  general  agreement  between  the  four 
characteristic  groups  of  lines  of  the  Bes- 
semer spectrum  with  the  four  bands  al- 
ready noticed  by  Simmler,  but  also  that 
the  single  component  lines  into  which 
the  groups  resolved  themselves,  harmo- 
nized completely  in  the  two  spectra. 
Two  of  the  groups  he  found  very  dis- 
tinct ;  the  other  two  situated  towards  the 
blue  were  fainter.  The  violet  line  could 
not  be  detected  either  in  the  Bessemer 
spectrum  or  in  that  of  manganese  with 
the  apparatus  used.  In  regard  to  this 
last,  however,  our  own  observations  do 
not  admit  of  a  doubt  as  to  their  identity. 

Bands  of  Abaorption, — ^The  bands  lying 
between  the  principal 'groups  of  the  Bes- 
semer spectrum  might  be  bands  of  absorp- 
tion. Li  this  case,  however,  in  the  man- 
ganese spectrum  they  would  also  be  due 
to  absorption.  This  might  be  possible,  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  glowing 
particles  of  manganese  during  the  volatili- 
zation of  the  chloride  of  manganese  in  the 
oxyhydrogen  or  alcohol  flame ;  but  even  in 
this  case  nothing  would  be  changed  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  two  spectra. 

According  to  Watt,  the  dark  band  at 
C  shows  itself  especially  during  damp 
weather,  and  since  it  agrees  with  the  red 
band  of  hydrogen,  he  considers  it  a  band 
of  absorption. 

That  the  sodium  line  can  also  appear  as 
a  line  of  absorption  is  only  mentioned  by 
Roscoe.  The  author  has  never  found  it 
to  be  the  case.  There  is  still  less  ground 
for  the  assumption  of  the  same  chemist, 
that  other  dark  lines  are  absorption  lines 
due  to  carbonic  oxide,  than  that  the  bright 
lines  are  to  be  attributed  to  carbonic  ox- 
ide gas. 

The  two  dark  bands  lying  at  the  side  of 
the  sodium  hne  (at  249  and  245)  im- 
press one  most  as  being  bands  of  absorp- 
tion. If  this  supposition  is  correct,  it  still 
remains  to  be  proved  to  what  bodies  they 
belong.  The  spectra  delineated  by  Kirch- 
hoflT,  Thalen,  and  Huggins,  give  no  ex- 
planation on  this  point 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is 
probable  that  lines  of  absorption  are  only 
the  exceptions.  There  is  certainly  no 
ground  for  inclining  to  the  assumption 
suggested  by  Habets  as  not  unfounded, 
that  the  bright  lines  of  the  Bessemer  spec- 
trum are  the  remains  of  a  continuous 
spectrum  appearing  between  lines  of  ab- 


sorption. Were  this  the  case,  the  lines  of 
the  alkalies  would  first  of  all  be  present  as 
dark  bands,  and  not  as  bright  Imes. 

Origin  and  Disappearance  of  the  Spec* 
trum, — As  long  as  the  Bessemer  spectrum 
was  considered  as  a  carbon  or  carbonic 
oxide  spectrum,  the  explanation  of  the 
origin  and  disappearance  of  its  charac- 
teristic lines  was  very  easy.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  oxidizes 
the  carbon  of  the  iron  by  the  aj^ency  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  which  forms  nrst,  and 
is  easily  dissolved  in  a  singulo- silicate 
slag  of  the  protoxide  of  iron.  To  bring 
forth  the  carbon  reaction,  a  slag  must  be 
first  formed;  that  is,  the  silicon  of  the  pig- 
iron  must  be  mostly  oxidized.  Since  this 
takes  place  in  the  period  of  slag  formation, 
the  deduction  may  be  drawn,  that  during 
this  time  no  carbon  is  contained  in  the 
flame.  When  the  iron  is  entirely  decar- 
bonized, no  carbon  can  be  contained  in 
the  flame,  and  the  lines  must  again  disap- 
pear. 

Brunner  pointed  out  that  the  iron  call- 
ed in  practice  decarbonized,  still  contains 
no  inconsiderable  amount  of  carbon.  Ac- 
cording to  four  analyses  which  he  has 
communicated,  the  percentage  of  carbon 
sank  first  from  3.930  to  2.4G5,  then  to 
0.949  and  finallv  to  0.087,  before  the  ad- 
dition of  spiegeleisin.  A  quantity  which, 
according  to  nis  opinion,  would  still  pro- 
duce a  sensible  reaction  on  account  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  spectral  apparatus,  pro- 
vided the  brightness  of  the  flame  were 
sufficient. 

Schlenz,  on  the  other  hand,  starting  with 
the  assumption  of  a  carbonic  acid  spec- 
trum, thought  the  cause  of  the  late  ap- 
pearance of  the  lines  was  to  be  found  in 
the  proportion  between  the  carbonic  ox- 
ide and  the  carbonic  acid  formed.  He 
says  :  "  In  the  first  period  but  Httle  car- 
bon is  burnt  in  comparison  to  the  other 
bodies  taking  part  in  the  operation,  and 
this  is  probably  not  oxidized  to  CO,  but 
directly  to  00^.  For  this,  the  circum- 
stance that  a  large  quantity  of  unburnt  air 
passes  through  tne  metal  bath  and  out  at 
the  mouth  of  the  converter,  would  be  more 
than  convincing.  In  this  case  the  lines 
characteristic  for  carbonic  oxide  cannot 
appear  in  the  spectrum  of  the  flame,  or 
they  are  so  faint  that  they  cannot  be  noti- 
ced. On  this  same  account  changes  can 
take  place  in  the  spectrum  during  the 
specific  carbonic  oxide  period,  according 
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to  the  measure  in  which  carbonic  oxide 
gas  and  carbonic  acid  are  formed  ;  but 
since  now  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid 
falls  considerably  below  that  of  carbonic 
oxide  gas,  these  changes  cannot  be  noticed, 
at  least  not  with  the  instruments  em- 
ployed up  to  this  time. 

"  Turner's  opinion,  that  only  carbonic 
oxide  is  formed,  may  be  correct  for  the 
use  of  charcoal  pig-iron,  whose  period  of 
emission  of  sparks  is  always  short,  but 
not  for  the  conditions  of  "  Konigshtltte," 
where  only  coke  pig-iron  is  employed. 
The  quaUties  of  the  coke  pig-iron  em- 
ployed at  "  Konigshtttte,"  have  always 
been  distinguished  from  charcoal  pig-iron 
in  having  a  comparatively  long  spark 
period,  during  which  the  metal  has  time 
to  become  thoroughly  warmer,  so  that  on 
this  account  it  gives  a  warm  steel,  and  a 
smaller  percent!^  of  waste  and  of  scales 
in  the  casting  pan.  But  with  this  kind  of 
iron  a  large  quantity  of  undecomposed  air 
doubtlessly  passes  through  the  metal  bath 
at  the  commencement  of  the  process;  that 
is  during  the  spark  period.  Of  this  fact 
one  may  easily  convince  himself  by  means 
of  the  sparks  of  iron.  If  we  take  such  a 
position  as  to  be  able  to  see  into  the 
mouth  of  the  converter,  we  notice  that 
a  large  number  of  irpn  particles  of  the 
size  of  filberts  are  thrown  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  metal  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
sides  of  the  converter,  where  they  bum 
up  slowly,  and  give  rise  to  the  sparks  that 
form  the  well-known  stream  of  sparks 
outside  the  converter.  Since  this  oxi- 
dation, which  can  be  observed  with  per- 
fect distinctness,  commences  in  the  con- 
verter itself,  and  is  continued  outside  of 
it  in  the  siream  of  glowing  gas,  we  are 
warranted,  if  not  forced,  to  assume  that  it 
can  no  more  be  the  external  air  which 
alone  causes  these  sparks,  than  that  the 
sparks  could  be  formed  in  the  converter, 
if  this  were  only  filled  with  decom- 
posed air  and  other  gases  not  containing 
free  oxygen.  Hence  the  sparks  can  only 
be  originated  by  the  blast,  a  part  of  which 
passes  through  the  metal  undecomposed. 
r^ow,  if  this  takes  place,  it  is  admissible 
to  suppose  that  a  small  quantity  of  carbon 
oxidized  at  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
cess, is  oxidized  directly  to  carbonic  acid. 
On  this  account  no  carbonic  oxide  lines, 
or  very  few,  will  be  noticed  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  flame  at  the  commencement 
of  the  process. 


Just  as  in  the  commencement  it  can- 
not be  observed,  and  only  develops  itself 
slowly,  in  the  same  way  towards  the  end 
of  the  process  when  only  very  little  or  no 
carbon  is  present  to  bo  oxidized,  the  car- 
bonic oxide  gas  spectrum  must  become 
faint,  and  at  last  entirely  disappear,  or  at 
least  be  darkened  by  the  remaining  lines 
of  the  spectrum  of  the  simply  luminous 
flame,  or  of  the  glowing  mixture  of  gases. 

With  the  determination  that  we  have 
no  carbonic  oxide  spectrum  to  discuss, 
all  these  explanations  become  unnecessary 
and  not  to  the  point,  and  there  are  only 
left  the  following  modes  of  explanation  : 

1.  The  luminous  power  of  the  flame  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  process  does 
not  suffice  to  produce  the  spectrum.  2.  At 
these  periods  we  have  no  flame  (i.  e.,  a 
luminous  stream  of  gas),  but  only  an  il- 
lumined stream  of  ga&  3.  The  tempera- 
ture at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  pro- 
cess, is  not  sufficiently  high  to  volatilize 
the  bodies  producing  the  spectrum.  4  The 
absolute  quantity  of  the  bodies  volatilized 
producing  the  spectrum  is  at  this  time  too 
small. 

As  regards  the  luminous  power  of  the 
flame,  which  Brunner  takes  as  the  expla- 
nation, this  is  certainly  very  small  at  the 
commencement  of  the  process.  At  the 
end,  however,  in  a  great  many  cases,  and 
perhaps  in  all,  it  remains  pretty  strong. 
It  is  true  that  the  luminous  power  of  the 
flame  at  this  time  diminishes,  but  it  is  de- 
cidedly always  greater  than  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  boihng  period,  and 
then  the  spectrum  is  already  well  de- 
veloped. This  may  be  readily  proved  by 
the  photometer.  Sometimes  (as  at  Horde) 
the  flame  has  considerable  brilliancy. 
Only  when  a  very  heavy  smoke  is  de- 
veloped, is  the  luminous  power  consider- 
ably diminished,  and  then  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  lines  is  sufficiently  explained. 
In  other  cases  the  explanation  does  not 
suffice. 

In  the  second  section  of  this  article  it  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  the  stream  of 
gas  issuing  in  the  first  period  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  flame.  Tne  gases  are  not 
yet  in  a  glowing  state,  and  no  combustible 
gas  is  present  which  could  bum  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  converter,  or  at  its  mouth. 
So  far  the  second  explanation  would  meet 
the  case.  In  the  same  manner  at  the  end 
of  the  process  only  an  illumined,  not  a 
luminous,  stream  of  gas  appears  ;   but 
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though  the  lines  of  the  alkalies  (conse- 
quently those  due  to  the  lining  of  the 
converter)  remain  up  to  this  point,  yet 
the  manganese  lines  disappear  before  this 
point  is  reached.  The  disappearance  of 
tlie  lines  cannot,  therefore,  in  general,  be 
explained  by  the  lack  of  a  flame. 

The  luminous  power  of  a  flame  does  not 
depend  on  the  temperature,  but  essen- 
tially on  the  composition  of  the  gases.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  luminous  power 
and  the  temperature  are  only  related  in  a 
flame  of  the  same  gas.  On  this  account 
ascribing  the  appearance  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  lines  to  the  differences  in 
temperature  does  not  amount  to  the  same 
as  ascribing  these  circumstances  to  the 
varying  luminous  power  of  the  flame. 
But  also  the  temperature  gives  no  suffi- 
cient explanation,  for  Schlenz  has  pointed 
out  that  the  flame  during  the  warming  of 
the  converter,  and  the  tymp  flame  of  the 
blast  furnace,  are  decidedly  not  as  hot,  and 
yet  give  the  same  characteristic  lines  as 
the  Bessemer  flame,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  flame  of  the  English  finery  fire, 
though  one  of  the  hottest,  shows  these  re- 
actions less  distinctly. 

If,  therefore,  the.  gradual  appearance  of 
the  lines  at  the  commencement  of  the 
process  may  be  explained  by  the  lack  of  a 
flame,  by  inferior  luminous  power,  and  by 
the  lower  temperature,  then  the  only  ex- 
planation left  to  account  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  lines  (except  in  the  case 
of  a  great  deal  of  smoke)  is  the  small  ab- 
solute quantity  towards  the  end  of  the 
process  of  the  body  to  be  volatihzed. 

Evidently  there  can  be  no  discussion  as  to 
the  entire  disappearance  of  the  substances 
producing  the  spectrum.  Iron  is  always 
present,  as  is  also  manganese,  as  shown 
in  the  analysis  communicated  by  Brunner, 
giving,  for  instance,  in  decarbonized  iron, 
0.113  per  cent,  of  manganese,  and  in  the 
slag,  32.23  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese. 

Furthermore,  it  is  known  that  spectral 
analysis  requires  a  certain  quantity  of 
substance,  varying  greatly  with  different 
bodies.  A  trace  of  sodium  will  give  its 
characteristic  line,  but,  according  to  Simm- 
ler,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  manganese 
is  needed  to  obtain  a  recognizable  reaction, 
than  that  which  can  be  detected  by  the 
well-known  blow-pipe  reaction  with  car- 
bonate of  soda.  Consequently,  spectral 
analysis  does  not  depend  solely  on  the 


presence  of  a  body,  but  also  on  the  pres- 
ence of  a  certain  quantity. 

Schlenz  probably  first  pointed  this  out 
in  reference  to  the  Bessemer  spectrum. 
He  says  :  ''  It  would  seem  as  if  the  abso- 
lute quantity  of  the  body  submitted  to 
oxidation,  had  an  essential  influence  on 
the  appearance  of  the  flame  and  on  the 
lines  of  the  spectrum.  The  division  of 
the  process  into  periods  is  motivated  by 
the  changes  in  or  about  the  flame,  ob- 
servable with  the  naked  eye,  and  due  to 
the  substances  momentarily  oxidized. 
For  though  it  cannot  be  doubted — and 
every  practitioner  will  have  convinced 
himself  of  it  by  inspection — that  from 
the  commencement  of  the  process  to  its 
entire  completion,  all  possible  chemical 
changes  take  place  at  the  same  time  side 
by  side;  that  from  its  commencement  to 
its  end,  iron,  carbon,  silicon,  manganese, 
etc.,  are  constantly  being  oxidized,  while 
the  blast  is  constantly  being  decomposed; 
yet  it  can  be  just  as  little  denied  that  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  in  which  one  or  the 
other  reaction  excels  in  force,  the  flame 
must  assume  a  different  character.  From 
this  it  can  be  deduced  that  the  appear- 
ances  in  the  spectroscope  corresponding 
to  these  reactions  in  the  converter,  must 
show  themselves  simultaneously  side  by 
side,  but  that  at  different  periods  differ- 
ent appearances  would  principally  be  vis- 
ible. According  to  the  bodies  concerned, 
the  intensity  of  the  oxidation,  or  the 
measure  of  the  quantity  oxidized  in  a  unit 
of  time,  varies  in  the  different  periods  of 
the  process.  This  may,  perhaps,  be 
graphically  represented  by  the  following 
sketch. 

This  diagram  says  nothing  more  than 
what  is  daily  observed :  that  at  the 
commencement  the  oxidation  of  silicon  is 
very  energetic,  while  that  of  carbon  re- 
mains in  the  background,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  iron  and  manganese  are  pretty 
constantly  oxidized.  In  the  measure  that 
the  flame  changes,  that  is,  in  proportion 
as  the  second  period  is  introduced,  the 
ratio  between  the  quantity  of  silicon  and 
carbon  oxidized  becomes  inverse.  At  the 
same  time  the  oxidation  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese is  somewhat  reduced.  Finally,in  the 
third  period  the  oxidation  of  carbon  nearly 
becomes  a  minimum  on  account  of  a  lack 
in  this  body  ;  that  of  manganese  and  sili- 
con becomes  less  on  this  same  account 
(the  proportion  of  silicon  being  modified 
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by  its  greater  or  leaser  degree  of  com- 
bustibilitv  of  this  temperature  which  has 
now  reached  its  maTimnm);  and,  finally, 
only  the  iron  is  oxidized,  that  body  being 
present  greatly  in  excess  of  the  others. 


Xiet  US  now  examine  in  bow  far  this 
opinion  of  Schlenz,  according  to  which 
the  absolute   quantities  of  the  different 

aoantitiea  volatilized  are  characteristic,  for 
le  spectrum  can  be  applied  to  the  expe- 
rience that  the  Bessemer  spectrum  is 
mainly  due  to  manganese. 

TaluDg  the  analyses  above  cited  to  onr 
aid,  we  find  indeed  that  the  manganese 
contained  in  the  iron  falls  from  3.460  per 
cent,  in  the  raw  material  to  1.646,  0.129 
and  finally  to  0.113  per  cent  in  the  de- 
carbonized product ;  and  that  the  protox- 
ide of  manganese  in  the  slag  first  increas- 
es from  37.00  per  cent  to  37.90  per  cent, 
and  then  sinks  to  32.23  per  cent.  ;  and 
furthermore  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
manganese  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  smoke. 
How  much  manganese  is  really  lost  by 
volatilization  cannot  be  determined,  since 
data  are  wanting  as  to  the  absolnte  quan- 
tities of  slag  and  iron,  consequently  we 
cannot  determine  how  much  manganese 
has  been  lost  by  means  of  the  eruptions. 
But  since  the  manganese  contained  in 
n  decreases  constantly,  and  that 
in  the  slag  after  the  termina- 
tion of  tbe  boiling  period  also  decreases, 
a  considerable  volatilization  of  this  body 


this  the  experiments  that  can  be  made  in 
the  laboratory,  we  arrive  at  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  oxidized  manganese  which  has 
entered  into  the  slag  is  not  volatilized,  but 
retained  by  the  slag;  can  therefore  only 
;et  into  the  flame  in  the  shape  of  solid  or 
luid  combinations,  and  has  consequently 
no  influence  on  the  spectrum.  It  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  spectrum  with  the 
silicate  of  manganese  and  a  flame  of  very 
high  temperature,  whereas  volatilized  me- 
taUic  manganese  (from  chloride  of  man- 
ganese) readily  produced  it.  If  manganese 
could  have  any  effect  on  the  spectrum  as 
an  oxidized  constituent  of  a  silicate,  then 
also  the  smoke  containing  protoxide  of 
manganese,  instead  of  darkening  the  spec- 
trum, would  call  it  forth  more  distinctly, 
or,  assuming  that  it  is  greatly  cooled  at 
the  edges  of  tbe  flame,  it  would  produce 
bands  of  absorption.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  onr  assnmption  is  correct,  then  the 
characteristic  lines  will  disappear  towards 
the  end  of  the  process,  as  soon  as  only 
such  small  quantities  of  manganese  are 
volatilized  that  no  spectrum  can  be  pro- 
duced. This  will  take  place  whether  the 
flame  is  hot  or  cold,  is  very  luminous  or 
the  contrary,  or  ever  so  much  protoxide  of 
manganese  be  contained  in  the  slag. 

It  may  very  well  be  possible  that  this 
appearance  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  and 
that  on  this  very  account  the  manganese 
spectrum  gives  such  good  results  in 
judging  of  the.  state  of  the  decarboniza- 
tion  under  conditions  generally  favor- 
able. 

Manganese  becomes  volatile  at  com- 
paratively low  temperatures.  It  exists  as  a 
metallic  vapor  in  an  atmosphere  of  car- 
bonic oxide  gas  ;  hence,  during  the  warm- 
ing of  the  converter,  its  scales  (metallic 
crusts)  give  the  manganese  spectrum  ; 
for  the  same  reason  the  tymp  flame,  in 
spite  of  its  low  temperature,  gives  a  spec- 
trum. Should  there,  however,  not  be  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  protecting  carbonic 
oxide  gas,  as  at  the  commencement  and 
close  of  the  Bessemer  process  (and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  lively  oxidation  of 
the  English  finery  fire),  then  the  man- 
ganese already  volatilized  will  be  oxidiz- 
ed, and  will  have  no  effect  on  the  spec- 
trum. 

This  hypothesis — for  this  explanation 
does  not  pretend  to  be  more — would  at 


a  probable  jnst  at  the  time  when  the  spec- 
tram  is  best  developed.    Comparing  with   the  same  time  explain  the  nsefulnees  of 
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the  spectroscope  in  the  Bessemer  opera- 
tion, under  certain  circumstances,  and 
also  the  apparent  contradiction  between 
the  intended  process  of  decarbonization 
and  the  origin  of  the  spectrum  through 
manganese. 

A  second  solution  of  this  apparent 
contradiction  might  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  percentage  of  manganese 
must  always  have  fallen  so  low  that  it  can 
produce  no  spectrum,  in  order  to  allow  a 
sufficient  decarbonization  of  the  iron.  It 
is  known  that  the  silicate  of  the  protox- 
ide of  manganese  is  no  solvent  for  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  and  consequently  the  more 
it  is  present  in  contradistinction  to  the 
sihcate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  (an  ex- 
cellent solvent  for  the  protoxide  of  iron), 
the  more  does  it  hinder  or  delay  the  de- 
carbonization of  the  iron.  On  tnis  prop- 
erty the  most  important  characteristic  of 
the  manganiferous  pig-iron  used  in  the 
steel  puddling  process  rests.  Such  as- 
sumption, however,  agrees  but  Httle 
with  the  experience  at  Neuberg,  where  a 
burnt  iron  was  obtained  before  the  man- 
ganese lines  had  disappeared,  and  also 
contradicts  the  experiments  cil  ed  above. 

At  any  rate,  the  important  influence  of 
manganese  on  the  decarbonization  of  pig- 
iron  and  on  the  formation  of  steel,  is  not 
to  be  mistaken.  It  plays  an  important 
part  in  all  the  steel  processes,  so  that, 
not  only  for  the  Bessemer  process,  but 
also  for  Martin's  and  for  still  others,  spieg- 
eleisen  has  become  indispensable,  while 
at  the  same  time  other  artificial  additions 
containing  oxide  of  manganese  have  gene- 
rally proved  inefPective.  Hence,  the  col- 
lection of  data  with  the  spectroscope  as  to 
the  role  of  manganese,  is  not  only  of  theo- 
retical but  of  practical  importance.  Met- 
allurgists are  therefore  earnestly  request- 
ed to  continue  investigations  in  this  direc- 
tion with  the  spectroscope. 

LEAD  IN  THE  Cboton  Watbr. — The  atten- 
tion of  the  MetropoUtan  Board  of 
Health  having  been  called  to  the  frequent 
cases  of  chronic  lead  poisoning  which  oc- 
cur in  the  city,  the  chemist  to  the  Board, 
C.  F.  Chandler,  was  directed  to  investigate 
both  the  Croton  water  and  the  various 
hair  tonics,  washes,  etc.,  with  a  view  to 
discovering  the  probable  cause. 

Accordingly  examinations  were  made  of 
Croton  water  which  had  been  in  contact 
with  lead  for  different  lengths  of  time  un- 


der usually  occurring  circumstances,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  results  : 

1.  A  gallon  of  Croton  water  from  a  lead- 
Uned  cistern,  in  which  it  had  stood  seve- 
ral weeks,  was  found  to  contain  0.06  grain 
of  metallic  lead. 

2.  A  gallon  of  water  which  had  remained 
six  hours  in  the  lead  pipes  of  the  chemist's 
residence,  yielded  0.11  grain  metallic  lead, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  was  visible 
to  the  eye,  in  the  form  of  minute  white 
spangles  of  the  hydrated  oxycarbonate 
(PbO,HO  +  PbO,CO,). 

3.  Water  drawn  from  one  of  the  hy- 
drants of  the  School  of  Mines  laboratory, 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  water 
was  in  constant  motion,  yielded  traces  of 
lead.  This  water  reaches  the  school 
through  about  100  to  150  ft  of  lead  pipe. 

These  results  indicate  the  source  of 
many  hitherto  unaccountable  cases  of  lead 
poisoning,  and  are  of  a  character  to  alarm 
the  residents  of  New  York,  and  to  lead 
them  to  adopt  precautionary  measures  for 
protection  against  this  insidious  cause  of 
disease.  Many  have  already  introduced, 
as  a  substitute  for  lead  pipe,  the  "tin- 
Hned"  or  ''lead-encased  block  tin"  pipa 

Certainly  no  pains  should  be  spared  to 
impress  upon  servants  the  importance  of 
allowing  the  water  to  run  for  a  few  min- 
utes before  taking  it  for  drinking  or  cook- 
ing purposes,  especially  early  in  the  morn- 
ing after  the  water  has  stood  all  night  in 
the  pipes.  The  habit  of  filling  the  tea- 
kettle from  the  boiler,  or  of  using  water 
from  the  boiler  for  any  purpose  except 
washing,  is  very  dangerous. 

Experiment  No.  2  explains  a  case  which 
recently  occurred  in  New  York.  An  el- 
derly gentleman  was  completely  prostra- 
ted mth  paralysis  or  palsy.  His  physi- 
cian at  once  suspected  lead  poisoning  from 
his  symptoms,  and  instituted  inquiries 
which  developed  the  fact  that  the  patient 
had  been  using  wheaten  grits  for  dyspep- 
sia, and  that  the  first  duty  of  the  cook  in 
the  morning  had  been  to  soak  them,  pre- 
paratory to  boiHng  them.  She  had  there- 
fore used  daily  the  water  which  had  stood 
all  night  in  the  pipes.  The  occurrence  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  lead  in  ex- 
periment No.  2,  in  suspension,  instead  of 
solution,  is  an  additional  argument  for  the 
use  of  filters,  though  it  will  of  course  be 
useless  to  employ  them  unless  they  are 
frequently  reversed,  that  they  may  be 
cleansed. — Chem.  Neios. 
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THE  EESISTANCE  OF  VESSELS. 

(Oantiuuei  from  page  8M.) 


It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Scott  Bussell,'*' 
that  the  condition  of  the  broad  and  round- 
ed parts  of  a  ship,  and  of  her  hull  be- 
tween wind  and  water,  is  analogous  to  that 
of  a  raft ;  while  the  condition  of  the  keel, 
the  sharp  part  of  the  floor,  and  the  grip 
and  dead  wood  (or  fine  parts  of  the 
ends),  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  board, 
floating  edgewise,  so  that  the  ship  is  un- 
der the  action  of  two  conflicting  sets  of 
forces — ^gravity,  centrifugal  force,  and 
pressure  (constituting  what  may  be  called 
stiffiaess),  tending  to  make  her  roll  with 
the  wayes,  like  the  raft — and  the  action 
of  the  water  on  the  keel  and  sharp  parts 
of  the  hull,  which  may  be  called  keel  re- 
sistancey  tending  to  make  her  roll  against 
the  waves,  like  the  board,  and  hence  that 
she  will  take  some  kind  of  intermediate 
motion. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  by 
Mr.  Froude  and  Professor  Bankinef  that 
there  is  an  essential  distinction  between 
the  two  sets  of  forces  before  mentioned, 
in  consequence  of  which,  though  conflict- 
ing, they  are  not  directly  opposed  ;  name- 
ly, that  the  stiffness  is  an  active  force, 
which  tends  not  only  to  prevent  the  ship 
from  deviating  from  a  position  upright  to 
the  effective  wave  surface,  but  to  restore 
her  to  that  position  after  she  has  left  it, 
with  a  force  increasing  with  the  deviation; 
while  the  keel  resistance  is  merely  a  pas- 
sive force,  opposing  the  deviation  of  the 
ship  from  the  originally  vertical  columns 
of  water,  with  a  force  depending,  not  on 
that  deviation,  but  on  the  velocity  of  the 
relative  motion  of  the  ship  and  the  parti- 
cles of  water,  and  not  tending  to  restore 
the  ship  to  any  definite  position.  Hence 
those  two  kinds  of  force  cannot  directly 
counteract,  but  only  modify  one  another. 

For  the  mathematical  investigation  of 
the  action  of  those  forces,  reference  must 
be  made  to  the  original  papers  in  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects."  The  following  are  the  general 
conclusions : 

The  permanent  rolling  of  a  ship  of  very 

*  "Tanflaottons  of  the  Insiitation  of  Naval  Ar- 
chitects," for  1863. 

t  *<Tnin8aetion8  of  the  Instihition  of  Naval  Ar- 
chitects," for  186^-4. 
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great  stability,  and  without  any  sensible 
keel-resistance,  is  governed  by  the  motion 
of  the  effective  wave-surface,  so  that  she 
rolls  with  the  uxtves,  or  like  a  raft. 

When  the  period  of  unresisting  rolling 
of  the  vessel  is  to  the  wave  period  as  V  2  : 
1,  the  permanent  rolling  is  wholly  govern- 
ed by  the  motion  of  the  ori^nally  vertical 
columns  of  water,  so  that  ^e  rolls  against 
the  waves,  like  a  board  of  no  stability  float- 
ing edgewise. 

In  both  of  the  preceding  cases  the  ves- 
sel is  upright  when  the  trough  or  crest  of 
a  wave  passes  her,  and  her  angle  of  heel 
is  equal  to  the  steepest  slope  of  the  effec- 
tive wave-surface. 

When  the  period  of  unresisted  rolling 
of  the  vessel  is  less  than  the  above  value, 
her  upright  positions  occur  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  troughs  and  crests  of  the 
waves,  and  her  angle  of  heel  is  greater 
than  the  steepest  ^ope  of  the  effective 
wave-surface. 

The  greatest  angle  of  heel  in  permanent 
rolling  occurs  when  the  period  of  unre- 
sisted rolling  of  the  ship  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  loaves,  and  it  exceeds  the  slope  of  the 
waves  in  a  proportion  which  is  the  greater 
the  less  the  keel  resistance,  and  becomes 
infinite  when  the  keel  resistance  vanishes. 
Thus,  isochronism  with  the  waves  is  the 
worst  quality  that  a  ship  can  have  as  re- 
gards steadiness  and  safety. 

When  the  period  of  unresisted  rolling 
of  the  vessel  exceeds  that  of  the  waves  in 
a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  y  2  :  1,  her 
upright  positions  occur  cfler  the  arrival 
of  the  troughs  and  crests  of  the  waves, 
and  her  angle  of  heel  is  less  than  the 
steepest  slope  of  the  waves. 

The  forced  or  passive  oscillations  of 
ships  are  those  which  produce  the  most 
severe  strains,  because  of  their  continual 
recurrence ;  the  free  oscillations  being 
gradually  extinguished  by  the  resistance 
of  the  water.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  periodic  time  of  the  free  oscillations 
has  an  important  influence  on  the  extent 
of  the  forced  oscillations,  especially  in 
rolling;  the  most  unfavorable  proportions 
for  the  periodic  time  of  free  rolling  to 
that  of  passive  rolling  being  those  which 
lie  near  equality,  and  between  equality 
and  v^  2 :  1.    For  the  quality  of  these 
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periods  tends  to  produce  an  excess  of  roll- 
ing to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  a 
limit ;  and  the  ratio  of  -/  2  :  1,  and  those 
near  it,  makes  the  ship  roll  against  the 
waves,  thus  throwing  her  into  positions 
in  which  there  is  a  risk  of  the  wave-crests 
breaking  into  her. 

A  period  of  free  rolling  much  less  than 
that  of  passive  rolling  gives  great  sti&ess, 
and  makes  the  ship  accompany  the  mo- 
tions of  the  effective  wave-surface.  A 
period  of  free  rolling  exceeding  -/  2  times 
that  of  passive  rolling  is  favorable  to 
steadiness,  provided  that  this  lengthened 
period  be  produced  by  the  inertia  of  the 
ship,  and  not  by  insufficient  statical  sta- 
bihty. 

The  action  of  the  water  on  a  deep  keel, 
on  a  sharp  floor,  or  on  fine  ends  below 
water,  tends  to  moderate  the  extent  of 
rolling  produced  by  coincidence,  whether 
exact  or  approximate,  of  the  periods  of 
free  and  passive  rolling  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  lessens  the  effect  of  a  long  period 
of  free  rolling  in  producing  the  same  re- 
sult. 

A  deep  draught  of  water  is  favorable, 
on  the  whole,  to  steadiness,  but  not  to 
stiffness. 

Should  the  centre  of  gravity  rise  and 
fall  relatively  to  the  water  in  rolling,  and 
the  periodic  time  of  the  dipping  motion 
so  generated  happen  to  be  either  exactly 
or  nearly  one-half  of  that  of  the  passive 
rolling,  the  result  will  be  uneasy  motion. 

The  steady  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the 
sails  promotes  steadiness,  at  a  certain  an- 
gle of  heel  depending  on  the  moment  of 
that  pressure  ;  the  sudden  gusts  of  the 
wind  produce  lurching. 

As  to  pUohingy  scending,  and  yavnng^  it 
is  chiefly  important  that,  for  the  sake  of 
dryness  and  safety,  those  oscillations 
should  be  performed  in  a  lively  manner 
among  waves  ;  and  that  object  is  best  pro- 
moted by  keeping  the  longitudinal  radius 
of  gyration  short,  as  compared  with  the 
length  of  the  ship  ;  that  is,  by  taking 
care  not  to  place  heavy  weights  in  her 
ends. 

The  true  principles  of  a  ship's  rolling 
among  waves  and  their  leading  conse- 
quences were  first  set  forth  by  Mr.  Froude, 
in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  '*  Transactions 
of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,"  in 
1861,  '62,  and  '63.  Mr.  Froude  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  to  state  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  tendency  of  the  ship  to  roll 


among  waves  is  primarily  due  to  her  ten- 
dency to  keep  upright  to  the  effective 
wave-surface,  and  that  the  force  which 
induces  this  tendency  is,  very  approxi- 
mately, the  same  as  her  ^iffness,  or  resist- 
ance to  heeling  in  still  water.  The  dis- 
position of  a  ship  to  follow  the  average 
motion  of  the  portion  of  the  wave  whi<  h 
she  displaces  is,  however,  controlled  ((s 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Crossland) 
by  the  circumstances  that  the  wave  water 
is  continually  undergoing  a  deformation 
of  which  the  ship's  hull  is  not  susceptible. 
Mr.  Froude  has  also  shown*  that  if  two 
plates  be  hinged  together,  so  that,  when 
in  still  water,  they  would  float  at  an  in- 
clination of  45  deg.  to  the  vertical,  and  if 
the  hinge  be  parallel  to  the  wave-crest, 
the  effect  of  the  wave-motion  is  simply  to 
open  or  dose  the  angle  between  them,  and 
not  to  alter  (sensibly)  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  lines  which  bisect  the  angle  ex- 
ternally and  internally. 

As  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
rigidity  of  the  angle  between  the  plates 
would  tend  to  make  any  marked  alteration 
in  the  invariability  of  direction  of  the  bi- 
sectors, the  theoretical  establishment  of 
this  fact  is  of  great  importance.  Its  mean- 
ing is,  that  the  effect  of  bilge-keels  is  to 
increase  the  time,  and,  in  a  greater  degree 
still,  to  diminish  the  amphtude  of  the 
oscillation,  and  that  the  use  of  bilge-keels 
is  the  direct  mode  of  effecting  this  object. 

That  the  problem  of  safe  rolling  is  not 
quite  the  same  with  that  of  easy  rolling. 
A  roll  towards  the  wave  crest  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
things  that  can  happen  to  a  ship  in  a  high- 
crested  sea-way,  for  the  whole  crest  of  the 
wave  may  then  break  in-board.  Even 
when  the  ship  follows  the  oscillations  of 
the  vertical  Hues,  the  wave-particles  come 
flat  on  the  ship's  bulwarks  and  side.  If 
she  floats  quite  vertically  she  is  still  in  the 
position  of  a  cliff  resisting  a  wave  of  the 
same  period,  whose  height  is  the  differ- 
ence of  heights  of  the  surface  wave  and 
of  the  mean  effective  wave  acting  upon 
her. 

As  regards  the  impact  of  a  wave,  the 
most  violent  blow  that  a  wave  can  give  is 
against  a  surface  parallel  to  the  in-flex- 
ioual  tangent  and  to  the  wave-crest,  and 
at  a  level  with  the  line  of  inflexion.     The 


*  **  Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  Kaval  Archi- 
tects," vol  vi.,  for  1865,  p.  181. 
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motion  of  the  particles  is  then  normal  to 
the  wave-surface.  This  remark,  of  course, 
does  not  apply  to  shore  waves. 

Throughout  the  discussion  of  the  ship's 
oscillation  among  waves,  it  has  been  tacit- 
ly assumed  that  the  wave-period  itself 
might  be  regarded  as  constant.  This  is 
very  far  from  either  representing  the  facts, 
or  the  practical  problem  of  the  ship 
builder.  The  wave  which  the  vessel  has 
to  encounter  may  be  anything,  from  the 
11  seconds  wave,  600  ft  long,  to  a  mere 
ripple.  Practically,  a  vessel  will  not  roll 
to  waves  whose  length  is  much  less  than 
her  breadth,  nor  will  she  pitch  much 
among  short  waves.  But,  dismissing 
these  from  consideration,  it  may  still  be 
impossible  to  avoid  some  contingency  in 
which  a  ship's  period  of  free  roUmg  may 
be  equal  to  the  wave-period.  Obviously, 
the  remedy  in  this  case  is  for  her  com- 
mander not  to  keep  her  broadnide-on.  As 
a  rule,  no  commander  ever  would  do  so 
in  a  dangerous  sea-way  ;  and  even  where 
comfort  only  is  concerned,  it  is  usually 
open  to  him  either  to  shorten  the  effec- 
tive— that  is  to  say,  the  apparent  wave- 
period — ^by  putting  her  head  a  little  to  the 
swell,  or  to  lengthen  the  apparent  wave- 
period  by  putting  her  head  a  little  off. 
He  mud  do  one  of  these  things  if  he 
meets  with  actual  and  exact  synchronism 
in  anything  like  heavy  weather. 

As  a  practical  matter,  Professor  Ban- 
kine  remarks :  "It  would  appear  that  a 
very  close  approximation  to  the  form  and 
proportions  which  are  most  favorable  to 
steadiness,  has,  in  some  cases,  been  real- 
ized by  practical  trials  alone  ;  and  that 
independently  of  the  steadying  action  of 
sails ;  for  there  are  vessels  which,  when 
under  steam  alone,  in  any  moderate  sweU, 
keep  their  decks  very  nearly  parallel  to 
the  horizon.  It  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  lines  and  dimensions,  and  distri- 
bution of  the  weights  of  ships,  which  have 
been  foimd  by  experience  to  possess  this 
excellent  quality,  should  be  carefully  re- 
corded for  the  information  of  naval  archi- 
tects. 

''  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  vessels 
(especially  screw  steamers)  whose  ordi- 
nary extent  of  rolling  each  way  is  from  3 
to  4  times  the  slope  of  the  wave&" 

On  the  subject  of  Waves,  we  refer  to 
the  following  papers  and  treatises  : 
Weber—"  WeUenlehre." 
Airy—"  On  Tides  and  Waves."    "En- 


cycl.  Metropolitana  "  (reprinted  in  a  sep- 
arate form). 

Scott  Bussell — "  Report  to  British  As- 
sociation," for  1844.  Also,  "  Modern  Na- 
val Architecture." 

Stokes  —  "  Cambridge  Transactions," 
1842  and  1850. 

Eamshaw — "Cambridge  Transactions," 
1845. 

Froude — "  Transactions  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Naval  Architects,"  1862,  and  (inci- 
dentally^ in  his  papers  "On  Rolling." 
Also,  "  Remarks  on  the  Differential  Wave 
in  a  Stratifield  Fluid,"  "  Transitions  of 
the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,"  vol. 
iv.,  for  1863,  p.  216. 

Rankine  —  "  Philosophical      Transac- 
tions "  for  1863  ;    "  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine," November,  1864  ;  "  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society,"  1868 ;    also,  "  Ship- 
building :  Theoretical  and  Practical." 
Cialdi — "  Sul  Moto  ondoso  del  Mare." 
Cahgny — Papers  in  "Liouville's  Jour- 
nal," 1866. 
T.  Stephenson—"  On  Harbors." 
With  regard  to  the  rolling  of  ships  in 
wave-water,  we  beUeve  that  almost  the 
only  exact  investigations  are  to  be  found 
in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of 
Naval  Architects,"  some  of  which  have 
been  reproduced  in  "  Shipbuilding  :  The- 
oretical and  Practical,"  and  reprinted  in 
"The  Engineer,"  and  in  "Engineering." 
They  are  as  follows  : 

Froude—"  On  the  Rolling  of  Ships," 
voL  ii.,  for  1864,  p.  180,  with  Appendices, 
pp.  45  and  48. 

Woolley— "On  the  RoUing  of  Ships," 
vol.  iii.,  fur  1864,  p.  1. 

Crossland— "  On  Mr.  Fronde's  Theory 
of  Rolling,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  7. 

Rankine — On  the  same,  vol.  iii.,  p.  22. 
"  On  the  Comparative  Straining  Action  of 
different  Kinds  of  Vertical  Oscillation 
upon  a  Ship,"  vol  iv„  for  1863,  p.  203. 

Scott  Russell— "On  the  Rolling  of 
Ships,"  voL  iv.,  p.  219. 

Froude — "  Remarks  on  Mr.  Scott  Rus- 
sell's Paper,"  vol  iv.,  p.  232. 

Scott  Russell — ^Rejoinder,  voL  iv.,  p.  276. 
Woolley — ^Memorandum  on  same  sub- 
ject, vol.  iv.,  p.  284. 

Rankine — "On  the  Action  of  Waves 
upon  a  Ship's  Keel,"  vol.  v.,  for  1864,  p. 
20.  "  On  the  Uneasy  Rolling  of  Ships," 
voL  v.,  p.  38. 

Lamport — "  On  the  Problem  of  a  Ship's 
Form,"  vol.  vi.,  for  1866,  p.  101. 
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Fronde — "  On  the  Practical  Limits  of  MEisuBEUZNT  of  bollxno. 

the  Rollmg  of  a  Ship  in  a  Sea-way,"  yoL       ^  ^  ^^^  ^^q  ^nown  that  a  pendtdnm 
VI.,  p.  lYo.  ^^  g^^  ^Q^g  j^q|.     •  ^  j^  vertical  une,  bnt  a 

nnder  Canvas    voL  ix.  for  1868,  p.  198.  ^^  .^  ^^  ^^^  oscillation,  and  of  the 

An  abstract  of  the  leadmg  prm^ples  ^^^^^  oscillation  due  to  the  motion  of  its 

^^^A'^  ^o^^as  ^^^^y  stated  m  "Ship-  ^^^  ^^  suspension.    A  suspended  clino- 

^^'^f^'i^^?^''!-''*^    ''''^    Practical,  ^^^^  j^  ^1,^3  perfectly  useless  for  this 

edited  by  Mr.  Rankme.  purpose.    Barometers,  cuddy  lamps,  and 

Some    valuable  practical  observations  ^.^ndeUers  generally    oscillate    through 

on  the  rollmg  of  ships  in  waves  will  abo  ^       angles  than  the  ship.                    ^ 

be  found  m  a  pamphlet,  "  Du  Rouhs,    by  ^  j^^^j^  ^.  Transactions  of  the  In- 

Captem  Mottez,  of  the  French  Imperial  ^^^^^^  of  Naval  Architects"  for  1862,  p. 

y*  41)  suggests  watehing  the  ratlins  of  the 

rigging  come  down  te  the  horizon  as  a 

MBASUREMENT  OF  WAVES  AT  SEA.  ^^^^  ^^^  fairly  cortect  wav  of  measuring 

This  is  a  thing  which  has  seldom  been  ^^^  ^P^-  Th®  motion  of  the  mast  heads 
done  with  any  aegree  of  accuracy.  Not  relatively  te  the  stars,  may  be  used  in  the 
only  is  the  vessel  moving,  but  the  appa-  same  way.  .  -  .--  .  , 
rent  direction  of  gravity  is  not  the  true  ^  Normand,  Jr.,  of  Havre,  has  mvented 
one.  The  result  is,  that  the  difference  of  a  very  ingenious  clinometer  suspended  on 
direction  between  the  tangents  to  two  gimbals,  like  a  chronometer,  m  such  a 
waves  from  a  point  a  little  behind  the  way  as  to  be  as  little  as  possible  influenced 
spectator  is  generally  taken  for  the  ap-  ^7  *^®  ship's  motion.*  We  do  not  con- 
parent  angidar  height.  This  may  evi-  aider  that  any  instrument  depending  upon 
dently  be  far  in  excess  of  the  true  appa-  gravitetion  is  to  be  relied  upon  at  sea,  and 
rent  height.*  w®  hsLYe  been  informed  that  M.  Normand 

Admiral  Paris  has  invented  a  self-re-  himself  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  his  in- 
cording  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  strument. 

measuring  both  the  height  and  form  of  Apart  from  observations  depending  up- 

waves.  A  description  of  this  will  be  found  ^n  the  stars,  or  actual  sea  horizon,  the 

in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Institution  only  instrument  that  can  be  relied  upon 

of  Naval  Architects,"  voL  viii.,  1867,  p.  as  giving  an  invariable  plane  is  of  the 

279.    It  is  unfortunately  a  differential  in-  gyroscope  class.    A  modification  of  Fou- 

strument,  without  any  means  of  getting  a  vault's  gyroscope  was  tried  in  the  North 

good  datum  line.    It  appears  to  be  much  Sea  in  1869,  by  Professor  C.  Piazzi  Smyth, 

better  adapted  for  getting  approximate  ^^^  g*7®  ^^  account  of  the  instrument 

profiles  of  complex  waves  than  for  ob-  *P^  ^^  ^^  performance  in  the  "  Transac- 

taininff  accurate  measurements  of  simple  ^^^^^  ^^  ^h®  Institution  of  Naval  Archi- 

ones.  tects"  for  1863,  p.  118. 

Observations  on  the  lengths  of  waves  An  instrument  upon  the  same  rotatory 

present  much  less  difficulty  ;  a  float  sunk  principle,  but  self-recording,  has  been  in- 

so  as  not  to  cateh  the  wind  (such  as  a  vented  by  Admiral  Paris,  Hydrographer 

bottle),  and  observed  from  a  consider-  ^^  ^^  French  Imperial  Navy. ,  It  consists 

able  height,  will  give  the  periodic  time  ^^  »  spinning  top,  with  its  point  of  sup- 

with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  and  the  P^^  above  its  centre  of  gravity.    It  spins 

length  may  be  inferred  from  the  period.  ^^  ^^  agate  cup,  and  the  top  of  the  roin- 

General  observations  upon  wavesf  are  ^®  carries  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  which 

not  in  point    The  object  in  the  present  '^arks  a  paper  band,  driven  by  clockwork, 

case  is  to  ascertain  what  the  particular  J^^  passing  through  bent  guides  so  as  to 

wavos  are  in  which  the  ship's  rolling  is  ^®ep  clos«  ^}^^  penciL    It  is  described, 

being  observed.  *^^  some  of  its  curves  copied,  in  the 

"  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Nav^ 

Architects,"  voL  viii.,  for  1867. 

•  See  Mr.  Bankine's  remarlw  in  the  "Tranmuv  What  these  instruments  really  ffive.  is 

tions  of  the  Institutioxi  of  Naval  Architects,  **  vol *^  ^    ^ 

^•'  P  •  See  "  Traneactioiui  of  the  Iiwtitution  of  Kayal 

t  Although  very  desirable  for  other  reasons.         Architects**  for  1866,  p.  187. 
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the  deTiation  from  an  nndetermined  di- 
rection. They  therefore  give  the  time  of 
rolling  or  pitching,  and  of  any  intermedi- 
ate oscillation  of  a  periodic  character,  and 
the  amphtade  of  deviation  from  the  mean 
line  ;  but  they  evidently  would  not  dis- 
close any  steady  inclination  to  which  the 
rolling  might  be  superadded. 

The  gyroscope  or  top  will,  of  course, 
have  its  own  proper  oscillatory  revolution, 
which,  however,  soon  spins  out,  on  the 
same  principle  that  a  pegtop  "  sleepa" 

On  the  whole,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  room  for  improvement  in  Admi- 
ral Faris's  instrument,  unless,  perhaps,  in 
diminishing  the  atmospheric  resistance. 
Possibly,  also,  provision  might  be  made 
for  adjusting  the  point  of  support  to  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

BECOMMENDATION    OF   EXPSBIMXMTS   OK 

BOLUNO. 

The  mathematical  theoiy  of  rolling  is 
very  far  from  easy,  and  leads  to  equations 
of  which  there  is  no  known  solution.  The 
time  of  a  common  pendulum,  for  instance, 
depends  upon  an  elliptic  integral,  and,  be- 
yond the  degree  of  complexity  involved  in 
such  a  junction,  mathematics  are  in  the 
condition  of  undeared  ground.  Accord- 
ingly, while  it  is  possible  to  give  a  rational 
account  of  the  immediate  gross  results  of 
a  compound  oscillation,  these  results  can- 
not be  expressed  or  measured  with  the 
requisite  combination  of  generality  and 
accuracy.  In  order  to  treat  them  we  are 
obliged  to  introduce  simplifying  supposi- 
tions, which  do  not  necessarily  belong  to 
our  problem — as,  for  instance,  isochro- 
nism — or,  the  neglect  of  certain  elements 
of  resistance,  or  the  grouping  of  others. 

Now,  when  this  occurs  wiu  any  branch 
of  practical  knowledge,  the  proper  mode 
of  applying  mathematical  investigation  is 
to  start,  not  from  the  known  principles  of 
general  mechanics,  but  from  an  advanced 
base  of  observations  peculiar  to  the  sci- 
ence itself.  In  hydrodynamics,  between 
minuteness  and  number,  the  ultimate 
molecular  unit  escapes  our  notice,  and  we 
are  only  able  to  observe  effects  in  the 
gross;  being  thereby  driven  to  a  certain 
want  of  detail,  both  of  observation  and  of 
reasoning,  which  allows  us  to  thrust  our 
conclusions  only  when  they  have  been 
made  to  rest  on  a  broad  experimental 
foundation.  Whether  we  regard  the  the- 
ory of  the  propulsion  of  ships,  or  that  of 


their  rolling,  our  analysis  has  assuredly 
been  pushed  quite  to  the  extreme  verge 
to  which  general  reasoning  can  be  trusted; 
and  a  largely  increased  extent  of  exact 
observation  ought  to  precede  further  at- 
tempts at  inductive  reasoning  on  these 
subjects.  We  have  many  exact  experi- 
ments on  propulsion,  although  from  the 
complicated  character  of  the  phenomena 
involved,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the 
issues;  and  this  will  probably  not  be  set 
right  without  further  special  investigation. 
With  regard  to  rolling,  however,  we  have 
much  vague  observation,  and  but  little 
exact  knowledge  derived  from  experi- 
ment. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  one  published 
experiment  on  the  rolling  of  ships  in 
waves,  in  which  the  details  necessary  to 
make  any  mathematical  use  of  the  results 
are  supplied.  The  data  required  are,  as  a 
minimum  for  each  case  : 

1.  A  draught  of  the  ship  and  her  calcu- 
lated elements. 

2.  The  position  of  her  centre  of  gravity. 

3.  Her  periodic  time  in  still  water. 

4.  The  condition  of  her  wet  surface. 
6.  The  extent  and  period  of  her  rolL 

6.  Was  the  rolling  simple,  or  mixed  with 
pitching  ? 

7.  The  height,  length,  and  period  of  the 
waves  in  which  she  was  rolling. 

8.  Were  these  waves  simple  ? 

9.  What  alterations  have  been  made  in 
her  displacement,  her  trim,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  her  weights,  as  regards  both  cen- 
tre of  gravity  and  moment  of  inertia  pre- 
viously to  the  trial  ? 

10.  Force  and  direction  of  wind,  and 
condition  of  ship  as  regards  resistance 
to  it. 

11.  Full  details  as  to  the  manner  in 
which,  and  the  instruments  or  calcula- 
tions by  which,  these  data  have  been  ascer- 
tained. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  for  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  subject,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  these  things  should  be  as- 
certained witii  care  for  a  large  number  of 
ships  of  various  classes,  and  under  very 
varied  conditions.  But  this  is  too  much 
to  expect  to  get  done,  although  we  think 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  other  large  shipowners  to  keep 
in  view  as  an  ultimate  object.  Meanwhile, 
we  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  experi- 
mental aid  to  science,  if  these  things  could 
be  accurately  setUed  for  even  two  or  three 
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fillips,  under  different  circumstances  of 
weather,  and  different  arrangements  of 
weight,  both  in  amount  and  distribution. 

Similar  experiments  should  also  be  made 
with  reference  to  pitching. 

The  trials  should  be  made  with  sails 
furled,  and  as  little  disturbance  from 
headway  as  possible.  We  have  every 
wish  to  have  parallel  experiments,  tried 
under  any  possible  conditions  of  sail  and 
propulsion;  and  if  it  may  be  done,  on  the 
same  ships,  consecutively  with  the  sim- 
pler experiments.  But  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  data  are  already  sufficiently  com- 
plex at  the  best,  and  that  they  must  be 
used  clear  of  headway  and  leeway  before 
they  can  be  discussed  with  reference  to 
these. 

No  experiments  are  of  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inductive  reasoning,  in  which  any 
one  of  the  data  mentioned  above  is 
wanting. 

We  think  the  Government  might  fairly 
be  asked  to  institute  such  a  set  of  calcu- 
lations and  experiments.  We  cannot  find 
that  the  exact  information  which  we  have 
suggested  is  in  existence  anywhere.  We 
are  certain  that  it  has  not  been  published 
in  any  available  form  ;  and  we  have  rea- 
son to  beheve  that  the  knowledge  is  quite 
as  much  needed  and  desired  by  the  gen- 
tlemen responsible  for  the  construction  of 
the  navy,  as  by  merchant  builders,  or  by 
students  of  theory. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  dep- 
utation previously  mentioned  with  refer- 
ence to  the  experiments  on  resistance,  be 
also  instructed  to  urge  upon  the  Admi- 
ralty the  importance,  both  practical  and 
theoretical,  of  instituting  such  a  set  of  ex- 
periments, of  providing  suitable  instru- 
ments for  recording  exact  observations, 
and  of  publishing  the  results.  We  also 
recommend  the  appointment  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Association,  of  a  committee  of 
three  members,  to  confer  with  the  officers 
of  the  Admiralty  as  to  the  drawing  up  of 
detailed  instructions  for  conducting  these 
experiments ;  and  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  the  event  of  their  assenting 
to  the  proposals,  be  requested  to  nomi- 
nate a  committee  named  by  the  Associa- 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  recom- 
mend that  this  report  be  officially  commu- 
nicated to  the  Councils  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Instil  ution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  the  Institution  of 


Engineers  in  Scotland,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  those  bodies  sought,  both  in  ap- 
plying to  the  Government,  and  in  making 
known  among  shipbuilders  and  other  per- 
sons connected  with  naval  architecture,  as 
well  what  is  the  state  of  our  existing  knowl- 
edge, as  what  are  the  immediat3  deside- 
rata for  its  extension. 


AN  Earthquake-Proof  Church.  —  The 
people  of  California,  since  the  earth- 
quakes of  1869,  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
curring shocks,  and,  as  an  indication  of 
this  wholesome  fear  and  a  desire  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  life,  we  have  intelligence  from 
San  Francisco  that  the  Boman  Catholics 
are  building  there  an  "  earthquake-proof 
church."  This  edifice-St.  Patrick's  Church 
— is  built  on  a  plan  to  prevent  loss  of  life 
in  the  event  of  the  shaking  down  of  the 
walls.  The  side  walls  above  the  basement 
are  only  30  ft.  high.  At  this  height,  a 
roof  rises,  which,  with  the  main  roof,  is 
supported  independently  of  the  walls  by 
two  rows  of  pillars  inside  of  them.  Both 
roofs  are  firmly  bound  to  the  pillars,  and 
the  pillars  are  fastened  together  by  iron 
cross-beams,  secured  with  heavy  iron 
bolts,  forming  a  network  of  great  strength. 
The  theory  of  the  plan  of  construction  is, 
that  should  the  pillars  be  shaken  down, 
the  roof  would  be  launched  off  outside 
the  walls,  instead  of  falling  inside,  thus 
giving  a  chance  of  escape  from  the  ruins. 
In  thus  falling  the  roof  would  be  carried 
aside  a  distance  of  80  ft.,  the  length  of 
the  pillars. — Scientific  Journal. 


THE  Mouth  op  the  Mississippi. — ^The  re- 
port submitted  by  the  Engineer  De- 
partment, on  the  work  of  deepening  the 
passes  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  shows  that  Pass  a  TOutre,  the 
one  selected  for  improvement,  has  been 
deepened  from  11  to  17  ft,  the  channel 
being  175  ft  wide.  The  current,  however, 
will  soon  reduce  it  to  its  former  condition 
if  the  labor  upon  it  is  relaxed.  The  dig- 
ging is  done  by  a  dredge-boat,  constructed 
especially  for  the  purpose,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $300,000.  In  order  to  keep  open 
two  channels,  the  building  of  two  more 
dredges  is  recommended,  after  which  the 
annual  cost  of  keeping  the  channels  open 
would  be  about  $200,000.— T^  Engineer- 
ing  and  Mining  Journal. 
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THE  KING'S  COLLEGE  GIRDERS. 


From  '*  Engineering.'' 


If  any  justification  of  this  recurrence  to 
the  somewhat  stale  subject  of  the  failure 
of  the  cast-iron  girders  crossing  to  the 
King's  College  dining  hall  is  considered 
necessary,  it  will  be  found  in  the  univer- 
sally accepted  engineer's  axiom, that  failure 
is  more  instructive  than  success.  The 
lesson  afforded  by  a  failure,  however,  is 
entirely  lost  if  a  false  deduction  is  allowed 
to  pass  current;  and  for  that  reason  we 
consider  it  advisable  to  recapitulate  some 
of  the  conclusions  advanced  in  our  pages 
immediatelv  after  the  fall  of  the  girders 
under  consideration. 

Our  American  cousins  discuss  the  en- 
gineering questions  arising  in  their  father- 
land on  this  side  of  the  globe,  with  as  livelv 
a  degree  of  personal  interest  as  English 
engineers  themselves.  For  their  facts  they 
are  necessarily  dependent  upon  our  tech- 
nical journals,  and  this  condition  should 
afford  an  additional  incentive  to  exactness 
and  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
framers  of  reports  in  those  journals.  Had 
this  responsibility  been  properly  appre- 
ciated by  all  of  our  architectural  and  en- 
gineering authorities,  our  Transatlantic 
contemporary,  the  **  Scientific  Ajnerican," 
would  not  have  perpetrated  the  anomaly 
of  making  the  failure  of  a  rotten  cast-iron 
girder  at  King's  College,  the  text  of  a 
leading  article  entitled,  **  Pumping  Down 
Buildmgs." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  "  pump 
down"  buildings  founded  upon  certain 
special  and  treacherous  geological  forma- 
tions; but  it  is  certainly  a  catastrophe 
which  has  never  befallen  the  dwellers  in 
the  valley  of  old  Father  Thames.  Under- 
ground railways  have  tapped  the  gravel 
overlaying  the  London  clay,  in  every 
direction,  and  for  many  miles.  The  trench- 
es for  these  railways  constituted  in  effect 
so  many  huge  wells,  the  bottoms  of  which 
were  sunk  some  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  below  the 
level  at  which  the  water  stands  in  the  sur- 
rounding gravel  basin.  To  keep  these 
trenches  dry  during  the  construction  of 
the  works,  it  was  necessary  to  sink  sumphs 
some  10  ft  deeper  still,  and  from  each  of 
these  numerous  sumphs  vast  volumes  of 
water,  clear  as  from  any  spring,  were  eject- 
ed day  and  night  by  powerful  pumps. 
All  this  has  been  done  through  the  most 


thickly  built  city  in  the  world,  where  pon- 
derous and  lofty  buildings,  in  many  in- 
stances old  and  shaky,  extend  to  within  5 
ft.  of  the  edge  of  the  trench,  and  in  no 
single  instance  has  any  building  been 
"pumped  down,"  although  some  20  ft  of 
the  sand  and  gravel  immediately  under 
the  foundations  have  been  completely 
cleared  of  water. 

We  do  hope,  therefore,  that  we  have 
heard  the  last  of  the  King's  College  gird- 
ers being  "pumped  down."  Had  there 
been  any  difficulty  in  making  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  the  case,  such  an  error  would 
perhaps  have  been  venial;  but  under  the 
actual  circumstances  it  is  inexcusable. 
The  true  cause  of  the  accident  was  clearly 
demonstrated  in  our  first  article  on  the 
subject  ("Engineering,"  vol.  viii.,  p.  393), 
which  was  written  after  a  careful  iuspec- 
tion  of  the  broken  girders.  As  some  re- 
cent tests  of  the  girders  have  exactly  cor- 
roborated the  deductions  then  made,  we 
may  usefully  recapitulate  our  summing-up, 
which  was  as  follows: 

"  The  simple  facts  of  the  case  are  that 
the  girders  were  carrying  two-thirds  of 
their  calculated  breaking  weight,  and 
probably  would  be  carrying  the  same  at 
the  present  time,  had  not  &e  presence  of 
some  extensive  flaws  in  one  of  the  girders 
at  a  point  3  ft  from  the  support  induced 
failure  at  that  relatively  little  strained 
portion  of  the  girder.  The  fall  of  one 
girder  was  of  course  followed  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole.  We  leave  our 
architectural  and  building  friends  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions." 

We  will  now  see  if  any  additional  light 
has  been  throvrn  upon  the  question  by  the 
results  of  the  testing  of  one  of  the  King's 
College  girders,  of  slightly  different  dimen- 
sions to  the  original  broken  girder  consid- 
ered in  our  article.  The  calculated 
strength  of  the  girder  as  there  given,  re- 
duced to  the  equivalent  breaking  weight 
apphed  at  the  centre,  is  32.2  tons  at  the 
span  of  19  ft  Now  the  girder  actually 
tested  was  20  in.  deep,  whilst  the  one  whicn 
first  failed  was  but  18  in.  If  the  girders 
were  in  other  respects  similar,  this  in- 
crease of  -^th  in  the  depth  would  augment 
the  transverse  strength  of  the  girder  by 
the  slightly  increased  fraction  -^th.    But 
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the  thickness  of  the  bottom  flange  was  1| 
in.  instead  of  1|  in. ;  consequently  there 
would  be  due  to  the  second  girder  a  fur- 
ther increase  of  i^s^th  in  the  resistance. 
Again,  the  latter  girder  was  tested  at  a 
span  of  18  ft.,  whilst  the  actual  span  of 
the  original  girder  was  19  ft.,  and  the  cor- 
responding breaking  weight  at  the  centre 
would,  of  course,  be  greater  in  the  inverse 
raiio  of  the  span,  which  gives  us  another 
increment  of  i^th.  The  calculated  break- 
ing weight  at  the  centre  of  tihe  girder 
actually  tested,  assuming  the  quality  of 
metal  to  be  the  same  as  i£at  taken  in  the 
instance  of  the  girder  referred  to  in  our 
first  article,  would  be  greater,  by  the  sum 
of  the  several  fractions  enumerated,  or 
•j^yths.  Now,  ^^ihs  of  32.2  tons,  the 
calculated  breaking  weight  of  the  girder 
which  caused  the  catastrophe  at  King's 
College,  is  equal  to  8.3  tons;  consequently, 
the  ultimate  load  which  the  girder  actual- 


ly tested  might  have  been  expected  to 
sustain  would  be  40.&tons.  As  the  girder 
failed  under  a  stress  of  40.9  tons,  no  de- 
monstration is  required  to  convince  any 
one  that  the  result  of  this  recent  experi- 
ment does  not  afford  any  information 
which  was  not  confidentlv  advanced  by 
us  in  our  article  of  the  lOtn  of  December 
last 

The  fact  that  the  girders  over  the  di- 
nin^-hall  had,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  been 
subjected  to  a  constant  stress  amounting 
to  f  ds  of  the  breaking  load,  mxust  now  be 
considered  as  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically demonstrated.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  unnecessary  a^^ain  to  open  the  question; 
and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  congratulate 
the  College  authorities  upon  the  oppor- 
tuneness of  the  moment  at  which  the  ac- 
cident occurred,  and  to  express  our  ear- 
nest hope  that  we  have  heard  the  last  of 
''pumping  down  buildings." 


A  NEW  WATEE  METEB. 


From  <*  TlM  Practical  Mechanic'i  Journal." 


This  invention  relates  to  a  peculiar  con- 
struction, arrangement,  and  combination 
of  apparatus  for  measuring  liquids  and  for 
registering  the  quantity  measured,  and 
consists  in  combining  one  or  more  hori- 
zontal cylinders  of  any  known  capacity 
provided  with  pistons  and  rods  working 
through  stuffing  boxes  with  self-acting  in- 
let and  outlet  valves  and  self-acting  slide 
valve  for  directing  the  flow  of  the  water 
to  each  end  of  the  measuring  cylinder  or 
cylinders  alternately.  According  to  one 
arrangement  the  patentee  fixes  to  the 
outer  ends  of  the  measuring  cylinders  a 
cylindrical  valve  case,  having  two  lateral 
openings  communicating  through  the  end 
of  the  measuring  cylinder  with  the  inte- 
rior thereof.  In  each  of  these  valve  cases 
work  two  piston  valves,  so  disposed  that, 
when  one  of  the  openings,  say  the  inlet,  is 
open  to  the  cylinder,  the  other  or  outlet 
shall  be  closed,  and  vice  versa.  The  spin- 
dles of  these  piston  valves  may  be  con- 
nected together  by  an  oscillating  beam  or 
le/er,  which  causes  one  pair  of  piston 
valves  to  descend  when  the  other  is  ascend- 
ing, the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  inlet 
pipe  leading  to  the  cylindrical  valve  cases 
alone  serving  to  work  the  valves.  In 
order  to  direct  the  flow  of  water  into  the 


opposite  ends  of  the  measuring  cylinder 
or  cylinders  alternately,  he  adapts  a  suit- 
able valve  or  valves  to  the  inlet  pipe  or 
pipes,  which  valves  he  works  by  the  aid  of 
a  weighted  lever  acted  upon  by  a  mov- 
able or  fixed  arm  or  projection  at  each 
stroke,  so  as  to  cause  the  weighted  lever 
by  its  impulse  to  change  suddenly  the  posi- 
tion of  the  slide  or  other  valve  or  valves. 
The  counting  or  registering  mechan- 
ism may  be  worked  by  a  pinion  gearing 
into  rack-teeth  formed  on  the  measuring 
piston-rod,  or  by  any  other  suitable  me- 
chanical contrivance  for  transmitting  mo- 
tion from  such  rod.  The  whole  is  endos- 
ed  in  a  suitable  framework  or  casing. 

The  engraving  represents  a  longitudi- 
nal section  of  an  arrangement  where- 
in a  single  measuring  cylinder  only  is 
employed  in  lieu  of  two,  as  in  the  first  de- 
scribed arrangement,  a  is  the  measuring 
cylinder,  b  the  piston  working  therein,  and 
0  the  piston-rod  provided  with  a  cross 
head  which  slides  idong  the  guide  rods  c'. 
This  rod  o  carries  a  rack  m  for  actuating 
the  counting  mechanism  through  the  pin- 
ion n  on  the  spindle  o. 

This  rod  also  carries  a  pendulous 
weighted  leveri,  having  a  bob  weight  l  on 
its  lower  extremity,  which  actuates  the 
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inlet  Talvee  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
explained  ;  «  ajid  /  aro  apertures  made, 
one  in  each  end  of  the  measuring  cylinder 
A,  such  apertures  communicating  respec- 
Uvely  with  the  branch  pipea  n  d',  which 
oommunicate  with  the  opposite  ends  re- 
spectively of  the  inlet  pipe  g.  Other 
openings  in  this  inlet  pipe  communicate 
with  the  outlet  pipe  o,  and  all  these  open- 
ings are  alternately  opened  and  closed  as 
required,  by  the  piston-valves  g  g'  car- 
ried   by  the    one-valve    spindle    h.      To 


the  outer  end  of  this  valve  spindle  there  is 
attached  n  slotted  frame  k,  guided  in  its 
longitudinal  movement  by  the  fised  guide 
k'  ;  p  is  a  fised  projection  over  which  the 
lower  end  of  the  weighted  lever  i  is  drawn 
at  each  stroke  of  the  piston  s.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  end  of  the  lever  i  from 
leaving  the  slot  in  the  piece  k  when  ele- 
vated, by  passing  over  the  projection  p, 
the  slides  of  the  slotted  piece  are  raised 
slightly,  as  at  p.  The  engraving  repre- 
Btnts  the  water  as  entering  the  cylinder  4 


from  the  inlet  pipe  a  by  the  inlet  aperture 
'",  the  valve  g'  being  in  such  a  position  as 
to  close  the  communication  at  that  end 
with  the  outlet  pipe  o,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  water  is  being  expelled  from  the 
Opposite  end  of  the  cylinder  through  the 
aperture  e,  into  the  outlet  pipeo,  the  valve 
g  being  in  such  a  position  as  to  bring  the 
outlet  pipe  into  direct  communication  with 
the  interior  of  the  measuring  cylinder 
just  before  the  piston  completes  its  stroke 
in  either  direction  ;  the  tail  of  the  weight- 
ed lever  i  slips  oEF  the  projection  v,  and  the 
weight  L  causes  the  lever  to  strike  against 
one  end  or  the  other  of  the  slotted  piece 
k,  thereby  suddenly  reversing  the  positions 
of  the  two  valves  g  g' ;  when  the  opera- 
tions obove  described  are  repeated,  and 
tlie  wat«r  is  admitted  to  the  reverse  end 
of  the  measuring  cylinder  and  soon,  each 
alternate  stroke  being  duly  counted  by 
the  connting  mechanism. 


BKrssELS  is  advocated  by  the  merchan 
of  Berlin  as  a  favorable  place  for  b 
annnul  international  exhibition. 


IN  the  manufacture  of  .juirk-iih-er  bottles, 
a  circular  disc  of  wrought-iron  is,  by  s 
stamping  process,  graduaUj  brought  into 
the  shape  of  a  cylmder,  open  at  one  end 
libe  a  glass  tumbler.  It  is  then  put  upon 
the  end  of  a  steel  pin  or  mandrel,  and  by 
mechanical  pressure  is  pushed  through  a 
hole,  which  hole  is  smaller  than  its  own 
dimension,  thereby  reducing  its  esterior 
diameter,  and  at  fJie  same  tune  drawing, 
or  rather  pushing,  the  iron  over  the  man- 
drel in  the  same  manner  as  a  piece  of  dough 
could  be  drawn  over  the  finger  to  fit  hke 
a  glove.  This  process  is  repeated  through 
a  succession  of  smaller  and  smaller  holes, 
one  after  the  other,  until  at  length  it  be- 
comes a  loug  cylinder.  The  neck  of  the 
bottle  is  formed  by  a  repeated  pressing 
and  twisting  at  the  open  end  into  a  conical 
die,  by  which  means  it  is  gradually  brought 
to  the  proper  form.  A  screw  is  afterwards 
formed  for  the  stopper  by  the  ordinary 
means. — Scientific  Jwrnal. 


THE   city  of    Rotterdam   is   to  have   ft 
bridge  over  the  river  Meuse,  1,500  ft. 
long. 
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WHO  INVENTED  THE  STEAMBOAT? 

From  "The  Iron  Age." 


The  question  of  who  invented  the  steam- 
boat could  be  correctly  answered  only  by 
eniimerating  several  projectors  whose 
efforts  succeeded  each  other  during  a 
period  of  three-fourths  of  a  century.  The 
propulsion  of  boats  by  paddle-wheels  is 
said,  indeed,  to  date  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  but  precisely  in  what  way 
they  applied  the  power  is  not  known.  As 
long  ago  as  1682  Prince  Bupert^  the 
courtly  mechanician  of  the  heyday  of  the 
Stuarts,  propelled  his  barge  in  this  way. 
In  1726,  one  Dr.  Allen,  printed  a  pam- 
phlet in  London,  in  which  he  proposed  to 
urge  a  vessel  forward  hj  a  jet  of  air  or 
water  ejected  from  a  pipe  at  the  stem. 
He  thought  that  by  using  steam-power 
he  could  make  3  miles  an  hour  in  this 
way.  In  1737»  Jonathan  Hulls  published 
his  invention,  which  may  be  considered 
the  archetype  of  the  modem  steamboat. 
It  had  a  paddle-wheel  arranged  at  t£e 
stern,  and  worked  by  a  steam-engine ; 
but  instead  of  the  craiik,  the  application 
of  which  to  the  steam-engine  nad  not 
then  been  invented,  Hulls  employed  a 
complicated  set  of  devices  for  giving 
motion  to  the  wheel.  After  this  there 
was  little  or  nothing  suggested  in  the 
line  of  steam  propulsion  until  1782,  when 
the  Marquis  de  Jeoffroy  tried  a  steamer 
on  the  river  Loire  in  France.  Instead 
of  a  paddle-wheel,  ho  had  the  paddles 
arranged  upon  an  endless  belt  that  tra- 
versed 2  supporting  pulleys,  but  the  ap- 
paratus was  not  successful  Two  years 
later,  James  Rumsey  commenced  experi- 
ments with  a  boat  80  ft.  long,  in  which 
an  engine  worked  a  vertical  pump  that 
drew  in  water  at  the  bow  and  ejected  it 
at  the  stem.  The  reaction  of  the  effluent 
water  moved  the  vessel  along  at  the  rate 
of  4  miles  an  hour.  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  revival  in  some  sort  of  Allen's 

Elan  ;  and  substantially  the  same  system 
as  been  frequently  re-invented  since,  a 
recent  and  notable  example  of  these  jet 
propellers  being  found  in  the  English 
vessel,  the  Water  WUch.  In  1786  John 
Fitch  made  public  his  project  of  moving 
vessels  against  wind  and  tide  by  fitting 
them  with  vibratory  paddles  worked  by 
steam-power.  There  were  12  paddles,  6 
on  each  side  of  the  boat,  one-half  of  those 


!  on  either  side  working  alternately  with 
'  the  other  half  of  the  number.     The  pad- 
I  dies  were  designed  to  have  a  stroke  of  5| 
I  ft.,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  plan 
,  was  ever  subjected  to  actual  trial.  Fitch, 
however,  did  not  rest  contented  with  this 
plan,   else    he    would  never    have  been 
heard  of  afterward,  but  was  also  the  in- 
ventor of  a  screw  propeller,  and  also  of 
tiie   combination  in  one  vessel   of   the 
screw  and  side-wheels — ^the  principle  of 

K>pulsion  adopted  in  the  Oretd  Eastern. 
e  screw-propeller,and  mode  of  using  it  in 
connection  witn  paddle-wheels,  was  shown 
by  experiments  in  1796,  or  1797»  on  the 
Collect  pond,  a  sheet  of  water  that  in 
those  days  rippled  where  the  grim  Egypt 
pile,  the  New  York  cily  "  Tombs,"  now 
stands.  The  vessel  is  described  as  a  com- 
mon boat,  18  ft  longand  6  ft.  wide,  and 
steered  at  the  bow.  The  steam  boiler  was 
constituted  by  a  12  gaL  iron  pot,  with  a 
lid  made  of  a  piece  of  plank  firmly  fast- 
ened down.  The  engine  had  2  wooden 
cylinders,  and  the  mechanical  appliances 
for  working  the  screw  and  paddle-wheels, 
although  rude,  were  arranged  with  such 
effect  that  a  speed  of  6  miles  an  hour  is 
said  to  have  been  obtained.  The  in- 
ventor, however,  was  too  poor  to  con- 
tinue his  experiments,  and  too  impatient 
of  argument  and  contradiction  to  interest 
the  incredulous  moneyed  men  of  the  day 
in  his  enterprise.  The  boat,  with  a  part 
of  its  machinery,  was  drawn  up  and  left 
on  the  shore  of  the  pond,  and,  piece  by 
piece,  this  type  of  the  future  steam  vessel 
fell  to  decay,  and  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  gathered  up  its  fragments 
and  carried  them  home  for  kindling  wood. 
A  few  years  later.  Fitch,  a  broken  and 
embittered  old  man,  with  feeble  health 
and  ruined  fortunes,  poisoned  himself 
with  opium,  and  was  buried  in  Bardstown, 
Ky.  To  this  day  no  monument  or  head- 
stone marks  his  resting  place,  but  the  ful- 
filment of  his  prophecies  are  shown 
wherever  the  steam-whistle  sounds  over 
the  placid  waters  of  rivers,  or  the  torbn- 
bulent  foaming  of  the  sea. 

While  Fitch  and  Rumsey  were  thus  ex- 
perimenting with  steam  propulsion,  others 
were  making  trials  in  the  same  direction 
with  more  or  less  success.    As  an  illns- 
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tration  of  the  blunders  that  even  truly 
great  men  will  sometimes  make,  it  may 
be  noticed  that  about  the  year  1786,  Dr. 
Franklin  proposed  to  propel  vessels  by 
the  direct  action  of  steam  upon  the  water, 
which  was,  of  course,  found  to  be  utterly 
out  of  the  question.  About  the  same 
time,  Oliver  Evans  advocated  the  employ- 
ment of  paddle-wheels,  and  a  boat  was 
run  for  a  short  time  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Bordentown,  but  no  details  of 
its  means  of  propulsion  have  been  hand- 
ed down.  In  1787,  Mr.  Patrick  Miller, 
of  Dalswinton,  in  Scotland,  made  a  double 
vessel,  moved  by  a  paddle-wheel  in  the 
stem,  and  two  years  after  constructed 
another  60  ft  long,  that  went  at  the  rate 
of  7  miles  an  hour,  but  proved  too  weak 
to  bear  the  action  of  the  machinery.  It 
is  said  that  these  experiments  cost  Miller 
upward  of  $150,000,  for  which  he  received 
no  return  whatever,  A  dozen  years  after- 
ward, WiUiam  Symington,  who  had  made 
the  steam-engines  for  Miller's  boats,  in- 
duced Lord  Dundas  to  build  a  steam 
vessel  for  towing  craft  on  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  CanaL  This,  the  Charlotte  Dundas, 
dragged  along  2  sloops  of  70  tons  bur- 
den each,  against  a  strong  head-wind,  at 
a  speed  of  3^  miles  an  hour.  The  own- 
ers of  the  canal,  however,  refused  to  use 
this  means  of  towing  because  of  the  lia- 
bility of  injuring  the  banks  by  the  undu- 
lations of  the  water — the  principal  reason 
to  this  day  why  steam  has  not  been  ap- 
plied in  canal  propulsion.  From  this 
time  forward  steam  navigation  began  to 
assume  a  more  promising  aspect  and 
more  tangible  shape.  In  1804  John 
Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  had  a  boat  24 
ft  long  fitted  with  a  paddle-wheel  at  the 
stern,  which,  for  short  distances,  made  8 
miles  an  hour.  The  greatest  benefit,  how- 
ever, conferred  by  Stevens  upon  the  en- 
gineering world  was  in  the  invention  of 
the  tubular  boiler — a  principle  of  con- 
struction that  has  worked  wonders  in 
steam-generators  for  all  purposes. 

We  now  come  to  the  efforts  of  Robert 
Fulton,  a  man  who  possessed  business 
talent,  and  the  faculty  of  mastering  the 
details  of  whatever  he  undertook,  in  a  no 
less  degree  than  inventive  skill.  He  left 
Philadelphia  in  1786,  and  went  to  London, 
where,  as  early  as  1793,  he  communicated 
with  Earl  Stanhope  concerning  steam- 
boats— ^this  nobleman  being  something  of 
an  enthusiast  on  the  subject^  and  having  a 


plan  of  his  own,  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  that  of  the  duck's-foot  propel- 
ler. This  was  simply  a  kind  of  folding 
oar,  which  opened  to  act  against  the 
water  when  pushed  outward,  and  closed 
when  drawn  back  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
After  this,  Fulton  went  to  France,  where 
he  brought  before  Napoleon  a  method 
for  blowing  up  the  English  ships ;  but, 
although  he  made  an  apparatus  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  remain  under  water  for 
a  period  of  4J  hours,  he  did  not  destroy 
a  single  vessel  of  the  enemy.  His  jour- 
ney to  France,  however,  did  him  some 
good,  for  it  was  there  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  Chancellor  Livingston, 
who  furnished  the  funds  by  which  he  was 
finally  enabled  to  put  his  plans  for  steam 
propulsion  into  practice.  Assisted  by 
Livingston,  he,  in  1803,  made  experi- 
ments on  the  river  Seine,  with  a  paddle- 
wheel  boat  60  ft  long.  The  results  were 
so  favorable  that  it  was  concluded  to  at- 
tempt without  delay,  the  introduction  of 
steam  navigation  on  American  waters. 
An  engine  was  ordered  from  the  English 
workshops  of  Boulton  &  Watt,  and  was 
duly  forwarded  to  New  York.  In  1807 
the  Clermont  was  launched  on  the  East 
River,  and  at  once  commenced  running 
on  the  Hudson,  between  New  York  and 
Albany.  Since  then,  until  the  present 
hour,  there  has  not  been  a  single  day 
when  vessels  have  not  been  propelled 
against  wind  and  tide  by  the  power  of 
steam — the  Clermont,  having  been,  if  not 
the  earliest  practical  steam-boat,  at  least 
the  first  steam-vessel  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  regular  trips  between  different 
places. 

• 

JOSEPH  Gltnk,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
power  of  water,  gives  a  description  of 
a  turbine  constructed  by  M.  Foumeyron, 
at  St  Blaise,  in  the  Black  Forest  of  Baden, 
about  the  year  1837,  which  worked  under 
a  head  of  354  ft  ;  its  diameter  was  13  in., 
the  face  of  the  wheel,  or  depth  of  buckets, 
was  .225,  or  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch; 
it  made  from  2,200  to  2,300  revolutions 
per  minute.  This  turbine  drove  a  cotton 
mill  of  8,000  spindles  with  all  the  acces- 
sories. 


AFUBTHEB  improvement  is  contemplated 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  viz.,  the  cross- 
ing of  the  streets  through  iron  galleries, 
either  above  or  below  ground. 
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THE  CORROSION  OF  SHIP-PLATES. 


From  '^AigineerlDg." 


The  application  of  steel  to  the  construc- 
tion of  ships,  which  has  of  late  years  be- 
come one  of  the  recognized  channels  of 
progress  in  marine  enmneering,  has  raised 
many  questions,  and  has  directed  the  at- 
tention of  engineers  and  of  steel-makers 
to  many  points  of  inquiry  which  were  for- 
merly considered  of  minor  importance, 
and  the  investigation  of  which  has  been 
partly,  if  not  entirely,  neglected.  The 
first  argument  in  favor  of  steel,  viz.,  the 
greater  absolute  strength,  was  of  course 
so  obvious  as  to  admit  of  no  discussion; 
but  even  on  this  head  the  question  of 
"brittleness"  was  brought  forward,  and 
not  until  many  thousands  of  tests  and 
trials  had  proved  the  fact  that  steel, 
although  of  greater  tenacity  than  iron, 
can  be  made  of  equal  pliability  and  duc- 
tility as  the  softest  iron,  was  this  objec- 
tion finally  abandoned.  But  this  was 
limited  to  the  property  of  absolute  tensile 
strength.  The  question  remained  open 
whether  the  resistance  of  steel  plates  to 
compression  and  to  buckling  is  in  equal 
proportion  superior  to  that  of  wrought 
iron,  as  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  ten- 
sile strength.  In  this  form  the  question 
was  first  raised  in  the  columns  of  this 
paper  by  Mr.  John  Scott  Russell,  and  a 
series  of  experiments  conducted  by  Sir 
William  Fairbaim,  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  and 
others,  have,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
years,  given  satisfactory  evidence  upon 
this  point.  But  there  still  remain  some 
questions  of  another  character,  which  are 
of  .equal  importance  as  affecting  the  dura- 
bility of  the  materials  employed  in  ship- 
building. These  refer  to  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  materials,  viz.,  to  their 
power  of  resisting  corrosion  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to 
the  still  more  powerful  corrosive  action  of 
sea-water.  It  has  been  generallv  admit- 
ted that  the  action  of  diluted  acids,  and 
of  sea-water,  is  more  rapid  upon  steel  than 
upon  wrought  iron  ;  but  a  series  of  ex- 
periments made  by  Mr.  Henry  Bessemer 
some  years  ago,  showed  that  there  was 
an  important  point  in  favor  of  steel,  viz., 
the  uniform  action  of  the  chemicals  upon 
the  whole  exposed  surface  of  the  steel 
plate,  as  compared  with  the  irregular  lo- 
cal corrosion  concentrated  upon  certain 


places  of  the  iron  plate.  Mr.  Bessemer 
immersed  pieces  of  steel  plates  and  of  iron 
plates  in  vessels  which  were  filled  with 
diluted  acids,  and  with  solutions  of  differ- 
ent salts.  From  time  to  time  the  plates 
were  removed  and  examined.  The  action 
of  the  chemicals  upon  the  iron  and  steel 
was  strikingly  different  The  steel  plate 
showed  an  uniform,  close-grained  texture 
all  over  its  surface,  and  under  the  micros- 
cope the  steel  surface  appeared  of  a  homo- 
geneous, crystalline  structure.  In  the 
case  of  the  iron  plate,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  chemical  action  had  made  more  rapid 
progress  at  all  the  minute  fissures  and 
openings  which  represent  the  welds  or 
the  interposed  layers  of  oxides  or  slags 
existing  between  the  individual  crystals  of 
the  wrought  iron ;  and  the  appearance 
even  to  the  naked  eye  showed  that  pecu- 
liar irregularity  of  surface  which  is  fre- 
quentlv  produced  upon  iron  in  the  pro- 
cess of  etching  or  "  damascening."  The 
microscope  still  further  disclosed  that  the 
wrought-iron  surface  was  furrowed  to  a 
greater,  or  less  depth  in  certain  places, 
upon  which  the  chemical  action  seemed  to 
have  concentrated  its  effect,  and  which 
therefore  formed  points  of  weakness,  the 
existence  of  which  in  a  plate  would  be  far 
more  dangerous  than  the  corrosion  of 
steel,  which  spreads  equally  over  the 
whole  surface.  Mr.  Bessemer's  experi- 
ments, however,  did  not  touch  upon  the 
relative  quantity  of  the  corrosive  action 
upon  iron  and  steeL  Upon  this  point 
some  very  interesting  experiments  have 
been  recently  carried  out  in  France  at 
the  works  of  ttie  Terrenoire  Company, 
near  St.  Etienne.  The  Terrenoire  Com- 
pany are  well  known  as  the  first  makers 
of  Bessemer  steel  plates  in  France,  and  in 
consequence  of  tnis  position  the  man- 
agers of  the  Terrenoire  Works  had  more 
than  an  ordinary  interest  in  trying  to  es- 
tablish, by  direct  experiment,  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  corrosive  action  upon 
iron  plates  and  steel  plates  which  .is 
effected  by  sea-water.  These  experiments 
were  made  under  the  direction  of  M.  A. 
Jullien,  the  managing  director  of  the 
company,  by  M.  Jules  Euverte,  the  man- 
ager, and  M.  Paul  Lemonnier,  assistant 
manager  of  the  works.    Samples  of  plates 
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were  cut  to  exactly  similar  dimensionB, 
and  carefully  weighed.  These  samples 
were  plates  of  best  wrought  iron,  of  hard 
Bessemer  steel,  and  of  the  softest  kinds  of 
Bessemer  steel,  particularly  those  qualities 
which  are  made  at  Terrenoire  for  boiler 
plates,  without  spiegeleisen,  by  means  of 
Mr.  Henderson's  weU-known  alloy  of  fer- 
romanganese.  These  samples  were  im- 
mersed in  sea-water,  and  the  effect  of  the 
chemical  action  was  put  to  an  immediate 
quantitative  test  by  means  of  a  galvano- 
meter. The  plate  was  connected  with  one 
of  the  galvanometer  wires,  and  the  other, 
which  carried  a  piece  of  platinum  at  the 
end,  was  immersed  in  the  sea-water  with- 
out touching  the  steel  plate.  This  estab- 
lished a  complete  galvanic  battery,  of 
which  the  plate  imder  test  was  the  only 
variable  element  (since  the  same  galvan- 
ometer and  the  same  platinum  piece  was 
applied  te  each  test  plate).  The  amount 
of  electric  force  which  was  measurable  by 
the  galvanometer  was  therefore  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  chemical 
action  which  teok  place  between  the  sea- 
water  and  the  plate,  and  the  indication  of 
the  galvanometer  gave  therefore  the  exact 
proportionate  amount  of  corrosive  effect 
produced  by  the  sea-water  upon  each  of 
the  plates.  The  experiments  at  Terre- 
noire have  confirmed  the  fact  that  the  cor- 
rosion of  steel  containing  more  than  ^ 
per  cent,  of  carbon  is  more  intense  than 
that  of  wrought-iron,  but  the  corrosion  of 
the  softest  kmds  of  steel  containing  from 
^  per  cent  of  carbon  downward  is  less  than 
that  of  wrought-iron.  In  fact  the  amount 
of  corrosion  of  different  kinds  of  steel 
seems  te  follow  the  exact  proportion  of 
the  percentage  of  carbon  oonteined  in  the 
metaL  The  relative  quantities  as  read  off 
the  galvanometer  when  some  of  the 
most  characteristic  specimens  were  under 
test  were  as  follows  : 

Corrodon  of  steel  containing  1  per  cent 

carbon 80. 

Corrofdon  of  wrought-iron  plate 65. 

Corrosion  of  soft  ^ssemer  steel  plate. .  55. 

The  evidence  of  these  galvanometric 
tests  has  been  still  further  corroborated 
by  keeping  the  different  plates  immersed 
in  sea-water  for  several  months,  and 
ascertaining  the  loss  of  weight  of  the 
plates  regularly  every  week.  The  remilt 
of  this  prolonged  experiment  showed  an 
exact  coincidence  of  the  proportionate 
weights  with  those  indicated  by  the  gal- 


vanometer. The  regularity  is  so  great 
that  the  same  galvanometer  always  indi- 
cates the  same  figures  when  applied  te  the 
plate  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time. 

The  experimente  of  the  Terrenoire 
Works  show  in  a  very  conclusive  manner 
that  soft  steel  plates,  such  as  are  usually 
— and  ought  te  be  always — employed  in 
ship-building,  are  less  liable  te  suffer  from 
the  corrosive  action  of  the  sea-water  than 
iron  plates.  The  advantage  of  the  steel 
plates  previously  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bes- 
semer 18,  therefore,  still  further  enhanced 
by  this  newly  discovered  superior  resist- 
ance te  corrosion,  which  is  a  property  of 
the  softest  kinds  of  steeL 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SoUND  IN  THE  LaKE  TuN- 
NEL  AT  OmoAOO. — The  Eighth  Annual 
Beport  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  of 
the  city  of  Chicago,  in  giving  a  histery  of 
the  lake  tunnel,  says  that  observations  on 
sound  were  frequently  made  during  the 
progress  of  the  work.  The  first  distinct 
notice  of  anything  of  this  kind  was 
when  the  tunnel  had  been  made  100 
yards  from  the.  land  shaft.  Just  above 
the  tunnel  is  the  breakwater  inclosing  the 
inlet  basin.  The  outside  of  the  break- 
water consiste  of  round  piles,  laced  from 
1  to  2  ft.  apart.  The  waves  could 
be  distinctly  heard  in  the  tunnel  below, 
striking  those  piles  through  60  ft  of 
earth.  The  next  observation  was  the 
passing  of  propellers  and  tugs,  when  the 
tunnel  reacned  half  a  mile  or  more  out. 
The  different  noises  made  by  a  vessel  or 
engine  passing  overhead  could  be  heard 
as  distinctly  through  30  te  40  ft  of 
earth  as  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  was  considered  a  matter  of  much  in- 
terest te  determine  how  far  sound  could 
be  heard  through  the  clay.  The  miners 
thought  it  could  not  be  more  than  150  te 
200  ft.  In  order  te  be  ceiiain,  observa- 
tions were  made  when  the  faces  were  800 
ft  apart,  and  sounds  of  blows  of  iron  on 
stene  or  iron  in  the  clay,  but  not  on  the 
clay  itself,  could  be  heard  with  great  dis* 
tinctness.  Whether  the  sounds  passed 
through  800  ft  of  clay,  or  first  through 
80  ft  of  clay,  then  through  800  ft  of  water 
and  then  through  80  ft  of  day,  is  a  ques- 
tion— ^probably  the  latter. 


rPHBRE  are  no  fewer  than  241  Hindoo 
X  temples  and  Mohammedan  mosques  in 
Calcutta  alone. 
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THE  COAL  FIELDS  OF  THE  NORTH  PACIFia 

From  "  The  Mining  Joam&l." 


The  coal  supply,  no  matter  whence  that 
supply  is  derived,  is  a  subject  in  which 
every  one  is  interested,  and  accounts  of 
now  fields,  or  those  with  which  we  are  but 
imperfectly  acquainted,  are  particularly 
acceptable.  For  this  reason  the  paper 
'*  On  the  Geographical  Distribution  and 
Physical  Caracteristics  of  the  Coal  Fields 
of  the  North  Pacific  Coast,"  read  before 
the  Edinburgh  Geological  Society,  fairly 
claims  favorable  mention.  The  position  of 
the  author,  Mr.  Bobert  Brown,  F.  R.  G. 
S.,  as  commander  and  Government  agent 
of  the  first  Vancouver  exploring  expedi- 
tion, is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  value 
of  his  opinion.  He  explains  that  extend- 
ing from  California  to  the  borders  of 
Alaska  are  three  coal  fields,  belonging 
respectively  to  the  Tertiary,  Secondary, 
and  PalsBOzoic  ages,  the  latter  being  situ- 
ated, as  far  as  yet  known,  only  in  the 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  off  the  northern 
coast  of  British  Columbia,  the  exact  age 
being  as  yet  undetermined,  though  the 
coal  is  anthracite,  and  is,  in  all  probabihty. 
Palaeozoic.  The  other  two  coal  fields  are 
situated,  as  regards  each  other,  from 
south  to  north,  in  the  order  of  their  age. 
The  Tertiary  extends  from  Cahfomia 
northward,  and  through  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory,  impinging  on  the 
southern  end  of  Vancouver  Island  and 
British  Columbia,  and  extending,  with 
some  interruptions,  right  across  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  the  Miocene  coals  of  Missouri 
being  apparently  only  a  continuation  of 
these  same  beds.  The  secondary  beds, 
on  the  other  hand,  on  the  North  Pacific 
coast,  are  confined  to  the  Island  of  Van- 
couver, though  in  all  probabihty  they  are 
also  a  continuation  of  the  cretaceous  strata 
of  MissourL 

With  regard  to  the  Tertiary  coals  of  the 
North  Pacific,  Mr.  Brown  states  that  the 
lignitic  beds  are  associated  with  shales 
and  sandstones  alternately,  and  the  con- 
tained fossils  show  it  to  be  of  Miocene  age 
throughout.  The  coal  from  it  is  of  a  very 
uniform  character,  burning  fi'eely,  but 
leaving  behind  much  slag  and  ash;  and  in 
many  cases,  though  giving  out  a  strong 
heat,  unsuitable  for  domestic  purposes, 
on  account  of  its  sulphurous  character. 
It  has,  however,  been  wrought  at  vai'ious 


places  thoughout  its  extent,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent being  mined  for  commercial  purposes 
at  several  locahties — ^Monte  Diabolo,  Cal- 
ifornia; Coose  Bay,  Oregon;  Clallam  Bay, 
opposite  Vancouver  Island;  Bellingham 
Bay,  and  elsewhere.  Regarding  the  qual- 
ity of  the  coal  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
estimate,  from  the  often  very  partial  re- 
ports of  interested  partiea  It  is,  how- 
ever, said  that  the  clean  picked  ooal 
gives  very  httle  ash,  bums  with  a  dear 
bright  flame,  and  gives  out  considerable 
heat  Some  of  the  large  lumps  contain 
veins  of  sand-stone,  varying  from  ^  to  1| 
in.,  and  to  this  poscibly  may  be  attribute 
ed  the  great  amount  of  "  clinker  **  which 
it  forms  on  the  furnace  bars.  It  is  only 
just  to  say  that  all  hitherto  tried  for 
steaming  purposes  has  been  merely  sur- 
face coal,  and,  therefore,  of  iiierior 
quality.  The  coal  itself  is  hard,  giving  a 
brown  lignite-like  appearance  on  being 
scratched,  shining  equal  to  the  appear- 
ance of  anthracite,  and  breaking  in  small 
cubical  fragments. 

The  valley  between  Olympia  and  the 
Columbia  river,  generally  known  as  the 
Cowhtz  Portage,  appears  to  be  a  coal 
basin  to  some  extent  Coal  has  been 
found  not  far  from  the  celebrated  Mound 
Prairie,  about  half-way  over,  and  on  the 
Monticello  and  Columbia  rivers,  but  in 
such  small  quantities  as  hitherto  to  have 
rendered  it  unworthy  of  being  wrought 
If  coal  could  be  found  in  proximity  to  the 
splendid  but  undeveloped  iron  mines  of 
the  Columbia,  the  result  would  be  of  great 
commercial  importance.  Near  the  Squak 
prairie,  25  miles  from  the  village  of  Se- 
attle, coal  is  seen  to  crop  out  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain  in  seams  of  2  or  3  ft.  in 
thickness,  but  as  its  position  would  ren- 
der its  transportation  expensive,  it  creates 
but  httle  interest  On  the  Stoluchwam- 
ish  river,  north-east  of  Seattle,  a  thin 
seam  of  coal  has  been  found,  but  is  not 
wrought  It  is  only  when  we  arrive  at 
Belhngham  Bay,  situated  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  British  boundary  line  (lati- 
tude 49  deg.  north)  that  we  find  the  coal  of 
sufficient  mickness  and  proximity  to  the 
sea  to  render  it  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  mined.  Here  a  company  have 
been  at  work  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
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exp02*t  a  considerable  amount  of  coal  to 
the  San  Francisco  market.  It  is  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  other  tertiary  coals  of  the 
coast,  and  is  generally  mixed  with  a  bet- 
ter class  of  coals  before  being  used.  The 
mines  are  very  full  of  fire-damp,  while  the 
various  mines  of  cretaceous  age  are  en- 
tirely free  from  this. 

The  whole  coast  of  Vancouver  Island, 
on  the  east  coast,  north  of  Chemainos, 
and  round  to  Koskeemo  Sound,  on  the 
westward,  and  for  some  distance  into  the 
interior,  is  bounded  by  a  belt  of  carbo- 
niferous strata,  composed  of  sandstones, 
shales,  and  coarse  gravel-stone  conglome- 
rates, interstratified  with  which  are  beds 
of  coal  of  much  superior  character  to  any 
hitherto  described.  These  beds,  from  the 
fossils  they  contain,  appear  to  be  creta- 
ceous. Everywhere  the  strata  named 
form  a  characteristic  accompaniment  of 
the  coal,  especially  the  coarse  conglomer- 
ate just  named  ;  and  nearly  everywhere  it 
is  underlaid  by  one  or  more  seams  of 
coaL  Hitherto  we  have  only  foimd  it 
cropping  out  at  some  points  of  the  circuit 
named,  though  it  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed yet  to  be  found  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  British  Columbia.  The  wall  of 
the  deep  fiords  indenting  this  part  of  the 
coast  everywhere  are,  however,  in  most 
cases  composed  of  trap  and  other  igneous 
rocks,  and  whatever  sedimentary  rocks 
may  at  one  time  have  reposed  on  their 
flanks  have  now  been  washed  off  by  the 
action  of  denudation. 

The  Nauaimo  coal  is  bright,  tolerably 
hard,  and  not  unUke  some  of  the  best 
qualities  of  English  or  Welsh  coal  in  ap- 

Eearance.  It  burns  freely,  with  a  good 
eat,  but  produces  a  great  amount  of  ash. 
It  is  universally  used  by  all  Her  Majesty's 
ships  on  the  coast,  and  by  all  of  the  col- 
onial and  other  steamers  plying  on  the 
coast.  It  is  highly  valued  as  fuel  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  both  in  Victoria,  San 
Francisco,  and  other  towns.  Gas  is 
manufactured  from  it  at  Victoria  of  good 
illuminating  quality.  No  fire-damp  has 
hitherto  been  found  in  the  mine.  The 
coal  is  easily  wrought,  a  miner  being  able, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  to  take 
out  about  2J  tons  in  his  working  time, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  ton  for  his 
clean  dressed  coal,  will  net  him  about  lis. 
per  diem.  Most  of  the  miners  are  from 
Scotland  or  Lancashire,  and  generally 
employ  an  Indian  to  clean  their  coal  for 


them.  They  rarely  work  a  full  day,  pre- 
ferring to  earn  a  constant  moderate 
wages  rather  than  run  the  chance  of  get- 
ting the  price  lowered  by  their  produ- 
cing the  coal  in  greater  quantities. 

North  of  Vancouver  Island,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  20  to  40  miles  from  land, 
he  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  consist- 
ing of  a  group  of  three  main  islands,  with  a 
number  of  lesser  islets  lying  off  the  shore. 
These  islands  are,  in  general,  densely  cov- 
ered with  forest,  and  permeated  by  inlets 
of  the  sea  ;  but  their  interior  is  entirely 
unexplored.  They  are,  however,  rich  in 
copper  and  other  minerals  ;  and  gold 
quartz,  of  a  sui*prisingly  rich  description, 
was  discovered  in  one  spot  here  about  15 
years  ago.  A  hot  spring  is  found  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  most  southerly  is- 
land ;  but  there  is  no  volcanp  here,  as 
Mr.  Mallet  erroneously  places  on  his  map 
of  earthquake  phenomena  and  volcanoes. 
The  island,  though  so  near  the  mainland, 
differs  remarkably  in  having  no  deer, 
wolves,  or  raccoons — animals  extremely 
abundant  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Brit^ 
ish  Columbia.  The  coasts  are  inhabited 
by  several  tribes  of  a  very  fine-looking, 
stalwart,  and  warlike  race,  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  Hydahs.  There 
are  no  white  settlements  on  these  islands, 
but  they  are  occasionally  visited  by  well- 
armed  traders,  for  the  natives  bear  the 
reputation  of  being  anything  but  a  remark- 
ably docile  race,  a  reputation  earned  by 
many  lawless  and  cruel  acts. 

Of  late  years  coal  has  been  discovered 
on  these  islands  of  a  very  superior  qual- 
ity. Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1866  I 
took  advantage  of  a  party  of  miners  going 
up  to  "  prospect "  this  coal  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  islandB.  I  saw  no  appearance  of 
coal— or,  indeed,  of  any  sedimentary  rock 
— along  the  whole  coast  of  British  Col- 
umbia until  we  arrived  at  these  islands. 
Here  the  coal  crops  out  in  various  places 
on  the  islands,  but  its  chief  development 
is  at  Skidgate  Bay,  where  I  passed  some 
weeks.  The  whole  of  the  beds  seem  to 
have  been  thrown  out  of  position  by 
erupted  masses  of  felspathic  trap,  on  the 
flanks  of  which  the  beds  reposed,  and  by 
which  the  strata  (sandstone,  etc.)  have 
been  much  metamorphosed,  and  the  coal 
altered.  Two  rival  parties  of  miners  were 
there  prospecting,  and  one  of  them  had 
driven  an  adit  into  the  hill  side  some  200  or 
300  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  Here  they  had 
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gone  tbroagh  a  great  bed  of  coarse  con- 
glomerate—a fine  hard  slate — ^when  the 
coal  was  reached.  This  conglomerate 
was  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  asso- 
ciated with  the  Nanaimo  coal  fields,  but 
the  slate  was  peculiar.  It  is  a  close- 
grained,  lustreless  material,  breaking  in 
cuboidal  fragments,  and  easily  wrought 


The  coal  was  apparently  of  the  nature  of 
a  true  anthracite,  with  a  bright  lustre, 
hard,  and  giving  out  an  intense  heat. 
Kecent  effort  have  been  more  satisfactory 
than  the  earlier  ones,  but  Mr.  Brown  thinks 
that  the  working  of  the  coal  will  always 
be  difficult,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
faults,  dykes,  and  otiier  disturbances. 


SOME  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  BECEIVED  YIEWS  OF  FLUID 

FMCTION. 


Bt  MR.  W.  FBOUDE.^ 
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The  very  great  variations  in  the  resistance 
offered  to  the  flow  of  water  through  the 
main  of  the  Torquay  water  supply,  aris- 
ing from  apparently  small  variations  in 
the  roughness  of  the  interior  surface, 
have  led  me  to  think  that  our  views  of  the 
character  of  that  action  which  is  com- 
monly termed  "fluid  friction,"  or  "skin 
resistance,"  requires  further  investigation, 
and  perhaps  material  revision. 

The  accredited  laws  which  are  held  to 
govern  the  resistance  arising  from  this 
action  are  based  on  the  following  consid- 
erations :  (1)  That  the  resistance  offered 
by  each  square  foot  of  rubbing  surface  in  a 
given  plane  moving  edgewise,  is  the  same 
throughout  the  plane ;  (2)  That  it  is  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  surface 
through  the  surrounding  fluid,  or  of  the 
surrounding  fluid  past  the  surface.  And 
this  relation  is  usually  expressed  by  a 
simple  coefficient,  the  value  of  whicn  is 
known  to  vary  somewhat  with  the  quality 
of  the  surface,  being^  increased  by  ite 
roughness,  and  is  held  to  be  somewhat 
less  for  high  velocities  than  for  low. 

If  we  express  the  friction  by  /=A;  v'  a, 
(v)  being  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second, 
and  (a)  the  friction  bearing  area  in  square 
feet,  tne  value  of  {k)  as  deduced  from 
Beaufby's  experiments  with  a  smooth 
painted  plank  moving  through  open  water, 
IS  0.0034,  while  Professor  Kankine  takes 
it  at  about  the  same  value,  or  0.0036  for 
dean  painted  iron.  And  as  deduced  from 
Professor  Eankine's  rules  for  the  flow  of 
water  through  pipes  of  cast-iron,  its  value 
appears  to  vary  between  0.0092  for  velo- 
cities of  about  1  ft  per  second,  and  0.0056 
for  velocities  of  about  4  ft  per  second. 

The  excess  which  is  observed  in  com- 
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paring  the  coefficient  of  resistance  suit- 
able for  the  internal  surface  of  a  pipe, 
with  that  suitable  for  smooth  surfaces  in 
open  water,  represents  the  circumstances 
that  the  central  or  maximum  velocity  of 
the  contents  of  a  pipe  considerably  ex- 
ceeds their  mean  velocity;  and  that  a  cast- 
iron  surface — that  commonly  referred  to 
in  pipes — ^is  probably  inferior  in  smooth- 
ness to  a  painted  surface,  while  the  excess 
in  the  coefficient  appropriated  to  the 
higher  velocity,  represents  the  probability 
that  the  impenect  fluidity  of  water  is  more 
felt  when  the  velocity  is  small 
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The  raiionak,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  by 
which  the  flow  of  water  through  a  pipe  is 
deduced  from  this  coefficient  of  fnction, 
and  the  internal  area  of  the  pipe,  involves 
the  assumption  that  one  and  the  same' 
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multiple  of  the  mean  velocity,  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  pipes  of  whaterer  diame- 
ter, as  the  effective  velocity  in  virtue  of 
which  the  coefficient  is  to  be  applied. 

This  assumption  will  now  determine  the 
resistance  which  each  length-unit  of  pipe, 
of  given  diameter,  will  oner  in  virtue  of 
the  velocity  of  flow;  and  if  the  mean  de- 
clivity, or  hydraulic  gradient,  be  also 
given,  the  velocity  must  be  such  that  this 
resistance  shall  exactly  balance  the  force 
which  tiie  weight  of  the  corresponding 
length-unit  of  internal  water  column  ex- 
erts along  the  pipe  in  virtue  of  the 
gradient 

The  usual  formulsa  are  thus  deduced, 
which  give  the  mean  velocity  as  propor- 
tioned to  the  square  root  of  the  diameter 
and  the  square  root  of  the  gradient,  and 
the  delivery  per  minute  as  proportioned 

to  the  power  ^  of  the  diameter  and  the 

square  root  of  the  faU. 

This  mode  of  viewing  the  question  does 
not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  suppos- 
ing the  enclosed  column  of  water  to  glide 
bodily  along  the  interior  of  the  pipe,  and 
the  resistance  to  be  delivered  at  a  definite 
rubbing  surface  as  with  solid  friction,  de- 
pending, however,  not  on  pressure  of  con- 
tact, but  on  velocity  of  gliding.  And  the 
supposition  seems  to  lead  to  some  irrecon- 
cilable consequences. 

The  character  of  the  motion  involved 
in  it  may  be  geometrically  represented  as 
follows : 

Let  A  B,  Fig.  1,  be  a  portion  of  pipe 
having  a  diameter =umty,  and  let  ihe 
water  within  it  be  flowing  in  obedience  to 
some  given  hydraulic  gradient,  and  there- 
fore with  some  definite  mean  and  effective 
velocities,  say  V  and  V. 

Let  a  c  6  be  the  line  occupied  at  any 
moment  by  a  series  of  diametrically 
placed  particles ;  then  the  supposition 
which  we  are  examining  will  be  repre- 
sented by  assigning  to  these  particles, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  definite  unit  of  time, 
some  new  position,  a'  &  6',  in  ^diich  a  a' 
and  b  b'  will  represent  the  effective  velo- 
city, and  the  ordinates  of  the  curvilinear 
area  a'  c'  b'  &'  will  represent  the  excess  of 
the  mean  over  the  effective  velocity,  or 

(V-V)- 
Let  us  now  compare  with  this  the  state 

of  things  which,  on  the  same  supposition, 

will  similarly  ensue  in  a  pipe  oi  larger, 

say  quadrupled  diameter,  under  the  same 
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hydraulic  gradient,  and  let  this  pipe  be 
represented  by  C  D. 

In  this  case,  since  by  the  formula  the 
velocity  is  as  the  square  root  of  the  diam- 
eter, the  effective  and  the  mean  veloci- 
ties will  alike  be  doubled;  and  a  series  of 
displacements  throughout,  equal  to  those 
which  take  place  during  the  unit  of  time 
in  the  small  pipe,  will  take  place  during 
half  that  unit  in  the  larger  pipe. 

Forming  a  diagram  on  this  basis,  we 
shall  have  a'  a'  =  a'  a',  and  so  on  through- 
out. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  ijie  particles  along  the  lind 
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a'  P'  y\  which  has  a  quadrupled  length, 
and  therefore  presumably  a  greater  mo- 
bility, in  the  larger  pipe,  will  not  be  bent 
forward  in  the  middle  through  a  wider 
space  than  the  particles  along  a!  &  b'  have 
been  bent  forward  in  the  smaller  pipe, 
which  are  all  so  much  nearer  to  the  re- 
straining surface.  Or  to  place  the  diffi- 
culty in  a  more  definite  shape,  if  we  men- 
tally picture  to  ourselves  within  the  larger 
tube  the  conditions  of  a  central  column  of 
water  having  the  same  diameter  as  the 
smaller  tube,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines,  I  do  not  see  why  we  ought  not  to 
expect  that  central  column  to  glide  for- 
ward as  rapidly  past  the  moving  particles 
which  immediately  surround  it,  as  the 
similarly  placed  particles  in  the  smaller 
tube  glide  forward  within  the  fixed  sur- 
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face  of  the  tube;  unless  it  be  more  diffi- 
cult for  particles  of  fluid  to  slide  past  one 
another,  than  for  them  to  sUde  past  a 
fixed  surface. 

Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  I  am 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  real 
justification  for  the  idea  of  discontinuity 
in  the  velocity  where  the  water  meets  the 
surface,  and  that  the  "  state  of  motion  " 
must  really  consist  of  a  graduated  series 
of  velocities  increasing  from  the  circum- 
ference to  the  centre,  annulus  shding 
within  annulus,  and  the  resisting  force 
being  a  function,  not  of  some  arbitrarily 
assumed  effective  absolute  velocity,  but  of 
the  relative  velocities  of  contiguous  par- 
ticles. 

This  crude  suggestion  may  be  framed 
into  a  more  intelligible  hypothesis,  if  em- 
bodied in  a  diagram  which  presents  it 
under  a  somewhat  different  aspect. 

Let  A  A',  B  B',  Fig.  2,  be  two  planes  of 
infinite  extension,  guided  so  as  to  move 
edgewise  parallel  to  one  another,  and 
moving  with  equal  uniform  velocities  in 
opposite  directions,  the  intervening  space 
being  filled  with  water. 

Then  when  the  state  of  intervening 
motions  and  forces  has  become  establish- 
ed, there  are  several  consequences  of  the 
supposition  which  may  at  once  be  regard- 
ed as  certain. 

In  the  first  place,  each  plane  will  expe- 
rience a  definite  resistance  per  square 
f  jot  the  same  throughout  along  its  line  of 
action,  and  the  same  for  both;  and  these 
equal  and  opposing  forces  must  be  some- 
how transmitted  from  the  one  plane  to 
the  other,  square  foot  by  square  foot, 
through  the  intervening  water,  maintain- 
inj?  in  it  a  definite  constant  state  of  mo- 
tion. 

In  the  next  place,  the  particles  in  abso- 
lute contact  with  each  plane,  will  be  mov- 
ing with  the  velocity  of  the  plane. 

Further,  the  line  of  particles  midway 
between  the  planes  must  be  stationary, 
since  it  is  symmetiically  situated  with  re- 
ference to  the  two  equal  and  opposing 
motions  and  forces. 

And  lastly,  any  intervening  particle  on 
either  side  of  the  central  hne  must  be 
moving  with  some  graduated  velocity,  ac- 
cordant with  that  of  the  plane  to  which  it 
is  nearest. 

Now,  if  the  planes  be  so  free  from 
roughness  as  to  be  incapable  of  imparting 
lateral  impulse  to  the  water,  it  seems  clear 


that  the  growth  of  velocity  on  either  side 
of  the  central  line  must  be  uniform,  as  we 
recede  from  the  centre.  For  if  we 
imagine  the  intervening  fluid  as  consist- 
ing of  successive  parallel  layers  of  equal 
thickness,  each  layer  must  be  so  moving 
past  the  contiguous  layer,  as  to  transmit 
to  it,  square  foot  by  square  foot,  that 
identical  force  which  is  experienced  as  re- 
sistance by  the  boundary  planes.  And  it 
would  seem  that  therefore  layer  a  must  be 
passing  layer  b  as  fast  as  layer  6  is  passing 
layer  a,  and  so  on  throughout. 

The  ordinates  of  the  triangular  spaces 
shown  on  either  side  of  the  centre,  will 
thus  represent  the  respective  velocities  of 
the  corresponding  particles. 

If  this  view  be  sound,  it  follows  that, 
were  we  to  establish  a  third  plane  B  B', 
making  the  distance  B  C  (say)  =  |  A  B, 
and  were  we  to  assign  to  this  plane  a  con- 
formable velocity  double  that  of  the  plane 
C  C,  and  let  the  intervening  space  be 
filled  with  fluid,  carrying  on  the  same  es- 
tablished growtii  of  velocity  as  before,  in 
a  continued  series  to  the  outer  plane,  we 
should,  under  these  circumstances,  trans- 
mit to  that  outer  plane  exactly  the  same 
force  per  square  foot  as  that  experienced 
on  the  original  planes;  and  the  plane  BB' 
would  meanwhile  assume  merely  the  con- 
dition of  one  of  the  intervening  layers  of 
fluid,  becoming  a  mere  neutral  instrument 
in  the  transmission  of  force  and  motion. 

We  should  thus  have,  on  the  plane  C  C, 
moving  with  an  absolutely  double  velo- 
city, only  the  same  velocity  relatively  to 
the  contiguous  water,  and  only  the  same 
force  per  square  foot,  as  on  the  plane  A  A, 
moving  with  the  single  velocity. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  so-called 
force  of  friction  may  be  more  properly  re- 
garded rather  as  '*  resistance  to  deforma- 
tion" than  as  ''friction,"  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term;  and  that  its  measure 
depends,  not  on  the  absolute  velocity  of 
the  moving  soUd  surface  which  initiates 
the  deformation,  but  on  the  rate  at  which 
the  deformation  is  transmitted  from  layer 
to  layer. 

Thus,  though  the  double  velocity  of  the 
plane  C  0  subjects  it  to  no  enhanced  re- 
sistance, since  the  rate  of  transmitted  de- 
formation is  in  that  case  unchanged,  yet 
if  we  had  doubled  the  velocities  of  the  two 
original  planes  A  A',  B  B',  we  should  have 
enhanced  the  rate  of  transmitted  deforma- 
tion^ and  in  some  degree,  as  yet  unknown^ 
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we  should  have  also  enhanced  the  resist- 
ance. 

We  thns  have  to  regard  the  resistance 
as  governed  by  what  we  may  term  the 
"  angle  of  deformation,"  say  (0),  which 
might  be  defined  as  the  change  of  angular 
position  which,  in  a  given  infinitesimal 
unit  of  time,  the  relative  motions  of  two 
closely  contiguous  particles  impose  on  a 
line  which  at  the  commencement  of  the 
interval  was  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
motion,  thus  expressing  the  space  by 
which,  during  the  assumed  interval  of  time 
d  t,  any  particle  in  the  line  E  E,  Fig.  3,  is 
carried  past  its  opposite  particle  in  D  D, 
in  terms  of  the  interval  between  the  lines. 
The  resistance  will  probably  be  some 
function  of  (9). 

In  the  case  of  the  infinitely  extended 
parallel  planes  just  now  considered,  (0) 
was  constant'  throughout  the 
whole  intervening  space.  But  in 
the  case  where  a  plane  is  being 
intruded  into  a  volume  of  sta- 
tionary particles,  (0)  will  be 
found  to  vary  in  terms  of  {h), 
the  lateral  distance  between  the 
particles  concerned  and  the 
plane,  as  well  as  in  terms  of  (s), 
the  distance  along  the  plane. 
And  at  any  distance  along  the 

plane  (jdli)  ^'^  contain  a  meas- 
ure of  the  varying  force  which 
penetrates  the  sun*ounding  fluid, 
so  far  as  this  has  become  affected 
by  the  motion,  and  will    thus 
also  contain  a  measure  of  the  accelera- 
ting force  which  actuates  the  intervening 
layer  ;  because  it  expresses  how  much 
greater  force  is  dragging  the  layer  for- 
ward  on  one  face,  than  is  dragging  it 
backward  on  the  other.      This  state  of 
things  is  represented  in  Fig.  4. 

From  this  mode  of  viewing  the  subject, 
it  would  follow  that  when  a  plane  of  con- 
siderable length  is  moving  edgewise 
through  undisturbed  water,  a  square  foot 
of  suiface  at  its  head-end  must  experi- 
ence a  greater  resistance  than  one  near 
its  stem-end,  because  the  force  exerted  by 
the  head-end  has  already  imposed  force 
and  motion  on  the  particles  which  flow 
past  it,  and  the  state  of  motion  must  have 
spread  into  the  surrounding  fluid,  so  that 
at  the  stem-end  the  valves  of  {<p)  and  of 

(j-J  J  will  both  be  less  than  at  the  head-end. 


"Were  the  law  of  force  in  terms  of  (0) 
known,  it  would  be  possible  to  construct 
a  differential  equation  which  would  show 
the  rate  of  accumulation  of  the  current 
along  the  side  of  the  plane,  and  its  pene- 
tration into  the  surrounding  fluid. 

That  some  such  correction  of  the  usual 
views  on  the  subject  is  required,  appears 
to  me  to  be  inevitably  involved  in  the  fact 
that  the  growing  current  I  refer  to,  visibly 
as  well  as  necessarily  exists. 

It  seems  a  paradox  to  say  that  the  stern- 
end  can  experience  as  much  force  per  sq. 
ft  as  the  head-end,  when  there  exists  a 
favorable  current  of  considerable  velocity 
and  of  considerable  thickness  alongside 
the  former,  which  has  no  existence  along- 
side the  latter.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  were  we  to  plunge  a  plane  edgewise 
into  this  favoring  current  it  would  experi- 

Fig.  3. 
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ence  as  much  resistance  as  if  we  plunged 
it  into  the  as  yet  undisturbed  water  out- 
side the  current. 

I  may  add  that  of  all  the  conditions  af- 
fecting the  resistance  of  a  ship,  this  alone 
seems  to  me  to  perplex  the  comparison 
between  the  resistance  of  a  ship  and  of  a 
model  similar  to  the  ship ;  but  it  must 
equally  perplex  the  comparison  between 
the  resistance  of  similar  ships  of  different 
sizes  ;  and  the  law  which  governs  the  con- 
dition will  be  readily  determinable  by  ex- 
periment 


rPHE  state  of  the  works  on  Mont  Cenia 
X  Tunnel,  Jan.  1,  was  as  follows :  From 
the  south,  20,510  ft.  had  been  executed, 
and  from  the  north,  14,953^  ft,  making  a 
total  of  35,463^  ft.,  and  leaving  4,914  ft  to 
be  accomplished* 
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THE  LOUISVILLE  BEIDGK 


Abstract  flrom  "Th*  Louisville  OommerciAl." 


The  importance  of  this  enterprise  will 
be  better  recognized  when  it  is  known 
that  it  connects  three  great  distinct  sys- 
tems of  railroad.  1st  Being  nearly  on 
the  direct  lines  between  Pensacola  and 
Mobile  and  Chicago,  it  completes  the  di- 
rectly middle  and  South  Unes.  2d.  It 
loins  the  missing  connection  of  Memphis, 
j^ew  Orleans  and  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Valley  and  Texas  with  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington,  and  the 
Northeastern  States,  thus  joining  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  railroad  from  the  South- 
west to  the  Northeast  3d.  It  furnishes 
the  best  link  in  the  chain  of  roads  con- 
necting Savannah,  Charleston,  Wilming- 
ton, Norfolk,  aud  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Southern  States,  with  St  Louis, 
Quincy,  Burlington,  Rock  Island,  and  the 
lines  starting  from  various  points  on  the 
upper  lines  and  rivers,  and  penetrating 
the  far  West  to  the  Pacific  Railway. 

Louisville  is  the  central  point  in  the 
line  of  the  tmbrokon  rail  routes  between 
the  Southeast  and  Northwest  Probably 
at  no  other  point  on  the  continent  would 
the  erection  of  a  bridge  furnish  such 
facilities  for  travel  and  commerce.  The 
importance  of  this  route,  socially  and 
commercially,  cannot  be  overrated,  but 
might  be  reverted  to  at  length.  By  it 
people  are  brought  into  more  frequent 
and  advantageous  contact,  heretofore 
separated  by  the  river,  and  subject  to  the 
slow  and  uncertain  movements  of  ferries, 
which  at  times,  during  the  low  water  of 
summer,  are  either  obliged  to  suspend  al- 
together their  trips,  or  make  them  at  such 
lengthened  intervals  as  to  render  it  insuf- 
ferable for  any  person  to  whom  time  is  of 
any  importance,  to  endure  them,  and  which 
for  a  week  at  a  time  during  the  winter 
season  have  been  obliged  to  tie  up  for  fear 
of  ice. 

By  these,  as  would  have  been  thought 
a  few  years  ago  insurmountable  obstacles, 
the  cities  of  Louisville,  New  Albany,  and 
JeffersonviUe,  have  been  separated. 

Bridge  engineers,  fortunately,  have  for 
the  last  ten  years  been  rapidly  developing 
the  science  of  bridging  over  large  streams, 
and  during  the  past  three  years  two  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  have,  by  their  ge- 
nius, energy,  and  perseverance,  overcome 


all  obstacles,  and  erected  this  crowniBg 
monument  to  engineering  skilL 

LOCATION  OF  THE  BBIDQB. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  com- 
pany during  the  fall  of  1866,  preliminary 
surveys  were  made  of  the  several  cross- 
ings at  JeffersonviUe,  Elm  Tree  Oarden, 
and  New  Albany,  witii  the  view  of  as^r- 
taining  the  best  location  for  the  proposed 
bridge,  and  its  connection  with  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railroad  and  Jefferson- 
viUe and  Indianapolis  Railroad. 

Early  in  April,  Mr.  F.  W.  Vaughan, 
assistant  engineer,  commenced  the  sur- 
veys for  the  final  location,  and  made  a 
series  of  observations  to  determine  the 
direction  of  the  currents  at  the  various 
stages  of  the  river.  On  the  15th  of  June 
a  report  was  submitted  to  the  Board,  and 
the  final  location  of  the  bridge  determin- 
ed. The  location  may  be  described  as 
foUows : 

The  track  connecting  the  LouisviUe  and 
NashviUe  RaUroad  with  the  bridge  leaves 
the  yard  of  that  railroad  north  of  the 
engine  house  near  Tenth  street  Enter- 
ing Maple  street,  it  passes  to  Fourteenth 
street,  and  thence  to  Portland  avenue. 
From  the  avenue  the  track  crosses  to  High 
street,  in  a  prolongation  line  of  Fourteenth 
street,  then  curving  to  the  right,  crosses 
the  river  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  currents,  striking  the  Indiana  shore 
at  a  point  1,500  ft.  below  Smith  &  Smy- 
ser's  miU  ;  from  thence  the  line  continues 
in  the  same  direction  in  which  it  crossed 
the  river  untU  it  reaches  the  dirt  road  be- 
tween New  Albany  and  JeffersonviUe, 
where  it  commences  to  curve  to  the  ri^ht, 
entering  Ninth  street  in  JeffersonviUe, 
through  which  it  continues  to  the  con- 
necting link  with  the  JeffersonviUe 
Railroad.  The  total  length  of  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Louis- 
viUe and  NashviUe  Railroad  and  Jefiferson- 
viUe  Railroad  is  3  mUes  and  7-10. 

OBABES. 

The  grade  of  the  track  approaching  the 
bridge  on  the  Kentucky  side  corresponds 
with  tiiat  of  High  street  at  the  point  where 
the  crossing  is  made  ;  from  this  point  it 
ascends  at  the  rate  of  76  ft  per  mile, 
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striking  the  first  span  of  the  bridge  at  an 
elevation  of  63  ft  above  low-water,  and 
continues  at  the  same  rate  until  pier  No. 
13,  on  the  south  side  of  the  middle  chan- 
nel, is  reached,  at  a  distance  of  2,500  ft 
from  High  street,  and  2,196  ft  from  the 
face  ef  the  southern  abutment  Here  the 
grade  has  an  elevation  above  low-water 
of  95  ft.  From  here  the  grade  is  level  for 
a  distance  of  2,243  ft,  till  pier  No.  21  is 
reached,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Indiana 
channel  The  elevation  above  low-water 
in  this  channel  is  101|  ft  (the  low  water- 
mark being  61  ft  lower  than  in  the  middle 
channel),  and  from  here  the  grade  de- 
scends at  the  rate  of  70  ft  per  mile,  reach- 
ing the  southern  abutment  at  a  distance 
of  790  ft  from  pier  No.  21.  and  at  an  ele- 
ration  of  35  ft  above  the  natural  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  grade  of  the  Indiana 
approach  continues  to  descend  at  the  same 
rate,  reaching  the  surface  of  the  ground 
2,500  ft  from  the  abutment  This  ap- 
proach consists  of  an  earth  embankment 

ABBANOEMENT  OF  SPANS. 

The  superstructure  is  placed  below  the 
grade  of  track,  except  over  the  middle  and 
Indiana  channels.  The  lowest  point  of 
the  superstructure  at  the  middle  channel 
is  90  ft  above  low- water  mark,  and  over 
the  Indiana  channel  96^  ft 

The  length  of  each  span,  counting  from 
the  Kentucky  to  the  Indiana  shore,  and 
the  entire  length  of  the  superstructure, 
including  abuhnents,  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  the  length  of  the  spans 
are  from  centre  to  centre  of  piers  : 

hMJKOTR  OF  THE  8UPXB8TBUOTUBB. 

Fed. 

Kentucky  abntment 35.0 

Two  spans  of  50  ft  each 100.0 

One  pivot  draw  of  264  ft  over  dmal 2^.0 

Fonrspansof  149.6  ft 598.4 

Two  spans  of  180.0  ft 860.0 

Two  spans  of  210.0  ft 420.0 

Two  spans  of  227.0  ft 454.0 

One  span  of  370.0  ft 370.0 

Six  spans  of  245.5  ft 1,47^0 

One  span  of  400.0  ft .- 400.0 

Threespansof  180  ft 540.0 

One  span  of  149.6  ft 149.6 

One  span  of  100.0  ft 100.0 

Indiana  abutment 85.0 

Total 5,299.0 

TBE  FIRST  STONE  LAID. 

On  the  1st  day  of  August  the  first  stone 
was  pronounced  **  well  and  truly  set "  in 


pier  No.  10,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  President 
of  the  Bridge  Company. 

The  masonry  was  carried  on  in  view  of 
building  the  piers  next  to  the  Kentucky 
shore  high  enough  to  make  their  com- 
pletion practicable  during  the  high  stages 
of  water  incident  to  the  spring  months, 
so  that  the  erection  of  the  superstructure 
could  be  commenced  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  This  point  secured,  it  was 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  un- 
usual low  water,  by  putting  in  the  most 
difficult  foundations  in  the  rapid  water  of 
the  falls.  This  attempt  was  successful, 
three  of  the  most  difficult  foundations 
being  secured  between  the  1st  of  October 
and  the  1st  of  December,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  an  unexpected  rise  in  the  river, 
which  carried  away  part  of  the  temporary 
trestle  and  the  coffer  dam  of  the  fourth 
pier,  all  the  foundations  on  the  rapids 
would  have  been  secured. 

Of  the  27  piers,  there  were  17  started, 
from  1  to  14  inclusive,  and  18,  19  and  20; 
of  the  remaining,  2  only  presented  diffi- 
culties. A  suspension  of  laying  the  stone 
took  place  during  the  winter  months,  but 
the  contractors  improved  the  time  in 
quarrying  and  cutting  a  large  quantity  of 
stone  to  be  used  when  spring  opened. 

MASONBY  CONSTBUCnON  TRANSFEBIIED  TO  THB 

COMPAKY. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  season  of 
1868,  the  work  was  carried  on  as  usual  by 
contractors,  but  being  conducted  so  slowly, 
the  company  became  dissatisfied  and  took 
the  contract  from  their  hands,  and  on  the 
1st  of  September  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  transfer  the  con- 
struction of  the  masonry  to  the  Bridge 
Company.  In  accordance  with  this  ar- 
rangement the  contractors  turned  over  to 
the  company  all  the  tools  and  appliances 
used  on  the  work. 

Soon  after  the  transfer  took  place,  an 
unusual  rise  in  the  river  washed  away  all 
the  building  derricks,  the  temporary  track 
for  transporting  stone  for  the  piers,  and 
caused  much  otiier  damage.  On  the  1st 
of  October  not  a  derrick  remained  stand- 
ing in  the  river.  This  state  of  affairs 
called  forth  the  energy  of  the  engineers, 
and  they  were  equal  to  the  task  before 
them,  for  in  three  weeks  a  new  track  was 
constructed  across  the  river,  derricks  and 
derrick  boats  built,  and  the  work  pro- 
gressed simultaneously  on  ten  piers. 
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An  attempt  was  now  made  to  secure 
the  foundation  for  Pier  No.  17,  but,  owing 
to  unexpected  difficulties,  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  and  a  sudden  rise  in  the  riyer, 
it  was  abandoned.  The  foundation  of 
Pier  No.  21  was  secured,  after  surmount- 
ing great  difficulties,  as  well  as  those  of 
all  the  remaining  piers,  so  that  at  the 
close  of  the  season  of  1868,  16  piers  were 
entirely  completed,  and  of  the  remaining 
11  all  were  started,  excepting  No.  17. 

The  laying  of  stone  was  suspended  De- 
cember 20,  1868,  and  resumed  in  March, 
1869.  For  4  months  the  stage  of  water 
in  the  river  enabled  the  company  to  sup- 
ply the  material  by  barges. 

COMPLETION   OF  THE   MASONBT. 

The  water  falling  in  its  summer  stage 
in  July,  a  temporary  track  was  constructed 
for  supplying  the  piers  with  stone,  and  on 
the  24th  of  November,  1869,  the  last  stone 
was  laid  in  Pier  No.  19. 

The  masonry  consists  of  two  abut- 
ments and  twenty-seven  piers,  comprising, 
in  the  aggregate,  30,600  cubic  yards  of 
lime-stone  each,  which,  for  beauty  and 
excellence,  both  in  construction  and  ma- 
terial, is  believed  to  be  unsurpassed.  The 
piers  vary  in  height  from  60  to  105  ft.,  and 
are  laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  manufactured 
in  the  vicinity  of  Louisville.  These  huge 
piers  rest  on  the  solid  rock  bed  on  the  river, 
the  foundations  of  some  of  which  have 
been  secured  with  great  difficulty,  on  ac- 
count of  the  immense  body  of  water 
rushing  over  them,  and  the  tendency  of 
springs  to  break  forth  in  the  coffer  dams. 

From  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the 
masonry  contract  to  the  company,  until 
the  completion  of  the  work,  ii  has  been 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Vaughan.  Mr.  Flannery  remained 
on  the  work  several  months  after  the 
withdrawal  of  his  firm,  as  superintendent 
of  masonry,  and,  upon  being  called  to  a 
more  profitable  field  of  labor,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  M.  J.  O'Connor,  who  re- 
mained tiU  the  completion  of  the  masonry. 
To  these  gentlemen  is  due  great  praise 
for  the  faithful,  energetic  and  skilful  man- 
ner in  which  they  performed  the  diffi- 
cult duties  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
respective  positions. 

SUPEB8TBUCTUBB  OF  THE  BRIDGE. 

With  the  exception  of  the  portion  span- 
sing  the  channels,  all  of  the  supersbuc- 


ture  is  placed  below  the  grade  of  the  road. 
The  below  grade  or  deck  portion  is  con- 
structed of  Fink's  Suspension  Truss.  The 
fipans  over  the  channels  are  constructed 
after  plans  arranged  specially  for  this 
work.  The  whole  superstructure  is  of 
iron  (except  the  flooring)  and  consists  of 
27  spans,  varying  in  length  from  50  to  400 
ft.,  the  channel  spans  being  370  and  400  ft. 
in  length,  and  no  larger  work  has  ever 
beei)  constructed  on  this  continent. 

The  superstructure,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, is  built  entirely  of  wrought-iron. 
The  chords  and  brace  shoes  in  the  long 
spans,  and  the  chords  and  post  shoes  in 
the  suspension  trusses,  are  of  cast-iron. 
Throughout  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
the  Phoenix  wrought-iron  columns  have 
been  used  exclusively  for  posts  and  braces. 

THE  USES   or  THE   BBnX^K 

When  the  bridge  is  pronounced  com- 
plete in  every  respect  it  will  have  fooi- 
walks  4  feet  in  width  on  either  side, 
protected  by  hand  railings.  There  is  a 
single  track  for  railroad  travel  over  the 
bridge ;  the  distance  between  the  fooi- 
walks,  20  ft  6  in.,  can  be  floored  over, 
and  used  as  a  carriage  or  wagon  track 
when  not  used  by  trains  or  railroad  pur- 
poses. 

The  superstructure  is  proportioned  for 
a  maximum  movable  load  of  2,240  lbs.  per 
lineal  foot,  which  can  only  be  brought  on 
it  by  a  train  of  locomotives  coupled  to- 
gether. Seven  times  this  maximum  load 
is  calculated  to  be  the  weight  necessary 
to  break  it  down  in  all  ordinary  railroada 
The  load  that  it  will  be  called  upon. to 
sustain  is  at  most  two-thirds  of  this  max- 
imum, so  that  even  more  than  sevenfold 
is  provided  for  accidents. 

The  weight  of  the  iron  in  the  super- 
structure is  immense,  and  the  wrought 
and  cast-iron  together  will  weigh  8,723,000 
lbs.  There  has  been  639,000  feet  of  tim- 
ber used  in  the  flooring,  hand-rails  and 
rail-joist& 

WOBK   ON   SUPEBSTBUCTURE   COMMENCED. 

The  engineers  of  the  Bridge  Company 
commenced  their  plans  of  the  superstruc- 
ture in  the  fall  of  1867,  and  the  contracts 
for  carrying  out  the  same  were  awarded 
to  the  Louisville  Bridge  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, who  obligated  themselves  to  furnish 
the  iron-work,  ready  for  erection,  from 
drawings    and   plans  furnished  by  the 
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bridge  engineers,  who  superintended  its 
erection. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  Louiaville  Bridge 
and  lion  Company  for  the  promptneBs  and 
fidelity  with  which  they  have  fulfilled  this 
great  contract.  The  most  available  skill 
was  brought  into  requisition  to  make  this  ' 
work  unsurpassed  in  beauty,  strength  and  | 
durability,  and  their  success  has  been 
complete,  an  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  work  proves. 

The  whole  of  this  immense  quantity  of 
iron  material  used,  with  the  exception  of 
the  wrought-iron  columns,  was  manufac- 
tored  in  Louisville  and  New  Albany.  The 
Ohio  Falls  Nail  Works  of  New  Albany 
furnished  the  wrought-iron  proper. 

DELIYSRT  07  THE  WORK. 

The  contractors  delivered  the  canal 
draw  in  June,  1S68,  and  on  the  3d  day  of 
July  it  was  swung  in  place.  As  fast  as 
the  masonry  would  permit,  the  succeeding 
spans  were  put  in  place,  and  by  the  close 
01  the  season  eleven  spans  on  the  Ken- 
tucky side,  and  one  on  the  Indiana  side, 
were  in  position. 

The  work  progressed  at  each  end  during 
the  last  season  simultaneously.  On  the 
first  day  of  December  the  work  was  so 
far  completed  that  all  the  spans  were  in 
place  except  the  one  between  piers  19  and 
20,  for  wbuch  the  false  work  was  ready, 
and,  but  for  an  unforeseen  accident,  would 
have  been  completed  two  months  earlier. 

The  disaster,  it  will  be  remembered,  oc- 
curred in  the  following  manner :  A  steam- 
boat drawing  a  tow  going  over  the  falls  in 
a  fog  missed  the  channel,  and  striking  the 
tahe  work  carried  it  away,  taking  with  it 
the  cribs  that  supported  the  trestles,  leav- 
ing a  wide  gap  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  a  large  body  of  water,  16  ft. 
deep,  running  at  a  rapid  rate.  In  the 
centre  of  this  space  was  sunk  a  crib  upon 
which  three  trestles  were  erected,  the 
centre  one  bein^  vertical  and  those  on 
either  side  inclining  toward  piers  19  and 
20.  Leaning  trestles  were  built  from  the 
bottom  of  these  piers,  which  were  con- 
nected at  the  top.  On  this  false  work, 
after  a  severe  trial  by  freshet,  the  lost 
■pan  was  joined  and  swung  into  place 
February  1st,  1870.  Some  time  was  re- 
qnired  to  change  the  gauge,  but  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th  of  February,  1870, 
the  first  train  passed  over,  consisting  of 
an  engine  and  21  flat  cars. 


Since  that  time  trains  have  been  passing 

at  times  as  required,  over  the  bridge, 
which  has  been  tested  by  the  severest 
trials,  jn-oving  in  a  most  satis&ctory  man- 
ner its  entire  reliability. 

The  erection  of  the  superstructure  this 
past  summer  was  a  monument  in  itself  of 
engineering  skill  and  undaunted  energy. 
The  span  over  the  Indiana  channel  was 
erected  over  the  water,  10  ft.  deep, 
rushing  at  the  rate  of  18  miles  an  hour  ; 
some  of  the  pieces  weighing  five  tons, 
required  to  be  hoisted  to  tiieir  places 
160  ft,  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  In 
all  cases  foundations  for  the  false  work 
were  obtained  by  sinking  cribs  filled  with 
stone. 


To  MAKK  Screws  Hold. — Where  screws 
are  driven  into  soft  wood,  subjected  to 
considerable  strain,  they  are  vei^  likely  to 
work  loose  ;  and  many  times  it  is  very 
difiicult  to  make  them  hold.  In  such 
cases  wo  have  always  found  the  use  of 
glue  profitable.  Prepare  the  glue  thick ; 
immerse  a  stick  about  half  the  size  of  the 
screw,  and  drive  it  home  as  quick  as  pos- 
sible. When  there  is  some  article  of  fur- 
niture to  be  repaired,  and  no  glue  ia  to  be 
had  handily,  insert  the  stick,  then  fill  the 
rest  of  the  cavity  with  pulverized  rosin, 
then  heat  the  screw  sufliciBnt  to  melt  the 
rosin  as  it  is  driven  in.  Chairs,  tables, 
lounges,  etc.,  are  continually  getUng  out 
of  order  in  every  house ;  and  the  time  to 
repair  the  break  is  when  first  noticed.  If 
neglected,  the  matter  grows  still  worse, 
and  finally  results  in  the  laying  by  of  tho 
article  of  furniture  as  worthlew.  WTier© 
screws  are  driven  into  wood  for  temporary 
purposes,  they  can  bo  removed  much  easi- 
er by  dipping  them  in  oil  before  inseriing. 
When  buying  screws,  notice  what  you  are 
getting,  for  there  are  poor  as  well  as  good 
kinds.  See  that  the  heads  are  sound  and 
well  cut ;  that  there  are  no  flaws  in  the 
body  or  thread  part,  and  that  they  have 
good  gimlet  points.  A  screw  of  one  make 
will  drive  into  oak  as  easy  as  others  into 
pine,  and  endure  having  twice  the  force 
bronght  against  it. — Ohio  Farmer, 


CHiNBSK  literature  has  met  with  a  serions 
loss  in  the  destruction  by  fire  of  a  wing 
of  the  Emperor  of  China's  palace,  which 
contained  stores  of  books  and  blocks  for 
book  printing. 
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THE  WETLI  SYSTEM  OF  LOCOMOTION  FOE  STEEP  INCLINEa 


From  "ntPnctkul  UaohuUi'i 


The  penetration  of  the  great  'Alpine 
chains  by  railways,  already,  we  may  aay, 
accompli^ed  over  the  Brenner  and  Mont 
Genis,  and  now  not  far  from  being  com- 
menced over  the  St.  (xothard,  and  to  be 
followed  no  doubt,  within  tJie  next  20 
years,  by  lines  oyer  many  other  great 
mountain  chains  in  Eorope  and  Asia,  has 
called  for  several  new  projects  for  meet- 
ing tiie  difficulties  which  exist  in  giving 
snlGcient  adhesion  with  the  ordinary  loco- 
motion. 

Mr.  Fell's,  ori^ally  M.  Vignolles's, 
mid-rail  system,  as  actually  at  work  OTer 
Mont  Cenis,  is  one  of  these  ;  the  highly 


ingenious  Italian  wire-rope  traction  ejB- 
tern,  as  exhibited  In  the  Pare  at  Paris  in 
1869,  is  another.  The  atmospheric  rail- 
way system  was  anterior  to  alL  Mr. 
Fairlie  proposes,  on  aclcnowledged  princi- 
ples and  without  changing  anything  es- 
sential to  ordinary  locomotive  wo^ing^ 
to  effect  this  removal  of  difficulty  by 
merely  increasing  the  number  of  points  of 
rolling  adhesion  and  diffosing  the  whole 
load  upon  these  equally  ;  and  there  have 
been  several  other  schemes  which  we  need 
not  refer  to  in  particular,  as  being  more 
or  less  chimerical 
We  have  now  a  new  proposal,  for  we 


think,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  this 
system  of  M.  Wetli's,  that  it  is  new,  in  ap- 
plication at  least.  Our  engraved  figure 
will  at  a  glance  enable  our  mechanical 
readers  to  comprehend  in  what  mainly 
it  consists.  Dr.  Hooke's  stepped  spur- 
wheels  or  spiral  geaF^-which  is  well  enough 
known  not  to  need  our  referring  to  it 
further  than  to  say  it  consists  in  engaging 
wheels  whose  teeth  have  faces  inclined  to 
the  axes  of  rotation,  and  may  be  regarded 
in  fact  as  portions  of  the  threads  of  a 
screw  being  one  wheel,  and  of  an  endless 
nut  being  the  other,  and  which  threads 
necessarily  only  touch  at  one  point  at  any 
movement,  these  points  of  contact  passing 


over  the  whole  length  of  each  tooth  suc- 
cessively as  one  tooth  passes  after  the 
other  ;  this  system  of  gear  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  Wetli  system.  In  an  ordi- 
nary pair  of  Hooke'a  spiral  spur-wheela 
the  teeth  slope  only  in  one  direction,  i.  e., 
looked  at  on  edge  the  teeth  of  either  wheel 
at  the  axis  level  slope  off  lowest  at  the 
left-hand  or  viae  verita.  It  results  from 
this  that  the  mutual  pressure  of  the  teeth 
of  the  two  wheels  produces  a  laterally  re- 
solved pair  of  forces  tending  to  cause  Uie 
wheels  to  slip  asunder  sideways  or  along 
their  axes,  were  they  free  to  do  so,  in  op- 
posite directions.  Were  two  pairs  of  saob 
spiral-toothed  spur-wheels   Bet    side  by 
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side,  however,  and  keyed  on  their  parallel 
axes  with  the  slopes  of  the  teeth  of  one 
pair  reverse  to  those  of  the  other,  these  re- 
solved forces  being  mutually  neutralized, 
there  would  be  no  longer  any  resultant  in 
ihe  line  of  the  axis  of  either. 

Now,  if  in  place  of  one  of  the  pairs  of 
such  spur-wheels,  we  substitute  a  spiral- 
toothed  rack^  that  is  to  say,  a  wheel  whose 
radius  is  infinite,  we  have  complete  the 
elements  of  the  Wetli  system.  The  rack 
is  the  railway,  between  the  rails  of  which 
are  laid  two  sets  of  diagonal  bars  at  in- 
tervals, pointing  towards  each  other  and 
meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  gauge  of  way. 
These  are  the  spiral  teeth  of  the  racL 
The  driving-wheel  of  the  locomotive  to  be 
employed  consists  of  a  cylindrical  drum 
of  the  same  diameter  nearly,  and  keyed 
upon  the  same  axis  with  the  main  bear- 
ing wheels  of  the  locomotive,  or  upon 
more  than  one  such  axis.  Upon  the  ex- 
terior of  this  drum  are  fixed  projecting 
spirals  which  take  into  or  engage  with  the 
spiral  teeth  or  diagonal  rails  of  the  way, 
nipping  together  at  two  opposite  points 
abreast  of  each  other  at  the  same  time, 
and  these  bearing  points  rolling  succes- 
sively from  the  outer  part  next  the  rails  to 
Uie  centre  part  or  middle  of  the  way,  and 
as  they  roll,  dragging  on  the  engine. and 
train  as  though  upon  one  of  the  ancient 
Blcnkinsop  tooth-and-rack  colliery  en- 
gines and  railways  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land of  pre-Stephensonian  days,  but  fd- 
wavs  without  any  rattle  or  blows  or  back- 
lash. 

Before  one  double  spiral  pair  of  teeth 
have  lost  their  hold,  a  second  pair  as  be- 
fore have  got  engaged,  and  so  the  gear 
between  engine  and  railway  is  constant. 
That  locomotion,  and  very  steep  locomo- 
tion, can  be  thus  effected  does  not  admit 
of  doubt ;  and  were  it  possible  to  insure 
such  accuracy  and  exactitude  as  to  gauge 
of  way,  position,  and  firmness  of  holding 
down  to  the  sleepers,  on  the  part  of  the 
diagonal  bars  or  spirals  between  the  rails, 
and  sufficiently  perfect  uniformity  of  level 
always  between  the  rails  and  these  spirals 
— in  a  word,  if  we  could  insure  such  a 
state  of  things  as  we  should  have  were  the 
rails  and  spirals  between  them  all  of  cast- 
steel  and  in  one  piece,  and  bedded  and 
secured  down  upon  solid  rock,  then  we 
should  add  that  this  method  had  been 
brought  into  a  practicable  state. 

Unfortunately,  however,  such  are  not 


the  conditions  of  any  railway  which  are 
possible,  for  however  short  a  time  ;  and 
they  are  such  as  the  contingencies  of 
traffic,  of  wear  and  tear,  of  weather,  and 
of  the  accidents  of  Alpine  climates,  oblige 
the  widest  divergence  from,  however 
well  a  line  be  designed,  or  however  well 
its  maintenance  be  attended  to.  Rails 
must  be  secured  to  sleepers  of  some  sort ; 
these  must  sit  on  ballast;  more  or  less 
elasticity  and  yield  of  the  way  must  be 
provided  for.  The  rails,  therefore,  con- 
stantly alter  their  level  and  their  position 
in  all  three  possible  directions  more  or 
less,  and  more  or  less  carry  with  them 
the  sleepers  which  at  once  sustain  them 
and  hold  them  to  the  earth.  These  spiral 
bars  or  diagonal  mid-rails  must  be  secured 
to  the  sleepers,  and  so  must  partake  of 
their  mobility.  Furthermore,  the  ballast 
itself  is  subject  to  rain  and  frost,  weather 
and  floods,  and  often  compels  movement 
in  the  sleepers  fixed  in  it,  or  goes  away  al- 
together, and  leaves  these  partially  un- 
supported. 

All  these,  we  fear,  inevitable  irregulari- 
ties seem  to  present  difficulties  in  secu- 
ring the  effective,  constant,  and  certain 
hold  between  these  spiral  teeth  in  the  en- 
gine and  the  rail  spirals  that  appear  as 
yet  without  a  solution. 

We  do  not  say  they  are  impomble  to  be 
met,  and  met  within  those  limits  of  ex- 
pense, and  of  what  we  may  call  flexibility 
in  the  system  of  the  way,  that  are  indis- 
pensable to  enable  it  to  be  passed  round 
curves,  to  sustain  drought  and  floods  of 
rain,  and  so  forth,  which  must  be  para- 
mount provisions  in  every  permanent- way 
system. 

And  we  can  easily  see  that  some  of  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  which  first  present 
themselves  to  the  practical  consideration, 
admit  of  solution.  Thus  it  must  occur  to 
anyone  that  the  effect  of  any  slippage  upon 
a  steep  ramp,  between  the  driving  spirals 
and  the  fixed  rail  spirals,  must  prove  dis- 
astrous, inasmuch  as  those  spirals  which 
should  come  into  collision  again  directly 
after  such  slippage  or  loss  of  bite,  would 
strike  each  otner  with  the  conjoint  velocity 
of  the  sHp  backwards  of  the  engine  and 
train,  and  that  of  rotation  of  the  driving 
drum  spirals,  the  engine,  too,  for  the  mo- 
ment, running  away  nearly  as  if  in  free  air. 
But  were  there  two  or  more  driving  drums 
on  the  Fairlie  plan,  in  some  degree  under 
the  same  or  under  two  closely  following 
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engines,  so  as  to  occupy  in  all  several 
yards  in  length  of  the  way,  such  a  general 
slippage  would  be  almost  impossible,  one 
or  more  of  the  driving  drums  being  always 
in  hold.  The  riding  of  one  spiral  upon 
another  by  any  misfortune  would  be  a 
more  formidable  accident,  but  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  that  that  also  may  be  met. 

The  inventor  of  this  system,  M.  Wetli, 
is  an  engineer,  we  believe,  engaged  in  prac- 
tice in  Switzerland  ;  and  his  system  there 
has  seemed  sufficiently  important  and 
feasible  that  the  High  Federal  Council 
(analogous  to  our  Upper  House  of  Par- 
liament) of  the  Confederation  has  de- 
manded a  report  upon  it  from  the  Council 
of  the  Polytechnic  Federal  School.  That 
report,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  reporters 
by  M.  Charles  Pestalozzi,  dated  at  Zurich 
in  August  last,  was  presented  to  the  Swiss 
Parliament,  and  has  since  been  published 
at  Berne,  along  with  a  very  able  report  by 
Professor  Culmann  of  Zurich,  and  a  very 
clear  description  of  the  principles  en- 
gaged has  been  produced  by  Professor 
Gustave  Zeuner,  whose  reputation  is  well 
established  even  in  Great  Britain,  and 
Professor  Georges  Veith,  also  of  Zurich. 

All  these  authorities  admit  the  possi- 
bility, and  are  disposed  to  presume  on  the 
feasibility  in  practical  working  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  conceivable  difficulties  and  ob- 
jections presented  by  which  they  have 
very  fully  discussed. 

It  is  one  of  those  cases,  however,  to 
which  we  may  apply  the  German  proverb, 
"  Probiren  geht  liber  studiren,"  or,  as  they 
say  in  the  potteries,  "Nothing  beats  a 
trial."  Experiment,  and  that  upon  a  large 
and  costly  scale,  and  after  careful  design 
of  the  best  thought  details  of  plan,  can 
alone  really  decide  whether  this  would  or 
would  not  prove  a  desirable  method  of 
railway  climbing  of  Alpine  passes. 

As  regards  cost,  the  official  reporters 
estimate  the  Wetli  way,  as  designed  by 
the  inventor  for  the  double  line  of  St. 
Gothard,  at  767,000  francs  per  kilometre, 
or  only  16,000  per  kilometre  greater  than 
that  of  the  same  way  on  the  ordinary  sys- 
tem of  locomotive. 

The  difi*erence  looks  small,  and  the  cost 
may  be  underrated,  but  it  is  to  be  weighed 
against  that  of  a  tunnel  through  St.  Goth- 
ard like  that  through  Mont  Cenis,  then,  as 
respects  first  cost,  there  can  be  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  cheaper. 
That,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  whole 


question  ;  maintenance,  durability,  and 
cost  for  traction  per  ton  per  mile  on  the 
assumed  traffic,  for  a  prolonged  period, 
say  for  twenty  years,  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  if  the  relative  cheapness  as 
methods  of  transport  be  really  to  be  com- 
pared ;  and  these  must  present  many 
items  in  favor  of  the  tunnel,  or  rather 
many  tunnels,  though  charged  with  the 
interest  of  a  no  doubt  enormous  capital 
expended  in  its  or  their  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  longest  way  be- 
tween two  points  connected  by  rail  must 
always  be  the  most  costly  in  outlay  and  in 
working,  and  the  moderate  gradients  miust 
always  be  the  longest  way. 

One  form  of  rack  or  toothed  rail,  and 
different  from  this  of  M.  Wetli,  viz.,  that 
of  M.  Riggenbach,  is  about  forthwith  being 
tried  upon  a  small  line  of  Swiss  railway, 
which,  when  completed,  will  probably  be 
one  of  the  most  curious,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
in  the  world.  It  has  been  decided  to  con- 
nect Lucerne  with  the  summit  of  the  Bigi 
Alp  by  a  line  of  railway,  which,  allowing 
for  irregularities  in  the  contour  of  the 
ground,  is  to  wind  up  round  the  moun- 
tain like  the  fusee  of  a  watch. 

The  plan  of  Herr  Bach  proposed  for 
this  does  not  seem  to  us  nearly  as  feasible 
as  this  of  M.  WetlL 

Upon  the  latter  plan  Signor  Agudio, 
who  has  given  much  attention  to  railway 
construction  of  steep  ramps,  has  proposed 
some  modifications,  which,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  us  important  as  improve- 
ments. 

In  conclusion,  this  Wetli  plan  is  cer- 
tainly well  worthy  of  being  tried,  and 
there  are  a  good  many  spots,  even  in  our 
own  country,  where  the  experiment  must 
be  made,  and,  if  successful,  with  permanent 
advantage  to  the  projectors. 


MADRID  WATERwoRKa — Although  that 
fine  country,  Spain,  has  long  been  in 
a  state  of  chronic  disorder,  and  for  the 
last  16  months  in  the  agonies  of  an  in- 
terregnum, more  than  one  great  work,  be- 
sides the  railways,  has  been  accomplished 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  principal  one 
being  the  grand  reservoir  and  aqueduct 
for  the  supplv  of  Madrid  with  good  water. 
The  total  cost  was  i£2,300,000,  including 
additional  work  on  the  principal  weir, 
founded  on  limestone  rock,  through  which 
great  leakage  took  place. 
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ABABIAN  DESIGN  AXD  ART. 


From  <*  The  Bailder/' 


In  the  course  of  discussion  in  a  paper 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  Grace,  Sir  M.  D.  Wyatt 
said  :  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that 
the  germs  of  the  Arabian  technical  and 
ornamental  arts  are  to  be  found  in  those 
of  the  Byzantine  empire,  to  which  they 
had  for  the  most  part  descended  from  the 
decaying  Roman  empire.  If  there  is 
anything  in  Mr.  Crace*s  admirable  paper 
to  which  any  one  could  take  exception  — 
a  cavilling  in  which,  indeed,  it  would 
be  almost  wrong  to  indulge — it  might 
possibly  be  that  the  speaker's  notice  of 
the  history  of  Arabian  art  scarcely  suf- 
ficiently carried  us  back  to  the  stock 
upon  which  it  was  engrafted.  The  vic- 
torious armies  of  the  Prophet  and  his  im- 
mediate followers  speedily  carried  Islam- 
ism  over  vast  tracts  of  country,  upon 
many  of  which  technical  and  decorative 
arts  had  long  been  cultivated  with  signal 
success.  Hence  the  peculiar  conven- 
tional character  with  which  the  Arabians 
so  early  stamped  the  eclecticism  arising 
from  the  junction  effected  at  Byzantium, 
in  Asia  Minor,  Africa,  and  Spain,  be- 
tween the  Orientalism  of  Persian  and  In- 
dian arts  (as  they  existed  before  the 
Hegira)  and  the  classical  type  traditional 
amongst  artists  and  workmen  trained  on 
the  system  of  Imperial  Rome.  I  have 
myself  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  this 
room  the  intimate  connection  which  ex- 
isted between  the  Persians  and  Justinian, 
and  its  influence  on  Byzantine  art.  The 
peace  which  was  concluded  between  Jus- 
tinian and  Chosroes  Nushirvan  was  one 
that  was  "  to  last  forever,"  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty ;  and  Persian 
architects  were  largely  employed  by  Jus- 
tinian. Thus  we  see  in  the  details  of  St. 
Sophia  an  evident  departure  from  both 
the  technicalities  and  the  principles  which 
characterized  the  old  Roman  works,  and 
a  certain  marked  anticipation  of  some 
of  those  changes  of  form  and  pre- 
dilection for  inlay  and  surface  decoration 
in  structure  which  were  afterwards  mani- 
fested to  a  great  extent  in  the  works  of 
the  Arabs.  The  second  aspect  under 
which  this  subject  is  interesting  to  us  as 

i)ractical  professional  men  ~  students,  at 
east,  if  not  masters,  of  the  handicrafts  we 
control — ^ia    the  technical  basis  of  this 


style.  This  it  was  which  made  it  vigor- 
ous from  its  earliest  date,  and  has  im- 
parted to  it  the  perfection  of  execution 
which  always  characterized  it.  From 
first  to  last  it  has  exhibited  the  skilful 
workman  compelled  to  do  his  best  un- 
flinchingly, and  obviously  to  please  a 
master,  jealous  of  good  works,  who  would 
put  up  with  no  half-hearted  service. 
Every  artisan,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  specialty,  engaged  on  the  great  works 
described  by  Mr.  Grace,  was  a  master  of 
his  craft,  who  carried  out  his  work  in  sub- 
servience to  the  methods  and  best  tra- 
ditions of  his  trade,  keeping  closely  to 
every  characteristic  of  design  and  work- 
man^hit)  Tvhich  the  mnteriaJs  he  used  de- 
manded,  and  which  the  tools  and  pro- 
cesses at  his  command  best  enabled  him 
to  execute.  From  his  intelligence  as  an 
operative,  his  enlightened  ideas  as  a  de- 
signer, and  the  perfection  which  the  re- 
vival by  the  Arabian  mathematicians 
speedily  effected  of  the  study  of  geome- 
trical form  (which  had  been  carried  so 
far  by  the  ancient  Greeks),  enabled  him 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  his  special  branch 
of  industry,  he  was  speedily  in  a  situ- 
ation to  originate  new  features  in  his 
business,  and  to  make  the  old  ones  far 
more  beautiful  than  they  had  previously 
been.  Thus  in  carpentry  and  joinery, 
from  the  very  dawn  of  technical  Arabian 
art,  we  may  observe  a  clear  recognition 
of  the  best  mode  of  combining  and  con- 
trasting, both  in  form  and  color,  all  the 
various  woods  which  appeared  to  be  at 
command.  Not  only  was  this  the  case 
with  woods,  but  we  find  the  same  intelli- 
gent use  with  other  materials  in  all  the 
architectural  works  of  the  Mohammedans. 
I  differ  a  little  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Owen 
Jones,  in  what  he  has  remarked  with  re- 
gard to  the  place  and  period  in  which 
Arabian  architecture  was  most  highly 
perfected.  No  doubt  it  is  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Al- 
hambra,  as  having  attained  a  thoroughly 
concreted  system,  in  which,  as  in  perfect 
Grecian  architecture,  every  part  had  its 
definite  form  and  dimension  allotted  to  it, 
without  confusion,  and  with  such  true  and 
absolutely  mathematical  design  and  set- 
ting out  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
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the  concurrence  of  a  pattern  geometrical- 
ly inaccurate,  or  one  which  does  not  com- 
plete itself  in  all  its  parts  and  repetitions. 
We  find  this  development  of  complete- 
ness in  the  Alhambra  in  its  extremest 
compHcation,  but  we  find  it  no  less  com- 
plete, though  in  a  simpler  form,  in  the 
earlier  works  at  Cairo,  such  as  those  of 
the  Mosque  Tooloun,  and  in  the  Meschita 
at  Cordova.  At  the  same  time,  we  find 
it  associated  with  better  ideas  of  struc- 
ture in  the  technical  simplicity  of  the 
primitive  Arabian  system,  and  in  the 
clear  expression  of  function  in  every  ar- 
chitectural member.  Certainly  in  the  Al- 
hambra, with  which  I  am  myself  better 
acquainted  than  with  the  monuments  of 
the  Khalifate,  we  find  the  overlaying  of 
the  stucco  and  colored  decoration  has  to 
a  certain  extent  hidden  the  structure  it- 
self ;  and  beautiful  as  this  overlaying  cer- 
tainly is,  and  perfectly  as  it  has  been 
made  to  harmonize  with  aU  of  structure 
which  is  allowed  to  remain  visible,  it  gen- 
erally, to  my  eye  at  least,  obscures  too 
much.  In  earlier  works,  both  of  the 
Arabs  and  Moors,  a  principle  of  simple 
masonic  construction  is  always  indicated, 
and  the  stone  is  never  overlaid  by  the 
plaster,  nor  is  the  eye  misled  by  the  in- 
lays into  confusion  as  to  the  system  of 
i'omting.  In  thus  dwelling  upon  the 
>eauty  of  Arabian  masonry,  I  would  not 
be  understood  for  a  moment  as  depreci- 
ating the  plaster- work  (as  such)  of  the 
whole  range  of  Mohammedan  design,  from 
the  days  of  Ebn  Tooloun  to  those  of  Bo- 
abdil  el  Chico,  since  during  all  the  many 
centuries  intervening  between  the  reigns 
of  those  sovereigns  we  find,  in  stucco,  ad- 
mirable  hand-worked  patterns,  executed 
with  a  precision  and  force  at  least  equal 
to  those  we  meet  with  in  the  works  of  an- 
cient Home  itself.  There  is  one  more  as- 
pect imder  which  this  subject  is  interest- 
ing to  us.  In  the  present  day  there  ex- 
ists on  all  hands  great  desire  for  novelty 
in  the  main  features  of  design,  as  well  as 
in  the  decoration  of  buildings.  I  believe 
that  legitimate  novelty  in  this  direction 
is  not  to  be  obtained  by  a  mixing  up  of 
styles,  or  by  confusing  them  together  ;  it 
is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  development 
in  new  directions  of  technical  arts,  which, 
if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  may  in 
the  future  be  made  to  minister  to  the  ope- 
rations of  building  and  decorating.  It 
was  by  ''developing"  in  this  direction 


that  the  Arabians  found  strength,  nov- 
elty, and  completeness  of  style;  and  as 
they  did,  so  may  we  do.  When  I  look  at 
their  tiles,  I  see  one  direction  at  least 
in  which  we  have  been  for  some  time  so 
following  on  Oriental  lead,  and  I  note  in 
them  a  very  legitimate  and  excellent  form 
of  decoration,  calculated,  I  think,  to  ef- 
fect a  great  change  in  the  aspect  both  of 
our  exterior  and  interior  arcnitectura  I 
know  it  has,  to  some  extent,  done  so  al- 
ready, and  I  believe  it  will  do  so  yet 
more.  I  see  also  in  this  variety  of  Ajra- 
bian  wood- work,  involving  an  apparently 
very  intricate,  though  really  simple,  com- 
bination of  different  patterns,  nothing 
which  any  skilled  workman  with  the 
least  desire  to  do  what  has  been  so  well 
done,  and  what  seems  so  thoroughly  con- 
genial with  a  just  idea  of  good  joiner's 
work,  would  not  be  able  to  do  perfectly 
in  this  country  at  the  present  day.  When 
one  looks  at  the  rude  materials  and  pro- 
cesses by  which  elaborate  and  beautiful 
works  were  carried  out  in  almost  every 
technical  art  by  the  Arabians,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  why  the  same  good  work 
should  not  be  designed  by  us  architects^ 
and  wrought  by  our  artificers,  who 
should  learn  to  take  a  pride  in  their  call- 
ing, and  be  honored  in  proportion  to  their 
merit  in  it,  as  the  Arabian  workmen 
were.  All  that  is  wanting  is,  that  the 
same  simple  taste,  good  judgment,  and 
technical  energy  should  be  bestowed  upon 
our  designs  and  upon  our  worka  Men 
are  yet  to  be  found  in  India  and  Persia, 
in  Cairo,  and  even  in  Spain,  who,  in  some 
cLegree,  retain  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  most  ancient  Arabian  tradition.  I 
myself  saw  in  Granada,  only  a  few 
months  ago,  a  man  working  with  a  lathe 
of  the  kind  described  by  Mr.  Crace  ;  the 
only  difference  was,  that  the  lathe  I  saw 
consisted  of  a  long  iron  bar,  with  ''gud- 
geons "  sliding  on  it,  and  capable  of  being 
fixed  by  screws  at  any  distance  apart 
Between  these  gudgeons  a  piece  of  wood 
was  so  held  as  to  be  capable  of  gyration, 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of  friction. 
The  workman  sat  down  with  this  in 
front  of  him,  and  kept  it  working  with  a 
bow,  similar  to  that  constantly  used  by 
Indian  turners,  which  twirled  the  wood 
round  rapidly  on  the  iron  gudgeons.  This 
he  did  with  his  left  hand,  wlule  with  the 
right  hand  he  steadied  himself,  changed 
his  cutting  tools,    and   measured  from 
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time  to  time  the  gauge  of  the  work  he 
was  doing.  For  what  right  hands  usa- 
ally  do  with  ordinary  lathes,  he  substi- 
tuted his  right  foot,  which  exhibited  an 
elongated  great  toe  just  like  a  thumb,  and 
a  metatarsal  development  such  as  I  never 
saw  before.  He  held  the  chisel  tightij 
between  the  great  and  second  toe,  and 
seemed  to  use  his  foot  just  as  easily  as  we 
ordinarily  use  our  handa  It  was  curious 
to  find  at  Granada  such  a  retention  of 
the  simple  machinery  and  method  by 
which  it  is  probable  that  the  Moors  exe- 
cuted the  bulk  of  their  larger  ornamen- 
tations in  wood,  dependent  upon  the 
lathe  for  the  fashioning  of  their  leading 
forms.  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  al- 
lude to  one  more  point  before  I  sit  down  ; 
and  that  is,  the  opportunity  for  surface 
decoration  which  was  afforded  by  the 
large  wall  surfaces  in  which  the  Orien- 
tals have  always  delighted,  and  by  their 
simple  arch  soffits  and  vaults,  rarely  cut 
up  by  moulded  work  or  chamferings.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  these  remark- 
able "  reversible  "  patterns  which  we  see 
here,  and  the  effect  of  which  is  invariably 
excellent,  were  probably  originally  due 
to  the  desire  to  economize  labor  and  cost 


by  making  one  piece  of  material  serve,  by 
counterchanging  and  interchanging  the 
parts  into  which  it  was  cut,  to  produce 
patterns  in  different  colored  materials 
without  the  waste  of  any  portion  of  ma- 
terial At  the  same  time  I  cannot  but 
consider  that,  speaking  theoretically,  pat- 
terns so  formed  appear  to  be  in  strict 
compliance  with  that  which  was,  and 
should  be  always  felt  to  be,  a  bounden 
duty  to  carry  out  in  colored  decoration, 
viz.,  equalization  of  superficial  areas  of 
contrasting  colors  in  the  design  of  pat- 
terns intended  to  convey  a  sense  of 
tranquil  beauty.  The  principle  was  no 
less  important  when  the  contrast  was  in- 
tended to  be  effected  by  chiaroscuro  only 
or  by  variety  of  materials,  than  it  was 
when  the  effect  was  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced by  contrasting  colors.  Equahza- 
tion  was  demanded  of  the  light  and  dark 
shades.  It  is  such  regular  balance 
which  keeps  ornamentation  quiet,  and 
which  gives  to  it  its  dominant  aspect  of 
repose.  Balance,  it  should  always  be  re- 
membered, is  just  as  essential  to  repose 
in  decoration,  as  equilibrum  is  to  security, 
and  its  appearance  to  a  sense  of  security, 
in  structure. 


A  NEW  GUNPOWDER. 


IVoin  '*  The  Scientific  Journal." 


Among  the  many  practical  applications 
of  phenic  or  carbolic  add,  not  the  least 
important  is  its  use  in  the  preparation  of 
picric  acid,  a  substance  which,  in  combi- 
nation with  potash  and  other  bases,  prom- 
ises to  be  of  great  value  to  the  arts.  Al- 
though readily  produced  from  other  sub- 
stances, carbonic  acid  appears  to  be  the 
most  desirable  source  of  supply,  and  only 
requires  to  be  treated  with  concentrated 
nitjic  acid.  A  combination  takes  place 
with  a  hissing  noise,  and  results  in  the 
formation  of  picric  acid,  in  long  lamellar 
crystals  of  a  beautiful  lustrous  yellow 
color,  and  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste. 
Already  used  extensively  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  dyes,  it  is,  as  an  explosive,  of  pe- 
culiarly valuable  properties,  that  we  now 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it,  as 
when  heated  suddenly  to  the  proper  de- 
gree, it  decomposes  with  explosion,  and 
this  peculiarity  is  increased  when  com- 
bined with  an  alkaline  base.    The  picrate 


of  potash  is  the  most  important  in  this 
respect,  and  has  lately  been  the  subject  of 
extended  experiment  on  the  part  of  an 
eminent  French  chemist.  This  is  a  salt 
of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow  color,  crvstal- 
lizing  in  prismatic  needles,  and  while  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  nearly  so  in  cold 
water,  dissolves  readily  in  fourteen  parts 
of  boiling  water.  Heated  carefully,  it  ac- 
quires an  orange  red  color  at  672  deg. 
Fahr.,  which  it  loses  on  cooling;  heated 
rapidly  to  620  deg.  Fahr.,  or  brought  in 
contact  with  red  hot  bodies,  it  explodes 
violently.  It  is  most  readily  prepared  by 
the  double  decomposition  of  a  soluble 
picrate  of  soda,  magnesia  or  lime,  and  a 
salt  of  potash,  or  by  the  direct  action  of 
picric  acid  upon  the  carbonate  of  potassa. 
The  explosion  of  the  picrate  gives  rise  to 
an  immense  volume  of  gaseous  matter,  as 
nitrogen,  carbonic,  and  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  and  the  only  solid  residuum  is  a 
libtle  carbon  and  carbonate  of  potassa. 
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The  smoke  produced  is  very  light  and 
easily  dissipated,  and  the  gaseous  products 
are  totally  destitute  of  the  corrosive  and 
poisonous  action  of  those  of  gunpowder, 
-with  their  thick,  heavy,  stiHing  smoke. 
Nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  there  is 
no  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  atmos- 
phere to  deteriorate  its  quality  or  destroy 
its  utility,  as  with  gunpowder,  so  that  it 
may  be  used  in  the  dampest  mines,  where 
also  the  almost  total  absence  of  smoke 
and  of  noxious  products  after  explosion, 
is  a  great  recommendation. 

Two  varieties  of  the  picrate  powder  are 
now  manufactured,  one  for  blasting,  the 
other  for  fire  arms;  each  made  of  various 
grades  of  strength  and  adapted  for  special 
applications.  For  the  first  purpose,  ni- 
trate of  potash  is  used  with  the  picrate; 
for  the  second,  an  additional  ingredient, 
charcoal,  is  employed,  the  latter  being 
added  to  diminish  the  rapidity  of  the  com- 
bustion and  increase  the  projectile  force. 
This  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  be  greater 
or  less  than  that  of  gunpowder,  while  the 
blasting  power  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  latter  substance. 


Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  go  into 
mere  detail  respecting  this  new  powder, 
which  is  so  easily  made  and  kept  un- 
changed, and  can  be  made  of  any  desired 
degree  of  strength,  and  in  its  explosion 
yields  no  deleterious  or  corrosive  gases, 
blinding  smoke,  or  acrid  and  troublesome 
residuum.  It  is  nearly  as  cheap,  and  less 
easily  ignited  by  carelessness  or  accident^ 
than  gunpowder.  Of  much  greater  blast- 
ing power,  and  quite  equal  to  nitro- 
glycerine in  this  respect,  it  seems  destined 
to  play  a  very  important  part  in  mining 
operations,  while  the  comparative  absence 
of  solid  deposit  renders  its  use  in  gunnery 
highly  advantageous.  The  color  is  a  bril- 
Hant  yellow,  and  thus  it  is  easily  distin- 
guished among  other  substancea  It  is 
also  of  varied  appHcation  in  pyrotech* 
nics. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  state  that  the 
picrate  powder  is  the  subject  of  extensive 
and  secret  experiment  with  the  French 
Government,  which  will  probably  use  it 
before  long  as  a  substitute  for  the  old- 
fashioned  black  gunpowder,  in  its  military 
and  naval  service. 


THE  BOUTET  BEIDGE, 

From  "  Engineoring.-' 


From  the  first  effort  of  M.  Charles  Bou- 
tet  to  make  English  converts  to  his  pro- 
posed system  (?)  of  building  bridges  in 
impossible  spans,  we  have  not  hesitated 
to  say  in  plain  words  what  we  thought  of 
the  invention,  and  we  have  from  time  to 
time  given  out  our  opinion  with  so  much 
of  force  that  we  believe  we  have  effectually 
counteracted  all  the  endeavors  of  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  so-called  Channel  Bridge 
Scheme  to  gain  shareholders  in  this  coun- 
try. Whether  this  wonderful  association 
sUU  exists  here,  we  know  not;  but  this  is 
certain,  that  M.  Boutet  cannot  with  any 
chance  of  success  bring  his  plans  again 
before  the  pubhc,  although  very  possibly 
the  favorable  notice  his  scheme  received 
lately  at  the  Society  of  Engineers  may 
gladden  him  with  delusive  hopes. 

So  far,  so  good;  we  may  consider  our- 
selves done  with  Boutet,  but,  as  our  rea- 
ders know,  from  time  to  time  the  French 
papers  have  been  not  unfrequently  con- 
spicuous for  flourishing  descriptions  of 
Boutet  and  his  bridge.    Now,  it  was  a  pic- 


ture of  the  Emperor  inspecting  the  models 
at  the  Depot  des  Marbres,  now  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  construction  of  a  Bou- 
tet bridge  at  St.  Malo,  now  a  promise  of 
the  almost  immediate  commencement  of 
the  great  Channel  bridge  itself.  Some  of 
these  paragraphs  translated  may  have  been 
seen  hrom  time  to  time  in  Enghsh  papers, 
but  beyond  this  we  know  nothing,  for  the 
narrow  strip  of  troubled  water  which  iso- 
lates us  from  the  Continent  serves  also  as 
a  great  non-conductor  of  intelligence,  and 
cuts  us  off  from  many  details  of  informa- 
tion, which  the  mere  distance  does  not 
account  for. 

A  minute  report,  however,  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  great  international  bridge 
scheme  hes  before  us,  the  joint  production 
of  MM.  Hauvel  and  Lockert,  two  engi- 
neers of  the  Fonts  et  Chaussees.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  report  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished in  the  French  scientific  press,  and 
it  will  doubtless  be  received  with  much 
favor.  "You  ask,"  say  MM.  Hauvel  and 
Lockert,  *'  intelUgonce  of  M.  Ch«  Boatet» 
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engineer :  he  is  always  ih  Paris,  always 
devoted  to  his  vast  project  of  the  Channel 
bridge,  always  to  be  found  at  the  Depot 
des  Marbres.  What  do  people  think  of 
him  ?  Truly,  those  who  can  think,  don't 
think  of  him  at  all.  But  he  works  hard. 
Each  day  he  explains  with  affabiUty  to 
every  visitor,  possibly  a  future  shareholder, 
those  principles,  not  less  simple  than  in- 
genious, upon  which  the  bridge  is  con- 
structed; he  produces  immense  plans,  me- 
dium-sized plans,  little  plans;  he  handles 
lengths  of  wire  cables  of  all  dimensions, 
he  expatiates  on  the  weight  of  the  struc- 
ture, its  cost,  its  future  prospects ;  and, 
inspired  by  the  proximity  of  an  Imperial 
bust,  which  imparts  an  august  influence 
to  his  bureau,  M.  Boutet  inscribes  another 
convert's  name  in  the  subscription  book; 
the  day's  work  is  done,  and  the  great 
scheme  is  furthered  by  so  much.  What 
scheme  ?  The  Channel  Bridge,  doubtless, 
with  its  span  of  1,000  metrea  It  was 
Marshal  Yaillant,  who,  taking  an  early 
interest  in  this  project,  accorded  to  the 
inventor  a  place  on  the  ground  of  the 
Gardes  Meubles,  at  the  Depot  des  Mar- 
bres. So  one  great  difficulty  was  re- 
moved, and  the  affair  became  shelter- 
ed as  it  were  under  the  shadow  of 
Government.  Then  the  needful  funds 
obtained,  an  engineer  (I)  and  staff  of 
draughtsmen  commenced  their  labors, 
the  latter  operating  on  the  largest 
sheets  of  paper  procurable,  the  former 
working  out  a  mathematical  theory  to 
correspond."  This  theory,  the  only  so- 
called  scientific  production  in  connection 
with  the  affair,  was  published  in  the  "  An- 
nales  du  Genie  Industriel "  of  Feb.,  1869. 
A  wonderful  ignorance  characterizes  this 
work.  The  question  is  thus  stated  to 
prove  that  a  span  of  the  Boutet  bridge 
can  be  constructed  with  an  opening  of 
1,000  metres,  of  the  form  and  dimensions 
figured  in  the  drawings :  **  The  span  has 
the  form  of  an  arch;  the  strongest  section 
is  required  at  the  abutment ;  the  spring- 
ing is  therefore  the  only  part  of  the  struc- 
ture we  need  investigate,  and  prove  cor- 
rect, for  the  rest  of  the  span  will  always 
come  right,  provided  we  give  the  arch  a 
paraboHc  form."  This  is  still  better:  ''Let 
us  seek,  now,  the  section  at  the  springing; 
nothiug  is  more  simple;  apply  the  formu- 
la." Fortunate  formula,  to  be  so  accom- 
modating. But  in  the  place  of  applying  a 
formula  relating  to  an  arch^  one  is  used 


which  is  appUcable  only  to  straight  gird- 
ers.  Add  to  this  that  the  weight  of  the 
structure  is  thrown  out  of  the  calculation, 
and  an  unique  result  is  obtained,  which 
bears  out  the  assertion  of  M.  Boutet : 
"We  are  thirty-six  times  stronger  than 
we  need  be."  But  despite  all  these  egre- 
gious blunders,  there  is  httle  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  not  a  few  speculators  of 
hazy  notions  have  ventured  more  or  less 
in  tL  wonderful  bAdge  scheme.  But  so 
much  of  popularity  as  M.  Boutet  has  ob- 
tained in  Paris  is  due  principaUy  to  the 
indifference  of  French  engineers,  who 
deem  the  whole  business  too  unworthy  of 
their  notice.  Not  that  the  inventor  would 
be  daunted  by  criticism,  but  silence  is 
construed  into  an  acknowledgment  of 
merit.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  it  is  said 
that  four  young  engineers  of  the  Fonts  et 
Chaussees  had  the  audacity  to  laugh  out- 
right in  the  presence  of  the  presiding 
genius,  saying :  "  If  you  will  undertake 
to  build  a  bridge  upon  this  remarkable 
and  unique  system  100  metres  in  length, 
and  which  will  bear  its  own  weight,  we 
will  pay  for  it."  Whereupon  M.  Boutet 
goes  forth  straightway,  grave,  and  full  of 
serious  purpose,  saying  to  all  around, 
"  Messieurs,  the  engineers  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  instructed  me  to  build  forth- 
with a  bridge  upon  my  systenf  100  metres 
long." 

On  the  8th  of  June  last,  Fortune  visited 
M.  Boutet,  embodied  in  the  Emperor,  ac- 
companied by  General  Fane,  Marshal  Vail- 
lant,  and  several  members  of  the  Acade- 
my. But  this  was  hardly,  perhaps,  the 
crowning  glory,  though,  possibly,  its  re- 
sults were  highly  gratifying.  It  was  at 
Vervius  and  St.  Malo  that  this  truly  re- 
markable man  reached  the  climax  of  his 
greatness.  Deponent  saith  not  how  or 
why  he  became  fOted  and  a  hero  ;  nor 
whether  the  musicians,  firemen,  and  other 
elements  of  a  provincial  demonstration, 
celebrated  him  on  similar  terms  to  those 
of  the  serenaders  of  Artemus  Ward.  Nor 
is  it  clear  how  it  came  to  pass  that  a 
Prince  of  the  Blood,  a  Grandee  of  Spain, 
in  short,  the  Duke  of  Saldana,  met  him, 
embraced  him,  and  said  of  him,  *'  Behold 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  century!" 
But  these  things  happened,  and  we  give 
M.  Boutet  his  due.  And,  after  aU,  M. 
Boutet  is  a  remarkable  man.  We  have 
ere  this  glanced  at  his  antecedents,  let  us 
now  record  one  of  his  previous  workia.    On 
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the  6th  of  July,  1858,  he  obtained  a  pat- 
ent entitled,  "Hydraulic  Motors,  appHca- 
ble  to  all  cases  in  which  power  is  re- 
quired." This  contrivance  is,  in  fact,  a 
perpetual  motion,  nothing  less.  That  is 
something,  but  not  enough  for  M.  Ch. 
Boutet,  as  he  states  in  his  specification : 
"This  last  system  (he  patents  three)  is  su- 

Serior  to  the  two  first,  because  it  is  evi- 
ently  more  simple,  %nd  gives,  with  equal 
means,  double  the  power."  So  that  this 
ingenious  creature  has  positively  devised 
three  systems  of  perpetual  motion,  the 


last  of  which  is  twice  as  perpetual  as  the 
two  first. 

After  this,  we  need  be  surprised  ai 
nothing  that  M.  Boutet  can  do;  1,009 
metres  bridge  spans  are  a  mere  trifle; 
and  equally  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  subscriptions  for  the  scheme 
amount,  it  is  said,  to  some  200,000  frane& 
Ail  we  can  say  is,  that  we  have  reason  to 
be  glad  that  the  sum  has  been  paid  ia 
francs,  and  not  in  pounds  sterling;  that  it 
has  come  from  French  purses,  and  not  out 
of  English  pockets. 


HOISTING  STONE  IN  QUAEBIES. 

From  ''  The  Mechanics'  Hafazine.'' 


The  dangers  that  attend  the  men  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and  transact  their 
business  in  great  waters  are  scarcely  great- 
er than  those  which  await  the  toilers  who 
descend  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth  to 
win  the  mineral  treasures  to  which  this 
country  in  particular  owes  so  much  of  her 
greatness.  Whether  it  be  in  the  mine  or 
in  the  quarry,  death  or  disablement  are 
there  awaiting  the  unfortunates  who  may 
happen  to  fall  a  prey  to  them.  In  the 
case  of  mi|}es,  we  hear  too  frequently  of 
fatal  catastrophes,  but,  strangely  enough, 
the  disasters  which  occur  in  quarries 
rarely  find  their  way  into  the  columns  of 
the  press,  perhaps  because  each  disaster 
is,  in  itself,  too  insignificant  as  compared 
with  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  a  colliery 
explosion.  "We  have  good  reason,  how- 
ever, to  know  that  the  annual  loss  of  life 
and  limb  in  quarrying  operations  is  by  no 
means  trivial ;  unfortunately,  too,  a  large 
proportion  of  these  quarry  accidents  are 
more  or  less  preventable  by  improvements 
in  the  hoisting  machinery  and  appliances 
used  to  raise  the  stone  when  hewn,  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  present 
arrangements  for  lifting  may  not  be  fa- 
miliar to  some  of  our  readers,  so  we  will 
briefly  describe  them. 

A  large  quarry  in  full  work  presents  a 
considerable  area  of  operations,  and,  as  a 
rule,  there  is  but  one  engine  to  hoist  the 
material;  this  is  usually  placed  on  the 
edge  of  the  quarry  at  the  end  of  the 
tramway  along  which  the  stone  is  taken 
when  raised.  The  engine  is  generally  on 
the  surface  ground,  but  a  sort  of  step  or 
recess  is  cut  close  ^ongside  it,  and  whose 


level  is  about  ten  feet  lower ;  the  tramway 
is  brought  to  tlie  edge  of  the  quarry  along 
this  step  so  that  the  lorries  for  the  stone 
are  beneath  the  engine  leveL  In  a  large 
and  deep  quarry  it  is  evident  that  nothing 
in  the  way  of  a  jib  crane  can  be  made 
available,  and  a  gantry  and  traveller  would 
be  too  expensive  even  did  such  an  appar 
ratus  give  sufficient  scope  to  reach  all  the 
area  in  work.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
either,  the  following  plan  is  adopted.  A 
large  chain  is  stretcned  from  the  engine-- 
house across  quite  to  the  other  end  of  the 
quarry  and  there  secured,  but  not  per- 
manently so,  this  end  being  shifted  from 
time  to  time  as  the  position  of  the  stone 
being  hewn  requires.  On  this  chain  a 
sort  of  carriage  runs  ;  it  is  something  hke 
an  iron  block,  with  two  sheaves  set  side  by 
side  in  the  direction  of  their  diameters, 
not  of  their  axis.  They  are  wide  and  deep 
enough  in  the  grooves  of  their  edges  to 
run  on  the  chain  as  on  a  rail  This  block 
carries  a  real  block,  or  what  answers  to 
one,  suspended  under  but  close  to  the 
chain;  through  this  the  rope  or  chain  for 
lifting  is  passed. 

It  will  DC  evident  that  the  hoisting  rope 
I  has  a  merely  vertical  action,  but  the  block; 
or  "horse"  as  it  is  technically  called, 
gives  both  a  vertical  and  horizontal  mo^ 
tion,  as  the  chain  is  most  generally  on  a 
considerable  inclination. 

The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows : 
When  a  certain  stone  is  to  be  raised  the 
chain  is  moved  over  it  and  the  quarry  end 
made  fast.  The  "  horse  "  is  run  along  the 
chain  till  "  plumb  "  over  the  stone.  A 
*'  toggle  "  or  pin  is  secured  in  a  link  be- 
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hind  it  to  prevent  it  moving  down  the  a  gas  pipe  is,  the  ends  of  the  joint  sockets 
slope  of  the  chain  and  the  hoisting  rope  being  rounded  on  their  outer  edges  to 
is  paid  out  and  the  stone  hooked  on,  give  freer  passage  to  the  wheels  of  the 
which  is  raised  till  the  lifting  hook  reaches  *' horse."  Instead  of  the  '*  toggle  "  used 
the  "  horse,"  when  it  is  secured  to  it  with  the  chain  to  prevent  retrograde  mo-. 
The  engine  then  draws  the  "  horse  "  along  tion,  a  "  clip  "  should  be  put  on  the  rail 
the  chain  till  the  stone  is  fairly  brought  (or  rope)  made  of  two  pieces  of  iron 
out  of  the  quarry,  and  over  the  step  al-  hinged  at  one  end  and  with  a  coach  screw 
ready  described,  as  well  as  over  a  lorry  at  the  other,  each  half  being  nearly  semi- 
placed  there  in  readiness.  A  "  toggle "  is  circular  in  the  centre  ;  this  part  would 
put  into  a  link  of  the  chain  to  prevent  the  embrace  the  rail,  and  if  screwed  up  tightly 
•*  horse  "  going  back,  the  stone  is  lowered  would  prevent  backward  motion,  or  at  the 
into  the  lorry,  and  the  operation  is  com-  worst  would  act  as  a  brake  if  the  strain 
pletc.  were  too  much  for  it.  As  to  the  catenary 
Any  person  with  the  most  moderate  formed  by  a  chain  or  rope  the  rail  would 
knowledge  of  engineering  must  perceive  equally  well  assume  that  curve,  as  if  of 
that,  however  cheap  and  convenient  this  good  iron  its  diameter  need  not  exceed  by 
arrangement  may  be,  it  is  fraught  with  more  than  one-half  that  of  the  round  iron 
danger  to  those  working  or  passing  be-  in  the  chain  links,  and  being  without  a 
neath  the  chain  ;  the  very  best  chains  weld  would  be  reUable  to  an  extent  such 
carefully  tested  are  uncertain  affairs  even  as  the  very  best  chain  can  never  equal, 
when  subjected  to  a  simple  statical  strain,  This*round  iron  rail  arrangement  would 
and  tlie  strain  of  the  main,  or,  as  we  may  be  far  cheaper,  too,  than  the  chain, 
term  it,  "  gantry  "chain  in  a  quarry  is  not  It  is  a  discredit  to  us  as  a  nation  at  the 
a  purely  statical  one  by  any  means,  as  the  head  of  civilization  and  engineering 
" horse "  when  it  begins  to  move  "jumps  "  science  that  such  rude  appliances  as  that 
overthe  links  sufficiently  to  cause  a  consid-  described  in  the  beginning  of  this  article 
erable'^jar,"  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  should  be  retained  to  the  exclusion  of 
is  constantly  breaking  the  chain,  or  if  the  better  ones, 
hauling  chain  or  rope  from  the  engine 
happen  to  break,  the  "  horse  "  runs  vio- 

lently  down  the  incline  of  the  chain  and  .            •    x      *  •          l          •     xt    xu 

the  litter  already  perhaps  loaded  nea^y  A'^^^*?  Ir^^^nZfTT^ 

fractured  chain  in  aJl  probabiHty  faU  on  Te  Baltic     iS'Sat^e^^^^^^ 

some  luckless  workman  beneath.  ?„'d^t  ;,oS  e^Sated^jToun^e 

We  have  ffood  reason  to  know  that  ap-  .,,.           .            j       x    t          o     a 

„.            .5     X   *_     xu-     ^ «  ^^S  niiUions  of  pounds  sterling.     2.   A  new 

pallimr  accidents  from  this  cause  are  com-  x>    x     «  a^                       j    i>  «.               ±\. 

^juxxxx^                                      «^«^^^^^  «4.  -Port  of  Commerce  and  Refuge  on  the 

mon,  a  fact  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  vfreatern  Coast  of  Sleswiff  where  the  island 

seeing  that  there  is  no  adequate  inspection  ^)  ?!^®^^.  ^^^  ^^  bies  wig,  wnere  me  wiana 

g \\i^  «,.^«^«rv>«r.*o  ^f  ^r?o^.;/.o  J^A  fV.^  ^^  ^^^  18  to  bc  conuectcd  by  an  embank- 

of  the  aiTanffements  of  quarries,  and  tne  x     «     i.     x   o       -i        i             -xi.   xt, 

i  '  e,  ^^A  JSu^i^  «,.*^o*«♦«o  «^  ^f  ;«#^  °^6^t  of  about  3  miles    long,  wjth  the 

chams  ^f^?^^  3^^^^^^^             "^^-  coast,  the  port  on  the  island  being  thus 

"  We^wiU  proceed  to  sketch  the  ontHnes  J>.^^^^^  ^^  communication  with  the  con- 

of  an  arranLment  which  we  consider  to  ^^^^^  railway  system.     This  harbor  is 

of  an  *™^^f '^f^^^X^^  expected  to  be  the  most  accessible  port  on 

present  ^^"^^  J^^^Sjf  8^^^^^                    f^  the  German  coast  under  aH  circumstances 

ready  described.      The  chain  should  be  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  weather     The  works  are 

abolished  »^^g«5f  ^^;,  ^^^^^^                  ^f^  estimated  at  about  ^^750,000  sterling, 

wire  rope  or  a  rail  substituted.     The  rope  '                   ® 

would  be  little,  if  at  all,  more  expensive  

than  a  chain,  while  it  would  be  infinitely 

more  trustworthy ;  less  power,  too,  would  A   TRimrr  steamer  has  taken  out  men 

suffice  to  raise  the  loads,  as  the  wheels  of  J\   and  stores  from  Penzance  for  the 

the  "  horse  "  would  have  a  comparatively  building  of  a  new  light-house  near  Ceylon, 

smooth  and  uniform  surface  over  which  to  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Doug- 

travel  We  believe  a  rail  might  be  arrang-  las,  who  has  lately  completed  the  Wolf 

ed  made  of  round  iron  jointed  much  as  Bock  Lighthouse. 

Vol.  IL— Na  6.-32 
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EFFECT  OF  SUDDEN  LOADS  ON  CAST-IRON. 


From  the  «  BuUdiog  Newi. 


«t 


Brittle  substances  are  usually  defined 
by  physicists  as  those  in  which  the  force 
of  cohesion  is  comparatively  weak.  Their 
particles,  or  component  atoms,  are  there- 
fore held  somewhat  loosely  together,  and 
when  exposed  to  strains  of  certain  de- 
scriptions, possess  little  or  no  resistance. 
It  will  probably  here  be  observed  that 
many  brittle  substances  are  endowed  with 
very  considerable  powers  of  resistance  to 
a  crushing  force,  although  they  display 
but  very  feeble  tensile  strength.  This  is 
no  doubt  true.  Cast-iron,  for  instance, 
will  stand  a  direct  crushing  force  of  50 
tons  to  the  square  inch,  while  its  tensile 
strength  is  only  8  tons  to  the  square  inch. 
But  the  real  strength  of  the  material  is 
only  to  be  depended  upon  when  the  crush- 
ing force  is  applied  in  a  particular  man- 
ner. It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the 
amount  of  the  force,  as  of  the  manner  in 
which  its  action  is  exerted.  When  it  is 
stated  that  cast-iron  will  bear  a  crushing 
or  compressive  strain  of  50  tons  per  square 
inch,  it  is  always  presumed  that  the  strain 
is  applied  to  the  material  in  a  similar  mode 
to  that  which  prevailed  at  the  experiments 
which  fixed  that  constant.  Whenever  the 
weight  of  50  tons,  or  other  crushing  weight, 
is  imposed  upon  a  square  inch  of  cast-iron, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  by  gradual  and  almost 
imperceptible  increments,  commencing 
vnth  a  very  small  weight,  and  termina- 
ting with  that  which  ultimately  deter- 
mines the  fracture  of  the  specimen  under 
experiment.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
weight  be  applied  suddenly  and  violently, 
the  material  will  yield  to  one  very  much 
less  in  amount.  It  is  this  liability  to  give 
way  under  a  sudden  strain  that  has  ren- 
dered engineers  so  very  cautious  in  em- 
ploying the  material  in  any  situation 
where  it  might,  perhaps,  inadvertently  be 
exposed  to  its  influence.  By  an  excess  of 
caution,  cast-iron  is  frequently,  from  the 
same  cause,  debarred  from  being  applied 
to  numerous  useful  purposes  to  which  it 
is  perfectly  well  suited,  and  in  which  it 
might  be  adopted  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  disastrous  or  unforeseen  conse- 
quences. It  is,  no  doubt,  advisable,  espe- 
cially for  young  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, to  be  ''on  the  safe  side,"  as  it  is 
termed;  but  nevertheless,  while  adhering  | 


to  the  example  of  precedence,  and  the  re- 
sult of  experience,  one  must  not  be  afraid 
to  employ  a  constructive  material  simply 
because  its  employment  has  been  in  some 
instances  attended  by  failure;  however,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  majority 
of  these  failures  occurred  in  the  early  days 
of  railways,  aiid  were  due  more  to  the  in- 
competency and  rash  judgment  of  the 
designers  of  the  structures  than  to  any 
real  defect  in  the  material. 

At  present  it  may  be  safely  presumed 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  nature,  proper- 
ties, and  capabihties  of  cast-iron  under 
strain,  is  more  complete  than  it  previously 
was,  and  it  might  therefore  be  concluded 
that  bridges  and  other  structures  of  that 
material  were  not  likely  in  future  to  be 
subject  to  such  contingencies.  No  doubt 
such  accidents  are  rare,  but  that  they  still 
happen  is  demonstrated  most  absolutely 
by  the  occurrence  that  took  place  recently 
at  the  bridge  of  Elkantara,  in  Algeria.  A 
description  of  this  bridge  will  be  apropos 
to  our  present  article,  and  very  instructive 
to  those  who  may  have  the  designing  of 
works  of  the  same  or  similar  character. 
In  the  first  place,  let  us  briefly  relate  the 
accident.  A  roller  of  5  tons  in  weight 
was  traversing  the  bridge  backwards  and 
forwards  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the 
metalling  and  bringing  it  to  a  smooth 
surface.  On  a  sudden  the  roadway  gave 
way.  The  horses  attached  to  the  roller 
were  able  to  maintain  it  for  a  few  minutes 
in  a  suspended  condition,  while  the  driver 
cut  the  traces,  when  it  disappeared  into 
the  gulf  beneath  with  equal  noise  and  ra- 
pidity. The  ravine  across  which  the 
bridge  of  Elkantara  is  thrown  is  nearly 
400  ft.  in  depth,  so  that  both  driver  and 
horses  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  being 
dashed  to  pieces.  The  span  of  the  bridge, 
which  is  wholly  of  cast-iron,  is  184  ft,  and 
the  clear  width  between  parapets,  33  fL 
There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty,  in  the 
present  instance,  in  arriving  at  the  cause 
of  the  accident  It  was  the  breaking  of 
one  of  the  cast-iron  plates  constituting  the 
roadway,  under  the  heavy  rolling  load 
brought  upon  it.  There  are  altogether 
five  arched  ribs  composing  the  framework 
or  main  girders  of  the  bridge,  two  of  which 
are  the  face  or  outside  ribs,  and  the  oth- 
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ers  the  interior  or  intermediate  ones. 
These  latter  are  spaced  about  9  ft.  9  in. 
apart,  and  the  whole  are  braced  together 
by  cross  girders  and  trussing,  also  of  cast- 
iron.  The  transverse  girders  are  of  a 
plain  T  section.  Upon  the  intermediate 
arched  ribs  are  placed  the  cast-iron  road 
plates,  their  span  being  nearly  equal  to 
the  distance  between  the  centres  of  those 
ribs,  which  is  evidently  a  long  span  for 
cast-iron  plates  in  the  situation  under  de- 
scription. The  plates  are  slightly  cam- 
bered, and  their  average  thickness  is  0.8 
in.  That  of  the  metalling  is  about  lOj^  in. 
The  framework  of  the  structure  was  not 
in  any  degree  aflfected  by  the  accident. 

A  glance  at  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  at  once  points  out  that  the  contin- 
gency was,  in  the  main,  due  to  an  attempt 
at  false  economy.  The  design  clearly  was 
to  dispense  with  the  usual  transverse  road 
beams,  and  make  the  cast-iron  plates  do 
the  double  duty  of  acting  as  road  plates 
and  girders  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  shape  and  section  of  material  that 
will  answer  perfectly  for  a  road  plate  pure 
and  simple,  where  the  span  does  not  ex- 
ceed 3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  is  not  by  any  means 
adapted  to  situations  where  the  span  be- 
comes nearly  10  ft.  It  is  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary that  the  French  engineers, 
who,  as  a  rule,  calculate  the  action  and 
effects  of  strains  upon  bridges  a  great  deal 
more  precisely  than  we  do,  should  not 
have  appreciated  the  exact  nature  of  the 
case.  At  the  very  first  sight,  a  road  plate 
of  cast-iron  nearly  10  ft.  in  span  is  a  very 


unusual  piece  of  construction,  and  it  could 
not  fail  to  strike  one  that  in  that  position 
it  would  be  acted  upon  by  other  strains 
than  that  of  compression.  Cast-iron  in 
the  shape  of  a  road  plate  is  not  adapted 
to  undergo  tensile  or  transverse  strain, 
and  even  in  the  best  form,  namely,  that  of 
Mr.  Hodgkinson's  girder,  it  is  not  alto- 
gether reliable  under  a  heavy  impactive 
or  concnssive  load.  In  addition  to  these 
theoretical  objections,  there  are  also  oth- 
ers of  a  practical  nature.  When  the  ratio 
of  the  thickness  of  the  plates  to  their  su- 
perficial dimensions  is  considered,  it  is 
not  an  easy  task  to  insure  that  the  casting 
should  be  thoroughly,  uniformly,  and  ho- 
mogeneously manufactured.  Any  flaw  in 
it,  which  might,  under  less  trying  circum- 
stances, be  of  no  importance,  would  be 
fatal  to  a  plate  in  the  situation  it  was 
placed  in  at  the  bridge  of  Elkantara.  On 
the  score  of  weight,  both  cast-iron  plates, 
and  the  still  older  practice  of  using  brick 
arches,  to  carry  the  roadway,  are  objec- 
tionable. They  are  now  nearly  obsolete 
with  us.  Wrought-iron  corrugated  or 
buckled  plates  are  the  means  usually  em- 
ployed by  English  engineers  for  support- 
ing the  roadway  of  pubHc  bridges,  but 
even  in  that  case  their  span  does  not  at- 
tain to  the  dimensions  of  the  cast-iron 
plates  which  have  been  just  described. 
The  cross  girders  of  a  oridge  require 
depth,  the  road  plates,  superficies,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  combine  the  two  in  one 
without  the  chance  of  danger,  or  incurring 
an  unwarrantable  expense. 


NAKROW  GAUGE  BRANCH  RAILWAYS  IN  SWEDEN. 

From  '*  Hie  American  Railway  limes." 


Since  the  adoption  of  the  4  ft.  8J  in. 
gauge  in  1854,  as  the  standard  for  all 
main  lines,  about  400  miles  of  narrow 
gauge  have  been  built,  both  by  the  State 
to  aid  their  trunk  Unes,  and  by  private 
corporations,  and  have  been  operated 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  4  ft 
8|  in.  gauge  has  been  built  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  $3,250,  gold,  per  mile,  and 
brances  of  the  same  gauge,  but  lighter 
rails,  superstructure  and  equipment,  at 
an  average  of  $2,300,  gold,  per  mile.  The 
following  is  a  partial  abstnust  from  the 
report  of  the  State  Engineer,  Major 
Adelskold,  of  a  narrow  gauge  road  lately 


built  by  him,  and  of  others  previously 
built  and  operated  under  his  charge.  He 
says: — "  This  short  23  miles  length  road, 
between  the  iron  works  at  Ullinbord  and 
the  Maelar  seaport,  runs  through  a  dis- 
trict in  which  several  large  iron-works 
and  saw-mills  are  situated,  and  connects 
that  district  with  the  small  town  of  Rop- 
ing on  the  Maelar  Sea,  and  the  Royal 
Swedish  Main  Line.  The  gauge  is  3  ft. 
Tin.,  embankments  13  ft  wide;  rails  37 
lbs.  per  yard,  secured  by  splices  fastened 
with  four  bolts;  ties  61  ft  long,  5  in. 
thick  and  8  in.  wide.  Grades  arranged 
as  follows:  from  the  interior  to  the  sea- 
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port,  in  which  direction  the  heaviest 
traffic  is  carried,  the  heaviest  grade 
is  1  in  200,  and  in  the  opposite 
direction  1  in  100;  shortest  curve  1,000 
ft.  radius.  There  are  six  stations  on  the 
line,  including  the  terminal  with  all  the 
necessary  buildings,  sidings,  turn-tables, 
switches,  etc.  The  rolling  stock  was  built 
in  Sweden,  and  consists  of  3  locomotives 
of  about  13  tons  weight,  9  in.  cylinder,  4 
wheels  coupled,  3  ft.  6  in.  diameter;  50 
cars  for  freight,  and  6  for  passengers. 
The  locomotives  have  cost  about  $7,000 
in  gold.  The  freight  cars  are  of  6  tons 
capacity,  16  ft  long,  6^  ft.  wide,  and  have 
cost  $225  each.  The  passenger  cars  are 
arranged  for  first  and  second  class  pas- 
sengers. The  average  speed  is  16  miles 
per  hour,  and  35  mUes  have  been  run  on 
several  occasions,  causing  but  very  slight 
oscillation  of  the  cars.  The  cost  of  this  road 
has  been — complete  in  every  regard,  in- 
cluding telegraph — $9,700  per  mile;  and 
the  cost  of  operating  the  same  for  the 
first  year  an  average  of  $650  in  gold  per 
mile  per  year.  The  travel  is  as  yet  not 
fully  developed,  and  by  doubling  the 
number  of  cars,  100,000  passengers  and 
150,000  tons  of  freight  could  be  carried 
without  difficulty. 

**  There  are  a  number  of  other  narrow 
gauge  roads  that  have  met  all  the  re- 
quirements made  of  them,  and  realized 
the  expectations  of  their  owners  in  every 
respect.  Two  of  these  are  4  ft.  gauge, 
one  26  and  the  other  56  miles  in  length, 
and  are  branches  of  the  Swedish  main 
line.  Prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
first,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
the  transfer  of  freight  from  the 
branch  of  the  main  line  would  in- 
volve considerable  outlay  and  serious 
loss  of  time.  This  objection  has,  however, 
proved  to  be  very  trifling,  as  the  cost  of 
transferring,  when  cars  are  placed  beside 
each  other  and  with  suitable  ar- 
rangements, will  not  exceed  two  cents  per 
ton. 

**  One  of  my  principal  doubts  was  the 
ability  of  these  Ught  and  small  engines 
to  keep  the  road  open  during  winter. 
The  experience  of  several  severe  winters, 
however,  has  shown  that  no  such  fears 
need  be  entertained.'' 

Ho  closes  as  follows  : — "  In  every  case 
where  the  narrow  gauge  roads  have  been 
built,  they  have  realized  every  expecta- 
tion, and  I  deem  it  a  waste  of  capital  to 


build  broader  gauges  when  a  narrower 
and  cheaper  will  meet  all  requirements. 
For  as  thinly-settled  country  as  this, 
where  the  available  capital  will  barely 
meet  the  wants  of  the  rapid  industritd 
and  agricultural  developments,  and 
where  cheapness  of  transportation  is  of 
so  great  importance,  the  narrower  gauge 
may  in  many  localities  be  well  adapted,. 
if  not  positively  necessary,  as  they  can  be 
easily  built  and  at  such  cost,  that  with 
but  a  small  traffic,  they  are  able,  not  only 
to  cover  the  cost  of  operating  them,  but 
pay  a  good  interest  on  the  capital  invest- 
ed." 


¥' 


iBK  Rope. — ^Wire  rope,  wire  cord,  and 
wire  clothes  lines  have  been  brought 
into  such  general  use,  that  articles  of  tiiis 
character  are  no  longer  a  curiosity.  One 
of  our  exchanges  thinks  that  wire  rope 
and  wire  cord  constitute  one  of  the  most 
decided  improvements  on  the  ideas  of  our 
grandfathers  that  are  entitled  to  attention 
in  our  enlightened  age.  The  snapping  of 
a  sash  cord,  which  leaves  a  window  a 
heavy  burden  on  all  connected  with  it^ 
has  ever  been  the  dread  of  housekeeper& 
But  the  wire  sash  cord  at  once  insures  the 
most  nervous  against  such  accidents.  For 
clothes  lines,  the  wire  rope  must  super- 
sede the  old  hempen  arrangement,  as  it  is 
not  only  strong  but  durable.  Dumb  wait- 
ers find  in  it  a  reliable  way  of  elevating 
themselves  without  fear  of  disconnection. 
Pictures  in  costhest  frames  may  hang 
most  favorably  from  siUvei^ed  cords  that 
look  like  shining  thread  of  lightest  gossa- 
mer. And  speaking  of  gossamer  re- 
minds us  that  wire  cloth  is  manufactured 
by  the  same  company  that  make  the  iron, 
copper,  and  silvered  sash  cord.  Even 
lightning  rods  are  formed  of  copper  wire, 
so  plaited  as  to  be  continuous,  and  there- 
fore not  too  apt  to  puzzle  the  electric  fluid 
with  a  single  joint  in  its  free  and  easy  pas- 
sage to  the  earth.  The  cars  of  the  eleva* 
ted  railway,  on  Greenwich  street,  are  to 
be  propelled  by  wire  rope  belts,  a  mile  in 
length,  extending  from  the  driving  wheel 
of  one  engine  to  the  large  puUey-wheel, 
half  a  mile  distant,  and  ba(^  to  the  en- 
gine.   

ANEW  bridge  is  to  be  built  at  Maldon, 
Essex,  in  lieu  of  one  which  is  600 
years  old.  Mr.  J.  S.  Cooke,  of  London,  is 
the  architeot. 
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PEBFORMANCES  OF  ENGINES, 

Bt  W.  H.  0.  WEST,  EsGunxR,  U.  &  N. 
From  the  *' Joumftl  of  the  Franklin  Institate." 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  per- 
formances of  a  number  of  engines,  col- 
lected from  dififerent  quarters,  by  engi- 
neers of  undoubted  knowledge  and  integ- 
rity. 

Condensing  cotton  mill  and  engine  at 
Chester,  Pa.  Diameter  of  cylinder  20  in. 
Stroke  4  ft  Steam  cut  off  about  1  ft. 
from  commencement  of  stroke.  Steam 
pressure  61  lbs.  above  atmospheric. 
Boiler,  tubular ;  locomotive  pattern. 
Coal  consumed  per  horse-power  per  hour, 
2.35  lbs.  Duration  of  trial  60  hours.  For 
one  day  of  the  trial  the  consumption  was 
only  2.057  lbs.  per  hour,  for  each  horse- 
power. Chestnut  coal  gave  the  best  re- 
sult ;  and  if  used  during  the  whole  trial, 
would  probably  have  brought  the  con- 
sumption below  2  lbs. 

Non-condensing  cotton  mill  engine. 
Diameter  of  cyhnder  14  in.  Stroke  3  ft. 
Gut  off  at  about  ^  of  stroke  from  com- 
mencement. Cylinder  boilers.  Steam  80 
lbs.  above  atmospheric  Consumption  of 
coal  3  lbs.  per  horse-power  per  hour. 

Condensing  cotton  mill  engine.  Diam- 
eter of  cylinder  28  in.  Stroke  5  ft.  Steam 
pressure  110  lbs.  above  atmospheric.  Cut 
off  varied  by  regulator.  Jacketed  cylin- 
der. Tubular  boilers.  Consumption  of 
coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  1.9  lbs. 

Brooklyn  Water  Works  Engine. — Di- 
ameter of  cylinder,  90  in.  Stroke  10  ft 
Flue  boilers.  Consumption  of  coal  per 
horse-power  per  hour  3  Iba 

Average  performance  of  a  number  of 
stationary  engines  of  and  about  20  in.  di- 
ameter of  cylinder,  4}  lbs.  of  coal  per 
horse-power  per  hour. 

Babcock  and  Wilcox  engine,  jacketed, 
d|  lbs. 

Oreene's  engine,  3f  lbs. 

Corliss  engine,  non-condensing,  3|  lbs. 

Average  performance  of  a  number  of 
Cornish  engines.  Diameter  of  cylinders 
60  in.  and  iipwards ;  about  Sf  lbs.  per 
horse-power  per  hour. 

U.  S.  S.  "  Wampanoag,"  running  18  to 
20^  statute  miles  per  hour,  after  making 
all  allowances  for  friction  of  load,  etc, 
and  so  bringing  it  to  the  same  condition, 
in  regard  to  duty,  as  the  Cornish  engine, 
3.129  lbs.  per  horse-power  per  hour. 


U.  S.  S.  "  Ammonoosuc,"  running  18  to 
20  statute  miles  per  hour,  2.65  lbs.  per 
horse-power  per  hour. 

H.  B.  M.  ship  "  Constance,"  Woolfe  en- 
gines, with  jacketed  cylinders.  Steam  ex- 
panded from  8  to  10  times.  Surface  con- 
denser. Consumption  of  coal  per  horse- 
power per  hour,  2  lbs. 

In  presenting  these  proofs  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  former  assertion  that  many 
American,  and  other  rotative  engines,  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  majority  of 
Cornish  engines,  I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
that  the  above  performances  are  the  best 
obtained  fi*om  the  engines  named,  but 
that  they  are  sufficient  to  prove  more  than 
equality.  In  collecting  them,  I  have  been 
forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  either  the 
construction  of  the  Cornish  engine  is  not 
particularly  well  understood,  by  the  pres- 
ent manufacturers  of  that  interesting 
machine,  or  that  the  old  plan  of  guessing 
at  coal,  by  the  barrow  load,  led  the  ex- 
perimenters of  that  time  astray. 

More  than  20  years  ago  the  duty  was 
said  to  have  come  up  to  130,000,0()0  lbs., 
lifted  one  foot  high,  by  the  consumption  of 
112  lbs.  of  coal;  but  for  May,  of  this  year, 
the  average  for  eighteen  of  them  was  only 
50,100,000,  and  it  wiU  be  found  that  this 
is  the  general  average. 

Several  writers  have  distinctly  stated,  in 
the  "Journal,"  that  the  weight  of  the  mov- 
ing parts  is  the  principid  cause  of  the 
superiority  of  this  engine,  and  much  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  fact  of  its  hav- 
ing a  beam;  but  we  know  very  well  that 
the  weights  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  old 
times,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  engine 
beam  is  exceedingly  small,  when  compared 
with  the  weights  of  rods,  balance-beams, 
etc,  which  belong  to  the  pumping  appar- 
atus, and  which  must  be  used  with  any 
kind  of  engine  that  may  be  employed. 
Can  prejudice  possibly  be  so  strong  as  to 
compel  any  one,  even  to  insinuate,  that  a 
slight  variation  in  the  strength  of  parts 
will  make  a  difference  of  80,000,000  lbs. 
in  the  duty  ? 

In  accepting,  as  sound,  the  arguments 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  recently  writ- 
ten so  warmly  and  forcibly  in  favor  of 
these  engines,   there  is  nothing  left  but 
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to  believe  that  those  built  in  late  years 
are  very  badly  designed.  Mr.  William 
"West,  the  designer  of  the  80  in.  at  Fowey 
Consols,  would  not  feel  compHmented, 
were  he  to  hear  that  the  success  which  he 
souQfht  to  achieve  by  improvement  in 
©very  detail,  was  due  to  clumsy  bulkiness. 

It  is  stated  in  a  paper  upon  steam  jack- 
eting that,  practically,  the  expansion  of 
metal  is  nothing,  in  the  Cornish  engine 
cylinder.  This  is  repeating  the  old  Biory, 
that  theory  does  not  agree  with  practice, 
and  is  an  expressed  doubt  of  the  abihty 
of  such  men  as  Joule,  Faraday,  Tyndall, 
Hegnault,  and  others  of  equally  high  re- 
})utation,  to  make  practical  experiments. 
A  beautiful  set  of  experiments  is  recorded 
in  the  November  number  for  1869,  show- 
iig  the  number  of  vibrations  of  piano 
strings  in  making  the  different  notes;  but 
practically,  we  have  every  reason  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  because  we  do 
not  see  the  strings  flap  about,  like  the 
sails  of  a  ship  taking  in  a  gale  of  wind« 

At  one  end  of  the  Coniish  cylinder  we 
have  a  high  pressure,  say  60  lbs.,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  292.6  deg.  Fahr., 
and  at  the  other  end  90  deg. — condenser 
temperature.  Cast-iron  expands  lineaUy 
.0000618  per  unit,  for  each  degree  of  heat 
added  above  these  temperatures.  An  80 
in.  cylinder  will  therefore  increase  its 
diameter  full  0.1  in.  The  temperature  of 
the  piston  will  be  a  mean  between  the 
other  two,  and  the  thickness  of  the  piston 
being  about  ten  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  cylinder,  its  temperature  will  not 
change  as  rapidly  ;  indeed  its  diameter 
will  be  nearly  constant.  If  it  fits  well  at  one 
end,  it  must  therefore  jam,  or  leak  steam 
at  the  other.  Practically,  my  attention 
was  first  drawn  to  it  by  one  who  had  ob- 
served it  in  the  Fowey  Consols  80  in. 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  move  her, 
before  the  steam,  passing  from  the  boiler 
to  the  jacket,  had  heated  the  cylinder  all 
through.  After  steam  had  been  admitted 
to  the  lower  end,  the  engine  worked  as 
usual.  The  difference  of  temperatures,  in 
t'lat  case,  was  probably  250  deg. ;  and  the 
difference  of  diameters  almost  exactly  ^ 
in.  In  the  same  circumstances,  the  110 
in.  cylinder,  now  being  made  for  the  Beth- 
lehem Zinc  Mine,  Pa.,  would  have  a  dif- 
ference of  diameter  of  over  -J  in. ;  and  the 
144  in.  built  by  Harvey  &  West,  of  Hayle 
Foundry,  Cornwall,  England,  for  Holland, 
would  have  a  difference  of  diameters  of 


0.22  in.  (nearly^  in.).  Would  that  he  &  prac- 
tical leak  ?  The  very  high  steam  that  some 
people  say  is  used  in  Cornish  engines, 
would  make  the  leak  greater. 

Bankine,  in  his  "  Prime  Movers,"  page 
568,  compares  the  effects  produced  with, 
and  without,  the  steam  jacket.  The  ratio 
of  whole  gross  work  of  steam  to  gross 
work  during  admission,  vrill  show  which 
does  the  most  work  during  expansion  and 
will  be 

mean  pressure  X  ratio  of  expapsion 

initial  pressure  ^^  o.oo 

for  the  unjacketed  cylinder,  and  3.73  for 
the  jacketed  cylinder  ;  showing  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  jacket.  Condensation  in 
the  cylinder,  is  shown  by  the  ratio 

initial  pressure        ^  ^^  ,  »     t    ,    -, 

mean  pressure  =  ^'^  ^^^  unjacketed  cylin- 

der,  and  5.36  for  jacketed  cylinder;  giving 
a  much  greater  condensation  in  the  un- 
jacketed cylinder. 

The  same  writer  for  the  "  Journal,"  says, 
that  "  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  higher 
degree  of  expansion  is  possible  with  a 
steam-jacketed  cylinder."  There  lies  econ- 
omy. 

I  cannot  see  how  admitting  more  steam, 
ah'eady  on  the  point  of  condensation,  can 
prevent  other  steam,  with  which  it  is 
brought  into  contact,  from  condensing,  as 
all  must  expand  together. 

Steam,  in  the  steam  jacket,  superheats 
the  expanding  steam  in  the  cylinder,  by 
the  loss  of  its  own  heat,  and  thereby  pre- 
vents condensation  in  the  cylinder,  to  a 
great  extent.  It  is  not  supposed  to  va- 
porize any  that  may  lie  upon  tlie  piston, 
except  through  the  superheated  steam  in 
the  cylinder. 

Two  questions  arise  in  regard  to  steam 
jacketing :  1st. — Whether  it  is  better  to 
condense  steam  in  the  cylinder,  thus  as- 
sisting the  condensation  by  expansion,  and 
to  expand  the  remaining  low  steam,  or  to 
condense  steam  in  the  jacket,  and  get  the 
benefit  arising  from  the  use  of  high  steam, 
together  with  the  increased  economy  of  a 
high  grade  of  expansion.  2nd.— Whether 
the  heat  remaining  in  the  water,  into 
which  the  steam  is  converted,  should  go 
to  the  condenser  to  destroy  the  vacuum, 
and  the  water  itself  to  load  the  pumps  or 
go  back  to  the  boiler,  for  further  use.  I 
should  say  the  latter,  in  each  case.  Al- 
though it  is  very  right,  and  proper,  for 
each  one  to  judge  for  himself,  some  little 
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weight  should  be  given  to  the  experience 
of  Watt  and  other  prominent  men  who 
have  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  steam 
jacket 

In  the  August  number  of  1869,  page  11, 
we  find  the  following:  "A  Cornish  engine 
in  now  running  which  produces  a  lower 
duty  than  a  double  acting  high  pressure 
fly-wheel  engine,  used  in  the  same  works 
illustrating  defects  in  construction"  This 
assertion  is,  without  doubt,  true,  and  the 
writer  probably  refers  to  the  wonderful 
thing  recently  built  for  Spring  Garden  or 
some  other  Philadelphia  Water  Works, 
but  which  is  really  not  a  Cornish  engine  ; 
or  to  that  singular  pair  of  twins  in  the 
West  Philadelphia  Water  Works,  that 
were  designed  to  be  Cornish  engines,  but 
are  not,  and  which  obstinately  persisted, 
for  a  long  time,  in  pumping  water  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  stroke,  only.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  some  one  has  the  courage 
to  compare  them  (unfavorably  too)  with 
the  least  economical  type  of  rotative  en- 
gine. 

In  the  editorial  note,  September  num- 
ber, 1869,  page  159,  we  find  it  is  stated 
that  18  Cornish  engines  averaged  a  duty 
of  only  50,100,000  lbs.,  lifted  one  foot 
high,  by  consumption  of  112  lbs.  of  coal, 
or  447,321  foot  lbs.  for  1  lb.  of  coal.  A 
horse-power  means  33,000  lbs.  lifted  one 
foot  high,  in  a  minute,  or  1,980,000  lbs., 
lifted  one  foot  high,  in  an  hour.  Dividing 
this  by  the  number  of  lbs.  of  coal  con- 
sumed per  horse-power  per  hour,  we  have 
the  number  of  lbs.,  lifted  1  foot  high,  by 
the  consumption  of  1  lb.  of  coal,  and  pro- 
ceeding thus  with  the  statistics  already 
given,  we  have  the  following  results,  show- 
ing the  comparative  economy  of  the  dif- 
ferent engines: 

It  1.0     lbs.  per  bone  power,  1.042,105  ft.  lbs.  for  1  lb.  of  coaY. 
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The  next  to  the  last  is  the  average  of  a 
number  of  Cornish  engines,  collected  for 
this  paper. 

The  last  is  the  average  of  18,  given  by 
the  editor. 

Fowey  Consols  80  in. — exceptional — 
1.7  lbs.  per  horse-power  per  hour,  gives 
1,160,714,  for  consumption  of  1  lb.  of  coal, 
or  130,000,000  for  112  lbs. 

Bowan's  engine — exceptional — 1.12  lbs. 


per  horse-power  per  hour,  gives  1,767,857 
for  1  lb.  of  coal,  or  nearly  198,000,000  for 
112  lbs. 

After  all  that  has  been  vnritten  about 
duty,  in  the  January  and  August  num- 
bers of  the  "  Journal,"  for  1869,  engineers, 
and  other  scientific  men,  will  be  as  much 
astonished  as  I  am,  to  find  that  most 
Cornish  engines,  of  the  present  day,  are 
very  poor  machines,  and  that  several  other 
classes  of  engines  are  superior  ;  amongst 
them  the  much  abused  marine  engine, 
which  does  the  same  amount  of  work  with 
about  one-half  the  coal  consumed  by  the 
Cornish  engine. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if 
all  attending  circumstances  were  noticed, 
and  given  due  consideration,  neither 
Bowan's  engine  nor  the  Cornish  engine 
would  have  shown  anything  like  the  duty 
accredited  to  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
accept  the  belief  that  engineers  of  our 
day,  in  spite  of  their  advances  in  scientific 
knowledge,  are  incapable  of  building  a 
good  pumping  engine,  and  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  these  high  duties  are  the 
results  of  very  short,  and  imperfectly  con- 
structed, experiments.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
ability  of  steam  to  do  work,  even  allowing 
it  all  that  is  claimed  by  Mariotte. 


THE  Crash  of  the  Guns. — ^An  amusing 
incident  occurred  at  Portland  on  the 
occasion  of  the  reception  of  the  Peabody 
funeral  fleet.  Snow  and  sleet  had  fallen 
the  day  before,  followed  by  rain  during 
the  night.  In  the  morning  the  double- 
turreted  monitors.  Terror  and  Miantono- 
mahy  presented  a  beautiful  appearance 
under  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Ice  had 
formed  two  inches  thick  upon  the  stays, 
guards,  flagstaffs,  hurricane  decks,  tur- 
rets, and  chains ;  icicles  were  pendent 
from  the  8,000  square  feet  of  gratings 
which  form  the  hurricane  deck.  At  the 
first  fire  of  the  heavily-charged  15-inch 
guns,  the  whole  mass  of  ice  came  down 
with  a  crash  upon  the  heads  of  the  officers 
and  men.  The  windows  in  the  pilot-houses 
breaking  at  the  same  time,  frightened  the 
Portland  pilots  so  badly  that  they  sprang 
from  the  pilot-houses  to  the  guys,  slid 
down  some  40  ft.  to  the  decks,  and  took  to 
their  boats,  under  the  impression  that  the 
monitors  were  sinking. 
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LEAD  MINES  OF  MISSOUBL 

From  "The  Iron  Age." 


The  St.  Louis  "  Journal  of  Commerce  " 
recently  published  an  article  upon  the 
lead  mines  of  Missouri,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  the  facts  and  figures  here 
given.  It  says  :  Unfortunately  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  secure  facts  and 
statistics  as  to  the  present  number  of 
mines  being  worked,  miners  employed, 
nor  the  yield  of  different  mines.  Hence, 
we  can  only  refer  to  statistics  collected 
some  years  ago,  as  to  the  annual  product 
of  some  of  the  largest  and  oldest  mines." 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  the 
world  so  rich  in  lead  as  Missouri.  In  the 
report  of  the  State  Geologist,  made  some 
15  years  ago,  it  was  stated  that  there 
were  "more  than  500  localities,  old  and 
new,  that  promise  good  returns  to  the 
miner."  What  the  number  is  now  can 
only  be  conjectured,  but  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
sume the  number  has  more  than  doubled, 
as  new  discoveries  are  being  constantly 
made.  At  different  times,  since  the  close 
of  the  war,  lead  has  been  discovered 
(partly  by  miners  and  prospectors,  and 
in  part  by  new-comers,  while  improving 
their  newly-settled  lands),  which  discove- 
ries extend  from  the  southwestern  lead 
field  eastward,  through  the  counties  of 
Lawrence,  Barry,  Christian,  Stone,  Taney, 
"Webster,  and  into  the  edges  of  Wright, 
Douglas,  Ozark,  and  Texas  counties, 
thus  greatly  enlarging  the  area  of  coun- 
try known  to  be  underlaid  by  lead-bear- 
ing rocks.  The  State  Geologist  reported : 
**  We  have  not  examined  a  single  county 
south  of  the  Osage  and  the  Missouri 
without  finding  in  it  more  or  less  of  this 
valuable  mineral."  It  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  nearly  all  the  counties  in 
Southern  Missouri  are  underlaid  by  the 
lead-bearing  rocks  of  our  State.  The 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  in  his  re- 
port for  1868,  says:  "Lead  is  found  in 
greater  or  less  quantity  throughout  the 
metalliferous  regions  of  Missouri ;  and  it 
is  asserted  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is 
there  so  large  an  area  of  lead-bearing 
rocks,  so  uniformly  disposed,  so  regular, 
so  readily  identified,  or  on  so  grand  a 
scale." 

Most  of  the  mines  which  are  being 
worked  are  shallow.  At  Granby  the  lead 
comes  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.     At 


the  mine  of  Price,  Bray  &  Co.,  2,000  lbs. 
of  galena  have  been  taken  from  a  shaft 
which  is  only  10  ft.  deep.  The  ore  at 
Mineral  Point  is  in  some  places  18  in. 
thick. 

Pounds  of  Lead. 

Total  yield  of  Perry's  mine  to  1854 12,000«000 

»*     VaUe's        "        "     ....   13,000,000 
**  (<     Franklin's    mine    Irom 

1824  to  1854 20,000.000 

Yield  of  Shibboleth  mine  in  1841 3,  00,000 

Yield  of  Washington  and  8t  Francois 

counties  from  1841  to  1854 50,000,000 

Annnal  yield  of  Washington  county. . .     3,000,000 

Total        "        Virginia  mine 10,000,000 

Yield  of  Williams'  mine  in  nine  months 

of  1854 145,000 

Yield  of  Frazer*s  mine  in  one  month.  •       100,000 
••  "  in  one  week. . .         60,OOQ 

Shipped  from  Selma  alone,  from  1834 

to  1854 70,000,000 

Annual  avemge  of  all  mines  from  1840 

to  1854 4,000,000 

Beceipts  of  lead  into  St.  Louis  for  the 
past  9  years  have  been  .as  follows  : 

Year.  No.  Pigs.    Yoar.  NoPHgiL 

1861 115,259  1868. 146,584 

1862 95,800  1867.- 144,565 

1863 79,823  1868. 186,823 

1864 93,035  1869. 172,583 

1864. 64,500 

The  stock  of  lead  in  that  city  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1869  was  about  15,000 
pigs.  The  product  of  Missouri  lead 
mines  for  1869  was  about  172,638  pigs. 

The  lead  is  mostly  a  sulphuret.  Out  of 
120  specimens  of  ore,  113  were  sulphuret, 
6  sulphuret  and  carbonate,  and  1  sul- 
phate. From  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  the 
ore  is  pure  lead.  The  gangue  is  gene- 
rally sulphate  of  baryta.  The  ore  is  of- 
ten found  in  magnesian  limestone,  or  red 
clay,  interspersed  with  brown  hematite, 
pyrites,  and  ochre. 


THE  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  Riyer  at 
South  street,  Philadelphia,  has  beeii 
awarded  to  John  W.  Murphy  for  $770,000. 
The  bridge  is  required  to  be  constructed 
of  wrought-iron,  to  have  cast-iron  piers  i^i 
the  river  with  stone  abutments,  arches 
of  brick  and  girders  of  iron.  Its  entire 
length  is  to  be  2,419  ft,  the  truss  spans 
to  be  each  185  ft.,  with  pivot  draw  giving 
an  opening  of  77  ft  on  each  side. 
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lEON  BRIDGBa 


From  "JSngUMeriog.'' 


From  the  introduction  of  iron  bridges 
down  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been 
a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  engi- 
neers to  increase  the  sti-ength  of  the  su- 
perstructure, not  only  with  the  view  of 
.providing  for  the  passage  of  heavier  roll- 
ing loads,  but  also  of  reducing  the  inten- 
sity of  the  normal  strain  upon  the  metal. 
In  this  respect  the  development  of  iron 
structures  has  pursued  a  diametrically 
opposite  path  to  that  of  works  constructed 
in  timber  or  masonry.  Should  we  wish 
to  cite  examples  of  heavy  scantlings  in 
roofs,  we  must  go  back  to  the  middle 
ages,  and  those  roofs  would  then  be  found 
associated  with  walls  of  very  different 
proportions  to  those  provided  by  the  Me- 
tropolitan Building  Act 

There  must  be  some  reason  for  this 
difference  in  the  treatment  of  iron  struc- 
tures, and  we  think  it  will  be  found  in  the 
exaggerated  estimate  originally  formed  of 
the  strength  of  iron.  Early  experiment- 
aUsts  derived  their  information  concern- 
ing the  strength  of  wrought  and  cast  iron 
from  the  fracture  of  pieces  of  iron  wire, 
and  of  castings,  some  1  in.  thick,  and  in 
both  instances  we  now  know  well  the  re- 
sults so  arrived  at  would  be  nearly  double 
those  attained  in  full  sized  structures. 
Again,  iron  was  considered  to  be  so  trust- 
worthy and  uniform  in  quality,  that  it 
might  safely  be  loaded  with  one-third  of 
the  breaking  weight,  although  the  timber 
used  in  connection  with  it  would  ordina- 
rily be  loaded  with  little  more  than  one- 
twentieth  of  the  same. 

Whatever  the  reasons  may  be,  the  fact, 
at  least,  is  indisputable,  that  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  engineers  have  very 
generally  adopted  the  system  of  making 
each  succeeding  iron  bridge  a  trifle  strong- 
er than  its  immediate  predecessor ;  and 
the  result  of  these  accumulated  incre- 
ments is  that  modem  bridges  are  very 
weighty  and  expensive  affairs.  It  is  espe- 
cially incumbent  upon  engineers,  there- 
fore, to  bear  in  mind  constantly  the  axiom 
that  the  true  science  of  bridge  building 
consists  in  making  a  sufficiently  strong 
'  structure  with  the  minimum  expenditure 
of  material,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
.necessarily  clever  in  making  a  very  strong 
bridge. 


There  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  majority  of  existing  iron  bridges 
are  not  sufficiently  strong  for  the  require- 
ments of  future  traffic.  Some  three  years 
ago  a  slur  was  attempted  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  new  Westminster  Bridge  by  the 
promulgation  of  a  statement  that  passage 
was  refused  for  the  crank  shaft  of  the 
Hercules,  weighing,  with  the  lorry,  some 
forty-five  tons.  The  origin  of  this  false 
report  was  exposed  in  our  columns  at  the 
time  by  a  letter  from  the  engineer,  but  it 
was  again  reiterated  in  the  columns  of  a 
contemporary  last  week.  As  Mr.  Page's 
explanation  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  the 
pubhc  will  be  quite  content  to  leave  the 
determination  of  the  exact  position  of  this 
renewed  statement  in  the  scale  of  mistakes 
to  "Touchstone"  himself.  Mr.  Page's 
summing  up  will  probably  be  simply — 
mentitur  impudentiasitne, 

A  load  of  forty-five  tons  upon  four 
wheels  only  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
any  weight  yet  imposed  upon  steel  rails, 
and  it  is,  we  think,  hardly  a  fair  load  for 
an  ordinary  macadamized  road.  The  load 
to  be  provided  for  in  French  bridges,  ac- 
cording to  the  recent  memorandum  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  is  sixteen  tons 
upon  four  wheels  ;  our  own  Government 
inspectors  usually  assume  a  weight  of 
thirty  tons  in  their  calculations,  but  the 
unit  strain  is  taken  at  a  higher  amount  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  Some  of  the 
bridges  on  the  Liverpool  Central  Bail- 
way  have  to  be  constructed  to  carry  a 
load  of  sixty  tons  upon  four  wheels— a 
distinction  they  enjoy  from  their  proxim- 
ity to  the  Mersey  Steel  and  Iron  Works. 

We  hope  that  the  Board  of  Trade  will 
not  be  incited  by  recent  proceedings  in 
France  to  swaddle  English  engineers  vrith 
any  additional  restrictions  as  to  the 
strength  of  ii*on  bridges.  Attempted  gen- 
eralizations invariably  entail  extravagance 
in  some  instances,  and  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  the  interference  of  the  Legislature, 
as  few  will  deny  that  our  engineers  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  public  to  at  least  as 
great  an  extent  as  ordinary  Government 
officials. 

T0EBE  are  now  12,000  windmills*  in  con- 
stant use  in  Holland,  for  drainage. 
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TfiE  WmTWOETH  GUN. 


From  **  The  Engineer.'' 


On  the  ni«rht  of  Thursday  the  4th  inst., 
Sir  John  Hay  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  proposed  ex- 
penditure on  the  further  competitive  trial 
of  the  "Woolwich  and  Whitworth  gun.  We 
gather  from  Mr.  Childers*  reply  that,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said  on  the 
subject,  and  the  total  failure  of  the  Whit- 
worth gun  at  Shoeburyness  on  Wednesday, 
March  3d,  a  competitive  trial  is  actually  to 
take  place  ;  and  the  utmost  that  the  public 
can  now  expect  is  that  the  experiment  will 
be  reduced  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits. 
Even  under  these  circiimstances  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  about  iS30,000  will 
be  wasted.  So  long  a  time  has  elapsed 
since  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth's  original 
appearance  in  public  in  the  character  of 
an  artillerist,  that  it  is,  we  think,  worth 
while  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  our  readers 
a  few  facts  in  connection  with  his  theories 
and  practice.  The  subject  possesses  so 
much  importance  just  now,  that  we  feel 
little  or  no  apology  for  reverting  to  it  is 
necessary. 

No  one  who  cannot  establish  a  good 
title  has  a  right  to  claim  assistance  from 
the  State  in  carrying  out  an  invention.  If 
the  invention  be  intended  to  supply  in  one 
way  a  want  already  satisfied  in  another 
way,  it  becomes  very  difficult  indeed  to 
establiph  this  title.  Thus,  before  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth  can  legitimately  claim  aid  from 
the  Government  in  introducing  his  pro- 
posed gun,  he  is  bound  to  show  first,  that 
nis  system  of  artillery  is  likely  to  prove  very 
much  better  than  that  at  present  recognized 
by  military  and  naval  authorities  as  the  best; 
or  else,  that  being  no  better,  or  but  little 
better,  it  is  very  much  cheaper.  The  last 
claim  may  be  dismissed  at  once  without 
further  consideration,  for  it  is  admitted  on 
all  sides  that  the  proposed  Whitworth  gun 
and  its  projectiles  must  be  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  Woolwich  gun  and  chilled 
shot  and  shell.  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth, 
therefore,  comes  before  the  public  weighted 
with  the  difficulty  of  showing  that  his  sys- 
tem of  artillery  is  so  much  better  than  the 
existing  system  that  it  is  worth  adopting 
notwithstanding  its  increased  cost.  Con- 
sidering the  bearing  of  such  a  proposition, 
we  have'  first  to  ask  ourselves,  is  the  pro- 
poser trustworthy  in  the  sense  that  he 


thoroughly  understands  what  he  is  talking 
about  ?  Secondly,  has  he  tried  the  system 
at  all,  and  if  so,  with  what  residts  ?  And, 
lastly,  how  far  are  the  principles  on  which 
the  system  is  based  likely  to  conduce  to 
the  result  which  it  is  stated  can  be  obtain- 
ed from  its  adoption?  Even  Sir  Joaeph 
Whitworth  himself  will  admit  that  the  na- 
tion called  on  to  spend  large  sums  in  test- 
ing his  theories  for  truth  or  falsehood,  is 
entitled  to  weigh  these  present  theories  by 
the  theorist's  past  practice,  especially  so 
because  the  Whitworth  system  of  rifling, 
etc.,  is  not  new. 

In  dealing  with  the  first  of  these  prob- 
lems, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Sir 
Joseph  Whitworth  knows  nothing  practi- 
cally of  actual  warfare.  This  is,  perhaps, 
but  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  worth  noticing. 
In  the  second  place,  he  is,  of  all  men  liv- 
ing, the  least  likely  to  lend  himself  to  the 
production  of  instruments  of  warfare  of 
the  rough-and-ready  class.  Such  things 
are,  to  him,  utter  abominations.  He  has 
achieved,  and  deservedly,  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  the  most  accurate  mechani- 
cian in  existence.  His  machine  tools  are 
absolute  marvels  of  perfection ;  and  this 
reputation  and  perfection  result  from  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  man's  mind« 
He  is  fastidious  to  the  last  degree  in  me- 
chanical matters,  and  this  fastidiousness, 
in  its  proper  place,  has  produced  the  hap- 
piest results.  But  in  actual  warfare  ex- 
quisite refinements  of  mechanism  are  ab- 
solutely out  of  place,  and  we  maintain  as 
a  consequence,  that  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth 
is  not — ^judging  of  him  by  his  mental 
calibre — a  man  likely  to  supply  our  fleets 
and  our  armies  with  ordnance  fitted  to 
withstand  the  exigencies  of  modem  war- 
fare. In  other  words,  he  is  about  the  last 
man  to  whom  we  should  think  of  applying 
for  a  gun  which  would  stand,  as  a  good 
gun  must,  all  sorts  of  service.  So  much 
for  the  first  point  Let  us  now  see  how 
far  his  past  practice  supplies  us  with  rea- 
son for  hoping  that  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth 
is  able  to  give  the  nation  a  better  gun 
than  it  now  possesses.  Strange  as  it  ma7 
sound  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  ad- 
mirers of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth's  genius, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  his  entire  career 
as  an  inventor  of  small-arms  and  ordnance 
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has  been  marked  by  a  succession  of  fail- 
ures. That  his  successes  have  been  numer- 
ous is  also  true  ;  but  every  one  of  his 
successes  depended  on  the  presence  of 
conditions  many  of  which  would  be  secured 
in  the  practice  ground,  few  or  none  on  the 
battle-iield.  He  first  came  before  the 
world  at  large  with  the  Whitworth  rifle. 
Government  made  him  a  grant  of  j215,885 
to  work  out  this  invention.*  The  new 
weapon  shot  as  rifle  never  shot  before.  It 
enjoyed  an  ephemeral  reputation,  which 
lasted  just  until  the  rifle  was  put  to  some- 
thing like  service.  The  use  of  the  Whit- 
worth small-bore  rifle  is  now  confined  to 
the  Bifle  Brigade  and  the  60th  Rifles,  as 
far  as  the  British  army  is  concerned.  All 
the  Whitworth  rifles  in  the  Tower — ^in 
other  words,  our  entire  reserved  stock  of 
these  weapons — ^have  been  advertised  for 
sale.  No  foreign  Government,  to  our 
knowledge,  has  adopted  the  weapon  at  all, 
the  use  of  which  is  now  practically  con- 
fined to  match  shooting.  Next  came  the 
Whitworth  big  gun.  This,  too,  enjoyed  a 
reputation  of  a  sort.  Mr.  Whitworth  was, 
we  believe,  the  first  to  drive  a  shell  through 
an  armor-plate.  His  gun  was  thought  to 
be  very  accurate,  and  he  got  no  small 
number  of  orders  ;  yet  we  are  justified  in 
stating  that  the  Whitworth  gun  never  yet 
gave  satisfaction  in  actual  warfare.  About 
the  first  really  severe  test  which  it  under- 
went was  at  the  siege  of  Charleston,  <dur- 
ing  the  last  American  contest,  seven  years 
ago.  The  Federals  possessed  two  80  lb. 
Whitworth  rifles,  from  which  they  expect- 
ed great  things.  They  became  useless 
after  firing  less  than  120  rounds  each. 
From  the  report  of  General  Turner,  Chief 
of  Artillery  during  the  siege  operations, 
we  learn  that  the  Whitworth  guns  first 
opened  fire  on  Fort  Sumter  with  shells  at 
4,000  yards'  range.  The  use  of  shells  had 
almost  immediately  to  be  abandoned, 
owing  to  their  premature  explosion,  which 
seriously  endangered  the  Federal  troops 
in  the  advanced  trenches.  Only  solid 
shot  were  then  used.  We  quote  General 
Turner's  report  as  to  the  performance  of 
the  guns  with  these  projectiles,  as  given 
in  General  Gilmore's  "  Engineer  and  Ar- 
tillery Operations  against  the  Defences  of 
Charleston  Harbor  in  1863."  General 
Turner  writes  :   "  There  appeared  to  .be 


•  The  hexARonal  rifle  was  Inyectod  by  Mr.  Brunei,  not  by 
Mr.  Whitwortli. 


much  difficulty  experienced  at  times  in 
loading  these  guns  by  the  projectile  wedg- 
ing when  part  way  down.  It  could  then 
be  rammed  home  only  by  heavy  blows  by 
a  handspike,  or  by  attaching  a  powerful 
purchase.  They  were  very  unsatisfactory 
in  point  of  accuracy,  shooting  very  wildly, 
seldom  hitting  Sumter  at  3,980  yards.  !hi 
comparison  with  the  8-in.  Parrot  guns  in 
the  same  battery,  they  fell  short  in  accu- 
racy, and  subsequently  one  of  them  became 
disabled  by  the  gun  apparently  sliding 
through  the  reinforce.  The  other  being 
considered  unsafe  after  this,  its  further 
use  was  discontinued."  We  have  here  a 
record  of  not  one,  but  four  failures.  In 
the  first  place,  the  gun  could  not  be  used 
for  shell  firing  ;  in  the  second  place,  it 
could  not  be  depended  upon  to  hit  what 
it  was  fired  at ;  Uiirdly,  it  was  loaded  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  ;  and,  lastly,  it  could 
not  be  fired  at  alL  On  every  conceivable 
point  the  Whitworth  system  failed  before 
Charleston  in  1863.  It  may  be  urged  that 
many  improvements  have  been  effected 
since  then.  To  find  out  whether  this  is 
really  the  case  or  not,  we  must  turn  to 
later  tests  ;  of  these  we  have  two — one  in 
the  performance  of  the  gun  in  the  BraziUan 
war,  the  other  in  its  performance  at  Shoe- 
buryness.  The  Brazihan  officers  report 
dead  against  the  Whitworth  gun.  It  was 
impossible  to  load  it  after  a  few  rounds, 
although  the  most  extraordinary  devices 
were  used  to  keep  the  bore  clear,  even  to 
bringing  a  hose  from  the  boilers  of  the 
steam  ships  engaged,  through  which  hot 
water  was  forcibly  blown  into  the  gun 
after  each  discharge.  Even  with  this, 
many  times  over  the  gun  had  to  be  fired 
with  the  shot  not  home.  It  is  said  that 
the  powder  was  bad  and  fouled  the  gun, 
but  this  is  no  excuse.  If  the  weapon  is 
not  able  to  get  on  for  a  couple  of  days, 
burning  bad  powder  with  no  worse  result 
than  reduced  range,  it  is  not  fit  for  actual 
warfare.  But  tested  in  the  practice  ground, 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth's  system  did  not  do 
better  than  it  did  in  BraziL  The  Ord- 
nance Select  Committee  reported  against 
it  in  1861,  after  experiments  which  cost 
the  nation  £10,218  ;  and  the  last  and  best 
gun  that  Mr.  Whitworth  has  made  failed 
lamentably  at  Shoeburyness  on  Wednes- 
day the  3d  instant.  It  shot  so  wildly  that 
at  200  yards  range  the  projectile  never 
went  near  the  point  aimed  at.  The  pro- 
jectiles, made  of  the  new  and  professedly 
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tough  metal,  went  to  pieces  when  in  the 
form  of  shells — one  breaking  up  on  strik- 
ing the  target,  to  which  it  did  little  harm  ; 
while  the  other  went  to  bits  in  the  gnn. 
The  second  shot  of  the  three  fired  was, 
indeed,  tolerably  successful,  but  only  be- 
cause Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  had  borrowed 
the  ogival  head  from  Major  Palliser.  In- 
deed, he  had  not  on  the  ground  one  of 
those  flat-headed  punching  bolts  which 
were  intended  to  do  such  wonders  against 
oblique  or  any  other  targets.  His  so- 
called  "  flat-fronted "  shot  is  simply  Pal- 
liser-shaped  shot  with  the  ogival  head 
truncated.  Finally,  we  cannot  find  that 
a  single  nation  of  any  importance  has 
adopted  the  Whitworth  gun,  or  ha^'ing 
tried  it  speaks  favorably  of  it  And  yet 
this  system,  whose  history  is  a  record  of 
failures,  is  to  be  put  into  competition,  at 
a  great  expense,  with  guns  which  are  ad- 
mitted, by  the  very  gentlemen  who  pro- 
pose the  test,  to  be  ''perfectly  satis&u;- 
tory." 

We  shall  now  consider,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  how  far  the  Whitworth  system 
appears  to  possess  the  qualifications  ne- 
cessary in  a  good  gun.  The  Whitworth 
gun  about  to  be  put  before  the  world  is 
peculiar — ^first  in  respect  to  its  rifling,  se- 
condly in  respect  to  its  material  The 
rifling  will  be  of  the  well-known  hexagonal 
type,  the  projectiles  of  great  length,  and 
machined  to  fit  the  bore.  We  really  be- 
lieve it  to  be  impossible  to  devise  a  form 
of  gun  more  likely  to  foul  than  this  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  a  gun  the  minimum  quan- 
tity of  fouling  in  which  can  do  more  mis- 
chief. As  to  easy  loading  when  in  service, 
that  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  expected, 
unless  some  device  is  introduced  which 
has  been  hitherto  wanting  in  all  Whit- 
worth gnus.  Then,  be  it  observed,  it  is 
part  of  the  system  that  the  gun  should  be 
of  small  bore,  though  the  projectile  is  very 
heavy.  In  order  to  acquire  sufficient 
initial  velocity,  therefore,  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth uses  the  strongest  rifle-powder  he 
can  get ;  and  not  only  this,  but  a  tubular 
cartridge  specially  designed  to  secure  the 
burning  of  the  powder  with  the  utmost 
speed  ;  and  this,  be  it  observed,  just  at  the 
time  when  we  are  beginning  to  use  pellet 
powder  to  spare  our  guns  some  strain. 
But  even  with  this  the  initial  velocity  is 
less  than  that  of  the  service  guns  firing  an 
equally  heavy  projectile.  Is  there  in  all 
ihis  any  reason  to  conclude  that  the  sys- 


tem is  likely,  on  theoretical  grounds,  to 
prove  satisfactory  ?  If  there  be,  we  con- 
fess it  has  escaped  us.  Lastly,  we  have 
the  new  metal  to  deal  with.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  this  metal  is  really  better  than 
any  we  have  got  now,  then  by  all  means 
let  us  have  it ;  far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that 
because  the  Whitworth  system  of  rifling 
fails,  Whitworth  metal  must  be  bad  too. 
But  what  is  Whitwoi*th  metal  ?  All  that 
is  generally  known  is  that  it  is  steel  caiit 
under  compression  (we  shall  have  some- 
thing more  to  say  on  this  point  at  another 
time),  and  that  the  projectiles  made  of  it 
and  fired  the  other  day  at  Shoeburyness 
behaved  much  as  the  worst  cast-iron  that 
could  be  found  would  have  done.  We  are 
told,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  temper  Wliitworth  metal,  and  that 
the  shot  and  shell  which  failed,  did  so  be- 
cause they  were  imperfectly  tempered.  If 
such  difficulties  are  encountered  in  the 
process,  that  one  projectile  out  of  three 
must  be  deemed  a  failure,  we  presume  that^ 
as  the  guns  must  be  tempered  too — and 
they  are  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
than  shot  or  shell,  because  they  are  big- 
ger— not  more  than  one  gun  out  of  three 
will  be  a  success. 

Even  the  ''  Times  "  begins  to  show  signs 
of  deserting  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth.  Will 
some  of  his  friends  come  forward  and 
vindicate  his  system  of  rifling  and  his  new 
metal  from  the  charges  brought  against 
both,  or  are  we  to  assume  that  the  case  is 
so  bad  that  nothing  can  be  urged  in  favor 
of  one  or  the  other  ? 


BESSEMER  Steel  Making  in  France. — ^The 
total  production  of  Bessemer  steel  rails 
in  France  in  the  first  six  months  of  1869, 
amounted  to  19,755  tons,  against  10,562 
tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1868; 
it  is  probable  that  the  French  production 
of  this  description  of  rails  will  show  a  still 
further  advance  in  the  second  half  of  1869, 
as  large  orders  have  been  given  out  during 
the  last  two  or  three  months  by  the  great 
French  railway  companies.  Among  the 
more  recent  orders  of  steel  rails,  we  may 
mention  one  for  2,000  tons,  given  by  the 
Orleans  Bailway  Company  to  the  Creusot 
Works,  at  iSll  7s.  2d.  per  ton,  and  another 
for  3,000  tons,  given  by  the  Western  of 
France  Railway  Company  to  the  Terre- 
noire  Works,  at  iSll  10&  3d.  per  ton. 
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ELASTICITY  IN  THE  TRACK  AND  ROLLING-STOCK 

From  "The  American  Railway  Times/* 


No  matter  how  perfect  the  track  and 
saperstmcture  may  be,  the  more  perfect 
the  elastic  system  of  the  rolling  stock,  the 
better  it  is  for  both.  The  true  secret  of 
the  saccess  of  many  of  the  ill-built  Amer- 
ican railways  is  in  the  elastic  character  of 
tiiie  rolling-stock ;  by  this  we  mean  the 
arrangement  of  springs  for  taking  up  the 
shocks  at  the  many  uneven  points  at  the 
track,  and  the  flexible  character  of  the 
rolling-stock,  enabling  it  to  pass  curves 
easily.  The  general  character  of  the 
road-beds  in  this  county  is  far  below  that 
of  the  prominent  roads  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent.  The  larger  and 
better  roads  there  approach  perfection; 
that  is,  they  are  smooth  and  straight  in 
comparison  with  American  roads,  so  that 
engines  and  cars  with  httle  elasticity  and 
long  wheel-base  are  run  with  very  good 
results.  The  same  rolling-stock  put  upon 
Ameiican  roads  would  pound  itself  to 
pieces  very  shortly.  While  foreign  engi- 
neers have  made  the  character  of  the 
road-beds  a  matter  of  the  first  importance, 
the  Americans,  by  the  bad  character  of 
theirs,  have  been  compelled  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  elastic  principle  in  the 
rolling-stock.  The  Americans  can  well 
imitate  their  foreign  brethren  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  road-beds,  and  they,  in 
return,  pay  as  much  attention  to  the 
elastic  principle  in  rolUng-stock.  The 
nearer  they  both  approach  perfection  in 
both  respects,  the  longer  ''life"  is  insured 
to  both  the  track  and  rolling-stock.  A 
gentleman  informs  us  that  he  has  often 
ridden  over  a  Prussian  railway,  in  a  car 
30  or  40  ft  in  length,  with  hardly  any 
springs,  and  though  the  movement  was 
hard  and  rigid,  yet  it  was  very  smooth, 
while  the  expenses  of  road-bed  repairs  were 
very  small  compared  to  those  of  this  coun- 
try. Such  a  road-bed  as  that,  vnth  the 
better  class  of  American  rolling-stock, 
would  seem  to  approach  perfection  in  rail- 
way travel,  giving  the  maximum  of  com- 
fort to  the  havener,  and  the  minimum  of 
expense  in  operation. 

Starting  with  a  well-drained  and  well- 
ballasted  road-bed,  laid  with  a  rail  stiff 
enough  to  allow  no  deflection  between  the 
sleepers,  or  at  the  joints,  and  add  to  this 
rollmg-stock,  arranged  to  take  up  the  con- 


cussion from  all  vertical  or  horizontal 
blows  resulting  either  from  shght  obstruc- 
tions on  the  rail  or  a  possible  defect  at 
the  joint,  or  from  sharp  curves,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  combination  is  as 
near  perfection  as  is  possible  with  our 
present  ideas  of  the  allowable  cost  of  rail- 
way construction.  The  devices  for  secu- 
ring the  requisite  elasticity  in  the  track 
are  many.  In  the  first  place  we  rely  upon 
the  ballast  and  the  wooden  cross-tie;  then 
again  chairs  are  packed  with  wood  or  rub- 
ber, or  some  other  material  more  or  less 
elastic.  All  these  are  very  important,  slight 
as  they  may  seem  to  the  uninformed.  Then, 
in  the  rolling-stock,  there  are  many  devi- 
ces for  taking  up  the  sidewise  or  lateral 
motion  at  high  speed ;  then  in  passing 
curves  we  have  Fairlie's  device,  enabling 
engines  of  long  wheel-base  to  pass  curves 
of  very  sharp  radii,  and  Bissell's  and 
Hudson's  arrangements  for  the  same  ob* 
ject,  both  of  great  value;  then  for  Tenders, 
we  have  Bissell's  device,  allowing  entire 
flexibility  between  the  back  and  forward 
trucks  so  that  all  abrasion  or  crowding  of 
the  .wheels  against  the  rails  is  prevented 
even  in  the  sharpest  curves,  giving  longer 
"life"  to  wheels  and  axles,  and  much 
greater  ease  in  carrying  the  load.  Grigg's 
Elastic  Wheel,  for  both  locomotives  and 
cars,  is  another  very  important  improve- 
ment, saving  the  wear  of  wheels,  tyres, 
and  every  other  part  of  the  rolling-stock. 
The  well-known  swing-beam  device  in 
long  passenger  cars  is  another  standard 
improvement  of  great  practical  value,  so 
far  as  comfort  or  economy  is  concerned. 
So  far  as  we  can  apply  elasticity  and  flexi- 
bility without  destroying  the  requisite 
steadiness  of  movement,  we  are  proceeding 
in  the  right  direction,  saving  at  the  same 
time  the  road-bed,  superstructure,  and 
rolling-stock,  and  are  in  fact  obeying  the 
true  mechanical  and  natural  law. 


A  BRASS  door,  weighing  1,456  lbs.,  and 
costing  $850,  has  recently  been  manu- 
factured in  England  for  the  Wolf  Bock 
Light  House.  It  is  intended  to  replace  a 
solid  oak  door,  four  inches  thick,  which 
had  been  shattered  into  fragments  by  the 
force  of  the  wavea 
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MASONRY:  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION— THICKNESS  OF  MOR- 
TARnTOINTS  IN  MASONRY  AND  BRICK-WORK. 


From  ''The  Builder. 


II 


The  following  remarks  were  commenced 
in  reply  to  a  question  in  the  *'  Builder  "  as 
to  the  advantages,  or  otherwise,  of  thick 
or  of  thin  beds  of  mortar.  They  have 
been  extended. 

The  quantity  of  mortar  which  may 
safely  and  with  advantage  be  jnsed  with 
bricks,  must  in  a  great  degree  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  mortar,  and  the  pur- 
pose to  be  served  by  the  brick-work.  Some 
mortars  swell  (expand)  in  use  ;  others 
shrink.  The  best  samples  of  mortar  in 
setting  become  hard  and  tough  ;  poor 
samples  remain  soft,  and  crumble  on  ex- 
posure. A  thin  bed  of  the  best  mortar 
for  such  a  work  as  a  tall  chimney  would 
not  be  so  strong  as  a  thick  bed,  because  in 
a  thin  bed  there  will  be  parts  where  the 
best  bricks  will  be  in  contact,  even  where 
I  in.  thickness  of  bed  may  have  been 
specified  for,  and  this  thickness  of  bed  and 
joint  may  show  on  the  face  of  the  work. 
With  common  bricks,  a  bed  of  J  in.  of 
mortar  will  leave  rough  projecting  por- 
tions of  the  bricks  in  contact.  Good  mor- 
tar, when  set,  is,  as  we  have  just  said,  hard 
and  tough  ;  and  to  secure  the  whole 
strength  it  is  capable  of  giving,  the  entire 
bed  and  joint  must  be  full,  so  that  the 
whole  area  of  beds  and  joints  of  bricks 
shall  be  cemented  by  intervening  mortar. 
Bricks  and  tiles  of  the  best  kmds,  and 
mortar  as  composed  and  used  by  ancient 
Roman  builders,  appear  to  be  indestructi- 
ble under  any  ordinary  action  of  the  ele- 
ments. Samples  of  Roman  masonry — 
rubble  and  brick-work — occasionally  dug 
up  in  London,  and  at  other  Roman  sites 
in  England,  do  not  show  any  signs  of  de- 
cay, and  in  Italy  entire  structures  remain 
sound  and  firm,  with  the  exception  of 
mutilations  purposely  made,  wantonly  or 
during  war,  in  attempts  to  utterly  destroy 
them.  In  these  old  works  and  ruins  the 
proportions  of  mortar  are  usually  about 
one-third,  and  sometimes  one-half.  The 
best  rubble-work  now  consists  of  one  of 
mortar  and  grout  to  three  of  stone,  and 
the  soundest  rough  brick-work,  as  in 
bridge  abutments  and  retaining  walls,  one 
of  mortar  and  grout  to  four  of  bricks. 
There  are  arches  of  Roman  work  con- 
structed of  flat  tiles  set  in  beds  of  mortar 


almost,  if  not  quite,  as  thick  as  the  tiles, 
and  those  structures  which  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  man  (probably  in  war)  show 
sound  fractures  and  materials  undecayed. 

The  strongest  work  at  the  Liverpool 
docks  is  the  granite  rubble,  consisting  of 
one  of  mortar  and  grout  to  three  of  stone. 
The  late  Jesse  Hartley,  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  and  practice,  con- 
structed dock  and  river  walls  of  granite 
rubble  masonry.  The  first  twenty  years  he 
used  ashlar  masonry,  hewn  to  an  exactness 
and  truth  such  as  no  other  engineer  ever 
obtained  ;  the  blocks  of  stone  varying  from 
20  cubic  ft.  up  to  200  and  even  300  cubic 
fi  These  blocks  were  set,  stone  and 
stone,  over  the  entire  areas  of  beds  and 
joints,  the  backing  being  rubble.  It  is, 
ho'wever,  the  rubble  backing  which  gives 
strength  and  endurance  ;  and  this  will  be 
sound  when  the  ashlar  has  been  crushed, 
or  has  decayed. 

If  these  remarks  are  read  by  any  young 
architect  who  wishes  to  construct  cheap, 
sound,  and  enduring  works,  we  recom- 
mend rubble  to  his  notice  for  heavy 
masonry  works,  and  brick-work  thin, 
hard,  and  weU-bumed  bricks,  set  in  thick 
beds  of  good  mortar.  Even  for  public 
buildings  the  rule  holds  good,  as  at 
Windsor  Castle,  where  the  rough-faced 
wall  stones  are  set  with  thick  beds  and 
joints  of  good  mortar,  stuck  with  spalls  of 
flint.  Compare  the  resistance  of  this 
work  to  atmospheric  influences  with  the 
masonry  at  Westminster  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  walls  of  Windsor  Castle 
will  be  sound,  in  their  rough  strength  and 
beauty,  long  after  the  elaborately-carved 
btone-work  of  the  Westminster  Palace  has 
mouldered  away.  The  cost  of  the  two 
sorts  of  masonry  is  very  different,  prob- 
ably as  one  to  five,  and  in  some  cases  one 
to  ten — the  rough  work  being,  of  course, 
the  cheapest. 

With  regard  to  masonry  and  brick  work 
construction  generally,  very  much  more 
more  may  be  said,  and  especially  about 
design.  The  "five  orders'*  continue  to 
be  the  alphabet  for  one  set  of  architects  : 
Gothic  is  the  style  chosen  by  another  set, 
the  Rennaissance  and  the  Elizabethan  style 
of  architecture  influencing  others.    Our 
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modem  club-bonses,  public  offices,  and 
private  residences  give  us  rusticated  base- 
ments, windows  with  pediments  beneath 
string-courses,  and  heavy  cornices  which 
bolts  and  cramps  can  only  keep  in  place. 
(Columns  should  have  something  to  sup- 
port which  could  not  otherwise  be  sup- 
ported. Pilasters  should  give  strength 
where  it  is  required ;  pediments,  string- 
courses, and  cornices  should  act  as  pro- 
tections from  the  weather,  and  ought  not 
to  be  present  where  it  is  impossible  for 
this  purpose  to  be  served.  Busticated 
ashlar  masonry  is  not  necessarily  stronger, 
by  reason  of  the  amount  of  projection 
given  to  the  face,  as  the  true  strength  is  in 
the  breadth  of  bed,  truth  of  workmanship, 
and  in  the  care  and  mode  of  setting.  If 
the  breadth  of  bed  to  ashlar  masonry  is 
cut  away  to  form  a  deep  rustic  joint,  then 
is  the  work  so  much  weakened  by  the  pro- 
cess. With  respect  to  design  and  con- 
struction in  masonry,  will  one  architect 
consent  to  design  a  public  building  in  an 
original  manner,  regardless  of  all  example 
and  precedent,  and  not  use  one  moulding 
or  ornament  which  does  not  grace  con- 
struction and  is  useful  ?  >Let  him  think 
over  the  purpose  or  purposes  to  be  served 


by  plinth,  rustic,  column,  pilaster,  archi- 
trave, pediment,  impost,  arch,  key-stone, 
balustrade,  string-course,  cornice,  and 
every  other  detail,  and  discard  one  or  all 
if  plain  work  will  be  sufficient.  Ample 
scope  for  ornament  may  be  found  in  the 
useful,  and  it  will  then  be  discovered  that 
economy  and  power  of  endurance  are  on 
the  side  of  that  which  is  useful,  and  also 
that  consistent  decoration  is  most  beauti- 
ful. Masonry  will  then  be  in  keeping,  as 
there  will  be  harmony  and  breadth.  Old 
Lambeth  Palace,  consisting  of  rubble, 
shames  florid  structures  in  endurance  ; 
and  the  noble  massing  and  fine  outlines 
of  Windsor  Castle  would  not  be  improved 
converting  the  walls  into  finely-tooled  or 
polished  ashlar  masonry.  London  smoke, 
dust,  and  dirt  soon  disfigure  hewn 
ashlar,  which  is  deeply  rusticated,  and 
elaborately  moulded ;  and  carved  masonry, 
such'  as  that  executed  at  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament,  must  inevitably  and  rapidly 
decay.  The  Windsor  Castle  coursed  wall- 
stone  is  dirtied,  but  is  not  decayed  as 
hewn  moulded  and  carved  masonry  is. 
Thin  courses  of  hard  wall-stone  and  thick 
beds  of  good  mortar  last  longest,  even  in 
palaces  and  in  churches. 


WASTE  OF  LABOE  IN  BUILDING. 

From  "Ilie  Scientific  American." 


Of  all  the  painful  sights  we  are  called 
upon  to  witness  in  this  day  of  steam  en- 
gines and  labor-saving  appliances,  none 
strikes  us  as  being  so  absurd  and  unneces- 
sary as  the  waste  of  human  toil  in  building 
as  it  is  generally  conducted.  Hod  men 
crawling  up  long  ladders  with  small  bur- 
dens of  bricks  and  mortar,  carrying  at 
each  trip  some  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  of 
building  material,  with  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  of  hod,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  or  more  of  flesh  and  blood — not  to 
mention  beer — seems  something  so  for- 
eign to  this  age  of  machinery  that  we 
should  scarcely  feel  it  more  incongruous 
to  see  the  stocKs  and  pillories  restored  to 
our  market  place& 

If  a  huge  beam  or  girder  is  to  be  raised, 
we  see  the  crane,  tackle,  and  steam-engine 
employed,  but  the  ordinary  carrying  is 
done  by  human  leg&  These  legs,  although 
they  can  do  climbing  passably,  are  cer- 
tainly inferior  in  this  respect  to  other  legs 


designed  by  nature  to  make  climbing  a 
specialty. 

A  ladder  is  a  very  serviceable  appliance 
in  its  way  ;  we,  however,  beheve  it  to  be 
as  hard  a  road  to  travel  as  ever  the  ge- 
nius of  man  devised.  The  hod  belongs  to 
an  ancient  and  honorable  family  of  imple- 
ments, but  it  does  not  seem  the  most 
agreeable  companion  in  the  world  to  clasp 
in  affectionate  embrace  or  place  one's 
cheek  fondly  against. 

Therefore  we  say,  down  with  the  hod; 
let  it  take  its  place  with  the  host  of  imple- 
ments, on  the  tomb  of  which  modem  prog- 
ress has  written  the  epitaph — "Played 
Out." 

Let  us  suppose  the  two  side  pieces  of  a 
ladder  to  be  replaced  by  iron  rails  and  the 
rounds  by  ties,  and  let  us  suppose  some 
genius  to  conceive  the  happy  idea  of  caus- 
ing a  locomotive  to  crawl  tediously  up  this 
heavy  grade,  drawing  after  it  a  load  of 
one  third  its  own  weight.     What  gibings, 
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what  laughter,  what  derision  would  such 
a  scheme  excite  among  mechanics !  Yet 
we  are  importing  annually  large  numbers 
of  locomotives  to  do  the  same  thing;  only 
these  locomotives  run  on  the  ties  instead 
of  the  rails. 

They  do  these  things  better  in  France. 
Either  derricks  are  employed,  or  the  brick 
and  mortar  carriers  are  used  as  stationary 
engines,  rather  than  as  locomotives.  In 
passing  a  building  in  process  of  erection 
in  Paris,  one  may  often  see  a  number  of 
men  stationed  one  above  the  other  along 
a  ladder,  each  of  whom  passes  his  load  to 
the  next  above  him,  until  the  load  reaches 
its  destination.  In  this  way  a  continuous 
procession  of  materials  is  kept  up,  and  a 
hirge  quantity  may  be  elevated  in  a  short 

time. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  the  climb- 
ing process,  but  there  must  even  in  this 
way  be  an  enormous  waste  of  power.  And 
this  waste  is  not  only  useless,  but  so  ea- 
sily avoided  that  the  continuance  of  the 


employment  of  human  power  to  perform 
such  rude  work  is  a  disgrace  to  modem 
civilization.  It  can  be  demonstrated  that 
a  small  one-horse  power  engine,  with  suit* 
able  tackle,  and  the  employment  of  a  sin- 
gle man  to  attend  it,  will  do  the  wo  k  of 
six  men  at  elevating  bricks  and  mo  .'tar, 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  the  wages  of  two  men. 
No  mechanic  who  reads  this  will  fail  to 
see  many  ways  in  which  this  appHcation 
of  steam  power  could  be  advantageously 
made.  The  ladder  might  be  replaced  by 
a  railway  up  and  along  which  a  car-load 
of  bricks  or  mortar  might  be  made  to  roll, 
which  track  might  be  joined  to  and  made 
continuous  with  a  horizontal  track,  by 
I  means  of  an  easy  curve  at  the  summit,  the 
whole  being  adjustable  to  suit  the  pro- 
gressive heights  of  the  wall  as  they  ad« 
vance  towards  completion.  It  would 
require  little  genius  to  adjust  the  detail, 
and  the  cost  of  building  would  be  greatly 
lessened  by  dispensing  with  the  hod-car- 
riers. 


THE  HARVEY  TORPEDO, 


From  "  Engineering." 


The  development  of  the  torpedo  as  a 
weapon  of  naval  warfare  received  an  im- 
petus from  the  practical  results  of  its  use 
in  the  American  war.  Since  that  time 
many  improvements  have  been  introduced 
in  its  construction,  and  aU  the  refinements 
of  modern  science  have  been  called  into 
requisition  to  render  it  as  sensitive  and  as 
deadly  as  possible  in  its  operation.  The 
question  is  one  in  which  aU  maritime  na- 
tions have  takon  a  greater  or  less  interest, 
and  we  have  from  time  to  time  recorded 
the  results  arrived  at  now  by  this  foreign 
power,  and  now  by  that.  America  has 
been  busy  perfecting  a  system  of  torpedo 
boats  and  gear,  which  is  reported  to  be 
very  complete  and  efficient.  In  Austiia 
the  authorities  have  been  carrying  out  a 
series  of  experiments  in  the  same  direction 
with  a  self-propelling,  self-guiding  sub- 
marine torpedo,  worked  by  compressed 
air,  the  performances  of  which  are  stated 
to  have  been  as  satisfactory  as  they  were 
extraordinary.  Russia  has  taken  up  the 
question  in  a  practical  manner,  by  send- 
ing a  commission  to  England  to  investi- 
gate the  merits  of  the  Harvey  torpedo, 
which  proved  so  satisfactory  that  that 


weapon  has  been  adopted  into  the  Russian 
service.  These  unmistakable  signs  of 
activity  in  providing  for  this  kind  of  war- 
fare have  at  length  roused  our  authorities 
at  home  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  at 
least  no  longer  remaining  behind  other  na- 
tions in  this  respect.  So  it  comes  that  they 
have  recently  instituted  a  series  of  search- 
ing experiments  with  the  Harvey  torpedo, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice.  The  inventor  of  this  weapon  is 
Captain  John  Harvey,  R.  N.,  who  has  fof 
years  past  endeavored  to  convince  the 
Government  of  the  absolute  necessibr  of 
having  an  arm  of  this  description,  wuich 
should  be  at  once  effective  and  reliable  in 
working,  and  handy  in  use.  The  authori- 
ties, however,  remained  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent in  the  matter  until  they  found  a  for- 
eign power  preparing  to  arm  itself  with 
Captain  Harvey's  invention.  The  necessity 
then  became  obvious,  and  they  forthwith 
instituted  inquiries,  and  directed  experi- 
ments, which  have  proved  satisfactory, 
and  which  we  believe  will  lead  to  its  adop- 
tion in  the  British  service. 

Captain  Harvey's  torpedo  consists  of  a 
stout  wooden  casing,  strengthened  on  the 
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outside  with  iron  plating,  and  containing 
a  metal  shell  which  holds  the  powder 
charge.  A  central  transverse  section  of 
this  case  shows  a  rectangle  ;  in  plan  it  is 
a  rhomboid,  the  ends  being  angled  to  give 
the  torpedo,  when  towed,  a  divergence  of 
about  45  deg.  from  the  vessel  towing  it. 
The  movements  of  the  torpedo  are  con- 
trolled from  a  vessel  speciaUj  constructed 
with  a  view  to  great  speed,  and  so  arrang- 
ed as  to  render  the  action  of  the  enemy's 
shot,  when  bow  on,  of  but  little  conse- 
quence to  her.  The  form  of  the  torpedo, 
and  an  arrangement  of  slings  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  enable  the  operator  to  diverge 
the  shell  alongside  the  enemy's  ship  in 
meeting,  passing,  or  crossing,  whichever 
method  of  attack  is  adopted.  The  tor- 
pedo is  fitted  with  a  very  simple  arrange- 
ment of  outside  lever,  acting  upon  an  in- 
side discharging  apparatus  ;  the  explosion 
being  effected  when  the  weapon  is  in  hug- 
ging contact  with  the  enemy's  vessel. 
The  shape  of  the  shell  insures  a  large 
amount  of  surface  in  contact  with  the 
ship's  side  when  exploded,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  offers  very  little  resistance  in 
towinff.  The  depths  of  immersion  of  the 
torpedo  below  the  surface  of  the  water  can 
be  regulated  by  the  speed  of  the  vessel 
towing  it  A  buoy  is  attached  to  the  ap- 
paratus, which  is  of  sufficient  displacement 
to  support  the  shell  at  the  extreme  depth 
required,  and  also  to  recover  the  sheU  if 
necessary.  A  safety  key  is  fitted  which 
relieves  the  operators  from  all  fear  of  ac- 
cidental explosions,  as  until  this  key  is 
withdrawn  the  exploding  apparatus  will 
not  act,  and  the  key  is  never  withdrawn 
until  the  shell  is  some  yards  astern  of  the 
torpedo  vessel.  The  size  of  the  shell  varies 
with  the  amount  of  the  explosive  com- 
pound it  is  intended  to  carry,  the  ordi- 
nary quantity  being  about  70  lbs.  of 
powder.  The  explosive  agent  used  is 
known  as  Horsley's  powder,  a  most  vio- 
lent fulminate  composed  of  chlorate  of 
potassa  and  gall-nuts  in  proportion  by 
weight  of  three  to  one.  The  ingredients 
are  kept  separate,  and  are  mixed  in  sieves 
at  the  time  of  use  ;  they  form  an  admi- 
rable charge  for  the  torpedo,  the  disruptive 
action  of  the  powder  in  relation  to  the 
best  gunpowder,  volume  for  volume,  being 
something  like  15  to  1. 

Such  is  the   Harvey    torpedo   and  its 
charge,  and  it  was  with  several  of  these 
shelfi — ^uncharged,  of  course,  but  fitted 
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with  the  exploding  bolt — that  a  series  of 
experiments  were  recently  carried  out  at 
Portsmouth  by  direction  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  Camel  steam  tug  was  used  as  a  tor* 
pedo  craft,  and  was  fitted  with  the  neces- 
sary paying-out  apparatus,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  simple  biit  powerful  friction 
brakes.  Captain  Harvey  conducted  ther 
operations  from  the  Camel  against  the 
Royal  Sovereign  converted  turret  ship, 
which  was  in  command  of  Captain  Boys, 
B.  N.,  of  the  Excellent,  and  who  had 
charge  of  the  official  trials.  The  object  of 
the  Camel  was,  of  course,  to  strike  the* 
Royal  Sovereign  with  the  torpedoes,  the 
latter  doing  her  best  to  avoid  being  struck. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  operations  the 
Royal  Sovereign  remained  at  anchor,  the 
Camel  towing  a  76-pounder  torpedo  with 
50  fathoms  of  line  at  an  angle  of  45  deg. 
from  her  wake.  The  speed  of  the  Camel 
was  about  8  knots  an  hour,  and  under 
these  conditions  10  attacks  were  made 
upon  the  assumed  enemy.  In  every  case 
the  torpedo  struck  the  Rioyal  Sovereign  at 
depths  of  from  1  to  16  ft.  The  position 
of  the  Camel  was  varied  each  time  ;  some- 
times she  was  right  ahead,  sometimes 
right  astern,  and  at  other  times  crossing. 
In  order  to  estimate  the  chances  of  rid- 
ding herself  of  the  Camel,  the  Royal  Sove- 
reign opened  fire  from  her  turrets.  In  two 
instances  during  the  attack  she  fired  4  and 
7  shots  respectively,  but  in  each  of  the 
rest  she  never  got  off  more  than  2  rounds- 
After  each  trial  the  working  parts  of  the 
torpedo  were  examined,  ana  it  was  found 
that  in  every  instance  the  exploding  bolt 
had  acted.  The  safety  key  was  withdrawn 
at  distances  ranging  from  8  to  60  yds. 
from  the  Camel  with  ease  and  unvarying 
certainty. 

The  Royal  Sovereign  got  under  weigh 
for  the  second  series  of  attacks,  which 
were  made  with  the  Camel  steaming  at 
about  11  knots,  the  Royal  Sovereign  run- 
ning at  a  speed  of  from  8  to  9  knots.  A 
torpedo  was  carried  from  each  quarter  of 
the  Camel,  with  50  fathoms  of  tow  line, 
and  a  divergence  of  45  deg.  in  each  case. 
A  series  of  well-executed  manoeuvres  were 
intended  by  Captain  Boys  to  place  the 
Royal  Sovereign  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
torpedoes.  He  could  not,  however,  elude 
the  Camel,  and  in  the  6  trials  made,  every 
torpedo  invariably  struck  the  adversary. 
The  points  of  contact  varied,  as  before, 
from  1  to  16  ft. ;  2  struck  directly  under 
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t'le  ship's  bottom.  The  method  of  attack 
obseryed  by  the  Camel  varied  as  in  the 
previous  experiment;  sometimes  she  came 
up  from  the  stem,  sometimes  down  from 
ahead,  whilst  at  others  she  crossed  the 
bows  of  the  Bojal  Sovereign.  The  latter 
ship  again  tried  the  number  of  rounds  she 
CDuld  lire  during  each  attack,  and  these 
varied  from  2  to  12. 

The  results  of  these  trials  proved  the 
torpedoes  to  be  perfectly  under  command, 
and  thoroughly  effective  in  action.  One 
great  feature  of  the  torpedo  is  that  all  its 
arrangements  are  simple  and  sailor-like, 
and  it  is  exactly  fitted  for  the  class  of  men 
within  whose  province  it  will  lie  to  use  it 
The  paying  out  apparatus  and  its  brake 
arrangement  are  also  readily  worked  by  an 
ordinary  seaman  ;  in  fact,  trom.  first  to  last 
there  is  nothing  that  requires  a  specially 
experienced  staff  to  work  this  torpedo. 
The  manufacture  of  these  weapons  is  car- 
ried out  by  Mr.  Nunn,  of  St.  George  street. 
East,  who  has  introduced  several  improve- 
ments into  our  marine  signal  Ughts,  and 
who  deserves  credit  for  the  substantial 
manner  in  which  the  torpedoes  are  con- 
structed.   We  examined  them  after  the 


trials  and  found  several  of  them  had  been 
severely  knocked  about,  showing  the  rough 
usage  to  which  they  had  been  subjected. 
They,  however,  still  hung  well  together, 
although  the  iron  plates  were  in  some 
places  ripped  from  the  outer  skin.  One 
point  demonstrated  by  the  recent  experi- 
ments ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  as  it 
is  of  great  importance,  and  that  is,  that  if 
the  torpedo  is  laid  to  a  passing  vessel,  and 
she  should  prove  to  be  friendly,  her  de- 
struction can  be  arrested.  This  was  ef- 
fected by  so  managing  the  tow  rope  as 
that  the  torpedo  cleared  the  approaching 
vessel  On  all  points,  then,  it  seems  clear 
that  in  the  Harvey  torpedo  we  have  an 
efficient  apparatus,  well  adapted  to  its 
special  purpose,  and  possessing  all  the 
necessary  requirements  of  such  a  weapon. 
The  Government,  having  proved  its  merits, 
will,  we  presume,  recognize  them  by  adopt- 
ing it  into  the  service  without  further 
delay.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  naval 
supremacy  in  the  future  will  be  with 
that  maritime  state  which  is  the  best 
practised  in  torpedo  warfare,  and  which 
has  a  navy  adapted  to  the  service  of  the 
arm. 


EQUTLIBEIUM  OF  FLOATING  BODIES. 

TransUtod  extract  from  *'  EzposS  de  la  Sitaation  de  la  Mtomlque  Appliqote." 


The  investigation  of  the  action  of  a 
liquid  or  a  gas  on  a  solid  body  immersed 
in  part  or  entirely,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
problems  of  physics.  Archimedes  diis- 
covered  its  solution,  and  said  :  **  Every 
body  immersed  in  a  Uquid  loses  a  part  of 
its  weight,  equal  to  that  of  the  fluid  which 
it  displaces."  This  statement  is  not  rigor- 
ous, and  every  day  gives  rise  to  some 
misconception.  It  is  one  of  the  resources 
of  those  who  attempt  to  invent  perpetual 
motion.  An  inventor,  for  example,  will 
refer  to  the  principle  of  Archimedes  in 
maintaining  that  a  massive  cylinder, 
movable  about  an  axis  supposed  to  be 
horizontal,  and  forming  the  lateral  wall 
of  a  vessel  entirely  filled  with  water,  tends 
to  turn  indefinitely  upon  itself  without 
expense  of  liquid  ;  because  the  part  sub- 
merged in  the  water  loses  a  part  of  its 
weight,  while  the  other  part  maintains  its 
total  weight.  If,  instead  of  this  mislead- 
ing conception  of  a  loss  of  weight,  the  in- 
ventor would  think  of  the  forces  exerted 


by  the  water  upon  the  cylinder,  he  would 
perceive  that  they  are  all  directed  to- 
wards the  axis  of  rotation,  and  that  they 
could  have  no  tendency  to  set  the  cylin- 
der in  motion.  The  principle  of  Archi- 
medes must  then  be  suitably  interpreted; 
and  had  it  at  first  been  announced  with 
strict  scientific  rigor,  it  would  not  have 
so  numerous  a  brood  of  illegitimate  off- 
springs cUnging  about  it.  It  can  be  asserted 
that  out  of  ten  projects  of  perpetual  mo- 
tion, there  are  seven  or  eight  whose  au- 
thors refer  to  Archimedes,  thinking  that 
they  have  found  an  incontestable  support 
in  his  famous  principle. 

The  problem  of  the  stability  of  equili- 
brium of  a  body  immersed  in  a  liquid, 
presents  two  distinct  cases— one  very 
simple,  in  which  the  whole  bpdy  is  sub- 
merged ;  the  other  much  more  complex, 
that  in  which  the  body  floats  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Hquid.  In  the  first  case  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  equihbrium  that  the  weights  of 
equal  volumes  of  the  body  and  of  the  liquid 
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should  be  equal,  and  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body,  and  that  of  the  dis- 
placed volume,  should  be  in  the  same 
vertical ;  for  stability,  it  is  necessary  and 
sufficient  that  the  first  of  these  two  points 
should  be  below  the  second. 

In  this  case  the  resultants  of  the  action 
of  gravity,  and  of  the  forces  from  the 
liquid,  have  definite  points  of  application, 
which  remain  fixed  m  the  body  when  its 
position  is  disturbed.  A  body  entirely 
submerged  is  in  a  condition  like  that  of  a 
heavy  body  suspended  by  a  thread.  In 
considering  the  second  case,  that  in  which 
the  body  floats  and  is  partially  sunk  in 
the  fluid,  we  still  perceive  that  me  weight 
of  the  body  is  equal  to  that  of  the  fluid 
displaced  by  the  submerged  part,  and  that 
the  two  centres  of  gravity — ^that  of  the 
body  and  that  of  the  displaced  fluid — are 
situated  on  the  same  vertical  line.  But 
the  question  of  stability  becomes  more 
intricate.  If  a  sufficiently  small  displace- 
ment is  given  to  the  floating  body,  this 
generally  modifies  the  form  and  volume  of 
^e  displaced  liquid  so  that  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  resultants  of  the  forces, 
—the  point  which  may  be  called  the  cen- 
tre of  careening — does  not  maintain  a 
fixed  position  in  the  body.  The  body  can- 
not therefore  be  considered  as  suspended 
by  a  thread  attached  to  a  definite  point. 
To  carry  out  the  simile,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  point  of  attachment 
as  movable  in  the  body  ;  which  does  not 
give  a  clear  conception  to  the  understand- 
ing. 

In  a  practical  point  of  view  the  problem 

of  the  stabiHty  of  a  body  was  solved  long 
ago,  for  navigation  supposes  the  solution 
known  ;  and  from  ancient  times  vessels 
of  sufficient  stability  have  been  construct- 
ed. But  it  was  not  till  the  18th  century 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a 
theory.  The  first,  due  to  Bouguer,  very 
ingenious  but  not  sufficiently  general,  de- 
pends upon  the  consideration  of  the  meta- 
centre,*  The  metacentre  has  an  exact 
definition  only  in  the  case  of  a  floating 
body  which  has  a  vertical  plane  of  sym- 
metry. If  this  plane  of  symmetry  receives 
a  slight  displacement,  under  the  condi- 
tion that  the  immersed  section  remains 
constant,  the  centre  of  buoyancy  will  de- 
scribe an  element  of  a  curve  perfectly  de- 
termined.     The  metacentre  is  the  point 

•Boogner,  *  *  CoDStracUon  dot  Narires,''  17M. 


in  which,  after  displacement,  the  vertical 
drawn  from  the  new  centre  of  buoyancy 
cuts  the  position  taken  at  the  same 
instant  by  the  straight  line  containing 
the  only  centre  of  buoyancy  and  the  cen- 
tre of  the  body.  It  is,  in  other  words, 
the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  locus  de- 
scribed by  the  centre  of  buoyancy  in  the 
very  smaU  displacements  impressed  upon 
the  body  under  the  specified  conditions. 
That  the  equilibrium  may  be  stable  it  is 
sufficient  that  the  metacentre  should  be 
above  the  centre  of  gravity.  If  the  body 
has  two  planes  of  symmetry,  a  particular 
metacentre  corresponds  to  each  ;  and  it 
is  necessary  to  stabihty  that  the  lower  of 
the  two  should  be  above  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity of  the  body. 

This  theory,  it  is  obvious,  is  very  in- 
complete. It  supposes  that  the  floating 
body  has  a  plane  of  symmetry.  Indeed, 
if  we  attempt  to  apply  it  to  a  body  not 
having  a  plane  of  symmetry,  or  if,  suppos- 
ing the  body  symmetrical  with  reference  to 
a  plane,  the  position  of  the  metacentre  for 
a  displacement  not  parallel  to  that  plane 
is  sought,  it  is  defined  by  the  directions  of 
two  lines  which  do  not  intersect.  Even  if 
the  displacements  are  restricted  to  those 
which  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  sym- 
metry, an  infinite  number  can  be  imagined; 
yet  the  theory  considers  but  one.  It 
therefore  reduces  the  generality  of  the 
problem,  by  an  arbitrary  choice  of  the 
only  displacement  in  which  the  transverse 
area  of  the  buoyant  volume  remains  the 
same.  Now,  if  it  is  wished  to  rid  the 
investigation  of  this  arbitrary  limitation, 
an  infinite  number  of  possible  positions 
for  the  metacentre  are  found,  of  which 
some  may  fall  below  the  centre  of  gravity 
without  causing  the  equilibrium  to  be- 
come unstable.  The  theory  of  the  meta- 
centre is,  therefore,  incomplete,  and  de- 
pends upon  a  course  of  reasoning  which, 
if  Hterally  applied,  may  lead  to  error. 

We  now  have  a  theory  which  seems 
preferable,  because  it  has  a  much  more 
extended  generality.  It  is  known  that  the 
discussion  of  the  equation  of  living  forces 
helps  to  determine  the  stability,  insta- 
bihty,  or  conditional  stabihty,  of  a  system 
in  equilibrium.  It  is,  then,  a  return  to 
general  and  rational  methods  to  apply 
this  equation  to  the  investigation  of  the 
conditions  of  stabiHty  of  a  body  floating 
on  the  surface  of  a  liquid.  M.  Duhamel 
has  developed  this  method.    A  floating 
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body  being  in  equilibrium,  he  supposes 
that  infinitesimal  velocities  are  impressed 
upon  it ;  the  body  is  consequently  ani- 
mated with  a  certain  living  force,  upon 
which  the  work  of  external  forces  acts, 
either  to  increase  or  diminish  it  The 
question  reduces  to  the  determination  of 
the  variation  of  the  work  of  exterior  forces 
as  determined  by  the  displacement  of  the 
body.  In  these  forces  M.  Duhamel  repre- 
sents only  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the 
hydrostatic  pressures  of  the  liquid.  The 
discussion  of  the  signs  of  the  terms  of  the 
equation  of  living  forces  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish the  cases  in  which  the  initial  dis- 
placement can  receive  finite  increments 
from  the  case  in  which  the  displacement 
of  the  body  remains  limited.  The  last 
case  is  that  of  stable  equiUbrium  ;  the 
formula  which  gives  this  condition  is, 
strange  to  say,  the  same  which  the  theory 
of  the  metacentre  would  furnish  in  the 
restricted  cases  in  which  it  is  appHcable. 
So  the  use  of  the  equation  of  vis  viva  jus- 
tifies, not  the  reasoning,  but  the  results 
obtained  by  a  coarser  method.  It  is  the 
rigorous  demonstration  of  a  rule  discover- 
ed by  a  kind  of  divination,  and  afterwards 
verified  by  long  experience. 

Is  the  theory  of  M.  Duhamel  itself  com- 
plete ;  and  is  the  subject  of  the  stability 
of  floating  bodies  henceforth  exhausted  ? 
Far  from  it.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  M.  Duhamel,  in  this  respect  follow- 
ing the  hypotheses  of  the  theory  of  the 
metacentre,  admitted  into  his  equation 
only  the  static  pressures  of  the  liqrud. 
This  point    of  view  is    not    sufficiently 


general ;  for  it  is  a  contradiction^  to  im-* 
press  upon  a  floating  body  certain  veloci- 
ties, and  to  treat  the  mutual  reactions  of 
the  body  and  the  liquid  as  if  the  relative 
repose  of  the  two  systems  had  not  been 
disturbed.  The  imperfection  of  the  theory 
is  perceived  when  we  wish  to  determine 
the  exact  laws  of  the  oscillation  of  float- 
ing bodies,  but  the  investigation  of  the 
conditions  of  stability  seems  not  to  be 
seriously  affected  by  this  imperfection. 
It  seems  evident  that  the  movement  of  a 
body  in  a  fluid  mass  cannot  but  develop 
resistances  of  friction,  whose  work  tends 
to  reduce  the  living  force  of  the  moving 
body ;  if  stability  is  assured  without 
taking  into  account  these  various  resist^ 
ances,  it  is  certainly  so  a  fortiori  when 
they  are  introduced  into  calculation. 
Experience  confirms  this  estimate,  for 
it  shows  that  stability  never  has  failed 
in  vessels  built  according  to  the  usual 
rule. 

The  question  is,  tlierefore,  entirely 
solved  in  a  practical  way,  without  being 
so  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Among 
the  recent  efforts  to  complete  the  theory^ 
we  cite  the  labors  of  M.  Keech,  whidx 
will  give  to  the  old  theory  of  the  meta- 
centre a  more  rigorous  character  ;  those 
of  M.  Jordan  and  those  of  M.  Clebsch,  who 
has  attempted  to  complete  the  theory  of 
M.  Duhamel  by  the  introduction  of  the 
dynamic  resistance  of  liquids.  Viewed  in 
this  general  manner  the  problem  presents 
difficulties  which  have  not  3'et  been  sur* 
mounted,  and  really  belongs  to  the  ob: 
scure  domain  of  hydrodynamics. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  COKE. 


From  "La  Houllle." 


Coal  is  composed  of  carbon  (the  largest 
element)  and  condensed  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, mixed  with  a  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity of  earthy  matter.  It  also  contains  a 
very  small  proportion  of  azote,  which,  by 
distillation,  produces  ammonia  water. 
Coal  is  not  a  compoimd  of  an  invariable 
character,  but  a  mere  mixture  of  the 
above  elements  in  very  different  propor- 
tions. It  could  not  be  otherwise,  being, 
as  we  have  said,  only  a  mixture,  and  be- 
cause in  its  geological  formation  it  is  like 
turf.  We  have  tried  more  than  two  hun- 
dred samples  of  coal  of  all  kipds,  and  we 


have  never  found  two  alike,  unless  they 
came  from  the  same  mine,  and,  in  fac^ 
from  adjacent  points  in  the  same  scam. 

The  proportions  of  earthy  matter  have 
an  almost  infinite  variety;  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen  vary  only  between  certain 
limits.  It  is  the  relative  proportions  in 
which  these  elements  are  found  which 
give  to  different  coals  their  distinctive 
characters,  and  which  determine  the  par- 
ticular purpose  for  which  they  are  em- 
ployed in  industry. 

In  different  kinds  of  coal,  oxygen  forms 
a  proportion  of  from  3 j^  to  17^  per  cent ; 
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hydrogen  from  2|  to  6  per  cent.;  and  car- 
bon from  77  to  94  per  cent. 

In  rock  of  more  recent  formation  than 
coal  rock,  mineral  combustibles  may  con- 
tain these  elements,  and  especially  oxygen, 
in  much  larger  proportions.  Carbon  may 
constitute  a  proportion  of  96  per  cent., 
hydrogen  9|  per  cent,  and  oxygen  37^  per 
cent. 

But  neither  by  calcination  nor  by  dis- 
tillation can  we  obtain  as  a  fixed  product 
the  whole  of  the  carbon  ;  there  is  always 
a  certain  part  which  escapes  in  the  form 
of  volatile  matter  combined  with  hydro- 
gen. Calcination  with  different  coals, 
the  crucible  being  employed,  gives  from 
65  to  93  per  cent,  of  fixed  coke,  and  from 
7  to  45  per  cent  of  volatile  matter. 

Coal  may  be  meagre  (that  is,  not  form- 
ing one  consistent  mass  or  giving  coke 
when  heated  in  a  crucible,  an  oven,  or 
a  retort)  from  three  different  causes :  (1), 
by  excess  of  carbon,  as  in  the  case  of  an- 
thracite ;  (2),  by  excess  of  oxygen,  as  in 
.the  case  of  certain  free-burning  coal  of  the 
Sa6ne-et-Loire  and  Sarrebruck  coal-fields, 
which  contain  more  than  17  per  cent,  of 
oxygen  ;  (3),  by  excess  of  earthy  matters. 

The  more  the  hydrogen  element  pre- 
dominates the  more  bituminous  the  coaL 

By  slowly  distiUing  the  different  kinds 
of  coal  (in  a  glass  retort  for  example),  we 
may  obtain  bitumen  varying  from  the 
very  smallest  appreciable  quantity  to  16 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  substance  (leaving  out 
of  the  question  a  few  rare  and  exceptional 
varieties  which  contain  a  still  larger  pro- 
portion). In  regular  coke  ovens,  then, 
the  coal  is  distilled  slowly,  as  in  the  glass 
retort,  because  it  is  operated  on  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  duration  of  the  opera- 
tion is  thus  not  less  that  24  hours. 

It  is  bitumen  which  agglomerates  the 
particles  of  coal  during  coking.  Coal 
\*hich  gives  no  bitumen  or  scarcely  any, 
as  anthracite,  cannot  be  converted  into 
coke,  even  with  the  crucible,  without  the 
assistance  of  an  admixture  of  more  bitu- 
minous coaL  That  which  gives  a  very 
small,  or  a  small  quantity  of  bitumen,  is 
called  meagre  or  demi-meagre.  And,  in  this 
•  latter  case,  the  small  quantity  which  does 
exist  is  to  be  employed  to  the  greatest 
possible  advantage,  in  order  to  bring  the 
particles  of  the  coal  together  and  make 
them  adherent. 

This  object  is  only  practically  accom- 
plished by  submitting  the  coal  to  a  very 


great  and  well-sustained  heat,  and  by  fa- 
cihtating  the  union  of  the  particles  by  the 
most  suitable  mechanical  preparations. 

By  means  of  experiments  with  the  cru- 
cible, we  have  observed  the  manner  in 
which  coal  is  converted  into  coke,  and 
the  necessity  of  very  great  heat  in  order 
to  succeed  in  coking  with  meagre  codX\  and 
this  observation  of  the  process  has  aided 
us  in  our  researches  after  proper  means  of 
facilitating  this  result. 

When  coal  is  submitted  to  a  very  great 
heat  in  a  crucible,  or  compartment  of  an 
oven,  the  whole  mass  is  not  softened  at 
the  same  time,  nor  is  it  at  any  given  mo- 
ment transformed  into  coke.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  formation  of  coke  takes  place 
in  a  gradual  and  continuous  manner,  be- 
ginning from  the  sides  of  the  oven  and  by 
degrees  extending  to  the  centre  of  the 
mass  of  coaL  The  heat  of  the  fire  passing 
through  the  sides  of  the  oven  enters  a  first 
portion  of  coal  in  contact  with  those  sides, 
decomposing  it,  Hberating  the  bitumen, 
softening  it,  and  binding  the  particles  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  coke.  A  second 
heat  again  traversing  this  first  portion 
now  become  coke,  passes  into  the  next 
portion,  forming  a  second  portion  of  coke. 
A  third  heat,  passing  through  these  two 
portions  of  coke,  forms  in  Hke  man- 
ner a  third;  and  so  on  to  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  mass.  But  the  action  of  each 
heat  thus  exhausted  in  decomposing  a 
single  portion  of  coal,  remains  latent  for 
the  following  portion,  so  that  the  coal  al- 
ways remains  intact  behind  the  portion  in 
decomposition. 

By  experiments  with  our  large  oven,  we 
have  obtained  the  clearest  confirmation  of 
what  we  have  just  said.  Four  hours  after 
a  compartment  had  been  heated,  we 
opened  the  cast-iron  door.  The  coal  occu- 
pying the  centre  of  the  compartment  as- 
sumed the  same  form  as  when  it  was  in- 
serted in  the  oven,  and  was  even  cold. 
The  great  heat  which  had  passed  through 
the  sides  of  the  compartment  had  ex- 
hausted its  action  in  forming  a  cake  of 
coke  about  8.9  in.  thick,  which  adhered  to 
the  sides  and  the  interior  surfaces  of 
which  were  very  smooth  and  glossy,  and 
parallel  to  those  of  the  compartment.  At 
the  inner  surface  of  the  coke  the  action 
of  the  heat  was  arrested,  coal  being  a  bad 
conductor.  Some  experiments  two  hours 
later,  that  is,  six  hours  after  the  heating 
of  the  oven,  gave  similar  results,  with 
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^eater  or  less  thicknesess  of  coke  (accord- 
ing to  the  duration  of  the  action  of  the 
heat),  which  adhered  to  the  sides.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  thicknesses  of  the 
coke  formed  were  not  proportional  to  the 
duration  of  the  heat  applied  ;  they  were 
reilatively  less  for  a  more  prolonged  heat. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  portions  of 
coke  which  have  been  formed,  not  being 
good  conductors  of  heat,  oppose  more 
and  more  the  rapid  penetration  of  the 
heat.  Thus  the  last  portions  of  coke 
are  longer  in  formation  ;  and  as  each  face 
of  the  compartment  contributes  its  con- 
tingent of  heat,  a  space  is  formed  parallel 
to  those  faces  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
cake  of  coke  formed.  In  this  central 
space  the  particles  of  coal  of  which  the 
new  portion  of  coke  is  to  be  formed  are 
conveyed  to  the  last  formed  portion  by 
the  aid  of  the  liquid  bitumen,  which  acte 
as  a  vehicle.  The  space  in  which  the  bi- 
tumen is  to  circulate  should,  therefore,  be 
restricted  in  the  case  of  coal  containing 
but  little  bitumen. 

Having  to  deal  with  different  kinds  of 
coal — meagre  and  bituminous  coal  and 
coal  slow  to  bake— it  was  important  to  be 
acquainted  with  these  particulars,  in  order 
to  determine  the  exact  dimensions  to  give 
to  the  compartments  to  complete  the  pro- 
cess in  a  little  less  than  24  nours,  and  to 
ascertain  with  respect  to  each  kind  or 
mixture  of  coal  the  most  suitable  method 
of  preparing  it  with  a  view  to  its  more 
ee  sy  conversion  into  coke. 

The  appearance  of  coal  forms  but  a  very 
slight  indication  of  its  nature,  or  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  treated  in 
the  oven.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  submit  it  to  a  preliminary  trial  in 
a  crucible. 

Incineration  will  show  whether  the  coal 
is  to  be  washed.  If  the  coal  is  already 
more  or  less  meagre,  it  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  advantageous  to  crush 
it  (if  it  is  not  small),  and  wash  it.  We 
have  observed,  in  fact,  that  coal  may  be- 
come meagre,  that  is,  not  forming  a  con- 
sistent mass  in  the  coke  oven,  from  excess 
of  earthy  matters.  This  earthy  element  is 
often  almost  completely  distinct  from  the 
other  elements  in  small  coal,  and  in  this 
case  it  may  be  removed  by  washing.  But 
when  the  earthy  element  constitutes  an 
essential  part  of  the  coal,  it  cannot  be  eli- 
minated. 

A  trial  with  the  crucible  (conducted  in 


a  manner  to  approach  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  usual  process)  shows  whether 
the  coal  is  rich  in  carbon,  hydrogen,  or 
oxygen,  whether  it  will  form  a  consistent 
mass  easily  or  not,  and  whether  it  is  bitu- 
minous or  more  or  less  meagre  by  reason 
of  an  excess  of  carbon  or  oxygen.  The 
appearance  of  the  coke  produced  will  be 
a  sufficient  indication  on  these  points,  and 
will  also  serve  as  a  guide  to  ilie  method 
of  treatment  to  be  employed.  By  a  meas- 
urement (before  and  after  the  operation) 
of  the  empty  space  remaining  above  the 
coal  in  the  crucible,  we  discover  whether 
the  mass  diminishes  or  increases  in  size 
by  coking ;  and  in  this  latter  case,  what 
mechanical  preparation  the  coal  should 
be  submitted  to. 

Supposing  that  the  coal  is  not  too 
earthy  (that  is,  that  it  does  not  contain 
more  than  about  2  to  8  per  cent,  of  earthy 
matter),  when  the  yield  in  coke  with  the 
crucible  is  between  78  and  83  per  cent.,  it 
is  demi-meagre  by  excess  of  carbon,  and  may 
generally  be  treated  alone  on  a  large  scale. 

If  the  yield  is  from  84  to  87  per  cent., 
the  coke  is  generally  not  very  adherent, 
and  coke-dust  may  be  easily  rubbed  off 
with  the  finger.  This  is  anthracite  coal, 
which  can  only  be  treated  on  a  large  scale 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
more  bituminous  coal,  and  by  properly 
pounding  and  mixing  the  two  together. 

If  the  yield  of  coke  is  from  88  to  93  per 
cent,  then  we  have  real  anthracite,  which 
will  not  agglomerate  at  all,  and  which 
remains  in  the  crucible  after  being  oper- 
ated on  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
placed  in  it  To  transform  this  coal,  so 
rich  in  carbon,  into  coke,  it  is  necessary  to 
mix  it  with  a  stronger  proportion  of  bitu- 
minous coal  than  in  the  preceding  case. 
These  two  kinds  of  coal  should  be  well 
prepared  by  crushing,  and  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  should  constitute  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  mixture, 
the  exact  quantity  being  determined  by 
the  exact  character  of  the  anthracite. 

The  smaller  the  bituminous  coal  is 
crushed,  when  it  is  to  be  employed  with 
anthracite,  the  smaller  will  be  the  quan- 
tity required  to  bind  the  particles  of  an- 
thracite together. 

If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  economize  the 
bituminous  coal,  the  two  kinds  should  be 
crushed  separately  before  being  mixed  to- 
gether. To  obtain  a  really  useful  coke, 
the  bituminous  element  should  constitate 
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one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  mix- 
tare.  If  the  coal  ia  nieagre  b;  reason  of 
excess  of  oxygen,  a  verj  Bmall  yield  of 
coke  ia  obtained.  A  yield  of  60  per  cent 
is  almost  the  limit  for  this  bind  of  coal, 
which  will,  however,  agglomerate  in  coke- 
making  on  a  large  scale.  But  if  the  yield 
is  leaa  than  60  per  cent.,  it  does  not  ag- 
glomerate, or  oa\y  in  a  dight  degree,  like 
anthracite  coal  and  anthracite,  which  are 
too  rich  in  carbon.  This  oxygenous  coal 
resembles  lignite,  which  also  does  not 
agglomerate,  and  which  gives  more  than 
half  its  weight  in  volatile  matter,  oxygen 
forming  the  greater  part 

The  water  which  is  introduced  with  the 
coal  into  the  compartments  of  our  oven 
does  not  generally  injure  its  action  nor 
the  quality  of  the  coke,  unless  an  exces- 
sive quantity  is  used.  A  proportion  of  4 
to  5  per  cent  of  water  produces,  in  fact,  a 
more  active  combustion  of  the  gases  in 
the  empty  spaces  of  the  oven.  But  cer- 
tain kmds  of  coal,  and  especially  demi- 
meagre,  which  is  so  from  excess  of  oxygen, 
do  not  a^lomerate  so  well  if  introduced 
very  smidl  and  mixed  with  more  than  5 
per  cent  of  water.  Coal  which  is  rich  in 
carbon  does  not  generally  present  this 
inconvenienca  But  some  kinds  of  tlus 
coal  augment  in  quantity  in  coking,  and 
with  them  a  prudenl  preparation  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  avoid  difficulty  in  getting 
the  coke  out,  and  the  derangement  of  the 
sides  of  the  compartment  The  follow- 
ing is  the  precaution  we  have  taken : 

Let  us  take  a  block  of  coal  s  cubic  de- 
cimetre in  dimensions  (decimetre  ^  3.9 
ins.)  If  we  break  it  into  little  pieces  it  could 
no  longer  be  place  in  a  measure  of  the 
capacity  of  a  cubic  decimetre.  It  will  be 
alike  impossible  if  we  reduce  these  pieces 
to  small  dust,  by  reason  of  the  multitude 
of  veiT  small  spaces  between  the  particles. 
But  if  we  add  to  this  fine  dust  from  6  to 
8  per  cent  of  water,  by  weight,  it  will 
occupy  a  considerably  greater  space.  It 
may  indeed  (according  to  the  ^eness  of 
the  dust)  occupy  a  space  three  times  as 
great  as  the  original  block  of  coaL 

It  may  be  conceived,  therefore,  that  coal 
thus  increased  in  bulk  previously,  and  in- 
troduced into  the  compartment,  will 
contract  rather  than  swell  daring  its  con- 
version into  coke. 

In  an  oven  which  would  not  be  so  high 
as  ours,  this  fine  coal-dust,  swollen  with 
the  admixture  of  water,  produces  a  porous 


and  light  coke.  It  is  not  so  with  our 
oven,  because  of  its  hl^h  temperature, 
and  the  great  relative  height  of  the  mass 
upon  which  we  operate,  the  principal 
causes  of  the  density  of  coke.  We  have 
not  found  a  great  difference  of  density 
between  coke  taken  from  the  base  of  the 
mass  and  that  lying  immediately  nest  the 
extreme  upper  part  We  have  made 
numerous  experiments  on  the  density  of 
coke  produced  from  the  same  coal  ia 
ordinary  low  ovens  and  in  our  own  oven, 
and  we  find  that  oars  gives  the  densest 
coke. 

We  ascertain  the  density  of  coke  (with 
respect  to  its  apparent  bulk)  by  means  of 
the  following  formula : 


which  may  serve  for  any  kind  of  porous 
body  not  soluble  in  water.  In  this  foi- 
mula,  d  represents  the  density  of  the 
piece  of  coke,  with  respect  to  its  apparent 
bulk  ;  p  is  the  weight  of  the  coke  weighed 
dry  in  the  atmosphere ;  P  indicates  its 
weight  after  being  made  to  boil  for  about 
ten  minutes  in  water,  and  then  cooled  in 
cold  water  for  twenty  or  thirty  minuter, 
according  to  its  size  ;  E  is  its  v^eight  in 
water  taken  with  the  areometer,  that  ip, 
the  weight  of  the  body  less  the  weight  of 
a  volume  of  wat«r  equal  to  the  bulk  of  its 
real  mailer.  This  formula  remains  true 
even  when  the  boiling  water  might  not 
penetrate  into  all  the  little  pores  of  the 
coke.    In  this  case  the  formula 


would  give  the  real  density,  D,  of  the  mat- 
ter of  the  coke,  without  regiurd  to  its  ex* 
terior  bulk. 


APROSPEOTUB  has  been  issued  of  the 
Franco-Egyptian  Telegraph  Company 
(Limited),  with  a  capital  of  £410,000,  ia 
shares  of  £10,  to  eastablish  "a  direct  line 
between  England,  France,  Algeria,  and 
Egypt,  hereafter  to  be  extended  to  India 
and  China,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
shareholders."  It  is  to  proceed  through 
France  to  Marseilles,  via  the  submarine 
line  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and  thence  by 
cable  to  Algeria  and  Egypt,  and  is  simply 
a  competitive  undertaking  against  the  Fal- 
mouth, Oibraltar,  and  Malta,  and  the 
Anglo-Meditetrauean  companies. 
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HYDRAULIC  BIVETING  MACHINE. 

fmn  '■Anulu  dn  RtoM  CItII." 


The  important  operation  of  riveting  the 
plates  of  boilers  has  hitherto  been  done  al- 
most excIusiTely  by  hand.  Machines  have, 
indeed,  been  invented  for  that  puipose, 
but  are  complicated  and  costly,  and  but 
imperfectly  accomplish  the  end  in  view. 
All  are  constructed  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  differ  only  in  some  speciaiW  of 
motion,  or  in  the  means  employed  to 
move  the  riveting  lever.  A  cast-iron 
anvil  receives  the  point  of  the  rivet,  which 
is  applied  red-hot,  and  then  pressed  with 


great  force.  A  second  lever  is  sometimes 
used  to  force  the  plates  together  before 
the  riveting  lever  is  applied.  Without 
this  contrivance  the  plates  are  forced 
apart  rather  than  together  by  the  process 
of  riveting, 

When  riveting  i$  done  in  the  ordinary 
way,  not  only  is  the  part  of  the  rivet  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  plate  compressed,  but 
that  within  the  hole  is  also  spread.  This 
acts  upon  the  plates,  and  tends  to  separate 
them,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.     If  the 


second  lever  is  osed  this  difSculty  is  ob- 
viated, as  the  riveting  becomes  almost 
f)erfect  in  all  respects,  and  much  better 
than  that  done  by  hand.  But,  though 
the  work  of  these  machines  is  good,  it  is 
attended  with  many  hindrances  and  incon- 
veniences. 

The  height  of  the  anvil  ought  not  to  be 
considerable,  if  sufficient  resistance  is  to 
be  opposed  to  the  lever.  The  boiler  must 
often  be  riveted  in  sections,  ring  by  ring. 
It  often  happens  that,  in  the  manufacture 
of  boilers  9  to  12  metres  in  length,  of  7  to 
10  rings,  it  is  necessary  to  interrupt  ope- 
rations as  many  times,  in  order  to  push 
the  boiler  forward  or  back.  Every  one 
kuowH  the  disadvantages  of  snch  suspen- 
sion of  work. 

Again,  these  machines  can  do  riveting 
only  upon  cylindrical  portions  of  the  boil- , 


er  ;  in  other  parts  the  work  must  be  done 
by  hand. 

The  conditions  of  a  good  riveting  ma- 
chine are  the  following  :  It  should  exer- 
cise a  pressure  as  great  as  possible  upon 
the  plates  without  separating  them,  and 
while  this  pressure  is  acting,  a  stamp 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pro- 
jecting bolt,  so  as  to  form  the  head  of  the 
rivet.  Besides,  the  machine  should  be  so 
hght  that  two  workmen  can  carry  it  and 
fit  it  to  any  part  of  the  boiler  where  the 
equilibrium  will  not  be  distorbed  by  the 
additional  weight. 

It  is  evident  that  the  machines  hereto- 
fore employed  do  not  satisfy  these  condi- 
tions. FaUenstein  has  solved  this  prob- 
lem in  a  rivet  machine  which  employs  the 
hydraulic  press. 

The  boiler  is  set  as  it  the  work  were 
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to  be  dono  b;  hand.     Fig.  2  represents 
a  rivet  macbine   (scale   J)   and   Fig.  3 


sliows  its  applicatioo  to  the  boiler.  A 
fork  A  A  serves  to  hold  a  strong  chain 
which  Borrounda  the  boiler.  Tha  ohain 
should  be  somewhat  slack,  so  that  the 
machine  ma;  be  fitted  to  any  part  of  the 
boiler,  and  it  should  move  back  52  milUm. 
after  having  finished  each  rivet 


The  machine  should  be  placed  so  that 
its  axis  coincides  with  that  of  the  rivet 
hole.  The  bolt  is  pnt  in  red-hot ;  the 
small  hydraulic  pump  P  is  then  pnt  in  ac- 
tion. By  the  contrivance  shown  in  Fig. 
2  wat«r  is  admitted  by  the  valve  K  into 
the  upper  compartment,  lifting  the  piston 
R  This  tightens  the  chain,  bringing 
m  m  against  the  plates,  and  forcing  tbeia 
tt^ether.  The  pressure  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  thickness  of  the  plates. 
Two  strokes  of  the  piston  are  BOffimeRt. 
The  stopcock  K  is  now  turned  ao  as  to 
keep  the  piston  B  under  pressure,  while 
t^e  lower  space  is  put  into  oommunicatioa 
with  the  hydraubc  press.  The  conse- 
qaeuoe  is  that  the  piston  G  is  forced 
down,  and  the  rivet  is  headed. 

In  order  to  vary  the  amount  of  pres- 
sore,  the  valve  V  is  opened,  so  that  the 
water  can  leave  the  pump  ;  the  pressure 
then  ceases,  and  the  piston  C  is  raised  by 
the  recoil,  thus  gaining  time,  as  otherwise 
a  lever  (indicated  by  the  dotted  line  in 
Fig.  2)  would  be  neoeasaiy. 

The  stopcock  K  is  now  set  to  its  first 
position,  tlie  water  which  fills  the  upper 
space  escapes,  the  piston  descends  of  its 
own  weight,  and  the  chain  slacks,  so  that 
the  machine  may  be  moved  to  the  next 
hole. 


HOW  BAILS  ABE  HADE  m  FRANCE. 

From  "  The  Iroo  jlge." 


FUDDLINO  PROCESS. 

The  hearth  is  cleaned  out  and  made  np 
once  in  every  24  hours  ;  fragments  of 
scrap-iron  and  ends  of  sheet-iron,  bars, 
ete.,  are  laid  on  the  middle  of  the  hearth 
and  heated  until  the  scrap  and  the  silica 
left  from  the  previous  day  are  partly  melted 
together.  When  there  is  one  or  two  inches 
of  molten  oiatter,  water  is  thrown  over  to 
solidify  it,  and  a  layer  is  formed  which 
protects  tjie  iron-plate,  and  inoreases  the 
yield. 

440  lbs.  of  white  pig  iron,  previously 
heated,  is  charged  at  a  time;  the  grate  is 
cleaned,  and  8  inches  of  coal  are  charged; 
the  slag  of  the  preceding  heat  is  drawn 
oft;  a  very  little  cinder  is  added,  and 
several  handfuls  of  mill  cinder.  The 
door  ifl  aocorately  closed  and  full  heat  is 
given  for  30  or  40  minutes.  During  this 
time  tlw  grate  is  charged  five  or  six  times. 


Hot  pig  is  known  by  its  fluidity,  whilst 
cold  or  slightly  carburetted  pig  is  known 
by  the  specks  and  skins  on  its  surface. 
The  bath  is  then  stirred;  with  good  quali- 
ties of  pig,  6  or  6  hooked  bars  can  be  used 
at  the  same  time.  With  hard  iron  only  2 
or  3  can  be  used  at  once,  as  the  bath  ia 
very  dry.  During  this  operation  tiie 
grate  is  charged  rapidly  twice,  so  as  to 
admit  no  air.  At  Uie  end  of  10  or  16 
minutes  the  hearth  is  oovered  with  ag- 
glommerated  and  very  dry  lumps.  The 
damper  is  then  closed  for  6  or  7  minutes, 
and  without  disturbing  the  fire,  the  balls 
are  made  so  as  to  inoloee  the  particles  of 
iron  immediately  upon  their  coming  to 
natnre.  Particular  care  is  taken  to  leave 
no  isolated  fragments  on  the  hearth,  as 
they  would  be  turned  to  completely  fibrous 
iron ;  for  the  same  reason  tiie  first  balls 
iaksD.  oat  are  more  in  grains,  and  the 
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last  ones  more  fibroua  After  5  or  6 
minutes  of  arduous  labor  the  damper  is 
opened  and  the  furnace  is  fired  up  strong- 
ly for  1  or  2  minutes.  The  balls  are  then 
ready,  and  are  taken  at  once  to  the  hammer 
and  the  rolls. 

20  charges  are  made  in  24  hours.  The 
waste  is  12.5  per  cent. ;  the  consumption 
of  coal  is  10.5  hectolitres  per  ton  of  iron. 
40  lbs.  of  scrap  is  added  to  increase  the 
yield.  Iron  filings  sometimes  thrown  in, 
make  strong  but  dry  iron.  A  premium 
of  20  cents  is  placed  on  every  200  pounds 
in  excess,  and  a  fine  of  20  cents  on  every 
200  pounds  of  deficit,  on  the  basis  of 
1,143  pounds  allowed  to  produce  1,000. 
A  premium  of  2  cents  is  also  given  for 
every  hectolitre  of  coal  economized  below 
10  hectolitres  per  ton. 

The  finished  bars  from  each  furnace  are 
piled  and  classified  :  1,  fbrov^  ;  2,  metis; 
3,  grained.  The  cut  pieces  are  stored 
away  in  compartments  corresponding  to 
each  furnace,  with  the  fracture  turned 
outward  to  allow  of  ready  inspection.  As 
the  men  are  paid  according  to  the  two 
classes  of  iron  produced,  the  inspecteur  du 
puddleage  "  makes  a  note  of  the  quantities 
of  the  first  and  second  class  iron  produced 
per  furnace.  This  method  produces  a 
certain  degree  of  competition  among  the 
men,  and  requires  a  shict  control  of  the 
classification. 

One  steam  hammer  of  3,300  lbs.  is  erect- 
ed for  every  10  puddling  furnaces,  and 
requires  steam  at  2^  atmospheres  for  10 
horse-power.  At  the  new  mill  a  steam 
hammer  of  66,000  lbs.  does  the  work  of 
6  furnaces,  and  as  each  furnace  yields  50 
balls  in  12  hours,  300  balls  have  to  be 
shingled  during  this  time.  One  ball 
takes  on  an  average  45  seconds,  so  that 
the  300  balls  require  3  hours  45 
minutes. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  BAILS. 

The  quality  of  pig  adopted  for  rails  is 
No.  6  ;  numbers  1  to  6  represent  charcoal 
iron  and  merchant  bar.  The  color  of  each 
quality  is  indicated  by  a  letter  :  A  repre- 
sents gray  iron,  and  H  the  hardest  white. 
The  best  quality  for  rails  is  termed  F, 
which  is  white,  lamellar,  compact,  and 
brilliant,  as  distinguished  from  O  and  H, 
which  are  cavernous,  and  E,  which  pre- 
sents a  less  brilliant,  non-radiating,  lamel- 
lar structure.  The  quality  D  is  mottled 
at  the  centre  ;  C  is  mottled  throughout, 


and  A  and  B  are  completely  gray.  The 
best  pig  for  rails  presents  no  openings 
along  &e  edges,  and  a  short,  neat  frac- 
ture. The  grains  are  pretty  large  and 
brilliant  without  We  will  describe  the 
composition  of  the  rails  of  the  Paris  and 
Lyons  Bailroad. 

The  piles  for  top  and  bottom  slabs  are  4 
ft.  long,  7.88  ins.  wide  and  7  ins.  high, 
made  up  of  10  layers.  The  weight  is 
about  385  lbs.  Each  layer  is  made  of 
3  bars  with  joints  crossed  ;  the  top  and 
bottom  layers  are  also  of  3  bars,  the  mid- 
dle one  4  ins.  wide,  is  of  grained  iron;  the 
remainder  is  metis  iron  generally. 

The  rail  piles  consist  of  top  and  bottom 
slabs,  with  7  intermediate  plates,  3  of 
which  are  ends  of  rails  reroUed.  The 
weight  of  the  top  and  bottom  slabs  to- 
gether is  one-third  of  the  total  weight  of 
the  pile.  The  contiguous  plates  are  of 
fine-grained  iron  to  produce  a  good  weld. 
The  remaining  layers  are  of  puddled  bars 
and  rerolled  iron. 

The  piles  for  top  and  bottom  slabs  are 
placed  4  together  in  a  reheating  furnace; 
14  charges  are  made  in  24  hours.  The 
piles  are  then  passed  4  times  through  the 
roughing  rolls,  beginning  with  the  plates 
edgeways  and  turning  them  over  90  deg. 
at  each  successive  pasa  Four  passages 
flat  are  then  made  at  the  finishing  rolls. 
The  waste  in*  the  furnace  is  5  per  cent. ; 
1  fireman  and  2  assistants  attend  to  the 
reheating  furnace.  The  consumption  of 
coal  is  5.5  hectolitres  per  ton  of  slabs. 
The  slabs  are  cut  to  two  different  lengths, 
so  that  the  weight  of  the  rail  pile  can  be 
kept  pretty  uniform  by  using  a  longer  or 
shorter  slab. 

The  rail  piles  are  placed  on  the  hearth 
of  the  reheating  furnace  at  points  on 
either  side  of  the  doors.  They  are  heated 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  without 
change  of  position,  and  are  then  turned 
over  once,  beginning  at  the  bridge.  After 
10  minutes  the  pile  next  to  the  'bridge  is 
turned  over  again  and  taken  to  the  rolls. 
The  second  pUe  is  turned  a  second  time 
to  prevent  burning,  and  the  remaining 
ones  are  turned  over  consecutively.  To 
keep  the  sides  of  the  piles  always  at  the 
same  temperature,  the  fire  is  quickened 
at  first  at  one  end  of  the  grate  and  toward 
the  end  at  the  other  end  of  the  grate,  so 
as  to  change  the  temperature  of  the  two 
walls  of  the  furnace.  Between  each  heat, 
the  hearth  is  levelled  down  so  as  to  allow 
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no  channels  nnder  the  piles  where  the 
gases  would  circulate  and  bum  them. 
The  hearth  is  usually  made  up  of  silicious 
pebbles  pulverized.  When  the  piles  are 
taken  out  they  are  at  a  white  heat  at  both 
ends,  but  less  bright  in  the  middle. 

The  waste  in  reheating  and  rolling  the 
rail  piles  is  4  per  ceni,  to  which  must  be 
added  a  loss,  owing  to  the  average  rejec- 
tion of  6  per  cent,  of  the  finished  rails  for 
flaws,  and  a  loss  of  1.06  per  cent  from  the 
crop  ends ;  18  charges  are  made  in  24 
hours;  878  lbs.  of  coal  are  consumed  per 
furnace  in  12  hours.  Each  furnace  is 
worked  by  one  fireman  and  one  assistant; 
a  second  assistant  attends  to  two  furnaces 
at  once. 

BOLLINO   OF  RAILS. 

The  roughing  rolls  are  three  high.  This 
is  essential,  as  if  the  plates  are  not  weld- 
ed at  the  third  groove  they  will  not  weld 
subsequently,  being  too  cold;  the  passages 
must  ^en  be  sufficiently  rapid  to  main- 
tain a  welding  heat  at  the  third  groove.  In 
all,  6  passages  are  made  through  the 
roughing,  and  4  through  the  finishing 
rolls.  In  the  latter  rolls  the  third  and 
fourth  grooves  are  repeated  twice,  as  they 
wear  out  the  most  rapidly,  and  the  cylin- 
pers  could  not  last  the  ordinary  length  of 
time,  i.  e.,  a  week  without  being  turned. 

In  a  rail  of  the  following  dimensions, 
height,  5.27  ins. ;  head,  2.40  ins.  ;  neck, 
0.63  ins.,  the  grooves  are  as  follows  : 

iRt  grooTe  . . .  .neck,  2.71  ins. head,  4.40  ins. 

2d  grooye  ....  neck,  1.16  ins. head,  3.40  ins. 

SdgrooTe  ...  .neck,  0.67 ins. head,  2.61  ins. 

4th  groove neck,  0.51  ins. head,  2.36  ins. 

The  axis  of  each  groove  is  horizontal,  and 
passes  through  the  middle  of  the  neck, 
but  not  of  the  head,  for  the  first  and  sec- 
ond grooves,  so  as  to  force  the  iron  into 
the  grooves  of  the  "cylindre  femelle," 
Once  a  week  the  cylinders  are  "  refresh- 
ed "in  a  lathe,  and  the  grooves  turned 
down  to  the  original  sections.  The  rolls 
then  have  only  to  be  brought  nearer  to- 
gether. The  vertical  wear  is  thus  neutral- 
ized, but  the  lateral  wear  shows  itself, 
especially  in  the  third,  or  before  the  last 
groove.  To  remedy  this,  the  third  groove 
is  made  0.12  inches  smaller  horizontally 
than  the  fourth  or  finishing  groove.  The 
head  is  rolled  fiat,  until  the  last  groove, 
when  a  certain  convexity  is  given  ;  a 
strong  pressure  (0.61  in.)  is  given  at  the 
neck  so  as  to  force  the  iron  rapidly  into 
the  convex  space. 


From  the  dimensions  above  given,  for 
neck  and  head  of  last  groove,  which  repre- 
sents the  section  of  the  rail  at  a  dark  red 
heat,  and  from  those  of  the  rail  when 
cold,  0.63  and  2.40,  it  will  be  seen  that 
during  the  cooling  the  neck  and  head 
both  expand  somewhat,  whilst  the  length 
only  decreases. 

The  rolls  made  60  revolutions  per  min- 
ute for  double-headed  rails,  and  75  for  the 
American  form.  Their  diameters  are 
19.29,  19.68,  and  21.65  ins.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  upper  cylinder  is  0.23  in.  in 
excess  of  the  lower  one,  so  that  the  rail 
will  tend  to  wind  around  it  and  is  easier  to 
take  hold  of  when  it  comes  through.  A 
play  of  0.078  in.  is  left  between  the 
cylinders. 

In  the  roughening  train  the  differences 
are  still  greater.  The  diameters  of  the 
outoide  rolls  differ  by  0.67  in.,  and  the 
middle  cylinder  has  a  diameter  medium 
between  the  two.  In  the  finishing  train 
the  male  cylinder  is  chilled,  and  the  fe- 
male cylinder  is  cast  in  sand,  so  as  not  to 
wear  out  the  bearings  too  rapidly. 

FINISHIKO. 

The  rails  are  at  once  sawed  at  both 
ends  to  the  required  length,  and  the  rough 
edges  filed  down  whilst  still  hot. 

When  cold  they  are  taken  to  a  shed, 
straightened,  planed  and  punched.  The 
presses  are  of  two  kinds  :  horizontal, 
worked  by  three  men  ;  and  vertical,  work- 
ed by  two  men.  A  particular  machine  is 
also  adapted  for  this  purpose,  which  works 
with  more  exactness.  The  ends  are  then 
planed  to  the  right  length. 

The  rails  of  the  Creusot  are  knovni  for 
their  hardness  and  perfect  weld ;  their 
faults  are  britUeness  and  unequal  lengths. 
Cinder  containing  phosphorus  has  such  a 
marked  influence  on  the  brittleness  of 
iron,  that  one-twelfth  or  one-thirteenth 
more  phosphorus  than  usual  in  the  cinder 
bath  was  found  to  make  brittle  and  steely 
rails. 


Air  English  inventor  named  Jackson  has 
devised  a  breakwater,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  cast-iron  tubes  fastened  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  honeycomb^ 
which  is  so  placed  that  the  axes  of  thiD 
pipes  are  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the 
most  dangerous  vnnds  or  currents,  tho 
waves  flowing  through  the  pipe. 
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EXPLOSIVE  AGENTS  * 

From  "The  Jonmal  of  the  ChemiCAl  Soctotj.'* 


The  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  an 
explosive  Bubstance  undergoes  metamor- 
phosis, as  also  the  nature  and  results  of 
that  metamorphosis,  are,  in  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  susceptible  of  several 
modifications  by  variations  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  conditions  essen- 
tial to  chemical  change  are  fulfilled.  Oun- 
cotton  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  such  modifica- 
tions may  be  brought  about.  If  a  loose 
tuft  or  large  mass  of  gun-cotton  wool  be 
inflamed  in  open  air  by  contact  with,  or 
proximity  to,  some  source  of  heat,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  about  135  degs. 
C.  or  upwards,  it  flashes  into  flame  with 
a  rapidity  which  appears  almost  instan- 
taneous, the  change  being  attended  by  a 
dull  explosion,  and  resulting  in  the  for- 
mation of  vapors  and  gaseous  products, 
of  which  nitrogen-oxides  form  important 
constituents.  If  the  gun-cotton  be  in  the 
form  of  yam,  thread,  woven  fabric 
or  paper,  the  rapidity  of  its  inflam- 
mation in  open  air  is  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  compactness  of  structure 
or  arrangement  of  the  twisted,  woven,  or 
pulped  material;  and  if  it  be  converted  by 
pressure  into  compact  masses,  solid 
throughout,  the  rate  of  its  combustion  will 
be  still  further  reduced.  If  to  a  limited 
surface  of  gim-cotton,  when  in  the  form  of 
a  fine  thread  or  of  a  compactly  pressed 
mass,  a  source  of  heat  is  applied,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  sufficiently  high  to 
establish  the  metamorphosis  of  the  sub- 
«tance,  btit  not  adequate  to  inflame  the 
products  of  that  change  (carbonic  oxide, 
hydrogen,  etc.),  the  rate  of  burning  is  so 
greatly  reduced  that  the  gun-cotton  may 
be  said  to  smoulder  without  flame ;  the 
reason  being  that  the  products  of  change, 
which  consist  of  gases  and  vapors,  con- 
tintie,  as  they  escape  into  air,  to  abstract 
the  heat  developed  by  the  burning  gun- 
cotton  so  rapidly  that  it  cannot  accumu- 
late to  an  extent  sufficient  to  develop  the 
usual  combustion,  with  flame,  of  the  ma- 
terial. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  escape  of  the 
gases  from  burning  gun-cotton  be  retard- 


•  An  abfltraot  of  a  paper  by  F.  A.  Abel,  F.R.8.  The  origi- 
nal essay  by  the  same  Author,  is  to  be  found  in  '*  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  "  for  1868. 


ed,  as  by  enclosing  it  in  an  envelope  or 
bag  of  paper,  or  in  a  vessel  of  which  the 
opening  is  loosely  closed,  the  escape  of 
heat  is  impeded  until  the  gases  developed 
can  exert  sufficient  pressure  to  pass 
away  freely  by  bursting  open  the  envelope 
or  aperture,  and  the  result  of  the  more  or 
less  brief  confinement  of  the  gases  is  a 
more  rapid  or  violent  explosion,  and  con- 
sequently more  perfect  metamorphosis  of 
the  gun-cotton.  So,  within  obvious 
limits,  the  explosion  of  gun-cotton  by  the 
application  of  flame  or  any  highly  heated 
body  is  more  perfect  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  resistance  offered  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  escape  of  the  gases  ;  i& 
other  words,  in  proportion  as  the  strength 
of  the  receptacle  enclosing  the  gun-cotton, 
and  the  consequent  initial  pressure  devel- 
oped by  the  explosion,  is  increased. 
Hence,  while  gun-cotton  has  been  found 
too  rapid  or  violent  in  its  explosive  action 
when  confined  in  guns,  and  has  proved  a 
most  formidable  agent  of  destruction  if 
enclosed  in  metal  shells  or  other  strong 
receptacles,it  has  hitherto  been  found  com- 
paratively harmless  as  an  explosive  agent 
if  inflamed  in  open  air  or  only  confined  m 
weak  receptacles. 

Other  explosive  compounds,  and  also 
explosive  mixtures,  are  similarly  influen- 
ced, though  generally  not  in  such  various 
ways,  by  the  circumstances  attending 
their  metamorphosis.  Thus  the  rapidity 
of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  is  modi- 
fied by  variations  in  its  density  and  state 
of  division,  and  in  the  degree  of  facility 
afforded  for  the  escape  of  the  generated 
gases,  and  consequently  of  the  heat  which 
i  is  disengaged  during  the  explosion.  A 
charge  of  gunpowder  in  an  open  canister, 
will  explode  with  more  violence  if  ignited 
at  the  bottom  than  if  the  spark  be  applied 
at  the  top.  The  body  or  mass  of  the 
powder  in  the  former  case  evidently 
serves  to  exert  a  pressure,  which  is  always 
essential  to  a  violent  explosion. 

The  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  glycerin,  which  is  known  as  nitro- 
glycerin or  glonoin,  appears  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  only  two  varieties  of  decomposi- 
tion. If  a  sufficient  source  of  heat  be  ap- 
plied to  some  portion  of  a  mass  of  tins 
liquid  in  open  air,  it  will  inflame  and  bom 
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graduaUj  without  any  exploaiye  effect ; 
and  even  when  nitro-glycerin  is  confined, 
the  development  of  its  explosive  force  by 
the  simple  application  of  flame  or  of  other 
sources  of  heat,  by  the  ordinary  modes  of 
operation,  is  difficult  and  very  uncertain. 
But  if  the  substance  be  submitted  to  a 
sudden  concussion,  such  as  is  produced  by 
a  smart  though  not  very  violent  blow  from 
a  hammer  upon  some  rigid  surface  on 
which  the  nitro-glycerin  rests,  the  latter 
explodes  with  a  sharp  detonation,  just  as 
is  the  case  with  gun-cotton.  Only  that 
portion  of  the  explosive  agent  detonates 
which  is  immediately  between  the  two 
surfaces  brought  into  sudden  collision  ; 
the  confinement  of  this  portion  between 
the  hammer  and  the  support,  combined 
with  the  instantaneous  decomposition 
of  the  portions  struck,  prevent  any  sur- 
rounding freely  exposed  portions  from 
being  similarly  exploded  by  the  detona- 
tion. A  similar  result  is  obtained  if  any 
explosive  compound  or  mixture  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  sufficiently  sharp  and^violent 
blow,  but  the  tendency  of  surrounding 
particles  to  become  inflamed  by  the 
detonation,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
rapidity  of  explosive  action  of  the  sub- 
stances. 

The  practical  difficulties  and  uncertainty 
which  attend  attempts  to  develop  the  ex- 
plosive force  of  nitro-glycerin  by  the  agency 
of  flame  or  the  simple  apphcation  of  any 
highly  heated  body,  even  when  the  ma- 
terial is  confined  in  strong  receptacles 
(such  as  iron  shells  or  firmly  tamped  blast- 
holes),  appeared  fatal  to  any  useful  appli- 
cation of  the  powerful  explosive  properties 
of  this  substance,  until  M.  Alfred  Nobel's 
persevering  labors  to  utilize  nitro-glycerin, 
eventually  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a 
method  by  which  the  explosive  power  of 
the  hquid  could  be  developed  with  toler- 
able certainty.  M.  Nobel  first  employed 
gunpowder  as  a  vehicle  for  the  appUcation 
of  nitro-glycerin.  By  impregnating  the 
grains  of  gunpowder  with  that  Hquid, 
he  added  considerably  to  the  destruc- 
t  ve  force  of  the  powder  when  exploded 
in  the  usual  way,  in  closed  receptacles. 
M.  Nobels  subsequent  endeavors  to  apply 
nitro-glycerin  per  se  were  based  upon  the 
belief  that  its  explosion  might  be  effected 
by  raising  some  portion  of  a  quantity  of 
the  hquid  to  the  temperature  necessary 
for  its  violent  decomposition,  whereupon 
an  initiative  explosion  would  be  produced 


which  would  determine  the  explosion  of 
any  quantity  of  the  substance. 

I  have  never  suceeded  in  effecting  the 
explosion  of  nitro-glycerin  by  simply  bring- 
ing it  into  contact  with  an  inflamed  or  in- 
candescent body,  but  the  following  results 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  a  score  of 
heat  may  operate  in  accomphshing  the  ex- 
plosion of  this  substance. 

A  piece  of  very  thin  platinimi-wire, 
stretched  across  between  the  terminals  of 
two  insulated  copper  wires,  was  immersed 
in  nitro-glycerin.  These  wires  were  con- 
nected with  a  Bunsen  battery  of  five  large 
cells,  and  a  second  piece  of  platinum-wire, 
similar  to  that  immersed  in  the  liquid,  was 
introduced  into  the  cii*cuit.  This  was  then 
completed,  with  the  intervention  of  a  long 
piece  of  platinum- wire  between  one  of  the 
conducting-wires  and  the  battery.  The 
resistance  presented  by  this  interposed 
platinum-wire  was  gradually  reduced  by 
shortening  it.  Until  ultimately  the  short 
platinum-wire  not  immersed  in  the  nitro- 
glycerin was  fused.  The  latter  was  not 
exploded  nor  inflamed,  nor  was  the  wire 
enclosed  in  it  fused,  the  heat  developed  in 
the  latter  being  rapidly  absorbed  by  the 
surrounding  hquid  and  removed  by  con- 
vection. A  very  much  thicker  platinum- 
wire  was  now  substituted  for  the  thin  one, 
and  immersed  in  the  hquid ;  a  second 
short  piece  was  not  intcri)osed  in  the  cir- 
cuit in  this  instance,  but  a  long  platinum- 
wire,  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  above, 
was  employed,  as  a  means  of  gradually  re- 
ducing the  resistance  in  circuit.  When 
the  length  of  this  wire  had  been  reduced 
to  five  inches,  it  was  raised  to  bright  red- 
ness ;  this  state  of  things  was  maintained 
for  about  one  minute,  but  the  short  wire 
in  the  nitro-glycerin  did  not  glow  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  nor  did  the 
hquid  exhibit  any  signs  of  change,  but 
the  glass  vessel  containing  it  had  be- 
come very  warm.  The  long  platinum- 
wire  was  then  removed,  and  the  full  bat- 
tery power  was  passed  into  the  short  wire 
immersed  in  the  hquid.  After  the  lapse 
of  about  one  minute  the  latter  began  to 
assume  a  brownish  color  (like  that  of  a 
solution  of  iron),  which  rapidly  deepened, 
though  no  red  vapors  were  perceptible  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  vessel,  until  after 
I  the  lapse  of  90  seconds,  when  the  nitro- 
I  glycerin  exploded  with  great  violence. 
!  Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  after- 
\  wards  made  to  explode  nitro-glycerin  by 
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means  of  the  electric  spark,  but  eyentaally, 
by  allowing  the  sparks  from  a  BuhmkorfT 
coil  with  a  Leyden  jar  attached  to  pass 
uninterruptedly  between  the  poles,  which 
were  just  touching  the  liquid,  the  latter 
being  splashed  up  by  the  discharges,  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  speedily  darkened, 
and  in  30  seconds  it  exploded. 

It  is  evident  from  these  results  that 
nitro-glycerin  can  be  exploded  by  electric 
agency,  or  by  direct  application  of  any 
other  source  of  heat  only,  if  the  intensity 
of  the  latter,  or  the  period  during  which 
it  is  applied,  suffices  to  develop  decom- 
position in  some  portion  of  the  liquid  ; 
when  once  this  is  established,  the  tem- 
perature is  soon  raised  by  accumulation 
of  heat  (especially  if  the  application  of 
external  heat  be  continued)  until  it 
attains  the  point  at  which  explosion  oc- 
curs. 

M.  Nobel  has  described  various  devices 
for  effecting  this  so-called  initiative  explo- 
sion of  some  portion  of  a  nitro-glycerin 
charge,  of  which  evidently  the  most  suc- 
cessful are  the  explosion  of  a  small  con- 
fined charge  of  gunpowder,  or  of  a  large 
percussion-cap,  when  immersed  in  or 
placed  immediately  over  the  nitro-glycerin. 
M.  Nobel,  however,  classes  these  two 
modes  of  ignition  in  which  an  explosion 
or  detonation  is  applied  as  the  exploding 
agency,  together  with  various  others  in 
which  the  simple  application  of  a  high 
temperature  to  some  portions  of  the  nitro- 
glycerin is  proposed  as  the  means  of  ex- 
plosion ;  and  although,  in  his  published 
description  of  these  various  methods,  he 
refers  to  difficulties  in  developing  explo- 
sion by  those  which  relate  to  the  simple 
application  of  flame  or  other  heated  body 
to  the  nitro-glycerin,  yet  he  refers  the  effect 
produced  by  the  confined  charge  or  the 
percussion-cap  only  to  the  heat  developed 
by  the  ignition  of  these  exploding 
agents. 

The  circumstance  that  nitro-glycerin,  or 
any  preparation  of  that  substance,  may  be 
violently  exploded  when  freely  exposed  to 
air,  by  the  explosion  in  contact  with  it  of 
a  small  confined  charge  of  gunpowder,  or 
of  a  detonating  substance,  while  other 
modes  of  explosion  by  the  application  of 
h3at  or  flame,  which  have  been  described 
by  M.  Nobel,  only  develop  explosion  under 
special  conditions,  points  to  a  decided  dif- 
ference between  the  action  of  the  two 
modes  of  ignition,  and  appears  to  indicate 


that  it  is  not  simply  the  heat  developed 
by  the  chemical  change  of  the  gun- 
powder or  detonating  powder  vi^ch 
determines  the  explosion  of  the  nitro- 
glycerin. 

An  experimental  investigation  of  this 
subject  has  left  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that 
the  explosion  of  nitro-glyoerin  tiirough  the 
agency  of  a  small  detonation  is  due,  at 
any  rate  in  part,  to  the  mechanical  effect 
of  that  detonation,  and  that  this  effect 
may  operate  in  exploding  the  nitroglycerin 
quite  independently  of  any  direct  action 
of  the  heat  disengaged  by  the  gunpowder 
or  other  detonating  charge. 

I  was  led  to  examine  into  this  question 
by  Bfi  interesting  and  important  observa- 
tion recently  made  by  my  assistant,  Mr. 
E.  O.  Brown,  in  connection  with  gun- 
cotton.  The  fact  that  the  violent  explo* 
sion  of  this  substance  cannot  be  developed 
except  when  it  is  confined  in  receptacles 
of  some  strength,  has  been  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  accepted  as  indisputable.  It 
occurred,  however,  to  Mr.  Brown  that  as 
gun-cotton  is  analogous  in  its  nature  and 
operation  as  an  explosive  agent  to  nitro- 
glycerin, differing  principally  from  that 
substance  in  the  rapidity  and  consequent 
violence  of  its  explosion,  it  might  also,  like 
nitro-glycerin,  be  susceptible  of  violent  ex- 
plosion when  unconfined,  by  being  ignited 
through  the  agency  of  detonation.  This 
proved  to  be  the  case;  for  upon  exploding 
a  small  charge  of  detonating  powder  in 
contact  with,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
to,  compressed  gun-cotton  freely  exposed 
to  air,  instead  of  the  latter  being  simply 
inflamed  and  then  burning  gradually,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  it  were  brought  into 
contact  with  flame  or  any  sufficient  source 
of  heat,  it  explodes  with  great  violence, 
exerting  a  destructive  action  equal  to  that 
of  nitro-glycerin,  and  decidedly  greater 
than  that  produced  by  gun-cotton  when 
exploded  under  the  conditions  hitherto 
believed  to  be  those  most  favorable  to  the 
full  development  of  its  explosive  force. 
The  explosion  of  a  small  mass  of  com- 
pressed gun-cotton  in  this  manner 
suffices  to  determine  the  similarly 
violent  and  apparently  simultaneous  ex- 
plosion of  smaU  detached  masses  of  the 
same  material,  which  may  indeed  be 
placed  at  distances  of  0.5  to  1  in.  from  the 
original  source  of  the  explosion  or  from 
each  other.  1?hus,  rows  of  detached 
masses   of    gun-cotton,    placed   on   the 
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ground,  and  extending  4  or  5  ft.,  have 
been  exploded  with  most  destnictiye  re- 
sults, by  the  firing  of  a  small  detonating 
tube  in  contact  with  the  piece  of  compres- 
sed gun-cotton  which  formed  one  extre- 
mity of  the  row  or  train,  the  explosion  of 
the  entire  quantity  being  apparently  in- 
stantaneous and  equally  violent  through- 
out 

In  the  first  experiments  instituted  with 
the  yiew  of  ascertaining  the  conditions  to 
be  fulfilled  for  insuring  the  development 
of  the  violent  action,  or  for  accomplishing 
the  detonation  of  gun-cotton  when  per- 
fectly nnconfined,  the  following  points 
were  observed  : 

1.  If  a  confined  charge  of  mercuric  ful- 
minate be  placed  in  contact  with,  or 
buried  in  gun-cotton  which  is  in  the  form 
of  wool  or  spun-yam,  its  explosion  does 
not  develop  the  violent  action  of  the  gun- 
cotton,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  latter 
were  in  the  form  of  a  compact,  hard,  and 
homogeneous  mass  (as  obtained  by  sub- 
mitting finely  divided  gun-cotton  to 
powerful  pressure).  The  Hght  and  loose 
gun-cotton  is  simply  scattered  with  vio- 
lence ;  portions  of  it  are  sometimes  ignited 
by  the  fiame  of  the  exploding  fulminate, 
the  latter  result  being  obtained  with 
greater  certainty  the  less  violent  the 
detonation  produced  by  the  fulminate 
charge. 

2.  The  detonation  of  a  small  mass  of 
compressed  gun-cotton,  freelv  exposed  to 
air,  by  means  of  a  mercuric  fulminate 
charge,  does  not  accomplish  the  explosion 
of  light  gun-cotton  wool  or  yarn  placed 
in  immediate  contact  with  it ;  the  latter 
is  scattered  and  partially  infiamed,  as  in 
the  preceding  case. 

3.  If  the  detonation  of  the  fulminate 
charge  which  is  placed  in  contact  with  a 
mass  of  compressed  gun-cotton  is  not 
sufficieLtly  violent  or  sharp  to  effect  the 
explosion,  the  solid  mass  is  shattered  and 
violently  dispersed ;  if  the  detonation  is 
upon  the  verge  of  that  required  for  deter- 
mining the  violent  explosion  of  the  gun- 
cotton,  no  inflammation  of  the  latter  takes 
place  ;  but  if  the  explosion  of  the  fulmi- 
nate charge  is  comparatively  feeble,  por- 
tions of  the  gun-cotton  are  infiamed  at  the 
moment  of  dispersion  of  the  mass. 

4.  Explosive  substances  which  are  in- 
ferior to  mercuric  fulminate  in  the  sud- 
denness and  consequent  momentary  vio- 
lence of  their  detonation,  cannot  be  relied 


upon  to  effect  the  violent  explosion  of 
freely  exposed  gun-cotton,  even  if  em- 
ployed in  comparatively  considerable 
quantities.  Thus,  even  ordinary  percus- 
sion-cap composition,  which  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  mercuric  fulminate  and  potas« 
sic  chlorate,  cannot  be  used  for  the  de- 
tonation of  freely  exposed  gun-cotton, 
unless  a  much  more  considerable  amount 
be  used  than  is  necessary  of  pure  mercuric 
fulminate  for  that  purpose.  Many  other 
detonating  mixtures,  exploding  less  rapid- 
ly and  violently  than  the  above,  have  been 
tried  without  success  in  very  considerable 
quantities,  as  agents  for  developing  the 
detonation  of  gun-cotton  in  open  air. 

5.  The  quantity  of  confined  mercuric 
fulminate  required  to  effect  the  detona- 
tion of  freely  exposed  gun-cotton,  is  regu- 
lated by  the  degree  to  which  the  sharp- 
ness of  its  explosion  is  increased  by  the 
extent  of  accumulation  of  force,  conse- 
quent upon  the  strength  of  envelope  in 
which  the  fulminate  is  confined.  Jb^om 
1.3  to  2.0  grms.  (20  to  30  grains)  are  re- 
quired to  detonate  the  gun-cotton,  if  the 
fulminate  be  confined  in  a  thin  case  of 
wood,  or  in  several  wrappings  of  paper, 
while  the  same  result  can  be  produced 
with  0.32  grm.  (5  grains)  if  that  amount 
be  confined  in  a  cap  of  thin  sheet  metaL 

If  the  fulminate  be  placed  in  a  wide 
paper  cylinder  open  at  the  top,  which  is 
rested  upon  the  gun-cotton  siurface,  or  if 
it  be  placed  in  a  heap  directly  upon  the 
surface  of  gun-cotton,  and  if  in  either  in- 
stance the  violent  explosion  of  the  fulmi- 
nate be  effected  through  the  agency  of  a 
platinum-wire  placed  at  the  base  of  the 
heap,  about  2  grms.  (25  to  30  grains)  of 
fulminate  will  also  accomplish  the  detona- 
tion of  the  gun-cotton,  the  violent  action 
of  the  fulminate  being,  in  these  instances, 
developed  by  the  confinement  of  the  por- 
tions first  ignited  in  a  weak  envelope, 
which  consists  partly  or  entirely  of  the 
surrounding  or  superincumbent  fulminate. 

6.  It  need  perhaps  scarcely  be  stated 
that  the  degree  of  proximity  of  the  deton- 
ating charge  to  the  gun-cotton,  which  is 
essential  for  the  explosion  of  the  latter,  is 
regulated  by  the  violence  of  the  detona- 
tion produced.  0.32  grm.  (5  grains)  of 
fulminate  inclosed  in  a  metal  cap  must  be 
placed  in  a  close  contact  with  (i.  e.,  closely 
surrounded  by )  the  unconfined  gun-cotton, 
in  order  to  effect  its  explosion,  while  1.3 
grm.  (20  grains),  similarly  confined,  will 
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produce  the  same  result  if  placed  at  least 
0.5  inch  distant  from  the  surface  of  the 
compressed  gun-cotton. 

The  foregoing  facts  appear  to  point  to 
the  mechanical  action  of  a  detonation  as 
as  being  the  real  cause  of  the  violent  ex- 
plosion of  freely  exposed  gun-cotton  or 
nitro-glycerin.  At  any  rate  they  appear 
to  indicate  decisively  that  such  explosion 
is  not  a  result  of  the  direct  application  of 
the  heat  developed  by  the  explosion  of 
the  detonating  materials.  If  it  were  so, 
then  the  detonating  mixture  described  as 
percussion-cap  composition,  and  other  ex- 
plosive mixtures,  the  ignition  of  which  is 
attended  by  much  greater  development  of 
heat  than  is  obtained  by  the  ignition  of 
pure  merci  ric  fulminate,  should  explode 
freely  expoeed  gun-cotton  more  readily 
than  the  latter  does ;  the  readiness  with 
which  the  gun-cotton  is  exploded  should 
be  solely  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
fulminate  employed ;  and  gun-cotton 
should  be  more  readily  exploded  in  the 
loose  and  open  condition  than  in  the  com- 
pact and  highly  compressed  form  ;  for  the 
latter  presents  it  in  the  condition  least 
favorable,  and  the  former  that  most  favor- 
able to  ready  and  rapid  ignition  by  heat. 
Again,  the  actual  temperature  required  for 
the  explosion  of  nitro-glycerin  is  very 
considerably  higher  than  the  exploding 
temperattire  of  gun-cotton  ;  the  former 
may  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  193  deg. 
C.  (380  deg.  F.)  for  some  time  without  ex- 
ploding, while  the  latter  inflames  at  a  tem- 
perature of  150  deg.  C,  yet  a  much  smaller 
charge  (not  more  than  0.2  of  the  amount) 
of  fulminate  suffices  for  the  explosion  of 
unconfined  nitro-glycerin  than  is  needed 
for  the  detonation  of  gun-cotton.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  quantity  of  confined  per- 
cussion-cap composition  which,  if  it  were 
pure  mercuric  fulminate,  would  be  alto- 
gether inadequate  for  the  detonation  of 
gun-cotton,  suffices  for  the  detonation  of 
nitro-glycerin. 

Although  the  foregoing  facts  appear  to 
ajfford  indisputable  evidence  that  the  di- 
rect application  of  heat,  from  an  explod- 
ing charge  of  detonating  powder,  is  not 
concerned  in  developing  the  violent  action 
of  gun-cotton  or  nitro-glycerin,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  devise  some  experiments 
in  which  the  detonation  of  either  of  those 
substances  by  the  agency  described  should 
be  accomplished  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
interpose  an  effipctual  barrier  between  the 


material  to  be  exploded  and  the  heated 
gases  or  flame  resulting  from  the  ignition 
of  the  charge  of  fulminate  destined  to  fcuv 
nish  the  initiative  detonation. 

Some  small  pellets  of  compressed  gun- 
cotton  saturated  with  nitro-glycerin  were 
placed  in  a  cylindrical  wooden  case  open 
at  one  end  and  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
trough  of  water ;  the  air-spaces  between 
the  separate  pellets  were  thus  occupied  by 
water,  the  height  of  which  above  the 
charge  was*  about  one  foot  An  electric 
fuse,  primed  with  2.6  grms.  (40  grains)  of 
mercuric  fulminate  was  weighted  and 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  on  one 
side  of  the  cylinder,  and  at  a  distance  of 
2  in.  from  ii  The  detonation  of  the  ful- 
minate did  not  explode  the  charge;  the 
experiment  was  then  repeated,  the  water- 
space  which  intervened  between  the  fuse 
and  the  wooden  cylinder  being  reduced  to 
1  in.  In  this  instance  the  firing  of  the 
fuse  exploded  the  immersed  pellets,  the 
water  was  projected  to  a  great  height,  the 
trough  was  broken  into  small  fragments, 
and  a  crater  was  formed  in  the  ground 
upon  which  it  rested.  This  experiment 
was  repeated  with  the  same  results.  A 
small  cylinder  of  compressed  gun-cotton 
saturated  with  nitro-glycerin,  was  inclosed 
in  a  paper  case,  which  was  thickly  coated 
with  a  gutta-percha  and  pitch  cement.  A 
screen  of  thin  sheet  copper  was  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  trough,  and  the  water- 
proofed charge  of  explosive  material  was 
weighted  and  placed  upon  one  side  of  the 
screen  at  0.25  in.  distance  from  it.  A 
waterproofed  electric  fuse  primed  with 
2.6  grms.  (40  grains)  of  mercuric  fulmi- 
nate was  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
screen  at  a  distance  of  1  in.  from  the  lat^ 
ter ;  the  trough  was  then  filled  with  water, 
so  that  the  screen,  charge,  and  fuse  were 
each  surrounded  and  separated  by  the 
hquid.  In  the  first  experiment,  the  ex- 
plosion of  'the  fuse  did  not  affect  the 
charge,  but  upon  repeating  jthe  experi- 
ment with  a  fuse  placed  at  a  distance  of 
0.75  in.  from  the  screen,  the  charge  was 
violently  exploded,  as  in  the  former  ex- 
periment 

A  precisely  similar  experiment  was  tried 
with  cylinders  consisting  of  compressed 
gun-cotton  only,  and  enveloped  in  coat- 
ings of  some  thickness  of  the  gutta-percha 
cement ;  but  even  when  the  charge  and 
the  fuse  were  placed  close  to  the  sides  of 
the  screen  which  separated  them  under 
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water,  the  gun-cotton  was  not  exploded 
hy  the  detonation  of  the  fulminate  ;  the 
Bame  negative  reaiilt  naa  obtained  when 
a  fuse  (enveloped  in  the  waterproof 
coating)  waa  placed  immediately  upon  a 
gnn-cotton  charge  enclosed  in  the  paper 
case  and  waterproof  cement,  and  exploded 
under  water  or  in  open  air.  These  negative 
results  were  inatructive,  as  indicating  that 
the  thick  yielding  envelope  which  endosed 
the  gun-cottoa  charge  (possibly  assisted 
by  the  thin  air-cushion  by  which  the  en- 
closed charge  was  also  surrounded)  serv- 
ed to  protect  the  comparatively  less  sen- 
dtitive  explosive  material,  gun-cotton,  by 
reducing  or  absorbing  the  power  of  the 
blow  or  concussion  (or  whatever  the  dis- 
turbing impulse  may  be).  This  explana- 
tion was  shown  to  be  correct  by  the  tact 
that  a  cylinder  of  gun-cotton,  enclosed  in 
a  water-tight  cose  of  thin  sheet  metal,  and 
immersed  in  water,  was  violently  exploded 
by  a  fulminate-fuse  which  was  placed  by 
its  side,  with  about  0.25  in.  of  intervening 
water. 

Some  nitro-glycerin,  contained  in  a  glass 
beaker,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough 
filled  with  water,  was  not  exploded  by  a 
fnlminate-fu9C,  placed  at  a  distance  of  2 
in.  from  the  side  of  the  beaker;  but  when 
the  intervening  water  was  reduced  to  httle 
more  than  1  in.,  the  detonation  of  the 
fuse  exploded  the  nitro-glycerin. 

A  lU-pounder  cast-iron  shell  was  filled 
about  one-half  with  small  granules  of  gun- 
cotton  impregnated  with  nitro-glycerin  ; 
it  was  then  filled  with  water,  and  a  water- 
proof fulminate -fuse  was  inserted  through 
the  plug  which  closed  the  shell.  The  fuse 
and  each  separate  granule  of  the  explosive 
agent  were  therefore  surrounded  by  water. 
tJpon  ignition  of  the  fuse,  the  shell  (which 
was  placed  in  a  very  strong  room)  ex- 
ploded with  a  violent  report,  and  waa 
broken  into  very  small  fragments,  the 
greater  number  of  which  were  buried  in 
the  timber  which  lined  the  coll.  A  simi- 
lar shell  was  half  filled  with  the  same  ex- 
plosive agent  ;  the  spaces  between  the 
granules  and  the  empty  portion  of  the 
shell  were  then  filled  with  a  thin  plaster 
of  Paris  mixture,  and  a  fulminate-fuse 
was  imbedded  in  the  solid  plaster  which 
filled  the  upper  half  of  the  shelL  The  ex- 
plosion of  the  fuse  was  attended  by  a  pre- 
cisely similar  result  to  that  obtained  in 
the  preceding  experiment. 

It  is  believed  that  these  experiments, 
Tou  IL— Na  6.-- M 


together  with  the  facte  regarding  the  be- 
havior of  gun-cotton  which  have  been 
stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper, 
afford  convincing  proof  that  the  violent 
explosion  of  gun-cotton  and  nitro-glycerin 
I  through  the  agency  of  a  detonating  fuse, 
must  be  ascribed  either  to  the  mechanical 
effect  of  that  detonating  (t.  e.,  to  the  work 
done  upon  the  particles  more  immediately 
exposed  to  the  blow  or  coucussion  of  the 
detonation),  or  to  the  development  of  a 
I  disturbance  of  chemical  equilibrium  in  the 
I  explosive  agent  by  the  suddenness  and 
peculiar  character  of  the  concuaaion,  or  by 
the  powerful  vibrating  impulse  which  the 
detonation  establishes. 


MR.  Joseph  Woodward  has  taken  out  a 
patent  which  may  turn  out  to  be  of 

great  importance  to  every  iron  smelting 
district  in  England.  The  miUions  of  tons 
of  slag  running  from  the  blast  furnaces, 
and  piled  up  in  such  unsightly  heape  in 
all  such  districts,  are  to  be  utilized  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  new  brick.  It  is  stated 
that  the  brick  is  damp-proof,  that  it  is 
very  solid  and  firm,  without  flaw,  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  inventor  opines 
that  it  is  likely  at  once  to  take  the  place 
for  ornamentation  at  present  occupied  by 
the  costly  Staffordshire  blue  brick.  Mr. 
Woodward's  brick  can,  it  seems,  be  pro- 
duced so  economically,  that  they  can  be 
offered  at  less  per  thousand  than  the 
ordinary  clay  and  fire  bricks. 


EUBOPE. — ^Europe  contains  70,718  miles 
of  railway,  composed  of  150,000,000 
cwt.  of  iron  rails,  on  which  400,000  pas- 
senger carriages  and  600,000  baggage  cars 
are  dragged  by  18,000  locomotives,  over 
52,000  bridges  and  through  31  miles  of 
tunnels,  at  the  rate  of  $60,000,000  per  an- 
num, with  a  consumption  of  4,000,000  tons 
of  cc^ 


BiunsH  Pacific  BAiLROAn. — Mr.  Wad- 
dington  has  arrived  at  Ottawa,  from 
London,  England,  to  press  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government  the  construc- 
tion of  the  British  Pacific  Railway.  He 
beheves  the  best  point  at  which  to  com- 
mence is  the  mouth  of  the  Neepigon  River, 
on  Lake  Superior.  All  the  money  re- 
quired for  the  work  can  be  bad  in  London. 
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SCREW  PILES. 


From  **The  Building  News.'* 


It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  al- 
though screw  piles  have  been  in  use  in 
England  and  the  Transatlantic  continent 
for  nearly  forty  years,  they  have  scarcely 
been  employed  in  France  on  any  scale 
that  warrants  a  description.  This  is  the 
more  difficult  to  understand  since  the 
value  of  the  principle  is  universally  recog- 
nized, and  in  many  situations  it  would  be 
impossible,  in  an  engineering  point  of 
view,  to  obtain  a  foundation  without 
them.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  since  their  intro- 
duction, and  the  estabhshment  of  their 
advantages,  that  certain  structures — light- 
houses, for  example — ^have  been  success- 
fully erected  on  shifting  sands,  and  other 
kinds  of  foundations,  upon  which,  by  the 
ordinary  methods  in  use,  no  superstruc- 
ture could  have  ever  been  erected.  On 
the  Bombay,  Baroda  and  Central  India 
Railway  screw  piles  were  employed  as  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  foundation  in  the 
numerous  rivers  crossed  by  that  line. 
They  were  screwed  down,  sometimes  by 
capstan  power,  at  others  by  yoking  native 
cattle  to  the  end  of  a  long  lever,  until  they 
came  to  a  firm  substratum.  Several  of 
these,  properly  braced  together,  formed 
the  piers  upon  which  the  iron  girders 
were  placed,  which  were  nearly  all  of  a 
uniform  span  of  sixty  feet.  Unquestion- 
ably, one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  screw 
pile  is  its  great  suitability  for  rapid  rivers, 
which  sometimes  during  a  severe  drought 
are  nearly  dry,  and  which,  in  flood  time, 
roll  down  their  waters  with  all  the  impe- 
tuosity of  a  mountain  torrent.  The  screw 
pile  not  merely  fastens  itself  firmly  into 
the  ground,  but  its  comparatively  small 
sectional  area  offers  but  little  impediment 
to  the  motion  of  the  stream.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
are  certain  descriptions  of  substrata  for 
which  the  screw  pile  is  not  adapted,  and 
where  it  becomes  necessary  to  seek  a 
foundation  by  the  employment  of  other 
means.  We  shall  allude  to  this  present- 
ly. The  first  application  of  the  screw  pile 
principle  was  made  by  the  inventor,  Mr. 
Alexander  Mitchell,  in  the  harbor  of  his 
native  town,  Belfast,  where  some  buoys 
were  successfully  anchored  in  that  man- 
ner. The  Hght-houses  at  Fleetwood  and 
the  Maplin  sands  demonstrated  a  few 


years  afterwards  that  the  invention  was 
likely  to  prove  of  great  utility  to  engi- 
neers. The  former  of  these  was  carried 
away  bodily  about  a  month  ago  by  a 
schooner  which  ran  into  it.  It  was  only 
the  superstructure  that  fell,  the  piles  re- 
maining in  their  place.  A  large  number 
of  dock  walls,  jetties,  breakwaters  and 
other  engineering  works  have  been  erect- 
ed solely  upon  foundations  secured 
through  the  agency  of  these  pile&  A 
brief  description  of  their  advantages  and 
suitabihty  for  the  purposes  of  foundations 
will  prove  of  interest  to  not  only  our  pro- 
fessional readers,  but  to  the  amateurs  as 
welL 

A  screw  pile  only  differs  from  an  ordi- 
nary one  of  timber,  or  cast  or  wrought 
iron,  by  being  furnished  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity with  a  screw  or  spiral  The  screw 
is  of  particular  construction,  as  it  is  pro- 
vided with  only  two  or  three  turns,  or 
more  correctly  blades,  which  are  of  differ- 
ent diameter.  The  upper  of  these  has  the 
greatest  resistance  to  contend  with,  and 
is  therefore  of  a  larger  diameter  than  the 
others,  sometimes  reaching  the  dimension 
of  four  feci  The  pile  being  adjusted  in 
either  a  vertical  or  inclined  plane  as  re- 
quired, a  movement  of  rotation  is  impart- 
ed to  the  upper  extremity,  and  the  pene- 
tration commences.  One  of  the  chief 
merits  in  thus  obtaining  a  foundation  is, 
that  the  pile  does  not  dislodge  the  earth 
near  and  round  about  it,  but  bores  its  own 
way,  so  to  speak,  without  disturbing  the 
neighboring  layers.  Thus  fixed  in  posi- 
tion, the  pile  can  be  used  either  as  a 
mooring  post,  or  as  a  portion  of  a  pier 
upon  which  to  erect  a  bridge,  jetty,  or 
other  analogous  superstructure.  The 
screws  are  either  cylindrical  or  conical,  of 
cast  or  wrought  iron,  and  the  piles  may 
be  also  of  either  material,  or  of  timber. 
The  employment  of  the  latter  in  connec- 
tion with  the  screw  end  is  rare.  Accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  consistency  of  the 
ground  to  be  penetrated,  so  must  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  screw  be  propor- 
tioned. If  the  earth  be  of  a  loose,  friable, 
easily  penetrable  character,  a  cylindrical- 
ly  formed  screw  will  answer  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  if  it  be  of  a  compact,  tenacious 
description  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  a 
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screw  in  the  shape  of  a  cone.  No  screw, 
whatever  may  be  its  form  and  powers  of 
boring,  will  penetrate  into  absolute  rock, 
but  the  principle  has  been  successfully 
applied  in  instances  where  the  foundation 
was  a  bed  of  coral.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  power  required  to  get  the  pile  down 
will  depend  altogether  on  the  nature  of 
the  ground  to  be  penetrated.  As  a  rule, 
a  capstan  worked  by  manual  labor  is 
found  sufficient.  One  of  these  machines, 
with  eight  bars,  about  20  ft.  in  length, 
each  manned  by  5  or  6  laborers,  has  been 
found  capable  of  getting  down  a  pile  4  ft. 
in  diameter,  to  a  depth  of  15  ft.  in  an 
hour  and  a  half,  in  ground  composed  of 
sand,  clay,  and  loose  rock  of  a  schistose  na- 
ture. The  conditions  being  the  same,  a 
period  of  2  hours  was  sufficient  to  sink  a 
screw  pile  to  a  depth  of  21  ft.  In  cases 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  employ  the 
leverage  of  capstan  bars — that  is,  where 
room  cannot  be  obtained  for  erecting  a 
platform — the  head  of  the  capstan  is  fur- 
nished with  a  wheel  which  can  be  worked 
by  an  endless  rope  or  chain,  set  in  mo- 
tion by  a  gang  of  men.  Where  the  earth 
is  very  dry,  screw  piles  can  often  be  "  got 
down  "  by  very  simple  means.  It  some- 
times suffices  to  fix  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  pile  a  rod  vnth  an  eye  in  it  to  attach 
a  short  iron  lever,  and  screw  the  pile 
down.  This  arrangement  will  only  be 
available  for  short  depths. 

The  special  advantages  of  screw  piles 
are  considered  generally  to  have  more  re- 
lation to  bridge  foundations,  than  any 
other  engineering  works,  but  there  is  an- 
other very  important  application  of  the 
principle  which  we  have  as  yet  only  touch- 
ed upon.  It  relates  to  the  anchorage  of 
buoys  and  mooring  posts  for  vessels. 
Obviously  the  desideratum  in  this 
particular  class  of  works  is  that  the 
bold  or  grip  of  the  anchor  should  be  a 
maximum.  In  other  words,  what  kind  of 
anchor  will  give  the  greatest  resistance  to 
a  tensile  strain,  tending  to  cause  it  to 
drag,  the  anchor  itself  being  of  the  least 
weight  ? 

It  is  a  simple  question  of  a  combination  of 
maximum  hold  with  maximum  weight. 
About  twenty  years  ago  some  highly  in- 
teresting and  instructive  experiments 
were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  prac- 
tical elucidation  of  this  important  point. 
Some  of  the  best-made  anchors,  weighing 
2  cwi,  were  dragged  along  the  ground,  by 


a  force  which  produced  no  effect  upon  a 
screwed  mooring,  inserted  to  a  depth  of 
3  ft.,  and  weighing  only  8  lbs.     Others 
weighing  7  lbs.   resisted  hauling  better 
than  anchors  having  a  weight  of  nearly  5 
cwt.       The   value    of    screw   piles    and 
moorings  for  light-house,  jetties,  break- 
waters, and  floating  signals,  and  all  struc- 
tures exposed  to  violent  hurricanes  and 
sudden  impactive  forces,  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated.       On  this    account  they 
would  be  found  very  useful  in  stormy  lat- 
itudes, for  securely  fixing  telegraph  posts, 
as  it  is  the  commonest  occurrence  in  the 
world  to  hear  of  the  telegraphic  communi- 
cation being  interrupted  in  consequence 
of  the  posts  being  blown  down.    There  is 
one  more  point  relating  to  screw  piles 
that  deserves  mention,  although  probably 
it  is  seldom  brought  into  notice.      It  is 
the    facility    with    which    they    can    be 
"  drawn."    All  that  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish  this    task,   which  with   piles  of  a 
different  description    is    a  very  tedious 
and    laborious    one,   is    to    reverse    the 
operation  of    getting  them  down— in  a 
word,    to    unscrew  them.     It  might  be 
stated  that  when  a  pile  is  once  down,  it  is 
not  intended  ever  to  come  up  again.  This 
assertion  is  not  quite  correct,  even  for  per- 
manent works,   and  certainly    incorrect 
when  temporary  works  are  considered. 
Piles  are  sometimes  required  to  be  drawn 
in  situations  when  it  has  been  thought 
that  they  were  down   "for  good."     In 
works  of  a  temporary  nature,  where  the 
piles  are  of  timber,  they  are  seldom  per- 
mitted to  be  drawn,  as  the    operation 
would  disturb  the  foundations  of  the  per- 
manent structure,  but  are  cut  off  near  the 
ground  level.      If  screw  piles  were  em- 
ployed in  temporary  dams  and  such  like 
work,  they  might  be  drawn,  as  the  un- 
screwing would  scarcely  affect  the  ground 
in  any   sense,  and  their    comparatively 
small  sectional  area  would  still  more  les- 
sen the  chance  of  any  danger.     The  piles 
might  thus  be  used  over  and  over  again, 
and  constitute  a  regular  item  of  the  con- 
tractor's plant.    Perhaps  the  only  descrip- 
tion of  ground  that  would  be  unsuitable  to 
the  use  of  these  piles  would  be  a  stiff  clay. 
The  screw  would  get  clogged,  and  the  la- 
bor of  getting  it  down  would  be  more 
than  what  would  compensate  the  other 
advantages.     Hollow  cylinders  would  be 
the  proper  substitute  to  employ  in  such  a 
case. 
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ESTIMATING  EARTHWORKS* 

Bt  MS.  JOHN  B.  OILLISS. 


It  is  often  desirable  to  make  approxi- 
mate estimates  directly  from  a  prolile  or 
longitudinal  section  when  lack  of  time  or 
better  data  prevent  the  use  of  more  exact 
methods.  To  expedite  and  increase  the 
accuracy  of  this  work,  the  following 
method  has  been  devised  : 

The  ordinary  earthwork  tables  show  for 
any  given  road  bed,  or  side  slope,  the 
quantities  in  100  ft.  for  each  foot  in  height, 
assuming  the  ground  level  transversely. 
We  may  take  any  one  of  these  tables  and 
plot  it  as  a  curve,  by  drawing  a  horizontal 
and  vertical  line,  plotting  the  heights  ver- 
tically on  the  same  scale  as  vertical  scale 
of  profile  or  section  on  which  it  is  to  be 
used,  and  the  quantities  horizontally  on 
an  assumed  scale.  1,000  cubic  yards  per 
inch  will  be  found  convenient  for  most 
work.  The  diagram  is  then  copied  on 
tracing  cloth  or  horn,  and  is  ready  for  use. 

To  get  the  amount  of  work  between  any 
two  stations  on  a  profile  or  section,  lay 
the  diagram  so  that  its  horizontal  line  is 
parallel  to  those  of  the  profile,  and  bisects 
the  grade  hne  at  a  point ;  then  move  it 
horizontally  until  the  curve  passes  through 
some  point,  which  averages  the  surface 
line.  It  is  evident  that  the  distance  will 
scale  the  cubic  yards  in  the  prism. 

The  quantities  thus  obtained  might  be 
read  off  separately  for  each  hundred  feet, 
by  having  a  scale  on  the  diagfram,  but 
there  is  a  much  better  way.  The  measur- 
ing wheel  is  simply  a  wheel  about  |  in.  in 
diameter,  with  a  milled  edge  and  turning 
on  a  screw.  It  is  mounted  in  a  frame  with 
a  straight  edge  in  front  to  serve  as  an  in- 
dex. It  may  be  started  from  either  end 
of  the  screw,  and  after  measuring  any  dis- 
tance, if  run  in  the  opposite  direction  over 
a  scale,  will  stop  when  it  gets  back  to  the 
end  of  the  screw  it  started  from,  showing 
the  exact  distance  it  had  traversed.  On 
this  wheel  the  quantities  due  to  each  hun- 
dred feet  or  successive  distances  are  added, 
and  as  often  as  desirable  it  is  nm  over  a 
scale,  the  total  number  of  yards  noted, 
and  a  fresh  start  made.  A  wheel,  such  as 
that  described,  will  hold  about  76,000  yards 
on  the  scale  assumed. 


*Paper  road  before  the  Amerlcfin  Society  of  Civil  EngineerB, 
p    ril  21,  1869. 


Having  thus  given  an  outline  of  the 
process,  the  details  will  be  more  intelligible. 

The  diagrams  for  quantities  on  side-hill 
work  require  tables  especially  calculated 
for  them,  showing  the  cubic  yards  due  to 
varying  heights  for  each  5  or  10  deg.  of 
transverse  slope,  as  shown  below.  The 
curves  thus  obtained,  and  due  to  different 
transverse  slopes,  may  for  any  given  road, 
bed,  and  side  slope,  be  plotted  in  a  single 
diagram.  This  enables  us  to  interpolate 
any  intermediate  slope  by  the  eye.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  both  formulse  and  dia- 
grams curve  the  case  of  side  cuts  where  it 
is  fill  on  the  centre  line,  and  conversely. 
This  is  shown  in  the  formulse  by  the 
quantities  having  a  -f  value  for  any  value 
of  h  greater  than — b  X  '  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
grams  by  the  curves  starting  above  the 
horizontal  line  where  the  ground  slopes 
transversely  and  intersecting  it  at  some 
distance  from  the  origin.  To  prevent  the 
diagrams  from  being  too  long  and  un- 
wieldly,  the  curves  may  be  doubled  back 
upon  themselves. 

If  on  tracing  cloth  or  paper,  the  dia- 
grams should  be  pasted  on  the  back  of  a 
rectangular  frame  of  pasteboard  or  tin  ; 
if  the  latter  is  used  it  can  be  turned  up  at 
the  edge,  and  will  then  be  less  apt  to  catch 
against  joints  in  the  paper.  The  left-hand 
edge  of  opening  in  frame  should  exactly 
coincide  with  vertical  hne  of  diagram,  that 
it  may  serve  to  stop  index  of  measuring 
wheel. 

The  scale  for  light  work  where  none  of 
the  cuts  or  fills  are  over  30  ft  may  be  400 
yards  per  inch,  but  when  work  has  places 
50  or  60  ft.  deep,  the  diagrams  would  be 
too  long,  and  1,000  yards  per  square  inch 
more  convenient.  The  scale  had  best  be 
plotted  in  the  centre  of  a  long  strip  of 
paper  and  laid  on  the  edge  of  the  table 
when  in  use. 

Similar  diagrams  can  be  obtained  for 
culverts,  retaining  walls  and  trestles.  Box 
and  arch  culverts  will  give  straight  lines; 
earthwork,  open  culverts,  and  retaining 
walls  will  be  parabolas  with  their  axes 
above  the  horizontal  line,  and  trestles,  a 
series  of  disconnected  straight  lines  with  a 
break  in  their  continuity  at  each  stoiy  in 
height. 

Irregularities  in  surface  line  between 
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two  stations  can  be  reaiiily  averaged  by 
the  eye. 

Since  the  diajiframs  can  be  plotted  with 
more  accnracy  tiian  is  generally  given  to 
the  profile  or  section,  the  errora  wiU  be 
I>rinoipally  those  arising  from  imperfec- 
tions in  the  latter.  The  method  being 
one  of  mean  heujhls  gives  results  a  little 
too  small  If  instead  of  taking  the  weights 
at  ^ints  half  way  between  consecutive  f 
stations,  they  were  taken  at  even  stations, 
only  half  the  quantity  due  to  Jirst  and  last 
station  being  allowed,  the  result  would  be 
by  means  of  end  areas,  and  therefore  too 
large.  The  greatest  uncertainty  arises  in 
assuming  the  transverse  slope  where  it  has 
not  been  measured  on  the  ground  ;  this 
must  occur  in  any  method. 

These  diagrams  will  be  found  most  useful 
in  balancing  cuts  and  fills,  whether  it  be  by 
alterations  of  grade  on  a  line  already  run, 
or  by  altering  the  line  when  running  to  a 
fixed  grade,  and  for  making  approximate 
estimates.  From  3  to  15  minutes  are  re- 
quired to  estimate  and  classify  the  work 
per  mile.  The  addition  being  purely  me- 
chanical, it  may  be  carried  on  for  hours 
without  fatigue. 

This  process  may  be  considered  a  new 
method  of  mechanical  integration,  and 
with  slight  modification  will  give  areas, 
centres  of  gravity,  and  of  inertia,  etc 
Among  its  apphcations  is  the  determina- 
tion of  transverse  strength  of  beams  of 
irregular  form. 

roBXULM  TOB  XABTHWORK  TABLES, 


Cubic  Yardu  in  100  Feel. 
Qrooud  level  from  (3)  (±±o 

Side  oat  from  (1>  Abetveen+bt  uidb 
Thorough  cut  from  (3)  h  gnuter  tban-{-b  I 


Qm. 


Q'+S''-"' 


Let  6  H  F  D  be  the  cross  section  of  a 
cnt,  and  let 
HF=a&,  Ca=h,  BI=C„  DE=C.  coLDFE= 


-,=(,  Qimen-b+- 


In  these  equations,  after  assigning 
values  to  b,  t,  and  s,  the  only  independent 
variable  will  be  h,  and  since  it  only  enters 
in  its  first  and  second  powers,  the  second 
difference  will  be  conetant,  and  furnish 
the  most  rapid  and  accurate  means  of 
calculating  the  tables. 

Let  ji  be  the  interval  between  sncces- 
sive  values  of  h,  whose'  corresponding 
second  difference  is  required.  Giving  h 
an  increment  n  in  Q',  and  then  subtract- 
ing Qi,  we  get 

AQ'  =  ^^{(A  +  n)'.-|-26(A-fn)-A'«-I.Aj 

AQ'  =  ^™{:h  +  2nl'*  +  2&(A+2n>_(ft  +  n)'«- 
2  6C'i+n)j  =  ^t2fcn<-(-3n'«  +  26n) 

..A-Q.=f  ,>«■.): 

bi  a  similar  manner  we  get 


A'Q"'= 


27  ((—('») 
800  n»» 


27(1- 


(l_»0  =  6(+ft  . 


_a-t-bt)*     (A-6(i 


A' •-!-,&  fc+i.'»(' 


It  is  generally  unnecessary  to  calculate 
the  quantities  oftener  than  every  5  ft. 

'  after  the  first  five,  as  the  curves  become 

.  so  near  straight  lines  that  they  can  te 
filled  in  mechanically. 

j      In  cases  where  it  is  considered  suffi- 
ciently accurate   to  assume  the   ground 

I  level  transversely,  the  foregoing  process 
may  be  very  much  simplifi«i. 

Assume  width  of  road-bed  zero,  the  side 
slopes  meeting  at  G.    Then  let 

BE==h„EG  =  '>„  Ba  =  A,uid^=SL 

.■.  ACG  =  A'«. 
The  following  table  will  give  cubic  yards 
in  100  ft  for  S  =  L 
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K 

Q. 

i(y 

Q. 

h. 

Q. 

y 

3.70 

370.37 

55' 

11203.70 

2 

14.81 

15 

833.33 

60 

13333.33 

3 

33.33 

.20 

1481.48 

65 

15648.15 

4 

59.26 

25 

2314.81 

70 

18148.15 

5 

92.69 

30 

3333.33 

75 

20833  33 

6 

133.33 

35 

4537.04 

80 

23703.70 

7 

181.48 

40 

5925.93 

85 

26750.26 

8 

237.04 

45 

7500.00 

90 

30000.00 

9 

300.00 

50 

9259.26 

95 

33425.93 

The  above  quantities  have  only  to  be 
multiplied  by  the  ratio  S  for  any  other 
Bide  slopes.  Or,  if  plotted  as  a  curve 
O A,  the  curves  OB,  O C,  corresponding 
to  any  other  side  slopes,  may  be  laid  on 
from  O  G  with  proportional  dividers. 

For  any  width  of  base,  F  D  =  26,  we 
have  only  to  add  kn  to  the  given  height 
h^,  calculate  the  total  area  ACG,  and 
subtract  area  F  D  Q. 

100 
Cubic  yards  in  100  ft  of  F  D  G  =  V= ^  ^„  6. 


When  b  is  constant,  this  is  the  equation 
of  a  straight  line  O  D.  The  co-ordinates 
O  F,  O  E,  of  its  intersection  O,  with  any 
curve  O  A,  represent,  respectively,  the 
height  A  I,  and  cubic  yards  V.  H  we 
move  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  to  O,  the 
result  will  evidently  be  the  same  as  adding 
h^  to  height  and  subtracting  V from  cubic 
yards  due  to  sum  of  heights.  We,  there- 
fore, have  the  following  simple  formnlsB : 

Q= -^ M  S,  and  V=  2^ ^i,  ^ 

The  first  represents  a  series  of  parabo- 
las, one  for  each  side  slope,  with  a  com- 
mon axis  and  vertex.  The  second  repre- 
sents a  series  of  straight  lines  radiating 
from  that  vertex,  one  for  each  width  of 
road-bed.  The  intersections  of  these  lines 
give  the  new  origins  from  which  curves 
corresponding  to  any  side  slope  and  width 
of  road-bed  can  be  toiced. 

The  preceding  method  was  devised  in 
1866  to  make  an  estimate  on  200  miles  of 
light  work  on  the  Central  Pacific  Bail- 
road. 


BAILROAD   BUILDINa. 


From  ••The  New  York  World." 


The  recuperating  energy  and  capital  of 
the  country  are  turning  into  the  construc- 
tion of  new  railroads,  and  the  extension 
and  perfection  of  the  older  lines.  Scarce- 
ly a  corporation  now  in  existence  that  is 
not  planning  or  carrying  out  some  project 
for  adding  to  its  business.  Among  the 
more  prominent  of  the  lines  now  contem- 
plated or  building,  are,  beginning  at  the 
eastward,  a  line  to  unite  Portland  to  Hal- 
ifax, so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  short 
ocean  ferry  to  Europe.  Portland  is  also 
seeking  a  direct  connection  with  the  lakes 
and  the  Mississippi  system  of  roads  by 
way  of  Ogdensburgh.  Massachusetts  has 
her  great  central  line,  intended  to  tap  the 
New  York  lines  by  passing  through  the 
Hoosac  tunnel,  and  also  by  the  Hartford 
&  Erie,  now  nearly  completed.  Connecti- 
cut is  rapidly  completing  a  new  and  a 
shorter  line  between  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton by  the  Willimantic  Unk.  New  York 
State  is  building  a  great  line  to  Oswego — 
the  Midland  Bailway,  which  will  open  up 
a  portion  of  the  State  too  long  neglected 
The  Southern  Central  and  Long  Island 
Bailways  are  reported  to  be  making  fair 


progress.  New  Jersey,  although  her  Leg- 
islature has  narrowly  refused  the  charter 
for  the  Air  Line  road  between  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York,  has  nevertheless,  an- 
other route  to  Philadelphia  in  prospect  by 
an  extension  of  the  New  Jersey  Southern 
(formerly  Britain  and  Delaware)  Bailroad 
from  its  present  terminus  at  Port  Mon- 
mouth to  a  junction  with  the  Newark  and 
New  York  road  at  the  former  place. 
Pennsylvania  is  engaged  in  building  sev- 
eral little  local  roads  mainly  to  reach  her 
coal  and  iron  deposits  At  the  same  time 
her  great  Central  Bailroad  Company  has 
finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  control  of 
Western  connections  to  Erie,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  St 
Louis,  so  as  to  present  at  this  moment  the 
most  colossal  and  formidable  railway  con- 
solidation in  the  country,  or  perhaps  in 
the  world.  Maryland  and  Delaware  are 
pushing  a  line  down  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  so  as  to  estabhsh 
another  through  line  to  the  South.  Vir- 
ginia has  rehnquished  her  state  interests 
in  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  road,  and  a 
strong  party  of  New  York  capitalists  are 
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now  pushing  forward  that  line  to  the  Ohio 
River,  which  will,  within  two  years,  estab- 
lish a  short  line  between  the  lower  Ohio 
Valley  and  the  Atlantic  ports.  Connect- 
ing with  it  are  a  line  from  Gordonsrille  to 
a  point  on  the  Potomac  below  Alexandria, 
another  from  Newport  News  to  Richmond, 
and  a  third  from  Lynchburg  to  Coving- 
ton. This  activity  in  Virginia  is  cheering 
for  the  future  of  that  State,  and  it  will  be 
instructive  to  note  which  of  the  candidates 
for  the  coming  city  of  Chesapeake — New- 
port News,  Norfolk,  West  Point,  or  Acquia 
Creek — shall  first  secure  a  line  of  ocean 
steamers  for  itself.  Further  south  nu- 
merous lines  are  in  progress,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  indications  of  returning  pros- 
perity in  that  impoverished  section.  Geor- 
gia has  its  Brunswick  and  Albany  road 
under  way  ;  Florida  its  Central  Railroad 
projected  ;  Alabama  its  lines  to  Chatta- 
nooga on  the  north,  and  to  New  Orleans 
on  the  west ;  Louisiana  is  pushing  her 
line  from  Brazos  to  the  Texan  frontier. 
In  Northern  Texas  and  Arkansas  the 
Memphis  and  £1  Paso  is  making  fair 
progress.  Kentucky  has  a  great  central 
line  partially  constructed  to  unite  Colum- 
bus, at  her  western  extremity,  with  Cat- 
tellsburg,  at  her  eastern  border,  passing 
through  Elizabethtown  and  Lexington, 
which,  in  unison  with  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  through  West  Virginia,  will  consti- 
tute the  grand  line  between  the  South- 
west States  and  the  national  capital. 
Along  this  central  belt  are  several  other 
lines  more  or  less  interwoven  with  the 
foregoing;  for  example  :  Ohio  has  a  line 
in  contemplation  cutting  obhquely  across 
her  territory  from  Toledo  to  the  iron  and 
coal  regions  near  Pomeroy  ;  another  to 
connect  Cincinnati  with  Portsmouth,  called 
the  Cincinnati  &  Chesapeake.  Lidiana, 
which  is  already  checkered  with  roads, 
has  an  important  line  constructed  from 
her  territorial  centre  to  the  central  city  of 
Illinois,  known  as  the  Indiana  and  Illinois 
Central  road,  begun  before  the  war.  Also 
a  short  hue  from  Terre  Haute  to  St  Louis. 
In  nUnois,  both  Chicago  and  St  Louis 
are  pushing  lines  down  to  the  Ohio  River, 
so  as  to  tap  the  rich  regions  of  Western 
Kentucky  and  Middle  Tennessee  ;  the 
Chicago  &  Vincennes  being  the  project  of 
the  former  city,  and  the  St  Louis  &  St. 
Joseph  westerly,  as  the  protege  of  the 
latter.  Both  roads  pass  through  coal 
fields.     Connected  with  this  same  belt  of 


new  lines  reaching  from  the  Potomac  to 
the  Mississippi  are  extensions  in  Missouri. 
The  St.  Louis  &  St  Joseph  and  the  St. 
Joseph  &  Denver  form  the  two  essential 
links  in  the  chain  of  direct  railroad  com- 
munication to  the  far  West,  which,  by 
avoiding  the  circuitous  route  from  Omaha, 
will  have  a  great  advantage  hereafter,  as 
the  Union  Pacific  Company  cannot,  by  its 
charter,  discriminate  against  any  of  its 
Eastern  connections,  receiving  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidies.  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
are  being  gridironed  by  new  roads.  In 
Nebraska  and  far-distant  California  and 
Oregon,  new  roads  are  building  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity  also. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this 
general  activity  is  a  flattering  one.  It 
takes  money  to  build  railroads,  and  sur- 
plus capital,  instead  of  venturing  against 
the  risks  of  commercial  business,  or  the 
still  greater  dangers  of  real  estate  inflation, 
is  in  large  part  turning  to  the  improve- 
ment  of  our  great  system  of  railroad  com- 
munication. These  roads  are  built  in 
Eart  upon  mortgage  bonds,  which  are 
ased  upon  pledges  of  the  property. 
Though  these  railroad  bonds  are  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Wall  street  bankers  for 
sale,  dealings  in  them  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  ordinary  stock-gam- 
blings of  that  locahty.  Railroad  bonds 
dififer  in  that  regard  from  railroad  stocks, 
although  both  are  liabilities  of  the  railroad 
corporations;  the  bonds  have  to  be  taken 
care  of,  though  the  stock  may  be  neg- 
lected. Even  the  most  recklessly  man- 
aged roads  have  generally  so  scrupulously 
provided  for  their  bonds  that  they  are 
accounted  as  safe  and  convenient  for  per- 
manent investments  as  liens  on  real  es- 
tate. 


¥iRE-BOPE  Tramways. — ^It  appears  that 
the  method  of  transport  by  wire- 
ropes,  which  was  tried  on  an  experimental 
line  near  Leicester  last  year,  has  made 
considerable  progress  since  that  time. 
Thirteen  lines, vary ing  from  short  distances 
to  4  miles  in  length,  have  been  constructed, 
and  upwards  of  100  miles  are  in  course  of 
preparation  or  under  contract 


SIX  thousand  nine  hundred  workmen  at 
the  iron  and  steel  works  at  Krupp,  in 
Germany,  produced  125,000,000  lbs.  of 
steel  last  year. 
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CUTTING  AND  FrLUNG. 

From  tba  **  Polyt  Tiddachrlft  de  ChxlstUiu,"  tfaroogh  *•  AanUM  da  Gtele  ChrU. 


The  profile  of  the  road  is  represented 
by  A,  P,  Gy  A  E,  F,  O, ;  X  Y  is  the  grade 
line.  Take  an  arbitrary  axis,  O  Z^  parallel 
to  X  F  and  lay  off  upon  it  as  ordinates 
masses  of  earth,  then  the  ordinate  a'm' 
will  represent  the  quantity  of  earth  needed 
for  filling  between  the  profile  A  X  and 
am  ;  the  ordinate  B' representing  the  fill- 
ing between  the  profiles  A  X  and  B,  Con- 
sidering the  fillings  as  positive  and  the 
cuttings  as  negative,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
ordinates  increase  as  long  as  there  are 
fillings  ;  that  is  to  B^  and  begin  to  dimin- 
ish when  cutting  is  necessary.  At  the 
point  G  the  ordinate  is  zero,  for  cutting 
and  filling  are  equal.  When  there  is  more 


cutting  the  ordinates  become  negative, 
and  reach  a  maximum  at  D\  where  filling 
begins  again.  In  this  way  we  obtain  a 
curve  O  B'  G'  O'.  Eegarding  a  part  ;>'  q* 
as  a  straight  line,  and  denoting  by  a  the 
angle  formed  by  p'  q'  with  the  axis,  we 

have  tan.  a=Y'>^ being  the  cutting  be- 
tween p  and  q  and  /  the  distance  pq.  As 
a  is  obtuse,  tan.  a  is  negative,  which  shows 
that  3f  is  a  cutting.  If  the  distance  pq  is 
very  small,  a  is  the  angle  between  the  tan- 
gent and  the  axis,  and  the  greater  the 
value  of  tan.  a,  the  greater  the  mass  of 
cutting  or  filling  at  the  point  under  con- 
sideration.   If  the  profile  of  the  road  is 


constant,  the  curve  becomes  a  straight 
line. 

Draw  an  arbitrary  line  MN,  and  let 
P'  K'  F'  be  the  points  of  intersection  of 
the  line  with  the  curve.  These  points 
show  how  the  earth  should  be  moved  so 
that  cuttings  and  fillings  may  balance. 
The  cutting  between  P  and  D  is  of  exact- 
ly the  same  volume  as  the  filling  between 
D  and  K.  P  D  can  therefore  be  moved 
to  DK,  So  the  mass  between  the  profiles 
F  and  F  corresponds  exactly  to  the  cut- 
ting between  F  and  K.  At  the  extremi- 
ties there  would  doubtless  be  a  difference 
between  the  two,  so  that  different  methods 
are  required  here.  The  line  MN  which 
fixes  the  points  to  which  the  earth  should 
be  moved  is  called  the  line  of  level  {ligne 
de  niveau.) 

The  surface  between  the  curve  of  cutting 


and  the  line  of  level  represents  the  pro- 
duct of  the  mass  of  earth  to  be  moved  by 
the  distance  of  transportation. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  earth  between 
two  adjacent  profiles  p  and  q  ;  this  strip 
is  represented  by  y  q'.  Draw  pV,  ^V 
parallel  to  the  axes  ;  then  zr'  =  yq' ;  and 
2  r'  represents  the  mass  r  8  of  filling  ;  p  q 
can  then  be  used  to  fill  r  8  and  is  carried 
to  p's'.  The  surface  p's'r'q'  represents  the 
product  of  the  mass  pqoj  its  distance  ; 
and  as  this  holds  for  all  parts  between 
P  and  K,  the  surface  P'  K'  D*  corresponds 
to  the  product  of  the  mass  to  be  carried 
from  P  JJ  to  U  Khj  its  distance.  As  the 
expenses  of  transport  are  proportional 
to  the  product  of  masses  by  distances, 
these  will  be  proportional  to  the  surfaces 
between  the  hne  of  level  and  the  curve  of 
filling. 
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If  an  exact  expression  of  the  cost  of 
transport  is  desired  it  can  be  put  under 
the  form  : 

in  which  a  and  b  are  constants  depending 
on  the  kind  of  transportation,  M  is  the 
mass  of  earth  to  be  moved,  and  e  the  dis- 
tance. As  3f  is  constant,  2!  e  A  JEf  is  the 
variable  which  represents  the  surface  of 
the  curve. 

If  the  expense  is  to  be  a  minimum,  then 
2  e  A  if  must  be  the  least  possible.     The 


problem  is  equivalent  to  this  ;  to  draw  the 
line  MN  BO  that  the  surface  shall  be  a 
minimum :  Draw  a  new  line  of  level  O  Z  at  a 
distance  A  x  from  the  first ;  let  JIf  P'  =  Zj , 

total  surface ;  then 

!?•+  A  i^=  i^+  A  +  (/.  +  ^  -  ^  -  h)' 

In  order  that  F  may  be  a  minimum  it 
is  necessary  that  /S  F  =  O,  hence  /j  + 
/==  /  J  +  ^3-  Th©  parts  of  the  line  above 
the  mean  line  should  be  equal  to  those 
below. 


EXHAUST  STEAM  FOR  HEATING  PUEPOSES. 

Bt  CHARLES  E.  EMERT. 
From  "The  American  Artisan." 


Questions  are  frequently  asked  regard- 
ing the  relative  economy  of  heating  build- 
ings with  live  steam  taken  direct  from  the 
boiler,  or  with  the  exhaust  steam  from  a 
non-condensing  engine. 

Though  the  steam-engine  is  a  heat  en- 
gine, the  best  examples  utilize  only  10 
per  cent,  of  the  heat  in  the  steam  used, 
consequently  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the 
heat  which  enters  the  cylinder  escapes  with 
the  exhausting  steam,  and  can  be  made 
available  in  no  way  except  for  heating  pur- 
poses. 

The  temperature  of  the  exhaust  steam 
from  a  condensing  engine  is  from  130  to 
140  degs.  Fahr.,and  that  from  a  non-con- 
densing engine  is  from  212  to  220  degs. 
and  upward,  varing  according  to  me 
amount  of  back  pressure  in  either  case. 
A  portion  of  the  escaping  heat  is  generally 
utilized  in  heating  tne  feed-water  for  the 
boiler.  In  the  condensing  engine  the  low 
temperature  of  the  exhaust  steam  and  the 
liability  to  air  leakages  and  loss  of  vacuum 
in  long  pipes,  make  it  impracticable  to 
save  any  more  of  the  heat  than  that  men- 
tioned, and  the  remainder  is  necessarily 
wasted  in  heating  the  condensing  water. 
In  the  non-condensing  engine  there  is  on 
the  average  10  per  cent,  of  the  heat  uti- 
lized by  the  use  of  a  feed-water  heater, 
in  addition  to  the  10  per  cent  transmuted 
into  work,  conseqently  80  per  cent  of  the 
original  amount  of  heat  remains  in  the  ex- 
haust steam  and  is  usually  wasted  in  the 
atmosphere.  If  this  large  quantity  could 
be  used  for  heating  buildings  without  in- 
ierfeiing  with  the  performance  of  the  en- 


gine, there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  value 
of  the  system — the  heat  in  fact  would  cost 
nothing;  but  it  is  evident  that  in  order  to 
cause  this  steam  to  traverse  through  heat- 
ing-pipes and  coils  it  must  have  sufficient 
pressure  in  excess  of  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  enable  it  to  overcome  the  in- 
creased resistance.  The  additional  pres- 
sure varies  from  2  to  5  lbs.  and  up- 
wards per  sq.  in.,  and  acts  as  so  much 
back  pressure  upon  the  piston,  thereby 
reducing  the  power  of  the  engine.  The 
power  lost  must  be  supplied  by  increasing 
the  mean  pressure  upon  the  driving  side 
of  the. piston,  and  the  question  becomes: 
What  is  the  relative  cost  in  fuel  of  supply- 
ing the  heating-pipes  with  steam  direct 
from  the  boiler,  as  compared  with  that  re- 
quired for  the  extra  power  necessary  to 
circulate  the  exhaust  steam  through  the 
building  f 

The  answer  to  this  problem  depends 
upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
case,  and  to  make  the  subject  generally 
understood,  it  is  first  necessary  to  inves- 
tigate some  of  the  known  facts  in  regard 
to  low-pressure  steam-heating  apparatus. 

Manufactories  where  steam-power  is 
employed  generally  have  a  large  number  of 
windows  for  the  convenience  of  the  work- 
men, and  are  often  more  or  less  exposed 
to  cold  draughts  from  hoistways,  stair- 
cases, and  outer  doors;  and  though  the 
temperature  need  not  be  so  high  as  in 
dwelling-houses,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  al- 
low less  than  one  square  foot  of  heating 
surface  in  the  heating-pipes  and  coils  to 
every  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space  to 
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be  heated.  In  order  to  form  a  safe  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  fuel  required  when 
the  steam  is  taken  direct  from  the  boiler, 
we  may  assume  as  an  extreme  case  that 
the  diderence  between  the  external  air  and 
that  of  the  room  is  to  be  69  degs. ;  then, 
according  to  the  experiments  and  formula 
of  Tredgold,  we  find  that  it  will  require 
3^  sq.  ft.  of  surface  to  condense  a  pound 
of  steam  per  hour,  and  if  1  lb.  of  coal 
evaporate  8  lbs.,  of  water,  it  will  supply 
steam  to  (8X3.125=)  25  sq.  ft  of  heating 
surface,  and  will  heat  (25  X  100=)  2,500 
cubic  ft  of  space  for  one  hour.  The 
estimate  will  be  correct  for  average  cir- 
cumstances, but  will  not  apply  to  all  cases 
of  low-pressure  steam-heating,  especially 
where  the  rooms  are  unusually  exposed 
either  to  draughts  of  air  or  great  extremes 
of  temperature. 

The  cost  of  heating  by  exhaust  steam 
may  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  coal 
required  to  produce  the  power  necessary 
to  overcome  the  increased  back  pressure. 
We  have  seen  that  in  ordinary  cases  1 
lb.  of  coal  per  hour  will  heat  2,500  cubic 
ft.  of  space.  If,  therefore,  in  a  given  in- 
stance, 3  lbs.  of  coal  are  required  per 
horse-power  per  hour,  then  for  every 
horse-power  expended  in  distributing  the 
exhaust  steam  through  the  building,  there 
should  be  at  least  three  times  2,500,  or 
7,500  cubic  ft.  of  space  heated. 

In  estimating  the  greatest  amount  of 
space  that  can  be  heated  by  the  exhaust 
steam  of  an  engine,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  quantity  of  steam  discharged 
necessarily  varies  with  the  work  being 
done,  and  as  the  temperature  of  the  build- 
ing requires  to  be  constant,  we  can  only 
utilize  the  quantity  of  heat  escaping  when 
the  engine  is  lightly  loaded.  For  instance, 
an  engine  of  80  horse-power  may  be  load- 
ed occasionally  to  only  40  horse-power  for 
half  an  hour  or  more  at  a  time.  If  each 
horse-power  require  on  the  average  3  lbs. 
of  coal  per  hour,  40  horse-power  will  re- 
quire 120  lbs.  As  has  been  before  men- 
tioned, the  exhaust  steam  from  an  engine 
contains  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  received  from  the 
fuel,  so  in  the  present  case  the  maximum 
heating  effect  is  equal  to  -^  of  120  Iba,  or 
96  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour ;  and  as  each 
pound  of  coal  will  heat  2,500  cubic  ft.  of 
space,  95  lbs.  will  heat  240,000  cubic  ft., 
equal  to  the  capacity  of  a  building  100  ft. 
long,  60  ft  wide,  and  40  ft  high.  The 
extra  power  required  to  overcome  the  back 


pressure  in  that  sized  engine  could  not 
well  exceed  10  horse-power,  which  would 
cost  30  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour  ;  and  as  96 
lbs.  would  be  required  were  steam  taken 
direct  from  the  boiler,  the  saving  is  (96 — 
30=i=)  66  lbs.  per  hour,  or  68  per  cent 
If  the  quantity  of  space  heated  be  less 
than  that  mentioned,  the  percentage  of 
saving  will  be  less ;  for  instance,  to  heat 
150,000  ft  of  space  in  the  ordinary  way 
would  require  60  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour ; 
but  with  the  exhaust  steam  in  the  above 
instance  the  cost  will  still  be  30  lbs.,  so 
the  saving  will  be  50  per  cent.  In  warm 
days  in  winter,  when  less  heat  is  required 
in  the  buildings,  the  same  power  will  be 
taken  from  the  engine  to  supply  the  less 
quantity  of  heat,  so  that  the  percentage 
of  saving  will  be  less.  There  would  be 
some  saving,  however,  vi^enever  it  requir- 
ed more  than  30  lbs.  of  coal  to  heat  the 
rooms.  In  case  each  horse-power  required 
more  coal  per  hour  than  that  stated,  the 
advantages  of  exhaust  heating  would  be 
correspondingly  diminished,  unless  the 
size  of  the  engine  and  amount  of  power 
necessary  to  distribute  the  steam  were 
also  less.  In  some  instances,  probably, 
the  system  is  productive  of  loss  as  com« 
pared  with  the  use  of  live  steam,  so  the 
true  plan  is  to  make  accurate  calculations 
in  each  case.  The  following  directions 
may  therefore  assist  many  readers  : 

To  ascertain  whether  heating  by  exhaust 
steam  is  economical  where  it  has  already 
been  appUed,  the  first  step  is  to  measure 
the  extra  back  pressure  on  the  piston, 
which  can  be  done  by  indicating  the  en- 
gine when  the  steam  is  escaping  freely 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  when  the  exhaust 
is  throttled  for  heating  purposes,  and 
comparing  the  back  pressures  shown  by 
the  diagrams.  If  this  be  not  convenient, 
one  leg  of  an  inverted  glass  siphon  con- 
taining mercury  may  be  connected  to 
some  enlargement  of  the  exhaust-pipe,  and 
the  mean  difference  in  level  noted  in  the 
two  cases  the  same  as  before.  One  pound 
pressure  corresponds  to  about  2  (2.037) 
in.  of  mercury.  A  longer  siphon  filled 
with  water  may  be  used  with  some  incon- 
veniences. In  such  cases,  1  lb.  pressure 
corresponds  to  a  column  of  water  2.3  ft 
high  and  60  deg.  temperature,  or  2.4  ft 
high  at  a  temperature  of  205  deg. 

Having  ascertained  the  extra  back  pres- 
sure, the  horse-power  required  to  over- 
come it  may  be  ascertained  by  the  follow* 
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ing  rule,  viz. :  Multiply  together  the  back 
pressure,  the  area  of  Uie  piston  in  square 
inches,  and  the  speed  of  piston  in  feet  per 
minute,  and  divide  the  product  by  33,000.* 

The  next  step  is  to  ascertain  the  coal 
required  per  horse-power  per  hour.  This 
should  be  done,  when  practicable,  by  re- 
gular experiment.  In  other  cases,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  engines  working  with  a 
steam  pressure  of  50  lbs.  and  under,  with 
little. expansion  will  require  5  to  6  lbs.  of 
coal  per  horse-power  per  hour.  With 
more  expansion,  4  to  to  5  lbs.  will  be  re- 
quired ;  and  the  most  improved  form  of 
expansive  engines,  working  with  steam 
at  80  lbs.  pressure,  will  furnish  a  horse- 
power for  3  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour.  By 
multiplying  the  horse-power  due  to  the 
increased  back  pressure  by  the  coal  re- 
quired per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  the 
product  by  2,600,  the  result  will  be  the 
least  number  of  cubic  feet  of  space  which 
can  be  heated  economically  by  the  exhaust 
steam  from  that  engine.  The  advantages 
under  different  circumstances  may  be 
ascertained  in  the  manner  previously 
stated. 

In  heating  a  building  by  exhaust  steam 
particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  pipes. 
A  main  exhaust  pipe  should  be  run  up 
through  the  building  and  out  of  the  roof 
in  a  usual  manner.  This  pipe  should  be 
larger  than  is  ordinarly  employed,  so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  expansion  chamber  to 
equalize  the  exhaust  pressure.  In  sum- 
mer, the  top  of  this  pipe  should  be  open, 
but  in  winter  it  should  be  covered  with  a 
flat  valve  faced  with  wood  or  rubber,  fit- 
ted so  that  it  can  be  moved  with  little 
friction,  and  weighted  to  the  pressure  re- 
quired to  circulate  the  exhaust  steam, 
which  wiD  usually  be  less  tiian  3  lbs.  per 
sq.  in.  This  vertical  pipe  may  be  made 
of  cast-iron,  and  the  ordinary  socket  joints 
with  lead  filling  will  answer,  provided  care 
be  taken  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  pipe 
wholly  at  the  bottom,  so  that  all  other 
parts  are  free  to  expand  upward  when 
heated,  at  the  rate  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 


•  Kany  engine«rs  will  find  ibe  following  formnl*  more  con- 
TeaiODt. 

252,000 

wbieb,  irat  In  the  form  of  a  rale  is :  Horae-power  eqnalt  the 
•quare  of  tae  diameter  (d)  in  iDcbes,  multiplied  by  the  length 
of  a  single  stroke  (s)  in  inohee,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
revolutions  per  minute  (r),  multiplied  by  the  extra  back  pres- 
■ore  (p),  and  dirided  by  252,000. 


to  every  8  ft.  in  length.  From  the  ver- 
tical exhaust  pipe  the  heating  pipes  may 
be  led  out  for  each  floor  of  the  building. 
A  common  plan  is  to  put  a  good-sized 
cast-iron  pipe  under  the  work-benches 
along  the  sides  of  the  rooms.  Such  pipes 
should  be  connected  by  bolted  flanges, 
and  ample  provision  made  for  expansion 
and  contraction.  Heating  coils  of  the 
ordinary  construction  may  also  be  used, 
care  being  taken  to  make  the  leading 
pipes  wiih  as  few  bends  as  possible  and  of 
sufficient  size.  To  obtain  the  proper  size 
of  pipe  for  a  given  case,  the  following  for- 
miila  may  be  used,  which  is  founded  on 
some  experiments  made  by  the  writer  for 
the  United  States  Government,  viz.  :  a= 
W  -7-  46  Cp  -f  3)  in  which  a=  area  of 
steam-pipe  in  square  inches,  W  the  weight 
of  steam  in  pounds  delivered  per  hour, 
and  p  the  difference  in  pressure.  Assum- 
ing as  an  extreme  that  2.4  sq.  ft  of  sur- 
face {s)  will  condense  1  lb.  of  exhaust 
steam  per  hour,  then,  when  the  difference 
in  pressure  equals  1  lb.,  a==8-T-440.  The 
following  is  then  a  safe  rule: — Divide  the 
heating  surface  in  square  feet  by  400,  the 
result  is  the  proper  area  of  the  pipe  in 
square  inches.  The  following  table  gives 
the  amoimt  of  surface  which  will  be  sup- 
plied with  steam  through  pipes  of  the 
sizes  mentioned: 


DLUUmEBOP  PIPI. 

AMOVm  OW  SUBrAOB. 

)    inch 

40  1 

square  feet 

X      «( 

75 

2.         cc 

170 

1 

300 

H   inches 

480 

H      " 

700 

2 

1200 

2i      " 

1900 

3 

2800 

The  pipes  should  be  slightly  inclined  so 
that  the  condensed  water  will  move  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  steam.  The  ends 
of  the  various  heating-pipes  and  coils 
should  be  connected  with  a  water-pipe 
terminating  near  the  boiler  in  an  inverted 
siphon,  the  shorter  leg  of  which  should 
be  about  7  ft  long.  The  bend  may  ex- 
tend under  ground  if  necessary.  Tlus  si- 
phon should  deliver  the  condensed  water 
into  a  tank  where  it  can  be  returned  to 
the  boiler.  An  air-cock  should  be  placed 
in  the  water-pipe  to  allow  the  air  to  escape 
in  starting. 

Arrangements  should  be  made  so  that 
the  exhaust  steam  can  be  shut  off  from 
each  room  separately  by  a  valve,  and  in 
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some  instances  it  maj  be  desirable  to  ad- 
mit live  steam  into  portions  of  the  pipes 
when  the  engine  is  not  in  motion. 
It  is  believed  that  the  system  of  heating 


by  exhaust  steam  maybe  applied  with  ad- 
vantage in  nearly  every  establishment 
where  a  non-condensing  steam-engine  is 


m  use. 


THE  FAIBLIE  ENGINE  TRIALS. 


From  *«  Engineering.** 


The  following  details  of  experiment  with 
the  Fairlie  engines,  "  Progress  "  and  "  Lit- 
tle Wonder^"  upon  the  Mid-Wales  Bail- 
way,  and  the  1  ft  11^  in.  Festiniog  line, 
will  be  found  of  interest,  and  go  to  prove 
all  that  we  have  advanced  in  favor  of  the 
system.  The  performance  of  the  engines 
must  have  satisfied  the  members  of  the 
Imperial  Eussian  Commission  who  were 
present,  of  their  value,  especially  upon 
steep  gradient  lines,  with  sharp  curves, 
such  as  those  on  the  Festiniog  Bailway. 

TH£  FAIBLIE  ENGINE  ON  A  1  FT.  ll|f  IN.  QAUaE, 
OOMMONLY  CALLED  2  FT. 

The  EesuU  of  Experiments  on  the  FesHniog 

RaUway,  on  February  11  and  12,  1870. 

.F^.  11. — Started  from  Portmadoc  with  the 
'*  Little  Wonder,"  or  Fairlie  engine  and 

tons.  cwt.  qra. 

W  slate  wagons 67  10       0 

I   7  passenger  carriages  and  vans  13  10       0 

57  passengers. 4  0       0 


Engine. 


76 
19 


0 
10 


0 
0 


94       10        0 
The  total  wheel 


base  is  19  ft.,  the 
wheel  base  of  each 
bogie  is  5  ft,  and 
the  total  length 
over  all,  27  ft 


Engine,  double  bogie,  8^^  in. ' 

cylinders  x  13  in.  stroke. 
"Wheels,  2  ft  4  in.  diameter. 
Pressure    of  steam,    average 

150  lbs. 
Steepest  gradient,  1  in  74. 
Sharpest  corves,  If  chains. 

On  sharpest  curves  and  steepest  gradi- 
ents, with  engine  in  full  gear,  average 
speed  14^  miles,  exclusive  of  time  lost  in 
stopping  and  starting.  Length  of  train, 
854  ft 

Generally  observed  that,  even  on  curves 
of  1|  chains  radius  and  at  maximum  speed, 
there  was  very  little  perceptible  oscil- 
lation or  movement  on-  the  engine,  or  in 
the  carriages,  and  by  no  means  such  as  is 
usually  felt,  even  on  comparatively  easy 
curves  on  ordinary  railways,  and  less  at 
high  speed  than  at  low  speed.  The  super- 
elevation of  the  outer  rail  on  the  sharpest 
curves  was  8  in. 

February  12. — Experiments  with  "Little 


Wonder,"  19^  tons ;  "Welsh  Pony,"  10 
tons;  "Mountaineer,"  8  tons,  to'  test 
steadiness  of  running  on  Frath  Mawr 
Embankment. 

On  the  "Welsh  Pony"  and  "Moun- 
taineer" strong  vertical  oscillation  with 
less  lateral  oscUlation. 

On  the  "Little  Wonder,  when  riding 
on  the  footplates,  no  perceptible  vertical 
or  lateral  oscillation,  but  a  smooth  float- 
ing movement  when  riding  on  the  bogie 
frames,  slight  lateral  osciUation,  but  less 
than  on  the  other  engines. 

The  oscillation  of  the  Fairlie  engine  be- 
ing confined  to  the  bogie,  the  influence  of 
impact  on  the  rails  from  the  flanges  of  the 
wheel  was  far  less  than  in  the  case  of  the 
"Pony"  or  "Mountaineer,"  the  whole 
weight  of  these  engines  being  brought  to 
bear  in  the  course  of  their  oscillations 
upon  the  rails. 

In  all  the  above  cases  the  speed  was 
confined  to  10  or  12  miles  an  hour  on  a 
straight  line  on  a  gradient  of  1  in  1,200, 
and  the  hne  was  laid  with  rails  weighing 
only  30  lbs.  to  the  yard,  not  fished  at  the 
joints. 

The  "Welsh  Pony"  engine,  weighing 
10  tons,  with  cylinders  82  in.  diameter,  by 
12  in.  stroke,  and  with  wheels  2  in.  diam- 
eter, took  50  wagons  loaded  with  slate 
from  Portmadoc  to  the  engine  house,  and 
stopped  on  a  gradient  of  1  in  85,  unable 
to  proceed  further  with  160  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch  of  pressure: 

torn,   cwt.    qra. 

Weight  of  50  wagons  loaded 123    10      0 

Passengers 3    10      0 


Engine. 


127      0      0 
10      0      0 


137  0  0 
The  "  Welsh  Pony  "  then  took  25 

wagons  weighing. 59  7  8 

Passengers 3  10  0 

62  17  a 

Engine 10  0  0 


72    17      9 
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and  mounted  1  in  85  with  140  lbs.  pres- 
sure of  steam  in  starting,  and  130  lbs.  af- 
ter running  about  J  of  a  mile,  when  she 
was  stopped  to  return. 

The  same  engine  then  tried  with  30  wag- 
ons could  not  start  on  a  gradient  of  1  in  85, 
but  the  engine  wheels  did  not  revolve 
there ;  there  was,  therefore,  no  want  of 
adhesion.  The  load  having  been  reduced 
to 

toQB.  cwt.    qrs. 

26  wagons  weighing 62      6      0 

Passengers. 1    10      0 

63    16      0 
Engine 10      0      0 

73    16      0 

with  an  average  pressure  of  150  lbs  to  the 
square  inch,  the  "Pony"  took  them  up  1 
in  85  for  a  ^  of  a  mile  at  5  miles  an  hour, 
until  she  was  purposely  stopped. 

The  "Little  TV^onder"  left  Portmadoc 
the  same  afternoon  with  72  loaded  wagons 
weighing 

tODB.    cwt  qra. 

Slate  tracks 138    17  2 

Empty  wagons 43    13  0 

i   Passengers. 4      0  0 

186    10      2 
Engine. 19    10      0 

206      0      2 

Started  with  165  lbs.  of  steam  pressure  and 
ran  to  the  engine-house,  and  up  the  above 
gradient  of  1  in  85,  and  was  purposely 
stopped  with  steam  at  125  lbs.,  and  a  low 
fire.  Through  the  misapprehension  of  the 
engine  driver,  she  was  then  backed  down 
to  the  locality  from  which  the  "  Pony  "  had 
started  with  26  wagons,  and  the  fire  hav- 
ing been  made  up  and  steam  raised  to  170 
Iba,  she  started  freely,  occasionally  slip- 

Eing,  attained  to  a  speed  of  5  miles  an 
our  with  the  72  wagons,  and  after  run- 
ning about  j^  of  a  mile  she  was  increasing 
speed  on  a  gradient  of  1  in  100,  when  she 
was  purposely  stopped  with  steam  pres- 
sure of  170  lbs.  to  the  inch. 

In  the  above  experiments  the  shorter 
trains  were  standing  when  they  were 
started  or  attempted  to  start,  partly  on  a 
curve  of  4^  chains,  and  in  the  last  experi- 
ment with  the  "Little  Wonder,"  the  train 
having  been  longer,  it  stood  partly  on  a 
curve  of  4^  chains  radius,  and  partly  on  a 
reverse  ciirve  8  chains  radius.  The  length 
of  this  train  was  648  ft 

The  weather  was  fine,  with  a  strong 
cold  wind  blowing  against  the  trains^  and 


the  rails  were  in  a  remarkably  good  state 
for  adhesion. 

The  slate  wagons  had  no  springs;  the 
diameter  of  their  wheels  was  1  ft.  6  in.^ 
and  that  of  the  journals  was  1^  in. 

The  above  report  was  signed  by  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  Count  Alexis  Bobrin- 
skoy,  President  of  the  Russian  Commis- 
sion; Lieutenant-General  Sir  Wm.  Baker, 
R  E.,  K.  C.  B. ;  W.  T.  Thornton,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  of  Public  "Works  De- 
partment, India;  Juland  Dan  vers.  Official 
Director  of  Indian  Railways;  and  Captain 
H.  W.  Tyler,  Board  of  Trade. 

SECOND  SEBIES  OF  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE 
FAIRLIE  ENGINE  ON  THE  1  FT.  11^  IN. 
GAUGE. 

The  BesuU  of  an  Earperiment  on  the  Fes- 
tiniog  BaHimy,  on  the  l&h  of  February, 
1870,  vnth  the  ''Little  Wmder"  (Fairlie 
Engine), 

DESCBIPnON  07  LOAD. 

lonfl.  cwt.  qra* 

22  wagons  of  coal 64  18  0 

21  -wagons  of  slates 49  3  1 

2  bogie  timber  trucks  [carrying 

timber  in  length  42  ft] 4  18  2 

Passengers' weight 112 

2  empty  tmcks  between  timber 

bogies 1  4  1 

1  workmen's  carriage. 0  12  0 

Engine 19  10  0 

Total 141        7      2 

Length  of  train  with  engine. 407  ft 

The  whole  distance  to  be  mn  over  from 
Portmadoc  to  Dinas,  13^  miles,  having  a 
total  rise  from  sea  level  of  703  ft.,  with 
maximum  gradient  of  1  in  74,  and  average 
gradient  of  1  in  92  for  12^  miles,  the 
Traethmaur  Embankment  and  Portma- 
doc of  1  mile  in  length  being  practically 
leveL     The  maximum  carves,  1|  chains. 

Average  curves  being  6.7  and  8  chains. 
The  whole  of  the  line  being  composed  of 
a  succession  of  curves  with  the  exception 
of  the  before-named  embankment,  and 
three  or  four  other  short  portions. 

The  train  started  from  Portmadoc  at 
5.41  p.  K.  At  Penrhyn  Station,  5.58  p.  m., 
without  stopping  there. 

Arrived  at  Hafod  Llyn  Station  at  6.18 
p.  M.,  where  it  stopped  8J  minutes. 

Started  at  6.26^  p.  m.,  arrived  at  Ddu- 
allt  Station  (watering  place)  at  6.40  p.  m., 
stopped  15  minutes  on  account  of  water 
being  frozen,  the  tank  could  not  be  filled 
in  the  usual  time. 

The  train  reached  the  long  tunnel  at  7.2 
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p.  M.,  through  which  it  passed  in  2  min. 
10  sec.  (length  of  tunnel  730  yards).  Ran 
up  to  Tanygrissian  Station,  at  which  it 
arrived  at  7.9  p.  m.,  passed  it  slowly  with- 
out stopping,  arriving  at  Dinas  at  7.15 
p.  M.,  having  made  the  entire  journey 
in  1  hour,  34  min.,  including  stoppages, 
or  exclusive  of  stoppages,  1  hour  lOJ 
min. 

Maximxim  speed 15  miles  an  hour. 

Average  speed Hi  **         *• 

The  engine  during  the  journey  from 
Portmadoc  to  Hafod  Llyn  without  slip- 
ping. 

On  starting  from  Hafod  Llyn  Station,  a 
slight  slipping  occurred  (the  train  being 
on  a  curve  of  4  chains,  with  an  inclination 
of  1  in  110),  the  rails  being  wet  and 
greasy. 

Slight  slipping  on  starting  from  the 
watering  place  at  Dduallt. 

The  engine  sUpped  three  times  in  pass- 
ing through  the  tunnel,  the  rails  being 
wet  throughout. 

Considerable  slipping  took  place  at  the 
junction  of  branch  line,  this  place  being 
always  wet  and  greasy,  owing  to  the  slate 
trains  waiting  for  the  down  passenger 
train. 

The  pressure  of  steam  ranged  from  160 
to  180  lbs.,  at  which  latter  pressure  the 
train  started,  the  pressure  being  on  one 
occasion  only  145  lbs.,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  average  pressure  175  lbs. 

The  entire  journey  was  run  throughout 
by  the  engine  in  "  two-thirds  gear." 

There  was  a  head  wind  during  the 
whole  of  the  journey,  such  being  very 
strong  in  some  parts  of  the  line  against 
the  train. 

Signed  by  Livingston  Thompson,  C.  E. 
Spooner,  Count  Alexis  Bobrinskoy,  T. 
Eocheberg,  Professor  Salof t,  R.  Vandesen, 
J.  Sementschinoflf. 

Third  Serif^H  of  Experiments  with  the  Fairlie 
Engine  on  the  \  ft,  1 1  ^  in,  gauge,  under 
the  Superintendence  of  the  President  and 
Engineer  of  the  La  Vendee  BaUxvay  of 
France. 

Started  with  a  train  of  140  empty  slate 
wagons  and  7  loaded  coal  wagons  ;  gross 
load,  100  tons  16  cwt.  2  qrs.;  length  of 
train,  1,323  ft. ;  maximum  speed,  16^  miles; 
average  12  J  miles. 

And  on  the  return  journey,  the  speed 
attained  was  30  miles  an  hour  over  many 


portions  of  the  road,  the  minimnm  being 
25  miles. 

THE  FAIRLIE  ENGINE  ON  THE  4  FT.  8^  IN.  GAUOB. 

Experiments  on  the  lith  and  15th  February, 
1870,  with  the  "Progress"  Locomotive 
Engine. 

The  "Progress"  is  a  double  bogie  en- 
gine with  a  four-wheeled  bogie  under  each 
end.  The  cylinders  are  15  in.  diameter, 
by  a  stroke  of  22  in.  The  wheels  are  4  ft. 
6  in.  diameter,  and  are  coupled  together 
in  both  bogie  frames,  so  that  aU  the  wheels 
of  the  engine  are  driving.  The  wheel 
base  is  22  ft.  The  grate  area  is  19^  ft. 
The  heating  surface  is,  in  the  firebox,  92 
ft.,  and  in  the  tubes,  1,901  ft.,  making  a 
total  of  1,993  ft.  The  diameter  of  the 
boiler  is  4  ft  2  in.,  and  the  tubes  are  388 
in  number,  and  2  in.  in  diameter,  outside 
measurement.  The  total  length  of  the 
boiler  is  24  ft.  from  tube  plate  to  tube 
plate  of  the  two  smoke  boxes  respectively. 
The  length  of  the  tubes  is  9  ft  10  in.  The 
total  weight  in  working  order,  when  the 
engine  is  fully  equipped,  is  54  tons,  inclu- 
ding 1  ton  15  cwt.  of  coal  and  2,000  gal- 
lons of  water.  The  engine  is  fitted  with 
the  steam  brake  of  M.  LeChatelier,  and 
with  an  ordinary  brake  applied  to  all  the 
wheels.  The  extreme  length  from  buffer 
to  buffer  is  32  ft. 

On  the  14th  February  the  "Progress" 
left  the  Three  Cocks  Junction  of  the  Mid- 
Wales  Railway  with  39  loaded  wagons  and 
3  brake  vans,  and  about  50  passengers 
and  workmen,  making  a  total  weight,  ex- 
clusive of  engine,  of  472  tons  6  cwt.  2  qrs. 
It  measured  710  ft  in  length,  besides  the 
engine.  It  started  from  the  Three  Cocks 
at  3.6  p.  M.  with  130  lbs.  of  steam,  as  indi- 
cated by  a  Bourdons  gauge.  She  pro- 
ceeded freely  from  a  gradient  of  1  in  2,215. 
She  passed  two  rising  gradients  of  1  in  75, 
the  latter  29  chains  long,  and  with  the 
above  pressure,  but  she  slipped  twice  on  a 
third  gradient  of  1  in  75,  34  chains  long, 
and  on  reverse  curves.  After  passing  that 
gradient  without  difi&culty,  and  a  gradient 
1  in  162,  she  came  to  a  stand  within  50 
yards  of  the  summit  of  a  gradient  of  1  in 
90,  21  chains  long.  The  steam  pressure 
was  then  120  lbs.  to  the  square  in  en.  The 
water  having  fallen  to  near  the  bottom  of 
the  gauge  glass,  Mr.  Fairlie,  who  was  dri- 
ving the  engine,  and  was  unacquainted 
with  the  gradients,  applied  both  injectors 
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about  30  chains  from  the  point  where 
the  engine  pulled  up  at  3.35  p.  m.  The 
total  distance  run  was  6^  miles  in  29 
minutes. 

.  There  was  a  strong  wind  blowing  across 
the  train,  with  hoar  frost,  and  the  rails 
were  in  excellent  condition.  The  axle- 
boxes  of  the  wagons  had  been  greased  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  engine  was  una- 
ble to  start  the  train  after  it  stopped, 
though  the  pressure  had  been  increased  to 
150  lbs. 

On  the  15th  of  February  the  "  Prog- 
ress'' left  the  Three  Cocks  at  10  hours 
47  min.  30  sec,  with  140  lbs.  of  pres- 
sure, and  with  a  load  of  40  wagons, 
and  2  vans,  and  about  thirty  passengers. 
The  train  was  720  ft  exclusive  of  the  en- 
gine, and  weighed  altogether  475  tons  16 
cwt.  2  qrs. 

She  proceeded  freely  to  the  water  tank, 
8  miles  from  the  Three  Cocks,  and  stopped 
there  at  11  hours  0  min.  30  sec.,  with  115 
lbs.  of  pressure.  But  the  tank  having 
been  partly  frozen,  no  additional  water 
could  be  obtained  by  the  trough.  She 
started  again  at  11  hours  6  min.  and  30 
sec.,  with  125  lbs.  pressure,  and  went 
straight  forward  to  Builth,  passing  Er- 
wood,  7  miles  from  the  Tluree  Cocks,  at 
11.27  P.  M.  She  reached  Builth,  14  miles 
from  the  Three  Cocks,  at  11  hours  50  min. 
30  sec.,  with  100  lbs.  of  pressure,  it  being 
level  for  the  last  mile  to  Builth  the  engine 
fire  was  lowered  and  the  boiler  pumped 
full  of  water.  She  did  not  stop  between 
Three  Cocks  and  Builth.  She  passed 
the  point  at  which  she  had  stopped  on 
the  previous  day,  at  8  miles  an  hour, 
and  with  a  pressure  of  140  lbs.  to  the 


inch.  The  engine  on  this  day  was  driven 
by  Edward  Williams,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Greenhow,  the  locomo- 
tive superintendent  of  the  Mid-Wales 
Railway. 

On  the  15th  February  the  "  Progress  " 
left  Tall-y-llyn  at  2  hours  51  min.  30  sec, 
with  13  loaded  wagons  and  2  brake-vans, 
and  with  a  steam  pressure  of  125  lbs. 
After  running  for  three  miles  for  the  most 
part  a  descending  gradient  of  1  in  40,  she 
was  brought  to  a  stand  at  Taly-bont  Sta- 
tion, where  her  tanks  were  filled.  She 
started  from  Taly-bont  at  3  hours  13  min. 
with  a  pressure  of  140  lbs.,  and  ascending 
a  gradient  of  1  in  35  for  half  a  mile.  She 
then  mounted  a  gradient  of  1  in  38  for 
6|  miles,  and  passed  the  summit  of  that 
gradient  at  4  nours  16  min.  15  sec,  with 
120  lbs.  of  pressure,  she  passed  through 
the  tunnel  660  yards  long  as  a  rising  gra- 
dient of  1  in  68  in  2  min.  15  sec,  and  was 
stopped  at  the  Torpantau  Station  at  4 
hours  18  min.  30  sec,  the  pressure  con- 
tinuing the  same.  This  portion  of  the 
line  contained  curves  of  12.16  and  20 
chains  radius,  as  the  rising  gradient  of  1 
in  38,  the  train  having  sometimes  been 
passing  over  reverse  curves. 

The  water  gauge  burst  at  4|  miles  from 
Taly-bont,  and  the  engine  driver,  Edward 
Roberts  (who  was  acting  under  the  super- 
intendence of  William  Barker),  was  with- 
out any  means  of  ascertaining  the  state  of 
the  water  in  the  boiler,  inasmuch  as  there 
were  no  steam  cocks  on  the  boiler.  The 
engine  did  not  sUp  at  all  on  the  15th.  The 
weather  was  fine  and  dry  as  on  the  14th, 
but  with  more  sunshine  and  rather  less 
wind. 


MATERIALS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  IN  EUROPE. 


We  abstract  from  Commissioner  Blake's 
Report,'*'  the  following  statements  regard- 
ing the  materials  used  in  engineering 
structures  in  middle  and  western  Eu- 
rope: 

Among  the  hard  stones  worked  in 
France  are  the  syenites,  granites,  and 
porphyries  of  the  Vosges,  the  green 
melaphyre  of  Toumay,  the  granites  and 
protogines   of   Mont   Blanc.      The    jas- 


•"OtH  Engineering  and  Pnblic  Worku,"  by  WUliam  P. 
BUke,  Gummlseioner  of  the  State  of  California. 


pers  of  St.  Gervais,  near  Mont  Blanc, 
are  attracting  much  attention  for  their 
beauty  and  novelty.  The  quantity  is 
supposed  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  blocks 
of  large  size  are  obtained.  The  rock  is 
believed  to  result  from  the  metamor- 
phism  of  a  bed  of  sandstone  of  the 
Triassic  period. 

It  is  banded  and  brecciform  in  struc- 
ture, and  presents  a  great  variety  of 
colors  most  capriciouly  mingled,  the  most 
conspicuous  being  blood  red,  rose,  and 
green.    It  is  traversed  by  veins  of  white 
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quartz.  These  beautiful  jaspers  were 
represented  at  the  Exposition  by  two 
splendid  columns  at  the  entrance  of 
the  glass-house  for  the  equatorial  plants. 
Similar  columns  have  been  placed  in 
the  new  Opera  House.  The  cost  of  the 
stone  is  1,500  francs  the  cubic  metre 
at  the  quarry,  and  200  francs  delivered 
in  Paris,  but  it  is  supposed  that  when 
the  quarry  is  fully  opened  the  price  will 
be  reduced. 

Of  marbles  France  has  a  bountiful  sup- 
ply. They  are  obtained  chiefly  in  the 
Vosges,  the  Alps,  and  Pyrenees,  and  from 
Boulogne  and  the  Jura.  Quarries  at  the 
last-named  locality  are  regularly  worked 
on  a  large  scale,  and  blocks  are  furnished 
at  low  prices. 

The  French  section  contained  a  great 
many  beautiful  marble  columns  designed 
for  the  new  Opera  House.  The  marbles 
came  from  the  quarries  of  Sarrancolin 
(Hautes-Pyrenees),  St.  Beat  (Haute-Gar- 
onne).  Felines  (Herault),  St.  Antonin 
(Bouches-du  Rhone),  Porcieux  (Var), 
Jeumont  (Nord). 

According  to  the  French  customs  re- 
turns, the  exportation  of  French  marble, 
which  was  valued  at  only  350,405  francs 
in  1855,  constantly  increased  until  the 
value  had  reached  1,140,279  francs  in 
1866.  The  importation  of  marble  has 
also  increased  regularly  during  the  same 
time,  being  valued  at  1,038,271  francs  in 
1855,  and  at  2,357,115  francs  in  1866. 
The  disposition  to  use  marble  in  construc- 
tion is  increasing  in  France. 

The  following  figures  show  the  prices 
in  francs  per  cubic  metre  of  the  marble 
most  in  use  in  France  during  1867. 
These  figures  and  the  preceding  rela- 
ting to  the  marble  industry  of  France 
are  compiled  from  the  Report  of  Prof. 
Delesse  : 

Sarrancolin 1,012 

Campan  melange  and  Campan  Tert •  1,232 

Ro86  clair 792 

Griotte  d  Italie 1,012 

Griotte  <Bil  de  perdrix 1,117 

Langiiedoc 792 

Br^che  Imperiale 682 

Vert  de  Maurin  (serpentine) 1,122 

Brocatello  jaune,  violette  ou  jaune  fleurie  .  847 

Sarrancolin  de  Touest 572 

Henriette 627 

Noir  iran9ai8e 374 

The  display  of  marbles  from  Italy  was 
peculiarly  fine,  remarkable  alike  for  the 
beauty  of  the  material  and  for  the  liber- 


ality and  taste  displayed  in  the  selection 
of  the  specimens.  They  were  in  blocks 
a  foot  square  and  beautifully  polished. 
The  institute  Technico  de  Firenze  also 
sent  a  splendid  series  of  specimens  of  all 
varieties  of  the  Italian  building  stones, 
among  them  a  series  of  sixty  polished 
blocks  of  serpentine  of  as  many  different 
shades  and  colors. 

From  Algeria  there  was  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  some  400  specimens,  in  cubes 
measuring  6  inches  on  a  side,  of  the 
building  stones  of  that  country.  These 
were  collected  by  the  "  Service  du 
genie  militaire,  des  ponts  et  chaussees." 
The  series  contained  a  great  variety  of 
marbles,  among  them  the  beautiful  light- 
colored  "onyx  marble,"  so-called,  now 
much  prized  and  used  for  interior  decora- 
tion in  France. 

Belgium  is  extremely  rich  in  marble 
of  various  colors,  particularly  the  much 
esteemed  black  marbles.  They  are  ob- 
tained  in  the  provinces  of  Namur,  Liege, 
and  of  Hainaut.  Of  the  black  mar- 
bles, those  of  Denee  and  of  Fumaux 
are  much  exported  to  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  The  fine  black  marble  of 
Golzinnes  is  nearly  all  sent  to  Paris. 
The  black  marble  from  the  quarries  of 
Peruwelz  and  of  Basfecles  (Hainaut)  is 
very  solid,  and  is  exported  in  considera- 
ble quantities  to  all  parts  of  Europe  and 
to  America. 

There  are  90  marble  quarries  in  the 
province  of  Namur ;  they  employ  nearly 
806  men,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duction is  estimated  at  860,000  franca 
The  quarries  of  Wellin  yield  nearly  400 
cubic  metres  of  marble  annually,  of  a 
value  of  40,000  francs.  It  is  estimated 
that  not  less  than  3,000,000  francs  of 
capital  is  invested  in  the  marble  industry 
of  the  province  of  Namur  alone. 

But  Belgium  is  rich  in  quarries  of  all 
kinds  of  building  stone  ;  not  only  mar- 
bles, but  granite,  paving  stones,  sandstone 
and  slates. 

The  marbles  of  Algeria  were  well  rep- 
resented at  the  Exposition,  particularly 
the  "  marble  onyx"  from  quarries  worked 
fonnerly  by  the  Romans.  It  is  beauti- 
fully veined  in  parallel  layers  like  onyx, 
and  appears  to  be  of  stalagmitic  ori- 
gin. It  resembles  the  Mexican  stalag- 
mitic marble.  Fine  specimens  of  onyx 
marble  were  shown  also  in  the  Russian 
section. 
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From  Scotland  and  from  Cornwall 
there  were  several  very  finely  wrought 
specimens  of  granite,  and  from  Sweden 
a  fine  display  of  the  porphyry  of  Elf- 
dalen.  In  the  Bavarian  section  there 
were  two  fine  vases  of  a  green  dioritic 
porphyry. 

The  following  table  shows  the  weight 
in  kilogrammes,  per  cubic  metre,  of  some 
of  the  various  stones  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  Grand  Opera  House 
of  Paris,  and  the  pressure  per  square 
centimetre  which  each  will  sustain  before 
crushing. 

Weight  and  strength  of  some  of  the  xxirieties  of  stones 
used  in  tke  construcHon  of  the  Oramd  Opera  House, 


PMcriptios  of  Stone  and  Locality. 


Jaeper  of  Monnt  Blanc,    St 
Geirais 

Brown     granitoid     porphyry 
Bazoches 

Green  porphjrry  (melaphyre) . 

Bed  granitoid   porphyry,  An- 
ton   

Porphyroidal  granite,  St  Mar- 
tin da  Pay 

Micaceons  granite,  Lormes  . . 

Bed  syenite,  Servance 

Syenite  ("lenille-morte'*),  Ser 
▼ance , 

Porphyroidal     granite,     Ser- 
yance 

Marble  (**8angain")    &kmp- 
ans,  Josa 

Marble  (violac6) 

Pierre  de  Damparis,  Jnra  .... 

Pierre    de  I'Echaillon,   Gom- 
mnne  de  Bivi^re 

White  Echaillon,  St  Qnentin 

Yellow  Echaillon,  Lignet 

Bese-colored  Echaillon 

Pierre  de  Anstrade,  Yonne. . . 

Soft  Blone,  Yonne 

Pierre  de  Bavi^res 

Grte  bizarr6,  Latzelboarg  . . . 


Weight. 


2,716 

2,585 
2,855 

2,585 

2,5fi7 
2,694 
2,651 

2,683 

2,643 

2,637 
2,663 
2,683 

2,726 
2,529 
2,686 
2,472 
2,261 
2,161 
2,167 
2,130 


Crashing 
Weight. 


1,839 

1,487 
1,111 

1,080 

1,077 

1,077 

901 

867 

716 

1,076 
994 
898 

852 
781 
777 
606 
3(55 
369 
377 
215 


OEMSNTS  AND  ABTDTOIAL  STOICES. 

Cements  were  exhibited  in  great  yarieiy 
from  France  and  Belgium,  not  only  in  the 
crude  and  commercial  si^te,  but  worked 
up  into  various  objects  and  moulded  into 
blocks  of  a  form  suited  for  testing  bj 
pressure  and  weighting. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  displays 
was  made  by  the  French  Cement  Com- 
pany of  Bonlogne-sur-Mer,  which  receiyed 
a  gold  medaL    An  apparatus  for  testing 
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the  strength  of  cements  was  included  in 
their  exhibition.  Blocks  of  the  hardened 
cement,  about  8  inches  long  and  shaped 
like  a  stout  letter  I,  were  placed  between 
strong  iron  clamps,  and  made  to  form  a 
hnk  in  the  chain  by  which  a  heavy  plat- 
form was  suspended.  Upon  this  platform 
below,  heavT  weights  were  piled  nearly  to 
the  limit  of  the  strength  of  the  slender 
neck  of  the  cement  block.  One  of  these 
blocks,  formed  of  4  volumes  of  sand  and 
1  of  cement,  and  li  in.  square,  sustained 
a  strain  of  900  kiiogrammea  Another 
one,  four  inches  square,  composed  of  2 
volumes  of  sand  and  1  volume  of  ce- 
ment, sustained  a  weight  of  1,200  kilo- 
grammes. The  sand  used  in  these  ex- 
perimental blocks  was  very  coarse,  nearly 
as  large  as  beans  or  peas.  Another 
method  of  showing  the  strength  of  their 
cement  was  by  building  a  coluijin  of  brick- 
work about  six  feet  long,  extending  hori- 
zontally like  an  arm,  and  supported  at 
one  end  only. 

This  cement  is  artificially  prepared  by 
mixing  intimately  and  with  great  care 
79J  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  in 
powder,  with  20J  of  clay,  and  then  burn- 
ing at  a  high  temperature.  There  are 
now  many  establishments  in  France,  Prus- 
sia, Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  where 
enormous  quantities  of  excellent  cement 
are  manufactured.  In  one  of  the  estab- 
lishments recently  started  in  France,  at 
Pouilly,  the  method  consists  in  crushing 
together  two  kinds  of  argillaceous  hme- 
stone  from  the  Lias  ;  one  containing  43.5 
per  cent  of  lime,  the  other  a  belemnitic 
limestone,  which  contains  48  per  cent  of 
lime.  The  first  gives  the  cement  known 
as  the  Pouilly,  and  the  intimate  mixture 
of  the  two  gives  a  cement  with  the  com- 
position of  the  Portland  cement  An 
analysis  of  this  cement  gives  the  follow- 
ing result : 


Lime 

SiUca 

Alamina 

Oxide  of  Iron 

Water  and  carbonic  aoid 


62.0a 

23.00 

8.50 

6.50 

1.00 


Sulphate  of  liine traoeew 

M.  Delesse  gives  the  results  of  some  re* 
cent  analyses  of  Portland  cement  by  Dr. 
Zuirek,  of  Berlin,  as  follows  :  three  sam- 
ples came  from  the  principal  works  for 
the  manufacture  in  England,  and  the 
fourth  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Brothers  If enkow  at  Schwerin  : 
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Jnalmu  q</our  tampUs  tf  PorHani  cemtid. 

Robbu. 

Wblhifro. 

x.^^™. 

ii«k™. 

22.7* 
7.74 
3.70 

66.68 
0  67 
O.Iti 
O.IS 
1.66 
3.50 
0.50 
1.90 

»2.06 

23,69 
643 
403 

57  87 
065 
0.71 
0.36 
2.67 
0.84 
0.77 
2.23 

93.66 
6.61 

33.30 
3.31 
9.75 

68.17 
0.91 
0.41 
0.17 
1.17 
1.34 
1.06 
1.47 

96.03 
6.03 

34.011 
6.73 
a. 39 

63.77 
0.96 
0.4> 
0.33 
0.34 
0.67 
0.93 
0.27 

pXT':;::::::;:;::::::::: 
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tlis  Vicat  cement  ia  mucti  more  used 
in  Frauca  now  thAn  formerly.  It  is 
manufactured  on  a  l&rge  scide  by  Mr. 
Josepli  Vicat,  a  graduate  of  the  £cole 
Foly technique,  and  the  sou  of  the  cele- 
brated engineer.  He  forms  a  paste  with 
clay  and  slaked  lime  in  powder.  This  is 
made  into  loaves,  which  soon  set  and 
harden  so  that  they  are  not  injured  by  ' 
the  weather,  and  do  not  require  housing  ' 
or  artificial  drying,  as  is  the  case  when  j 
unbumed  materioJs  are  used.  These  I 
loaves  are  then  burned.  This  is  substan-  j 
tially  the  process  invented  by  his  father. 
M.  Delesae  observes  of  the  qualities  of  this 
cement,  that  it  is  homogeneous,  the  ele-  i 
ments  being  in  perfect  combination  ;  the  I 
<^y  ia  changed  into  silicate,  which  is 
completely  decomposed  withont  residue  i 
in  a  dilute  acid.  The  setting  is  slow  and  i 
does  not  commence  for  several  hours  after 
the  mixing  as  mortar.  The  weight  of 
this  cement  pulverized,  but  not  compacted 
by  ramming,  varies  from  1,300  to  1,400 
kilogrammes  to  the  cubic  metre. 

Some  interesting  applications  of  this 
cement  were  shown.  It  is  used  for  mak- 
ing artificial  breccias  by  mixing  it  with 
bagments  of  marble  of  various  colors, 
moulding  it  into  the  desired  form,  and 
then  by  grinding  and  polishing  the  sur- 
face a  beaatifm  mosaic  is  produced. 
Blocks  so  made  may  be  sawed  mto  slabs 
and  polished  like  marble.  They  are  hard 
and  non-absorbent  of  moisture,  and  are 
said  to  be  suitable  for  exterior  decora- 
tion. 

Among  the  hydraulic  limes,  that  of 
Theil,  Ard^che,  continues  to  hold  its  high 
rank.  The  limestone  beds  from  which  it 
is  obtained  are  highly  fossiliferous,  and 
are  over  300  feet  Uiick.     Simple  burning 


is  all  ttiat  is  required  to  produce  the  ce> 
ment.  An  estabhshment  for  its  manu&C- 
ture  at  Lafarge  has  34  furnaces  and  Pro- 
duces 340  tons  of  sifted  lime  daily.  The 
price  is  15  francs  per  ton,  and  it  weighs 
700  kilogrammes  per  cubic  metre.  It  is 
particularly  valuable  for  marine  construc- 
tions, and  can  be  wetted  with  either  fresh 
or  salt  water.  It  was  used  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  artificial  blocks  sunk  to  form 
the  breakwater  piers  at  Port  Said. 

The  agglomerated  beton  of  M.  Coignet 
was  most  fuUy  represented  at  the  Expo- 
sition, and  was  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  reservoirs  and  for  the  foundations 
of  the  outer  gallery.  For  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  this  material,  its  preparation  and 
uses,  reference  is  made  to  the  special 
report  by  Mr.  Leonard  F.  Beckwith. 
Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the 
publication  by  M.  Coignet,*  and  by  M. 
ClaudeLt 

OXVGHLOBIDE  OF  KAONESnill  CEVSNT. 

By  mixing  magnesia  with  oxychloride 
of  magnesium  a  cement  is  formed  analo- 
gous to  that  made  with  zinc  oxide  and 
the  oxychloride  of  zinc.  Both  of  theee 
cements  are  the  invention  of  Mr.  SoreL 
The  hardness  of  the  cement  varies  with 
the  density  of  the  chloride  solution.  An 
I  increased  hardness  is  given  by  saturating 
I  the  chloride  of  magnesium  with  chloride 
I  of  barium  or  with  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
I  The  addition  of  1  pui  of  quicklime,  or 
2  parts  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  in  100 
1  of  the  chloride  at  25  deg.  Baume,  aug- 
I  ments  the  hydraulic  properties. 

■Emploldta  bMoni  •ataiairfa,  (Ic,  pu- Fnnaula  ColBMt. 
P«r«,  IWi 
I     t  rrnlqa*  d*  I'art  da  oooflnln.     Pula,  Itt). 
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FEBBUGINOUS   CEMENT. 

M.  Alfred  Chenot  proposes  to  form  a 
ferruginous  cement  by  mixing  iron  in  a 
state  of  extreme  subdivision  with  sand. 
A  cement  so  formed  has  long  been  known 
and  used  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  United 
Statea  M.  Chenot  proposes  to  manufac- 
ture the  iron  in  a  state  of  sponge  and 
upon  a  large  scale,  by  reducing  iron  ore, 
mixed  with  carbon,  in  a  close  furnace. 

RANSOME  ABTIIFICIAL   STONE. 

This  remarkable  compound  is  adapted 
not  only  to  interior,  but  to  exterior  con- 
struction, and  rivals  the  natural  sand- 
stones in  hardness  and  durability. 

It  is  formed  by  mixing  sand  with  solu- 
ble silicate  of  soda,  and,  when  moulded 
into  the  desired  form,  treating  the  mass 
with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium.  A 
double  decomposition  takes  place,  hydro- 
silicate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  binds  the 
grains  of  sand  strongly  together.  For  a 
full  description  of  this  artificial  stone  and 
its  applications,  reference  is  made  to  the 
report  by  Commissioner  Barnard  upon 
the  Industrial  Arts. 

ZINO   FOB   CONSTRUCTION. 

Zinc  in  its  various  forms  of  sheets,  wire, 
nails,  and  stamped  ornaments,  appears  to 
be  much  more  used  in  construction  in 
Europe  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
display  by  the  Yieille-Montagne  Com- 
pany, and  the  Silesian  Zinc  Company  of 
Breslau,  was  very  extensive.  Some  of  the 
advantages  claimed  for  this  material  over 
other  materials  for  roofing  are  its  light- 
ness, tenacity,  and  cheapness  compared 
with  lead,  slates,  or  tiles.  The  YieiUe- 
Montagne  Company  claim  that  the  incli- 
nation of  zinc  roofs  need  not  exceed  Om.l 
per  metre,  while  slate  requires  Om.3,  and 
tile  Om.45. 

For  a  building  12m.50  long  by  6m.80, 
covered  with  No.  14  zinc,  at  80  francs  the 
100  kilogrammes,  the  cost  would  be  : 

Frmncs. 
With  zinc,  1,075.09  francs,  or  per  square 

metre 13 .45 

With  slates,  1,245.97  francs,  or  per  square 

metre 15.60 

With  tiles,  1,745.96  francs,  or  per  square 

metre 21.80 

For  a  shed  63m.00  long,  18m.00  wide, 
with  an  iron  frame,  and  covered  with  No. 
14  corrugated  zinc,  at  80  francs  per  100 
kilogrammes^  the  cost  would  be  : 


FraDCB. 
With  zinc,  18,749  francs,  or  per  square 

metre 16.50 

With  tiles,  22,767  francs,  or  per  square 

metre 20.10 

For  temporary  constructions  they  ad- 
vertise sheets  Nos.  10  and  11,  which 
weigh  3k.45  to  4k.l5  per  square  metre. 
It  does  not  require  painting,  and  the  old 
sheets  may  be  sold  for  35  to  40  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  new. 

The  Silesian  Zinc  Company  manufac- 
ture zinc  sheets  of  all  sizes  and  thick- 
nesses, from  2  ounces  per  square  foot  up- 
ward. The  large  plate  exhibited  is  17  ft. 
long  by  54  ins.  wide,  and  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick.  It  could  have  been 
made  twice  as  long  as  this,  and  with  a 
total  weight  of  4,200  lb&,  if  room  could 
have  been  procured  for  its  installation. 
The.  corrugated  sheets  of  large  curve 
when  laid  lengthwise  are  made  9  ft 
long  and  up  to  40  ins.  in  breadth.  These 
sheets  are  used  chiefly  for  roofing  large 
railway  stations  and  other  large  build- 
ings. The  new  Exchange  at  Berlin  is 
covered  with  zinc  from  this  establish- 
meni 

SOME  papers  on  the  action  of  compressed 
air  have  recently  come  before  the 
French  Academy;  and  on  the  occasion  of 
M.  Delaimay  remarking  on  bolides  and 
aerolites,  General  Morin  observed  that 
artillerists  found  that  in  firing  over  a  level 
near  the  ground,  the  dust  was  raised  right 
and  left  by  the  compressed  air  acted  upon 
by  the  ball.  Ancient  cannoneers,  he  said, 
spoke  of  valleys  as  attracting  baUs,  because 
in  such  situations  the  compressed  air  af- 
forded the  greatest  obstacle  to  their  pas- 
sage. In  firing  along  a  horizontal  wall, 
and  near  it,  balls  deviated,  so  that  if  the 
wall  was  at  the  right,  the  balls  went  to  the 
left,  and  vice  vertscL 


WE  learn  from  "  Cosmos  "  that  in  1866 
the  1,043  gold  mines  belonging  to 
Russia,  produced  through  the  labors  of 
60,000  workmen,  26,660  kiloa  of  pure 
metaL  Siberia  alone  possesses  500  auri- 
ferous sources,  employing  34,000  persons. 
The  Russian  production  of  silver  is  less, 
for  the  various  mines  only  produced 
18,000  kilo&  From  the  7  platinum  mines 
1,712  kilos,  were  extracted.  The  Oural 
mountains  and  other  places  yielded  4,320 
tons  of  excellent  copper. 
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THE  FESTINIOG  RAILWAY. 


Abstract  from  **  Tbe  Eoffineer." 


M(^re  than  four  years  ago  Captain  Ty- 
ler, R.  E.,  gave  to  tne  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  a  very  complete  and  exceeding- 
ly interesting  account  of  the  little  2  ft 
gauge,  single  line  railway,  extending  from 
Portmadoc  to  Festiniog  and  Dinas,  in 
Merionethshire.  Precise  and  circum- 
stantial as  was  this  account,  however, 
none  who  have  not  seen  the  line  itself  can 
possibly  form  an  adequate  notion  of  its 
extraordinary  features.  It  may  seem  easy 
enough  to  imagine  a  2  ft.  gauge,  or  even 
easier  to  see  it  by  laying  down  a  couple  of 
railway  or  other  bars,  or  even  a  couple  of 
light  timber  scantlings  2  ft  apart.  But 
these  bars  or  scantlings  will  not  even  then 
look  like  a  practicable  railway,  and  still 
less  so  if  they  have  not  their  correspond- 
ing concomitants  of  liliputian  earthworks 
— liliputian  in  respect  of  width,  although 
not  necessarily  so  in  respect  of  depth  or 
height.  Look  at  them  how  you  may,  and 
in  tue  light  of  a  strong  imagination,  and 
they  will  appear  but  a  pair  of  bars  tempo- 
rarily divorced  from  a  common  heap. 
You  may  compare  them,  if  you  have  visit- 
ed the  cellars  of  the  great  London  or  Bur- 
ton breweries,  to  the  narrow  lines  of  way 
along  which  casks  of  beer  are  rolled  into 
dark  distance,  and  into  a  highly  carbono- 
acidulous  and  alcoholic  atmosphere  there- 
in. You  may  compare  them  to  the  twin 
sides  of  an  iron  ladder,  "  barring "  the 
rounds.  Yet  the  2  ft  railway  gauge,  or 
rather  the  2  ft.  1  in.  gauge,  may  be  seen 
even  in  London,  and  for  miles  to  the  west, 
out  of  London.  Within  the  7  ft.  gauge  of 
the  Grreat  Western,  a  third  rail  has  been 
laid  down  for  the  4  f fc.  8^  in.  gauge,  and, 
between  Didcot  and  Wolverhampton,  the 
inner  rails  of  the  7  ft  gauge  have  been 
removed,  leaving  the  old  "  six  foot,"  as 
the  intermediate  space  is  termed,  about 
11  ft  wide,  between  the  two  4  ft  8 J  in. 
gauges  ;  the  up  and  down  lines,  from  their 
distance  apart,  appearing  to  belong  rather 
to  competing  companies  than  to  the  same 
company,  and  seeming,  indeed,  to  be  in  ad- 
joining counties,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  sepa- 
rate "  districts."  But  between  Padding- 
ton  and  Didcot  the  inner  rails  of  the  7  ft 
gauge  still  remain,  and  between  them  and 
the  inner  rails  of  the  4  ft.  8J  in.  gauge  is 
a  clear  vddth  of  2  ft  1  in.   It  the  traveller 


can  imagine  a  real  railway,  of  1  in.  less 
width,  he  may  form  some  notion  of  the 
Festiniog  line;  not,  however,  as  an  entire 
railway,  but  in  respect  of  its  gauge  alone. 
And  would  you,  the  passenger,  consent  to 
be  whisked  down  to  Didcot,  at  from  30  to 
40  miles  an  hour,  over  that  remanet  from 
the  7  ft  gauge — that  remanet  of  2  in. — 
we  mean  2  ft  1  in. — gauge  ?  Look  for  a 
little  time  down  that  interminable  per- 
spective, and  the  2  ft.  1  in.  gauge  con- 
verges to  18  in.,  to  12  in.  to  6  in.,  to  noth- 
ing at  alL  Even  the  2  ft.  gauge  at  your 
very  feet  seems,  as  you  look  again  and 
again  at  it,  to  contract  to  20  in.,  or  even 
to  16  in.  You  cannot  quite  believe  it  to 
be  even  2  ft.,  imtil  you  nave  measured  it 
once  more,  and  then  you  wonder  why  it 
was  not  laid  down  to  a  one-foot  gauge, 
which,  you  almost  believe,  might  have 
answered  just  as  well.  Indeed,  you  verge 
upon  the  late  Mr.  Holworthy  Palmer's 
theory  of  no  gauge  at  all — a  single  rail, 
from  which,  in  his  short  railway  near  Po- 
sen,  in  Prussia,  he  suspended  his  car- 
riages, but  upon  which,  laid  on  tbe 
ground,  you  would  suppose  steam  bicycles 
might  be  run,  especially  after  Professor 
Rankiue's  more  than  wonderful  recent  al- 
gebraic analysis  of  how  bicycles  run  at  alL 
It  may  be — we  cannot  prophesy — ^that 
the  velocipedestrian  mania  may  result  at 
last  in  working  heavy  trains  over  a  single 
rail,  and  the  Festiniog  is  certainly  the 
nearest  practicable  approach  yet  made  to 
this  mode  of  working. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  narrowness  of 
the  gauge.  There  are  curves  as  sharp  as 
the  sweep  of  Oxford  Circus — at  any  rate 
of  but  116  ft.  radius  for  short  lengths, 
while  others  are  of  150  ft  to  264  ft  radius 
only.  It  is  true  they  are  parabolic  curves, 
eased  off  from  the  straight  line,  and  only 
gradually  attaining  and  as  gradually  ver- 
ging from  their  minimum  radius.  But 
over  the  extra-narrow  gauge,  and  through 
these  curves,  almost  sharp  enough  to  be 
called  corners,  steam-drawn  passenger 
trains  are  worked  at  a  nominal  regulation 
speed  of  12  miles  an  hour,  but  at  an  ac- 
tual speed  sometimes  exceeding  30  miles 
an  hour,  while  the  engineer  of  the  line 
expresses  himself  equally  ready,  if  the 
Board  of  Trade  will  sanction  it^  to  run  40 
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miles  an  hour !  And  it  is  the  fact  that 
this  line,  having  a  total  length  of  14^ 
miles,  including  branches,  has  been  work- 
ed by  locomotives  for  more  than  six  years 
without  a  single  accident  other  than  what 
might  have  equally  happened  upon  any 
gauge,  viz.,  engines  or  wagons  running  off 
at  points  which  had  been  set  wrong.  The 
successful  working  of  the  line  is  un  fait 
accompli  ^tk  fact  of  6  years'  duration.  So 
narrow  and  so  crooked  a  line  has  no 
business  to  be  worked  at  all ;  you  seem 
to  think  it  cannot  be-never  w^work- 
ed,  but  there  is  the  fact.  It  does  work, 
and,  what  is  more,  it  pays.  The  traffic 
receipts  of  the  little  Festiniog  line,  from 
£30  to  i^O  per  mile  per  week,  exceed 
those  of  the  North  Staffordshire  or  of  the 
Cornwall  Railway,  while  they  are  very  con- 
siderably above  those  of  the  Cambrian 
system  of  railways,  and  are  greatly  more 
than  those  of  most  of  the  Irish  lines. 
And  the  whole  cost,  including  a  mile  of 
breakwater  in  the  Glaslyn  estuary,  half  a 
mile  of  tunnelUng,  and  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted series  of  cutting  in  syenite  rock, 
and  breastwall  embankments,  or,  rather 
rubble  stone  viaducts,  together  with  sta- 
tions, workshops,  7  locomotives,  and  more 
than  1,000  wagons  and  carriages,  has 
been  about  jS6,000  per  mile.  It  is  the 
pecuniary  success  of  the  Festiniog  line, 
which  pays  about  30  per  cent,  upon  its 
original  capital  of  jS36,()()0,  which  makes  it 
doubly  interesting.  Upwards  of  iS50,000 
have  been  expended  upon  improvements, 
and  this,  taken  from  revenue,  has  since  been 
capitalized,  making  a  total  capital  amount 
of,  say,  je86,000,  upon  which  about  12  J 
per  cent  is  now  paid. 

But  it  is  not  ^one  the  gauge,  nor  the 
curves,  nor  the  safe  and  profitable  work- 
ing of  the  line  which  make  it  interesting 
to  the  engineer.  Nor  is  it  even  the  grand 
scenery  which  it  commands  in  the  Msent- 
wrog  Vale.  Festiniog  is  700  ft  above 
Portmadoc,  the  elevation  being  accom- 
plished in  less  than  12  miles,  giving  an 
average  gradient  of  1  in  92,  and  a  maxi- 
mum gradient  of  1  in  80.  The  line  is  cut 
into  and  embanked  upon  the  steep  right 
hand  slope  of  this  valley,  furrowed  as  in 
this  slope  with  the  deep  hollows  of  the 
mountain  watercourses;  and  the  cuttings, 
tunnels,  and  embankments  are  equally 
striking  with  the  permanent  way  itself. 
The  width  between  the  nearly  vertical 
Bides  of  the  cuttings  is  but  about  8  ft) 


allowing  hardly  room  for  driving  a  cab 
through  them  ;  the  two  tunnels — one  of 
60  yards,  and  the  other  730  yards — are 
scarcely  larger  in  cross  sectional  area  than 
the  trains  themselves;  while  the  embank- 
ments, if  we  may  give  them  that  name — 
the  engineer  calls  them  "  breastwalls  " — 
are  almost  invariably  stone  walls  8  ft. 
wide  at  the  top,  with  a  batter  of  1  in  6  on 
each  side.  Some  of  these  breastwalls  are 
50  ft.  or  more  in  height,  and  are  sharply 
curved.  There  are  no  parapets,  and  the 
passenger  carriages  almost  overhang  their 
edges,  presenting  a  fine  opening  for  de- 
struction. An  engineer  from  any  railway 
of  ordinary  gauge,  especially  a  double 
line,  would  look  upon  the  work  of  the 
Festiniog  Railway  as  but  little  more  than 
a  bridle  path,  resembling  some  of  the  nar- 
row ways  in  the  Alpine  passes,  or  in  the 
world-famed  pathway  from  Laguayra  to 
Caraccas  in  Venezuela.  Indeed,  the  na- 
tional duocom  of  Wales,  the  Cambrian 
goat  himself,  would  hardly  find  more  than 
comfortable  footing  along  the  Festiniog 
line.  Sheep  stray  upon  the  line,  and  we 
should  ourselves  have  made  Welsh  mut- 
ton of  a  small  flock  of  them,  last  Saturday, 
had  they  not  considerately  jumped  in  time 
down  a  steepish  embankment. 

As  the  two-feet  gauge  seems  to  grow 
narrower  and  narrower,  the  more  you 
look  at  it,  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  all 
is  that  it  should  be  worked  by  locomotives 
at  all.  Yet  there  are  fine,  although  small 
engines,  seven  in  all,  designed  and  built 
by  Mr.  George  England  and  Mr.  R  F. 
Fairlie,  who,  alone,  were  prepared  to  carry 
out  Mr.  C.  E.  Spooner's  (tiie  engineer's 
and  secretary's)  requisition  to  work  the 
line  by  steam  power.  We  will  not  now 
repeat  the  names  of  some  of  the  very  first 
engineers  of  ten  years  ago,  who,  in  Par- 
liamentary committees,  maintained  that 
no  useful,  if  indeed  a  safe,  application  of 
locomotive  power  could  possibly  be  made 
on  so  narrow  a  gauge.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  no  locomotive  builder,  other  than 
Mr.  George  England,  could  be  found  to 
guarantee  any  useful  performance  of  loco- 
motives upon  such  a  Hne,  and  that,  work- 
ed at  from  160  lbs.  to  200  lbs.  steam, 
his  engines  have  done  very  much  more 
than  he  guaranteed  they  should  do.  These 
engines  are,  in  themselves,  great  curiosi- 
tie&  The  largest  driving  wheels  among 
them  are  but  2  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter,  while 
the  prevailing  size  is  2  ft     These  wheels 
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are  worked,  for  the  most  part,  by  8  in. 
cylinders,  the  pistons  having  12  in.  stroke, 
and  with  160  lbs.  to  200  lbs.  steam  in  the 
little  boilers,  they  can  pull  from  40  to  70 
empty  slate  tracks,  weighing  13  cwt.  each, 
together  with  goods  trucks  and  passenger 
carriages,  up  the  700  ft  rise  in  12  miles, 
at  the  rate  of  as  many  miles  an  hour. 

The  Festiniog  line  affords  an  admirable 
proof  of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
resorting  to  a  small  gauge  when  the  con- 
ditions of  traffic  peimit ;  no  one  in  his 
senses  would,  we  fancy,  abandon  the  wide 
gauge  for  the  narrow  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Ramsbottom  has  laid 
down  a  line  still  narrower  at  Crewe.  This 
little  railway  thoroughly  answers  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended.  It  is 
adapted  to  the  demands  made  upon  it, 
and  it  is  therefore  successful.  In  Norway 
Mr.  Pihl  has  constructed  two  railways — 
one  from  Throndhjein  to  Storen,  and  the 
other  between  Hamar  and  Eleverum.  The 
gauge  is  3  ft  6  in.  The  total  cost  of  the 
Hamar  line — 24^  English  miles  long — 
was  about  iS3,000  a  mile.  This  includes 
an  iron  bridge  900  ft.  long,  3  locomotives, 
6  passenger  carriages,  3  break- vans,  and 
50  goods  wagons,  with  ballast  wagons, 
and  repairing  shops  and  tools,  2  terminal 
stations,  and  6  intermediate  stations.  The 
line  rises  400  ft.,  and  crosses  many  exten- 
sive and  deep  swamps.  The  Throndhjein 
line — 31J  miles — cost  iS6,000  per  line,  in- 
cluding 4  engines,  8  passenger  carriages, 
3  break-vans,  60  goods  wagons,  and  20 
ballast  wagons,  2  terminal,  and  6  interme- 
diate stations,  goods  and  carriage  shades, 
and  a  repairing  shop.  For  the  following 
description  of  the  line  we  are  indebted  to 
a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Bruff,  assistant 
engineer  to  Mr.  Pihl,  at  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  in  1865  : 

"  This  line  had  to  cross  a  ridge  more 
than  500  ft.  in  height,  in  the  first  Nor- 
wegian mile  from  Throndhjein.  The 
greater  part  of  this  distance  was  construct- 
ed on  one  side  of  the  ridge,  with  gradients 
of  1  in  42  and  1  in  65,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  1  in  52,  the  curvature  being  of 
about  900  ft.  radius  ;  whereas  on  the  other 
portion  of  the  line,  where  the  gradients 
were  seldom  more  than  1  in  100,  curves 
of  750  ft  were  frequently  resorted  to. 
The  width  at  the  formation  level  in  cut- 
tings and  on  embankments  was  13  ft. 
nearly ;  the  slopes,  according  to  circum- 
stances, were  from  1^  to  1  to  3  to  1.    The 


ballEist  was  8  ft  wide  at  the  top,  and  1  ft 
9  in.  in  thickness ;  the  sleepers  were  of 
half  round  pine,  6  ft  6  in.  long,  placed  2 
ft.  6  in.  apart  on  the  curves  and  steep  gradi- 
ents and  2  ft.  9  in.  on  the  straighter  portions 
of  the  line.  The  rails  were  flat-bottomed 
and  fished  at  the  joints  in  the  usual  way, 
34  in.  in  height,  and  weighing  37  lb&  per 
yard,  except  on  the  steep  inclines,  where 
rails  of  41  lbs.  per  yard  were  laid.  The 
rails  were  fastened  to  the  sleepers  by  dog- 
spikes  only,  no  bolts  or  bottom  plates 
being  used.  Bansome's  chilled  crossings 
and  Wild's  self-acting  switches  were  used 
throughout  The  bridges  were  all  of  tim- 
ber, except  where  large  rivers  had  to  be 
crossed,  and  spans  of  from  50  ft  to  100  ft 
were  required,  in  which  case  stone  piers 
were  carried  up  above  flood  leveL  The 
superstructure  made  use  of  in  those  cases 
was  Howe's  system  of  trellis  work,  w  th 
iron  suspending  rods.  For  the  other 
bridges  and  viaducts  a  simpler  plan  was 
generally  adopted,  and  though  of  light  and 
cheap  construction,  it  had  proved  very 
satisfactory  with  regard  to  stiffuess  and 
solidity,  even  at  heights  of  more  than  90 
ft  The  rolling  stock  consisted  of  tank 
engines  vnth  3  pairs  of  wheels,  2  pairs 
being  coupled  for  drivers,  these  having  an 
available  weight  for  traction  of  from  11  to 
12  tons,  out  of  the  14  to  15  tons,  the  total 
weight.  The  last  engines  procured  were 
provided  with  bogies,  on  Bissel's  or  Adams' 
system.  The  cylinders  were  10  in.  in  diam- 
eter, with  a  length  of  stroke  of  18  in., 
and  the  driving  wheels  were  3  ft  in  dia- 
meter. All  tbe  engines  were  made  in 
England,  with  the  exception  of  1  made  at 
Throndhjein,  and  were  working  efficiently. 
The  passenger  carriages  were  constructed 
to  carry  the  usual  number  of  carriages 
as  in  England,  and  were  arranged  for  2 
classes  only,  the  compartments  being  fitted 
up  as  first  and  third.  The  goods  wagons 
were  made  to  carry  5  tons,  and  were  only 
a  few  inches  narrower  than  the  ordinary 
kind,  these  widths  being  obtained  by  hav- 
ing the  springs  attached  to  brackets  in- 
side the  sole  bars,  thereby  allowing  the 
lowering  of  the  body,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  centre  of  gravity.  The  buff- 
ers were  all  central,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  above 
the  rail  level,  and  served  also  as  draw- 
bars. The  couplings  on  those  last  con- 
structed were  self-acting  when  the  wagons 
were  brought  together.  As  this  narrow 
gauge  allowed  a  correspondingly  larger 
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wheel  base  than  the  ordinary  gauge,  the 
wagons  ran  very  steadily.  Some  of  the 
wagons  were  constructed  to  carry  planks 
24^  ft.  long,  and  had  a  length  of  wheel 
base  of  13  ft.  The  usual  rate  of  speed 
was  about  15  miles  per  hour,  including 
stoppages,  and  the  trains  ran  quite  as 
steadily  on  this  line  as  on  the  broader 
gauges.  The  traffic  on  these  lines,  though 
considerably  below  that  of  the  lowest  of 
the  English  lines,  had  already  fully  paid 
the  working  expenses,  while  the  impulse 
given  to  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country  must  undoubtedly,  in 
course  of  time,  produce  a  corresponding 
and  satisfactory  increase  of  revenue. 

Simultaneously  with  the  construction 
of  the  two  narrow  gauge  lines,  an  exten- 
sion— 50  miles  long — of  the  original 
trunk  line,  laid  to  4  ft.  8^  in.,  was  made 
to  the  Swedish  frontier,  tne  cost  of  which 
iS6,400  per  mile,  the  rate  of  wages  and 
the  class  of  work  being  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  same  on  all  3  lines.  From  this 
it  appears  that  the  broad  gauge  cost 
iSl,400  per  mile  more  than  one,  and 
i&3,700  per  mile  more  than  the  other  nar- 
row gauge  line. 


We  have  recently  been  placed  in  pos- 
session of  some  additional  facts  regarding 
the  Norwegian  lines,  which  we  publish  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The  following 
experiment  was  carried  out  long  since  to 
determine  the  tractive  resistance  on  the 

3  ft.  6  in.  gauge.  A  train  was  made  up 
consisting  of  a  locomotive  of  the  Bissel 
bogie  type — 11  in.  cylinders,  18  in.  stroke, 

4  coupled  drivers  3  ft.  9  in.  diameter,  to- 
tal weight  on  drivers,  12.85  tons,  of  en- 
gine, 17  tons,  and  16  plank  trucks  26^  ft. 
long  each  over  all,  1^  ft.  •  wheel  base  ; 
weight  of  each  with  load,  8^  tons.  This 
train  was  taken  up  a  gradient  2^  miles 
long,  of  1  in  118  in  part,  and  1  in  100  for 
the  last  mile  at  the  top,  with  curves  of 
1,000  ft:  and  980  ft  radius.  The  speed 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  incline  was 
14  miles  an  hour  ;  on  the  upper  part,  10 
miles  an  hour  ;  boiler  pressure,  100  lbs. 
to  120  lbs.  The  resistance  per  ton  is 
about  11.75  lb& 

We  have  arranged  in  the  following 
table  particulars  which  explain  themselves, 
and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  an  Eng- 
lish engineer,  to  whom  they  were  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Pihl : 


Idst  of  prices,  loeight,  carriage  capacity^  efc,  </  eaniagea  and  uoagons  on  (he  A  fL  S\  in,  gauge  and  theZfL 

I  6  in.  gauge  railways  in  Norway. 


Prices. 

Length 
body. 

Width  of 
Body. 

Wdoht. 

CABRTnraCAPAcrr. 

Weight  or 

Total. 

Per  foot 
run. 

Total. 

Per  foot 
ran. 

Carriage  per 

one 
Passenger. 

ComDOsite  first  and  8eoond-cla89  carriage, 
4  ft.  8)^  in  

£828 

230 
:40 
181 

00 
64 
00 
62 
62 

20  ft. 

20  fU 
20  ft. 
20  ft. 

Uft. 
16  ft. 
18  ft. 

wrt. 

28ft.  6in. 

7  ft.  8  in.  to  8ft. 

6  ft.  10  In 

7ft.8ln.to8ft. 
Oft.  lOin...... 

7ft.4ta 

Oft.  6  In 

7ft.6in 

6ft.6>^iQ.... 
6  ft.  8)^ in.... 

6.4  tons. 

5.46  <* 
6.02  •* 
8.80  *• 

4.16  " 
3  3-* 
4.4    ** 
3.0    " 
J.25  •• 

6.4cwt. 

5.45  " 
6.02" 
8  80  " 

5.2  tons. 
4.1    " 
4.0    " 

3.3  " 
^2.77  " 

82  pass. 

32    « 
28    •• 
28    *• 

6  Otons. 
6.0   »* 
6.0    *» 
6  0    « 
6.0   " 

1.6  ewt. 

1.6   '• 
1.4    •* 

1.4  «• 

7. 5  ewt. 

7.6  " 

6.7  '* 
6.7    " 
6.11 *« 

4.0  ewt. 

Composite  first  aad  second-slaas  carriage^ 
8  ft.  6  In  

8  4'* 

Seoond-closi  carriage,  4  ft.  8^  In 

•••«»»       8ft.6iu 

4.8    « 
2  7" 

• 

LowBlded  goods  wagon,  4  ft.  8M  in 

••           "         *'       8rt.  61n 

Plank  and  timber  wagon,  4  ft  8H  1d<  •  •  • 

'•           *»           «'        3a.6in 

»•           •»           «•        8ft.  6  in 

Carrying 
capacity  per 
ton  weight  of 
wagon. 

1.46  ewt. 

1.82    »' 

1.36    " 

2.00    «» 

1.85    '* 

If.  B. — When  measured  firom  oatsideto  outride  of  baOi3r8. 8  ft.  Is  to  be  added  to  the  length  for  the  8  ft.  6  in.  gauge  stock, 
and  Sji  ft.  for  paastmger  corriigos,  and  2  ft.  for  goods  wagons  un  the  4  ft.  8)^  m.  gxogd  stock. 


THE  French  Government  has  sanctioned  {  rPHE  building  of  the  new  Roman  Catho- 
M.  Due's  gift  of  40,000  francs  to  the  j  X  lie  church,  at  Arundel,  England, 
Academic  des  Beaux- Arts,  for  the  purpose  |  has  commenced.  The  height  to  top  of 
of  founding  a  prize  for  the  encouragement  spire  will  be  250  ft,  and  the  cost  will  be 
of  architectural  studies.  |  ii50,000. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  KOTES. 

IMPORTS    OF    FOBZION  IbON   AND    StEEL  AT    NzW 
York.— For  Uie  week  ending  March  11,  1870. 

Quantity.  Yalae. 

Kailroad  Iron,  bars 2,099  $14,807 

Hoop,  tons 98  4,087 

Sheet,tonB. 88  4,310 

Pig,  tons 290  4,685 

Other  Iron,  tons. 1,424  40,351 

Chains  and  Anchors,  pack- 
ages.         121  3,729 

Tubes,  packages 1.850  4,377 

Nails,  packages 7  447 

Bteel,  packages 1,409  16.235 

Machinery 37  3,973 

Pipes .' —  5,164 

An?il8 30  246 

Wire 865  6,990 


Total  value. 


$108,401 


6,179 


276 


IMPOSTS  OF  FOBEXOV  IboN  AND  StKEL  AT  BoSTON. — 
For  the  week  ending  March  11,  1870. 

Botttred  for  consumptkni—   WanbooMd — 

Value.  Value. 

Fbom  England. 

Pig  lion $6,775 

Manufactured  Iron 18,865 

Bcrap  Iron 

Wire  Rods. 

Wire  Rope 

Iron  Rails 

Machinery 8,878 

Nails 

Chains. 609 

Steel  Rails. 

Steel  Tires 

Steel 11,835 

Steel  Wire 

Files. 

Pipes 

Manufactures  of  Iron. 505 

Manufactures  of  Steel 630 

Anchors • .... 

Anvils 

Fbom  China. 
Manufactured  Iron 582 

Fbom  Bbitish  West  Indies. 
Scrap  Iron. 

Fbom  Hattl 
Scrap  Iron 50 

Fbom  Sweden  and  Nobway. 

Manufactured  Iron 32, 958 

Pig  Iron 225 


70 


Total. 


$81,902  6,525 

— BuUeiin  of  Am,  L  dk  S,  Asso. 


Steel  in  the  United  STATEa — The  "Protection- 
ist," speaking  of  the  progress  making  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel  in  the  United  States,  says  : 

"Within  the  last  six  years  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  steel-producing  qualities  do  exist 
in  American  iron,  and  many  of  our  best  edge-tool 
manufacturers  and  machinists  testify  that  steel, 
both  cast  and  rolled,  made  in  Pittsburg  from 
American  iron,  is  fully  equal  to  the  best  English 
makes. 

"The  steel-produdng  capacity  of  the  works  in 
and  around  Pittsburg  alone,  is  estimated  at  75  tons 


per  day.  This  industry  may,  therefore,  be  deemed 
an  accomplished  &ct,  and  brief  as  its  history  is, 
it  has  already  exercised  an  important  inflaoioe  in 
controlling  foreign  priceB.** 

It  is  shown  that  American  axes,  shovelH,  tpmdieSf 
hoes,  etc.,  have  entirely  taken  the  place  of  foreim 
tools.  Nothing  equal  to  them  in  shape  or  finish  is 
made  abroad;  and  thc^  are  now  largely  exported. 
American  butts  and  hmges  of  all  kinds  are  (uieaper 
and  better,  and  entirely  excludes  all  foreign  gooda. 
In  cutlery  of  all  kinds,  the  medium  American 
qualities,  of  which  the  lugest  bulk  enter  into  con* 
sumption,  are  cheaper  and  better  than  thosa  of 
foreign  importation  ;  only  the  ^ery  low  and  worth- 
less grades,  or  the  very  expenave  and  Inznrions 
styles,  can  now  be  imported. 

HOMOGENEOUS  Ibon  Railb. — Chief  Engineer 
Stockton,  of  the  ADegheny  Valley  Bauroad, 
in  his  annual  report,  makes  the  following  oompaii- 
son  between  iron  and  steel  rails : 

"  In  regard  to  the  durability  of  ironraOs  I  have 
never  seen  a  rail  perfectly  homogeneous  worn  out; 
neither  have  I  ever  heara  any  civil  engineer  say 
that  he  had,  and  I  have  frequently  asked  the  ques- 
tion. In  n>eaking  of  these  things  to  a  prominent 
iron  manumctnrer  of  this  city,  he  kindly  proposed 
to  ftumish  to  this  company  a  couple  of  iron  rails 
made  from  his  common  merchant  bar.  These 
were  received  and  laid  on  the  track  in  March, 
1868,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  track  wem 
laid  steel  head-rails,  manufactured  in  Michigan. 
Both  were  laid  at  a  point  where  it  was  supposed 
they  would  receive  tne  roughest  service.  In  less 
than  six  months  some  of  the  steel  rails  had  grren 
out,  and  shortly  after  thev  were  lifted  and  Bndy's 
Bend  rails  supplied.  These  were  worn  out  and 
others  supplied  and  worn  out,  while  the  two  rails 
furnished  by  the  party  above  referred  to,  remain  in 
the  track  apparently  little  the  worse  for  the  ser- 
vice." 

Railboad  Ibon. — A  correspondent  writes  as  fol- 
lows to  the  Boston  "Commercial  Bulletin:" 

We  know  that  Great  Britain  now  consumes  and 
markets  5,000,000  tons  of  iron  annually,  whereas 
for  the  last  30  years  she  manu&ctured  16,000,000 
tons,  9,000,000  of  which  was  railroad  iron,  and  that 
up  to  date  she  had  not  produced  16,000,000  tons. 

The  cost  of  iron  is  based  on  these  ficicts :  it  re- 
quires 38  to  46  cwt  of  ore,  30  to  50  cwt.  of  ftiel, 
12  to  18  cwt.  of  flux,  with  13  tons  of  air  blown  ip, 
with  all  the  labor  to  produce  the  same,  to  make  1 
ton  of  iron.  Mr.  Trueman,  C.  £.,  author  of 
"  British  Iron  Manufactures,'**  says  of  cast  iron  : 
"  The  property  of  the  greatest  importance  is  tena- 
city, and  is  a  quality  of  the  first,  if  not  of  para- 
mount importance.  Transverse  strength  next,  and 
is  directly  dependent  on  the  tenacity  of  the  metal, 
also  power  to  resist  impact,  do.  fatigue,  do.,  crush- 
ing forces,  hardness  and  texture.'* 

liook  at  our  development  from  decade  to  decade, 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine,  and 
from  that  to  the  introduction  of  railroads,  and 
from  that  to  this  date,  and  you  will  see  that  since 
the  introduction  of  railroads  we  have  increased 
twofold  in  population,  and  fourfold  in  prodao- 
tions  in  per  cent  over  former  decades.  And  onr 
country  is  not  one-half  developed  east  of  the  Mia- 
sissippi  river,  by  railroads,  compared  with  the  most 
prosperous  States. 

Our  railroads  in  1850  owned  8^539  miles,  loid 
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to-dny  own  52,500  miles ;  we  then  possessed  one 
throngh  route,  viz.,  the  New  York  Centnil,  and 
thar  had  to  pay  canal  tolls  for  the  privilege  of  carry- 
ing freight,  which  amounted  for  many  years  to  a 
prohibition,  and  to-day  we  have,  say,  12  through 
lines.  And  if  the  roads  carry  one-quarter  of  the 
tonnage  that  the  New  York  and  New  England 
roads  do  per  mile,  which  is  850  tons,  they  carry 
44.625,000,  which,  at  $1.50  per  ton,  is  $66,937,500  ; 
and  if  they  should  carry  equal  to  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad,  it  would  amount  to  over  six  hun- 
dred billion  of  dollars,  and  in  ISOO  A.  D.  will 
amount  to  threefold  that  amount. 

These  roads  have  been  created  chiefly  by  men 
who  were  not  practical,  and  were,  therefore,  built 
at  a  great  cost,  as  building  and  equipping  rail- 
roads was  a  new  business.  The  rails  were  made 
chiefly  from  inferior  iron,  known  as  the  American 
brand,  which  has  sacrificed  much  life  and  property, 
and  in  many  cases,  the  roads  themselves.  State 
taxes  were  levied  by  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  other  States,  on  passengers  and  ton- 
nage. In  the  face  of  these  obstacles  we  have  at- 
tained our  present  wonderful  development 


Manufactured  in  186a 

Foundry  iron. 

Hammered  do 

Bofler  plate 

Bailroad  iron 

Bar,  rod,  hoop,  axle  and 
other  rolled  iron 


Tons. 

675,000 

22,000 

111,462 

506,714 


Value. 

$22,425,000 

3,960,000 

15,047,370 

34,384,148 


337,828         35,048,850 


Total 1,553,004 

Bessemer  steel 8,500 

Castand  puddled  steel. .       21,500 


110,860.368 

850.000 
4,300,000 

5,150,000 
16,390,000 

1.705,337 

8,728,955 
4,781,575 

Total 228,277         15,205,867 

Domestic  manufactured..  1,553,004        110,865,368 


Total 80,000 

Nails  and  spikes 149,000 

Imported  in  1868. 
Steel,  ingots,  bars  sheet 

wire 

Manufactured  iron   and 

steel 

Bailroad  iron 228,277 


Total 1,781,281 

Domestic  manufactured 
Bessemer  cast  and  pud- 
dled steel 30,000 


126,081,251 


5,150,000 


Total 1,811,281        131,231,251 

Domestic   manufactured 
nails  and  spikes 1 49,000         16, 390, 000 


TotaL 1,960,281      $147,621,251 

If  iron  has  done  so  much  for  us  as  a  nation,  and 
must  continue  to  do  for  us,  at  the  rate  of  $600,. 
000,000  ,  in  1900  A.  D.,  have  we  done  our  duty  to 
it?  Certainly  not;  for  we  are  making  our  iron 
much  inferior  to  that  made  before  this  great  devel- 
opment, and  make  it  from  the  best  ore  in  the 
world.  We  are  growing  poorer  yearly,  even  if  the 
quality  of  our  iron  remain  the  same,  as  we  exact 
greater  burdens  from  it  than  it  can  bear,  caused  by 
the  development  of  the  countir  over  a  laiver  areo, 
which  demands  higher  rates  of  speed  and  heavier 
and  longer  trains  of  all  our  xailrbads. 


We  now  know  that  we  have  laid  in  the  52,500 
miles  of  railroads  4,725.000  tons,  which  every  10 
years  must  be  re-roUed,  based  on  JSnglish  railroads 
(but  when  based  on  some  of  the  best  railroads  in 
the  United  States,  everv  4  years,  based  on  5  years' 
experience),  which  (472,500  tons  annually,  at  $75 
per  ton;,  is  $35,000,000,  and  that  this  10  per  cent 
IS  worn  and 

By  oxidation  lost $3,500,000 

And  a  further  cost  in  car  wheels  of 1,250,000 

And  will  lose  to  re>roll  some  $25  per  ton  11,812,125 

Annual  loss  to  the  railroads $16,562,125 

This  loss  in  car  wheels  is  based  on  their  lasting 
5  years,  instead  2-31,  as  they  do  on  New  York 
roads,  viz.,  passenger,  1-58,  freight,  3-04,  and  they 
carry  a  weight  per  wheel :  passenger,  3|  tons ; 
flight,  1.47  tons,  and  allow  one-half  for  old  wheels. 
In  1900  A.  D.  the  annual  loss  will  be  threefold — 
$16,562,125 — based  on  population,  and  will  double 
that  based  on  production  of  other  articles  of  iron, 
making  a  total  loss  of  wear  of  iron  to  the  nation  of 
between  $100,000,000  and  $200,000,000  annually. 
And  this  loss  is  made  when  we  own  the  best  ore 
in  the  world,  caustd  by  several  reasons,  chiefly  by 
the  purchasers  demanding  a  dieap  iron,  not  know- 
ing  the  value  of  iron,  excepting  as  based  on  price, 
and  the  competition  of  the  manufacturers  against 
each  other. 

Of  17  cannons  which  were  made  for  the  United 
States  from  hot  blast  charcoal  iron,  8  failed  to 
stand  the  test  Cast-iron  increases  in  strength 
from  403  lbs.  on  the  first  melting,  to  725  lbs.  on 
the  12th  melting ;  bars  1  in.  by  4  ft.,  and  of  oold 
blast  charcoal  pig-iron. 

Mr.  Mallet  says  of  forgings  24  to  36  in.  in  dia- 
meter, '*  that  they  are  liable  to  one  or  more  rents, 
and  have  been  found  18  ins.  long,  }  wide  in  the 
centre,  caused  by  contraction  after  leaving  the 
hammer.  Again,  the  iron  decreases  in  strength 
fh>m  the  long  exposure  to  the. intense  heat  neces- 
sary, without  the  possibility  of  restoring  the  fibre 
by  hammering.  Again,  hammer  hardening,  es- 
pecially cold  hammering,  produced  by  mi^ng 
finished  work  or  to  give  the  form  demanded  to 
save  cost  of  turning  or  planing,  will  produce  crys- 
tallization and  impair  the  iron. 

CoMP.  Strength. 
We  find  the  Density.  Tenacity,  per  sq.  in. 

Cast  iron,  least 6.900        9.000        84.529 

greatest 7.400      47.000      174.120 

Wrought  iron,  least 7.704      38.027        40.000 

«•     greatest..  7.858      74.592      127.720 

Steel,  least 7.029      60.000      198.000 

"     greatest 7.862    128.000      891.905 

Baur   or   chrome   steel, 
greatest 186.000 

Baur  or  chrome  steel  is  not  only  one-third 
stronger  than  any  other  steel,  but  can  be  produced 
at  small  cost  from  the  £»ct  that  when  worn  out  ss 
in  a  steel  headed  rail,  it  has  a  market  value,  as  it 
can  be  made  over  again,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
Bessemer  or  any  other  cast  steel  It  will  also 
weld  without  borax  or  flux,  and  when  burnt  can 
be  redeemed  on  the  next  heat 

Seeing  such  feota,  must  not  abandon  iron  for 
many  purposes,  by  converting  it  into  Baur  steel, 
to  enaole  us  to  develop  the  resources  of  our  coun- 
try at  a  low  cost  for  the  cheaper  we  can  do  it  the 
more  we  can  develop  it  and  through  railroads  we 
must  do  it    The  52,500  miles  of  roads  cost  $350,- 
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000,000.  If  they  were  all  steel  rails  they  would 
cost  $600,000,000;  this  great  expense  of  S250,- 
000,000  the  roads  would  not  bear  even  if  it  were 
practicable,  which  it  is  not,  on  acconnt  of  the  ex- 
treme winters  ;  therefore  we  want  a  rail  with  the 
toughness  of  iron  and  the  hardness  of  steel,  which 
can  be  produced  in  a  steel  headed  raiL 

The  present  cost  of  re-rolling  the  10 
per  cent  of  nails  annually  re-rolled, 
iiith  the  loss  from  wear  and  oxida- 
tion, is $15,312, 125 

Cost  to  make  these  rails  steel-headed, 
carrying  1.5  Baur  steel,  472,500  tons, 
and  $25  extra $11,837,500 

Which  would  wear  as  long  as  six  iron  rails. 

This  estimate  of  yalue  does  not  include  the  ex- 
tra expense  of  setting  the  rails  in  either  case, 
which  will  give  a  still  greater  saving  in  favor  of 
the  steel-headed  raiL  From  these  combined 
facts  we  think  the  coninmption  of  steel  must  in- 
crease. 

We  shall  make  10  per  cent  of  all  the 

railroad  rails  and  ot r  wheels. $16,562,125 

Beduce  the  importation  of  rails  J 2, 390, 787 

Keduce  the  importation  of  steel  |  . . . .  852,669 
Beduce  the   importation  of  articles 

made  of  steel  and  iron  } 4,369,476 

Also  use  cast  steel  for  all  large  castings 
and  forging,  as  the  increased  devel- 
opment of  our  country  increases  the 
drawing  burden,  and  that  increases 
the  wesir  of  the  rolling  stock  of  rail- 
roads, engines, steamers,  etc. ,  and  said 
weight  can  be  reduced  fall  one-third, 
and  diameter  of  bearings  one-half, 
which  will  reduce  the  firiction,  and 
we  can  therefore  depend  upon  one- 
tenth  of  our  castings  and  forging 
being  of  steeL    (The  steamship  com- 

Eanies  will  endorse  this,  as  many 
nes  lose  1  or  more  shafts  annually. )     7, 648, 1 22 

$31,823,180 
And  in  A.  D.  1900,  must  be  about. . . .  100,000,000 
Instead  of;  as  in  1868 5,150,000 


RAILWAY  NOTES. 

A  New  Bailway  Connbction  between  the  East 
AND  THE  West. — It  is  well  known  that  the 
deficiency  of  railway  connection  outward  fVom 
Chicago  causes,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  a 
blockade  of  transit  across  the  State  of  Michigan. 
There  are,  in  fact,  but  two  trunk  lines,  with  some 
auxiliary  connections  that  do  not  add  much  to 
their  efficiency,  to  bring  eastward  from  Chicago, 
the  vast  product  of  the  North-west  designed  for  the 
New  York  market  When  we  say  the  New 
York  market  we  mean  its  demand  for  export 
as  well  as  for  consumption.  The  two  existing 
trunks  are  the  Michigan  Central  and  the  Michigan 
Southern,  both  of  which  are  overladen  with  freight 
and  travel  every  day  in  the  year,  and  do  not 
answer  the  actual  requirement  demanded  by  the 
North-west.  In  fact,  the  usual  order  of  things  is 
reversed  on  this  latitude  of  transport  Instead  of 
the  railways  seeking  freight,  and  drumming  for  it, 
a  vast  surplus  of  freight  is  all  the  time  drumming 
for  passage.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  gratifying 


to  annoiince  that  a  new  main  trunk  line  is  now  in 
process  of  construction,  the  capacity  of  which  will 
be  eaual  to  that  of  either  the  Michigan  Central  or 
Soutuem.  Beginning  at  the  joint  terminus  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  Great  Western  lines  of  Canada, 
it  goes  westward  to  Flint,  and  thence  sonth-weRt  to 
South  Bend,  a  distance  in  all  of  220  miles,  of  which 
the  grading,  bridging  and  road  bed  are  finished, 
and  some  65  or  70  miles,  that  is  nearly  one-third 
of  the  way,  is  actually  completed  and  mnnin^ 
The  remaining  portion,  from  South  Bend  to  Chi- 
cago, will  be  prosecuted  with  vigor.  There  is  not 
A  more  needed  work  in  progress,  nor  one  that  pro- 
mises to  pay  a  better  profit  The  line,  composed 
of  several  sections,  is  known  by  the  name  of  The 
Port  Huron  and  Chicago  Bailway  Line. — Iron  Age, 

ILiiiNois  Cbntbal  Railway  Loooifoiiys  Bkpqbt 
FOB  Dkgembeb,  1869. 


Dmbmbss,  1840. 


Miles  of  road. 


MtiJU  Ruh: 
By  passenger  trains  . . . 

By  freight  trains 

By  other  trains 

Total  miles  run 


RuinfCfO  Ezrams: 

Pounds  of  waste  used  . 

Gallons  of  oil  used 

Oords  of  wood  used. . . . 

Tons  of  coal  used 

Gost  of  wages  

Cost  of  re^rs 

Cost  of  fuel 

Cost  of    cleaning   en- 
gines  

Total  cost 


Cost  m  Mils  Rinr : 

For  oil,  waste  and  tal- 
low, cts 

For  rApairs,  cts 

For  f'jeljCbB 

For  wagds,  cts 

For  cleaning,  cts 

Total,  cts 


Atk&aos  Mtlcb  Run. 
To  one  cord  of  wood  . . . 

To  one  ion  of  coal 

To  one  pint  of  oil 

Average  number  of  cars 
per  train 


Chic. 
Div. 


252.5 


34.832 
107,515 

29,580 
171,485 


2,426 

1,600 

267 

5,101 

S10,441 

24,273 

14,886 

2,326 
53,846 


0.70 
14.50 
8.05 
6.08 
1.35 
81.40 


33.01 
12.41 

15.20 


Sooth 
Div. 


280.75 


84.101 

63.107 

11,309 

109,467 


1,645 

1,020 
57 

8.118 
$6,304 
11.876 

8,193 

1,260 
28,409 


.79 

10.85 

7.48 

5.76 

1.15 

26.08 


81.80 
13.41 

11.56 


North 
Div. 


225.0 


26,673 
111,484 

11.662 
149,76* 


ill7 

1,428 

81 

4,919 

18,999 

13,ni 

12,865 

1.167 
86,8T4 


.78 
8.53 
8.59 
6.94 
0.78 
24.62 


30.45 
13.15 

13.26 


Iowa 
Div. 


28L0  980.SS 


13,753 109.4U 

46,753827,902 

6,650  58,127 

66,167441,881 


867 

582 

46 

1.976 

$3 

8.988 

5,260 


099 
18.977 


.78 
0.04 
8.07 
5.52 
1.07 
21.44 


82  25 
14.00 

12.31 


Total 


7,048 

4j686 

4i0 

000|$20,9a 
63,450 
41,105 


5,488 

188496 


.77 

10.78 

8.80 

5.8d 

110 

20.84 


S2.2S 
1S.2S 

1&08 


The  above  oil  includes  that  used  in  head-lights 
and  in  lamps  of  engineers;  wood  is  rated  at  $7.00 
per  cord,  and  coal  at  $2.50  per  ton,  loaded  on  ten- 
I  ders;  oil  60  cents  per  gallon ;  waste  15  cents,  per 
pound.  Re-building,  superintending,  teaming,  and 
all  other  expenditures  relating  to  repairs,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  above  cost  of  the  penormance  of 
locomotives.  Two  empty  cars  are  rated  as  one 
loaded.  Whole  number  of  engines  owned  by  the 
company,  177.  Average  cost  per  mile,  in  cents, 
for 

Passenger  engines 20. 74 

Freight  •*        29.05 

Construction"        24.20 

Switching      "        17.73 

SAMUEii  J.  Hayes,  Superintendent  of  Machinery. 
— American  BaUwayTimeg. 
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AMZBiCAN  Railboads.— The  growth  of  the  rail- 
road system  in  this  country  is  shown  by  the 
following  table  : 


Temr. 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1861 

1852 

1863 

1854 

1865 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869  (estimated), 


No.  MilM. 

1,098 

1,273 

1,497 

1,913 

2,302 

2,818 

3,535 

4,026 

4,185 

4,377 

4,633 

4,930 

5,599 

5,996 

7.365 

9,021 

10,982 

12,908 

15,360 

16,720 

18,374 

22,017 

24,508 

26,V68 

28,789 

30,635 

31,256 

32,120 


JacTMae. 

•  •  •  • 

175 

224 

416 

389 

516 

717 

491 

159 

192 

256 

297 

669 

397 

1,369 

1,656 

1,961 

1,926 

2,452 

1,360 

1.654 

3,643 

2,491 

2,460 

1,821 

1,846 

621 

864 


33,170     1,060 


33,908 
35,085 
86,827 
39,276 
42.255 
60,000 


738 
1,177 
1,742 
2,449 
2,979 
7,745 


It  thus  appears  that  the  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
road constmcted  in  this  country  during  the  year 
which  has  just  closed  isequid  to  all  that  existed  up 
to  1849,  and  exceeds  the  total  construction  of  any 
two  former  years.  On  this  exhibit  the  "New  York 
Tribune"  remarks  as  follows: 

**  The  7,745  miles  buUt  in  1869  must  have  cost 
at  least  ^300,000,000  (which  would  not  be  quite 
$40,000  per  mile;  and  the  cost  of  our  railroads  and 
their  equipment  averaffes  more  than  that  sum).  Is 
it  a  wonder  that  we  ^  in  debt  to  Europe  ? 

'*  Of  course  we  need  railroads,  and  must  build 
them.  We  shall  probably  have  100,000  miles  in 
operation  before  the  close  of  this  century.  But  we 
cannot  build  all  we  need  next  year;  and  there  must 
be  a  pull-up,  or  another  1837  will  be  down  upon  us. 
Gentlemen  who  are  intent  on  more  railroads  !  be 
good  enough  not  to  start  any  tiU  after  1870,  and  let 
US  try  to  fund  our  national  debt !  " 

Under  wifte  legislation  which  would  equalize  our 
foreign  trade  and  expand  our  currency  only  as  busi- 
ness expands,  the  country  could  extend  her  rail- 
road system  as  rapidly  an  she  requires  it  without 
running  much  into  debt  abroad.  But  it  would  have 
to  be  accomplished  under  different  legislation  from 
what  the  *' Tribune"  recommends. — The  Miner's 
Journal  and  Goal  Statistical  Begister, 

r[E  GbeatLxtzxmboubg  Bailwat.— Sib, — I  have 
bad  my  attention  called  to  your  report  of  the 
meeting  of  this  company,  in  which  the  chairman, 
Mr.  W.  Fenton,  is  stated  to  have  said,  in  answer 


to  the  inquiry  of  an  honorable  shareholder  respect- 
ing the  **  Fairlie  engines,"  that  he  had  asked,  and 
I  had  refused  to  build  an  engine  on  their  terms, 
but  that  I  had  made  a  counter-proposition  which 
they  could  not  accept,  as  they  **  would  not  be  jus- 
tified in  making  any  experiments  at  the  cost  of 
the  company."  Will  vou  kindly  permit  me  a  lit- 
tle space  to  state  the  facts  ? 

Mr.  Fenton  asked  me  to  supply  an  engine,  and 
place  it  on  his  line  in  Belgium  free  of  cost  to  the 
company,  and  that  if  the  engine  **  should  prove  to 
be  a  success,"  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  judge,  I 
should  be  paid  for  it^  I  replied,  situated  as  I  then 
was,  having  already  spent  a  fortune  in  illustrating 
and  proving  the  value  of  the  principle,  I  could  not 
affora  to  accept  the  terms  of  Uie  proposition  as 
put ;  but  I  suggested  that  the  company  should  ad- 
vance me  the  money  to  build  and  deUver  an  en- 
gine on  their  line,  and  that  if  it  did  not  do  the 
stipulated  duty  I  would  underteJce  to  remove  iti 
and  return  every  shilling  advanced  to  me.  I  fiir- 
ther  stated  that  although  I  had  not  ready  money 
sufficient  to  build  an  engine  at  mv  own  cost,  yet 
in  the  event  of  failure  I  would  oe  prepared  to 
guarantee  the  return  of  the  money,  i  am  willing 
to  carry  out  this  proposition,  and  will  undertake 
to  place  engines  on  the  Great  Luxembourg  Bail- 
way  that  shall  enable  that  line  to  carry  nearly 
double  its  present  traffic,  at  a  very  large  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  haulage  i>er  ton  ;  tnus  permitting  a 
considerable  reduction  in  its  tariff,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  engines  should  not  damage  them- 
selves or  **  murder  the  rails  "  to  anything  like  the 
extent  that  is  now  done  with  the  ordinary  engines. 
I  know  that  the  attention  of  the  locomotive  super- 
intendent of  the  Great  Luxembourg  Bailway  was 
pointedly  called  a  short  time  ago  to  my  snrstem,  by 
a  gentleman  who  .thoroughly  believed  m  it,  and 
for  whom  he  had  been  asked  to  design  certain  en- 
gines ;  nevertheless,  he  put  aside  that  gentleman's 
recommendation,  and  designed  the  engines  on  a 
plan  wholly  different  from  mine.  Such  a  fact 
will  indicate  the  opposition  my  engine  would  en- 
counter on  the  Great  Luxembourg  BaUway,  yet  I 
am  willing  to  face  all  this  and  take  my  chance.  I 
am  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

BOBKBT  F.  FaIBLIE. 

9,  Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster,  March  16. 
— Railioay  News. 


N' 


Bw  GoxTPLiNO  FOB  Bailwat  Waoons. — There 
is  no  feature  in  railway  history  more  distress- 
ing than  the  dangers  to  which  a  humble  but  most 
useful  class  of  servants  are  exposed  in  goods  station 
duty,  and  numerous  plans  have  been  invented  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  men  passing  in  between 
the  wagons  in  shunting.  It  is  permips  true  that 
many  men  get  hurt  by  their  own  carelessness,  and 
the  accidents  may  be  individually  small.  But 
they  make  up  a  large  total  of  suffering  and  loss, 
and  there  is,  we  are  sure,  no  manager  or  board 
that  would  not  gladly  adopt  any  reasonable  means 
to  prevent  them.  We  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  a  coupling  invented  by  Mr.  James  Mac- 
kenzie, a  gentleman  in  the  service  of  the  North 
British  Company,  which  appears  well  suited  to  at- 
tain the  ena  in  view,  ana  at  moderate  expense. 
The  latter  is,  indeed,  the  main  consideration,  for 
the  accidents  cost  money,  and  if  a  plan  could  be 
introduced  which  would  cost  less  for  interest  on 
the  expenditure  necessary  for  its  adoption,  we 
think  it  would  be  received  with  general  favor.  Mr. 
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Mackenzie's  plan,  which  has  been  tried  practically 
in  presence  of  his  board  of  directors,  possesses 
four  excellent  qualifications.  It  is — (1)  simple  in 
character  ;  (2)  requires  no  alteration  in  the  present 
style  of  hook-and-chain  coupling ;  (3)  it  can  be 
used  on  any  wagon,  whether  the  one  next  it  has 
the  same  fitting  or  not ;  and  (4)  its  use  is  not  af- 
fected by  di£ferent  height  in  the  wagons  or  di£fer- 
ent  length  of  buffers.  It  possesses  the  further 
merit  of  cheapness,  the  cost  per  wagon  to  fit  both. 
ends  being  estimated  at  ISs.,  and  the  inventor 
states  it  can  be  applied  to  any  existing  wag^n  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
system  would  save  time,  as-  the  coupling  or  un- 
coupling can  be  done  much  more  rapidly  than  by 
the  present  mode.  The  invention  consists  in  the 
first  place  of  two  parallel  rods,  hanging  from  the 
wagon  at  the  sides  of  the  coupling-hook.  A  trans- 
verse rod  works  in  rings  which  form  the  end  of  the 
two  first  rods.  From  this  cross  rod  two  projectors 
run  parallel  with  the  lowest  link  of  the  coupling 
chain,  and  grasp  the  link  by  two  slidinpf  catches. 
The  cross  rod  is  produced  beyond  the  sides  of  the 
wagon,  and  is  bent  at  each  end  into  an  angle,  like 
the  letter  L.  The  action  of  the  rods  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  human  arm,  the  first  pair  of 
rods  representing  the  shoulder-joint,  and  the  play 
of  the  cross  rod  giving  the  elbow  action.  Grasp- 
ing the  rod  at  the  side  of  the  wagon  by  the  heel 
and  the  point,  the  porter  first  raises  the  coupling- 
chain  by  raising  the  rod,  and  then  by  pressing  on 
the  lever  furnished  by  the  projecting  limb,  the 
lower  link  of  the  coupUng-chain  is  moved  with  an 
action  exactly  like  that  of  the  elbow-joint  With- 
out a  diagram  it  is  not  easy  to  convev  an  adequate 
idea  of  Hie  extreme  simplicity  of  the  invention, 
but  having^  seen  it  in  operation,  we  can  state  that 
its  action  is  exceedingly  natural,  and  is  likely  in 
practice  to  prove  satisfactory.  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
invention  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Boyal  Society 
of  Arts  at  Edinburgh  on  Monday  evening,  when 
the  inventor  will  personally  describe  it,  and  ex- 
hibit a  working  modeL 


ORDNANCE  AND  NAVAL  NOTES. 

IBONCLADS,  PbESENT  AND  FUTUBE. — A  IccturC  OU 
thifl  interesting  and  important  subject  was 
delivered  last  Monday  evening  at  the  Boyal  United 
Service  Institution,  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Henwood, 
who  possesses,  as  is  well  known,  a  large  experience 
in  designing  and  building  iron  armored  plated 
ships.  Mr.  Henwood  showed  that  the  47  ironclads 
which  comprise  our  entire  navy,  and  which  have 
been  divided  into  thirteen  classes  by  the  present 
Admiralty,  are  so  various  in  their  speeds,  their 
sail-power,  their  handiness,  and  offensive 
and  defensive  power,  that  they  are  incapable 
of  being  combined  for  maximum  uniform  op- 
erations. This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  (act  of  there 
being  13  (passes  in  47  vessels.  The  importance  of 
uniformity  canoot  be  overestimated.  Sir  William 
Fairbaim  has  stated  that  **  it  is  essential  that  the 
steam  navy  of  this  country  should  have  great  com- 
mand of  power,  to  enable  the  ships  to  manoeuvre 
at  sea  with  the  precision  of  a  squadron  on  parade." 
And  Captain  Selwyn  says,  **  If.  you  do  not  give  us 
the  highest  speea  attainable  by  any  man-of-war 
afloat  in  the  world  vou  take  from  the  navy  the 
power  of  catching  that  man-of-war — and  practi- 
cally, whether  your  ship  coste  £1,000  or  £1,000,000, 


if  they  cannot  do  the  work  they  are  sent  out  to  do, 
the  money  had  better  not  have  been  spent"  The 
defects  of  the  Audacious  class,  of  which  6  are 
building,  before  one  has  been  tried,  were  severely 
criticised;  and  it  was  shown  that,  although  the 
Hercules  is  very  strong  at  about  the  water-lme,  the 
armor  protection  of  the  fighting  part  of  the  ship 
was  very  inferior,  being  only  putted  with  5  in.  in 
thickness.  The  defensive  powers  of  the  Monarch 
were  incapable  of  resisting  shot  from  similar  gnns 
to  her  own  ;  in  this  respect  the  Captain  was  but 
slightly  superior,  but  on  the  whole  more  comple- 
tely defended  than  either  Hercules  or  Monarch. 
The  Captain,  although  only  designed  to  compete 
with  the  Bellerophon,  compares  vrey  fSavorably 
with  those  vessels  as  follows: 


ChpulD. 


Length 

Breadth  

Displaccmont , 

H.  P.  (DomiDal)... 
Speed,  In  knots... 

Number  and  calibre  of 
guns 

Weight  of  broadside. . 
Tbnnage  


Hercalea. 

1 
Monarch. 

395  fU 

880  ft. 

ft9ft. 

57;^  ft. 

8530  tons. 

8164  tons. 

laoo 

1100 

14. «9 

14.0 

(8  400-pr. 

-j  2  250-pr. 

(2  115.pr. 

(4  flOO-pr. 
\2  115-pr. 

280  lbs. 

2515  lbs. 

5234 

6102 

820  ft. 

68X  ft.* 
7650  toot. 
900 
14.81 

4  000-pr. 
2  115-pr. 

2515  Ibi. 
4272 


Taking  the  cost  per  ton,  and  per  horse-power  to 
be  the  same  in  all  three  cases,  the  Captain  will 
have  cost  £62,800  less  than  the  Monarch,  and 
£77,220  less  than  the  Hercules.  The  Captain, 
therefore,  takes  her  place  at  the  head  of  all  oar 
sea-going  ironclads  as  being  the  most  poweriiil, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  economical ;  and  it  is 
to  a  private  shipbuilding  firm  in  conjunction  witii 
Captain  Coles,  that  the  country  is  indebted  for 
this  highly  satisfactory  result ;  it  is  true  we  have 
yet  to  learn  their  comparative  sea-going  qualities, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Captain 
will  not,  at  least,  equal  either  the  Hercules  or 
Monarch.  The  Devastation  and  Thunderer,  turret 
ships,  without  masts  and  sails,  are  only  estimated 
to  have  a  speed  of  12  i  knots.  This  was  a  veiy 
serious  defect  in  the  days  of  high  average 
speeds  obtained  by  our  Transatlantic  stean- 
ships,  and  the  high  economical  speed  of 
our  earliest  ironcla<&  Moreover,  the  Admi- 
ralty had  practically  condemned  these  ressels, 
even  before  the  second  has  been  laid  down, 
by  proposing  to  build  the  third  of  this  novel  class 
of  vessel  of  larger  dimensions,  horse-power,  and 
higher  speed.  These  three  purely  experimental 
vessels  will  cost  the  country  aoout  £1,000,000  ster- 
ling, whereas,  in  another  and  simpler  way,  we 
might  obtain  practically  as  efficient  vessels  for 
about  one-third  the  money,  by  converting  the  best 
of  our  screw  line-of-battle  ships  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  ''The  Engineer, "February  4th,  1870.  Con- 
sidering that,  in  a  few  years,  more  powerful  guns 
will  be  produced  (for  the  Bussian  Government 
already  possess  50 -ton  guns,  firing  shots  1120  lb& 
weight  with  130  lbs.  charge  of  powder,  one  of 
which  has  been  fired  over  300  times),  and  .that  the 
zinckiug  of  ship's  bottoms,  and  liquid  fuel  for  gene- 
rating steam,  are  still  unsolved  problems,  whidi 
may  involve  another  reconstruction  of  our  navy, 
it  would  be  a  wise  economy  to  adopt  Mr.  Hen- 
wood's  proposal,  for  thereby,  not  only  should  we 
.  obtain  practically  as  good  vessels  at  one  third  the 
I  cost,  but  a  portion  of  the  money  thus  saved  might. 
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with  advantage  to  the  country,  be  expended  in 
making  judicious  and  exhaustive  experiments  for 
solving  tberte  questions  ;  and  so  should  we  obtain 
real  economy  with  efficiency  and  advance  in  the 
true  path  of  progress. — The  Eivjinur. 

THE  H0T8PUB. — On  Saturday  afternoon  there 
was  launched  from  the  Govan  shipbuilding- 
yard  of  Messrs.  Robert  Napier  &,  Son,  Glasgow, 
B  screw  armor-clad  ram,  built  for  the  British 
Government,  and  named  the  Hotspur.  The 
dimensions  are  as  follows :  Length  between 
the  perpendiculars,  235  ft ;  breadth,  50  ft. ;  depth 
in  hold,  20  ft  1  in. ;  burden,.  2,637  18-94  tons, 
builder*s  measurement;  and  600-horse  power. 
This  war- ship  is  constructed  on  a  principle  that  is 
entirely  new  in  this  country,  but  which  was  adopt- 
ed some  time  ago  in  connection  with  the  navy  of 
France.  Its  chief  features  are  the  formation  of  a 
fixed  tower  or  turret  the  breastwork  of  which  is 
8  in.  thick,  and  an  immense  ram  forward.  The 
diameter  of  the  turret  which  is  pear-shaped,  is  31 
ft  6  in.,  and  35  ft  9  in.  from  the  aft  to  the  fore 
side.  This  stationary  turret  is  armed  with  a  30-ton 
gun,  carrying  600  lbs.  of  shot  It  is  worked  on  a 
revolving  turn-table,  the  diameter  of  which  is  26 
ft.  ;  from  the  two  front  portholes  the  gun  has  a 
training  of  69  deg.,  and  at  the  side  portholes  a 
training  of  4i  deg.  aft,  and  26  deg.  forward,  so 
that  it  is  able  to  fire  right  forward,  and  almost 
but  not  quite,  right  aft  The  gun  can  be  elevated 
121  deg.  and  depressed  7,  the  recoil  being  6  ft.  3 
in.  Ttie  ram  projects  about  9  ft  below  water,  and 
is  brought  up  to  a  sharp  point  at  a  depth  of  about 
8  ft  below  the  water-line.  There  are  three  decks, 
the  middle  one  being  plated  with  two  thicknesses 
of  iron  tapered  forward  and  aft  The  engines, 
which  have  been  made  and  fitted  by  the  Messrs. 
Napier,  are  of  the  direct-acting  horizontal  descrip- 
tion, having  two  piston-rods  to  each  cylinder,  and 
are  fitted  with  surface-condensers  and  all  the  most 
recent  improvements.  The  boilers,  of  which  there 
are  four,  are  of  the  ordinary  tubular  type,  with  five 
fhmaces  each.  The  propellers  are  11  ft  in  diame- 
ter, on  Griffiths*  plan,  with  movable  blades.  In 
all,  six  armor-claos  have  been  built  by  the  Messrs. 
Napier  for  the  British  Navy.  In  1856  they  set 
afloat  the  Erebus,  in  1861  the  Black  Prince,  in 
1862  the  Hector,  in  1869  the  Audacious  and 
Invincible,  and  now  the  Hotspur. — Mechanic* a 
Mxgcuine. 

LiFESHip. — Capt  Hans  Busk  exhibited  at  the  con- 
versazione of  the  Koyal  Society  on  the  5th  inst 
a  model  of  a  steam  lifeship,  which  he  offers  as  likely 
to  render  good  service  where  the  lifeboat  fails. 
The  lifeship  with  a  crew  of  thirty  men  is  to  keep 
the  sea,  and  in  case  of  falling  in  with  a  vessel  in 
distress,  would  render  assistance  from  the  wind- 
ward, which  would  be  easier,  and  often  more 
efi'dctnal,  than  when  borne  from  the  leeward  in  the 
teeth  of  a  gale  by  a  lifeboat  The  lifeship  could 
'*  warp  down  "  a  boat  to  a  helpless  vessel,  or,  ap- 
proaching near  and  dropping  anchor,  could  fire  a 
rocket  and  send  a  line  with  the  wind,  and  so  es- 
tabli^  communication. 

TBM  Inyincibls. — The  new  double-screw  iron 
ship,  iron-plated.  Invincible,  14,^  recently 
broaght  from  Glasgow  to  Plvmouth,  made  a  pre- 
liminary trial  of  her  macninery  on  Saturday, 
when  she  ran  from  Penlee  Point  to  the  Eddy- 
ttone  and  back  with  a  satisfactory  result. 


ENGINEEU1N6  STRUCTURES. 

The  Bulging  of  Walls— Cause  and  Pbeven- 
X  TiON. — The  ugly  protruding  curvature  com- 
monly called  a  bulge,  to  which  external  and  front 
waUs  seem  especially  subject  niay  frequently  be 
traced  to  original  defects  of  construction.  Bulges 
may  often  occur  at  about  the  level  of  a  floor,  and 
where  there  is  a  floor,  the  brick- work  of  outer  walls 
is  commonly  weakest  To  avoid  running  the 
floor-timbers  into  party  wall,  they  are  generally 
made  to  rest  on  the  front  and  back,  and  the  party 
wall  will  often  appear  in  better  condition  than  the 
front  Immediately  below  the  level  of  the  intended 
floor,  a  timber  scantling  about  4i  in.  by  3  in.  is 
laid  along  the  wall  flush  with  its  inner  face,  to 
receive  the  ends  of  the  joists.  The  joists,  let  it  be 
assumed,  are  about  10  in.  deep,  notched  to  9  in. 
at  the  ends,  so  as  to  rise  the  height  of  three 
courses  of  brick  walL  Here,  then,  bond-timber 
and  joists  together  make  a  height  of  12  in.,  or  four 
courses  of  brick-work.  The  joists  will  have  a 
bearing  of  6  in.  on  the  wall,  and  the  wall  may  be 
supposed  to  be  a  brick  and  a  half  thick.  Now, 
wherever  the  joists  occur,  there  is  a  complete  in- 
terruption of  the  bond  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
work,  while  externally  it  appears  unbroken,  the 
outer  face,  in  fact  being  carried  up  half  a  brick  in 
thickness,  and  looking  as  though  the  whole  wall 
were  perfectl]r  solid  and  uniform  ;  but  the  backing 
between  the  timbers  too  often  consists  of  bats  ana 
small  pieces  put  together  in  a  mysterious  though 
incongruous  way.  so  long  as  the  timber  remains 
sound  and  of  its  full  dimensions,  all  is  well,  but 
this  is  seldom  veij  long.  The  manner  of  convert* 
ing  balk-timber  in  scantling  precludes  the  per- 
manent retention  of  its  original  form.  When 
felled  and  squared  in  its  native  forests,  it  is  thrown 
into  the  first  lake  or  river,  formed  into  rafts,  and 
navigated  into  some  port  of  shipment  where  it  is 
formed  into  cargoes  for  conveyance  across  the 
ocean.  The  sea  voyage  over,  it  may  be  assumed 
to  the  port  of  London,  the  timber  is  again  im- 
mersed in  water,  wluch  usually  constitutes  its  only 
place  of  storage  till  wanted  for  actual  application 
to  some  builcUng.  As  to  deals,  an  architect  may 
.  specify  dryness  as  a  necessary  quality,  but  he 
[  must  not  expect  it  in  timber.  He  may  say  that 
I  it  shall  be  sound  and  well  seasoned,  but  water- 
seasoning  is  all  that  takes  place  previous  to  con- 
version, and  this  fact  is  noteworthy,  because  as  the 
subsequent  shrinkage  may  be  estimated  at  three- 
'  quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  foot  it  becomes  obvious 
i  tnat  so  far  as  the  bond-timber  and  joists  are  to  be 
!  regarded  as  forming  the  inner  material  of  the  wall, 
i  a  subsidence  equal  to  the  shrinkage  must  take 
;  place.  But  the  wall  does  not  depend  on  the  wood- 
work alone,  and  the  irregular  filling  up  between 
the  ioists  will  receive  the  weight,  and  so  evil  will 
be  deferred.  For  the  time  there  may  be  no  other 
visible  reeolt  than  the  dropping  of  the  floor  fh)m 
the  skirting,  and  when  the  latt<*r  is  of  wood,  the 
simultaneous  rising  of  the  skirting  from  the  floor. 
It  is  when  the  wooden  bond,  having  shrunk  to  the 
minimum  dimension  of  perfect  dryness,  enters 
upon  its  course  of  decay,  that  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  inserting  timber  constructionally  in 
walls  are  developed.  The  inner  fe^e  then  sinks, 
'  and  the  statical  conditions  are  disturbed,  and  bulg- 
ing is  inevitable. 

I  It  was  the  custom  of  bygone  days  to  insert  tim- 
ber very  freely  in  walls.  Foundations  were  forti* 
fied,  as  it  was  thought^  by  the  introduction  of  a 
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** chain-bond**  of  large  scantling,  and  many  a 
goodly  edifice  has  suffered  from  the  practice. 
Great,  therefore,  have  been  the  improvements 
adopted  in  the  modem  constmction  of  walls. 
A  solid  basis  is  formed  by  the  use  of  concrete ; 
wrought  iron  hooping  has  advantageously  dis- 
placed wooden  bond,  and  the  joists  are  kept  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  walls,  their  ends  beinff 
supported  by  brick  or  iron  corbels.  Thus  aU 
rapidly  perishable  matters  are  excluded,  and  a 
lasting  character  imparted  to  work  so  executed. 
Skirtings  also  are  made  of  stucco  instead  of  wood, 
and  shrinkage  in  that  quarter  got  rid  of.  Thus 
experience  and  science  are  gradually  removing 
one  of  the  old  defects  and  disfigurements  of  build- 
ings—the bulging  of  weMs,— Building  News, 

THE  Bbidob  to  Conmect  Philadklphul  with 
Camden.— It  is  stated  that  Uie  stock  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Camden  Bridge  Companv  has  aU 
been  taken,  that  the  plan  of  the  structure  nas  been 
adopted,  and  that  the  work  will  shortly  be  under- 
ti^en  and  pushed  forward  with  idl  convenient 
speed.  The  construction  of  great  bridges  is  the 
prominent  feature  of  en^eering  work  at  the 
present  time.  At  St  Loms  and  at  Brooklyn  im- 
mense caissons  of  iron  have  been  made  for 
foundations  in  piers  at  a  great  depth,  and  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  will  be  needed  for  the 
great  viaduct  across  the  Delaware.  One  of  the 
admirable  features  of  this  work  will  be  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  draw,  by  which  ships  may  be 
passed  without  anv  serious  impediment  to  travel 
on  the  bridge.  The  track  will  be  divided  at  this 
part  of  the  bridge,  so  that  one  part  may  be  open 
lor  the  passage  of  a  vessel,  while  cars  and  vehicles 
are  crossing  on  the  other,  and  the  first  part  closed 
when  the  second  is  opened.  Steamers  and  smaU 
sail-vessels  will  pass  under  the  span  of  the  bridge 
which  will  be  over  the  main  channel,  at  such  a 
height  as  to  form  no  obstacle  to  their  movement& 
The  completion  of  this  work  will  wonderfully 
stimulate  improvement  in  Camden  and  its  vicin- 
ity. The  business  portion  of  Philadelphia  is  near 
the  Delaware,  and  this  bridge  will  practically 
bring  Camden  nearer  to  it  than  the  outer  parts  of 
the  consolidated  city  now  are.  Passenger  railways, 
using  dummy  engines,  will  radiate  from  the  east- 
em  end  of  the  bridge,  and  the  country  within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  will  be  but  half  an  hour's  ride 
from  Market  and  Second  streets  in  Philadelphia. 
The  increase  in  the  vidue  of  real  estate  in  a  few 
years  will  pay  the  cost  of  the  bridge  three  times 
over. — PhUadelphia  Undenoriter, 


HEW  BOOKS. 

AHani>-booe  of  PsAcrncAL  Telsobapht.    By  B. 
S.  CuLLEY.    Fourth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged.   Published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand. 

The  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Culley's  '*  Hand- 
book of  Pracacal  Telegraphy,**  in  1863,  inaugu- 
rated a  new  era  in  telegraphic  literature.  Although 
of  small  size,  and  written  in  a  simple  and  unpretend- 
ing style,  it  contained  more  common  sense  and 
more  practical  information  than  all  the  previous 
works  which  had  appeared  in  the  English  language 
combined.  Although  not  faultless,  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  yet  it  was  so  £ar  in  advance  of  all 
its  predecessors,  and  supplied  such  an  obvious  and 


lonff  felt  desideratum,  that  it  was  grateftilly  recMv- 
ed  by  a  large  class  of  eager  students  of  electrical 
science,  who,  for  the  first  time,  were  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  that  technical  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  electricity,  and  its  practical  application, 
before  attainable  only  through  verbal  instraction, 
or  the  tedious  school  of  actual  experience.  Sinoe 
that  time  the  labors  in  this  fiela  have  been  en^ 
larged  and  extended  by  the  publication  of  such 
works  as  those  of  Clark,  Sabine,  and  Pope,  whioh, 
though  di£fering  widely  from  each  other  in  their 
mode  of  treatment  of  the  subject,  are  all  character- 
ized by  the  distinctively  practical  character  of 
which  Mr.  Culley  in  his  work  was  the  fijrst  to  set 
the  example.  During  this  time,  however,  the  an- 
ther of  the  **Hand-book'*  has  not  been  idle,  but  has 
kept  pace  in  successive  editions,  with  Uie  rapid 
development  of  electrical  science,  which  has  been 
such  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  post  decade. 

The  fourth  edition,  which  now  lies  before  us,  is 
nearly  double  the  size  of  the  original  work,  and  in 
addition  to  the  new  matter  whidi  has  been  incor- 
porated with  it,  the  older  portion  has  been  revised 
and  re-written.  The  volume,  as  a  whole,  is  a  credit 
both  to  the  author  and  the  publisher. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  treats  of  *'  Sources  of 

Electricity.^    A  lucid  and  correct  explanation  is 

'  given  of  the  theory  of  the  action  of  batteries,  sup- 

i  plemented  with  descriptions  of  the  different  kinds, 

,  and  useful  directions  for  their  maintenance  and 

'  management   In  the  introduction  it  is  stated  that 

I  the  Daniell  battery  is  used  by  the  three  great  tele* 

graph  companies  of  England,  now  merged  into  one 

system  and  under  government  control     Hie  form 

most  generally  employed  is  an  oblong  box  or 

trough,  divided  into  five  cells,  with  flat  plates  of 

zinc  and  copper,  about  four  inches  square,  instead 

of  placing  each  couple  in  a  separate  cylindrical 

tumbler,  as  is  usually  done  in  this  country.    The 

English  arrangement  is  convenient,  cheap,  and 

economical  of  space. 

The  Leclauche  battery,  recently  introduced,  is 
described,  and  appears  to  give  good  satisfaction, 
the  electro-motive  force  is  eqiud  to  1.6  that  of 
Daniell,  with  much  less  internal  resistance ;  but 
when  placed  in  short  circuit  it  polarizes  very 
quickly,  and  it,  therefore,  cannot  be  used  for  per- 
manent currents  nor  as  a  local  batterv.  Mr.  Cul- 
ley says  that  the  Marie  Davy,  or  sulphate  of  mer* 
cury  battery,  is  almost  exclusively  employed  at  the 
Central  office  of  the  French  Administration  of 
Telegraphs  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Culley  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  important 
subject  of  insulation,  in  which  this  matter  is  more 
fully  treated  of  than  is  usual  in  works  of  this  class. 
In  describing  the  qualities  desirable  in  an  insulator 
for  telegraph  lines,  he  says:  **  The  best  insulator  is 
that  which  has  the  smallest  possible  diameter  con- 
sonant with  strength,  with  the  greatest  distance 
between  the  wire  and  the  bolt  or  support,  and 
which  can  be  maintained  in  the  'driest  condition 
in  wet  weather,  while  exposed  freely  as  regards  its 
outer  surface  to  the  cleansing  action  of  rain.*'  This 
is  a  concise  and  correct  stat^ent  in  the  main,  but 
we  think  Mr.  Culley  overrates  the  beneficial  effect 
arising  from  the  cleansing  of  the  insulators  by  ex- 
posure to  rain.  In  wet  weather  the  outer  surface 
will  conduct,  whether  clean  or  otherwise.  Of  course, 
a  clean  surface  helps  to  insulate  the  line  in  fine 
weather,  when  help  is  least  needed  ;  but  if  a  cir- 
cuit can  be  so  insulated  as  to  work  weU  in  wet 
weather  there  will  be  no  trouble  at  other  times. 
This  result  may  be  accomplii^ed  simply  by  prao- 
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possible  extent  in  the  American  paraffined  inaula- 
tor,  mventad  by  Brooke.  A  glaaa  bottle,  protected 
by  BQ  iron  Bbield,  is  interposed  between  the  wire- 
holder  Bud  tbe  sapport,  having  a  diameter  of  about 
an  inch,  and  hn  insulating  length  of  abont  Winches. 
Tliis  is  kept  dry  in  wet  weather  b;  the  age  of  p^ 
afflne,  oa  well  as  by  ita  form  and  atraiigemenC  in 
regard  to  the  pole  and  wire.  Uompore  this  with 
the  ordinary  glass  ineulator,  having  a  diameter  of 
two  inches  or  more,  and  on  insulating  length  of 
two  inchea,  and  the  reason  of  the  snperiority  of 
the  first  is  apparent,  leavii^the  paraf&ne  oat  of  the 

We  cordially  endorse  all  that  Mr.  CuUey  eayf  in 
regard  to  the  periodical  cleansing  of  inaolatonL 
To  keep  a  telegraph  line  in  thorough  working 
order  the  iusuialors  ought  to  be  cleaned  every  year, 
whatever  kind  may  be  used.  It  seemB  exceeding- 
ly strangs  that  people  will  build  a  telegraph  line, 
and  expect  it  to  xeep  itself  in  order  for  ever  after- 
wards, unless  itactaally  falls  down  from  decay.  If 
they  build  a  house  they  expect  to  point  it  every 
three  or  four  years;  if  they  build  a  railroad  they 
are  continuull;  at  work  repairing  it,  but  if  the  in- 
sulation of  a  telegiBph  line  becomes  defective  from 
the  accumulation  o(  yaani  of  dirt  and  neglect, 
there  is  no  remedy  but  to  throw  all  the  inaulatois 
away  and  tiy  some  other  kind,  perhaps  better,  but 
quite  as  likdy  to  be  worse  than  tie  oripinol  variety. 
The  pig-headed  stapidity  of  the  American  tel^ra- 
phio  tnind  upon  this  subiecl  would  be  irresistibly 
laoghable  were  it  not  so  humiliating. 

The  chapter  on  the  construoliou  of  lines  con- 
tains a  great  amount  of  nselnl  advice;  mnch  of 
which,  however,  is  more  valuable  to  the  English 
thMito  theAmerieanconstractor.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, cannot  &il  to  be  benefited  by  a  careful  study 
of  European  methods,  as  they  abound  in  valuable 
htots,  which  may  t>e  practicidly  carried  out  t 
vaQts-ge  in  this  countij,  though  frequently  by 
entir^y  different  processes. 

In  the  present  edition  the  portion  relating 
sobmsrine  telegraphy  has  been  re-written  and  • 
richad  by  the  addition  of  a  very  large  amount 
new  matter.     The  methods  employed  in  testi 
the  French  Atlantic  cable,  during  its  manufacture 
and  sabmersion,  are  very  fally  described  and  pro- 
fosaly  illustrated,  and  the  student  of  this  interest- 
ing but  at>3truse  and  difBcult  branch  of  electrical 
■oience  will  find  in  this  work  his  most  valuable 
compendium.     It  is  fully  up  with  the  most  ri 
discoveries  and  investigations. 

The  work  is  rather  scantily  illaatraled  as  a 
whole,  and  the  cuts  and  diagrams  are  not  remark- 
able for  their  artistio  elegance,  bat  otherwise  the 
meahauical  execution  of  the  book  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  The  type,  printing,  paper  and 
binding,  are  all  of  the  ftist  quality.  We  are  glad 
to  note  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  bookb 
at  this  class,  and  can  a«sare  our  readers  t^t  thej 
will  And  this  one  of  the  very  best  of  ita  kind.— TAe 


Proteasor  Qeorge  H.  Cook,  the  State  Geologist, 
BiTeBavahtablareport  on  the  eeoDomio  geology  of 
Hew  Jamey,  and  enriches  it  with  eeveral  caieiully 
^wn  maps.  It  does  not  cost  the  Slate  much  lo 
Mny  on  snoh  a  survey,  or  to  pnblish  its  reaullB, 
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while  the  benefit  of  disseminating  the  information 
rraL  The  best  way  to  develop  the  hidden 
-  of  any  country  is  to  bring  them  out  of 
iiag  places  by  well  conducted  geologiool 
iiad  tbe  Slate  that  shows  the  moat  zeal  in 
<.tion  will  reap  the  earlier  returns  of  in- 
iiiiigration. 

OW'S    COKFBSHENBIVE     UiTHUUTICS  ■.   Be- 

—.„  an  extensive  cabinet  of  namerical,  aritll- 
nictical.  and  mathematical  facta,  tables,  data, 
furiuuliLH,  and  practical  rules  for  the  general  buai- 
tiesB  mao,  merchant,  mechanic,  accountant, 
tenchem  of  schools,  et«.  Eighth  edition,  revised 
Hiid  enlarged  ;  380  pp. ;  «2  60.  Boston  and  New 
York:    E.   8.    Winslow,   lb70.      For  sole  by  Van 

Tbo  tables,  showing  the  values  in  Americaii 
curr-t-'Qcy  of  the  moneys  of  the  difl'erent  nations  of 
OiQ  world,  and  the  great  variety  of  information 
iilMiTilwuijhls  and  measures  here  collected,  make 
this  book  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  school 
[•<Yt-books,  SB  well  as  a  convenient  manual  for 
the  buKJnass  man.  Some  of  the  more  recent  prob- 
Ic[ii»<  ^s'bieh  have  arisen  in  natural  philosophy  and 
obemii^nl  science  are  also  token  up  and  treated  in 
n  way  which  may  be  easily  nndentood  by  begin- 


NATHtN  Bxux      His  Intsntton  or  the  iSxn.-n- 
T[iDiii.ia  BoiuiB   U(n  Pobtabia  High-fbes- 

hDEE  Em.INK,  AMD  DlSCOVEBTOr  IHB  TBUX  MOSI 
0¥     APfHISO     StE*1C-POWEB      to      HlVlOiTION     iSD 

iuiLWAYa,  Byhisfriend  andnephew,  David  Bkuj. 

New  York  ;  Kurd  A  Houghton.  For  sale  by  Van 
Nostnilid. 

TLiH  in  an  exceedingly  interesting  addition  to 
tliv  liiiitory  of  the  apphcation  of  the  Bt«am-engine 
to  Ini'ouiation.  Neither  the  steamboat  nor  the 
IuGOiDi)li\e  was  successful  until  oiler  the  invention 
of  tl]«  uialti-tubular  boiler.  Mr.  Beads  cloim  to 
the  nrii^tual  invention  of  this  important  aiijuuct  to 
Wutl'H  ■iigincB,  is  well  set  forth  by  the  tetters  and 
ek^tobes  mode  as  early  as  17S0. 

TL<^  volume  ia  a  handsome  book  of  200  pegea, 
iUubtrattil  by  Beveinl  wood-cute. 


ICC     A      LlCrUBM  DEUVEEn>  BEFORE  THE  KbSWICS 
LiTEiLABT  SooisTT,  and  published  by  request; 
(o   u'Licli  is  appended  a   Geolooicu.  Dbeah  or 
'Skiijiiaw.     By  J.  CurrouWiBD,  F.  G.   S.     Lon- 
lioii  :  Trubner  ft  Clo.     For  sale  by  Van  Nostrand. 
The  subjects  treated  in  the  lecture  are  : 

1.  tionie  of  the  physical  properties  of  ice. 

2.  l''U  considered  as  a  natural  agent. 

3.  The  marks  of  ice  sction  in  the  lake  district  of 
Cambi'rlnnd  pointing  to  a  former  condition  of 
thioga,  different  from  that  now  prevailing. 

_    _.._ TCLDItCTBK     k    PUBTO.     PoT 

G.   M.  GoDLiEB.     Paris.     Ubraire  Mitilaire. 

For  Biilc'  by  Van  Noatrand.  The  instrument  do- 
mribi^d  iu  this  mtiruiire  is  a  convenient  addition  to 
the  outlit  of  military  engineers,  and  might  ba 
mndo  serviceable  in  the  hands  of  civil  engineer! 
when  coaduoting  Teoonnoisaanoes. 


llEMonil      I 

i»L     G.   M. 


PBiNcm.tB  or  CiRPitcTBT. — ATre»- 
Ei  lii^e  on  the  eqoilibmm  of  limber  framing,  the 
res  Aliiura  of  timber,  and  the  eonsttncliou  of 
A^om,  cunttes,  bridges,  roofs,  eta,  eto.    To  whieli 
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ifl  added  an  essay  on  the  nature  and  properties  of 
timber,  etc.  By  Thomas  Tbedoold.  Fifth  edi- 
tion, corrected  and  considerably  enlarged,  with  an 
appendix  containing  specimens  of  various  ancient 
and  modem  roofs,  by  Psteb  Bablow,  F.  B.  S. 
London  :  Lockwood  &  Co.  For  sale  by  Van  Nos- 
trand. 

There  are  but  few  names  so  familiar  to  students 
of  the  science  of  building  as  Tredgold.  Its  value 
to  the  practical  architect  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
the  demand  which  has  called  forth  this  new  edi- 
tion. 

The  number  of  plates  has  beM  increased  over 
those  of  the  former  editions,  by  the  illustration  of 
some  modem  examples. 


MEMontz  sun  IiE  Pomr  Obsebts  xt  la  dbtbb- 
IflNATION    DBS    COUBANTS  A    UL    SUBFAGB    DE8 

MEBS.    Par  A.   Fasci,  Professor  d'Hydrographie. 
For  sale  by  Van  Nostrand. 

This  book  of  sixty  pages  is  a  good  supplement 
to  the  better  works  on  navigation.  The  first  part 
is  purely  theoretic  and  abounds  in  mathematical 
formulas.  The  second  part  consists  of  practical 
problems  worked  out  in  illustrations  of  the  formu- 
L&s.  Five  folding  plates,  containing  thirteen  figures, 
illustrate  the  text. 


ATbeattse  on  Medical  Electbicitt,  Theoretical 
and  Practical,  and  its  use  in  the  Treatment  of 
Paralysis,  Neuralgia,  and  other  diseases.  By  Ju- 
lius Althaus,  M.  D.  Loudon:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.     For  sale  by  Van  Nostrand. 

This  volume  of  700  pages  is  divided  into  five 
chapters,  which  treat  respectively  upon:  Forms  of 
electricity  ;  electro-physiology  ;  medical  electric 
apparatus  and  methods  of  applying  electricity  ; 
electricity  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  and  electro- 
therapeutics. 

The  work  is  designed  for  the  practising  physi- 
cian, and  abounds  in  cases  treated  by  the  methods 
prescribed  by  the  author. 

NAUTICAL  AsTBONOMT  AND  NAVIGATION.  By  H. 
W.  Jeans,  F.  B.  A.  S.  London  :  Longmans, 
Green,  Beader  and  Dyer.  For  sale  by  Van  Nos- 
teand. 

Part  one,  containing  rules  for  finding  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  and  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pass, with  numerous  examples.  Part  two,  con- 
taining the  investigations  and  proofs  of  the  prin- 
cipal rules  and  corrections,  with  practical  ex- 
amples. 

ATopoobaphical  Map  op  Tbeasubb  Hill, 
White  Pine  County,  Nevada.  Compiled  from 
actual  survey  by  subscription  of  the  principal 
mining  companies  and  capitalists  of  the  district. 
By  Wm.  Hammond  Hall  and  Edmund  F.  Dioeinb. 
New  York :  D.  Van  Nostrand. 


c 


loNsnTunoN   db  la  Matixbb  et   ses  Mouvb- 

MENTS.       NaTUBB  ET  CAUSE  DE     LA    PESANTEUB. 

Par  Le  p.  Leeat.     Paris  :   An  Bureau  du  Journal 
Des  Mondes.     For  sale  by  Vsui  Nostrand. 


LA  LUMIEBE  ElECTBIQUE  APPLIQUEE  A  LA  NAVIGA- 
TION.    P&ris  :   Libraire  Maritime  et  Scienti- 
fique.    For  sale  by  Van  Nostrand. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  Value  of  Invention& — ^In  one  of  the  Low- 
ell Institute  lectures,  lately  delivered  in  Boston, 
the  speaker,  General  Samuel  A.  Dtmcan,  made 
mention  of  some  notable  examples  of  the  value  to 
the  world  of  patented  improvements,  as  follows : 
**The  expenses  of  the  Patent  Office  up  to  the 
present  time  have  been  $5,583,337.35,  to  which,  if 
there  be  added  the  cost  of  the  building  itself,  and 
the  money  expended  upon  the  annual  reports,  the 
entire  sum  will  reach  perhaps  $12,000,000.  But 
what  is  this  compared  to  the  benefit  derived  by 
the  public  from  a  single  invention  of  real  impor- 
tance ?  There  are,  perhaps,  400,000  sewing- 
machines  in  use  in  the  country.  Ten  cents  a  day 
would  seem  an  absurdly  low  estimate  of  the  vidue 
of  each  of  these  to  its  owner;  and  yet  even  this  daily 
profit  would  make  the  aggregate  annual  sum  to  the 
community  from  this  source  alone  $15,000,000. 
It  is  computed  that  the  saving  of  grain  by  the  use 
of  thrashing-machines  in  place  of  the  flail,  which 
they  have  supplanted,  is  10,000,000  bushels  an- 
nually. It  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  all  im- 
grovements  in  the  arts  to  cheapen  production, 
[eathcoat's  machines  reduced  the  price  of  bobbin 
net  lace  from  five  guineas  a  yard  to  sixpence. 
The  Bigelow  looms  for  weaving  ingrain  carpets 
both  reduced  the  cost  of  the  manufieictured  article 
20  per  cent  and  improved  the  quality  of  the  goods. 
The  cotton-gin  reduced  our  price  of  raw  cotton  by 
stimulating  the  production  so  that  it  has  increased 
in  three  years  from  138,000  lbs.  to  5, 000, COO  lbs." 

MB.  J.  N.  Douglass  recently  read  a  paper  on 
the  Wolf  Bock  Lighthouse,  before  tne  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers.  He  said  that,  when  it 
was  resolved  to  fit  up  for  that  lighthouse  a  revolv- 
ing dioptric  light,  showing  alternate  flashes  of  red 
and  white  at  half-minute  intervals,  the  arrange- 
ment involved  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
disposing  in  each  beam  the  relative  pro]}ortion  of 
light  to  sdlow  for  the  loss  in  red  beams  by  passing 
through  a  ruby  glass  medium.  The  investigation 
of  the  subject  was  entered  into  by  Professor  Tyn- 
dall,  the  scientific  adviser  of  the  Trinity  House ; 
and  as  it  was  one  which  could  not  be  determined 
with  accuracv  by  photometric  measurements,  he, 
with  the  author,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Rock  light- 
house, near  Liverpool,  which  had  a  catoptric 
revolving  light  showing  one  red  flash  succeeded 
by  two  of  white  at  intervals  of  one  minute,  and  in- 
quiries and  observations  were  made  on  tiiis  light 
at  the  Point  of  Air  Lighthouse,  at  a  dintance  of 
11^  miles,  and  at  the  Great  Ormes  Head  Light- 
house, at  a  distance  of  S0\  miles.  Experiments 
with  red  and  white  lights  were  also  made  in  the 
experimental  lighthouse  of  the  Trinity  House  at 
Blackwall,  and  observations  on  these  were  token 
from  a  station  in  Charlton,  at  a  distance  of  two 
mile&  From  these  practical  tests  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  quantity  of  light  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  red  beam  should  be  to  that  of  the  white 
in  the  ratio  of  5275  to  2250,  or  as  21  to  9  nearly. 

TBEE8  IN  CrriEs.— Dr.  Poselger  has  proven  by 
experiments  that  the  death  of  fine  trees  inr 
cities  is  not  due  to  the  leakage  of  gas  mains,  as 
has  often  been  asserted ;  and  that  no  damage  can 
accrue  to  the  trees,  nor  their  growth  be  interfered 
with,  by  any  quantity  of  gas  which  may  escape  in 
the  soil  and  find  its  way  to  their  roots. — Quarlerly 
Journal  qf  ikience. 
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EXPERIMENTS  UPON  FORGED  IRON  BEAMS  * 


The  first  portion  of  this  yalaable  paper 
was  devoted  to  a  description  of  an  iron 
shield  to  an  experimentiEd  casemate  at 
Fort  Monroe,  with  the  result  of  some 
fudngs  in  October,  1868,  at  which  time  the 
shield  was  employed  as  a  target 

The  standards  forming  the  backing  to 
the  target  were  wrought-iron  uprights 
having  a  section  of  12  bj  15  in. 

From  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
rupture  under  the  heavy  firing,  it  was  im- 
possible to  estimate  what  amount  of  re- 
sistance the  standards  had  really  offered 
to  bending  or  breaking.  It  was  gener- 
ally believed  to  have  been  much  less  than 
formula,  founded  upon  assumed  elastic 
extension  of  the  fibres,  would  authorize  us 
to  assign  them.  Experienced  iron  manu- 
facturers suggested  that  the  highly  crys- 
talline appearance  of  the  surfaces  of  frac- 
ture was  caused  by  the  instantaneousness 
of  the  rupture  ;  others  believed  that  it 
was  common  to  all  large  forgings,  and 
created  during  the  slow  cooUng  from 
welding  heat ;  while  still  others  attributed 
it  to  bad  workmanship. 

It  was  thought  that  it  would  be  instruc- 
tive to  break  one  or  more  of  these  beams 
under  the  slow  pressure  of  a  hydraulic 
pres&  For  that  purpose,  two  were 
brought  from  Fort  Monroe  to  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard,  one  of  which  was  the  only 
sound  one  remaining  in  the    casemate 

•  fyom  a  papsr  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Clrll 
BBCineen,  February  7,  1870,  by  Bnrti  Mjvjor-Qeneral  J.  O. 
Bvnard,  U.  a  Corps  oT  Engineers,  Member  of  the  Society. 
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shield  ;  the  other  came  from  the  "open 
embrasure''  target 

The  composition  of  the  iron,  and  its 
conversion  into  bars  for  forging,  are  thus 
described  by  the  manufacturer  : 

"  The  iron  was  made  of  the  following 
brands  of  pig-iron  :  Three-fourths  Lake 
Superior  charcoal,  made  by  the  Morgan 
Iron  Company,  at  their  old  furnace  near 
Marquette,  Michigan.  The  blast,  I  sup- 
pose, ought  to  be  called  toamu  The  in- 
tensely hot  blast  now  in  use  had  not  been 
introduced  into  that  region  at  the  time 
this  iron  was  purchased,  several  years 
ago. 

''  The  other  one-fourth  was  of  anthra- 
cite hot-blast  iron,  made  at  the  Donegal 
furnace,  in  the  Juniata  region,  Penn. 
I  adopted  this  mixture  of  metals,  as  we 
found,  after  numerous  trials  of  other 
irons,  this  to  be  the  best  for  making 
blooms,  of  which  to  make  galvanized  iron. 
This  requires  a  most  superior  iron,  soft 
and  malleable  when  cold.  These  quali- 
ties I  judged  were  most  desirable  for  ar- 
mor plating. 

4"  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  The  pig-iron  is  converted  into  wrought- 
iron  by  the  usual  method  of  puddling  or 
boiling — from  the  furnace  tidcen  to  the 
squeezers  and  formed  into  a  lump,  and 
then  at  the  same  heat  rolled  into  bars  of 
f  in.  to  1  in.  in  thickness,  and  4t,  6,  and 

8  in.  wide. 

♦        ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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"  The  bars  thus  formed  were  forged  to- 
gether into  the  beams  under  a  4-ton 
moving  cylinder  (Condie)  hammer  falling 

6  ft  9  in." 

♦        ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

The  diagram  and  following  table  will 
give  the  facts  of  the  first  experiment : 
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being  highly  crystalline 
— the     crystals    being 
largest  in  the  centre. 

The  first  recorded  flexure  of  \  in.  gives 
a  calculated  strain  per  square  inch  of  the 
upper  external  fibres  36,792  lbs.  ;  an 
elongation  of  the  same  of  .00382  ;  and  a 
corresponding  coefficient  of  elasticity  of 
9,668,600  lbs.  (for  inch  unit). 

The  seventh  entry  in  the  table  shows  a 
flexure  of  one  inch  under  a  pressure  of  600 
tons. 

The  corresponding  tension  of  outer 

fibre  is 51,506  lbs. 

The  corresponding    extension    of 

outer  fibre  is 0.0154    " 

The  corresponding   coefficient    of 

elasticity  is 3,334,511    « 

The  last  entry  but  one  shows  a  flexure 
of  three  inches  under  a  pressure  of  800 
tons,  for  which  we  have  : 

Tension  per  square  inch  of  outer 
fibres 68,450  lbs. 

Extension  of  outer  fibres 0.0463    '* 

Corresponding  coefficient  of  elas- 
ticity    1,482,000    " 

*  The  ezperlmenrs  were  cradocted  by  Brig. -Geo. C  B.  Bmm, 
U.  S.  Or>rpt  of  Engineen. 


The  flexure  of  3^  inches  produced  rup- 
ture without  any  indication  of  increased 
pressure;  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
there  are  several  stages  in  which  the  flex- 
ure thus  increases.  The  press  worked 
slowly — ^was  frequently  stopped  (the 
whole  time  of  experiment  bemg  15  to  20 
minutes),  and  when  stopped  the  pressure 
became  relaxed.  On  renewing  it  the  flex- 
ure increased  before  the  pressure  gauge 
regained  its  lost  elevation.  Time  had, 
perhap8y  considerable  to  do  in  producing 
so  great  a  flexure  of  the  iron.  Neverthe- 
less, the  strength  of  the  iron  isvery  ^eat; 
and,  for  so  large  a  beam,  the  extension  of 
fibre  is  extraordinary. 

The  "  permanent  set "  extended  only  15 
inches  each  way,  from  the  place  of  frac- 
ture. At  the  limit  of  ''set"  the  strain 
was  equal  to  what  would  be  produced  at 
the  middle  point  by  a  load  of  400  tons, 

multiplied  by     3  ^     =  242  tons.     This 

weight  is  about  a  mean  between  those 
required  to  produce  deflexions  of  1  and 
J  an  inch.  It  corresponds  to  a  stram  on 
the  external  fibres  of  41,391  lbs.,  and  an 
elongation  in  .005.  But  a  remarkable 
feature  in  the  "  permanent  set"  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  cross  aection.  The  base  is  per- 
manently expanded  J  an  inch,  while  the 
top  is  contracted  or  shortened  }  of  an 
inch,  by  which  the  section  of  fracture  has 
acquired  a  trapezoidal  figure ;  a  strong  col- 
lateral proof  of  the  ductility  and  tough- 
ness of  the  iron. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  above  calculations  suppose  that,  at 
the  same  moment,  the  coefacient  of  elas- 
ticity is  uniform  throughout  the  beam. 
We  see,  however,  that  the  coefficient  rap- 
idly diminishes  as  the  extension  increases, 
and  hence  it  must  be  very  much  less  in 
the  more  extended  outer  fibres  than  in 
those  near  the  neutral  axis.  Moreover,  it 
is  probable  that  it  does  not  so  decrease 
for  increased  compression;  and  hence  the 
neutral  axis  will  fall  below  the  middle  of 
the  beam.  This  last  effect  is  indicated, 
too,  by  the  change  in  the  section;  the  area 
of  the  portion  below  the  middle  line 
becoming  about  ^  larger  than  that 
above  it  The  above  figures  for  break- 
ing tension  must,  from  all  these  causefl^ 
be  somewhat  too  high. 

On  the  25th  of  May  the  second  beam 
was  subjected}  to  the  same  test  It  was 
manufactured  about  six  months  earlier 
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than  the  one  first  described,  bnt  there  is 
no  known  difference  in  the  material  or 
process  of  manufacture.  The  statement 
nerewith,  will  give  the  parti<*.ulars  of  the 
experiment  Though  tne  breaking  pres- 
sure proved  to  be  identically  the  same  as 
before,  the  flexure  was  but  1  inch  instead 
of  3^  inchea  That  is  to  saj,  the  tensile 
strength  was  as  before,  68,450  lbs.  per 
square  inch  ;  but  this  corresponded  to 
an  ''  elongation "  of  fibre  but  0.0154, 
while  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  was 
5,446,000  instead  of  3,334,511  lbs.,  the  co- 
efficient furnished  by  a  corresponding  ex- 
tension in  the  first  beam.  No  "perma- 
nent set "  either  in  figure  or  cross  section 
was  observed.  In  this  case  there  was  no 
stoppage  of  the  force  pump,  and  the 
power  was  applied  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
the  rupture  taking  place  in  about  2^ 
minutes. 


Ftexora 

Tons 

In 

pnunn 

iDCbM. 

1 

(or  2,000  lbs.) 

i 

615 

} 

707 

767 

1  (short) 

799 

Broke    aerost,  as     shown 
in  sketch ;   the  fraotore 
being  highly  crystalline. 

In  this  experiment  the  pressure  was 
applied  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the 
beam  broke  in  about  2^  minutes  after 
commencing  the  experiment. 

In  all  cases,  whether  the  beams  were 
broken  by  the  intantaneous  shock  of  the 
projectile,  or  by  the  comparatively  slowly 
applied  pressure  of  the  press,  the  fracture 
was  throughout  highly  crystalline.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  decided  dis- 
tinction between  the  results  of  the  two 
processes.  In  the  last  beam  broken  the 
cleavage  surface  of  the  crystals  was 
larger  and  the  fracture  more  ragged  than 
in  the  first.  Around  the  outer  margins 
of  both,  the  fractured  surfaces  were  much 
finer-grained  (approximating  in  the  first 
beam  to  the  appearance  of  very  coarse 
sand-paper)  than  at  the  central  portions. 
The  largest  cleavage  surfaces  may  be  }  to 
\  square  inch  in  area — ^though  such  are 
rare.  The  second  beam,  more  highly 
crystalline  than  the  firsts  had  less  ductility 


(i.  e.,  was  more  brittle),  yet  its  breaking 
strain  was  not  impaired. 

As  the  foregoing  calculations  could  not, 
for  the  reasons  stated,  be  implicitly  rehed 
on,  it  was  important  to  determme  the 
tensile  strength  by  direct  experiments. 
Two  specimens  were  taken  from  each  of 
the  beams — one  of  which  was  heated  and 
hammered,  and  drawn  down  to  proper 
size — the  others  tested  just  as  they  came 
from  the  beam.  (These  last  were  taken 
from  the  central  and  most  crystalline 
portion  of  the  forgings.)  The  results 
are  as  follows : 

TentUe  Strength. 
No.  1.  First  beam,  reworked  speoimeB,  63  413  lbs. 
No.  2.  Second  beam    <*  **  67.846   ** 

No.  3.  First  beam,  onworked       "  53.953   ** 

No.  4.  Second  beam    «•  "  57.786   •• 

The  fracture  of  No.  1  was  what  is  called 
"fibrous,"  that  is,  fine-grained  and  dark, 
when  looked  at  directly,  but  lustrous  un- 
der certain  lights,  and  what  is  usually 
considered  as  indicating  a  superior 
iron. 

The  central  part  of  No.  2  (say  about 
one-third)  had  the  same  appearance  as 
No.  1,  though  inferior  ;  all  the  rest,  say 
two-thirds  of  the  surface,  was  highly 
crystalline,  and  not  finer-grained  uian 
some  parts  of  the  fracture  of  the  original 
beam. 

Of  No.  3,  the  fracture  was  very  similar 
to  that  of  No.  1,  though  lees  lustrous. 

The  fracture  of  No.  4  exhibited  over  a 
segment  comprising  about  one-third  of 
the  circular  area,  a  fine-grained  fracture, 
but  darker,  and  destitute  of  lustre  ;  the 
rest  of  the  surface  was  highly  crystalline, 
yet  less  coarsely  grained,  if  there  was  a 
difference,  than  the  crystalline  parts  of 
No.  3. 

It  is  to  be  observedthat  the  real  tensile 
strength  of  the  iron  in  the  beam  (as  given 
in  Nos.  3  and  4)  was  in  the  one  case  20, 
in  the  other  15  per  cent  less  than  that 
deduced  from  calculation ;  that  the  pro- 
cess of  reworking  gives  about  an  equal 
increment  in  the  two  cases.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  two  beams  may  be  owing  te 
variations  in  the  character  of  pig-iron 
coming  from  the  same  sources,  or  from 
varying  time  and  heat  in  the  forgings. 

^e  tensile  strength  exhibited  by  these 
beams  was  above  the  average  for  wrought- 
iron  in  bars,  while  the  reworked  speci- 
mens are  equal  to  the  average  of  a  large 
number  of  specimens  of  Burden  iron,  and 
approach   in    strength    the   best    irons 
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known,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures  : 

Major  Wade  gives  (1845)  strength  of 
different  irons  thns  : 


Rassian  iron  (in  flat  bars) . . 
Bankes'  (English)  . . , 
Low  Moor  *• 

Bridge  water  (Am.)  iron.. 


«< 


(< 


62.644  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
56.532 

66.103  •• 

48.488  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
49.338 


Salisbury  iron  is  given  by 
Prof.  W.  R.  Johnston  at. ..  58.009 

And  charcoal  refined  Lake 
Superior  at 89.582 


i< 


•( 


If 


The  Ordnance  Manual  gives  for — 

Bar  iron 57.000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Salisbury  iron 57.000  •* 

Swedish  iron 72.000  " 

Kirkaldj  says:  The  breaking  strain 
per  square  inch  of  wrought-iron  is  gener- 
ally siEited  to  be  about  25  tons  for  bars 
and  20  tons  for  plates.  This  corresponds 
very  nearly  with  the  writer's  experiments, 
of  which  the  following  table  presents  a 
condensed  summary : 


188  bars,  rolled 

72  angle-iron,  etc. . . . 
167  plates,  lengthways 
160      "      crossways. , 


Highest. 

Loweit. 

Lb«. 
68.848 
63.715 
62.544 
60,756 

LtM. 

44.584 
37.909 
37.474 
32.450 

Mean. 


Lbe. 
57.555 
54.729 
50.737 
4a  171 


The  extension,  especially  of  the  first 
beam  (one-twentieth,  nearly),  though  far 
beneath  that  sometimes  exhibited  by 
small  rods  or  wires,  is  very  remarkable, 
when  the  dimensions  of  the  forgings  and 
the  highly  crystalline  structure  of  the  iron 
are  considered. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  so  great  ex- 
tension of  fibre  as  these  experiments  de- 
veloped did  not  take  place  in  the  beams 
ruptured  by  the  firings.  Though  identi- 
cal with  the  experimental  beams  in  com- 
position and  manner  of  fabric,  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  "  set,"  so  strikingly  ex- 
hibited by  the  first  beam,  could  be  ob- 
served in  them.  That  the  forgings  were 
excellent  may  be  inferred  from  the  ab- 
sence of  appearances  of  seams  or  flaws  in 
the  fractures,  and  from  the  rupture  oc- 
curring exactly  at  the  middle  point  The 
engineers  and  master  mechanics  of  the 
Navy  Yard,  and  other  experienced  opera- 
tors in  iron,  regarded  them  as  "  of  most 
excellent  quality  of  workmanship,  having 
the  clearest  and  most  solid  appearance  of 
any  bars  they  had  seen." 

The  results  show  neither  high  tensile 
strength  nor  a  considerable  ductility  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  process  of  "forg- 
ing" in  large  masses  ;  and  that  iron  of  a 
highly  crystalline  structure  (the  usual  re- 
sult of  such  forging)  may  possess  these 
qualities ;  that,  m  common  with  iron  so 
prepared  as  to  possess  the  maximum  of 
ductility,  it  does  not  exhibit  that  qualitv 
to  its  full  extent  when  the  rupturing  shock 
is  instantaneous. 


Hence  the  iron  supports  of  shields 
should  be  of  such  a  character  {e.  g.  built- 
up  beams)  that  the  necessary  yielding  may 
take  place  by  loarping  rather  than  exten- 
sion of  fibre  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
be  such  as  to  involve  no  extension  whatever 
— ^the  target,  by  means  of  arched  backing 
or  something  of  the  kind,  being  made  per- 
fectly rigid  and  the  shot  made  to  expend 
all  its  work,  instead  of  at  least  nine-tenths 
(as  it  inevitably  must  do),  upon  tlie  indent 
taiion. 

On  the  14th  of  August  a  beam  of  the  sam 
dimensions,  cast  vertically,  from  the  same 
pig-irons,  in  the  same  proportions,  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  mould  until 
thoroughly  cool,  was  broken  in  the  press. 

The  results  were  as  follows  : 

Flexure  \  in., Pressore,  183  tons. 

•«      i  ««  »«        276    *• 

At  which  flexure  the  beam  broke. 

From  whence  by  calculation  we  should  get  f6r  a 
flexure  of  ^  in.  :  4 

Tension  per  sq.  in.  of  outer  fibres, 15.640  lbs. 

Extension  of  fibre, 00.382  " 

And  for  a  flexure  of  {  in. : 
Tension  of  outer  fibre  (that  of  rupture)  23.615  lb& 
Extension  of  fibre 00.53  ** 

A  specimen  of  iron  from  this  beam  was 
tested  for  tensile  strength  and  found  to 
have  16.067  lbs.,  or  about  33  per  cent,  less 
than  deduced  above. 

It  was  believed  that  better  results  might 
be  obtained,  and  the  iron  was  remelted  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  41  hours  being 
occupied  in  the  melting,  tne  casting  re- 
maining 3  days  in  the  mould. 

This  recast  beam  broke  with  a  pressure 
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of  384  tons,  with  a  flexnre  of  -fg  in.,  whicb 
Tonld  give  a  calculated  tensile  Btrength 
of  32,860  lbs.  A  specimen  of  the  iron 
of  this  beam  was  then  tested  for  ten- 
sile strength  ;  the  resnlt  was  17,110  Iba  per 
sq.  in.,  or  not  mnch  over  60  per  cent  of 
that  which  was  obtained  by  calculation 
based  on  transverse  strength. 

A  remark  is  here  necessary  in  explana- 
tion of  preceding  calculations.  The  Ord- 
nance Manual,  p.  436,  gives  the  following 
expression  (to  be  found  in  all  woriks  on 
the  streng^  of  materials)  for  the  break- 
ing weight  of  a  rectangular  beam  snp- 
ported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the 
middle : 


in  which  W  ia  ihe  required  weight,  I  the 
distance  between  the  supports,  b  and  d  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  dimensions  of  the 
section.  If  the  law  of  elasticity  upon 
^hich  the  theory  is  based  held  good,  that 
is  if  the  "co-efficient  of  elasticity"  re- 
mained constant  for  all  degrees  of  exten- 
sion and  was  identically  the  same/or  com- 
premon,  the  co-efficient  S  would  be  one- 
KUtlh  the  lensUe  stretigth  of  the  malerial.  Aa 
it  is  the  outer  and  npper  fibres  only  which 
are  extended  to  rupture  when  the  beam 
gives  way,  we  should  therefore  have,  call- 
ing T  the  tensile  of  those  fibres,  or  of  the 
material: 

More  K^nerally  if  W  is  any  weight  (leas 
than  the  breaking  weight  W),  supported 
at  the  middle,  and  B  the  tensile  strain 
thus  produced  upon  the  outer  fibres,  we 
should  have 

It  is  thus  that  I  have  calculated  the  "  ten- 
sion of  outer  fibre  "  for  difierent  stages  of 
the  experiments — there  being,  in  fact,  no 
other  way.  I  have  already  remarked  upon 
the  inaccuracy  of  this  calculation  when 
it  is  applied  to  great  extensions  or  to 
strains  approaching  rupture.  In  fact,  the 
assumptions  of  constuicy  in  the  coeffi- 
cient of  elasticity  and  of  its  identity  for 
compression  and  extension,  however  con- 
venient, are  well  known  to  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  results  of  experiment  In 
Morin's  Table  (p.  8,  "  Resistance  de  Ma- 
teriaux")  the  coefficient  of  extension  for 
WTOught-iron  is,  at  the  state  approaching 


mptore,  but  about  ,V  of  whai  it  ia  at  the 
beginning.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  co- 
efficients for  eompresdon  and  extension 
are  not  identical.  Henoe,  as  the  fibres 
along  the  section  of  rupture  are  in  all 
stages  of  extension,  from  a  TnaTitniiTin  at 
the  upper  fibre  down  to  zero  at  the  neu- 
tral axis,  and  thence  have  increasing  de- 
grees  of  compression  to  the  lower  surface, 
such  formula  can  give  but  inaccurate  re- 
sulta  Nor  can  t£ey  approach  to  much 
accuracy  when  the  oo-effieient,  S,  as  ap- 
plied to  breaking  strains,  is  determined 
by  experiments ;  for  the  results  are  ex- 
tremely variolic,  depending  on*  the  char- 
acter of  the  iron  and  the  form  of  the  sec- 


varies  from  -}  to  |  the  given  tensile 
strength  of  the  material.  In  the  single 
case  given  for  "  bar  iron  "  it  is  but  little 
over  ^  of  Uie  corresponding  tensile 
strength. 

In  the  case  of  the  forged  iron  beams  ex- 
perimented upon,  the  resulting  value  of  S 
would  be,  for  the  first  a  little  less,  for  the 
second  a  little  greater,  than  ^  the  strength 
which  direct  experiments  proved  to  belong 
to  the  "  unworked  "  iron  of  the  beams. 

In  the  case  of  castings,  in  the  first  cose 
S  wonld  approximate  to  ^,  in  the  second 
to  i  the  real  tensile  strength  of  the  iron. 
In  all  these  cases  the  ratio  of  these  frac- 
tions to  i  is  the  ratio  by  which  the  calcu- 
lated exceed  the  true  tensile  strengths,  as 
afterwards  determined  by  direct  experi- 
ment The  calculated  "  extension  of  fibre  " 
does  not  err,  necessarily,  in  the  same  di- 
rection. It  does  not,  probably,  exceed 
the  real  extension,  and  mast,  indeed,  fall 
short  of  it  if  the  neutral  axis,  through  in- 
equality in  compression  and  extension,  is 
lower  than  the  assumed  central  position, 
as  it  probably  is  in  all  oases  in  which  S 
exceeds  ^  T. 

The  average  "tenacity"  of  cast-iron 
gun-metal,  prior  to  1841,  is  given 

at 33,638  per  square  in. 

In  1851,  it  was. 87,774    "        "        " 

The  mean  tensile  strength  of  the  iron  of 
the  10-in.  guns  which  endured  2,540 
rounds  each,  was  26,038  lbs. 

Although  the  ciut-iron  of  these  beams 
proves  comparatively  weak,  the  extensi- 
bility of   the  metal  appears  to  be  much 
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greater  than  that  of  the  gun-metal  tested 
by  General  Bodman  (p.  159,  Experiments 
on  Metals,  etc.). 

The  fracture  of  the  iron  in  the  beam  at 
first  cast  exhibited  a  leaden  gray  color  and 
a  crystalline  structure  quite  uniform,  but 
quite  as  coarse  and  apparently  less  close 
than  that  of  Lake  Superior  charcoal  pig- 
iron  ;  the  fracture  of  the  re-cast  beam 
showed  greater  compactness.  The  par- 
ticular composition  of  iron  used  in  these 
beams  appears  to  be  quite  inferior  as  cast- 
iron  to  what  it  is  when  wrought. 

Limited  in  scope  as  are  these  experi- 
ments, I  think  they  furnish  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  superiority  of  forged 
wrought-iron,  in  large  masses,  over  cast- 
iron,  for  ordinary  transversal  strains  and 
for  the  endurance  of  shocka  The  uni- 
versal use  of  wrought-iron  for  shafts  of 
steamships,  etc.,  is  in  accordance  with 
this  conclusion  ;  and  if  such  observations 
as  we  could  make  at  the  firings  furnish 
no  proof  that  the  elastic  forces  of  the  iron 
were  fully  called  into  play,  yet  the  subse- 
quent experiments  go  to  show  that  neither 
ihe  process  of  forging  nor  the  crystalline 
structure  which  results  from  it  is  neces- 
sarily destructive  of  ductility  and  tenacity. 
If  it  appears,  indeed,  that  even  the  most 
ductile  knd  tenacious  wrought-iron  is,  like 
cast-iron,  &n^6  under  the  action  of  instan- 
taneous applied  rupturing  strains,  yet  the 
presumption  of  superiority  is  certainly  in 
favor  of  that  material  which  possesses  the 
above  qualities  in  the  highest  degree. 


The  press,  used  under  the  direction  of 
the  able  Naval  Constructor,  Mr.  B.  F. 
Delano,  was  one  made  in  England, 
and  set  up  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
for  the  purpose  of  bending  armor 
plates.  Its  gauge  was  graduated  to 
2,000  tons  (of  2,000  lbs.),  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  its  indications  was  thoroughly 
tested. 

In  relation  to  forged  iron  in  masses  of 
large  dimensions  (such  as  shafts  of  steam- 
ships, rolling  mills,  etc.),  there  is  great 
diversity  of  opinion,  and  Httle  experimen- 
tal knowledge.  That  they  frequently  break 
is  notorious.  If  it  happens  that  a  flaw  in 
the  forging  is  found,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  the  rupture  is  of  course  satisfactorily 
explained,  even  if  it  casts  doubt  upon  the 
reliability  of  the  forging  process.  But 
quite  frequently  no  flaw  is  found  (and  the 
means  and  processes  are  so  thoroughly 
perfected  at  the  present  day  that  there  is 
no  excuse  for  their  occurring),  while  the 
sharply  defined  and  highly  crystalline 
fracture,  which  is  invariably  observed,  iq 
usually  considered  an  indication  of  dan- 
gerous brittleness.  The  various  explana- 
tions already  mentioned  as  having  been 
applied  to  the  fracture,  by  gun-shot, 
of  the  beams  in  the  target^  are  freely 
offered.  Inconsistent  wilii  each  other, 
experimental  observation  is  almost 
wholly  wanting  to  test  their  validity. 
Hence  the  experiments  herein  recorded, 
limited  as  they  are,  may  prove  of  some 
value. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  TEMPERATUKE  ON  COAL  GAS. 

Flrom  *•  EngiDeering." 


Of  the  many  experiments  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made  on  the  illu- 
minating power  of  coal  gas  under  differ- 
ent conditions,  very  few,  we  believe,  have 
been  conducted  with  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  extent  to  which  that  power  is  af- 
fected by  the  temperature  to  which  the 
gas  is  exposed,  and  for  this  reason  some 
experiments  of  this  kind,  which  were  not 
long  ago  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  University  of  Munich,  possess  a 
n>ecial  interest  In  these  experiments 
the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  at  the 
normal  temperature  of  64^  deg.  Fahr.  was 
taken  as  the  standard,  and  the  object  was 
to  compare,  by  means  of  a  Bunsen's  pho- 


tometer, this  illuminating  power  with  that 
obtainable  when  the  gas  was  burnt  in  the 
same  burner  at  a  higher  or  lower  temper- 
ature. In  order  that  this  might  be  done, 
the  burner  was  attached  to  a  XJ-tube, 
which  could  be  immetsed  either  in  a  cool- 
ing mixture  or  in  a  liquid  at  an  elevated 
temperature.  The  illuminating  power  at 
the  normal  temperature  being  represented 
by  100,  it  was  found  that  when  the  U- 
tube  was  immersed  in  snow,  so  as  to 
bring  the  temperature  of  the  gas  down  to 
32^,  the  illuminating  power  was  reduced 
to  from  76  to  85  ;  while  when  a  mixture 
of  salt  and  snow  was  used  to  give  a  tem- 
perature of — 4  deg.  the  illuminating  power 
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of  the  gas  was  reduced  to  from  33  to  40, 
or,  in  other  words,  it  was  only  equal  to 
about  ^  of  that  which  it  possessed  at  the 
normal  temperature.  Of  course  such  a 
temperature  as  —4  deg.  is  one  to  which 
gas  is  never  practically  exposed,  at  all 
events,  in  this  country  ;  but  the  fact  that 
even  at  a  temperature  of  32  deg.  there 
was  found  to  be  an  average  diminution  of 
the  illuminating  power  to  the  extent  of 
about  20  per  cent,  is  an  important  one^ 
well  deserving  of  attention. 

Heating  the  gas  above  its  normal  tem- 
perature was  found  to  have  far  less  influ- 
ence upon  its  illuminating  power  than 
cooling  it  below  that  temperature,  and 
this  was  a  result  which  might  have  been 
expected,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  point 
out  presently.  By  immersing  the  U-tube 
in  boiling  water,  and  thus  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  gas  to  212  deg.»  it  was 
found  that  the  illuminating  power  was  in- 
creased to  104  (the  illuminating  power  at 
the  normal  temperature  being,  as  before, 
)*epresented  by  100),  while  when  melted 
paraffine  was  substituted  for  the  water, 
and  the  temperature  thus  increased  to 
288  deg.,  the  illuminating  power  became 
118.  Thus  while  a  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture of  about  32  deg.  lessened  the  illumi- 
nating power  by  about  20  per  cent.,  an 
increase  of  temperature  of  224  deg.  raised 
that  power  by  about  18  per  cent.  only. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  readily  explicable  if 
we  suppose  the  reduction  of  temperature 
in  the  former  case  to  have  been  sufficient 
to  cause  the  Uquefaction  of  a  portion  of 


the  hydrocarbons  associated  with  the 
gas,  as  in  that  case  the  total  amount  of 
sensible  and  latent  heat  abstracted  from 
the  gas  by  the  reduction  of  temperature 
of  32  deg.  might  even  be  greater  than  that 
imparted  to  it  when  its  temperature  was 
raised  to  288  deg.  In  all  the  experiments 
the  air  for  supporting  combustion  was, 
we  beUeve,  supplied  at  the  normal  tem- 
perature ;  but  it  would  have  been  inter- 
esting if,  in  the  case  where  the  gas  was 
cooled  to  32  deg.  Fahr.,  the  light  had 
been  supplied  with  air  at  that  tempera- 
ture also,  and  notice  taken  of  the  effect. 

In  the  course  of  the  experiments  it  was 
found  that,  after  the  gas  had  for  some 
time  traversed  the  tube  immersed  in  the 
cooling  mixture,  a  thick  coating  of  ice 
was  deposited  on  the  interior  of  tiie  tube. 
The  water  resulting  from  the  melting  of 
this  ice  had  a  strong  smell,  was  neutral  to 
test  papers,  but  when  exposed  to  suitable 
tests  gave  a  feeble  reaction,  showing  the 
presence  of  cyanogen.  With  indigo  car- 
mine (sulphindigotate  of  potass)  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  developed  tiie  blue  color 
of  indigo,  and  evolved  the  odor  of  nitro- 
benzine.  To  determine  the  amount  of 
water  carried  by  the  gas  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  the  latter  was  caused  to  pass  very 
filowly  through  a  drying  tube  charged 
with  pieces  of  pumice-stone  soaked  in 
sulphuric  acid.  A  large  number  of  ex- 
periments made  in  this  way  on  the  ordi- 
nary gas  supplied  to  Munich  showed  the 
quantity  to  average  about  1.6  grains  per 
cubic  foot 


COKE  ERON  AND  CHAKCOAL  IBON. 


Bt  m.  berthault. 


TraoBlatod  nrom  "  Les  Mondes. 


»i 


What  is  the  cause  of  the  inferiority  of 
coke  iron  to  charcoal  iron  ?  And  why  is 
the  charcoal  iron  of  certain  countries  of 
Europe  inferior  to  that  of  Sweden  and 
Bussia  ? 

From  my  investigation  of  the  composi- 
tion of  cokes  and  the  coals  which  produce 
them,  and  of  the  woods  of  different  kinds 
employed  in  Sweden  and  other  countries 
of  Europe,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  inferiority  proceeds  mainly  from 
the  insufficiency  of  the  salts  of  potassium 
and  sodium  which  are  employed  in  the 
fusion  of  the  iron. 


The  following  is  from  the  extensive 
work  of  MM.  Flachat,  Barrault,  and 
Petiet. 

No.  137.    Potassium,  Sodium,  Calcium. 

These  metals  produce  a  decarbonizing 
effect  upon  the  ore  without  combining 
with  it ;  the  potassium  contained  in  the 
cinders  of  tne  combustibles  does  not 
appear  in  the  slag  or  in  the  metal,  but  is 
volatilized  so  that  it  is  found  in  great 
quantity  upon  the  walls  of  blast  fur- 
naces. 

Lime  dissolves  the  silica  contained  in 
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ore,  and,  besides,  sets  free  a  large  qnantitj 
of  snlphar. 

Bessemer  and  Heaton  in  their  processes 
both  base  their  system  of  reduction  of 
ores  upon  the  oxidizing  reaction  either  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  of  nitrate  of  potassa. 

The  quantities  of  alkaline  salts  contain- 
ed in  yarious  fuels  are  given  by  MM.  Vio- 
lette  and  Archambault,  as  follows  : 

ANALYSIS  OF   OAK   ASHES. 

Carbonic  Acid, 28.2 

Sulphuric     "     7.6 

Muriatic       ««    1.8 

SiUca  "    1.7 

Potassium, 33     I 

Sodium 27.7  J  6a7 

100 

White  Oak  Aahes, 0.075  of  Alkaline  Salti. 

Chestnut        "      0.U6  "  " 

Parisian  Oak  "      0.150  •*  " 

Pontgibaud    ••      0.900  "  " 

AllevardFir  "      0.257  "  " 

Norway  Fir    *•      0.600  **  " 

St  Etienne  Coal,  Ammoniacal  Carbonate. 

Auzin  Coal, Ashes,  Water,  &  Potassium,  0.128. 

Chaulevay  Coke,  No  Potassium. 
English  '*     ^No    Potassium,  but   Salts    of 

SL  Etienne  *'  V  Lime,  (Sulphuxet  and  Carbo- 
Bive-de-Gier  *'     )     nate). 

It  seems,  then,  to  be  demonstrated  that 
the  salts  oif  potassium  and  sodium  intro- 


duced into  the  blast  furnace  with  the  ore 
and  the  fuel,  give,  with  coke  or  with  other 
fuel,  iron  of  superior  quahty.  Everything 
depends  on  the.  quantity  of  potassium  or 
sodium.  The  salt  should  be  the  carbo- 
nate of  potassium,  such  as  is  obtained 
from  vegetables,  and  known  as  raw  pot- 
ash, pearl  ash,  Russian  or  American  pot- 
ash, etc. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  quality  of 
iron  in  the  same  blast  furnace  or  manu- 
&ctory,  in  other  words,  to  apply  the  pro- 
per quantities  of  the  salts,  they  must  be 
dissolved  in  some  agglutinating  mixture, 
and  the  ore,  or  rather  the  porous  coke, 
must  be  covered  with  the  compound ; 
diluted  clay  or  blood  mixed  with  water 
will  answer. 

The  question  of  expense  is  of  course  to 
be  considered,  but  the  expense  will  be 
compensated  by  the  improved  quality. 
Potash  is  still  very  dear ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  water  of  salt  marshes 
mixed  with  lime  could  be  used.  The  high 
temperature  would  decompose  this  mix- 
ture and  produce  the  necessary  decarbu- 
rant  ga&  By  this  means  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  now  done  in  the  puddling 
furnace  or  the  Bessemer  apparatus  might 
be  done  in  the  blast  furnace. 


INFLUENCE  OF  RAIN  ON  FILTRATION  OF  RIVER  WATER. 

Ftom  "  The  Mechanics'  Magazine.'* 


Whether  it  is  that  we  have  so  much 
and  so  general  rain  in  England  as  to 
have,  stnctly  speaking,  no  rainy  season, 
or  that  the  geological  formation  of  our 
soil  is  essentially  different,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  we  do  not  experience  the  same 
effects  that  attend  the  rivers  of  other 
countries  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 
During  the  autumn  and  vnnter  months 
our  streams,  especially  those  in  mountain- 
ous districts,  do  become  swollen  and  tur- 
bid to  a  very  considerable  degree,  but 
still  do  not  approach  the  condition  of 
those  in  higher  latitude&  As  an  example 
of  a  river  which  is  affected  perhaps  to  a 
maximum  by  the  rainy  season,  we  may 
select  the  Hooghly,  or,  as  it  may  be  ap- 
propriately termed,  the  river  of  Calcutta. 
A  most  valuable  and  interesting  report  on 
this  subject  has  been  published  by  W. 
Smith,  "Eaq.,  C.  E.,  Ohief  Engineer  to  the 
Calcutta  Water  Works.     As  it  bears  di- 


rectly upon  the  welfare  and  interests  of 
both  the  native  and  British  population  re- 
siding on  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  shall 
proceed  to  discuss  its  contents  with  all 
the  more  alacrity  since  the  condition  of 
our  own  rivers  and  streams  is  a  disgrace 
to  a  civilized  nation.  Our  readers  were 
made  well  acquainted  with  this  fact  in  a 
recent  article  on  the  pollution  of  rivers, 
which  was  based  on  the  indisputable  as- 
sertions and  statements  contained  in  the 
lately  issued  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion appointed  to  investigate  and  inquire 
into  the  whole  bearings  of  the  question. 
In  whatever  land  a  river  may  be  situated, 
and  under  whatever  circumstances  it  may 
be  placed,  the  effect  of  heavy  and  sudden 
rains  will  be  to  cause  flooding,  and  to  sur- 
charge the  water  with  more  or  less  solid 
matter.  The  nature  of  this  solid  addition 
materially  influences  the  future  state  of 
the  water,  and  the  accomplishment  of  its 
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proper  filtration.  It  is  of  course  taken  for 
granted  that  all  water  intended  for  the 
supply  of  cities  and  towns,  from  whatever 
Boarce  it  may  bq  derived,  is  passed 
through  filtering  beds  before  being  per- 
mitted to  flow  into  the  delivery  pipes.  If, 
therefore,  by  reason  of  floods,  the  river  or 
other  source  of  supply  become  stronglv 
impregnated  with  any  substance  whicn 
would  tend  to  choke  up  or  clog  the  filter- 
ing beds,  it  is  manifest  that  the  flow  of  the 
water  would  be  very  much  impeded,  the 
filter  beds  rapidly  deteriorated,  and  the 
whole  operation  rendered  increasingly 
troublesome  and  expensive.  Such  is  thecase 
with  the  Hooghly.  During  the  monsoon 
the  river  becomes  charged  with  a  very 
fine  description  of  clay,  which  seriously 
increases  the  difficulty  of  filtration.  In 
some  experiments  made  upon  small  sam- 
ples of  the  turbid  water  with  an  ordinary 
paper  filter,  it  was  found  that  even  afber 
seUling  lor  a  considerable  time,  it  either 
passed  through  in  a  partially  muddy  con- 
dition, or  that  a  layer  of  clay  formed  on 
the  filter,  which  would  not  allow  any  wa- 
ter to  pass  through  atalL 

The  general  condition  of  the  Hooghly 
at  the  various  periods  of  the  year  differs 
considerably.  From  November  until 
March  it  is  not  sensibly  contaminated 
with  mud,  and  that  which  it  does  contain 
speedily  subsides,  leaving  the  water  near- 
ly clear.  During  the  next  four  months  it 
receives  large  additions  of  foreign  sub- 
stances and  a  great  deal  of  mud;  but  the 
particles  are  coarse,  and  subside  without 
much  difficulty,  so  that  the  filtration  is 
not  impeded.  From  the  end  of  June  to 
the  beginning  of  November  is  the  trying 
time  for  the  filtering  beds,  although  it  is 
not  the  quantity  but  the  quality  of  the 
mud  that  is  the  objectionable  feature  in 
it.  The  fine  clay  that  remains  suspended 
in  the  water  will  not  settle  ;  it  will  pass 
through  a  coarse  filter,  but  forms,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  an  impervious  layer 
or  coating  over  the  surface  of  a  fine  one. 
The  object  of  the  experiments  to  which  we 
shall  refer  was  to  determine  the  best  meth- 
od of  managing  the  filtering  operations, 
and  the  most  suitable  materials  to  employ 
for  the  purpose.  With  this  view,  four 
filtering  boxes  were  constructed  of  teak, 
and  lined  with  sheet-zinc.  Two  of  them 
were  6  ft  by  6  ft  by  6  ft,  and  two  were 
3  ft  by  2  ft.  by  6  ft  deep.  The  other  ar- 
rangements were  common  to  alL    They 


consisted  of  a  small  iron  box  fitted  below 
the  centre  of  the  bottom,  with  an  iron 
pipe  passing  below  the  bottom  of  the  box  to 
one  side,  and  then  passing  upwards  along 
that  side.  In  addition,  each  box  was 
supplied  with  a  stopcock  and  various  exit 
pipes  at  different  neights,  bv  which  the 
flow  of  water  could  be  regulated  by  the 
degree  of  pressure  required.  Four  iron 
tanks,  contEiining  each  400  gallons,  were 
placed  at  a  higher  level  to  act  as  settling 
reservoirs.  These  were  furnished  with 
siphons  and  stopcocks  for  drawing  off  the 
water  to  the  filters  after  settlement  had 
taken  place.  The  filtering  materials  con- 
sisted of  silicious  pebbles,  and  gravel  of 
different  sizes,  and  of  sand,  some  of  which 
was  coarse  and  some  fine.  The  latter  was 
obtained  near  Pultah,  the  former  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mugra,  and  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  experiments  was  to  determine  their 
relative  values  as  filters.  It  is  not  enough 
for  a  filtering  bed  to  deliver  the  water  in 
a  state  of  purity,  but  it  must  also  deliver 
it  in  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  supply 
demanded.  A  bed  of  Pultah  sand  30  in. 
in  thickness  was  proved  to  be  able  in  a 
very  short  time  to  deliver  the  water  free 
from  mud,  while  a  similar  bed  of  Mugra 
sand  48  in.in  thickness  did  not  arrive  At  that 
stage  until  after  the  lapse  nearly  of  a  couple 
of  months,  during  which  time  it  yield- 
ed only  about  half  the  proper  quantity  of 
water.  By  exceptional  management  the 
coarser-grained  sand  can  be  made  to  de- 
liver the  muddy  water  clear,  but  the  most 
careful  management  will  not  raise  it  to 
the  standard  of  the  other  and  finer  de- 
scription. It  becomes  seriously  impaired 
in  efficiency  by  an  increase  in  the  pressure 
of  the  water,  and  also  by  the  pressure  of 
the  fine  kind  of  cla^  which  results  frotn 
the  flooding  of  the  nver. 

Among  the  items  constantly  occurring 
in  the  working  expenses  of  water-works,  is 
the  cleaning  of  the  filtering  beds,  and  this 
mainly  depends  upon  two  circumstances. 
One  is  the  quality  of  the  water  supplied, 
and  the  other,  the  nature  of  the  material 
used  as  a  filter.  If  the  bed  become 
choked  up  so  that  the  flow  be  intercepted, 
it  must  be  attributed  either  to  the  foul 
condition  of  the  water,  or  to  the  badness 
of  the  material,  or  perhaps  to  both.  A  re- 
markable distinction  must  be  here  noticed 
between  the  manner  in  which  filtration 
proceeds  when  the  water  is  very  much 
impregnated  with  foreign  particles,  and 
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when  it  is  oomparativehr  pure.  Under 
ordinary  contingencies,  the  filtration  and 
separation  of  foreign  particles  is  effected 
bj  the  first  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
bed,  and  the  remainder  of  its  depth  re- 
mains nearly  free  from  impurities.  In  a 
word,  the  filtration  is  accomplished  by 
superficial  aid  alone,  and  does  not  pene- 
trate much  below  the  surface  of  the  filter. 
This  condition  of  affairs  no  longer  prevails 
when  the  rainy  seascm  sets  in.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  not  the  case  with  the  waters  of 
the  Hooghly.  The  fine  clay  suspended  in 
it  is  not  arrested  by  the  uppermost  layer 
of  the  filtering  bed,  but  finds  its  way  down 
to  the  bottom.  In  the  experiments  in 
question,  different  depths  of  sand  were 
operated  upon  with  the  same  result,  al- 
though it  was  proved  that  the  depth  to 
which  the  clay  penetrated  depended  upon 
several  circumstances,  such  as  the  pres- 
sure, the  consistency  of  the  sand,  and  the 
rate  of  the  flow.  The  proportion  of  the 
clay  diminishes  with  the  depth  of  pene- 
tration, as  might  be  expected.  There  are 
two  methods  in  ordinary  use  for  cleaning 
the  sand  of  filtering  heda  when  it  is  need- 
ed.   One  is  to  wash  the  layer  of  sand 


with  water,  and  the  other,  to  remove  it 
altogether  and  replace  it  by  a  clean  stra- 
tum. Neither  of  these  plans  is  recom- 
mended for  filtering  the  Hooghly  water, 
but  it  is  proposed  not  to  remove  tiie  dirty 
layer  of  sand  until  the  whole  bed  requires 
a  renewal  It  is  very  justly  argued  that 
if  the  plan  of  removing  the  first  three  or 
four  inches  in  thickness  be  adopted,  there 
will  always  be  in  this  case  a  clean  layer  on 
the  top  of  one  which  is  not  clean,  but 
which  is  to  a  certain  extent  impregnated 
with  the  peculiar  fine  clay  described.  The 
method  recommended  is  to  commence 
with  a  good  thick  bed  which  will  last  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season,  and  which  will  not 
require  a  thorough  renewal  until  the  pro* 
cess  of  filtration  has  returned  to  its  nor- 
mal condition,  and  the  operation  may  be 
easily  accomplished.  No  analogy  can  be 
fairly  drawn  with  respect  to  the  whole 
management  of  filtering  beds  in  India 
from  the  manner  in  whicn  they  are  treat* 
ed  at  home.  The  conditions  of  the  two 
cases  are  entirely  different,  and  conse- 
quently different  means  must  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  successfully  carry  out  the 
various  operations  demanded. 


TELEGKAPHS  IN  THE  EAST. 


From  **  Bnf  inaerlng." 


The  '*  Bombay  Gktzet  te"expresses  its  opin- 
ion that  the  world  has  gone  mad  on  the  sub- 
ject of  submarine  telegraph  cables,  but 
supports  its  demand  for  one  between 
Bombay  and  Gkklle,  which  is  assumed  will 
cost  a  mere  bagatelle  of  iS200,000,'^  and  be 
more  speedy  and  more  certain  than  a 
land  line. 

Truly  telegraph  cables  are  in  high 
favor  just  now,  and  the  public,  ignorant 
of  or  rejecting  the  lessons  taught  by 
numerous  failures,  and  without  first  ascer- 
taining if  the  same  conditions  apply,  on 
the  strength  of  the  success  of  the  Atlantic 
cables,  are  perhaps  somewhat  careless  of 
the  consequences  of  investing  in  any  great 
scheme  of  submarine  telegraphy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  mat  there  are 
still  some  good  openings  left  for  submarine 
telegraphs  which  offer  fair  prospects  of  be- 
ing remunerative ;  but  if  the  conditions 


•  It  cannot  b«  UUd  for  I 


than  £850,000,  or  possibly  £450- 


under  which  submarine  telegraphs  pay, 
and  pay  better  than  land  lines,  be  absent, 
success  is  impossible.  We  call  attention 
at  length  to  these  matters  because  of  their 
intense  effect  on  the  commerce  of  this 
country.  Any  scheme  that  is  accepted 
by  the  public  and  &ils,  throws  back  tele« 
graphic  extension  for  years ;  witness  the 
failure  of  the  first  Bed  8ea  and  the  first 
Atlantic  Cable.  It  will  be  too  late  when 
the  day  of  repentance  cometh — as  come 
it  must  for  the  public,  or  the  sharehold- 
ers, or  possibly  both — to  inquire  why 
legislation  did  not  intervene  to  insist  on 
the  adoption  only  of  those  routes  which 
alone  can  offer  reasonable  prospects  of 
providing  good  communication  at  the 
lowest  possible  price. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  placed 
upon  the  market  six  or  more  schemes  for 
extending  telegraphic  communication  to 
Ohina,  Japan,  and  Australia.  Some  of 
these  are  on  the  direct  line  of  communica- 
tion, and  all  possess  some  good  elements. 
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but  not  one  of  them  is  perfect  or  even  ap- 
proximates to  perfection,  excepting  the 
submarine  schemes  chiefly  promoted  by 
the  Telegraph  Constraction  and  Mainten- 
ance Company,  who  have  adopted  such  a 
circmtoos  route  that  even  if  they  earn  a 
dividend  they  must  expect  to  be  cut  out 
by  any  line  or  combination  of  lines  which 
is  sure  to  come  forward  to  seize  the 
shorter  and  what  happens  to  be  the 
stronger  route. 

The  staple  argument  of  the  cable  com- 
panies is,  that  cables  work  cheaper,  better, 
and  with  greater  speed  than  land  lines ; 
the  correctness  of  this  depends  upon  their 
relative  length,  and  special  condition  of 
climate  and  place.  On  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment lines,  messages  are  transmitted 
between  the  Presidency  towns  and  Eur- 
rachee  with  very  great  rapidity  ;  they  are, 
in  fact,  transmitted  on  well-insulated  lines, 
without  any  repetition  whatever  over  dis- 
tances of  nearly  1,800  miles. 

Land  lines  cost  less  than  one-third  the 
price  of  cables,  are  easily  repaired,  per- 
mit of  several  wires,  a  much  hghter  speed 
of  signalling,  and  generally  offer  alterna- 
tive routes  ;  such  lines,  repaired  at  inter- 
vals, last  for  ever,  but  as  yet  we  know, 
but  little  of  the  longevity  of  cables,  even 
when  laid  in  very  deep  water.  Our 
knowledge  is  almost  limited  to  the  cases 
published  in  the  Blue  Book  of  1860 
("Construction  of  Submarine  Cables"), 
according  to  which  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cables  laid  in  shaUow  waters 
are  destroyed  either  by  abrasion  against 
rocks  or  gravel,  or  by  ships'  anchors,  in 
less  than  ten  years.  We  also  know  that 
both  the  Atlantic  cables  have  been  more 
than  once  ruptured,  and  have  remained 
so  for  months  at  a  time.  Our  experience 
of  the  longevity  of  cables  laid  in  the 
tropics  and  Eastern  seas  is  almost  limited 
to  the  first  Red  Sea  cable,  the  Persian 
Gulf  cable  (one  of  the  best  cables  ever 
constructed),  the  Cuba,  and  some  short 
cables  laid  in  India.  From  this  experi- 
ence we  learn  that  in  hot  climates,  and  es- 
pecially in  shallow  water,  the  wire  guards 
of  cables  suffer  severely  from  the  heat, 
from  abrasion  against  coral  and  other 
rocks,  ships'  anchors,  and  that  the  core 
is  attacked  by  Teredo  worm  when  ex- 
posed. 

Cables  laid  in  very  deep  water  are 
pretty  safe  from  ordinary  accidents,  but 
they  must  have  shore  ends,  and  when 


damaged  cannot  be  repaired  at  any  time 
without  considerable  expenditure  of  time 
and  money,  and  not  at  idl  in  bad  weather, 
which,  in  tropical  seas,  means  during  the 
five  or  six  months  of  the  rainy  season. 

The  popular  belief  that  signals  are  al- 
ways transmitted  with  greater  speed 
through  cables  than  land  lines,  is  due  to 
ignorance  of  the  conditions  under  which 
this  becomes  possible.  It  can  only  hap- 
pen when  the  length  to  be  sigpialled 
through  is  so  great  as  to  require  more 
repetitions  on  me  land  line  than  by  cable. 

On  a  land  line  the  electric  current  dis- 
charges itself  instantaneously,  therefore 
the  limit  te  speed  is  the  rate  with  which 
the  signalling  instrumente  can  be  manip- 
ulated ;  under  certain  arrangemente  it  is 
quite  possible  to  attain  a  speed  of  60  words 
per  minute,  but  in  practice  the  rate  rarely 
exceeds  25  to  35  words  a  minute.  On  a 
cable  the  case  is  quite  different;  the  con- 
ducters  being  enclosed  in  a  dielectric,  in 
contact  with  the  earth  or  water,  the  cable 
cannot  discharge  itself  instantly.  In  &ct, 
electric  phenomena  occur  which  prevent 
the  rapid  transmission  of  signals,  and 
more  uian  10  or  12  words  per  minute 
cannot  be  transmitted  with  any  pretension 
to  accuracy. 

The  limit  over  which  telegrams  are 
transmitted  automatically  in  fair  weather, 
is  about  800  miles  in  Europe,  about  1,000 
miles  in  America,  and  somewhat  more  in 
India.  During  the  continuance  of  great 
atmospheric  disturbance — such  as  the 
commencement  and  breaking  up  of  the 
rainy  season — it  is  difficult  to  transmit 
signals  without  repetition,  even  500  miles. 

No  limit  has  yet  been  found  to  the  length 
of  cable  through  which  it  is  possible  to 
transmit  a  signal ;  but  as  the  signalling 
decreases  in  speed  as  the  length  of  cable 
increases,  about  1,200  miles  is  considered 
the  most  convenient  distence  for  stetions 
to  be  apart.  At  this  distance  12  words 
per  minute  is  a  fair  rate  of  signalling  on  a 
cable  of  large  capacity. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that,  cceteria  par* 
ibiLS,  a  cable  is  inferior  to  a  land  line  for 
distances  of  less  than  2,000  miles.  We 
have  already  steted  that  cables  are  at  a 
disadvantage  in  shoal  waters.  Land  lines 
on  a  sea  coast,  especially  in  the  tropics, 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  also  at  great  disad- 
vantage ;  the  hot  moist  air  carries  off  a 
great  deal  of  the  current  and  rapidly  cor- 
rodes the  \rires.    They  are  also  peculiarly 
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liable  to  interraption  from  cyclones  and 
severe  winter  weather.  Lines  through 
dense  forests,  especially  in  the  tropics,  are 
difficult  to  maintain.  Lines  that  cross 
broad  rivers  are  at  great  disadvantage. 
As  a  cable  costs  at  least  three  times  as 
much  as  a  land  line,  it  is  worked  to  best 
advantage  when  it  shortens  distance — 
such  as  when  it  is  laid  across  a  deep  bay 
or  a  strait,  or  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

A  well-erected  and  well-insulated  land 
line  through  an  open  country,  along  a 
good  line  of  communication,  especially  if 
that  line  be  a  railway,  is  as  near  perfection 
as  can  be,  and  where  these  conditions  rule, 
a  land  line  is  incomparably  preferable  to 
the  very  best  cable  that  can  be  laid. 

The  Bed  Sea  cable  will  be  laid  from 
Suez  to  Bombay  in  very  deep  water,  by  a 
route  far  shorter  than  would  be  possible 
for  a  land  line,  and  should,  if  secured 
against  abrasion  on  the  coral  rocks  near 
Mocha,  be  a  success  ;  but  a  cable  laid  be- 
tween Bombay  and  Gtdle  must  follow  the 
general  run  of  the  coast,  and  be  actually 
fonger  than  the  land  line.  It  will  be  in 
shcMBd  water,  amongst  rocks,  and  for  many 
months  in  each  year  will  be  exposed  on  a 
lee-shore  to  the  full  force  of  the  south- 
west monsoon ;  the  landing,  too,  at  Oalle, 
will  be  exceedingly  difficult.  A  cable,  laid 
from  QsXie  to  Singapore  will  also  meet 
with  great  difficulties ;  it  cannot  be  laid 
direct  to  Acheen  Head,  and  all  through 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  400  miles,  it  will 
be  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  inseparable 
from  shoal  water  of  only  20  or  30  fathoms. 
Ships  beating  through  the  Straits,  anchor 
anywhere  most  convenient  to  themselves, 
a  certain  source  of  injury  to  cables  laid  in 
these  waters. 

What  the  public  really  requires  is,  not  a 
cable  between  Bombay  and  Galle,  but  the 
adoption  of  that  scheme  which  combines 
in  one  homogeneous  whole  all  the  strong 
points  of  eadi  of  these  projects.  What 
they  should  demand  is,  that  Ime  or  combi- 
nation of  lines  which  will  give  them  the 
best  results  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
Now  a  glance  at  a  good  map  of  Asia  shows 
that  there  is  no  necessity  to  go  to  Galle"*" 
at  all ;  the  most  direct  mode  of  reaching 
Singapore  from  Bombay  is  through  Ma- 


•  Galle  teemi  to  hare  been  selected  becMUM  it  is  the  toiitb- 
emmost  point  of  India,  and  the  grand  Junction  station  for  the 
screral  lines  of  eteamers  plying  on  the  fiutem  seas,  and  this. 
Ukk^  ample  reason  for  making  it  a  branch,  is  not  sofflclcni 
for  putting  it  ol  the  main  line  of  commonicatioa. 


dras  ;  and  if  it  be  remembered  that  Bom- 
bay and  Madras,  which  will  very  shortiy 
be  united  by  railway,  are  only  760  miles 
apart — that  is  to  say,  within  easy  direct 
electric  communication — ^it  is  evident  that 
a  telegraph  starting  from  Madras,  starts 
with  a  great  initial  advantage. 

The  facilities  for  laying  a  cable  from 
Madras  are  also  far  better  than  those  pre- 
sented by  Galle.  At  Galle,  the  harbor  is 
confined,  the  entrance  narrow,  and  the 
surf  even  in  the  calmest  weather  breaks 
incessantly  over  its  rocky  coast,  and  no- 
where round  the  coast,  until  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Trincomalle  is  reached,  exist  bays 
or  indentations  suitable  for  the  landing  of 
a  cable. 

From  Madras,  on  the  contrary,  a  coble 
would  be  laid  on  a  sandv  bottom,  and 
start  in  the  direction  of  uie  point  to  be 
reached,  and  if  the  site  for  landing  be 
judiciously  chosen,  such  as  where  a  bar  is 
forming  across  a  small  river  mouth,  the 
cable  would  soon  btiry  itself  and  become 
practically  indestructible. 

The  scheme  that  we  should  like  to  see 
projected  and  well  supported  by  one  large 
company  is  that  recommended  by  Colonel 
Bobinson,  the  Director-General  of  Indian 
Telegraphs,  viz.,  lay  a  cable  from  Madras 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Pak-Chan  river,  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Tenaserim  Pro- 
vinces, touching  at  Port  Blair,  whence  a 
branch  should  be  laid  to  Bancfoon,  and 
possibly  to  Acheen  Head  ;  a  iwort  land 
hne  of  70  miles  across  the  isthmus  at  Era 
would  connect  this  cable  with  another  to 
be  laid  across  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  Cam- 
bodia Point  of  Saigon.  From  Tayoung, 
the  east  terminus  of  this  short  land  line,  a 
branch  land  line  should  be  carried  up  the 
eastern  coast  of  Siam  to  Bangkok,  only 
270  miles  distant.  Singapore  should  be 
connected  either  by  a  hmd  line  along  the 
east  coast  from  TAjoxmg,  or  with  Cam- 
bodia Point  by  cable. 

This  scheme  presents,  apparentiy,  the 
strongest,  cheapest,  and  most  direct  main 
line  whidi  can  be  laid  between  London 
and  Hong  Kong,  with  branches  to  Galle, 
Bangoon,  Bangkok,  and  Singapore,  the 
latter  capable  of  extension  to  Australia. 
It  is  evident  that  this  line,  besides  being 
stronger,  would  cost  so  much  less,  that  it 
could  afford  to  transmit  telegrams  at 
much  lower  cost,  and  with  greater 
speed,  than  the  Galle-Singapore  ca- 
ble ;   and   hence,  whether  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  India  carries  oat  its  propositioxi 
to  give  sabstantial  aid  (in  the  way  of  a 
cable  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal)  to  any 
scheme  that  shall  give  eyidenoe  of  stabil- 
ity, or  not,  we  trost  ere  long  to  see  a 


company,  or  combination  of  eompacief, 
started  with  the  object  of  undertaking 
either  the  extensions  beycmd  Port  Blair 
or  the  Pak-Ohan  river,  or  of  the  whole 
scheme  in  its  entirety. 


WIND  PEESSUBE  ON  BBIDGES  AND  BOOFS. 

Flrom  '*  The  Skiffineer.'* 


Recognizing,  as  we  have  always  done, 
and  advocating  as  we  always  do,  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  sound  knowledge  of  theory, 
and  an  accurate  appreciation  of  its  value, 
it  must,  nevertheless,  be  admitted  that 
there  are  certain  instances  in  which  it  be- 
comes absolutely  impossible  to  reduce  its 
dictates  to  practica  It  is  not  merely  the 
labor  that  it  imposes  on  its  votaries  in 
some  particular  cases  that  acts  as  a  deter- 
rent, but  also  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  re- 
sult that  is  ultimately  arrived  at  through 
its  instrumentahty.  There  are  some 
theoretical  calculations  which,  with  all 
the  respect  we  have  for  their  intrinsic 
merit,  do  unfortunately  terminate  in ''  van- 
ity and  vexation  of  spirit"  In  such  ex- 
amples practice  and  experience  come 
most  opportunely  to  the  rescue,  and  solve 
the  problem  that  by  reason  of  its  com- 
plexity would  otherwise  remain,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  indeterminate  and 
unproven.  Digressing  for  the  moment, 
the  pertinent  question  presents  itself,  how 
is  it  that  some  engineers,  by  an  almost 
natural  aptitude — it  might  almost  be 
termed  instinct — do  perceive  at  a  mere 
glance  the  fitness  of  any  proposed  design 
for  its  required  duty?  They  make  no 
elaborate  calculations  respecUng  the  di- 
mensions of  the  several  parts,  they  do  not 
care  to  inquire  whether  this  member  is  a 
strut  and  that  a  tie,  whether  there  are  5 
tons  or  6  tons  per  sq.  in.  upon  the  metal,  but 
state  at  once,  without  tne  slightest  hesi- 
tation, that  it  will  carry  such  and  such  a 
load  safely.  Whence  is  this  practical 
discernment  derived  ?  In  our  opinion  it  is 
due  to  natural  ability  and  genius. 

In  the  designing  of  bridges  and  the  pro- 
portioning of  their  several  parts,  the  con- 
ditions attending  the  development  of  the 
strains  are  usually  determined  upon  the 
separate  assumptions  of  a  fixed  and  a 
Tariable,  or,  as  it  is  also  termed,  a  dead 
and  a  live  load.  Two  tables  of  the  results 
should  always  be  compiled — the  one  giv- 


ing the  maximum  strains  under  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  load  being  uniform  and 
stationary,  and  the  other,  those  arising 
from  the  action  of  the  moving  k>ad  in  the 
several  positions  it  can  practically  occupy. 
Should  the  latter  calculation  be  omitted, 
as  it  sometimes  is,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  the  opposite  duties  which  may  be  re- 
quired of  any  particular  member  of  the 
structure,  and  any  attempt  at  scientific 
and  economical  counterbracing  becomes 
impossible.  The  experience  derived  from 
the  construction  and  erection  of  the  Brit- 
annia Bridge  tends  te  demonstrate  that 
the  pressure  of  the  wind,  so  far  as 
structures  of  that  class  are  concerned, 
produces  little  or  no  effect  upon  their 
general  equilibrium.  Not  that  it  is  te  be 
disregarded  ;  font  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  materially  increasing  the  assumed  load, 
either  fixed  or  variable,  which  enters  into 
the  calculation  of  the  necessary  sectional 
area  of  metal  proper  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  resistance  te  wind  pressure 
is  obteined  not  so  much  by  strengthening, 
but  by  stiffening  a  bridge  or  roof.  Insist- 
ent  weight  and  rigidity  are  the  best  coun- 
teracting elements.  The  type  selected  for 
a  bridge  considerably  modifies  the  nature 
and  intensity  of  the  force  of  the  wind. 
A  girder  with  an  open  or  lattice  web  will 
be  but  little  affected  by  the  most  violent 
sterm,  at  whatever  elevation  it  may  be 
placed  ;  but  if  a  solid-sided  or  plate  girder 
be  in  the  same  situation  there  will  be  a 
large  amount  of  lateral  stress  induced 
upon  one  or  other,  and  perhaps  upon  both 
of  ite  sides  simulteneously.  Taking  one  of 
the  Menai  tubes,  for  instance  ;  if  we  im- 
agine a  strong  wind  blowing  upon  one  of 
its  sides,  it  may  be  regarded  theoretically 
as  equivalent  te  a  temporary  weight  or 
pressure  acting  uniformly,  or  what 
amounts  te  the  same,  uniformly  distribu- 
ted over  ite  whole  length.  Under  these 
conditions,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a 
close  analogy  between  the  resulting  strain 
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and  that  induced  upon  the  centre  of  a 
girder  by  a  horizontal  load.  The  max- 
imum bending  moment  will  be  evidently 
proportional  to  the  pressure  of  the  wind 
upon  the  unit  of  surface  multiplied  by  the 
square  of  the  span,  the  resistance  being 
directly  as  the  vis  inertias  of  the  bridge 
and  its  own  rigidity.  The  maximum  pres- 
sure upon  the  Britannia  bridge  was  found 
to  be  only  half  a  ton  per  sq.  in.  This  is 
also  apparent  from  the  fact  that  although 
the  wmd  may  not  affect  a  bridge  through- 
out all  its  parts  with  the  same  degree  of 
f orce,^yet  its  action  is  never  so  purely  lo- 
cal as*^  to  be  confined  to  one  particular 
section  or  short  length.  The  tendency  of 
a  wind  pressure  on  the  side  of  the  Bri- 
tannia tube  is  not  to  shear  the  web  in  any 
particular  vertical  plane,  but  to  sweep  the 
whole  structure  bodily  into  the  straits. 
In  this  instance  any  more  stiffening  ap- 
plied solely  to  Uie  side  would  be  of  litUe  or 
no  use.  It  is  the  whole  bridge  that  must 
be  rendered  rigid.  The  two  tubes  are  as- 
sailed en  masse ;  their  only  safety  is  in  a 
dose  and  intimate  union,  combining  their 
individual  resistances  so  as  to  act  as  one 
rigid  piece  of  construction.  It  was  not  at 
first  intended  to  place  the  two  tubes  in 
this  relation  with  one  another,  but  the 
-advantage  of  so  doing  was  speed^y  recog- 
nized and  acted  upon« 

A  roof  is  differently  affected  by  the 
wind  to  a  bridge.  In  this  respect  it  must 
be  confessed  the  modem  light  iron  trusses 
are  comparatively  at  a  disadvantage  with 
the  older,  heavier  type  of  timber  construc- 
tions, which,  although  the  absolute  cover- 
ing of  slates,  tiles,  or  of  whatever  nature 
it  mi^ht  be,  was  sometimes  blown  off,  yet 
remamed  firm  and  unshaken.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  wind  may  affect  a  roof  in  three 
ways.  It  may  affect  it  from  without  or 
from  above,  from  within  or  underneath, 
and  it  may  also  affect  it  locally,  or  con- 
fine its  action  to  one-half  or  even  one- 
quarter  of  the  entire  principal  Let  us 
take  as  an  example  a  curved  trussed  roof 
of  the  t3rpe  that  is  particularly  applicable 
to  stations,  engineering  workshops,  and 
manufacturing  sheds,  and  proceed  to  de- 
termine in  what  manner  allowance  is  to 
be  made  for  the  pressure  of  the  wind, 
which  has  been  observed  in  this  country 
to  obtain  a  maximum  value  of  55  lbs.  to 
the  square  foot  First  for  the  external 
action.  The  roof  being  curved,  it  is  clear 
that  even   on  the  supposition  that  the 


angle  of  incidence  of  the  wind  is  constant, 
the  angle  of  actual  pressure  will  vary 
from  the  crown  to  the  springing.  But  in 
reality  the  wind  rarely  blows  in  a  storm 
at  a  constant  angle.  On  the  contrary,  it 
blows  at  all  angles  from  the  vertical  to  the 
horizontal,  and,  in  consequence,  will  be 
sometimes  vertical,  sometimes  normal, 
and  sometimes  tangential  to  the  surface 
of  the  roof.  The  assumption  that  the 
pressure  of  the  wind  may  be  considered 
as  a  vertical  force,  and  that  therefore  so 
many  pounds  per  sq.  ft  may  be  added  to 
the  weights  already  estimated  to  rest 
upon  the  structure,  is  erroneous,  for  in 
that  case  it  would  affect  each  half  of  the 
roof  equally  and  simultaneously.  Under 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  simply  increasing  the  uni- 
form load,  and  regarding  the  principal  as 
subjected  only  to  a  load  of  that  character, 
which  is  incorrect.  It  is  true  that  a  roof 
is  not  acted  upon  by  a  movable  load  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  a  bridge  is 
affected  ;  but  it  is  subject  to  a  variable 
load,  which,  as  it  has  been  already  stated, 
may  cover  the  half  or  the  quarter  of  one 
side.  At  whatever  angle  the  wind  might 
be  assumed  to  act,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  its  influence  could  be  spread  over  a 
less  space  than  one-quarter  of  the  half,  or 
one  side  of  the  roof.  Sir  W.  Fairbaim 
observes  that,  in  reference  to  roofs, "  every 
pair  of  principals  composing  such  struc- 
tures should  be  self-supporting,  that  is, 
should  have  sufficient  stiffness  within  it- 
self to  sustain  a  load  of  40  lbs.  per  s^.  ft" 
This  load  is  considered  to  be  a  uniform 
load.  How,  then,  is  the  variable  pressure 
of  the  wind  to  be  taken  into  account  ?  In 
the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  40  lbs.  per  sq.  ft  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  actual  weight  of  the  covering 
and  the  roof  itself,  and  includes  a  certain 
allowance  for  wind  pressure.  The  largest 
slates  weigh  but  a  tnfle  over  8|  lbs.  per  sq. 
ft.,  so  that  the  margin  that  is  left  can  be 
well  imagined,  more  especially  as  in  the 
examples  to  which  allusion  is  made  a 
much  lighter  covering  than  slates  is  usu- 
ally adopted.  In  addition,  there  is  also 
the  additional  guarantee  of  security 
afforded  by  the  ratio  of  the  working  or 
safe  load  to  the  ultimate  strength  of  the 
material  Instead,  therefore,  of  treating 
this  weight  of  40  lbs,  per  sq.  ft,  or  what- 
ever other  unit,  not  less  tnan  this,  that 
may  be  adopted,  as  a  uniform  load,  it 
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it  should  be  treated  as  both  a  nniform  and 
a  yariable  load.  In  other  words,  the  effect 
of  each  successive  portion  of  this  or  a  CTeat- 
er  weight  situated  at  each  apex  should 
be  carefully  ascertained  by  a  diagram  of 
strains,  and  the  results  tabulated.  The  one 
will  give  the  strains  due  to  a  uniform  load, 
and  the  other  that  due  to  a  partial  one. 
The  latter  will  indicate  the  local  action  of 
any  particular  weight  or  weights,  and  will 
point  out  how,  under  certain  conditions, 
particular  parts  of  the  truss  which  are 
under  either  compression  or  tension, 
when  subjected  to  a  uniform  load,  will 
undergo  strains  of  an  opx>03ite  character 
when  that  load  is  regarded  as  only  par- 
tiaUy  distributed.  HaTing^,  therefore,  as- 
certained the  conditions  of  strains  due  to 
a  uniform  load  upon  the  various  parts  of 
the  roof,  and  tabulated  the  results,  let 
another  table  be  compiled  showing  the 
effects  of  a  partial  loading,  and  then  the 
necessary  counterbracing  can  be  introdu- 
ced. But  there  yet  remains  a  very  im- 
portant element  of  stiffness  to  be  added, 
namely,  the  wind  ties.  These  are  requir- 
ed, not  only  to  assist  in  resisting  the  ex- 
ternal violence  of  a  storm  or  hurricane, 
but  also  to  prevent  the  pressure  from  un- 
derneath literally  '*  blowing  up  "  the  rool 
K  the  wind  once  gets  "  well  under  "  a  roof 
nothing  but  the  fact  that  the  greatest  care 
and  precaution  have  been  bestowed  upon  its 
bracing  will  prevent  it  being  carried  away. 
We  have  known  an  instance  in  which, 
from  want  of  attention  to  the  proper  tying 
together  of  the  principals,  the  whole  roof 
was  lifted  bodily  off  the  side  walls  and 
landed  in  an  adjoining  field.  The  storm 
continuing,  the  walls  gave  way  also,  and 
the  cost  of  restoring  matters  to  their 
original  condition  amounted  to  iSl,500. 
The  fault  of  most  wind  ties  is  that  they 
are  not  carried  down  low  enough.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  tying  the  principals 
together  by  wind  ties.  They  are  already 
amply  secured  by  the  purlins  and  the 
whole  covering  in  general  The  point  to 
be  aimed  at  is  to  tie  them  back  upon  the 
respective  supports,  so  that  the  principals 
coi:Qd  not  be  lifted  without  taking  the 
foundations  with  them.  Basing  our  esti- 
mate upon  the  data  already  assumed  for 
the  maximum  pressure  of  the  wind,  the 
upward  force  would  be  equal  to  65  lbs.  per 
sq.  ft,  and  would  consequently  lift  nearly 
that  weight  vertically.  Unless,  therefore, 
the  insistent  weight  of  the  roof  per  sq.  if. 


were  greater  than  this  amount,  it  would  at 
any  rate  be  able  to  be  seriously  shaken  by 
a  force  of  that  intensity.  The  aid,  there- 
fore, of  some  further  mode  of  securing  the 
principals  is  evident,  as  roofs  of  moderate, 
and  even  large  spans,  do  not  eqoal  in 
weight  the  figures  arrived  at  by  observa- 
tion for  the  maximum  wind  pressure. 
The  strength  required  to  be  given  to  a  roof 
will  be  most  accurately  calculated  by  a  due 
attention  to  those  principles  which  theory 
dictates,  and  practice  sanctions ;  but  its 
rigidity  and  sti&ess  will  be  best  provided 
for  by  experience,  combined  with  a  little 
of  that  "  artifice  "  which  every  thoroughly 
qualified  engineer  knows  when  and  how 
to  employ. 


THE  AthencBum  records  the  following  im- 
portant experiment  made  by  Sir  Thomas 
Madear  :  '*  I  built  (he  says)  two  pillars  of 
solid  masonry,  and  sheltered  them  at  a 
locality  on  the  line.  Each  carried  a  mi- 
crometer microscope.  With  these  I  com- 
pared the  relation  between  the  expansion 
of  the  standard  iron  bar  and  the  indica- 
tions of  the  two  thermometers  with  oblong 
bulbs  sunk  in  holes  in  the  bar  and  sur- 
rounded with  oil,  and  observed  in  the  ac- 
cidental temperature  of  the  atmosphere,* 
at  short  intervals,  throughout  24  hours, 
night  and  day.  The  expansion  of  the  bar 
in  ascending  temperatures,  and  contrac- 
tion in  descending  temperatures,  were 
about  2  hours  behind  the  indications  of 
the  thermometer.  To  this  circumstance 
are  owing  in  part  the  rough  results  of  com- 
parisons in  the  field  between  the  standard 
iron  bar  and  the  compensation-bars. 


RvoN  Brause  states  that  he  has  dis- 
•  covered  coal  of  very  good  quality  in 
tlie  Santa  Cartharina,  near  Ararangua. 
The  seam  which  crops  out  has  been  ex- 
plored for  a  distance  of  some  30  miles, 
and  found  to  be  an  average  thickness  of  1 
metre.  This  coal  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  analyzed  by  Dr.  Netto,  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  is  interesting  as  one  of  the 
very  few  instances  of  a  true  coal  occurring 
in  a  recent  geological  formation,  although 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Hanover  (on 
the  very  borders  of  the  Netherlands)  two 
or  three  such  occurrences  are  on  record. 
The  coal  here  alluded  to  is  an  excellent 
quality  of  gas  coaL 
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REPORT  ON  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS .♦ 


Yrom  **Tbe  American  Railway  Timos/ 


Questions. 


1.  Please  give  me  as  minnielj  as  possi- 
ble, all  the  particulars  connected  with 
any  boiler  explosion  with  which  you  may 
be  familiar,  whether  on  your  road  or  any 
other  ?  The  shape  of  boiler,  thickness  of 
iron  or  steel,  diameter,  and  state  as  near 
as  you  can  learn,  what  pressure  of  steam 
was  carried  at  the  time,  and  what  was  the 
highest  pressure  the  boiler  was  ever  sub- 
lect  to  ?  Also  whether  there  appeared  to 
have  been  any  defect  in  material  or  con- 
struction of  the  boiler;  whethiBr  it  had 
been  weakened  by  corrosion,  either  inside 
or  out ;  or  was  at  any  point  "fui rowed;" 
whether  weakened  by  the  gradual  break- 
ing of  stay-bolts  and  bars  ?  If  so,  how 
many  were  broken  previous  to  the  explo- 
sion ;  and  in  your  opinion,  what  part  of 
the  boiler  first  gave  way,  and  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  explosion  ? 

2.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  accumulation 
of  mud  or  scale  liable  to  produce  an  ex- 
plosion, by  the  sheets  becoming  over- 
heated and  weakened  from  that  cause  ? 

3.  Is  the  admission  of  feed-water  at  or 
near  the  fire-box,  or  where  the  water  will 
come  in  immediate  contact  with  the  hot 
sheets,  thereby  producing  a  sudden,  fre- 
quent, and  unequal  contraction,  liable  to 
weaken  the  boiler  at  such  points  ? 

4.  Does  the  frequent  variation  of  the 
pressure,  and  the  frequent  expanding  and 
contracting  of  the  sheets,  produce  crystal- 
lization, and,  in  your  opinion,  weaken  the 
boiler  ? 

5.  In  your  opinion,  have  the  minerals 
and  impurities  contained  in  water  an 
injurious  effect  on  the  metal,  thereby 
weakening  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
liable  to  explode  ? 

6.  In  your  opinion,  as  far  as  your  ob- 
servation goes,  ''What  is  the  cause  of 
boiler  explosions  ?"  Is  it  in  all  cases  from 
an  over-pressure  that  the  boiler  is  not  able 
to  stand  ?  From  its  being  weakened  by 
its  long-continued  use  ?  Corrosion  ?  Giv- 
ing away  of  stay-bolts  ?  Faulty  construc- 
tion ?  Bad  proportion  of  boiler,  etc.?  Or 
do  boilers  sometimes  explode,  where  no 
satis&ctory  explanation  can  be  given  as 
to  the  cause  ? 

•  Bsfikre  tho  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics*  Aasocia- 

VoL.  n.— No.  6w— 37 


Report, 


Gentlemen, — ^The  subject  of  boiler  ex- 
plosions has  attracted  the  attention  of 
almost  every  one  connected  with  the 
management  of  steam  boilers  and  engines. 
Theories  respecting  their  causes  are  innu- 
merable, and  multiply  with  every  disaster 
of  the  kind.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
state  the  various  ideas  advanced  by  me- 
chanical engineers,  practical  men,  and 
especially  the  unacquainted,  who  are 
unsparing  in  their  advice.  As  a  commit- 
tee appointed  to  investigate  this  subject, 
we  will  endeavor  to  trace  the  causes  to 
such  defects  as  have  presented  themselves 
in  past  experience,  and  in  conditions  lia- 
ble to  occur  in  daily  practice. 

It  is  true,  explosions  have  occurred 
wh3re  no  definite  causes  have  been  given; 
but  these  are  rare,  and  would,  when 
thoroughly  investigated,  be  reduced  to  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  disasters. 

The  theory  of  the  decomposition  of 
water  seems  to  be  a  fallacy,  as  gases  so 
generated  would  be  harmless  in  this  con- 
dition without  the  presence  of  air  to  com- 
bine with,  and  is  generally  discarded. 
The  generation  of  nitro-glycerine  or  gun- 
powder, based  on  the  fact  that  so  many 
tons  of  water  contain  so  many  atoms  of 
its  chemical  constituents,  seems  to  have 
but  little  weight  Experimental  philoso- 
phy, however,  has  demonstrated  certain 
conditions  which  may  occur.  "  The  Projec- 
tile Theory,"  advocated  by  Colburn,  Clark, 
Tindel,  and  many  other  eminent  engineers 
and  scientists,  attracts  attention.  For  in- 
stance, water,  in  its  normal  state,  holds  a 
large  quantity  of  air  in  solution,  which 
after  boiling  for  a  time,  will  be  expelled, 
and  liquid  of  a  cohesive  quality  produced. 
In  this  condition  the  temperature  can  be 
raised  high  above  the  boiling  point  before 
ebullition  takes  place.  On  rupturing  this 
cohesion,  ebullition  partakes  the  nature  of 
explosion.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  great 
amount  of  heat  may  thus  accumulate  in  a 
boiler,  and  lie  dormant  around  the  heat^ 
ing  surface.  The  water  in  this  condition 
prevents  its  rising  to  the  surface,  until 
some  mechanical  action,  such  as  opening 
the  throttle  or  disturbing  the  safety-valve^ 
imparts  motion  to  it,  and  steam  of  explo- 
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sive  force  is  set  free.  Although  a  theory, 
experiments  have  demonstrated  that  such 
can  be  the  condition  of  water  at  high 
temperature,  and  the  liberation  of  such 
heat  takes  place  with  extraordinary  vio- 
lence. 

Explosions  which  have  occurred  at  the 
instant  of  starting  the  machinery,  or  pro- 
ducing commotion  in  a  boiler  after  remain- 
ing quiet  for  a  while,  tends  to  substantiate 
this. 

The  following  table  shows  an  exceed- 
ingly rapid  increase  of  pressure  as  the 
temperature  rises : 

Deg.  Fahr.  Pramire  In  Ibfl. 

234  = 7 

348= 16 

263= 22 

275= 80 

302= 45 

320= 76 

338= 105 

356= 135 

374= 180 

392  = 225 

410  = 285 

428= 345 

450= 430 

When  15  lbs.  pressure  is  obtained  at 
248  deg.  Fahr.,  it  takes  about  2  deg. 
additional  heat  for  every  pound  of  addi- 
tional pressure;  when  at  180  lbs.,  374  deg. 
Every  2  deg.  above  this  will  give  about  5 
lbs.  additional  pressure,  and  at  still  higher 
temperature  this  effect  is  still  doubled, 
and  is  thus  ten  times  greater  than  at  low 
temperatures,  showing  the  danger  of  ex- 
cessive heat  in  furnaces. 

The  theory  of  the  "  Spheroidal "  condi- 
tion of  water  has  also  attracted  attention. 
This  can  be  illustrated  by  pouring  a  small 
quantity  of  water  on  heated  plates,  having 
a  temperature  above  that  of  high  pressure 
steam.  Such  overheated  plates  repel  the 
water  thrown  upon  them,  which  assumes 
the  spheroidal  state,  the  excessive  heat  in- 
terposing a  film  of  steam,  until  their  tem- 
peratures are  sufficiently  reduced,  when 
direct  contact  will  take  place  and  rapid 
evaporation  follow.  This  can  be  daily 
observed  in  forges  and  rolling  mills, 
where  water  is  let  upon  surfaces  of  iron 
heated  to  redness,  causing  detonations 
like  the  firing  of  gims.  Stufaces  of  con- 
siderable extent  may  be  thus  exposed  in 
a  boiler,  and  should  the  conditions  be  the 
same,  a  danger  of  explosion  exists.  The 
speedy  unequal  contraction  of  the  boiler 
plates  subjectedlto  such  a  state,  may  pro- 
duce fractures,  or  weaken  them  to  such 


an  extent  as  to  cause  serious  apprehen- 
sions. This  condition  can  take  place  in 
two  ways :  1st,  by  the  injection  of  cold 
water,  which  would  rush  on  the  plates 
absorbing  the  extra  heat,  causing  a  dan- 
gerous contraction  of  a  whole  sheet  already 
in  a  weakened  condition;  2d,  by  irregular 
firing  and  other  means,  large  portions  of 
scale  liberated  from  the  heatinjg  surfaces 
in  a  boiler,  having  an  abundance  of  water 
and  all  appliances  for  indicating  its  state 
in  perfect  order.  The  scale  adhering  to 
the  surface,  and  being  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  .find 
sheets  Uterally  destroyed  by  continuous 
heating  and  cooling.  The  use  of  the 
numerous  anti-incrustation  powders,  or 
by  mechanical  impulse,  may  detach  por- 
tions of  it,  exposing  a  large  surface  heated 
to  redness  to  the  action  of  the  water,  and 
cause  explosions. 

The  Committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
found  that  clean  iron  plates  vaporized 
drops  of  water  fastest  when  heated  to  344 
deg.  Fahr.  The  development  of  repulsive 
force  was  so  rapid  above  this  temperature, 
that  drops  which  required  a  second  of 
time  to  disappear  at  the  temperature  of 
maximum  vaporization,  required  152  sec- 
onds when  heated  to  395  deg.  Fahr.  One 
ounce  of  water  which  was  introduced  into 
an  iron  bowl  three-sixteenths  thick,  at  a 
temperature  of  646  deg.  Fahr.,  was  vapor- 
ized in  fifteen  seconds,  while  at  a  temper- 
ature of  507  deg.  Fahr.,  the  most  rapid 
evaporation  was  thirteen  seconds.  The 
cooling  effect  of  metal  is  here  exemplified 
by  the  increased  rapidity  of  evaporation, 
which,  at  a  reduced  temperature  of  38 
deg.,  is  effected  in  thirteen  instead  of  fif- 
teen seconds.  This  does  not  hold  good 
in  all  cases,  as  an  increased  quantity  of 
water,  say  from  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  to 
two  ounces,  thrown  on  heated  plates, 
raised  its  temperature  of  evaporation  from 
460  deg.  to  600  deg.  Fahr.  Thus  clearly 
showing  that  the  time  required  for  the 
generation  of  explosive  steam  under  these 
circumstances  is  attended  with  danger, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  ordinary 
safety-valves  may  not  be  wholly  inade- 
quate for  its  escape. 

Corrosion. 

Corrosion,  though  we  may  retard  its 
progress  to  some  extent,  will  take  place 
m  and  about  the  best  protected  boAers ; 
rust  being  an  oxide  produced  by  the  action 
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of  moisture  and  atmospheric  air  on  sor- 
faces  of  iron  exposed  to  it. 

After  testing  a  boiler  to  nearly  double 
its  requirements  by  hydrostatic  or  steam 
pressore,  minute  leaJcs  will  break  out, 
through  various  causes ;  hard  firing  and 
rapid  cooling  will  produce  the  same.  The 
usual  covemigs  of  boilers  prevent  the 
immediate  discovery  of  such  damage,  and 
not  until  the  harm  is  done  are  means 
used  to  check  it.  Leaks,  unless  caused 
by  defects  in  the  body  of  sheets,  are  found 
along  the  laps  of  seams,  through  defective 
rivets,  and  around  the  braces  and  angle 
irons.  Over-pressure  and  unequal  expan- 
sion and  contraction  are  the  causes ;  the 
latter  shows  the  most  ruinous  effects  by 
"  furrowing  **  the  sheets  along  the  laps, 
and  fracturing  them,  when  braces  with 
insufficient  bearings  are  attached.  Cor- 
rosion takes  place  mostly  on  the  under 
sides  of  boilers,  and  sheets  are  often  found 
of  less  than  ^  in.  thick  required  to  stand 
130  lbs.  workmg,  and  eventually  bursting 
with  pressure.  The  legs  of  fire-boxes  ana 
bottoms  of  smoke  arches  are  also  liable  to 
suffer  from  this  cause,  as  the  leaks  from 
flues  and  seams  and  the  presence  of  ashes 
produce  a  state  so  favorable.  Internal 
corrosion  processes  slowly;  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  comparative  absence 
of  air,  and  chemical  combinations,  which, 
to  the  present  time,  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently investigated.  A  singular  phenom- 
enon presents  itself  in  thiis  connection: 
recesses  are  found,  varying  in  size  from  } 
to  I  in.  in  diameter,  and  extending  nearly 
thxxmgh  the  sheet,  singly  and  sometimes 
in  groups.  They  are  generally  found  on 
the  bottoms  and  lower  sides  of  boiler 
shells,  in  places  covered  with  sediment; 
thou£^  never  sufficiently  explained,  it  may 
be  due  to  the  concentration  of  saline 
deposits  of  certain  kinds  of  water,  which 
adhere  to  the  iron  and  gradually  cause 
corrosion. 

Deposd  of  Sediment 

Scale  and  other  solid  matter  accumii- 
lating  on  the  heating  surfaces  of  a  boiler 
will  prove  detriment  in  time.  The  fur- 
nace sheets  subjected  to  the  intense  heat 
are  unable  to  transmit  it  to  the  water 
wherever  such  deposits  interfere.  The 
structure  of  the  iron  is  by  repeated  heat- 
ings soon  destroyed.  The  firat  indication 
of  such  a  state,  is  the  bulging  of  sheets, 
causing  cracks;  and  if  occurring  on  large 


surfaces  not  properly  stayed,  a  liability  of 
suddenly  givme^  away  exista  The  lower 
portion  of  fire-boxes  are  especially  liable 
to  this  action,  and  sheets  are-  often  found 
bulged  between  stay  bolts,  and  in  many 
cases  the  threads  partly  stripped,  ^o 
other  explanation  is  given,  as  over-pres- 
sure would  show  its  effects  on  all  stay 
bolted  surfttces  alike.  Deposit  will  accu- 
mulate rapidly  in  the  front  ends  of  loco- 
motive boilers,  causing  flues  to  leak,  and 
finally  produce  interned  corrosion.  Gene- 
rally the  first  course  back  of  smoke  arch 
will  be  affected  by  this  before  any  other 
part  of  the  boiler,  and  explosions  have 
occurred  from  the  gradual  wasting  and 
consequently  weakening  of  the  sheets. 

Explomxynsfrom  Defective  Steam  Oauges  and 

Safky  Valves, 

Safety  valves  of  proper  proportion,  and 
in  good  working  order,  are  considered 
sufficient  for  the  escape  of  steam  gene- 
rated under  ordinary  circumstances.  But 
there  are  certain  conditions  which  may 
take  place  when  steam  is  generated  so 
rapidly,  that  they  are  useless  even  at  ten 
times  their  usual  area,  and  would  not 
reUeve  the  pressure  in  time  to  prevent  ex- 
plosions. In  many  instances  the  valves 
adhere  to  their  seato,  where  they  have  not 
been  used  for  a  time,  and  in  this  condition 
are  of  no  avail  We  frequently  hear  of 
explosions  where  this  is  one  of  the  given 
causes.  Safety-valves  will  not  prevent 
explosions  where  boilers  are  weakened  by 
corrosion,  old  age,  and  inferior  materiaL 
If  properly  constructed  and  taken  care  of, 
they  may  be  considered  a  safety  as  regards 
over-pressure  to  a  certain  limit  The 
same  may  be  said  of  steam  gauges,  which 
are  a  convenient  and  ornamental  indica- 
tor, but  are  useless  without  care.  At 
times  the  connection  pipes  become  stopped 
by  sediment,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  to  find  them  varying  from  10 
to  40  lb&  This  may  account  for  explo- 
sions which  have  taken  place  when  the 
gauge  was  said  to  have  shown  a  certain 
pressure,  and  vet  was  far  above  that  ac- 
tually indicated.  Safety-valves  and  steam 
gauges  are  indispensable  in  all  kinds  of 
steam  engineering,  but,  like  many  other 
attachments  to  locomotive  boilers,  are  use- 
less unless  in  perfect  order. 

Explosion  frrym  Deficiency  cf  Water, 
This  is  mentioned  as  a  source  of  danger, 
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and  may  well  apply  to  boilers  where 
large  shells  or  flues  are  thus  exposed,  as  in 
stationary  or  marine  boilers.  In  a  loco- 
motive boilex,  the  crown  sheet  would  be 
the  first  affected,  and  immediately  after 
this  the  tubes,  which  would  readily  give 
warning.  A  properly  stayed  crown  sheet 
and  fire-box  are  the  strongest  part  of  a 
boiler  when  kept  in  repair,  and  engineers 
are  generally  aware  of  the  condition  of 
water.  At  times  they  run  short,  but 
always  prefer  cooUng  dovm  before  buying 
a  set  of  flues.  The  danger  exists  princi- 
pally in  the  injection  of  water  after  the 
sheets  become  red  hot,  which  may  bring 
about  the  spheroidal  state  or  cause  frac- 
tures by  contraction.  Eeliable  pumps 
carefully  attended  to  are  the  only  safe- 
guards. Water  should  be  admitted  in  a 
part  remote  from  the  heating  surface,  so 
as  not  to  cause  contraction  by  the  rapid 
absorption  of  heat. 

Explosions  from  Defective  Construction. 

Faulty  design  and  bad  construction 
rank  next  as  sources  of  danger.  As  a  de- 
cided and  varied  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
proper  and  best  shape  of  boilers,  and  dif- 
ferent plans  have  apparently  done  equal- 
ly well,  we  will  only  point  out  the  one  al- 
most universally  adopted.  Over  the 
crown  sheet  the  shell  is  raised  from  4  to 
12  in.  This  part  is  usually  connected  to 
the  shell  by  two  sheets  on  top  and  part  of 
sides,  and  fire-box  by  throat  sheet.  This 
and  the  top  sheets  have  caused  serious 
trouble  on  account  of  their  shape  and  po- 
sition, and  are  more  than  any  other  af- 
fected by  the  action  of  expansion  and 
contraction.  The  usual  absence  of  scale 
may  be  taken  as  an  evidence,  and  the 
leaks  along  the  seam,  and  often  fractures 
of  the  surface  of  sheets,  which  gradually 
lengthen.  Equally  dangerous  is  the 
raised  part  on  wagon  top  ;  this  part  form- 
ing the  half  of  an  ellipse,  has  a  tendency 
to  assume  the  shape  of  a  circle,  and  if  in- 
sufficiently braced  and  stay  bolted,  can 
never  retain  its  shape,  so  essential  to  its 
safety.  Crown  bars  too  weak  for  the  re- 
sistance required  of  them  are  often  met 
with,  and  in  many  cases  very  inferior 
material  is  used.  By  making  the  bars 
strong,  and  tying  the  dome  and  shell  to 
them,  thereby  producing  a  counter  strain, 
the  danger  from  this  causa  is  avoided,  and 
the  boiler  must  retain  its -original  shape. 
Explosions  have  occurred  from  defective 


and  improperly  shaped  crown  bars.  The 
usual  manner  of  thimbhng  between  the 
crown  sheet  and  bars  is  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance. We  frequently  find  thimbles  from  2} 
to  3  in.  in  diameter  and  |  of  an  inch  thick| 
bringing  the  bars  too  near  the  sheet,  and  is 
more  liable  to  collect  scale,  which  is  difficult 
to  remove  by  the  ordinary  means.  Thim- 
bles of  the  above  dimensions  form  too 
great  a  body  of  iron,  causing  the  sheet  at 
the  rivet  to  crack  in  various  directions, 
weakening  and  destroying  the  material, 
which  is  hable  to  give  away  without  warn- 
ing. The  proper  size  of  stay  bolts  and 
the  distance  between  them  is  a  simple 
calculation,  but  the  reckless  mode  of  lay- 
ing them  out,  that  in  many  cases  the  in- 
side and  outside  holes  do  not  coincide  in 
the  line  of  their  longitudinal  strain  by  in- 
ches, is  often  met  vrith.  Stay  bolts,  espe- 
cially the  upper  ones,  are  liable  to  give 
out  where  proper  braces  above  the  crown 
sheet  are  omitted.  If  one  or  two  give  out 
the  rest  will  soon  follow,  by  reason  of  an 
increased  strain  on  the  remainder ;  and 
cases  where  2,  3  and  4  rows  have  given 
out  is  no  rare  occurrence.  The  sounding 
of  stay  bolts  in  the  usual  way  cannot  al- 
ways be  relied  upon,  as  broken  ones  will 
gather  scale  between  the  ends,  and  sound- 
ing can  only  be  intrusted  to  the  best  of 
experts.  Frequent  explosions  have  oc- 
cuiTcd  fi*om  the  gradual  breaking  and 
suddenly  giving  away  of  stay  bolts,  and, 
being  hidden  from  sight,  some  means 
shoTiid  be  devised  by  which  they  may  be 
detected.  As  a  remedy  for  this,  we 
would  suggest  the  adoption  of  hollow 
bolts,  with  holes  drilled  through  them 
about  4  oi  an  inch  or  less  in  £ameter. 
This  would  increase  the  cost  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  the  advantage  would  be,  in  case 
one  should  break  either  partially  or  to- 
tally, it  would  soon  make  itself  known,  by 
the  discharge  of  steam  and  water  through 
it  giving  due  warning,  and  by  replacing 
with  another  would  relieve  the  balance 
from  extra  strain.  Plugging  the  bolts  on 
the  inside  when  first  put  in  would  prevent 
(in  case  of  a  broken  one)  the  discharge  of 
steam  in  fire-box  forcing  it  to  the  outside, 
which  could  be  easily  plugged,  and  pre- 
vent delays  until  replaced.  This  plan  is 
adopted  by  many  of  the  Continental 
railways,  proving  a  success,  and  in  many 
instances  preventing  explosions.  The 
frequent  variation  of  pressure  together 
wiui  the  tensile  strain  upon  such  parts  of 
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the  boiler  as  are  not  perfectly  sound 
and  properly  stayed,  is  one  of  tiie  most 
powerful  agents  of  destruction.  The 
laps  of  seams  have  with  few  exceptions 
been  held  together  parallel  with  the  sur- 
faces of  the  sheet.  Although  a  universal 
practice,  we  will  compare  it  with  a  second 
one  coming  into  favor,  and  based  on  ex- 
periments made  with  the  two  kinds.  It 
nas  been  demonstrated,  that  a  seam  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  strain  assumes  a  shape 
m  which  the  centre  line  of  one  sheet 
tends  to  strike  the  centre  line  of  the 
other,  forcing  the  edges  out  of  their  par- 
allel position.  Trials  seem  to  prove  the 
latter  the  rational  shape,  and  enduring 
the  greatest  strain.  This  plan  of  shaping 
the  sheets  at  the  laps  has  a  tendency  to 
retain  their  natural  position,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  pressure  would  not  cause  them 
to  change  their  shape  and  weaken  them 
by  the  constant  working  at  their  connec- 
tions. 

We  will  briefly  investigate  the  manner 
and  manipulation  of  building  boilers,  the 
common  abuses  practised  so  generally : 
1st.  The  loose  manner  in  which  the  holes 
are  laid  out,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
use  of  drifts,  to  make  a  bad  job  worse. 
Through  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of 
workmen,  the  holes  do  not  come  right  by 
sometimes  half  their  diameter  ;  are  drif^ 
ed  until  the  sheet  is  fractured  and  the 
material  destroyed.  This  habit  cannot 
be  too  much  reprehended,  and  the  use  of 
drifts,  although  considered  indispensable 
by  many  good  boiler  makers,  is  produc- 
tive of  more  mischief  than  good.  2d. 
The  flanging  of  sheets  has  often  destroyed 
the  best  material  before  the  work  was 
put  together,  especially  turning  flanges 
too  short,  causing  cracks  and  flaws.  Lo- 
comotive boilers  working  with  130  lbs. 
pressure  are  like  magazines  of  powder, 
and  we  have  enlarged  on  the  details  with 
a  view  of  impressing  its  defects  on  the 
minds  of  all  concerned.  Too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  in  their  construction  and 
management,  aAd  no  man  should  be  in- 
trusted vtrith  it  that  shows  a  disposition  to 
recklessness  or  neglect. 

But  in  many  cases,  well-constructed 
boilers  are  injured  by  appliances  of  either 
convenience  or  luxury,  which  tend  to 
shorten  its  life  and  increase  the  cost  of 
repairs  without  giving  any  equivalent. 
Considering  its  purpose  and  the  strength 
required,    all    unnecessary    appendages 


should  be  avoided  as  detrimental  to  its 
existence.  An  opening,  however  small 
and  well  stopped,  is  an  invitation  for 
leaks.  Good  covering  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  radiation  is  necessary,  but  we 
call  attention  to  the  prevailing  rage  which 
hides  dangerous  defects  and  makes  the 
vital  part  of  a  locomotive  a  camel's  back 
for  every  conceivable  contrivance.  The 
following  is  the  percentage  of  explosions 
assigned  to  different  causes  as  received 
in  answer  to  the  foregoing  questions  : 

To  fitolty  design,  bad  construction,  poor  material, 
and  carrying  more  pressure  than  boUers  under 

such  circumstances  are  able  to  bear 9 

To  broken  stay  bolts 3 

To  corrosion 3 

Unaccounted  for 2 

The  latter  may  be  attributed  to  defec- 
tive steam  gauges  and  safety-valves,  or 
by  accepting  the  theories  mentioned. 
The  reported  cases  may  be  relied  upon 
as  being  correct,  and,  although  limited, 
must  furnish  a  basis  for  conclusions  until 
a  greater  number,  or  more  detailed  de- 
scriptions are  obtained.  It  appears 
to  be  a  positive  fact  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  explosions  can  be  traced 
to  rational  causes,  and  speculations 
with  its  theories  and  unfailing  prevent- 
ives can  only  be  exercised  in  exceptional 
cases.  Locomotive  building,  though  it 
has  long  ceased  to  be  considered  an  art, 
requires  the  utmost  attention  in  respect 
to  general  design,  construction,  and  the 
selection  of  material  The  locomotive 
from  the  date  the  first  engine  was  placed 
on  the  track  by  the  Father  of  Railways 
has  a  brighter  record  than  any  other 
branch  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  An 
extraordinary  succession  of  improvements 
marks  its  course,  and  it  is  more  to  be  re- 
gretted that  explosions  take  place  where 
supernatural  causes  are  given,  though  it 
is  universally  admitted  that  steam  is  a 
controllable  agent  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses. 

All  of  which  is  respectfuUy  submitted. 

X  Lo^,        )  CommUlee. 
War.  Hellab,  S 


A  PLAN  for  uniform  railroad  gauge  is  un- 
der consideration  by  railroad  men  and 
members  of  Congress.  Five-sixths  of  the 
roads  already  have  the  same  gauge — 4  ft 
8}  in.  The  expense  of  changing  will  not 
exceed  $500  a  mile. 
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GLYCERINE— ITS  USES  AND  ABUSES. 

Bt  Pkv.  G.  a.  joy. 
lyom  **  Tlie  Jooriial  of  AptiML  CliemiBtnr.'' 


A  few  years  ago  glycerine  was  only 
known  to  scientific  men  ;  but  now  it  is  so 
extensively  employed  as  to  be  familiar  to 
everybody.  Scientifically,  it  appears  to 
be  a  species  of  alcohol;  popularly,  it  is  the 
sweet  principle  of  oiL  For  many  years  it 
was  thrown  away,  but  now  it  is  saved  and 
converted  to  numerous  uses.  Few  chem- 
ical compounds  have  increased  so  rapidly 
in  public  estimation  as  this.  From  being 
regarded  as  a  waste  product,  it  has  grown 
to  be  as  valuable  as  its  former  proud  as- 
sociates, and  appears  destined  to  take  a 
most  prominent  place  in  the  arts.  It  ex- 
ists in  oils  and  fats,  and  as  it  was  not 
essential  in  the  process  of  making  soap 
and  candles,  and  no  use  could  be  invented 
for  it,  it  was  either  destroyed  or  allowed 
to  flow  away.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that 
at  the  present  time  a  great  quantity  flows 
down  tne  throats  of  a  long-suffering  and 
much  deceived  wine-drinking  public,  in- 
stead of  passing  through  the  spout  of  the 
soap  and  candle  maker.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  go  into  a  long  account  of  the  way 
glycerine  is  manufactured,  because  any 
one  curious  upon  that  point  can  easily 
turn  to  an  encyclopsedia  for  information, 
but  we  know  that  it  will  interest  our  rea- 
ders to  learn  something  of  the  recent  ap- 
plications of  this  substance. 

Housekeepers  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
if  tubs  and  pails  are  saturated  with  gly- 
cerine, they  will  not  shrink  and  dry  up, 
the  hoops  will  not  fall  off,  and  there  will 
be  no  necessity  of  keeping  these  articles 
soaked.  Butter  tubs  keep  fresh  and  sweet, 
and  can  be  used  a  second  time.  Leather 
treated  with  it  also  remains  moist,  and  is 
not  liable  to  crack  and  break. 

For  the  extraction  of  perfume  from  rose 
leaves,  from  scented  woods,  from  bark, 
from  gums,  there  appears  to  be  nothing 
better  than  glycerine,  and  this  use  of 
it  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  as  the 
most  delicate  odors  are  perfectly  pre- 
erved  in  it. 

A  soft  soap,  in  which  glycerine  enters 
as  a  constituent,  is  highly  prized  in  cold 
weather,  when  the  hands  become  chapped, 
and  can  be  used  for  washing  in  hard 
water. 

For  wounds  and  sores,  and  bites  of  ven- 


omous iuEccts,  glycerine  is  found  to  be  a 
most  valuable  substance,  as  it  either  pre- 
vents the  mortification  of  the  parts,  or  it 
can  be  used  to  canr  the  remedies  to  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  poison. 

To  preserve  animal  substances  from 
decay,  glycerine  is  now  substituted  for 
alcohol,  in  collections  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  it  is  employed  to  keep  many 
articles  of  food  from  undergoing  decom- 
position. 

As  it  requires  an  intense  cold  to  freeze 
it,  even  when  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of 
water,  it  is  largely  employed  to  fill  the  wet 
gas  metrea 

Some  kinds  of  candy,  chocolate,  confeo- 
tionenr,  and  fruit,  whidi  are  preserved  in 
tin  foil,  are  kept  moist  by  a  small  quantify 
of  glycerine. 

Delicate  chronometers,  clocks,  and 
watches  are  lubricated  with  it.  Copying- 
paper  and  wall-paper,  for  taking  lancv 
colors,  are  also  kept  moist  by  a  small 
amount  of  glycerine  used  in  this  manufac- 
ture. 

In  pharmacy,  for  the  preservation  of 
pills,  to  mix  with  many  substances,  in  com- 
pounding prescriptions,  and  in  more  ways 
than  can  easily  be  remembered,  glycerine 
now  plays  an  important  part. 

In  the  arts  it  finds  its  way  as  the  best 
wash  for  the  interior  of  moulds  in  the 
casting  of  plaster  figures,  to  prevent  the 
gypcum  from  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
mould. 

In  dyeing  with  some  of  our  beautiful 
organic  colors,  glycerine  is  extensively  em- 
ployed with  the  best  effect 

In  chemistry  it  is  used  to  prevent  the 
precipitation  of  the  heavy  metals  by  the 
alkalies,  and  is  thus  a  re-agent  in  anal- 
ysis. 

For  making  an  extract  of  malt  to  im- 
prove or  spoil,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
beer  manufactured  in  the  usual  way,  gly- 
cerine has  recently  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  and  been  the  object  of  exten- 
sive speculations,  if  not  of  impositions 
upon  tne  public. 

In  the  preparation  of  liqeurs  it  has  been 
found  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  pre- 
serving the  characteristic  flavors  of  these 
compounds,  and  it  has  consequently  be- 
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come  the  great  faTorite  of  this  class  of 
manafacturers. 

As  glycerme  is  a  remarkably  stable  com- 
pound, it  is  adapted  to  the  preservation  of 
wines,  and  this  legitimate  use  of  it  has 
suggested  to  the  adulterators  of  liquors 
an  extensive  fraud  upon  the  communitv. 
Vast  quantities  of  glycerine  are  annually, 
manufactured,  and  as  the  known  uses  of 
it  will  not  account  for  the  consumption  of 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  what  is  made, 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  disappearance 
of  the  remainder.  What  takes  place  in 
the  dark  champagne  vaults  and  cool  sub- 
terranean wine  cellars,  evidently  will  not 
bear  the  light  of  day,  and  hence  we  nei- 
ther see  nor  hear  what  becomes  of  the 
great  stream  of  glycerine  that  is  known  to 
now  into  them.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  a 
poisonous  substance,  and  its  use  for  adul- 
teration is  consequently  attended  with 
less  detriment  to  our  stomachs  than  to  our 
X>ockets.  Whether  the  coming  man  will 
drink  pure  glycerine  instead  of  wine,  must 
be  left  for  future  consideration. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  glycerine 
can  be  fermented  into  alcohol  with  chalk 
and  cheese,  and  it  may  be  possible  hereaf- 
ter to  manufacture  alcohol  in  this  way. 
The  discovery  is  an  important  one,and  may 
suggest  some  improved  and  cheap  method 
for  obtaining  alcohol  and  acetic  acid. 

The  last  use  of  glycerine  that  we  shall 
mention  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of 


aU — its  extensive  application  in  the  manu- 
facture of  nitro-glycerine.  This  explosive 
oil  is  made  by  treating  glycerine  with  ni- 
tric and  sulphuric  acids  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner. It  has  been  known  to  chemists  for 
some  years,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  a 
Swedish  engineer  has  had  the  hardihood 
to  propose  it  as  a  substitute  for  blasting 
powder.  Its  introduction  has  been  at- 
tended with  fatal  consequences  to  many  of 
the  pioneers  and  earliest  adventurers  who 
have  experimented  upon  its  properties,  but 
it  is  making  rapid  progress  to  public  favor, 
and,  in  a  few  years,  will,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, displace  the  old-fashioned  blasting 
powder,  and  reign  in  its  stead.  By  mixing 
the  oil  with  sand,  a  solid  explosive  agent 
has  been  made,  which  is  called  dynamite. 
This  is  much  less  dangerous  than  the  oil« 
and  nearly  as  destructive  in  its  effects,  as  it 
contains  seventy-six  per  cent,  of  nitro-gly- 
eerine.  A  patent  percussion-cap  and  safety- 
fuse  is  required  for  the  explosion  of  dy- 
namite, and,  according  to  all  accounts,  it 
appears  to  be  less  dangerous  than  gun- 
powder. 

The  dycerine,  which  has  come  into  no- 
tice withm  a  few  years,  has  become  an  ar- 
ticle of  great  importance,  and  as  its  con- 
quests are  daily  extending,  we  may  expect 
to  become  very  familiar  with  it,  and  to 
learn  to  appreciate  it  as  another  valuable 
contribution  of  chemical  science  to  the 
ordinary  wants  of  man. 


SILT  EMBANKMENTS. 

Trcm  "  Englneerlag/' 


Few  of  our  readers  are  ignorant  of  the 
constmction  of  the  beaver  dam,  in  which 
the  economic  employment  of  natural  forces 
is  adopted  by  the  beaver,  for  the  purpose 
of  damming  up  the  streams  of  rivers — an 
operation  which, when  undertaken  by  man, 
generally  necessitates  the  employment  of 
a  vast  number  of  laborers,  much  machin- 
ery, and  great  expense.  The  cost  of  such 
works  in  India  has  always  been  consider- 
able, whilst  there  also  exists  a  need  of  them 
far  surpassing  what  is  felt  in  any  other 
eonntiy  in  the  world.  The  monsoon  sea- 
sons, during  which  part  of  the  year  alone 
does  any  great  quantity  of  rain  fall,  in- 
variably flood  the  rivers  of  India,  their 
waters  being  carried  away  to  the  sea,  leav- 
ing the  parched  land,  during  the  diy  sea- 


son, without  that  supply  of  moisture 
which  required  only  the  work  of  man  to 
store  up  during  its  abundance,  against  the 
time  when  its  need  is  most  felt  At  the 
foot  of  all  mountain  ranges,  whence  most 
of  the  rivers  derive  their  source,  there  ex- 
ist many  valleys  which  only  require  bund- 
ing across  on  one  side  in  order  to  convert 
them  into  gigantic  reservoirs,  and  which, 
being  filled  during  the  rains,  would  retain 
a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  the  rivers 
which  formerly  drained  their  catchment 
basins  to  maintain  in  them  a  running 
stream  for  the  greater  portion,  if  not  for 
the  whole,  of  the  dry  season,  and  which, 
by  suitable  arrangements,  might  be  utili:&- 
ed  for  irrigating  the  adjoining  lands,  thus 
materially  contributing  to  an  increase  of 
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the  food  supply  of  the  country,  at  the 
same  time  that,  by  preventing  floods  at 
another  portion  of  the  year,  the  bmd 
would  be  protected  from  injury  by  inun- 
dations. The  expense  of  such  works  has 
naturally  led  to  their  limited  construc- 
tion, whilst  many  parts  of  India  are  in 
urgent  need  of  them.  There  has  now, 
however,  been  in  progress  for  nearly  18 
months  the  experimental  construction  of 
an  embankment  by  the  "  silting  "  process 
across  the  head  waters  of  the  Bhowany 
River,  below  the  junction  of  the  Forty  and 
Avalanche  nullans,  on  the  line  of  road 
which  is  being  formed  to  connect  the 
Neilgherry  and  Koondah  hill  ranges  in 
the  Madras  Presidency ;  the  result  of  which 
will  not  only  shorten  ttie  distance  by  about 
4  miles,  but  it  will  also  inclose  a  vast 
reservoir,  to  be  called  Lake  St.  Lawrence, 
of  capacity  sufficient  to  supply  irrigation 
to  some  2,000  acres  of  land.  This  system  of 
embankment  formation  was  first  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Indian  Government 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Mclvor,  superintendent  of 
the  Government  Chinchona  Plantations  at 
Ootacumund  ;  and  although  the  principle 
met  at  first  with  much  opposition  from 
certain  leading  Government  engineers, 
that  gentleman  was  ultimately  intrusted 
with  file  duty  of  carrying  out  the  above- 
named  work,  as  an  experimental  measure, 
under  his  own  individual  superintendence. 
Twelve  miles  and  a  half  from  Ootacu- 
mund in  a  southwesterly  direction,  and 
near  the  Avalanche,  is  a  stream  of  water 
called  the  Porty  River.  This  stream  flows 
through  the  valley  between  the  Khoondahs 
and  Neilgherry  hills,  and  is  the  main 
branch  of  the  Bhowany  River,  which,  find- 
ing its  way  to  the  low  country  near  Met- 
tapoUiem,  and  flowing  through  the  Coim- 
batore  district,  empties  itself  into  the 
Cauvery.  This  river  winds  its  way  be- 
tween Uie  hills,  and  at  a  point  where,  by 
their  converging  together,  the  valley  be- 
tween is  narrowed,  the  embankment  is 
being  thrown  across  from  hill  to  hill;  it 
will  be  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length 
at  the  top,  and  will  rise  to  a  height  of  150 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  river, 
throwing  back  the  water  and  forming  a 
magnificent  lake  5  miles  in  length  by  2J 
miles  broad.  Several  hills  which  now  ap- 
pear of  considerable  magnitude  will  be 
submerged,  and  others  rising  to  a  greater 
height  will  show  but  their  heads  above 
water,  dotting  the  lake  here  and  there 


with  islands.  This  lake  will  contain  dO 
million  cubic  yards  of  water,  and  to  with- 
stand its  enormous  pressure,  the  embank- 
ment at  its  base  is  700  ft  thick.  The  esti- 
mated total  cost  of  this  gigantic  work,  in- 
cluding the  construction  of  an  under-sluioe 
or  culvert,  is  only  25,000  rupees,  or  jS2,600. 
.  The  two  requisites  for  tiiis  silting  pro- 
cess are  a  stream  of  water  above  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  intended  embankment, 
and  a  supply  of  earth  sufficient  to  form 
the  dam.  The  nearest  available  hill  sup- 
plies the  latter,  while  one  of  the  streams 
in  use  for  the  former  purpose  has  been 
brought  from  a  distance  of  about  10  miles. 
The  hill  to  supply  the  earth  having  been 
selected,  and  the  silting  stream  brought  to 
the  scene  of  operations,  a  trench  some  6  ft 
deep  is  cut  along  one  side  of  the  hill, 
which  is  continued  by  means  of  a  narrow 
channel  to  the  spot  where  the  embank- 
ment is  to  be  formed.  At  both  ends  of 
the  intended  bund  a  deep  and  wide  trench 
is  formed,  extending  from  hill  to  hill  imd 
the  earth  thrown  up  on  the  outer  side,  or 
else  the  whole  of  tne  earth  on  the  spot 
where  the  intended  bund  is  to  rest  is 
taken  away ;  the  object  being  to  remove 
the  surface  earth,  roots  of  trees,  etc., 
which  on  decaying  would  allow  the  water 
to  percolate  through  the  soil  under  the 
dam.  In  either  case  a  low  wall  of  earth 
is  formed  by  heaping  up  the  mud  at  either 
end  of  the  intended  bund,  just  sufficient 
to  confine  the  water  coming  from  the  silt- 
ing stream. 

The  water  from  the  stream  being  turned 
over  the  hill-side,detaches  the  eari£i, which, 
falling  to  the  bottom,  is  carried  away  in 
the  trench  to  the  spot  where  the  bund  is 
to  be  formed.  Arrived  here  the  silt- 
charged  stream  flows  over  the  enclosed 
area,  where,  being  ponded  in,  it  deposits 
its  burden,  thus  gradually  raising  the  bund 
inch  by  inch  in  height,  and  the  clear  water 
is  then  allowed  to  flow  away  through  a 
small  orifice  made  in  the  mud  wall  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  bund.  Thus  the  work 
is  continued  night  and  day,  all  the  atten- 
tion required  being  the  services  of  a  man 
to  keep  an  outer  wall  of  earth  always 
slightly  higher  than  the  constantly  rising 
bund,  to  prevent  the  immediate  escape  of 
the  water  and  give  time  for  the  silt  to  de- 
posit, and  to  bring  the  silting  stream  al- 
ternately into  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
bund.  The  object  of  una  latter  operation 
being   to   make    the    bund  of   uniform 
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fitrengtb,  for  as  the  silt  is  the  first  to  be 
deposited,  that  part  of  the  bund  where  the 
stream  enters  receiyes  theheavierparticles, 
while  the  lighter  sediment  in  suspension, 
taking  a  longer  time  to  deposit,  falls  on 
the  more  distant  part,  and  so  by  alterna- 
ting the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  stream, 
silt  and  sediment  are  deposited  eyenly  oyer 
the  bund  in  alternate  layers. 

So  far  as  the  work  has  hitherto  pro- 
gressed, its  success  has  been  complete, 
and  we  learn  that  some  of  those  engineers 
who  previously  doubted  the  soundness  of 
the  principle  have  now  become  willing 
converta  Upon  the  success,  however,  of 
the  Neilgherry  experimeni—which  may 
now  be  said  to  have  been  insured — ^there 
depends  a  still  more  important  project. 
Besides  the  heavy  rain-fall  that  deluges 
Travanoore  every  southwest  monsoon,  the 


country  to  the  sea  is  lavishly  watered  by 
rivers  n-om  the  Western  Ghauts,  while  Ma- 
dura, on  the  other  side  of  the  water-shed, 
has  few  streams  and  less  than  30  in.  of 
rain.  It  is  accordingly  proposed  to  form 
a  bund,  by  this  silting  process,  across  the 
channel  oi  the  Perriar  flowing  to  the  west, 
and  thus  to  divert  a  portion  of  its  current 
into  the  Vigay,  a  river  in  Madura,  rising 
near  the  source  of  the  Perriar  in  the 
Western  Ghauts.  This  project,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  prove  very  costly  ;  but  the 
importance  of  the  object  is  considered 
quite  sufficient  to  warrant  the  outlay  that 
vnll  be  necessary.  In  the  words  of  Lord 
Napier,  the  main  difficulty  of  the  work 
"  lies  in  the  construction  of  a  dam  of  un- 
precedented magnitude,  partly  in  the  bed 
of  a  furious  torrent,  and  in  a  distant,  de- 
serted, fever-stricken  region." 


A  TEAE'S  STEAM  BOILEB  EXPLOSIONS. 


An  interesting  and  elaborate  report  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Fletcher, 
Chief  Engineer  to  the  Manchester  Steam 
Users'  Association,  giving  details  of  the 
boiler  explosions  which  occurred  during 
the  year  1869.  Referring  first  to  the  work 
of  the  Association,  we  find  that  during  the 
past  year  5,910  boiler  examinations  were 
made  by  the  officers  of  the  Association, 
3,848  of  these  being  external,  80  internal, 
58  in  the  flues,  and  1,924  entire,  lliis  is 
the  highest  number  of  entire  examinations 
attained  in  one  year  in  the  Association's 
history;  and,  if  added  to  the  internal  and 
flue  examinations,  it  amounts  to  more  than 
one  for  each  boiler  enrolled.  The  result 
of  these  examinations  was  that  1,331  de- 
fects were  met  with,  83  of  them  being 
dangerous,  many  of  which  would,  if  undis- 
covered, have  ultimately  led  to  explosion. 
On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Fletcher  re- 
ports that  the  general  standard  of  boilers 
18  improving,  greater  attention  being  paid 
to  nunor  details,  the  importance  of  which 
is  beginning  to  be  realized. 

Turning  to  the  number  of  explosions 
that  occurred  during  the  year  1869, 
throughout  the  country,  we  find  the  total 
to  be  58,  by  which  86  persons  were  killed 
and  126  others  injured.  If,  however,  to 
this  be  added  the  two  kitchen  boiler  ex- 
plosions and  the  two  tar  boiler  explosions 
which  occurred  dTiring  the  past  year^  the 


return  for  the  year  1869  vrill  be  62  explo- 
sions, resulting  in  92  deaths,  and  130 
cases  of  injury.  Explosions  clearly  are 
not  on  the  decrease,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table,  which  does  not  in- 
clude those  explosions  which  have  sprung 
from  kitchen,  from  ventilating,  and  tar 
boilers : 

Return  of  the  Nimber  of  Steam  Boiler  Explosiona 
from  the  Tear  1863  to  1869,  inclusive,  with  the 
Number  cf  Persons  KUted  and  Injured  iheretjy. 


YXAB. 

la 

Penoos 
Killed. 

It 

• 

1 

1863 

48 
32 
48 
72 
36 
45 
58 

76 
64 
46 
87 
60 
57 
86 

80 
90 
79 

109 
67 
60 

126 

156 

1864 

154 

1865 

125 

1866. 

196 

1867 

127 

1868 

117 

1869 

212 

Total  for  7  years. .... 

339 

476 

611 

1,087 

Average  for  each  year. 

48 

68 

7 

155 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  explosions  during  1869 
was  above  the  average,  and  supports  the 
estimate  given  on  previous  occasions,  that, 
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u  a  mle,  one  eteam  boiler  explodes  eveiy 
week,  or  in  rotmci  numbers  50  explode 
every  jear,  killing  75  persons.  As  in 
previous  years,  the  scene  of  the  catastro- 
phe haa  been  visited  in  tbe  majority  of 
caaes  bj  officers  of  the  Association,  and 
the  cause  of  the  explosion  investigated, 
full  p&rticnlars  being  recorded  at  their 
offices.  From  these  records  Mr.  Fletcher 
has  prepared  an  elaborate  tabular  synop- 
sis of  uie  ezplosionB  that  have  occurred 
during  the  year  1869,  which  give  the  pith 
of  the  information  respecttng  them.  The 
length  of  this  synopsis  excludes  it  from 
our  columns,  but  to  the  members  of  the 
Association,  and  in  fact  to  all  steam  uaera, 
it  will  prove  valuable  as  a  record  for  ref- 
erence OS  to  cause  and  effect  in  these  lam> 
eatabU  catastrophes.  For  further  con- 
venience, however,  Mr.  Fletcher  has  ar- 
ranged the  68  explosions  recorded  iu  the 
tabular  synopsis  under  three  heads.  One 
the  service  in  which  the  boilers  were  en- 
gaged, another  the  general  class  or  con- 
struction of  the  boiler  in  each  case,  and 
the  third  the  oaaaes  from  which  the  ez- 

{ilodons  sprung.  These  ore  given  in  the 
oUowing  tobies ; 

TABLE  NO.    1, 

SJuanitiQ  Iht  ServiM  in  vhUA  Ou  Bofhr*  ucn  at' 

gagea  from  taUoA  E^ltuim*  oroM  In  Vu  Ytar 


Collieries , 

Tin  ood  other  minea 

Ironworks 

Ht^ambofttH  and  Steam  Toga 

Paper  MillB 

ARTicallutal 

Locomotive 

Iron  Fonnden  and  Noil  CnUers . . 

Bobbin  Turnery. 

Etetun  Crane 

Cotton  Mill 

"Woolen  Mill 

UiBcellaneona  :— 1  Bice  Mill ;  1  Saw 
Mill :  1  Blrach  Worlia ;  1  Brick 
Wnrka  ;  1  Gheraimt  Worita  !  1  Of 
■Wnrka  ;  1  Shipbuilding  Worka 
1  Tin  WorkB  ;  I  Wire  Works ;  : 
Gun  Implement  Mannlactorj. . . 

Total , 


Oq  a  consultation  of  the  above  table  it 
will  be  seen  that  more  explosiooa  occurred. 


oa  in  previous  years,  at  collieries,  mines, 
and  ironworks,  than  at  any  other  works, 
while  those  at  ironworks  were  of  a  much 
more  fatal  character  than  those  either  at 
tiiines  or  coUieries.  Numerous  as  cotton 
and  woolen  mills  are,  only  one  explosion 
occurred  at  a  cotton  mill,  and  one  at  a 
woolen  mill.  The  following  table  shows 
the  class  of  boiler  from  which  explosions 
arose  in  the  year  1 869  : 

TABLE  NO.    2, 
Shovriny  the  dlfftrenl  CUaxts  <f  Boiler  from   leAich 
ErpUaimu  arosr  fn  tht  Tear  1)<S9. 


Plain  cylindri<«l,   CRg-ended,  cmn- 

ber.ended,  and  flat-ended  (exter- 

nftlly  fired) 

Single-flned  or  Coniisli  (internally 

fired) 

Doable-flued  or  Lancashire  (Inter- 

DftUy  fired) 

Unlti  tabular   marine    type    (inler- 

ntUly  fired) 

Doable   fnmAce    "  breeches,"    and 

doable   furnace    patent    couicel 

vater  tnbe  (internally  fired) 

Portable,   vertieal.  and  locomotive 

type  (intemnlly  fired) 

Bail  way    locomotive,    mnltitubnlar 

(intemnlly  fired) 

Fnmaco  boilers,  heated  by  flomn 

passing  of  from  iron  fiiniHce»  :— 
One  horizontal  double-flued  (in- 

lemally  fired) 

One  vortical  {eitemally  fired). 

Wagon  (eiternaily  fired) 

Bagboiler  (no  Bre,  heated  by  8t«ani', 
Particulars  not  pteciitely  aBCtirtuned 

Total 


II  12  ii 

if  £S   £^ 


On  a  consultation  of  the  above  table  it 
will  be  seen  that  mors  explosions  arose 
from,  aud  more  persons  were  killed  by, 
the  plain  cylindrical,  externally-fired  class 
of  boiler  than  any  other.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  internally-fired  Lancashire 
boiler  iu  the  place  of  the  plain,  cylindrical, 
externally-fired,  would  certainly  be  pro- 
ductive of  safety,  and  it  is  thought,  of 
economy. 

All  boiler  explosions  may,  as  a  i-ule,  be 
attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the  boiler 
maker,  the  boiler  on-ner,  or  the  boiler 
minder.  Looking  at  the  following  table, 
it  will  be  seen  that  26  explosions  were 
due  to  the  boiler  maker,  16  to  the  boiler 
owner,  and  7  to  the  boiler  minder.  AVhile 
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it  is  important  that  it  should  be  known 
th&t  a  Isj-ge  proportion  of  the  explosions 
that  occar  are  due  simpl;  to  bad  boiler 
making,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  boiler  maker  is  very  much  under  the 
induence  of  the  boiler  owner,  and,  there- 
fore, the  rei^nsibili^  must  be  aliared  be> 
tween  the  two,  which  gives  the  boiler 
maker  and  the  boiler  owner  together  41 
explosions  to  answer  for,  against  7  by  the 
boiler  minder,  or  6  to  1. 

The  third  table  shows  the  causes  from 
which  explosions  arose  in  the  year  1869  : 

TABLE  KO.    3, 


Ti 

S5 

IM 

MaleonBtraotion  :— 

External  firing 11 

WantofBtnys i 

•UK 

^A 

l» 

Intoraal  corroBion 7 15 

3S 

M 

Ovarbestiiig   through  ihortness  of 

Vi 

OverheaUno  from  the  nsa  of  boUen 

* 

0 

Cases  ia  which  fall  pirtioulftrB  have 
not  been  oblaiued 

s 

1 

9 

Total 

86 

}ir 

The  above  table  shows  how  easily  these 
explosions  conld  have  been  prevented. 
The  11  explosions  due  to  external  firing 
conld  have  been  prevented  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Lancashire  boiler,  in  such 
general  ose  in  the  cotton  mills  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  from  which  so  few  explosions 
arise.  The  7  cases  of  collapse  of  fine 
tubes  might  have  been  prevented  simply 
by  the  addition  of  encircling  hoops, 
flanged  seams,  or  other  suitable  strength- 
eninjT  appliances.  The  i  weak  manholes 
conld  have  been  strengthened  with  mouth- 
pieces. The  4  cases  of  want  of  stays 
conld  have  been  corrected  by  due  oalca- 
lation.  The  16  plates  wasted  by  external 
and  internal  corrosion  might  have  been 
detected  in  time  to  have  prevented  explo- 
sion by  competent  examination,  while  the 
7  cases  of  overheating  through  shortness 


of  water,  though  doe  to  ne|[lect  of  at- 
tendants, might,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
if  not  in  all,  have  been  prevented  by  a 
liberal  complement  of  fittings,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  low-water  safety-valve. 
Thns  the  causes  of  nearly  all  explosions 
are  under  control,  and  these  disasters,  as 
has  been  said  on  so  many  previous  occa- 
sions, may,  as  a  rule,  be  prevented  by  the 
exercise  of  common  knowledge  and  com- 
mon care. 

Simple  as  l^e  causes  of  these  explouons 
were,  the  investigations  conducted  by 
coroners  with  regard  to  them  were,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  most  unsatisfactory, 
and  ■  the  verdicts  positively  mischievous 
Too  frequently  only  incompetent  witnesses 
were  examined,  and  explosions  resulting 
from  glaring  defects  in  the  boilers  were 
pronoanced  to  be  inacruUtble  and  inevUable; 
in  consequence  of  which,  boilers  as  deadly 
as  those  which  had  given  rise  to  the  ex- 
plosions nnder  consideration  were  allowed 
to  be  worked  on  without  warning,  at  the 
peril  of  the  lives  of  the  poor  men  aroond 
them. 

Constant  reference  to  these  subjects 
may  appear  monotonous,  but  those  who 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  devasta- 
tion  produced  by  these  catastrophes  are 
stirred  with  a  strong  sense  of  ini£gnation 
at  such  evidence  on  these  occasions.  In 
one  instance  to  which  reference  may  be 
made,  six  persons  were  injured,  one  of 
them  fatally,  as  well  as  a  woman  widowed 
and  a  family  orphaned,  simply  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  grossly  molconstrncted  boiler  ; 
yet,  on  an  investigation  by  a  learned  coro- 
ner and  his  jury,  the  catastrophe  was 
pronounced  to  be  accidental,  and  every  one 
connected  vrith  it  acquitted  of  responsi- 
bility, ^e  man  was  lulled,  and  he  must 
be  buried,  but  it  could  not  be  helped,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  the  whole  matter. 
The  owners  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  set 
to  work  another  boiler,  as  defective,  and, 
therefore,  as  deadly  as  the  last,  and  to 
work  on  till  another  explosion  should 
occur,  and  other  men  should  be  slaugh- 
tered, OS  well  as  others  injured,  ot£er 
women  widowed  and  other  children  or- 
phaned ;  when  again,  by  the  help  of  an- 
other learned  coroner  and  his  jury,  the 
whole  transaction  would  be  once  more 
condoned,  the  boiler  pronounced  good, 
the  owners  careful,  and  the  only  remain- 
ing duty  declared  to  be  to  bury  the  dead 
out  of  sight  of  the  living,  and  to  go  on  oi 
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before.  Such  is  a  simple  recital  of  an  almost 
every-day  occurrence,  and  the  question 
arises,  how  is  it  that  such  a  state  of  things 
is  allowed  to  exist?  The  answer  is  a  sim- 
ple one.  Those  who  are  killed  are  only 
poor  stokers,  who  are  too  friendless  and 
too  ignorant  to  defend  themselves.  Let 
76  boiler  owners  be  blown  to  pieces  this 
year  instead  of  75  of  their  firemen,  and 
then  boiler  explosions  would  at  once 
cease  to  be  considered  mysterious,  the 
cause  of  each  would  become  as  dear  as 
daylight,  and  their  recurrence  would  be 
at  once  put  a  stop  to.  At  all  events,  the 
Manchester  Steam  Users'  Association  is 
resolved  to  be  clear  in  this  matter.  It  has 
for  years  investigated  the  circumstances 


attending  nearly  every  explosion  that  has 
occurred,  and  circulated  broadcast  sound 
information  with  regard  to  their  cause.  It 
has  endeavored  to  sweep  away  all  mystery 
with  regard  to  this  subject,  and  to  show 
steam  users  how  to  prevent  the  explosion 
of  their  boilers,  and  the  slaughter  of 
their  workpeople  ;  and  as  long  as  explo- 
sions continue  to  occur,  from  the  use  of 
glaringly  malconstructed  and  old  worn- 
out  boilers,  it  will  persist  in  circulating  as 
widely  as  possible  full  particulars  with 
regard  to  them,  and  in  declaring  that 
explosions  generally  are  not  the  result 
of  accident  but  simply  of  neglect,  and 
that  they  might  be  and  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented. 


SEWAGE  AND  THE  LAND. 


From  "The  finilder. 


tt 


In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  reading,  by  Mr.  W.  Hope,  at 
the  Society  of  Arts,  of  a  paper  "  On  the 
Use  and  Abuse  of  Town  Sewage," 

Mr.  R  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  said  he  believed 
the  most  difficult  land  to  irrigate  would 
be  a  large  area  of  comparatively  flat  land. 
He  believed  the  most  favorable  was  that 
having  a  limited  contour  elevation,  and  he 
should  not  even  object  to  rather  steep 
gradients  in  some  instances,  provided  that 
the  sewage  at  the  commencement  was 
sufficient  for  gravity,  even  if  they  had  to 
go  to  some  expense  for  pumping.  His 
reason  was  this,  that  in*  irrigating  land 
having  a  considerable  fall,  the  engineer 
could  pass  his  sewage  by  contour  grips 
and  lines  over  the  upper  areas,  could  then 
get  it  over  the  intervening  portions  into  a 
second  line  of  carriers,  and  as  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  take  out  all  the  fertil- 
izing qualities  of  sewage  by  once  passing  it 
over  and  through  any  table-land  area,  he 
could  pass  it  over  twice,  thrice,  or  even 
four  times  beneficially,  and  he  could  then 
discharge  the  water  inrom  the  last  carriers 
as  pure  as  ordinary  spring  water.  He  did 
not  say  they  would  ever  arrive  at  that 
pitch  of  peifection  when  it  would  be  safe 
to  recommend  the  clarified  water  from 
subsoil  drains  for  culinary  and  drinking 
purposes,  although  he  knew  at  that  mo- 
ment of  an  instance  in  which  the  strongest 
sewage  he  ever  heard  or  knew  of  was  used 
by  the  adjoining  residents  in  this  way  as 


it  flowed  from  the  subsoil  drains,  and  that 
was  at  the  farm  at  Aldershott ;  and  as 
this  was  the  most  perfect  system  of  sewage 
irrigation  that  had  come  under  his  obser- 
vation, a  word  or  two  in  description  of  it 
might  be  allowed.  It  was  perfect  in  every 
respect,  not  only  because  the  difficulties 
overcome  were  tne  greatest,  and  the  sew- 
age by  far  the  strongest,  but  because  the 
resultis  were  by  tax  tiie  best.  The  Alder- 
shott Camp  Sewage  Farm  consisted  of 
about  98  acres  of  land,  which  was,  as  an 
old  north  country  farmer  once  said,  worth 
"  nowt "  an  acre.  It  was  absolutely  worth- 
less, consisting  of  90  per  cent  of  sand, 
with  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  iron,  which 
was  absolutely  poisonous.  Mr.  Blackburn, 
the  engineer  who  had  charge  of  the  works, 
and  who,  fortunately,  had  had  some  ex- 
perience in  agriculture,  broke  up  the  sub- 
soil, washed  out  the  peroxide  of  iron, 
drained  it,  and  laid  it  under  a  sewage  irri- 
gation of  from  200,000  to  400,000  gals,  per 
day,  the  sewage  coming  from  the  camp, 
and  containing  20  grains  of  ammonia  m 
the  gallon  ;  and  an  analysis  showed  that, 
while  it  had  20  grains  of  strong  phospho- 
ric acid  to  the  gallon  as  it  flowed  on  the 
land,  the  water  from  the  subsoil  drains 
only  had  half  a  grain.  Mr.  Blackburn 
said  it  was  of  no  use  to  irrigate  Jand  with 
sewage  on  the  surface,  or  to  plough  it  in 
the  ordinary  way;  he  invented  a  plough 
for  the  special  purpose,  and  broke  up  ti^e 
subsoil  to  a  depth  of  20  in.,  and  having 
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irrigated  that  well  with  sewage,  he  got  a 
crop  of  Italian  rye  grass  of  from  70  to  80 
tons  to  the  acre.  After  two  years  he  laid 
down  a  breadth  in  potatoes,  which  he  sold 
on  the  ground  at  J^25  per  acre,  the  pur- 
chaser being  at  the  cost  of  digging  and 
taking  them  away,  and  leaving  the  tops 
behind  as  a  solid  dressing  for  the  land  of 
considerable  value.  In  the  same  autumn 
the  land  was  broken  up,  prepared  and 
sown  with  Italian  rye  grass,  which  he  him- 
self saw  showing  2  in.  above  the  surface.  If, 
however,  a  good  profit  was  to  be  made 
out  of  land  irrigated  with  sewage  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  town,  it  should  be  made  to 
produce  every  kind  of  garden  produce 
used  in  the  community,  aU  kinds  of  grain 
crops  being  avoided,  as  entailing  only 
waste  of  labor,  land,  and  money.  ItaHan 
rye  grass,  mangolds,  potatoes,  cabbages, 
French  beans,  and  lettuces,  could  all  be 
grown  with  advantage,  but  they  required 
special  knowledge  and  special  care ;  for 
some  must  not  be  irrigated  at  all  while 
the  crop  was  in  the  ground,  whilst  others 
required  quite  a  different  treatment.  In 
this  way  as  much  as  from  i^lOO  to  iS200 
per  acre  of  gross  receipts  might  be  ob- 
tained, for  he  had  seen  a  return  made  by 
persons  on  whom  he  could  place  implicit 
confidence,  showing  with  a  crop  of  cab- 
bages and  cabbage-plants  a  gross  return 
equal  to  iS200  per  acre.  Between  this  and 
the  ordinary  produce  of  £5  to  iSlO  per 
acre  was  a  wide  margin,  quite  sufficient  to 
induce  efforts  in  this  direction.  Thev 
were  on  the  threshold  of  this  question, 
and  only  just  beginning  to  understand  it ; 
and  as  there  had  been  so  much  joint-stock 
enterprise  of  late,  he  would  suggest  to 
any  gentlemen  who  wished  to  make  their 
fortunes  that  they  could  not  do  better 
than  form  an  honest  company  and  go  to 
some  of  the  distressed  towns  which  had 
been  described  as  in  the  clutches  of  the 
Vice-Ohancellor,  and  treat  with  them  for 
their  sewage  and  the  land  necessary  to 
utilize  it.  He  knew  many  towns  wnich 
would  receive  them  with  open  arms,  and 
let  them  have  the  land  at  a  fair  agricul- 
tural price,  and  let  them  have  the  sewage 
in  for  nothing ;  and  if  there  was  any  truth 
in  chemistry,  this  could  hardly  be  a  bad 
bargain.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  conducted  with  knowledge  and  care, 
for  he  himself  was  concerned  in  a  specu- 
lation of  that  kind  where  both  the  sewage 
and  the  land  were  as  good  as  any  in  Eng- 


land, and  the  climate  propitious ;  but, 
owing  to  defective  management  in  some 
way,  they  only  got  a  dividend  of  IJ  per 
cent.,  whereas,  by  letting  it  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  having  bought  it  on  good  terins, 
they  could  have  realized  5  per  cent.  There 
were,  therefore,  two  sides  to  the  sewage 
shield,  as  to  most  others;  but  he  beheved, 
nevertheless,  that  in  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  this  system  there  was  a  mine  of 
wealth,  by  bringing  common  sense  to  bear, 
and  avoiding  blunders  which  had  already 
been  committed.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
many  places  it  had  become  a  sheer  neces- 
sity to  do  something  of  this  sort,  in  order 
to  avoid  poisoning  the  rivers,  and  would  be 
more  and  more  so  every  day.  Before  sit- 
ting down,  he  would  say  that  the  man 
who  could  solidify  sewage  and  make  it  a 
portable  manure,  could  invent  perpetual 
motion  and  square  the  circle.  The  most 
perfect  chemical  researches  had  yet  failed 
to  do  more  than  take  out  one-seventh  of 
the  valuable  properties  of  sewage  in  solid 
form;  and  taking  a  ton  of  sewage  as  being 
worth  17s.  6d.,  and  ti-eating  it  in  any  pos- 
sible way — ^and  he  spoke  from  having  been 
associated  on  the  Commission  with  some 
of  the  first  chemists  of  the  day — the  result 
would  be  to  take  out  solid  matter  to  the 
value  of  2a  2d.,  and  leave  15s.  4d.  worth 
to  go  away  with  the  effluent  water,  which 
might  nevertheless  appear  perfectly  pure 
and  bright.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
liquid  sewage  was  passed  through  20  in. 
of  soil,  it  had  but  the  barest  trace  of  these 
valuable  salts  left  in  it.  This,  therefore, 
was  the  only  true  and  profitable  chemistry. 


STEEL  Boiler. — At  the  Fort  Pitt  Iron- 
works, Pittsburg,  Pa.,  a  cylindrical 
boiler  was  constructed  last  year  of  steel 
plates  ^  in.  in  thickness,  by  that  establish- 
ment, for  the  Government,  with  a  view  to 
testing  its  adaptability  to  such  use,  rela- 
tively with  the  iron.  It  was  tested  with 
cold  water  in  presence  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  works,  the  Government  engineer 
officer — under  whose  supervision  it  was 
built — the  eminent  consti'ucting  and  me- 
chanical engineer  Thatcher  Perkins,  and 
other&  Measurement  of  the  girth  of  the 
boiler  was  made,  with  a  steel  tape,  before 
and  during  the  process  of  pumping  in  cold 
water,  and  when  the  pressure  reached 
780  lbs.  an  enlargement  of  3|  in.  was  found 
to  exist,  and  at  820  lbs.  rupture  occurred. 
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DE-EAILMENT  OP  BATLWAT  TRAINS. 

From  "Eiiflneering." 


All  eugineers  who  have  had  experience 
in  railway  management  are  iamihar  with 
eases  in  which  accidents  have  arisen  from 
engines  or  carriages  leaving  the  line  with- 
oat,  apparently,  any  sofficient  reason.  No 
doubt  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
when  a  train  leaves  the  line,  there  is  evi- 
dence to  prove  why  the  de-railment  took 
place ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case— 
and  in  many  an  instance  the  snbseqaent 
investigations  which  have  been  made  have 
foiled  to  show  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
accident.  Now,  an  accident  which  is  ac- 
counted for  is  bad  enough  ;  but  an  acci- 
dent which  is  unaccounted  for  is  far  worse, 
for  in  the  latter  case  no  experience  is 
gained  which  may  lead  to  the  avoidance  of 
a  disaster  in  future.  For  this  reason  we 
consider  that  whenever  a  mishap  of  the 
kind  of  which  we  are  speaking  occurs,  no 
trouble  should  be  spared  in  determining, 
if  possible,  its  real  cause;  and  if  this  cause 
is  one  which  is  not  generally  known,  in- 
formation concerning  it  should  be  dis- 
seminated amongst  those  whom  it  inter- 
ests. It  has  been  often  stated  that  a 
record  of  engineering  failures  would  be 
more  instructive  than  an  account  of  engi- 
neering successes,  and  to  no  class  of  fail- 
ures does  this  remark  apply  more  truly 
than  to  railway  accidents. 

We  have  said  that  there  have  been 
many  instances  in  which  trains  have  left 
the  Hne  without,  apparently,  any  sufficient 
reason,  and  it  is  of  this  class  of  railway 
accidents  that  we  wish  to  speak  here. 
And,  first,  as  to  the  ordinary  causes  of  de- 
railment. These  are :  Weak  or  uneven 
permanent  way,  bad  joints,  wheels  with 
flanges  worn  to  a  sharp  edge  on  the  outer 
side,  and  curves  worked  by  engines  or 
vehicles  unfitted  to  pass  round  them. 
Where  any  one  of  these  causes  exists  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  a  case  of 
de-railment ;  but  when  none  of  these  are 
present — when  the  permanent  way  and 
wheels  are  in  good  order,  the  speed  of  the 
train  not  excessive,  and  when  the  accident 
does  not  occur  on  a  curve — we  have  to 
search  further  for  the  causes  which  give 
rise  to  the  mishap.  When  a  train  is  run- 
ning at  a  fair  speed  on  an  ordinary  line 
of  railwTv,  the  rails  receive  a  succession  of 
lateral  blowsfrom  the  wheel  flanges ;  these  [ 


blows — ^which  are  more  or  less  severe  ac 
cording  to  the  state  of  the  road  and  the 
construction  of  the  rolling  stock — bein^ 
nothing  but  a  series  of  endeavors  on  the 
part  of  the  train  to  ''run  ofL**  Now,  sup- 
posing the  tyres  and  permanent  way  to  be 
in  good  order,  imd  the  line  to  be  stxai^t^ 
"running  off"  can  only  occur  when  the 
force  wiui  which  any  wheel  flange  strikes 
the  rail  laterally  is  sufficient  to  cause  that 
flange  to  act  as  a  kind  of  inclined  plane, 
lifting  the  weight  resting  on  that  wheel 
and  &US  causing  "  mounting."  It  may  at 
first  sight  appear  that,  considering  the 
forms  of  tyre  and  rail  section  in  ordinary 
use,  no  amount  of  lateral  force  which  is 
likely  to  be  available  would  suffice  to  cause 
the  lifting  of  the  weight  upon  the  wheel 
in  the  manner  we  have  just  mentioned  ; 
but  a  little  further  investigation  of  the  case 
will  show  that  the  possibility  of  such  an 
action  certainly  exists.  Let  iron  templates 
of  ordinary  tyre  and  rail  sections  be  taken 
and  placed  together  in  the  manner  in 
which  a  wheel  bears  upon  a  rail,  fmd  let 
a  pressure  be  then  applied  to  the  inner 
edge  of  the  tyre  template,  when  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  latter  can  be  readily  made  to 
rise  from  its  bearing  upon  the  rail.  In  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  engine  or  carriage, 
this  mounting  under  the  influence  of  lateral 
pressure  is  prevented  by  the  weight  insist- 
ent upon  the  wheel,  and  we  thus  see  that 
in  the  steady  maintenance  of  this  weight 
lies  one  of  the  principal  safeguards  against 
de-railment. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  as  to  how 
much  the  insistent  weight  upon  the  wheels 
of  an  engine  or  carriage  varies  when  run- 
ning at  moderately  high  speeds ;  and  this 
is  a  question  to  which  no  precise  answer 
can  be  given.  That  the  load  on  the  wheels 
does  vary — and  vary  considerably  too — ^is 
clearly  shown  by  the  play  of  the  springs  ; 
but  the  degree  of  maximum  variation  de- 
pends so  greatly  upon  the  construction  of 
the  rolling  stock,  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  loaded,  and  the  state  of  the  permanent 
way,  that  not  even  a  general  statement  of 
its  amount  can  be  given.  That,  however, 
this  variation  is  in  many  cases  very  far 
greater  than  is  usually  supposed,  is  proved 
by  some  interesting  experiments  on  the 
subject  which  have  been  made  by  M.  de 
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Weber,  of  the  State  Bailway  of  Saxony. 
These  experiments,  which  have  been  made, 
by  the  aid  of  suitable  arrangements,  on 
six-wheeled  engines,  having,  we  believe, 
all  the  axles  under  the  barr^  of  the  boiler, 
show  very  startling  results.  They  show 
that  in  the  case  of  trailing  wheels  carry- 
ing a  normal  load  of  5|  tons  each,  the  load 
when  running  varied  m>m  10  tons  down 
to  1^  tons ;  while  in  the  case  of  leading 
wheels  having  each  a  normal  load  of  8^ 
tons,  the  load  when  running  varied  from 
8  tons  down  to  zero !  Now,  although  we 
should  hope  that  such  an  occurrence  as 
the  total  removal  of  the  load  from  one  of 
the  leading  wheels  of  an  engine  is  an  ex- 
ceptional one,  yet  the  fact  that  it  occurred 
during  M.  de  Weber's  experiments  proves 
that  it  is  likely  to  occur  again  under  cer- 
tain conditions  ;  and  it  is  certainly  more 
than  probable  that  if  this  removal  of  the 
load  took  place  simultaneously  with  a 
severe  lateral  blow  of  the  flange  of  the* 
wheel  against  the  rail,  "running  off" 
would  be  the  result.  M.  de  Weber's  ex- 
periments, in  fact,  go  to  show  that  most  of 
the  "mysterious"  de-railments  which 
have  occurred  have  probably  been  due  to 
this  simultaneous  occurrence  of  a  severe 
lateral  pressure,  and  an  upward  oscillation 
of  the  load  on  the  springs  of  the  particu- 
lar wheel  which  has  mounted,  this  action 
being  in  many  instances  further  assisted 
by  one  of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
speak. 

In  addition  to  his  experiments  on  the 
variation  of  load  on  wheels  of  engines 
when  running,  M.  de  Weber  has  made  a 
number  of  otibers  on  the  lateral  stability  of 
permanent  way,  and  although  these  ex- 
periments were  carried  out  on  the  some- 
what light  rails  of  the  State  Bailway  of 
Saxony,  the  results  obtained  possess  con- 
siderable general  interest  When  a  line 
of  rails  is  subjected  to  a  lateral  pressure, 
applied  to  the  side  of  the  head  of  the  rail 
at  any  one  point,  it  may  yield  by  the  flex- 
ure of  the  rail  itself,  by  the  turning  of  the 
rail  on  its  base,  or  bv  the  direct  movement 
of  the  sleepers  on  the  ballast ;  and  as  far 
as  the  two  last  mentioned  causes  are  con- 
cerned, it  will  be  found  that  the  amount 
of  yielding  which  will  take  place  will  be 
greatly  modified  according  to  the  load 
which  the  rail  is  carrying  at  the  time 
when  the  lateral  pressure  is  applied. 
Thus,  M.  de  Wober  found  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  sleepers  to  lateral  movements 


on  the  ballast  was  increased  tenfold,  as 
compared  with  the  same  line  unloaded,  by 
the  imposition  of  a  load  of  28  tonis ;  while 
in  the  case  of  the  Yignoles  rails,  on  which 
the  experiments  were  tried,  a  force  of  2  J 
tons,  which  produced  an  enlargement  ot 
the  gauge  to  the  extent  of  1^  in.  when  the 
line  was  unloaded,  produced  a  spreading 
of  but  i  in.  only  when  the  rails  were  carry- 
ing a  load  of  11  tons  on  a  pair  of  wheels. 
These  results  show  that  the  relieving  of 
the  wheels  of  weight  by  the  vertical  oscil- 
lations not  only  facilitates  mounting,  but 
also  diminishes  the  lateral  resistance  of 
the  rails  to  a  spreading  of  the  gauge,  and 
it  thus  tends  to  produce  de-railment  in 
two  ways.  M.  de  Weber^s  experiments 
thus  go  very  far  to  explain  the  cases  of 
"running  of^"  which  are  not  accounted 
for  by  ordinary  causes,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  them  followed  up  by  similar 
experiments  on  the  engines  and  forms  of 
permanent  ways  in  general  use  in  this 
country. 


MABBLxa — ^The  chief  place  of  the  manu- 
facture of  marbles  is  at  Oberstein,  on 
the  Nahe,  in  Germany,  where  there  are 
large  agate  mills  and  quarries,  the  re* 
fuse  of  which  is  carefully  turned  to  good 
paying  account  by  being  made  into  the 
small  balls  employed  by  experts  to 
knuckle  with,  which  are  mostly  sent  to  the 
American  market  The  substance  used 
in  Saxony  is  a  hard,  calcareous  stone, 
which  is  first  broken  into  blocks,  nearly 
square  by  blows  with  a  hammer.  These 
are  thrown  by  the  100  or  200  into  a  small 
sort  of  mill,  which  is  formed  of  a  flat, 
stationary  slab  of  stone,  with  a  number  of 
concentric  furrows  upon  its  face.  A 
block  of  oak  or  other  hard  wood,  of  the 
same  diametric  size,  is  placed  over  the 
small  stones  and  partlv  resting  upon  them. 
This  block,  or  log,  is  kept  revolving  while 
water  flows  upon  the  stone  slab.  In  about 
15  minutes  the  stones  are  turned  into 
spheres,  and  then,  being  fit  for  sale,  are 
henceforth  called  "  marbles."  One  estab- 
lishment, containing  only  three  of  these 
rude  mills, will  turn  out  full  60,000  marbles 
in  each  week.  Agates  are  made  into  mar-^ 
bles  at  Oberstein,  by  first  chipping  the 

Eieces  nearly  round  with  a  nammer, 
andled  by  a  skilful  workman,  and  then 
wearing  down  the  edges  upon  the  surface 
of  a  large  grindstone. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  STEEL.* 

From  <*  The  Journal  of  Applied  Chemistrj.'' , 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  is 
the  most  complete,  accurate,  and  valuable 
treatise  on  the  metallurgy  of  steel  that  has 
been  published  at  any  time,  in  any  lan- 
guage. ProlKerl  put  into  the  book  the  re- 
sults of  his  patient  study  of  the  subject, 
and  the  English  editors  have  contributed 
the  latest  improvements  and  newest  prac- 
tical information  from  the  immense  iron 
workers  of  Great  Britain.  We  have  in 
this  way  the  best  possible  combination  for 
a  complete  work  on  the  subject  The 
printing,  paper,  and  illustrations  are  in 
harmony  with  the  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive design  of  the  book,  and  it  is  with 
unalloyed  satisfaction  that  we  apply  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  reviewing  it 

We  cannot  do  better  at  the  outset  than 
to  quote  a  few  words  from  the  preface. 
The  authors  say :  "  Owing  to  the  com- 
plexity and  vastness  of  the  subject,  and  to 
the  continued  development  of  new  pro- 
cesses and  inventions,  the  task  of  the  au- 
thors has  proved  by  no  means  easy,  but 
they  trust  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
producing,  in  a  compendious  and  some- 
what complete  form,  a  work  of  practi- 
cal value  to  the  metallurgist.  While 
the  authors  have  taken  the  admirable 
treatise  of  Prof.  Kerl  as  the  groundwork 
of  their  labors,  they  have  given  much 
practical  information  and  many  useful 
processes,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
Kerl."  A  glossary  of  technical  terms  and 
tables  of  weights  and  measures  are  given 
at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  book  opens  with  a  definition  of 
steel :  "  Steel  differs  from  pig  and  wrought 
iron  in  its  proportion  of  carbon  (1.4  or  1.6 
per  cent.)  ;  it  differs  from  pig-iron  in  its 
property  of  welding,  and  from  wrought- 
iron  in  its  fusibility  ;  its  melting  point  is 
about  1850  deg.  C,  whilst  the  melting 
point  of  pig-iron  is  between  1400  deg. 
and  1600  deg.  C.  Steel  is  furthermore 
characterized  by  its  softness  at  a  glowing 
heat,  and  by  becoming  hard  upon  sudden 
cooling.  These  properties  are  modified  ac- 


•  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Hetallorgy ;  adapted  f^om  the  last 
German  edition  of  Prof.  Keri'a  Metallurgj.  By  WlUiam 
Crookea,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Emat  Roohrig,  Ph.  D.,  M.  E.  In  three 
ToiuiDos.  Vol.  III.  Steel ;  Fuel ,  Supplement.  Illustrated 
with  145  wcol  engravings.  Royal  8vo.,  pp.  xxxii.,  8a0. 
John  Wiley  k  Son,  2  Clinton  Hall,  Astur  PLftce,  New  York. 
1870.    For  sale  by  Van  Noatraad. 


cording  to  the  proportion  of  carbon,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  certain  foreign  ad- 
mixtures, the  uniformity  of  its  mechanical 
treatment,  the  method  employed  for  its 
production,  and  finally,  to  other  circum- 
stances which  are  not  yet  well  underr 
stood." 

PROPEBTISS  OF  STEEL. 

**  Steel  is  whitish  gray,  or  white  and  dull, 
with  a  silky  fracture  ;  its  texture  is  fine- 
grained, the  grain  being  of  an  indefinite, 
jagged  shape,  and  somewhat  lighter  and 
finer  in  tempered  steel  than  in  soft  steeL 
Tungsten  steel  shows  a  perfectly  oon- 
choidal  fracture  on  which  the  grain  is  so 
fine  as  to  be  scarcely  preceptible.  Natural 
steel  in  the  original  balls,  and  cement  steel 
after  cementation,  as  well  as  cast-steel 
immediately  after  being  cast,  shows  a 
coarse  non-uniform  appearance,  and  has 
but  little  tenacity  ;  but  the  grain  will  be- 
come finer  if  the  steel  is  drawn  out  at  suit- 
able temperatures  to  very  small  dimen- 
sions ;  and  if  a  very  high  temperature  has 
been  employed  in  its  tempering,  slowly 
cooled  steel  maintains  its  original  texture, 
and  hardened  steel  retains  it  if  re-heated, 
and  slowly  cooled.  This  circumstance 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
judging  the  quality  of  steel  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fracture,  as  steel  is  usually 
cpnsidered  to  be  of  a  superior  quality  if 
its  grain  is  very  fine.  The  appearance  of 
the  fracture  may  prove  the  uniformity 
of  steel,  but  does  not  indicate  its  other 
properties — ^hardness,  tenacity,  etc  These 
qualities  depend  on  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  foreign  admixtures  contained 
in  the  steel,  and  can  only  be  detected  by 
direct  trials  and  tests. 

"  The  specific  gravity  of  steel  ranges  be- 
tween 7.5  and  8.0,  and  is  diminished  by 
hardening.  The  following  table  shows 
the  Bpeci]^c  gravity  of  Bessemer  steel  of 
various  degrees  of  carbonization  made  at 
Sandviken  in  Sweden : 


SPECIFIC 

GBAVITY 

Percentage  of  Carbon. 

Soft 

Hardened. 

1.6 

7.785 

7.736 

1.2 

7.832 

7.771 

0.9 

7.874 

7.808 

0.6 

7.879 

7.807 

OA 

7.893 

7.839 

"  The  hardness  of  steel  varies  with  its 
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proportion  of  carbon.  The  steel  poorest 
in  carbon  is  the  least  hard,  and  the  steel 
richest  in  carbon  approaches  white  pig- 
iron  ;  but  its  other  properties,  strength, 
fusibihty,  weldability,  etc.,  are  then  modi- 
fied. Unhardened  steel  with  the  proper 
amount  of  carbon,  1.4  or  1.5  per  cent,  is 
but  httle  harder  than  wrought-iron.  The 
tensile  strength  of  steel  considerably  ex- 
ceeds that  of  wrought-iron.  The  trans- 
verse strength  is  likewise  very  great,  and 
the  crushing  strength  varies  with  the  hard- 
ness of  the  steeL 

"The  influence  of  foreign  substances 
upon  steel  is  in  many  cases  unfavorable, 
chiefly  by  impairing  its  tenacity  and  elas- 
ticity ;  this  influence  is  exerted  by  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  silicon,  copper,  etc.  ;  other 
substances  have  a  favorable  influence,  but 
it  is  still  doubtful  whether  they  always 
enter  into  combination  with  the  steel,  or 
merely  have  a  purifying  effect  by  combin- 
ing with  the  injurious  substances  present, 
and  thus  separating  them,  as  is  the  case 
with  pig-iron.  Manganese  facilitates  the 
formation  of  steel,  and  purifles  it,  although 
only  a  little  enters  the  steel  in  combina- 
tion. Tungsten  steel  shows  an  exceeding- 
ly flne,  conchoidal,  silk-like  fracture,  com- 
bining great  hardness  and  density,  and  is 
superior  in  tenacity  and  weldabihty  to  all 
other  steeL  Notwithstanding  its  reputed 
quahties,  tungsten  steel  has  not  been  gen- 
erally introduced,  probably  owing  to  the 
high  price  or  the  scarcity  of  wolfram. 
Perhaps  steel  was  sold  as  tungsten,  which 
did  not  contain  any  tungsten,  or  else  its  re- 
puted quahties  are  somewhat  exaggerated. 

''According  to  Mr.  Musket,  titanium 
acts  upon  steel  in  the  same  way  as  tung- 
sten, when  titaniferous  iron  ores,  or  other 
iron  ores,  with  titaniferous  fluxes,  are 
smelted  for  the  production  of  grey  pig 
iron  (not  white  pig,  as  in  this  case  the 
most  titanium  will  enter  the  slag),  and  the 
grey  pig  iron  is  worked  into  natural  or 
cement  steeL  More  recent  observations 
show  that  titanium,  as  well  as  tungsten, 
seems  to  enter  steel  in  larger  proportions, 
and  to  improve  its  quahty." 

After  giving  very  fully  the  properties  of 
steel  from  which  we  have  condensed  the 
above  statement,  the  authors  enter  upon 
a  description  of  its  manufacture  in  various 
countries,  and  according  to  different  pro- 
cesses. They  then  devote  a  large  portion 
of  the  work  to  the  discussion  of  the  im- 
portant question  of  fuel  and  the  utilization 
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of  waste  gases  ;  and  finally,  in  the  supple- 
ment is  contained  a  rich  store  of  matter, 
from  which  we  shall  hereafter  make  copi- 
ous extracts  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our 
readers  as  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the 
book.  We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  thht 
considerable  carelessness  has  been  shown 
in  the  choice  of  language  in  the  transla- 
tion of  many  passages;  but  as  the  facts  are 
accurately  given,  the  language  in  which 
they  are  clothed  must  be  of  secondary  im- 
portance. 

TBiAL  Trip  of  a  Faiblib  Enoike. — The 
Burry  Port  and  Owendraeth  Railway 
is  the  first  construction  under  the  recent 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  enables  a  railway 
company  to  lay  a  light  rail  for  the  per- 
manent way,  and  is  quite  an  experiment 
in  Ught  and  cheap  railways  The  above- 
named  company,  in  order  to  protect  their 
permanent  way  as  far  as  possible,  have 
purchased  a  new  engine  built  on  the  bogie 
principle  adapted  to  locomotives  and  rail- 
way carriages,  by  Mr.  FairHe.  Her  cylin- 
ders are  10  ft ;  each  boiler  is  9  ft  long, 
and  2  ft  11  in.  diameter  inside,  and  con- 
tains 168  tubes  ;  the  fire-box  is  5  ft  long  ; 
the  wheel  base  is  5  ft  and  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel  3  ft  6  in.  ;  length  of  tube  18  in. ; 
and  length  of  engine  33  ft  The  trial  trip 
was  made  on  Wednesday,  on  the  line  from 
Pembrey  to  Portyberem,  a  distance  of  11 
'  miles.  The  weight  of  the  train  was  150 
tons  17  cwt,  and  of  the  engine  23  tons  10 
cwt,  making  a  total  of  174  tons  7  cwt 
I  The  engine  started  from  a  state  of  rest  at 
the  bottom  of  an  incline  of  1  in  3G,  and 
14  chains  long.  This  she  failed  to  ascend 
*  at  first,  owii^  to  the  slippery  state  of  the 
rails,  but  a  little  sand  being  apphed  she 
went  up  easily.  She  pushed  on  very  well 
for  8  miles  34  chains,  which  is  a  continu- 
ally rising  gradient  The  distance  was 
traversed  between  12.23,  the  time  of  start- 
ing, and  12.49.  At  this  point  of  the  line 
there  is  an  incline  of  1  in  45,  which  she 
failed  to  ascend  with  three  attempts  ;  the 
pressure  was  then  raised  to  100  lbs.,  48 
,  tons  8  cwt  were  taken  off,  and  she  as- 
cended the  incline  easily.  The  coal  used 
was  said  to  be  small  and  choked  the  tubes. 
She  was  considered  by  a  number  of  practi- 
cal  gentlemen  who  were  present  to  be 
equal  to  a  load  of  120  tons  up  an  incline 
of  1  in  45,  and  will  probably  go  from  17 
to  20  miles  an  hour.  The  trial  was  very 
satisfactory. — Engineering. 
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We  extract  from  "  Engineering'' the  fol- 
lowing remarks  in  regard  to  Mr.  Robert 
Moshet's  "special  steel,"  manufactured 
-  by  the  Titanic  Steel  and  Iron  Company, 
of  Goleford,  and  a  very  peculiar  material 
it  is.  Of  the  process  of  its  manufacture 
we  know  nothing ;  but  of  the  quality  of 
the  material  itself  when  used  as  a  cutting 
tool  we  have  latterly  had  an  opportunity 
of  judging,  and  we  nave  been  led  to  form 
a  high  opinion  of  it.    One  of  its  main 

EeciUiarities  is  that  it  does  not  require 
ardening,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, that  it  only  requires  hardening  by 
a  light  cold-hammering,  and  not  by  dip- 
ping in  the  ordinary  way.    A  fractured 
bar,  when] examined  by  the  microscope, 
shows  a  remarkably  close  and  even  tex- 
ture, the  grain  in  fact  being  so  fine  that  it 
is  barely  distinguishable  by  the  naked 
eye.     When  heated  to  a  low  red  heat  it 
can  be  forged  without  any  great  difficulty; 
bftt  like  all  good  tool  steel  it  requires  care 
on  the  part  of  the  smith,  and  a  bar  should 
not  be  drawn  down  much  without  reheat- 
ing.   When  a  tool  has  been  brought  to 
the  required  shape  it  should  be  hghtly 
but  thoroughly  cold-hammered,  and  then 
put  aside  to  cool  gradually.    When  cold 
it  only  requires  grinding  to  be  fit  for  use. 
Amonmst  the  firms  who  are  now  using 
Mr.  Mushet's  steel  extensively  are  Messrs. 
John    Fowler    and    Co.,   of    the  Steam 
Plough  Works,   Leeds ;    and  it  was  at 
their  works  that  we  last  week  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  a  number  of  these 
*'  unhardened"  tools  in  use.    Messrs.  Fow- 
ler, as  is  well  known,  use  steel  forgings 
and  castings  very  extensively  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  engines — in  fact  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  their  requirements 
alone  have  given  a  most  important  impe- 
tus to  the  manufacture  of  such  castings 
in  this  country — and  the  quality  of  the 
tool  steel  they  employ  is  thus  to  them  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance.     The 
taking  a  slight  cut,  scarcely,  more  than 
skin  deep,  off  the  inner  faces  of  the  deep 
flanges  of  the  steel  winding  drums,  and 
the  series  of  intermittent  cuts  which  have 
to  be  taken  in  turning  up  the  faces  left 
on  the  arms  of  these  drums,   etc.,  are 
pieces  of  work  which  test  the  quality  of 
tools  as  much  as  it  is  perhaps  possible  to 
test  it,  many  of  the  castings  notwithstand- 


ing the  annealing  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected having  skms  so  hard,  particularly 
in  the  angles,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  a 
tool  can  be  got  to  act  upon  them  at  alL 
It  is  for  this  class  of  work  that  Messrs. 
Fowler  are  now  usin^  Mr.  Mushet's  steel, 
and  they  are  graduaUy  replacing  all  their 
lathe    and    planing  machine  tools  with 
this  material    At   a  planing  machine  we 
found  some  of  these  tools  in  use  planing 
locomotive  coupling  rods   (iron),  about 
7ft.  long,  between  centres,  the  average 
work  done  by  each  tool,  without  grinding, 
being   to   ts^e   a  finishing  cut  over  ul 
sides  of  one  rod,  and  a  similar  roughing 
cut  over  the  next ;  while  at  an  adjacent 
machine  was  a  tool  which  had  been  in  use 
planing  for  seventeen  hours  without  re- 
quiring to  be  taken  to  the  grindstone. 
Similar    tools  had    been    planing  cast- 
iron  fifteen  hours,  and  turmng  steel  axles 
six  hours — the  surface  speed  of  the  axle 
being  20  ft.  per  minute ;  while  one  tool 
had    been     planing     steel    horn-blocks 
twenty-five    houi's.      Perhaps,    however, 
the  best  evidence  of  the  value  of  this 
material  is  to  be  found  in  the  behavior 
of  the  machine  men  at  the  Steam  Plough 
Works,  who  are  all  on  piecework,  and 
who,  when  turning  or  planing  steel,  in- 
variably use  the  tools  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  if  they  can  possibly  get 
them,  as  they  enable  them  U>  run  their 
machines  at  a  higher  speed,  and  avoid 
loss    of    time  in   grinding   and   making 
changes.     So  far  we  have  only  spoken  of 
the  value  of  the  material  when  used  for 
operating  on  steel ;  but  the  same  qualities 
wnich  give  it  value  in  this  case  render  it 
equally  valuable  for  turning  or  planing 
wrought  or    cast-iron.      For  chisels  or 
other    tools    operating  by  a  percussive 
action  it  is  not  suitable,  as,  aliliough  not 
objectionably  brittle,  it  is  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  oear  blows  well.    Of  its  adap- 
tability for  drills  we  have  no  experience, 
but  there  is  such  an  ample  field  for  its 
employment  in  other  forms  that  it  is  of 
little  consequence  whether  it  makes  good 
drills  or  not     In  conclusion  we  may  state 
that  we  have  spoken   of   Mr.   Mushet's 
"special  steel"  at  some  length,  because 
we  regard  it  as  a  very  peculiar  and  valu- 
able material,  the  properties  of  which  de- 
serve to  be  even  more  widely  known  than 
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they  now  are,  and  which,  we  believe,  only 
requires  to  be  fairly  treated  to  gain  a  re- 
putation which  will  lead  to  its  extensive 


employment  for  turning  and  planing  tools 
in  all  establishments  where  there  is  hard 
work  to  be  done. 


THE  STONEWOBK  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Fiom  the  '•Pall  MaU  Gaiefete»*' throogh  the  ••BoIIdiagNewa*' 


The  condition  of  the  stonework  of  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament  is  at  last  be- 
ginning to  attract  serious  attention. 
VV^hen  pieces  of  masonry  varying  in  weight 
from  5  Iba  to  10  lb&  or  15  lbs.  come  crsuah- 
ing  down,  it  is  no  wonder  that  some 
uneasiness  should  be  felt,  at  least  by 
those  who  reside  in  the  Palace^  or 
whose  duties  take  them  thither. 
Only  a  short  time  since  a  piece  of 
carved  work,  weighing  between  70  lbs. 
and  80  lbs.,  fell  from  the  summit  of  the 
Clock  Tower  upon  the  roof  of  the  house 
below,  inhabited  by  the  record  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Thomas 
May.  It  passed  through  the  iron  roof  as 
if  it  were  so  much  paper,  broke  an  iron 
girder,  and  was  stopped  only  by  the  stout 
brick  arches  beneatL  Another  time  a 
piece  of  about  18  lbs.  weight  fell  into  one 
of  the  courts  and  was  shivered  into  frag- 
ments just  after  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Usher  of  the  Black  Bod  had  passed 
through.  At  another  time  a  fn^rment 
weiglung  about  10  lbs.  fell  at  the  feet 
of  the  policeman  on  duty  outside  the 
entrance  into  Westminster  Hall,  at  the 
south  end,  just  opposite  the  Abbey.  Dur- 
ing every  considerable  storm  a  shower  of 
pieces  of  stone,  from  the  size  of  a  walnut 
to  an  orange,  rattle  down  upon  the  iron 
roofi9.  We  believe,  indeed,  there  is  a 
special  functionary  appointed  to  go  about 
the  roofs  and  rake  the  d^ris  in&  heaps. 
There  is  never  any  certainty  as  to  when 
or  where  these  sculptured  morsels  are  go- 
ing to  fall ;  and  the  Biver  Terrace,  where 
on  summer  nights  the  members  walk  and 
smoke  their  cigars,  is  not  likely  this  year 
to  be  so  much  frequented  as  usual. 
More  pieces  break  off  from  the  carved 
terminals  supporting  the  gilt  vanes  than 
from  any  other  partis ;  the  reason  being 
that  the  rods  which  carry  the  vanes  are  of 
iron  instead  of  copper,  and  as  the  iron 
oxidizes  it  Bwells  and  splits  the  stone.  In 
no  remote  time  this  aefect  is  likely  to 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  upper  parts 
^  all  the  pinnaclea     The  only  change 


likely  to  do  much  good  is  to  substitute 
copper  rods  for  the  rods  of  iron.  Besides 
this,  the  stone  is  rotting  deeply  in  broad 
discolored  patches,  in  regular  lines  all 
round  what  are  called  the  string  courses. 
Before  it  has  been  forty  years  in  existence 
the  New  Palace  of  Westminster  shows 
far  greater  signs  of  external  decay  than 
many  structures  of  ten  times  its  age. 
Certainly  if  reports,  inquiries,  commis- 
sions, and  committees  could  have  done 
any  good,  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament 
ought  to  have  been  about  the  soundest 
buddings  ever  reared.  In  the  first  in- 
stance a  commission  of  scientific  men  and 
architects  was  appointed  to  ascertain  the 
best  kind  of  stone  to  be  employed.  These 
commissioners  must  have  hiskd  what  the 
Americans  call  a  good  time  of  it  in  pro- 
secuting their  inquiries,  for  they  appear 
to  have  visited  every  castle,  abbey,  and 
ancient  house  in  England.  In  the  end 
they  recommended  the  use  of  a  magnesian 
limestone,  geologically  called  dolomite, 
which  abounds  in  Derbyshire,  and  of 
which  Bolsover  Castle,  still  in  fine  pre- 
servation, though  of  the  date  of  1680,  is 
built.  So  various  is  the  quality  of  this 
stone  that  the  same  quarry  wiU  furnish 
the  best  and  closest-grained  seams  and 
the  most  porous  and  most  worthless.  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  we  believe,  wished  that  an 
experienced  practical  man  should  be  ap- 
pomted  to  examine  all  blocks  sent  from 
the  quarrie&  But  the  Government  did 
not  see  the  necessity  of  this  recommen- 
dation, and  the  post  was  never  properly 
filled.  Two  quarries  were  selected  in 
Derbyshire— the  Mansfield  and  the  Ans- 
ton.  The  former,  unfortunately,  could 
only  furnish  a  small  supply,  but  what  it 
yielded  was  of  excellent  quality.  The 
Anston  quarry  had  an  abundant  supply, 
and  of  this  the  New  Palace  is  maihfy 
built  The  difference  between  the  two 
kinds  of  stone  is  now  as  easihr  distin^ish- 
able  in  the  external  walls  of  the  budding 
as  the  difference  between  brick  and  mar- 
I  Ue.    The  Mansfield  stone  is  as  shiurp  and 
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tme  in  outline  as  when  it  left  the  mason's 
hand ;  the  Anston  stone  in  all  exposed 
positions  is  fast  rotting  away.  Experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  show 
that  some  of  the  stone  employed  is 
of  a  most  porous  kind ;  indeed,  a  cube 
of  stone  nine  inches  square  was  found 
to  be  capable  of  absorbing  no  less 
than  three  pints  of  water  in  forty-eight 
hours.  How  many  gallons,  then,  would 
the  whole  building  absorb  during  two  or 
three  days'  heavy  rain  ?  and  what  must 
be  the  result  when  in  winter  the  rain  is 
followed  by  a  frost  expanding  the  absorb- 
ed water  into  ice  ?  Ais  a  matter  of  course 
the  deHcate  carvings  must  crack  into 
splinters.  The  process  of  decay  is  thus 
going  on  steadily  and  swiftly,  and  some 
remedy  should  be  immediately  applied. 
The  report  recommending  the  material  to 
be  employed  in  building  the  New  Palace 
dwells  upon  the  necessity  of  special  care 
being  taken  in  the  selection  of  stones  for 
the  west  and  south-west  faces,  as  there 
it  says  the  greatest  tendency  to  decay 
would  always  be  found  to  exist.  Upon 
what  evidence  this  theory  was  based  we 
do  not  know,  but  the  exact  reverse  of 
what  was  predicted  has  happened,  for  it 
is  in  the  east  and  north-east  faces  that 
the  stone  has  most  rapidly  decayed.  One 
can,  in  fact,  draw  a  series  of  lines  round 
the  building  where  the  stones  are  rotting, 
and  these  lines  will  be  found  to  corre- 
spond with  what  are  technically  called  the 
string  courses,  that  is,  the  stone  mould- 
ings which  project  above  and  below  the 
bands  of  carved  work.  Upon  these  the 
water  drips  from  above,  and  then  trickles 
over  to  those  beneath,  and  so  on  from 
top  to  bottom,  till  the  constant  dropping 
wears  away  the  stone,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions are  becoming  illegible,  and  the  little 
pinnacle  carvings  failing  away.  The  same 
process  has  gone  on,  but  not  to  so  great 
an  extent,  at  the  Geological  Museum  in 
Jermyn  street,  though  the  stones  of  that 
building,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
wore  carefully  examined  when  selected. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  most  kinds 
of  dolomite  are  too  porous  to  withstand 
the  London  cHmate  in  their  natural  state. 
Their  pores  require  closing  to  protect  the 
surface  kom  the  action  of  moisture,  the 
destructive  effect 'of  which  is  increased 
by  the  sulphureous  acid  which  is  gener- 
ated in  the  London  atmosphere  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  coal  fires  always 


burning.  The  Caen  stone  endures  our 
climate  better,  as  we  see  in  Westminster 
Abbey — ^much  of  the  east  end  of  which 
is  buHt  of  this  material ;  but  the  Mansfield 
stone  appears  to  be*the  best  of  all  in  this 
respect 

Of  course  when  the  stonework  began  to 
decay,  as  it  did  before  the  New  Houses 
were  half  finished,  the  methods  proposed 
for  its  preservation  were  almost  innumer- 
able, some  of  them  virtually  amounting  to 
a  plan  for  rebuilding  the  whole  structure. 
The  favorite  device,  however,  was  to 
coat  the  stone  with  various  hquid  compo- 
sitions, so  as  to  fill  up  its  pores,  and  keep 
them  air  and  water-tight.  About  twelve 
years  ago  two  of  these  inventions  were 
tried  on  portions  of  the  walls.  One  was 
a  Hquid  prepared  by  Mr.  Bansome  ;  an- 
other was  a  solution  of  silica,  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Szerelmey,  a  practical  chemist, 
who  has  devoted  his  scientific  knowledge 
to  the  discovery  of  preservatives  against 
the  decay  of  stone,  wood,  and  iron.  A 
committee,  consisting  among  others  of  the 
late  Prof.  Faraday,  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  was 
appointed  te  decide  upon  the  merits  of 
the  competing  inventions,  and  ite  verdict 
was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Szerelmey's  plan.  The 
test  of  time  apparently  confirms  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee,  and  the  composi- 
tion which  it  recommended  has,  after  a 
lapse  of  11  years,  been  re-examined.  Dur- 
ing the  interval  that  has  passed  it  has 
been  severely  tried,  having,  we  believe, 
been  scrubbed  with  wire  brushes  and  with 
sand  and  sulphuric  acid.  Yet  it  remains 
as  bright  and  vitreous  as  when  first  put 
on  during  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  Among 
other  things  petroleum,  and  what  is  called 
liquid  glass,  have  also  been  tried.  The 
petroleum  makes  the  stenes  look  black 
and  greasy,  but  still  it  must  to  some  ex- 
tent fiU  up  the  pores,  and  so  for  a  time 
retard  decay,  just  as,  we  believe>  the  boiled 
linseed  oil  has  done  when  applied  te  the 
Geological  Museum  in  Jermyn  street.  As 
te  the  water-glass,  it  is  strange  that  any 
practical  chemist  could  have  thought  of 
it  for  such  a  purpose.  Water-glass  is  only 
silicate  of  soda.  If  all  the  stonework 
could  be  immersed  in  this  for  a  year  or  so 
it  would  form  on  the  outside  a  silicate  of 
lime — ^hai'd  and  durable  enough  for  all 
time.  As  it  is,  it  has  merely  been  smeared 
on  with  a  brush  like  any  other  paint  or 
solution.    The  carbonic  acid  in  the  air 
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turns  the  silicate  of  soda  into  carbonate 
of  soda,  producing  a  mouldy  efflorescence 
which  is  easily  wiped  off  with  the  hand, 
and  leaves  the  stone  as  exposed  to  decay 
as  ever. 

Besides  these  various  compositions, 
another  mode  of  treatment  is  now,  we  be- 
lieve, being  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works.  This 
is  nothing  less  than  the  cutting  out  of  the 
decayed  parts  of  the  masonry  and  the 
substitution  of  stones  of  a  better  quality — 
in  other  words,  the  rebuilding  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Palace.  In  the  end 
perhaps  this  remedy  may  prove  to  be  the 
only  effectual  one,  but  it  is  obviously  a 


remedy  of  a  very  desperate  character,  and 
ought  unquestionably  to  be  adopted  only 
after  all  other  measures  have  been  fairly 
tried  and  failed.  We  certainly  do  not 
think  it  can  be  said  that  this  has  yet  hap- 
pened. Indeed,  there  is  very  strong  prac- 
tical and  scientific  evidence  in  favor  of  at 
least  one  of  the  protective  compositions 
which  have  been  already  tried.  The  plan 
of  cutting  out  the  decayed  stones  would 
be  very  costly — in  fact,  the  cost  would  be 
indefinite  ;  once  bemn  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  where  it  should  stop.  It  is 
perfectly  plain,  however,  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  is 
not  only  disgraceful,  but  even  dangerous. 


MOUNTAIN  LOCOMOTIVES. 


A  correspondent  of  "Engineering^" 
gives  in  a  recent  letter  the  foUowinfif  m- 
teresting  details  respecting  the  wo^  of 
locomotives  on  heavy  grades  : — 

As  a  distinct  specialty  of  railway 
working,  mountain  railways  present  some 
special  features,  involving  a  modified 
mode  of  transport  by  steam  power.  Lo- 
comotives cannot  be  adapted  to  the  ex- 
ceptional exigencies  of  undulated  lines 
without  sacrificing  either  speed  or  train 
load  ;  the  tendency  is,  and  will  always  be, 
to  maintain  this  latter  as  high  as  possible; 
a  great  tractive  effort  must  therefore  be 
produced  and  utilized  at  reduced  velocity; 
the  speed  being  also  limited,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  smallness  of  the  driving- 
wheels  and  small  curves.  In  ordinarv 
locomotives  the  tractive  force,  or  the  "cyl- 
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inder  power,"  amounts  usually 
weight  on  the  driving-wheels,  and  this 
proportion  is  well  justified  by  experience, 
as  will  be  seen  presentiv.  Upon  a  clean 
dry  rail  a  maximum  coemcient  of  adhesion 
of  4  ^^^  eYen  }  is  occasionally  attained; 
but  in  the  course  of  prolonged  working, 
such  an  adhesion  could  not  be  maintained. 
In  good  weather,  however,  a  co-efficient 
of  i  may  safely  be  counted  upon  as  a  nor- 
mal value,  while  in  winter  time  the  fric- 
tion is,  of  course,  considerably  lesa  On 
the  Continent,  the  most  precise  and  relia- 
ble information  on  this  subject  has  re- 
cently been  furnished  by  MM.  Yuillemin, 
Ouebbard,  and  Dieudonn^,  engineers  to 
the  Eastern  Railway  of  France.  The  re- 
sults of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  made 


with  a  traction  dynamometer,  have  been 
published  in  a  memoir,  entitled  *'  De  la 
Kesistance  des  Trains  et  de  la  Puissance 
des  Machine&"  Paris,  1868.  Eug^e  La> 
croix,  editeur.  This  is  a  work  of  great 
value,  and  has,  as  such,  obtained  the  Per- 
donnet  Medal  of  iS80,  offered  by  the  late 
M.  Auguste  Perdonnet  to  the  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  of  Prance,  with  a  view  to 
stimulate  such  researches  As  regards 
locomotive  adhesion,  we  find  in  Tables  24 
and  25  of  this  memoir  a  summary  of  ob- 
servations, made  with  various  types  of 
engines  and  trains,  and  from  these  results 
it  appears  that,  during  continued  work, 
the  maximum  value  of  the  coefficient  of 
adhesion  was  |;  upon  this  limit  should  be 
based,  according  to  the  authors,  the  max- 
imum train  load  which  an  engine  can 
haul  in  good  weather ;  to  rate,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  capabilities  of  an  engine 
in  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  especially  in 
winter  time,  no  greater  co-efficient  than  ^ 
should  be  counted  upon.  In  the  same 
tables  a  superior  co-efficient  than  ^  is 
noted  down  also,  but  this  occurred  while 
starting  at  a  station,  a  case  where  the 
limit  of  adhesion — ^by  the  exertion  of  an 
instantaneous  effort — is  always  closely  ap- 
proached. I  ma^  mention  that  the  co- 
efficient of  adhesion  is  sometimes  quoted 
as  a  kind  of  "  figure  of  merit,"  in  compar- 
ing the  useful  effect  of  different  engmcs 
working  different  lines ;  but  if  the  train 
resistances  are  not  precisely  known,  and 
'^  guessed  at"  only,  this  manner  of  rating 
is  very  apt  to  mislead.    During  the  above 
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trials,  however,  the  tractive  force  was  reg- 
istered constantly  by  the  traction  dyna- 
mometer ;  the  power  absorbed  in  moving 
the  engine  having  also  been  ascertained 
previously  in  a  similar  manner,  the  total 
tangentiid  effort,  or  the  gripping  friction 
between  tyre  and  rail,  corresponding  to  a 
certain  fraction  of  the  adhesive  weight, 
was  thus  correctly  known. 

On  mountain  lines,  locomotives  are  gen- 
erally worked  up  to  their  maximum  adhe- 
siTe  power,  hen^  frequent  slipping.  On 
the  Semmering  an  adhesion  6om  ^  to 
4 — a  very  favorable  .figure,  considering 
all  the  circumstances — ^is  usually  maintain- 
ed, whereas  on  the  Giovi  the  ruling  co- 
efficient amounts  to  but  -j^.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  in  a  well-proportioned  moun- 
tain engine,  the  ratio  oetween  "cylinder 
power"  and  adhesive  weight  may  differ 
widely  from  what  experience  has  estab- 
lished in  ordinary  practice. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  actual  working 
of  the  great  mountain  railways  in  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines,  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  comparison  between 
the  results  and  the  useful  effect  obtained 
with  various  types  of  engines  ;  to  do  this 
without  prejudice,  many  elements — ^be- 
sides the  configuration  of  the  line — ^would 
have  to  be  known  and  taken  account  of, 
such  as  the  state  of  the  rails,  the  con- 
struction of  the  rolling-stock,  the  intensity 
and  direction  of  the  wind,  the  8ui*face  of 
the  wagons,  the  length  of  trains,  the  di- 
mensions of  bearings  and  of  wheels,  the 
wheel  bases,  the  nature  of  lubrification, 
the  temperature,  the  mode  of  coupling, 
the  manner  of  loading,  or  the  proportion 
of  net  to  gross  load,  etc.  What  I  in- 
t  iud  recording,  with  reference  to  engine 
performances,  comprises  simply  some 
personal  observations,  aided  by  the  in- 
formation of  railroad  superintendents, 
running  shed  foremen,  and  engine  dri- 
vers. 

1.  The  Semmering,  although  preceded 
by  the  working  of  steep  gradients  on 
American  railways,  and  by  valuable  expe- 
rience gained  in  the  Fichtelgebirge,  may 
truly  be  termed  the  Rainhill  of  mountain 
railwaya  True,  there  was  no  gallant 
George  Stephenson,  but  there  a  glorious 
edifice  was  built  on  his  foundation-stone, 
and  followed  since  by  works  of  still  greater 
magnitude  On  the  mountain  passes  of 
those  majestic  Alps, where  once  great  warri- 
ors of  by-gone  ages  led  on  their  armies,  are 


now  fighting  the  modem  Hannibals,  the 
Charlemagnes,  and  Napoleons,  leaving 
their  footprints  in  the  everlasting  rock ! 
It  would  occupy  top  much  of  your  space, 
sir,  were  I  to  draw  a  historical  outline 
of  the  Semmering  contest  in  1851,  but 
those  of  your  readers  who  feel  interested 
on  this  subject  may  find  ample  and  im« 
partial  information  in  "  Engineering,'^ 
voL  L,  p.  57,  and  specially  in  a  memoir  by 
M.  Fouche,  entitled  :  "  Des  progr^  des 
machines  locomotives  et  de  leur  influence 
sur  les  conditions  de  Tetablissement  des 
chemins  de  fer."  Paris,  1852.  The  peri- 
od, following  the  opening  of  the  Semmer- 
ing up  to  the  present  date,  occupies  like- 
wise a  conspicuous  place  in  locomotive 
history.  Up  to  1868,  the  heavy  goods 
trains  were  always  divided  into  several 
portions  at  the  foot  of  the  incline  ;  each 
portion  was  taken  over  the  mountain  by 
a  single  engine,  the  employment  of  two 
engines  having  not  been  found  advisable. 
In  the  spring  of  1868  a  serious  accident 
occurred  on  the  gradient,  owing  to  the 
breakage  of  a  coupling  ;  it  thus  happened 
that  a  portion  of  the  leading  goods  train 
fell  back  upon  another  train,  following  at 
a  short  distance.  This  occurrence  led 
ultimately  to  the  application  of  "  double 
traction  "  in  the  shape  of  a  "  head  "  and 
a  "tail"  engine,  as  now  introduced  on 
nearly  all  mountain  lines ;  and  this  sys- 
tem, having  undergone  a  serious  trial 
over  the  reverse  curves  of  the  Semmer- 
ing, has  given  up  to  the  present  every 
satisfaction.  The  new  Semmering  en- 
gines are  fitted  with  Le  Chatelier's 
counter-pressure  steam  brake,  and  with 
screw  reversing  gear.  The  Semmering  is 
situated  in  the  Styrian  Alps,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  railway  connecting  Vienna 
with  Trieste,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The 
mountain  section  of  the  line  is  26  miles  in 
length,  the  average  rise  being  1  in  47,  and 
the  maximum  inclination  1  in  40  ;  the 
smallest  curves  are  of  a  minimum  radius 
of  9  chains,  but  this  Hmit  is  not  attained 
on  the  steepest  gradients.  In  1868  the 
total  cost  of  "  traction  "  on  the  Semmer- 
ing was  Is.  9^d.  per  train  mile,  vide 
"M^moires  et  compte  rendu  des  travaux 
de  la  Soci^t^  des  Ingenieurs  Civils,  2*  tri- 
mestre,  page  300." 

2.  The  Brenner  line  in  the  Tyrol, 
which  was  opened  in  1867,  unites  the 
northern  and  southern  sections  of  the 
Tyrolean  line  on  the  South- Austrian  Bail- 
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ways,  forming  thus  a  very  inrportant  con- 
necting link  between  South-Eastern  Ger- 
many and  the  railway  system  of  the  Alta 
Italia.  The  mountain  railway  over  the 
Brenner  Pass  is  78  miles  in  length  ;  there 
are  long  gradients  of  1  in  40»  and  fre- 
quent curves  of  14  inches  radius.  The 
Brenner  is  worked  similarly  to  the  Sem- 
mering,  but  the  cost  of  traction  is  somewhat 
higher,  on  account  of  the  price  of  com- 
bustibles. On  both  lines  various  sorts  of 
lignite  are  consumed  ;  in  the  Semmering 
engines  two  sorts  of  lignite  are  burnt — ^Le- 
oben  lignite,  having  65  per  cent.,  and 
Styrian  lignite,  having  57  per  cent  of  the 
calorific  power  of  coke  from  Witkowitz, 
which  latter  is  about  equal  to  ordinary 
English  coals.  The  price  of  a  ton  of  fuel, 
and  equivalent  to  the  heating  power  of  a 
ton  of  coke,  averages  on  the  main  line  of 
the  South-Austrian  16s.,  and  in  the  Tyrol 
3ds.  8d.  sterling.  In  1868  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  in  a  Semmering  engine  was 
84^  lbs.  per  train  mile,  and  601  lbs.  in  a 
Brenner  engine,  the  corresponoing  train 
loads  being  on  the  average  125  tons  and 
100  tons  (goods  and  passenger  trains). 
The  security  with  which  this  difficult  line 
has  been  worked  since  its  opening  is  at- 
tributed chiefly  to  the  system  of  "  double- 
traction  "  with  a  head  and  a  tail  engine, 
coupled  with  the  employment  of  Le  Chate- 
lier's  steam  brake.  On  several  occasions 
the  use  of  this  apparatus,  combined  with 
the  ordinary  brakes,  has  enabled  the 
engine-drivers  to  pull  up  within  a  dis- 
tance of  300  yards,  the  train  descending 
on  a  gradient  of  1  in  40  at  a  speed  of  ten 
miles  per  hour. 

3.  The  Poretta  inclines,  so  called  after 
the  town  of  Poretta,  situated  on  the  north- 
em  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  connect  Bo- 
logna   with  Pistoia,  from   which   latter 
Kint  the  line  branches  off  to  Pisa  and 
ighom  to  the  right,  and  to  Florence  to 
the  left  hand.    The  distance  between  Po- 
retta and  Pistoia  is  26  miles,  over  continu- 
Qos  gradients  of  1  in  40.    The  summit  of 
the  line  is  at  Pracchia,  10  miles  from  Po- 
retta, and  immediately  after  leaving  the 
station  of  Pracchia  the  long  Apennine 
tunnel  is  passed.    There  are  altogether 
47  tunnels  over  the  26  miles  of  railway, 
and  frequent  curves  of  15  chains  radiu& 
One  of  the  longer  tunnels  presents  actu- 
ally the  development  of  a  screw  ;  on  leav- 
ing this  remarkable  tunnel  on  the  top, 
the  entrance  hole  can  be  seen  down  the 


precipice  almost  perpendicularly  beneath. 
The  Poretta  is  now  being  worked  by  the 
ordinary  six-wheel  coupled  goods  engines 
of  the  company.  These  engines — after 
the  pattern  of  the  Paris-Lyons  goods  en- 
gines— are  fitted  with  various  exhaust 
gear,  screw  reversing  arrangement,  and 
Le  Ghatelier's  brake.  The  reversing 
screw  is  of  steel,  2  in.  in  diameter,  IJ  in. 
pitch,  supported  by  a  wrought-iron  chair 
bolted  on  to  the  footplate  ;  the  nut  is  of 
case-hardened  iron,  5  in.  lon^,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  is  altogether  a  very 
neat  and  efficient  one.  The  Le  Chatelier 
apparatus  is  fixed  close  to  the  reversing 
gear,  so  that  both  can  be  worked  together 
with  great  facility.  In  applying  the  coun- 
ter-pressure steam  brake,  the  hnk  motion 
is  ^rst  of  all  put  on  mid-gear,  and  the 
regulator  kept  closed ;  the  injection  ap- 
paratus is  then  so  regulated  that  a  thin 
cloud  of  steam  may  be  seen  over  the  chim- 
ney top;  the  regulator  is  then  fully  thrown 
open,  and  the  link  motion  gradually  re- 
versed from  mid  to  back  gear,  according 
to  the  retarding  power  required.  In  the 
goods  engines  the  injection  takes  place  in 
the  blast  pipe,  while  m  the  mixed  engines^ 
working  on  the  main  line,  the  apparatus 
injects  in  the  exhaust  ports  underneath 
the  sUde  valves";  in  neither  case,  how- 
ever, the  steam  valve  of  the  apparatus  is 
made  much  use  of.  The  maximum  haul- 
ing power  of  the  Poretta  engines  is  a  train 
load  of  about  110  tons.  The  express  is 
drawn  by  one  engine,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  mixed  and  ^oods  trains  two  engines 
are  employed ;  m  the  former  case  both 
engmes  are  coupled  together  m  front  of 
the  trains,  the  front  end  of  the  second  en-* 
gine  being  next  the  hind  end  of  the  first 
engine  tender.  The  goods  trains  are 
"  (U'awn  "  by  one  engine  and  "  pushed  *' 
by  another,  but  the  type  of  engine  is  the 
same  for  all  traina  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  the  section  from  Bolc^a 
and  Pistoia  is  constructed  and  worked  as 
single  line,"  and  that  the  inconve- 


a 


niences  caused  by  the  working  of  the  er- 
gines  through  the  narrow  tunnels  are  very 
great,  and  at  times  even  alarming.  In 
making  an  ascent  with  a  mixed  train,  and 
having  selected  the  footplate  of  the 
secona  engine  as  my  ''observatory," 
I  was  practically  convinced  that  the 
limit  of  respiration  was  nearly  as  well 
attained  as  was,  in  fact,  the  limit  of 
I  adhesion. ... 
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4  The  Giovi  gradient  in  the  Apennines, 
although  onlj'  6^  miles  in  length,  presentsi 
of  all  the  preceding  mountain  railway 
the  greatest  difficulties  and  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  a  regular  working.  The  as- 
cent of  the  mountain  begins  close  to  Ge- 
noa, till  the  station  of  Busalla  is  reached, 
from  where  the  hue  falls  off,  over  light 
gradients,  to  the  town  of  Novi,  M  milea 
from  Genoa.  Like  the  Poretta,  this  sec- 
tion comprisea  an  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  gigantic  works  of  construction. 
The  Giovi  gradient  begins  at  Pontedeci- 
mo,  8J  miles  from  Genoa,  nnd  rises  at  the 
mean  rate  of  1  in  38  up  to  Busalla  The 
various  gradients  on  the  GioW  being  com- 
posed of  u  stretch  of  1  in  50,  then  1  in  36, 
then  comes  a  very  short  stretch  of  1  in 
281,  >"*^  finally,  through  a  ttmnel  of  3,280 
yards  in  leng^  1  in  341-  At  Pontedeci- 
mo,  where  there  is  quite  an  array  of 
mountain  locomotives,  are  now  stationed 
sixteen  sis-wheeled  coupled  twin  engines, 
twelve  four-wheel  coupled  twin  engines, 
and  ten  Bengniot  engines.  The  passen- 
ger trains  are  taken  over  the  Giovi  by  a 
Beugniot  engine,  for  the  mixed  train  a 
twin  engine  is  usually  added  in  the  rear 
of  the  train,  and  the  goods  trains  are 
hauled  by  two  twin  engines,  one  working 
in  front  and  the  other  behind  the  train. 
To  illustrate  the  nature  of  daily  working 
on  this  remarkable  line,  I  will  cite  the  ex- 
perience with  a  mixed  train  on  the  19th 
of  November  last.  The  train  was  com- 
posed of  eight  passenger  carriages  and  of 
ten  goods  wagons,  making  a  gross  load 
of  164  tons.  To  haul  this  train  from 
Pontedecinio  to  Busalla,  not  less  than  105 
tons  of  adhesive  engine  weight  were  taken 
into  reqaisition,  viz.,  a  Beugniot  engine, 
weighing  69  tons  (51  tons  adheeive)  in 
working  trim,  and  a  54  tons  twin  engine. 
Including  engines,  the  total  weight  of  the 
train  was  consequently  287  tons,  and, 
"  guessing  "  the  total  resistances  at  80  lbs. 
per  ton,  the  corresponding  tractive  power 
would  be  10  j  tons,  or  one-tenth  of  the  ad- 
hesive weight  under  the  engine  wheels. 
The  weather  was  rather  misty,  but  the 
rails  seemed  to  be  in  a  normal  condition. 
The  Beugniot  engine,  leading  the  train, 
slipped  terribly,  with  the  safety  valvea 
blowing  off  at  185  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  ; 
'  1  fact,  the  engine  could  only  be  got  to 
bite  "  by  an  energetic  apphcatioii  of  the 
sand-box.  The  twin-engine  in  the  rear  of 
the  train — and  working,  therefore,  under 
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more  fttvorable  conditions — ^kept  on  push- 
ing very  steadily.  The  ascent  was  made 
in  37  min.,  or  at  a  speed  of  10  miles 
per  hour.  The  Qiovi  and  the  Poretta 
are  on  the  very  extensive  railway  sys- 
tem of  the  Alta  Italia,  this  companv  work- 
ing now  1,640  miles  of  railway,  embracing 
the  lines  of  the  Piedmont,  Lombardy, 
Yenetia,  Emilia,  Liguria,  and  the  lines  on 
the  right-hand  bank  of  the  river  Amo. 
The  Alta  Italia  and  the  South-Austrian 
railways  belong  to  a  French  company. 
.  5.  The  Hauenstein  line,  on  the  Swiss 
Central  Railway,  traverses  between  Bale 
and  Olten.  a  very  picturesque  mountain 
range,  called  the  Jura  Alps,  which  attain 
at  the  Weissenstein,  near  Soleure,  a  height 
of  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea  leveL  The  dis- 
tance between  Bale  and  Olten  is  24|  miles, 
worked  in  two  sections,  Bale-Sissaeh, 
rising  at  the  rate  of  1  in  100,  and  Sissach- 
Olten,  having  a  maximum  inclination  of  1 
in  37  ;  shortly  before  reaching  Olten,  the 
great  Hauenstein  tunnel  is  passed  on  a  | 


gradient  of  1  in  38.  There  are  frequent 
curves  of  18  chains  radius.  The  passen- 
ger trains  averaging  85  tons,  are  worked 
by  a  passenger  engine  between  Bale  and 
Sissach,  and  by  a  six-wheel  coupled  goods 
engine  from  Sissach  to  Olten  ;  the  mixed 
and  goods  trains  of  an  average  weight  of 
160  tons,  are  worked  by  two  goods  engines 
over  this  latter  portion  of  the  line.  The 
goods  engines  employed  are  six-wheel 
coupled  Engerth  engines,  and  six-wheel 
coupled  tank  engines  ;  their  adhesive 
weight  is  36  tons  and  40  tons  respectively, 
and  their  maximum  hauling  power  in  good 
weather  about  93  tons  each,  over  the  most 
difficult  sections  of  the  line.  The  ruling 
coefficient  of  adhesion  on  the  Hauenstein 
is  about  i,  this  being  limited  by  the  damp 
tunnel  near  Olten. 

The  foregoing  notes  concerning  the  ser- 
vice of  traction  on  the  mountain  sections 
of  the  South  Austrian,  the  Alta  Italia,  and 
the  Swiss  Central  railways,  are  recapitu- 
lated in  the  annexed  table. 


MACHINE  BEARINGS. 


From  "The  AmerioaD  Artittn.'' 


The  great  bugbear  in  machinery  is 
friction.  It  is  this  that  involves  expense 
for  lubricants,  that  causes  the  ultmiate 
wearing  out  of  the  machine  by  the  grad- 
ual destruction  of  its  working  surfaces, 
and  that  lays  a  constant  tax  in  the  shape 
of  driving  power  not  utilized  in  produc- 
tive work.  Although  friction  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  journals  of  me- 
chanism, it  is  with  these  that  its  detri- 
mental results  are  the  most  evident,  and 
the  means  of  alleviating  it  the  most 
easily  applied.  Such  alleviation  is  pro- 
vided through  the  agencies  of  proper 
construction  of  the  bearing  and  journal, 
the  use  of  some  interposed  material  offer- 
ing less  obstruction  to  the  moving  con- 
tact than  is  afforded  by  the  surfaces 
themselves  ;  and  a  suitable  velocity  of  the 
journal  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
parts  driven  thereby — this  last,  of  course, 
naTing  more  special  application  to  lines 
of  shifting. 

As  to  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned 
essentials — ^the  construction  of  the  bear- 
ings and  jonnitds — it  is  well  known  that 
the  friction  between  two  different  metals, 
as,  for  example,  iron  upon  brass,  is  much 


less  than  that  of  a  single  metal  upon  it- 
self, for  instance,  iron  upon  iron,  and 
hence  the  now  universal  use  of  the 
Babbitt,  type,  and  gim  metals  for  jour- 
nals. Aside  from  this,  the  length  of  the 
bearing  in  proportion  to  its  diameter  has 
much  to  do  with  its  economical  results  ; 
Fairbaim  having  demonstrated  that 
with  wrought-iron  the  length  of  the 
bearing  should  be  1|  of  the  diameter  of 
the  journal  Both  the  length  and  dia- 
meter, moreover,  must  bear  some  rela- 
tion to  the  pressure.  The  authority 
above  cited  lays  down  the  rule  that  in  fly- 
wheel, and  similar  shafts  the  pressure  on 
the  journal  should  never  exceed  180 
lbs.  to  the  sq.  in.  In  this  connection 
may  also  be  noted  a  very  important 
point  having  reference  to  the  resist- 
ing power  of  journals  to  tension  and 
strain.  As  commonly  made,  with  the 
shoulders  turned  down  to  a  sharp 
angle,  they  lose  one-fifth  of  their 
strength,  which  may,  and  always  should 
be,  avoided  by  making  the  comers, 
viewed  from  one  side,  rounded  instead 
of  sharp. 
With  regard  to  lubricating  materials, 
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sperm  oil  has  long  been  considered  the 
best ;  bat  the  lubricating  material  most^ 
in  a  measare,  be  Taried  according  to  dr- 
cnmstancea.  With  ungoents,  like  lard  or 
tallow  mixed  with  oils,  less  nsefol  results 
are  obtained  on  metal  than  upon  wood 
bearings.  This  is  commonly  ascribed  to 
the  adhesive  and  consequently  resisting 
action  of  the  somewhat  viscous  substance, 
and  the  effect  of  which  has  a  certain  ratio 
to  the  extent  of  the  surface  upon  which 
it  acts.  Rennie's  experiments  with  jour- 
nals under  pressures  varying  frcnn  1 
to  5  cwt  showed  that  with  tallow 
and  certain  anti-attrition  compounds 
the  friction  reached  its  minimum,  while 
it  rapidly  increased  with  hog's  lard 
and  various  kinds  of  oils.  Under  greater 
pressure,  however,  for  instance,  mill  steps 
bearing  a  weight  of  280  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch,  which  it  is  difficult  to  keep  properly 
lubricated,  the  finest  and  most  limpid 
lubricating  oils  are  recommended.    Uni- 


formity in  the  supply  of  the  lubricant  is 
also  a  matter  of  much  consequence — too 
much  involves  waste  and  does  only  slight 
good,  wlule  too  little,  of  course,  dioes 
hann.  It  would  be  better  than  the  pres- 
ent practice  of  intermittent  oiling,  if  self* 
lubricating  devices  were  universally  pro- 
vided upon  ,joumal-boxes»  although  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  few  or  none 
of  the  scores  of  such  apparatus  that  have 
been  made,  fully  serve  the  useful  purpose 
for  which  they  were  designed.  As  to  the 
velocity  of  journals  in  motion,  we  need 
here  notice  only  the  conclusion  of  Faif- 
baim :  that  thereby  will  be  a  saving  of 
from  30  to  60  per  cent  in  weight  (ancC  of 
course,  in  friction)  as  compared  vrith  tiiat 
involved  in  the  slow  motion  once  in 
vogue,  and  a  large  percentage  of  power 
formerly  lost  in  the  machinery  of  trans- 
mission will  be  utilized  in  the  actual  work 
in  the  machine  to  which  the  power  is 
transmitted. 


TELEGRAPHIC  BATTERIES  AND  CONDUCTORS.* 


Static  or  frictional  electricity  has  long 
since  been  discarded  as  an  agent  in  the 
electrical  instrumentalities  for  communi- 
cating at  a  distance.  All  attempts  hitherto 
to  make  it  practicable  have  failed,  and  all 
the  devices  for  that  purpose,  however  in- 
genious, as  most  of  them  were,  must  be 
consi^ed  to  the  category  of  failurea  The 
principal  form  of  electricity,  which  has 
been  effective,  either  in.the  semaphore  or 
in  the  telegraph,  is  dynamic  electricity, 
usually  generated  by  the  chemical  action 
of  acids  upon  metals,  or  the  decomposi- 
tion of  metallic  salts.  The  earUest  form 
of  Voltaic  battery,  even  the  first  column 
of  Volta,  is  available  to  produce  the  actual 
result  required,  either  of  showing  a  signal, 
as  in  the  semaphore,  or  making  a  record, 
as  in  the  telegraph.  The  earliest  form 
employed  by  Morse,  in  1836,  and  with 
success  so  far  as  to  show  the  practicability 
of  recording,  was  the  well-known  Cruik- 
shanks  battery.  Since  this  early  period 
many  modifications  and  substantial  im- 
provements in  the  battery  have  been  made, 
and  the  constant  batteries  of  Daniel,  of 
Grove,   and  of  Smee,  in  England,   and 


•  From  th«  RofMrt  of  Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Moan,  IJ«.D.,  U.  8. 
CommlwioD^r  to  tb<  PArto  EzposiUon. 


of  others  on  the  European  continent,  have 
have  given  greater  facility  in  operating 
the  instruments  both  of  the  telegraph  and 
semaphore.  But  the  introduction  of 
magneto-electricity,  one  of  the  grand  re- 
sults of  the  generic  discovery  of  Oersted, 
and  of  the  more  recent  discoveries  of 
Faraday,  has  furnished  the  means  of 
constructing  a  new  generator  of  electri- 
city, which  takes  its  place  intermediately 
between  the  frictional  and  the  Voltaic, 
having  less  quantity  than  the  Voltaic  and 
less  uncontrollable  intensity  than  the  fric- 
tional instrument&  The  Voltaic,  however, 
has  the  quality  of  giving  more  readily  a 
continuous  current,  and  is  therefore  bet- 
ter adapted  to  recording  in  all  the  instru* 
ments  using  the  Morse  code. 

fabmeb's  thebho-eleotbxo  battebt. 

The  batteries  exhibited  have  little  of 
originality.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
they  generally  show  unimportant  modifi- 
cations of  those  long  known. 

The  thermo-electnc  battery  of  Farmer, 
of  Boston,  is  one  of  novel  construction, 
and  deserving  of  special  notice. 

It  consists  of  three  rings  of  nine  pairs 
each.  A  common  rubber  tube  conveys 
ordinary  street  gas  to  a  gas  burner  or  gas. 
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stove  under  the  centre  of  the  battery.  A 
deflector  is  placed  at  the  top  to  keep  the 
heat  down  in  the  centre.  Ml  that  is  re- 
quired to  put  the  battery  in  operation  is 
to  turn  on  the  gas  and  light  at  me  burner. 
The  battery  acquires  its  maximum  activity 
in  a  few  moments,  when  it  works  continu- 
ously and  constantly  as  long  as  it  receives 
heat 

These  batteries  are  made  of  various 
sizes,  weighing  from  a  few  pounds  to  half 
a  ton.  One  of  this  larger  class  is  now  in 
operation,  and  is  capM>le  of  depositing 
about  one  pound  of  copper  per  hour,  at 
an  expense  of  five  or  six  pounds  of  coal  in 
the  same  time. 

The  smaller  batteries  are  more  con- 
veniently operated  by  gas  or  lamp.  These 
latter  are  very  convenient  for  medical  use 
or  for  telegraph  local  batteries.  The 
somewhat  larger  battery  gives  all  the 
effects  of  a  series  of  cells  (of  the  acid  bat- 
teries in  common  use). 

These  batteries  are  admirably  suited  to 
the  wants  of  the  exact  experimenter,  and 
render  the  most  useful  assistance  in  their 
investigations  where  an  absolutely  con- 
stant current  is  required,  bein^  capable  of 
working  for  an  indefinite  period  without 
a  perceptible  variation  in  the  strength  of 
current  which  they  deliver.  Their  utility 
is  very  apparent  to  the  electrotyper  who 
desires  a  uniform  current,  and  to  the 
eleotro-gilder  and  silver-plater  they  are 
especially  commended,  because  thev  re- 
quire no  acids,  mercury,  or  liquids  of  any 
kind  in  their  operation. 

The  saving  which  they  effect  in  time, 
attention,  waste,  their  cleanliness,  the 
readiness  with  which  they  can  be  put  into 
operation,  the  small  expense  of  working 
them,  and  their  durability,  commend  them 
toalL 

Where  an  establishment  is  doing  sufiGl- 
dent  work  to  require  the  use  of  one  of 
such  size  as  can  be  operated  by  coal  as  a 
fuel,  the  economical  production  of  electri- 
pity  by  their  use  is  very  obvious,  five  or 
six  pounds  of  coal  being  capable  of  evolv- 
ing as  much  electricity  as  one  and  a  half 
pound  of  zinc,  five  or  six  pounds  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  one  ounce  of  mercury. 

These  batteries,  like  any  series  of  cells, 
can  be  coupled  to  suit  the  work  they  have 
to  perfonn.  As  compared  with  the  acid 
batteries,  these  batteries  have  been 
worked  with  Boston  gas  as  follows: 
10  pairs  equal  to  1  Smee  cell  in  power ; 


24  pairs  equal  to  1  Daniel  cell  in  power  ; 
44  pairs  equal  to  1  Ghrove  cell  in  power. 
But  in  calculating  for  a  battery  to  per- 
form work  for  an  indefinite  period,  an 
addition  of  50  per  cent,  upon  the  above 
list  is  recommended,  as  the  heating  pow- 
er of  gas  differs  very  materially  in  differ- 
ent places.  Naphtha  has  been  used  with 
perfect  success,  and  found  very  economi- 
cal 

The  principal  objects  kept  in  view  in 
this  invention  are,  first,  to  make  a  bat- 
tery of  sufiident  power  to  be  available 
for  industrial  uses  ;  second,  that  it  should 
be  reasonably  durable  ;  third,  that  it 
should  be  convenient  to  use  ;  fourth,  that 
it  should  not  be  too  costly. 

With  regard  to  the  first  object,  one  has 
been  constincted  and  used  which  has  de- 
podted  12  lbs.  of  copper,  from  a  sulphate 
of  copper  solution,  in  24  hours,  by  the 
consumption  of  less  than  110  lbs.  of  an- 
thradte  coal  Smaller  ones  have  been 
constructed  that  are  most  conveniently 
operated  by  a  gas  flame,  and  which  will 
evolve  50,000  &-lbs.  of  electricity  bv  the 
consumption  of  1  lb.  of  common  coal  gas. 

These  latter  are  made  of  various  sizes, 
and  capable  of  evolving  from  20  to  300 
ft. -lbs.,  of  electricity  per  minute.  A  com- 
mon pint  cup  Grove  cell  will  evolve  80  ft.- 
lbs.  of  electridty  per  minute.  The  cur- 
rent from  this  (gas-consuming)  thermo 
battery  is  the  most  constant  and  uniform 
of  any  that  I  have  ever  used,  and  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  requirements  of  ex- 
act research. 

With  regard  to  the  second  head,  the 
durability  of  the  thermo  battery  depends 
much  on  the  temperature  at  which  it  is 
worked.  At  all  temperatures  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  gradual  increase  in  the  spe- 
cific resistance  of  the  alloys  which  enter 
into  its  compodtion,  but  the  more  dowly 
the  lower  the  temperature  of  the  heated 
junction.  One  of  about  150  ft-lbs.  per 
minute  power  has  been  in  nightly  use  for 
nearly  a  year.  Its  power  has  not  been 
recently  measured,  but  it  is  still  in  workr 
ing  order.  Some  have  been  in  almost 
diuly  use  by  phyddans  for  nearly  two 
years. 

Third,  The  gas-consuming  batteries 
are  as  convenient  as  need  be,  requiring 
only  to  be  attached  by  a  flexible  or  other 
pipe  to  a  gas  burner.  The  large  battery 
fired  with  coal  needed  attention  every  3 
or  4  hours. 
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Fourth.  The  thermo  batfceiy  is  mnch 
more  coMj  than  an  acid  battery  of  equi- 
valent power,  in  the  first  instimce  ;  but 
the  cost  of  daily  maintenance  is  less.  A 
thermo  battery,  equivalent  in  power  to  4 
or  5  Grove  cells,  costs  about  $90. 

A  thermo  battery,  to  be  heated  by  waste 
steam,  could  be  operated  at  trifling  cost, 
and  would  be  very  durable,  but  the 
amount  required  to  do  a  given  amount  of 
work  with  only  120  de^.  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  junctions,  might 
be  of  inconvenient  size  and  first  cost 

In  this  battery  the  two  elements  used 
are,  German  silver  for  the  negative  pole, 
and  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  antimony  for 
the  positive  pole.  The  proportions  of 
the  zinc  and  antimony  used  are,  about  96 
parts  antimony  and  53  parts  zinc,  as 
mixed  in  the  melting  pot  The  pairs  are 
arranged  around  a  central  source  of  heat ; 
and  the  outer  junctions  are  cooled  by  ra- 
diation and  connection. 

leclanchb's  battery. 

This  batttery  is  much  in  use  in  the 
French  telegraph  administration.  It 
consists  of  a  prism  of  carbon  for  its  posi- 
tive pole,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  mix- 
ture  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and  car- 
bon pulverized,  filling  me  porous  jar. 
This  jar  is  put  into  the  glass  lar  contain- 
ing a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac ;  within 
the  same  glass  jar  and  solution  is  a  prism 
of  amalgamated  zinc,  forming  the  nega- 
tive pole.  Its  action  is  thus  :  On  closing 
the  circuit,  the  sal  ammoniac  is  decom- 
posed, the  chlorine  of  the  solution  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  zinc,  the  negative  pole  ; 
while  the  hydrogen  and  the  ammoniac 
pass  to  the  positive  pole,  reducing  the 
peroxide  of  manganese.  According  to 
the  inventor's  explanation,  **the  perox- 
ide of  manganese  mixed  with  carbon 
being  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  the 
system  may  be  considered  as  a  single 
fluid  element,  in  which  the  positive  pole 
is  formed  of  an  artificial  metal  having  a 
great  aflfinity  for  hydrogen." 

M  AONSTO-KLEOTBIO  BATTSBT  OF  B.    HJOBTH. 

This  invention  by  S.  Hjorth,  of  Copen- 
hagen, relates  to  improvements  intro- 
duced into  the  construction  of  magneto- 
electric  batteries,  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing by  a  slow  motion  of  the  armatures 
any  required  quantity  or  intensity  of  dec- 
fluid. 


The  improved  battery  may  be  con- 
structed of  different  circles  of  bar  mag* 
nets,  set  partly  around  and  partly  above 
each  other,  with  corresponding  interme- 
diate armatures  mounted  on  wooden  or 
other  suitable  disks  on  a  central  shafl^ 
made  to  rotate  by  suitable  mechanism. 

When  quantity  of  the  electric  fluid  is 
required,  the  currents  are  collected  by 
rings,  and  from  thence  pass  by  conduc- 
tors to  a  commutator  mounted  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  central  shaft  When  in- 
tencity  is  desired,  the  conductors  may  be 
connected  in  one  length  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  armatures  are  provided  with  felse 
poles,  the  dimensions  of  which  corre- 
spond with  those  of  a  certain  number  of 
magnets  of  similar  polarity ;  say  for  in- 
stance 8  or  9  bars.  The  changes  of  po- 
larity in  the  armatures  at  each  revolution 
will  consequently  be  equal  to  the  number 
of  these  armatures  multiplied  by  the  re^ 
spective  series  of  magnets  of  similar  po- 
larity. 

The  power  developed  being  in  ratio 
with  the  number  of  changes  of  polarity 
produced  at  each  revolution,  an  advan- 
tage may  be  obtained  by  the  application 
of  equal  numbers  of  armatures  and  mag- 
nets. This  arrangement  is  composed  of 
3  disks,  each  provided  with  96  armatures, 
corresponding  with  the  same  number  of 
magnetic  bars,  so  that  each  revolution 
gives  rise  to  changes  of  polarity  equal  to 

96x96:=^9,216X3aB27,64& 

The  armatures  are  coiled  with  wire  in- 
ternally and  externally.  The  two  inter- 
mediate circles  of  permanent  magnets  are 
fixed  to  brass  rings. 

The  armature  wheel  or  disk  is  fonned 
of  hard  wood  or  other  suitable  material, 
and  is  provided  with  two  rings,  composed 
of  vertical  bars  overlapping  each  other,  in 
which  the  armatures  are  geared. 

It  is  evident  that  the  concentric  series 
of  magnets  and  armatures,  as  also  the 
number  of  these  elements,  may  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  according  to  the  ef- 
fect to  be  produced.  In  all  cases,  the  ar- 
mature di^s  should  be  arranged  '^  step- 
ways,"  so  that  when  the  armatores  of  iiie 
first  series  have  completely  passed  be- 
tween the  magnets,  those  of  the  following 
series  reach  but  half  way,  and  those  of  the 
third  series  only  commence  to  be  drawn 
in  between  the  magnets.    The  force  of 
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attraction  being  thus  added  to  the  power 
applied  to  the  central  shaft,  the  motion 
of  the  latter  is  necessarilr  facilitated  by 
increase  in  the  power  of  the  magnets. 

The  form,  dimensions,  and  general  de- 
tails of  construction  of  the  apparatus 
above  described  may  be  varied  according 
to  its  intended  application. 

ladd's  dynaho-electbio  appaaatus. 

This  apparatus  is  not  in  the  catalogue, 
but  was  exhibited  in  the  English  depart- 
ment 

A  French  journalist  thus  enthusiasti- 
cally speaks  of  it : 

*'In  the  judgment  of  all  competent 
persons,  the  most  astonishing  object  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  is 
the  machine  of  Mr.  Ladd,  constructor  of 
physical  instruments,  of  London,  exhibit- 
ed under  the  name  of  Dynamo-Electric  Ap- 
paratus. Very  extraordinary  in  its  prin- 
ciple, in  its  construction,  and  in  its  ac- 
tion, it  is  composed  essentially  of  two 
plates  of  soft  iron  about  2  ft.  long,  1  ft 
wide,  and  4  in.  thick,  kept  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  inches  from  each  other.  They  are 
both  of  them  attached  by  their  ends  to 
two  kinds  of  cylindricid  surfaces,  also  of 
soft  iron,  in  the  bosom  or  hollow  of  which 
turn  two  armatures  of  Siemens'  cylinders, 
of  soft  iron,  grooved  upon  their  two 
faces  and  covered  according  to  their 
length  by  insulated  copper  wire.  An  in- 
sulated copper  wire  sufficiently  large  sur- 
rounds also  the  two  plates  in  compacted 
spirals  perpendicular  to  their  length,  and 
going  from  one  plate  to  the  other,  so  as 
to  form  a  closed  circuit  The  current 
pervades  it  through  a  commutator  de- 
signed to  maintain  it  always  in  the  same 
d^ection.  The  second  armature,  on  the 
contrary,  is  entirely  out  of  the  circuit  of 
the  first  armature  and  of  the  plates  of 
soft  iron.  It  turns  simply  opposite  the 
second  poles  of  the  plates,  and  becomes 
the*  seat  of  an  induction  current  always  in 
the  same  direction,  which,  conducted  by 
the  wires  soldered  to  the  two  poles,  goes 
to  produce  outside  the  effects  of  Hght,  of 
heat,  of  motion,  of  affinity,  or  of  chemi- 
cal decomposition,  as  may  be  desired. 

"It  is  perceived  that  in  itself  this 
whole  mass  of  soft  iron,  of  copper  wires, 
without  steel,  without  magnets,  is  abso- 
lutely inert  How  can  life  and  activity 
be  given  to  it?  By  providing  it  with  a 
small  quantity  of  magnetism,  by  priming 


it .  magnetically.  It  is  sufficient  for  this 
strictly  to  place  properly  the  plates  by 
putting  them  in  the  magnetic  meridian, 
so  that  the  terrestrial  magnetism  may 
communicate  to  it  a  slight  magnetism. 
But  it  is  better  to  make  to  pass  once,  and 
once  for  all,  through  the  wire  which  sur- 
rounds the  plates,  the  current  from  a 
Daniels',  Smee's,  or  Bunsen's  battery, 
which,  aiter  having  made  them  temporar- 
ily electro-magnets,  leaves  them,  the  cir- 
cuit being  broken,  with  a  little  of  residual 
magnetism,  which  magnetism  for  the  fu- 
ture (and  if  they  are  not  left  too  long  to 
themselves)  renders  them  always  ready 
for  action,  or  to  create  torrents  of  elec- 
tricity of  which  they  become  the  source. 
We  have  thus  passed  from  absolute  iner- 
tia to  static  or  powerful  activity.  Motion 
completes  all  the  rest  It  is  sufficient,  in 
fact,  to  turn  at  the  same  time  the  two  ar- 
matures, so  that  in  returning  constantly 
upon  itself,  the  inductive  current  engen- 
dered at  first  by  the  residual  magnetism 
incessantly  increases  the  polarity  or  the 
activitv  of  the  plates,  whicn  have  become 
powerful  electro-magnets,  and  so  that  the 
second  armature  becomes  the  point  of  de- 
parture of  an  electric  current  of  quantity 
and  intensity  proportional  to  the  rapidity 
of  rotation  of  the  armatures,  or  to  the 
force  expended  by  the  operator.  With 
the  machine  exhibited,  of  which  we  have 
given  the  dimension  so  small,  the  exte- 
rior current  is  equivalent  to  that  of  25  or 
30  Bunsen  elements. 

"  It  supplies  a  Foucault  regulator  of  me- 
dium size,  and  maintains  at  a  white  heat 
a  platinum  wire  of  more  than  a  yard  in 
length  and  half  a  millimetre  in  diameter. 
Here  then  is  the  immediate  transforma- 
tion, from  the  only  condition,  a  small 
quantity  of  residual  magnetism,  by  means 
of  mechanical  motion,  first  of  power, 
next  of  electric  effects,  then  luminous, 
calorific,  and  chemical,  etc.  Nothing  in 
fact  is  more  simple,  more  effective.  Noth- 
ing also  is  more  grand,  more  unexpect- 
ed, more  mysterioua  Mr.  Ladd  has 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Wyld  his  plates,  leav- 
ing out  the  magneto-electrical  apparatus, 
substituting  for  it  simply  the  residual 
magnetism,  and  adding  a  second  arma- 
ture, which  is  the  new  element  of  his  in- 
vention. He  has  taken  from  Messr& 
Wheatstone  and  Siemens  their  return  of 
the  current  upon  itself,  forcing  it  thus  to 
increase  itself,  constantly  multiplying  it- 
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self,  and  like  ihem  rejecting  the  battery, 
for  which  there  is  no  necessity." 

If  others  do  not  go  qnite  so  to  as  this 
earnest  French  writer  in  designating  the 
apparatus  of  Mr.  Ladd  as  "  the  most  as- 
tonishing object"  in  the  whole  Exposi- 
tion, they  will  certainly  agree  with  hun  in 
his  admiration  of  the  ^ects  of  this  bean- 
tifol  instrument,  and  in  his  designation 
of  them  as  "  grand,  unexpected,  and  mys- 
terious." Mr.  Ladd  is  stated  to  haye 
borrowed  from  Messrs.  Wheatstone  and 
Siemens  their  method  of  causing  the  cur- 
rent to  return  upon  itself. 

An  account  is  given  of  this  discovery 
from  the  pen  of  the  discoverer,  the  emi- 
nent Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  of  Berlin,  who 
seems  to  have  observed  this  effect,  and 
utilized  it,  apparently  concurrently  with 
Professor  Wheatstone,  but  in  reality  a 
little  before  him,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  letter  addressed  to  Professor 

Morse  : 

**  Beblxn,  December  30,  1867. 

"  Herewith  I  send  you  the  translation 
of  my  communication  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Berlin.  I  have  had  it  done  in 
London,  for  we  are  very  weak  in  English 
here.  As  you  see  by  the  date  of  the  com- 
munication, the  publication  took  place 
about  one  and  a  half  month  sooner  than 
my  brother's  and  Mr.  Wheatstone's  speech 
in  London.  Already,  in  November  of 
last  year,  my  first  machine  was  in  working 
and  made  known  to  the  scientific  men 
here.  Wheatstone  added  something  new 
to  it.  Ladd  has  the  merit  of  having  shown 
a  larger  machine  than  that  in  operation 
in  Paris.  I  had  not  enough  machine 
power  in  the  Prussian  department,  and  on 
that  account  did  not  take  a  very  large  ma- 
chine with  two  cylinders,  like  Ladd's.  If 
you  should  visit  Berlin  on  your  return 
journey  (which  I  hope),  I  can  show  you 
this  machine,  which  gives  a  brilliant  elec- 
tric light  and  produces  ten  cubic  centi- 
metres of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas  per 
second.  I  could  also  show  you  other  in- 
teresting apparatus.  A  new  mechanical 
tachygrapher  for  Morse  writing,  and  an 
elecbric  distance  measurer.  This  would 
be  especially  useful  to  steamships,  as  with 
them  we  can  measure  the  exact  distance 
of  steamers,  light-houses,  coasts,  etc., 
while  in  motion." 

"  On  the  conversion  of  mechanical  effed 
into  electric  current  urithoui  the  employment 
of  permanent  magnets, — ^When  two  parallel 


wires  forming  part  of  the  circuit  of  a  gal- 
vanic battery  are  approached  to  or  separ- 
ated from  each  otner,  a  diminution  or 
augmentation  of  the  strength  of  current 
in  the  whole  circuit  is  observed,  according 
as  the  movement  is  in  the  direct  or  the  in- 
verse direction  of  the  forces  which  the 
currents  in  two  wires  exercise  reciprocally 
upon  each  other. 

"  The  same  phenomenon  is  observable 
still  more  remarkably  when  the  poles  of 
two  electro-magnets,  whose  wires  form 
parts  of  the  same  galvanic  circuit,  are 
made  to  approach  or  recede  from  each 
other.  If  Uie  direction  of  the  current  in 
one  of  the  wires  is  dianged  at  the  moment 
of  their  greatest  or  least  distance,  as  is  the 
case  in  idl  electro-dynamic  rotating  appa- 
ratus, a  lasting  diminution  of  the  current 
occurs  as  soon  as  the  apparatus  is  put  into 
motion.  This  diminution  of  the  current 
of  the  battery  by  opposite  induction  cur- 
rent it  is  which  renders  it  impossible  to 
employ  galvanic  electriciiy  successfully  as 
a  motive  for  the  production  of  mechanical 
effecta  Suppose  such  a  machine  to  be 
turned  ba<^ward  by  some  foreign  force, 
it  is  evident  that  these  induction  currents 
must  add  themselves  to  that  of  the  battery, 
which  they  proportionally  strengthen ; 
and  since  an  increase  of  this  circuit  cur- 
rent is  necessarily  followed  by  an  increase 
of  magnetism  in  the  soft-iron  cores,  and 
then  again  by  a  further  corresponding  in- 
crease of  currents,  and  so  on,  the  aocumu- 
lation  very  soon  reaches  a  point  at  which 
the  galvanic  battery  may  be  removed  from 
the  circuit  without  occasioning  any  per- 
ceptible diminution  in  the  resulting  cur<- 
rent  The  moment  the  rotation  is  inter- 
rupted, however,  the  current  ceases  and 
the  magnetism  vanishes.  Sufiicient  mag- 
netism remains,  nevertheless,  in  the  iron 
to  cause  the  process  of  accumulation  to 
recommence  from  the  moment  that  the 
rotation  is  renewed.  It  is  only  necessary, 
therefore,  to  magnetize  the  iron  once  by  a 
galvanic  current  of  short  duration  in 
order  to  render  it  forever  afterwards  ca- 
pable of  being  recalled  into  action  by 
sim^e  rotation. 

''The  direction  of  the  current  depends 
upon  the  polarization  of  the  residuary 
magnetism  ;  and  it  can  only  be  changed 
when,  by  means  of  a  galvanic  current,  the 
residuary  magnetism  of  the  iron  is 
changed. 

"  &e  effects  here  described  take  place 
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also  with  every  electro-magnetic  machme 
whose  moyements  depend  upon  the  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  of  electro-magnets 
whose  wires  form  a  single  circuit.  Never- 
theless, in  order  to  provide  apparatus 
especially  for  showing  powerfully  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  dynamo  element,  a  particu- 
lar construction  is  found  to  give  tne  best 
results.  The  wire  of  the  stationary  electro 
magnet  must  have  a  sufficient  magnetic 
inertia,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  at- 
tained magnetism  does  not  diminish 
during  the  reversing  of  the  current  in  the 
wire  of  the  rotating  armature.  It  is  also 
essential  that  the  armature  shotdd  be  so 
constructed  that  during  its  rotation  the 
opposite  polar  faces  of  the  electro-magnet 
should  be  always  magnetically  closed. 
These  conditions  are  best  fulfilled  by  the 
employment  of  the  band  form  of  armature 
proposed  by  me  some  years  ago,  and 
which  has  since  then  come  very  generally 
into  use.  The  armature  in  question  con- 
sLsts  of  a  cylinder  of  soft  iron  rotating 
upon  its  axis.  It  carries  an  insulated 
wire  wound  in  two  deep  longitudinal 
grooves,  one  in  each  side.  The  poles  of  a 
battery  of  permanent  magnets,  or,  in  this 
case,  those  of  the  stationary  electro-mag- 
net, are  cut  out  so  as  to  let  the  armature 
rotate  with  the  least  possible  space  be- 
tween them. 

"  By  means  of  a  machine  constructed 
upon  this  principle,  if  the  proportions  of 
the  various  component  parts  are  justly 
determined  and  the  commutator  properly 
placed,  and  a  sufficient  velocity  of  rotation 
given  to  the  barrel  armature,  a  current 
may  be  produced  in  the  wire  which  is  so 
intense  that  it  develops  heat  enough  to 
bom  the  covering  with  which  the  wire  is 
insulated.  This  accident,  however,  can 
be  avoided,  when  the  machine  is  required 
to  be  kept  in  constant  action,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  resistances  or  by  modera- 
ting the  velocity  of  rotation. 

*'  Magneto-electro  inductors  do  not  in- 
crease in  power  proportionally  with  an  in- 
crease of  dimensions,  whereas  with  the 
machine  in  question  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  in  per- 
manent magnets  the  magnetism  increases 
in  a  very  small  ratio  to  me  weight  of  me- 
tal of  which  th^y  are  made,  ana  that  with 
a.battery  of  permanent  magnets  it  is  im- 
possible to  concentrate  their  action  upon 
a  limited  surface  without  their  mutually 
diminishing  their  strength  to  a  very  ma- 


terial extent  On  this  account,  steel 
magnets  are  not  well  adapted  for  employ- 
ment in  magnet  inductors  which  are  re- 
quired to  produce  very  strong  currents. 
It  is  true  that  such  machines  have  been 
made  with  permanent  magnets,  which 
have  given  an  intense  electric  light,  but, 
in  order  to  attain  this,  they  were  required 
to  be  of  colossal  dimensions,  and  were 
correspondingly  expensive.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  magnets  lost  very  soon  the 
major  part  of  their  magnetism,  and  the 
machine  therefore  its  force. 

'*  Mr.  Wyld,  of  Birmingham,  has  lately 
constructed  a  machine  for  the  production 
of  powerful  magneto-electric  currents, 
whose  capability  he  has  increased  by  the 
employment  of  two  barrel  inductors  of  my 
construction,  as  described  above.  In  the 
larger  of  the  two  he  has  substituted  an 
electro-magnet  for  the  battery  of  perma- 
nent magnets,  setting  it  in  action  by  the 
current  of  the  smaller  one,  and  as  the 
electro-magnet  becomes  more  strongly 
magnetic  than  permanent  magnets  coidd, 
the  resulting  current  is  correspondingly 
stronger. 

"  It  is  easily  seen  that  Wyld  has,  by 
this  construction,  considerably  obviated 
the  difficulties  found  in  employing  steel 
magnets.  But  independently  of  Uie  in- 
convenience attending  the  use  of  two  in- 
ductors, his  apparatus  has  still  the  disad- 
vantage that  it  is  directly  dependent  upon 
the  steel  magnets  of  the  first  inductor  for 
the  efficiency  of  its  operationa" 

SULPHATE  OF  MAGNESIA  BATTEBT. 

A  new  battery  is  described  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Ck>wan,  genersJ  superintendent  of  tele- 
graphs in  Victoria,  Australia,  as  produ- 
cing an  economy  over  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per battery,  used  for  the  local  battery  to 
work  the  register. 

This  form  is  known  as  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia  battery,  and  has  been  patented. 
''The  containing  cell  is  of  more  uian  ordi- 
narily large  dimensions;  the  negative  and 
positive  elements  are  copper  and  zinc,  cylin- 
drical in  form,  and  the  exciting  fluids  are: 
1,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  the  form  of  a 
nearly  saturated  solution  ;  2,  sulphate  of 
copper  in  broken  crystals.  The  former 
surrounding  the  metals  in  the  containing 
vessel ;  the  latter  in  partial  solution,  ad- 
mitted through  a  perforation  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  conical  glass  receiver,  placed 
within  the  interior  cylinder." 
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SUBMABINE    TELEGRAPH  CABLES. 


In  conseqaenoe  of  the  socoeBs  which  has 
attended  the  use  of  submarine  telegraph 
cables,  and  especially  the  great  success  of 
the  Atlantic  cable  enterprise,  the  attention 
of  the  skilful  has  of  late  been  turned  to 
the  importance  of  improving  and  perfect- 
ing them. 

There  were  many  electrical  experiments 
made  with  submarine  conductors  for  ya- 
nous  scientific  purposes  previous  to  their 
appUcation  to  telegraphy. 

It  is  believed  that  the  first  submarine 
telegraph  line  was  laid  and  operated  in 
New  York  harbor  by  Morse,  in  October, 
1842.  Although  destroyed  early  after  its 
submersion,  by  the  anchor  of  a  vessel  get- 
ting under  way,  it  was  not  destroyed  until 
the  fact  of  its  abiUty  to  transmit  de- 
spatches was  fully  demonstrated.  The  gold 
medal  of  the  American  Institute  was  be- 
stowed for  this  succes& 

Since  that  date  the  skill  of  European, 
especially  of  English,  French,  and  Prus- 
sian savans,  has  succeeded  not  only  in 
improving  the  construction  of  submarine 
cables,  but  in  extending  them  in  various 
directions  from  the  United  Kingdom 
across  rivers,  straits,  and  channels,  and 
through  seas,  until  the  islands  and  conti- 
nents of  the  eastern  hemisphere  are  to  a 
great  extent  telegraphically  united,  and 
the  great  enterprise  of  the  day,  the  Atlan- 
tic telegraph,  through  the  skill  and  perse- 
verance and  capital  of  English  and  Ameri- 
cans, has  been  the  overcoming  of  the  ap- 
parently insurmountable  obstacle  of  an 
ocean  deemed  until  recently  unfathom- 
able. It  is  unnecessary  here  more  than 
to  allude  to  this  well-known  enterprise, 
since  the  exhaustive  history  of  it  is  fami- 
liar to  all  who  have  read  the  history  of 
the  Atlantic  telegraph  in  the  graphic 
pages  of  Doctor  Bussell  and  the  Keverend 
Henry  Field. 

COMPOUND   TELEGRAPH  WIBE. 

As  directly  connected  with  the  improve- 
ment of  submarine  cables,  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  "  compound  telegraph  wire," 
the  invention  of  Moses  G.  Farmer,  Esq., 
of  Boston,  who  exhibited  the  thermo-elec- 
ti'ic  battery,  already  described. 

Mr.  Farmer,  in  a  letter  to  Professor 
Morse,  dated  Boston,  July  29,  1868,  thus 
describes  this  valuable  improvement,  and 
the  tests  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  : 

"  I  sent  to  you,  a  little  time  since,  a 


pamphlet  relating  to  our  new  compound 
telegraph  wire,  composed  of  a  steel  core 
and  a  copper  covering,  the  whole  coated 
with  an  alloy,  principally  tin,  for  preserv- 
ative purposes.  You  will  take  in  at  a 
glance  the  numerous  advantages  of  this 
wire. 

"As  has  been  most  fully  shown  by 
Thomson's  researches,  and  amply  de- 
monstrated by  the  working  of  the  Atlantic 
cable,  the  speed  at  which  a  line  can  be 
worked  is  directly  as  its  conductivity,  and 
inversely  as  its  electro-static  capacity. 
The  distance,  also,  which  can  be  reached 
is  directly  as  the  conductivity,  and  as  the 
degree  of  insulation.  Anything,  there- 
fore, which  improves  the  conductivity,  or 
diminishes  the  static  capacity,  or  increases 
the  insulation,  is  a  benefit. 

*'  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  com- 
parative conductivity,  strength,  and  speci- 
nc  weight  of  iron,  steel,  and  copper.  I 
have  carefully  measured  and  recorded  one 
or  all  of  these  elements  for  more  than 
fifty  samples  in  common  use.  I  find  upon 
an  average  that  from  2|  to  3  miles  of  com- 
mon telegraph  iron  wire  would  break  of 
its  own  weight  if  suspended  vertically; 
about  1  j  miles  of  copper,  and  about  7| 
miles  of  the  steel  which  we  use.  I  copy 
my  coefficients : 

Steel 7.47)  ^t,,^ 

Galvanized  iron 2.91  }•  f—  | 

Copper 1.72)  ^^o^ 

"Now,  for  weight  per  mile,  take  the 
diameter  of  the  wire  in  inches,  and  multi- 
ply its  square  by — 

For  steel 13373.  )  ,     ^ 

Fir  iron 13800.  >|  —  I 

For  copper 15400.  )  ^^*^ 

"  The  result  will  be  the  weight  per  mile, 
5,280  ft 

"  Now,  for  conductivity,  assume  as  uni- 
ty a  round  wire  of  chemically  pure  copper, 
^  in.  in  diameter  ;  it  would  weigh  39^ 
lbs.  per  mile.  I  will  copy  my  latest  co- 
efficients, which,  if  multiphed  by  the 
weight  per  mile,  will  give  the  actual  con- 
ductivity in  terms  of  the  unit  above  as- 
sumed, viz.: 

For  Bteel 00262. 

For  copper 02045. 

For  galvanized  iron 00355. 

"  The  coefficient  for  copper,  .02045,  is 
one  for  commercial  copper,  which  I  used 
in  making  up  the  tables  in  tiie  pamphlet 
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referred  to.  We  now  nse  a  copper,  for 
which  the  proper  ooefGcient  is,  .02301i  or 
90  per  cent,  of  pure  copper  (which  woald 
be  .02666). 

"  The  regiBtanoe  of  6,280  ft  of  pore  cop- 
per wire,  weighing  89.11  lbs.,  would  be 
about  21.3  B.  A.  units. 

"  Now,  with  the  help  of  these  coeffl- 
aenta,  let  na  examine  2  or  3  wirea.  No. 
8  iron  wire  weighs  376  lbs.  per  mile. 
(Vide  Shafiher,  L.  Clark,  Bf.  O.  Fanner.) 
Benoe  its  tensile  strength,  or  the  weight 
which  would  break  a  short  length  of  it, 
woald  be  T=2. 9X37  5=108  7  pounda,  and 
its  condnotivity  would  be  C=.90355X375 
=1.331— Farmer's  latest ;  (C=1.298,  L. 
dark).  This  refers  to  ordinary  galva- 
nized iron  wire,  at  about  10  or  10^  cents 
per  pound,  and  not  Washburn's  best  at  11 
eeots. 

"  Now,  take  66  lb&  per  mile  of  steel : 


"  Take,  now,  66  lbs.  of  copper  per  mile, 
knd  we  have  : 

It«T  =1.73      XE6=       M- 

IUiO=    .03015X66=1.145. 

OriwO  =    .02301X68  =  1.288. 

"Now  the  oombined  strength  of  the 
two  would  be — 

"And  the  combined  conductivity  would 


,140  +  1.115  = 
"Or,  as  we  now  make  it — 

.146  +  1-388  =  1.434 

"  Tfaoa  we  hare  a  compound  wire  weigh- 
ing lis  lbs.  per  mile,  having  a  conductiv- 
ity of  from  1.291  to  1AM,  according  to 
the  copper  used,  folly  equaX  if  not  eupe- 
rior,  to  that  of  average  No.  8  galvanized 
iron  wire  (L298  to  1.331),  which  com- 
pound wire  will  require  f-{4^=l-58,  or  il 
miiee  to  be  suspended  vertically  to  break 
of  ito  own  weight,  being  more  than  50  per 
cent  stronger  than  iron  wire  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  which  it  has  to  sostain. 
Hence  it  can  probably  be  put  up  with 
fewer  poles  per  mile,  thus  inoieasing  the 
d^ree  of  insolation. 

"  I  will  here  insert  two  tables  : 
T<K.  IL— No.  6.-39 


Ooloaniied  frvn  utirs. 


Po™ 

Sag. 

Ti 

G 

T 

VI 

t 

21 

r 

1 

a 

144.3 

72,2 

1,136 
1.136 
1.138 

928 
B2tJ 

320 
320 
320 

ns 

(177 

Ofi? 

I 

9 
3 

140 
70 
47 

1,331 
1.331 
1.331 

6U 
614 
614 

118 
118 
112 

"  So  that  with  23  posts  per  mile,  in- 
stead of  38,  the  insulation  would  be  33 — 
23-^-23=^IW^=65  per  cent  better,  and 
with  a  sag  of  2  ft.,  the  strain  on  the  wire 
at  the  insulator  would  be  only  about  ^  of 
that  required  to  break  a  short  length  of 
the  wire;  and  with  a  sag  of  only  1  ft.,  the 
strain  Tonld  be  less  than  i  of  its  ultimate 
strength.  The  uniformity  and  homoge- 
neity of  the  eteel  render  it  leas  likely  to 
break  from  flaws  (and  the  short  experi- 
ence which  we  have  had  with  it  showa 
this).  The  saving  of  cost  per  transporta- 
tion is  evident  at  a  glance. 

"  Now  let  us  look  at  a  larger  wire.  Sup- 
pose 187  lbs.  per  mile  of  steel,  and  188  lbs. 
per  mile  of  copper  equal  375  lbs.  per  mile 
(same  weight  as  a  No.  8  galvanized  iron,, 
which  has  a  tensUe  strength  of  1087),  and 
a  conductivity  of  1.331  (at  best  average) : 


Steel 

Cupper 

Snmmnrj 


4-814 


"  Here  we  have  an  increase  over  No.  8 
of  1720  -  1087-^1087=VWr,  or  58  per  cent 
in  tensile  strength,  an  increase  of  1.614  — 
1.331-^1.331=261  per  cent;  or,  in  othtr 
words,  we  cunld  reach  tdiree  and  a  half 
times  as  &tr  with  the  compound  wire  as 
with  the  iron  of  equal  weight  per  mile, 
while  the  insulation  could  be  unproved 
by  the  use  of  fewer  poles  per  mile,  this 
wire  being  nearly  sixty  per  cent  the 
stronger." 


€10 
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7lz67e  shoioing  the  relaUve  voeight,  strengtht  and  conr 
duetivity  of  tke  eompownd  and  other  wires. 

to 

I 

T 

0 

0 

C/c 

Table  No.  1 

375 

1091 

1.831 

1 

Table  No.  2 1 

Steel 

Copper. 

187 
188 

1397 
825 

.490 
4.324 

•  • 

•  • 

3.61 

CompoTind.. 

375 

1722 

4.814 

Table  No.  3  : 

Steel 

Copper 

119 
119 

889 
205 

.311 
2.737 

«  • 
•  • 

Compoand . . 

238 

1094 

3.048 

2.29 

Table  No.  4 : 

Steel 

Copper 

52 
52 

388 
89 

.136 
1.196 

•  • 

•  • 

Compoand . . 

104 

477 

1.332 

1 

Table  No.  5: 

Steel 

Copper 

78 
297 

583 
611 

.204 
6.831 

Compound . . 

375 

1004 

7.035 

528 

Table  No.  6 : 
Steel...*.... 
Copper 

367 
18 

2768 
31 

.935 
.414 

•  • 

•  • 

Compound.. 

375 

2799 

1.349 

1 

Table  No.  7 : 

SteeL 

Copper  

136 
43 

1016 

74 

.356 
.989 

Compoand . . 

179 

1000 

1.345 

1 

Table  No.  8 : 

Steel 

Copj)er 

56 
56 

418 
96 

.147 
1.288 

•  • 

Compoand . . 

112 

514 

1.435 

1.07 

table  No.  8,  compoand  wire,  or  ordinary  eqoiTa- 
lent  of  Na  8  galvanized  iron  wire,  snch  aa  ooato 
ten  to  eleven  cents  per  mile  at  present 


ErphncUion  of  CWumiw.— Ist,  T-y")  weight  per 

mile  ;  2d,  (T)  tensile  strength ;  3d,  (C)  condacti- 

r\-f-}  condactivity   compared  with 

common  No.  8  galvanized  wire. 

Table  No.  1  contains  the  elements  for  the  aver- 
age of  No.  8  galvanized  iron  telegraph  wire;  table 
No.  2,  compoand  wire  of  eqaal  weight;  table  No.  3, 
compound  wire  of  equal  tensile  strength ;  table 
No.  4,  con  pound  wire  of  equal  conductivitv;  table 
No.  5,  compound  wire  of  equal  weight  and  tensile 
strength  ;  cable  No.  6,  compound  wire  of  equal 
weight  and  conductivity;  taole  No.  7,  compound 
wire  of  equal  tensile  strength  and  condactivity  ; 


The  improvement  of  Mr.  Farmer  in  the 
oonstmction  of  telegraph  wire  is  consid- 
ered of  so  much  importance  as  to  warrant 
the  insertion  here  of  a  more  detailed 
specification  of  its  advantages  ;  and  in 
view  of  the  obstacles  encountered  in  the 
construction  of  lines  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, to  which  the  energetic  director  of 
Turkish  telegraph  alludes  in  his  letter  to 
the  United  States  Minister  resident  in 
Ck)nstantinople,  inserted  in  Chapter  YI. 
(obstacles  occasioned  by  the  accumtdation 
of  ice  upon  the  wires  in  certain  localities), 
we  specially  commend  the  fact  that  the 
compound  wire  seems  specially  adapted 
to  obviate  these  difficulties  : 

"  There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  this 
and  other  countries  to  employ  larger  wire 
for  telegraph  purposes,  in  oraer  to  obtain 
a  greater  conducting  capacity. 

'^  Notwithstanding  the  many  disadvan- 
tages attending  the  use  of  large  telegraph 
wire,  No.  4  has  been  adopted  on  ixnpor- 
tant  lines  and  for  long  circuits,  in  Eng- 
land, Eussia,  and  other  countries,  solely 
for  its  superior  conductivity  ;  and  it  is 
well  understood  by  telegraphers  in  gen- 
eral, that  for  the  rapid  and  successful 
operations  of  the  circuits,  much  depends 
upon  this  element.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  wet  weather  and  upon  long  lines. 

'*  Under  certain  conditions  of  the  lines, 
consequent  upon  wet  weather,  superior 
conductivity  will  accomplish  that  which  in- 
creased battery  power  utterly  fails  to  do, 
and  repeaters  at  intermediate  offices,  with 
their  necessary  main  batteries,  accomplish 
but  imperfectly  and  unsatisfactorily,  as  a 
general  rule,  and  in  many  cases  fail  to  do 
altogether. 

"  Fure  copper  wire,  having  a  conducting 
capacity  of  nearly  7  times  that  of  galva- 
nized iron  wire,  has,  of  course,  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  this  respect  for  telegraph  pur- 
poses. Its  use,  however,  has  been  pre- 
vented in  consequence  of  lack  of  sufficient 
strength  to  sustain  itself. 

"  Tjo.  the  American  compound  telegraph 
wire  this  vital  objection  to  the  employ- 
ment of  copper  alone  for  this  purpose  is 
obviated,  and  a  conductivity  and  relative 
strength,  superior  to  that  of  galvanized 
iron,  are  combined  in  a  lighter  wire. 

"  The  composite  parts  of  this  wire  are 
steel  and  copper,  the  steel  forming  the 
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core,  and  serving  mainly  for  strength,  while 
the  copper  serves  more  especially  as  a 
superior  conductor. 

"In  regard  to  relative  strength,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  breaks  in  ordinary 
galvanized  telegraph  wire,  occasioned  by 
accumulations  of  ice  and  snow,  and  from 
other  causes,  occur  at  weak  points,  or  at 
imperfections  which  are  caused  by  flaws 
existing  in  the  iron  before  galvanizing,  as 
well  as  from  the  effects  of  that  process. 

"We  therefore  claim  that  our  com- 
pound wire,  even  with  a  relative  strength 
no  greater,  theoretically,  than  that  of  a 
galvanized  iron  wire,  will  be  much  less 
liable  to  breakage  from  these  causes,  in 
consequence  of  the  uniformity  of  strength 
in  the  steel  core,  while,  in  fact,  the  rela- 
tive strength  itself,  of  the  compound  wire, 
is  very  much  the  better  of  the  two. 

"  Steel  wires,  of  sizes  varying  from  No. 
12  to  No.  16,  stretched  from  pole  to  pole, 
across  streams  from  one-quarter  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  in  the  United 
States,  which  have  withstood  the  accumu- 
lations of  ice  and  sleet  for  years,  are  good 
illustrations  in  this  connection.  One 
special  instance  may  be  cited  of  a  No.  16 
steel  wire,  between  fourteen  hundred  and 
fifteen  hundred  feet  in  length,  which  has 
been  in  operation  across  the  Kennebec 
River,  in  Maine,  for  the  past  eight  years  ; 
and  which,  we  are  informed  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  line,  has  parted 
twice  only  during  that  period — in  each 
case  having  been  untwisted  at  a  joint  by 
the  great  strain  upon  it  caused  by  an  im- 
mense accumulation  of  ice,  the  wire  itself 
remaining  intact. 

"  The  advantages  of  increased  conduc- 
tivity and  strength  having  been  briefly  set 
forth,  there  are  other  practical  advani^es 
to  be  gained  in  the  use  of  the  American 
compound  telegraph  wire,  to  which  we 
would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
contractors  and  telegraph  companies. 

"  Large  wire  is  used  only  because  of  its 
superior  conductivity ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  a  light  wire  is  preferable  in  handling 
and  stringing,  which  can  be  done  with 
less  labor. 

"  Also,  maintaining  a  superior  conduc- 
tivity and  relative  strength,  the  lightness 
of  this  wire  will  admit  of  an  average  of  at 
least  ten  poles  to  the  mile  less  than  would 
be  otherwise  necessary. 

"  This  reduction  in  the  number  of  poles 
per  mile  will  not  only  conduce  to  econo- 


my in  construction,  but  it  will  effect  a  de- 
crease of  twenty-five  per  cent,  or  more  in 
escape  of  the  electric  current. 

"  In  stringing  over  the  tops  of  buildings, 
stretches  may  be  safely  made  double  the 
length  of  those  taken  with  the  ordinary 
telegraph  wire,  and  yet  with  less  strain 
upon  the  insulators. 

"  Another  point  in  its  favor  is  the  im- 
perishable nature  of  copper,  which,  in  this 
wire,  is  the  exposed  metal ;  the  zinc  coat- 
ing of  the  galvanized  iron  being  deterior- 
ated near  the  sea,  and  from  the  effect  of 
gases,  etc.,  from  chimneys,  while  copper' 
will  remain,  under  such  conditions,  unim- 
paired. In  fact,  under  all  circumstances, 
the  durability  of  the  compound  wire  is 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  galvanized 
wire  in  general  use." 

At  the  risk  of  some  repetition  the  fol- 
lowing observations  upon  conductors  and 
insulation  are  extracted  from  a  more  re- 
cent publication  by  the  American  Com- 
pound Telegraph  Wire  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Moses  G.  Farmer  is  the  con- 
sulting electrician. 

"The  method  most  commonly  in  use 
now,  and  always  likely  to  be,  for  the  con- 
struction of  lines  of  telegraph,  is  to  stretch 
a  line  of  wire  in  the  air  from  one  pole  to 
another,  attaching  it  to  the  pole  by  the 
intervention  of  an  insulator,  connecting 
each  end  of  the  circuit  with  the  ground. 
The  reason  we  use  an  insulator  is  that  we 
wish  to  transmit  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  current  to  the  for  end  of  tne  line  be- 
fore it  enters  the  ground. 

"  Now,  as  a  current  of  electricity  divides 
itself  into  as  many  branches  as  there  are 
paths  open  for  it  to  travel  in,  and  since 
the  proportion  of  the  whole  current  flow- 
ing in  any  particular  path  depends  on 
the  conductivity  of  that  particular  path, 
in  comparison  with  the  sum  of  the  con- 
ductivities of  all  the  paths,  we  wish  to  di- 
minish the  number  and  value  of  the  paths 
of  escape  down  the  several  posts  which 
support  the  line. 

"To  maintain  a  current  of  electricity  in 
a  line  of  telegraph,  we  employ  some  form 
of  galvanic  battery.  Those  most  generally 
used  are  the  Grove  nitric  acid  and  the 
Daniels  sulphate  of  copper  battery. 
About  five  of  the  latter  are  equivalent  to 
three  of  the  former  in  ability  to  work  a 
long  line. 

"Since,  however  good  the  insulator 
may  be,  some  small  portion  of  the  current 
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escapes  from  the  line,  o^er  it,  down  the 
post  to  the  ground,  it  is  manifest  that  if 
the  line  be  long,  the  posts  many,  and  the 
insulators  very  poor,  a  small  portion  only 
of  the  entering  current  may  reach  the  fax 
end  of  the  line. 

"The  law  which  governs  this  may  be 
thus  enunciated.  If  the]current  upon  the 
line  near  the  battery  be  called  the  enter- 
ing current,  and  that  upon  the  distant 
end  near  where  it  enters  the  ground  be 
called  the  arriving  current,  then  the  dis- 
tance to  which  any  stated  fraction  of  the 
entering  current  will  reach  is  propor- 
tioned directly  to  the  square  root  of  the 
conductivity  of  the  wires,  to  the  square 
root  of  the  insulating  power  of  the  insu- 
lator, and  inversely  to  the  square  root  of 
the  number  of  poles  per  mile  used.  It  is 
customary,  of  late,  to  compare  the  resist- 
ance of  different  wires  with  one  another, 
by  referring  them  to  the  standard  adopt- 
ed by  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 

"  This  unit  is  sometimes  called  an  ohm, 
or  an  ohmad,  a  name  ffiven  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Or,  S.  Ohm  ,who  so  rally  developed  the 
laws  which  govern  the  distribution  and 
action  of  a  galvanic  current ;  an  unit  a 
million  times  larger  than  this,  and  called 
a  megohm,  is  used  to  compare  the  resis- 
tance of  insulators. 

"  A  round  wire  of  pure  copper  ^  of  an 
in.  in  diameter  and  about  250  ft.  in 
length,  nearly  represents  this  unit  of  re- 
sistance ;  a  nearer  representation  of  it  is 
a  round  wire  1  ft  in  length,  and  -^^(h  in. 
in  diameter,  made  from  an  alloy  com- 
posed of  two  parts  of  silver  and  one  part 
of  platinum. 

Since  a  pure  copper  wire  is  from  6  to  8 
times  as  good  a  conductor  as  an  average 
iron  wire  of  the  same  size,  and  since  tne 
distance  to  which  we  can  work  a  line  of 
telegraph  depends,  among  other  things, 
upon  the  conductivity  of  the  line,  it  is 
plain  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  use 
copper  if  it  answered  as  well  in  other  re- 
spects as  it  does  for  conductivity ;  and 
the  first  lines  in  this  country  were  actual- 
ly constructed  of  copp')r,  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  its  ductility  and  inferior  tena- 
city rendered  it  inapplicable  to  the  pur- 
pose. So  iron  wires  soon  came  to  be 
substituted  for  copper,  and  size  No.  9, 
weighing  about  320  lbs.  per  mile,  was  se- 
lected, as  it  seemed  to  generally  possess 
about  the  same  conductivity  as  did  tiie 


No.  16  copper  wire,  which  had  been 
hitherto  used. 

"  Since  1B47  iron  wire  has  been  almost 
wholly  used  in  this  country,  until  within 
the  past  year,  when  the  American  com- 
pound telegraph  wire  made  its  appear- 
ance. This  wire  is  the  result  of  ahnosi 
numberless  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  utilize  the  well-known  conduct- 
ing power  of  copper  ;  and  it  is  at  last  ac- 
complished by  uniting  copper,  the  best 
conductor,  with  steel,  ttxe  strongest  known 
material;  thus  at  once  securing  light- 
ness and  strength  with  great  conducidv- 
ity  in  the  same  wire,  copper  being  6  or 
8  times  as  good  a  conductor  as  iron,  and 
steel  being  twice  or  thrice  as  strong. 

"The  American  compound  telegraph 
wire  has  a  core  of  carefnlly-seleoted  and 
well-manipulated  steel,  which  core  is  first 
tinned,  and  then  has  drawn  upon  it  a 
strip  or  ribbon  of  the  very  beet  Lake  Su- 
perior copper,  which  is  selected  with  the 
greatest  care. 

''In  the  course  of  its  manu&ictnre  it 
goes  through  a  great  number  and  variety 
of  processes,  such  as  annealing,  temper- 
ing, drawing,  etc.,  and  the  completed 
wire  is  finished  by  passing  it  through  a 
bath  of  melted  tin,  by  w^ch  the  copper 
and  steel  are  welded  into  and  made  one 
complete  whole. 

"  The  smaller  sizes  are  generally  drawn 
into  lengths  of  1,000  to  1,500  ft.,  and  are 
put  up  in  mile  bundles,  8  or  more  pieces 
being  carefully  joined  together  at  the  &c- 
tory. 

"A  wire  of  ordinary  iron,  weighing 
about  320  lbs.  per  mile,  and  known  to 
the  trade  as  No.  9,  will  offer  from  17  to  22 
units  of  resistance  or  ohms  to  the  mile. 
A  compound  wire  composed  half  of  steel 
and  half  of  copper,  offering  the  same 
mileage  resistance,  will  weigh  only  about 
100  lbs.  per  mile ;  an  iron  wire  of  ave- 
rage quaUty,  weighing  875  lbs.  per  mile, 
and  known  as  No.  8,  will  offer  the  same 
mileage  resistance  as  a  compound  wire  of 
less  than  ^  that  weight. 

"  None  is  suffered  to  go  out  from  the 
factory  as  first-class  wire,  in  which  the 
conductivity  of  the  copper  is  less  than  90 
per  cent,  that  of  chemically  pure  copper. 

"  It  is  manifestly  a  great  advantage  to 
use  a  light  wire,  if  it  presents  the  requir- 
ed ability  to  sustain  itself,  since  it  pro- 
duces less  strain  upon  the  insulators, 
which    are  always  brittle,  and  requires 
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posts  of  less  strength  to  snstain  it  The 
cost  of  transportation  is  also  less,  as  also 
is  the  cost  of  handling  in  stringing,  etc. 

"  The  compound  wire  possesses  another 
advantage,  based  on  the  fact  that  steel, 
even  at  a  low  temper,  possesses  a  great 
degree  of  elasticity,  so  much  so  that  it 
can  be  stretched  or  elongated  one  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  its  length 
without  taking  a  permanent  set ;  but  will, 
upon  removal  of  the  strain,  return  to  its 
original  length  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  when 
a  tree  falls  upon  a  line  of  the  compound 
wire  and  does  not  break  it,  when  the  tree 
is  removed  the  wire  returns  nearly  or  quite 
to  its  original  position,  instead  of  remain- 
ing stretched  as  does  an  iron  wire. 

"  From  this  cause  a  line  of  compound 
wire  keeps  up  to  its  original  height,  and 
does  not  sag  more  and  more  year  lifter 
year,  as  an,  iron  wire  does. 

"  In  order  to  show  clearly  the  advan- 
tages which  the  compound  wire  o£fers  in 
the  construction  of  Imes  of  telegraph,  it 
may  be  well  to  compare  the  relative  con- 
ditions as  to  strength  and  ability  to  work 
lines  built  of  iron  wire,  with  equally  effi- 
cient lines  constructed  with  compound 
wire. 

"  A  very  common  mode  of  construction 
has  been  to  use  No.  9  iron  wire,  weighing 
320  lbs.,  and  putting  it  up  on  35  poles  per 
mile,  with  glass  insulators  on  wooden 
pins,  which  insulators,  in  a  long-continued 
rain  storm,  would  not  o£fer  more  than  two 
or  three  megohms  of  resistance.  We  will 
suppose  one  wire  used,  the  posts  to  be  25 
ft  above  ground.  If  the  wire  be  ef  very 
good  qu^ty  it  will  offer  18  ohms  per  mile 
of  resistance,  and  if  it  be  soft  it  will  gene- 
rally break  at  a  strain  of  about  1,000  Iba ; 
but  there  being  always  more  or  less  of 
flaws  in  a  mile  of  the  wire,  if  it  be  put  up 
very  taut  it  will  break  a  few  times  the 
first  year.  We  will  suppose  the  posts  150 
ft  apart,  and  the  sag  of  the  wire  midway 
between  the  posts  to  be  9  in. ;  this  would 
be  called  pulled  up  pretty  straight.  The 
strain  on  the  wire  near  the  insulator 
would  be  250  lbs.,  or  25  per  cent  of  the 
ultimate  strength  of  the  iron ;  and  it 
would  be  more  than  that,  as  the  strength 
of  a  wire  is  that  of  its  weakest  cross-sec- 
tion, and  there  being  occasional  flaws,  250 
lbs.  would  sometimes  be  as  much  as  ^  of 
the  real  stren^h  of  the  wira 

"  With  a  mileage  resistance  of  18  ohms, 
and  with  35  insulators  per  mile»  which 


offers  3  megohms  resistance  each  in  a 
very  rainy  day,  the  fraction  of  the  enter- 
ing current  which  would  reach  the  end  of 
the  line,  250  miles  distant,  would  be  about 
5}  per  cent.  The  apparent  resistance  of 
the  line,  measured  from  one  end,  would 
be  only  about  238  ohms,  instead  of  4,500, 
which  it  would  be  if  the  line  were  insulated 
to  absolute  perfection.  Suppose  now  that 
ordinarily  30  Grove  cups  are  used  at  one 
end  only,  the  total  electro-motive  force  of 
the  30  cups  will  be  about  48  volts,  and  the 
internal  resistance  of  the  30  cups  should 
not  exceed  12  ohms;  then  the  total  resist- 
ance of  the  circuit,  with  all  the  relays  cut 
out,  would  be  238-f  12=250  ohms,  and  the 
strength  of  the  entering  current  would  be 
192,000  of  a  megafarad,  or  192,000  farads. 

"  Tbis  is  from  10  to  15  times  as  much 
strength  of  current  as  is  ordinarily  re- 
quired to  work  a  relay;  and,  indeed,  the 
5^  per  cent  of  it,  or  10,176  farads,  is 
amply  sufficient  to  work  the  relay  at  the 
distimt  end  of  the  line. 

"  We  will  now  suppose  that  we  employ 
a  compound  wire  weighing  200  lbs.  per 
mile,  90  lbs.  of  this  wire  bein^  steel,  and 
110  lbs.  of  it  being  copper — ^its  breaking 
strain  will  be  about  1,040  lbs. ;  i  of  this 
will  be  260  lbs.,  and  if  it  be  put  up  on  19 
posts  per  mile,  with  a  sag  of  16  in.  midway 
between  the  poles,  the  ratio  of  the  span  to 
the  sag  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  former 
case.  The  tension  on  the  wire  will  be  the 
same  fraction  of  its  ultimate  strength,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  iron  wire  on  35  poles 
per  mile  ;  and  from  its  superior  homo- 
geneity it  will  be  less  likely  to  break. 

"  Now,  on  a  line  thus  constructed,  the 
conducting  resistance  being  7.72  ohms  per 
mile,  and  there  being  only  19  insulators 
of  3  megohms  each  per  mile,  we  shall  find 
that  34  per  cent  of  the  entering  current 
arrives  at  the  terminal  station,  250  miles 
distant,  instead  of  5J,  as  with  the  No.  9 
iron  wire;  and  we  sheJl  find  that  12  cups 
of  Grove's  battery  will  cause  as  strong  a 
current  to  arrive  at  the  distant  end  as  did 
the  30  cups  on  the  previous  iron  wira 

"  Some  of  the  best  constructed  lines  in 
the  United  States  use  a  wire  of  extra 
quality,  weighing  380  pounds  per  mile, 
with  as  low  a  mileage  resistance  as  13 
ohms. 

"These  lines  are  built  on  38  to 40  posts 
per  mile,  with  glass  insulators  that  in  a 
nard  rain  do  not  show  more  than  9  meg- 
ohms resistance  eaoh. 
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**  A  line  so  constmcted  would  be  capa- 
ble of  transmitting  90  per  cent  of  the 
entering  current  to  a  terminal  station  70 
miles  distant,  and  10  per  cent  of  the  cur- 
rent to  a  terminal  station  484  miles  dis- 
tant 

*'  But  if  a  compound  wire,  half  of  steel 
and  half  of  copper,  weighing  140  lbs.  per 
mile,  and  having  a  mileage  resistance  of 
12  ohms,  be  put  on  12  posts  instead  of  38, 
with  the  same  kind  of  insulators,  we 
should  find  that  90  per  cent  of  the  enter- 
ing current  could  be  transmitted  over  a 
line  131  miles  long,  and  10  per  cent  over 
a  line  750  miles  in  length. 

"If,  instead  of  the  compound  wire, 
weighing  140  lbs. —only  about  |  the  weight 
per  mile  of  the  iron — we  make  it  weigh 
the  same,  namely  308  lbs.  per  mile,  its 
mileage  resistance  would  be  only  4-,^ 
ohms;  and  if  it  be  put  up,  as  in  the  last 
example,  we  should  find  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  current  woidd  be  received  at  a  ter- 
minal station  213  miles  distant,  and  simi- 
larly 10  per  cent  at  a  station  1,225  miles 
away. 

"  It  is  clear  that  the  principle  involved 
in  the  foregoing  examples,  namely,  trans- 


mitting an  increased  percentage  of  the 
current  by  means  of  superior  conductivity, 
or  insulation,  or  both,  is  applicable  to  the 
double  transmission  and  other  intricate 
systems,  as  well  as  to  the  working  of  long 
circuits,  and  general  operations  m  humid 
weather. 

"  Increased  conductivity  becomes  of  spe- 
cial importance  to  those  systems  which 
strive  for  greatiy  increased  rapidity  of 
transmission,  particularly  on  long  lines, 
as  this  feature  alone  aids  us  to  overcome 
the  retardation  due.  to  lateral  induc- 
tion. 

'*  Its  special  advantages  are  also  mani- 
fest on  lines  which  may  be  liable  to  contact 
with  trees,  as  the  percentage  of  a  current 
which  will  pass  beyond  a  given  local  fault 
will  be  greater  as  the  conductivity  of  the 
wire  is  increased.  In  other  words,  the 
greater  the  conductivity  of  the  wire  the 
less  the  escape  from  it. 

"We  have  thus  endeavored  briefly  to 
set  forth  a  few  of  the  advantages  which 
this  wire  offers  to  enterprising  contractors 
and  companies  which  desire  to  remove 
the  odium  that  has  hitherto  been  the 
standing  reproach  of  American  lines." 


THE  TEMPERATUEE  OF  COAL  MINES. 

From  "  The  Uining  Joomal.*' 


A  paper  by  Mr.  Edward  Hull,  the  well- 
known  geologist,  entitled  "Observations 
on  the  Temperature  of  the  Strata  taken 
during  the  Sinking  of  Eose  Bridge  Col- 
liery, Wigan,"  was  read  at  the  Royal  So- 
ciety last  week.  Mr.  Hull  stated  that,  in 
an  elaborate  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Hopkins, 
entitied  "  Experimental  Besearches  on  the 
Conductive  Powers  of  various  Substances," 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  1857,  an  account  is  given  of  a  series 
of  experiments  made  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  P.  R.  S.,  him- 
seft,  and  Mr.  W.  Fairbaim,  P.  R  S.,  during 
the  sinking  of  the  Astiey  Pit  of  Dukinfield 
Colliery,  in  Cheshire.  At  the  time  this 
paper  was  written  the  depth  attained  was 
only  a  little  more  than  1,400  ft,  and  the 
rate  of  increase  between  the  depths  of  700 
ft.  and  1,330  ft.  was  found  to  be  1  deg. 
Fahr.  for  about  65  ft  These  observations 
were  subsequentiy  continued  until  the  pits 
had  attained  their  full  depth  of  717  yards 
from  the  surface.    The  last  observation 


made  was  in  the  shale  overlying  the  coal 
seam,  known  as  the  Black  Mine,  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  proprietor,  Mr. 
Astiey,  to  reach,  and  the  temperature  was 
found  to  be  75  deg.  Fahr.  Assuming  the 
"stratum  of  constant  temperature,"  or, 
as  it  is  also  called  by  Humboldt,  "  the  in- 
variable stratum,"  to  be  that  which  was 
reached  at  16.5  ft.  with  a  temperature  of 
51  deg.  Fahr.,  the  total  increase  of  tem- 
perature would  amount  te  24  deg.  Fahr., 
giving  as  the  rate  of  increase  1  deg.  Fahr. 
for  every  88,925  ft.  This  is  much  below 
the  average  rate  of  increase.  During  a 
part  of  the  period  above  referred  to  (from 
1854-6),  another  coal  pit  was  being  sunk 
at  Wigan,  which  reached  the  depth  of  600 
yards,  down  to  the  celebrated  CannelMine. 
At  this  pit  similar  observations  on  the 
temperature  of  the  strata  were  made  very 
carefully  by  the  mani^er,  Mr.  Bryham, 
which  were  kindly  communicated  to  my- 
self for  publication,  and  will  be  foimd  m 
my  work  on  the  "Coal  Field  of  Great 
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Britain."  The  ultimate  temperature  at- 
tained in  this  pit  at  the  depth  from  the 
surface  of  600  yards  was  found  to  be  72 
deg.  Fahr.  ;  and  assuming  the  invariable 
stratum  to  be  the  same  as  that  at  Dukin- 
field  Colliery,  the  resulting  rate  of  increase 
would  be  1  deg.  Fahr.  for  every  61.5  ft., 
which  accords  very  closely  with  the  result 
obtained  by  Prof.  Phillips,  F.  R  S.,  at  the 
Monkwearmouth  Colliery. 

Since  the  time  above  referred  to,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Rose  Bridge  Colliery, 
Mr.  J.  Grant  Morris,  determined  to  carry 
down  the  shafts  from  the  Cannel  seam  to 
the  Arley  seam  of  coal,  which  was  known 
to  lie  more  than  200  yards  below  it ;  and 
consequently  in  the  spring  of  1868  pre- 
parations were  commenced  for  carrying 
out  this  project.  In  the  incredibly  short 
time  of  one  year  and  two  months  the  Ar- 
ley coal  was  struck,  and  was  found  to  be 
of  good  thickness  and  quality.  The  total 
depth  reached  was  808  yards,  and  the 
ultimate  temperature  in  the  coal  itself  was 
found  to  be  93i  deg.  Fahr.  The  manager 
of  the  colliery,  Mr.  Bryham,  sensible  of  the 
value  of  observations  on  the  temperature 
of  the  strata  at  such  unusual  depths  (this 
being  probably  the  deepest  colliery  in  the 
world,  certainly  in  Britain),  made  a  series 
of  observations  with  as  much  care  as  the 
circumstances  would  admit,  and  has  in- 
trusted them  to  me  for  publication.  The 
^ode  of  taking  the  observations  was  as 
follows  :  On  a  favorable  stratum,  such  as 
shale,  or  even  coal,  having  been  reached, 
a  hole  was  drilled  with  water  in  the  solid 
strata  to  a  depth  of  1  yard  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit  A  thermometer  was 
then  inserted  for  the  space  of  30  min.,  the 
hole  having  been  sealed  and  made  air- 
tight with  clay.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
half  hour  the  thermometer  was  taken  up 
and  the  reading  noted.  It  might  possibly 
be  objected  that  the  time  allowed  (30 
min.)  was  sufficient  for  the  embedding 
of  the  thermometer,  and  that  the  readings 
are  liable  to  error  from  this  cause.  I  feel 
sure,  however,  that  if  any  error  has  arisen 
it  is  inappreciable,  and  does  not  in  the 
least  invalidate  the  general  result.  In 
fact,  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Brvham  that, 
from  actual  testing  on  several  occasions, 
he  found  less  than  this  time  of  30  min. 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  required. 

While  the  temperatures  of  the  strata 
were  being  measured,  observations  were 
also  carricKi  on  pari  passu  on  those  of  the 


open  pit  during  the  descent.  These  are 
given  in  the  table  annexed.  By  a  com- 
parison of  the  results  in  the  two  columns, 
it  will  be  observed  that  as  the  depth  in- 
creased, the  differences  between  the  cor- 
responding temperatures  in  the  pit  and 
the  strata  tended  to  augment ;  in  other 
words,  the  temperature  of  the  strata  was 
found  to  augment  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  the  open  pit.  The  effects  of  the  high 
temperature  and  pressure  on  the  strata  at 
the  depth  of  2,425  ft  are,  ad  I  am  inform- 
ed by  Mr.  Bryham,  making  themselves 
felt,  and  cause  an  increase  in  the  expense 
both  of  labor  and  timber  for  props.  This 
colliery,  in  fact,  will  be  in  a  position  to 
put  to  the  test  our  views  and  speculations 
on  the  effects  of  high  temperature  and 
pressure  on  mining  operations.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  average  rate  of  increase  of 
heat  as  shown  by  the  experiments  at  Rose 
Bridge  Colliery,  we  may  assume,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  observation,  the  position 
and  temperature  of  the  invariable  stratum 
to  be  50  ft  from  the  surface  and  50  deg. 
Fahr.,  which  is  probably  nearly  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  place.  With  these 
data,  the  increase  is  1  deg.  Fahr.  for  every 
54.57  ft.,  which  approximates  to  that  ob- 
tained by  Prof.  Phillips,  at  Monkwear- 
mouth, of  1  deg.  Fahr.  for  about  every  60 
ft.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  we  adopt  the  measurements 
for  the  invariable  stratum  as  obtained  at 
Dukinfield,  we  find  the  rate  of  increase  to 
be  1  deg.  Fahr.  for  every  47.2  ft  as  against 
1  deg.  Fahr.  for  every  83.2  ft.  in  the  case 
of  Dukinfield  itself. 

So  great  a  discordance  in  the  results  is 
remarkable,  and  is  not,  in  mv  opinion,  at- 
tributable to  inaccuracy  of  observation  in 
making  the  experiments.  On  the  other 
hand,  1  may  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is 
due,  at  least  in  some  measure,  to  dissimi- 
larity in  the  position  and  inclination  of 
the  strata  in  each  case.  These  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  point  out  Rose  Bridge  Colliery 
occupies  a  position  in  the  centre  of  a  gen- 
Uy  sloping  trough,  where  the  beds  are 
nearly  horizontal ;  they  are  terminated 
both  on  the  west  and  east  by  large  parallel 
faults  which  throw  up  the  strata  on  either 
side.  The  colliery  is  placed  in  what  is 
known  as  "the  deep  belt"  Dukinfield 
Colliery,  on  the  other  hand,  is  planted 
upon  strata  which  are  highly  inclined. 
Tne  beds  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal  rise 
and  crop  out  to  the  eastward  at  angles 
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Tarying  from  30  deg.  to  35  deg.  Now,  I 
think  we  may  assume  that  strata  consist- 
ing of  sandstone,  shales,  clays,  and  coal, 
alternating  with  each  other,  are  capable 
of  conducting*  heat  more  rapidly  along  the 
planes  of  bedding  than  across  them,  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rock  having,  as  Mr.  Hop- 
kins' experiments  show,  different  conduct- 
ing powers.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  an  evi- 
dent reason  for  the  dissimilar  results  in 
the  two  cases  before  us.  Assuming  a  con- 
stant supply  of  heat  from  the  interior  of 
the  earth,  it  could  only  escape,  in  the  case 
of  Hose  Bridge,  across  the  planes  of  bed- 
ding, meeting  in  its  progress  upwards  the 


resistance  offered  by  strata  of,  in  each 
case,  varying  conducting  powers.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  case  of  I>ukin£eld,  the 
internal  heat  could  travel  along  the  steeply 
inclined  strata  themselves,  and  ultimately 
escape  along  the  outcrop  of  the  beds.  •  I 
merely  offer  this  as  a  suggestion  explana- 
tory of  the  results  before  us,  and  may  be 
idlowed  to  add  that  the  strata  at  Monk- 
wearmouth  GoUiery,  the  thermometrical 
observations  at  which  correspond  so  close- 
ly with  those  obtained  at  Eose  B^dge,  are 
also  in  a  position  not  much  removed  from 
the  horizontal,  which  is  some  evidence  in 
corroboration  of  the  views  here  offered. 


Thermom^ruxa  Obaervations  at  Bose  Bridge  OcMery. 

Bate. 

DeptJb  io 
yardB. 

smu. 

TempenUore 

taiop«a 

pit. 

TempttratVTO 
^    In  ■olid 
■trata. 

Jn)y,  1854 

161 
188 
650 
600 
630 
665 
673 
700 
736 
748 
762 
774 
782 
801 
608 

Blue  shale •  • . . 

73 
76 
76 
76 
76 
77 
78 
60 
79 
79 
79 

64.6**  F. 

AiuroRt,  1854. 

Warrant  earth 

66 

May.  1868  

Blue  shale • •. 

78 

July,  1858 

Warrant  earth. 

80 

May  18,  1868 

Rayen  coaL •••.••....•.•.... 

83 

July  24. 1868 

Tiinn  and  wool., **,».,.*.,,.. 

85 

April  19.  1869 

Yard  coal  mine. 

86 

Nov.  18,  1868 

Stronff  blue  metal 

87 

Feb.  22,  1869 

Strong  blue  metaL 

m 

March  12.  1869. 

Shale. 

89 

Aprill7,  1869. 

Linn  and  wool,  or  shale 

Strong  shale 

9a5 

May  3.  1869 

91.5 

May  19. 1869 

Blue  metaL 

92 

Jnly  8,  1869 

Strong  blue  shale 

98 

July  16,  1869 

Coal*  (Arley  mine) 

93^ 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  THE  WOLF  EOCK  LIGHT-HOUSE.* 


From  "The  Ballder." 


The  Wolf  Bock  was  stated  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  hard,  dark,  felspathic  porphyry. 
Its  highest  part  was  17  ft.  above  low  water 
of  spring  tides,  which  had  a  rise  of  19  ft. 
The  surface  was  rugged,  rendering  a  land- 
ing upon  it  diffici^t.  The  depth  of  the 
water  close  to  the  rock  was  twenty  fath- 
oms, excepting  on  the  south-east  side, 
where  a  shoal  extended  for  a  considerable 
distance.  In  the  year  1860,  the  late  Mr. 
Walker  was  instructed  to  furnish  a  design 
for,  and  an  approximate  estimate  of,  the 
cost  of  the  work.  These  having  been  ap- 
proved, the  author,  who  was  then  com- 


•  From  a  paper  read  before  tbe  iDAiitution  of  Civil  EDgi- 
neers.  Id  London,  by  Mr.  Jac.  N.  Dooglaaa. 


pleting  the  Smalls  Lighthouse,  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  work  as  resident 
engineer.  The  form  and  dimensions  of 
the  tower  differed  but  little  from  those  of 
the  Bishop,  the  Smalls,  and  the  Hanoi& 
Its  exact  height  was  116  ft  4}  in.,  its  di- 
ameter at  the  base  was  41  ft  8  in.,  and 
near  the  top,  at  the  springing  of  the  curve 
of  the  cavetto  under  the  lantern  gallery, 
the  diameter  was  17  ft  For  a  height  of 
39  ft  4^  in.  from  the  base  the  work-  was 
solid,  with  the  exception  of  a  space  form- 
ing a  tank  for  fresh  water.  At  the  level 
of  tbe  entrance  door  the  walls  were  7  ft  9X 
in.  thick,  whence  they  graduaUy  decreasea 
throughout  the  whole  height  of  the  shaft 
to  ^  ft  3  in.  at  the  thinnest  part  near  thef 
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top.  The  shaft  of  the  tower  was  a  con- 
cave elliptic  frustum,  the  generating  curve 
of  which  had  a  major  axis  of  236  ft.,  and 
a  minor  axis  of  40  ft  It  contained  44,506 
cubic  feet  of  granite,  weighing  about  3,296} 
tons,  and  its  centre  of  gravity  was  36  ft 
2^  in.  above  the  base.  In  consideration 
of  the  exposed  position  of  the  work,  it  was 
determined  to  dovetail  each  face  stone 
vertically  and  horizontally,  in  accordance 
with  the  system  suggested  by  the  author's 
^ther,  and  first  adopted  at  the  Hanois 
Lighthouse.  This  method  consisted  in 
having  a  raised  dovetailed  band,  3  in.  in 
height,  on  the  top  bed  and  one  end  joint 
of  each  stone.  A  corre^)onding  dove- 
tailed recess  was  cut  in  the  bottom  bed 
and  end  joint  of  the  adjoining  stones, 
with  just  sufficient  clearance  for  uxe  raised 
band  to  enter  it  freely  in  setting.  From 
experiments  made  upon  blocks  of  granite 
put  together  in  this  manner  with  Portland 
cement,  it  was  found  that  the  work  was 
so  homogeneous  as  to  be  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible equal  in  strength  to  solid  granite. 
In  addition  to  increased  strength,  this 
system  of  dovetailing  afforded  great  pro- 
tection to  both  the  horizontal  and  the 
vertical  joints,  against  the  wash  of  the  sea 
when  the  work  was  first  set  As  an  addi- 
tional precaution,  each  stone  of  the  first 
twenty  courses  was  also  secured  by  two 
bolts  to  the  course  below.  The  masonry, 
to  the  level  of  high  water  spring  tides, 
was  set  in  fresh  Medina  Boman  cement, 
part  of  which  was  supplied  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Stores  at  Chatham,  and  part  was 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Francis  &  Co., 
from  whom  the  Portland  cement  was  ob- 
tained for  setting  the  work  above  high 
water.  All  the  cement  used  in  the  work 
was  mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of  clean, 
sharp,  granitic  sand,  obtained  from  the 
stamps  refuse  of  the  Balleswidden  Tin 
Mine,  near  Penzance.  This  sand  was  of 
excellent  quaUty  for  such  work,  every 
grain  in  it  being  hard,  angular,  and  rough. 
Salt  water  was  used  for  mixing  aU  itxe 
cement  required  for  the  landing  platform 
and  for  the  solid  portion  of  the  tower; 
above  this,  fresh  water  was  used.  The 
step  ladders  for  ascending  from  floor  to 
floor,  and  the  partitions  between  the  rooms 
and  staircase,  were  of  cast-iron,  and  pre- 
caution had  been  taken  to  limit  the  use  of 
wood  for  the  fittings  as  much  as  possible, 
in  case  of  fire.  The  doors,  windows,  and 
storm  shutters  were  of  gun  metal    The 


windows  of  the  watch  or  service  room, 
immediately  under  the  lantern,  were  spe- 
cially arranged  for  admitting  air  to  the 
lantern  and  for  regulating  the  ventilation 
in  all  ordinary  weather.  The  supply  of 
air  was  admitted  by  a  valve  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  window,  so  as  to  pass  above 
the  head  of  the  light-keeper  on  duty,  and 
upwards  through  an  iron  grating  sur^ 
rounding  the  lantern  floor. 

The  lantern  was  one  of  the  cylindrical 
helically-framed  type,  designed  by  the  au- 
thor, and  adopted  by  the  Trinity  Housa 

The  total  cost  of  the  undertaking,  in- 
cluding the  lantern,  the  illuminating  ap- 
paratus, cost  of  work-yard  at  Penzance, 
vessels,  and  all  incidental  expenses,  might 
be  taken  at  i^2,726. 


BESSEMER  Steel  makino  in  Fbanoe.— • 
The  total  production  of  Bessemec 
steel  rails  in  France  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1869  amounted  to  19,755  tons,  against 
10,562  tons  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1867  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  French 
production  of  this  description  of  rails  will 
show  a  still  further  advance  in  the  second 
half  of  1869,  as  large  orders  have  been 
given  out  during  the  last  2  or  3  months  hj 
the  great  French  railway  companies. 
Among  the  more  recent  orders  of  steel 
rails  we  may  mention  one  for  2,000  tons, 
given  by  the  Orleans  Railway  Company 
to  the  Creusot  works  at  JSll  7s.  2d.  per 
ton,  and  another  for  3,000  tons,  given  by 
the  Western  of  France  Railway  Company 
to  the  Terrenoire  works,  at  jSll  10s.  3a. 
per  ton. 

A  T  the  Liverpool  Assizes  on  Saturday, 
ix  a  piano  dealer  and  tuner  of  pianos, 
said  to  be  earziing  i^OO  per  annum,  claim- 
ed damages  for  such  injuries  received  in 
an  excursion  train  on  the  London  and 
North-Westem  Bailwi^  as  incapacitated 
him  for  the  pursuit  of  his  calling.  Mr. 
Justice  Brett,  in  addressing  the  jury,  said 
that  if  sufferers  from  railway  accidents 
got  annuities  equal  to  their  prospective 
earnings,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
companies  to  carry  on  their  businesa 
Both  parties,  he  held,  should  share  the 
consequences  of  an  ordinary  liability  to 
accident,  and  bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  railway  companies 
were  compelled  to  carry  passengers,  the 
jury  should  assess  damages  accordingly* 
The  award  of  the  jury  was  iS600. 
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THE  PURITT  OP  CROTON  WATER 


Tnm  '<  TiM  CUMoiiGal  Kewi/* 


The  water  supplied  to  the  citizens  of 
New  York,  at  the  liberal  rate  of  65  gallons 
to  each  person  daily,  is  collected  by  the 
Tarious  branches  of  me  Croton  river  from 
an  area  of  338  square  miles  in  Westches- 
ter, Putnam,  and  Dutchess  counties.  The 
character  of  this  water-shed  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  purity  of  the  water.  The 
surface  of  silicious  gravel  rests  on  hard 
Laurentian  gneiss,  and  is  open  pasture  or 
woodland,  with  few  swamps.  No  factor- 
ies line  the  streams,  which  are  liable  to 
contaminate  the  water  with  refuse  chemi- 
cals, and  no  towns  or  large  villages  exist 
anywhere  in  the  district  to  pollute  the 
waters  with  sewage.  A  recent  survey  of 
the  water-shed  has  indicated  fifteen  points 
at  which  dams  can  be  erected  for  the  crea- 
tion of  large  storage  reservoirs,  whose 
joint  capacity  would  be  67,000,000,000 
gallons,  or  a  supply,  at  the  present  rate  of 
consimiption,  for  1,000  days.  One  of  these 
dams,  650  feet  long,  is  now  in  process  of 
construction  at  Boyd's  Comer,  in  Putnam 
cormijf  23  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
a(|ueauci  When  this  dam  is  completed,  it 
will  flood  an  area  of  303  acres,  and  the 
reservoir  thus  produced  will  contain 
8,869,206,857  gallons,  or  a  supply  for  50 
to  65  days  of  mrouth. 

An  analysis  of  the  Croton  water  recently 
made  in  the  editor's  laboratory  gave  the 
following  results  for  one  U.  S.  gallon  of 
231  cubic  inches : 

oiucra. 

Boda 0.326 

FotaasA 0.097 

Lime 0.988 

Magnesia 0.524 

Chlorine  0.243 

Rnlpkario  add 0.322 

Silica.   a  621 

AlomlDa  and  oxide  of  iron a  trace 

Oarbonic  acid  (calculated) 2.604 

Water  in  bicarbonates  (calculated). .  .a 632 
Organic  and  volatile  matter 0. 670 

ToUl 6.M7 

Less  oxygen  equivaleni  to  chlorine . .  0.064 

6.873  grs. 

These  acids  and  bases  are  probably 
combined  in  the  water  as  follows  : 

oiunva. 

Ohioride  of  sodiom 0.402 

Bnlphate  of  potassa 0.179 

Sulphate  of  soda 0.260 


Sulphate  of  Ihne ai58 

BIcarboDale  <xf  bme  2.670 

Biearfoonala  of  magnesia. 1.913 

Siaca. 0.621 

Ahmiiiia  and  oxide  of  iron a  trace 

Oiganie  matter , 0l670 


Total 6.873 

On  evaporating  a  gallon  of  this  water  a 
residue  of  only  4.78  grains  is  obtained,  the 
bicarbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  being 
left  as  simple  carbonatea 

The  foUowing  tabular  statement  shows 
how  favorably  the  Croton  compares  with 
the  waters  supplied  to  other  cities  : 

PUBITT  OF  CITY  WATERS. 

Impurities  contained  in^^^^  wine  gallon  of 
231  cubic  inches  J/fyressed  in  grains. 


New  York.. 
i<      « 

Brooklyn . . . 
Jersey  City. 

TrentoQ 

PblUulelpbia 

Boston. 

Albany 

Troy 

Schenectady 

Cllca 

Syracnse.. . . 
Rochester-.. 
Clereland... 
Chicaga . . . . 

Dublin 

Ltmdon 


V^. 


Source. 


it 


Parts 

Amsterdam, 


<< 


Croton.  18M 

WeU,  8th  At 

Bidgewood,  1809.... 

Passaic  RiTer 

Delaware  River 

SchuylklU  Rlrer 

CochlttiateLAke.... 

Hydrant 

Hydrant 

Well,  Bute  St 

Hydrant 

New  Reservoir 

Genesee   River 

Lake  Erie 

Lake  Michigan 

Loogh  Vartry 

Thames  River 

Well,  Leadenhall  St. 

River  Seine 

River  Vecht  

Well 


c 

t 

o 

.?  •- 

o 

>5 

a 

S£ 

i 

cs 

« 

&« 

& 

o 

4.11 

0.67 

88.06 

4.60 

8.37 

0.60 

4.68 

2.80 

2.08 

0.66 

2.30 

1.20 

2.40 

0.71 

8.47 

2.31 

6  00 

1  34 

48.88 

2.33 

6.60 

0.06 

12.13 

1  80 

12  02 

1.23 

4.74 

1.63 

5.82 

1.08 

1.77 

l.U 

16.66 

0.83 

00.88 

0.60 

7.83 

1.00 

14.46 

2.13 

64.66 

4.88 

£ 


^ 


4.78 

48.64 

3.02 

7.44 

3.48 

3.60 

8.11 

10.78 

7.43 

40.21 

640 

13.93 

13.25 

6.27 

6.tf8 

8.11 

1638 

0.07 

8.88 

10w58 

68.08 


THE  new  field  gun  for  India  is  to  be  a 
muzzle  -  loading  9  -  pounder  bronze 
rifled  gun,  weighing  8  cwi,  and  OoL  Max- 
well, Eoval  Artillery,  who  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject  on  the  14th  ult«,  stated  that 
the  9th  Brigade  is  about  to  be  armed 
with  the  new  weapon.  The  gun  will  be 
fitted  with  Sir  J.  Whitworth's  elevating 
screw,  and,  with  the  carriage  and  the 
usual  spare  gear,  etc.,  will  weigh  about 
32  cwt. 
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PRACTICE  WITH  THE  TRANSIT. 


Bt  W.  G.  MARCr. 


The  common  series  for  sine  and  tangent 
are  : 


ton.  X 
or,  for  small  arcs  : 


X*      2x* 

*  +  T  +  lk+«'*^ 


Bine  x  =  X—  T  nearly ; 

D 


and 


tan.  X  =  X  + 


$» 


Hence  the  diffarences,  respectively,  be- 
tween the  sine  and  arc,  and  between  the 
tangent  and  arc,  are  ^th  of  the  cube  of 
the  arc  and  Jd  of  the  cube  of  the  arc. 
nearly. 

The  higher  terms  of  the  series  show 
that  this  applies  more  accurately  to  the 
sine  than  the  tangent.  The  differences 
for  10  deg.  are,  respectively,  .00088  and 
.00180.  The  differences  for  20  deg.,  divided 
by  8,  give  .00088  and  .00186. 

In  one  degree  curves,  in  which  radius  = 
5730  feet,  the  formula 


will  express  the  difference  between  the 
arc  and  chord  of  40  deg.  within  0.1 ; 
and 


.01047  X(^^)* 


.0,01  X  (^^y 


will  give  the  difference  between  the  arc 
and  tangent  for  36  deg.  within  the  same 
limits  of  error. 

This  is  more  accurate  than  ordinary 
chaining.  These  differences  for  equid. 
angles  in  other  curves  being  inversely  as 
the  "  degree  of  curve,"  we  may,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  determine  the  commencing 
and  terminating  points  of  a  curve  (marked 
P  G  and  P  /  in  the  diagrams),  indepen- 
dent of  the  field-book,  and  often  more 
expeditiously  than  by  use  of  the  regular 
tables. 

The  difference  between  ^c  and  sine  10 
deg.  being  .00088,  it  follows  that  when 
sine  10  deg.  is  one  of  two  factors,  and  the 
other  not  over  100,  the  product  will  be 
true  to  0.1  if  we  use  the  arc;  and  for 
angles  less  than  5  deg.  the  product  will 
be  true  to  the  same  limit  when  the  other 
factor  is  not  over  800. 


This  consideration  will  so  simplify  as  to 
make  practicable  several  devices  K>r  ex- 
pediting operations  where  trees,  creeks, 
or  other  similar  obstacles  obstruct  the 
progress  of  the  survey. 

As  an  example  of  this  application  of  the 
formula,  suppose  an  offset  to  be  made  from 
a  tangent  without  making  the  isosceles 
triangle.     ( See  Fig. ) 

Having  made  the  usual  offiset  to  (7,  it  is 


impossible  to  make  B^  it  being  inacces- 
sible or  surrounded  by  obstacles.  Select 
C  B\  so  that 

can  be  readily  expressed.    The  deflection 
D-^X  determines  B',  which  can  generally 
be  made  in  time  for  the  flag-pole  at  that 
station. 
In  passing  small  obstacles,  D  and  %  <^t^ 
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be  made  to  small  as  to  neglect  the  differ- 
ence between  AGB'  and  A  B';  or  D  may 
be  a  multiple  of  1  deg.,  the  difference  for 
eyery  100  feet  being  as  the  square  of  f , 
i,  1,  etc.,  divided  by  200 — these  numbers 


corresponding  to  the  offiiets  of  1  deg.,  2 
deg.,  4  deg.,  etc.,  for  every  100  feet. 

To  lay  out  a  curve  when  the  first  tan- 
gent-point, P  (7,  is  inaccessible  or  sur- 
rounded by  obstacles : 


Setting  the  transit  upon  the  tangent  at 
A,  select  CB,bo  that 


x  = 


AB 


can  be  easily  expressed,  the  triangle  being 


isosceles  if  convenient.  If  necessary  mora 
than  one  point  may  be  determined  from 
A,  and,  conversely,  points  of  the  tangent 
may  be  determined  from  B, 

If  the  obstructions  are  too  large,  pro- 
duce the  tangent  to  A',  making  A'  (7= 


A'  J9';  D'  corresponding  to  the  centre 
angle  G  0  B\  Should  B'  be  inaccessible, 
proceed  as  originally  from  A» 


Small  objects  may  be  passed  on  a  cnrre) 
either  by  removing  two  -equal  tangenti^ 
AC,  CB,ot  a  chorf,  A  B\ 
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If  obstacles  occur  at  B\  not  seen  at  A^ 
select  B'  B'\  so  that 


x  = 


(/^// 


can  readily  be  expressed  in  degrees  and 
minutes,    D  is  the  deflection  £rom  A  to 


J5". 


..--"' 


^<^^\ 


IJf^  1%^*^' 


To  lay  out  a  compound  curve  without 
setting  transit  Bi  P  C: 

The  instrument  being  at  Aj  make  the 
deflection  to  (7;  then  select  C  B^  so  that 

CBXI> 

'  AB 


can  be  readily  found.    D  is  the  deflection 
from  ^  to  ^. 

If  (7  is  inaccessible  to  the  chain,  meas- 
urements may  be  taken  on  the  curve. 
This  method  applies  also  to  reversed 
curves. 


To  offset  from  a  curve  whose  origin  is  |  the  isosceles  triangle  A  B  A',    The  angle 


(7  to  a  curve  of  same  radius  whose  origin 
is  C"; 

From  (A)  any  point  of  the  given  curve 
run  A  B  parallel  and  equal  to  OC.  If  B 
is  accessible  to  the  chain  only,  construct 


D'  in  the  diagram  is  the  deflection7rom 
C  to  A'. 

If  i^  is  not  accessible,  describe  the  isos- 
celes triangle  AB'  A', 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  point  A  on 
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the  first  curve  corresponds  to  jB  on  the 
second. 

Nothing  is  limited  in  this  problem  but 
the  length  of  the  chord  A^  B, 


^...r-^:^:^ 


./ 


/ 


To  change  P I  to  P'  I',  not  setting  np 
at  P'  /',  when  it  is  inaccessible  to  the  in- 
strument or  chain,  or  there  are  obstruc- 
tions to  producing  the  tangent : 


\ 


t 


The  instrument  remaining  at  PI,  we 
form  an  isosceles  triangle ;  the  distance 
P  lio  P'  r  beinff  one  side,  the  other  de- 
termines B  on  tne  tangent  to  P'  I'.  De- 
flection to  jB  is  twice  the  deflection  to 
P'  r  in  returning  on  the  curve  ;  but  one- 
half  in  advancing.  P  /  is  the  vertex  of 
the  isosceles  triangle  in  the  former  case  ; 
P'  /'  in  the  latter. 

If  not  convenient,  the  triangle  may  be 
scalene. 

In  these  operations  the  angle  and  course 
is  rigidly  preserved.  It  is  evident  that  in 
running  trial  lines,  a  wide  departure  from 
the  limit  (10  deg.  X  100)  would  be  both 
economical  in  time  and  satisfactory  in 
results. 


To  terminate  a  ctirve  that  shall  pass  its 
tangent  near  a  distant  point  B\  B  B'  or 
C  B'  being  estimated  by  the  eye  : 

Denote  by  n  the  niunber  of  stations  to 
make  the  tangent  C  C  parallel  io  A  B, 
n  equalling  2  D  divided  by  the  degree  of 
curvature. 

Let  y  equal  the  number  of  extra  stations 
to  C",  G  B*  OT  B  B'  being  expressed  in 
chains  of  100  feet 

We  have  B  C=  n»  X  s  X  deg.  of  curve, 
nearly,  =;t  X  ^  ^' X  i  =  V  X  deg.  of 
curve  X  ^  '^'  X  i>  nearly.     Hence 


n' 


Two  approximations  will  often  make  a 


closing  line.    The  above  value  of  t/  will 
be  found  to  be  convenient. 


It  is  required  to  make  the  point  P  witb 
a  maximum  deflection,  2  2>,  to  avoid  i^» 
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passing  with  a  given  curve  from  the  tan- 
gent A  G  B,  F  C  IB  the  chord  of  the 
curve,  and  C  B  =  B  P  the  tangents.  If 
it  is  possible  to  make  2  D  without  a  con- 
tinuous curve  from  P  to  C,  we  may  run 
from  P  B,  commencing  at  P,  and  come 
inside  A  C  B,  proving  a  greater  deflection 
than  2  D  possible  wiUi  a  continuous  curve. 

Hence  a  continuous  curve  C  P  makes 
2  jD  a  maximum. 

Let  PC=c,  PB'  =  d,  P  B  or  BC= 
p,  and  radius  of  the  curve  =  B. 


We  have  p  sine  2  D  =  -R  tan.  D  sine 
2D  =  d;  hence 


2R 


sine  D 


therefore 
and 


-^  dne  D  cos.  D  s=  d; 
2R' 


COS. 

sine  J)  = 


iJ  = 


2d"' 


which  determines  B  for  any  chord. 
CB'  can  be  found  from  I)  and  B. 


THE  HUDSON  BIVEB  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 


lYom  "  Tba  Iron  Age,** 


One  of  the  most  important  engineering 
enterprises  projected  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  is  the  proposed  suspension 
bridge  over  the  Hudson  River,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  authorized  by  the 
recent  act  of  the  Legislature  incorporating 
the  Hudson  and  Highland  Suspension 
Bridge  Company.  This  structure  will  ex- 
tend across  the  Hudson  Biver  from  Fort 
Clinton,  on  the  west  side,  to  Anthony's 
Nose,  on  the  east,  with  one  clear  span  of 
1,600  feet,  at  an  elevation  of  155  feet 
above  high-water  mark.  The  plans  of  the 
company's  engineers  are  not  yet  fully  ma- 
tured, but  enough  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  work  are  already  known  to  give  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  proposed  work.  The  total  length 
of  the  bridge,  including  approaches,  will 
be  about  2,500  feet  The  entire  structure 
will  be  composed  of  steel  combination 
truss  and  cable  work,  of  great  strength 
and  graceful  appearance.  There  will  be 
four  systems  of  twenty  cables  deeply  rooted 
in  the  rock  and  abutments  of  the  towers 
on  either  side  of  the  river.  Each  cable 
will  be  about  14  in.  in  diameter,  interlaced 
and  secured  by  innumerable  smaller 
cables,  and  will  contain  altogether  371,- 
165,750  ft,  or  70,302  miles  of  steel  wire. 
The  estimated  weight  of  the  iron  and 
steel  in  the  bridge  will  be  about  17,000 
tons,  and  the  total  suspended  weight 
9,651  tons.  For  the  towers  and  ap- 
proaches, 59,084  sq.  yds.  of  solid  masonry 
will  be  required.  It  is  believed  that  the 
bridge,  when  completed,  will  be  able  to 
sustain  the  aggregate  weight  of  sixty  lo- 
comotives, or  more  than  six  times  the 
weight  that  can  ever  be  crowded  upon  it 


at  one  time.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
work  has  not  yet  been  announced,  but  if 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  engineers  is  fully 
earned  out  by  the  company,  it  will  be  one 
ot  the  most  remarkable  and  costly  struc- 
tures of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

As  a  new  link  in  the  chain  of  railroad 
communication  between  the  West  and  the 
seaboard,  the  importance  of  this  work  is 
at  once  apparent  It  is  said  that  negotia- 
tions are  now  progressing  towards  the 
consolidation  of  several  important  roads 
in  this  enterprise,  among  which  are  the 
Hudson  Biver,  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie,  the  New  York,  Oswego  and  Midland, 
the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna,  the  Har- 
lem, the  Danbury  and  Norwalk,  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Spring- 
field, Connecticut  VaUey  and  others,  widi 
their  branches  and  tributaries.  Ainong 
other  benefits,  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
transportation  on  millions  of  tons  of  coal 
annually,  from  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
fields  to  all  points  east  of  the  Hudson 
Biver,  and  on  other  freights  will  be  saved 
the  expense  of  transportation  over  the 
ferries  at  this  point,  which,  including  the 
cost  of  handlmg  and  transhipment,  is 
about  as  great  as  the  cost  of  moving  it  by 
rail  from  Philadelphia  to  Jersey  City,  or 
from  this  city  to  New  Haven.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  structure  will  concentrate 
the  converging  lines  of  railroad  at  a  con- 
venient point  on  the  upper  part  of  tL 
island  suitable  for  the  location  of  a  gen- 
eral freight  depot,  and  will  enable  the 
principal  roads  of  the  Eastern  States  to 
make  through  connections  with  the  West, 
without  depending  on  the  ferries,  which 
are  both  inconvenient  and  costly.    Steps 
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should  be  taken  at  once  to  supplement 
this  important  movement  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  system  of  tunnel  railroads 
through  the  city,  for  the  distribution,  at 
convenient  points  along  our  river  fronts, 
of  the  freight  and  merchandise  brought 
here  for  transhipment.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant and  needed  improvement,  and  its 
completion  would  contribute  largely  to 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  New  York. 
It  is  announced  that  work  on  the  bridge 
will  be  begun  during  the  coming  summer 


months,  and  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  insure  its  completion  before  the  dose 
of  another  year.  This  gives  the  question 
of  tunnel  railroads  a  present  importance, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tiiat^  before  many 
months,  our  enterprising  and  publion 
spirited  capitalists  will  have  undertaken 
the  work  of  providing  better  and  cheaper 
&€ilities  for  the  distribution  of  freight 
&nd  merchandise  throughout  the  city 
than  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  business 
communiiy. 


PERKINS'S  COMPOUND  MABINB  ENGINE. 


From  the  columns  of  late  English  pa- 
pers we  extract  the  following  account  of 
a  trial  trip  of  the  Filga,  a  screw  tug  fitted 
with  compound  engines.  "  The  Engineer" 
says  : 

"  Two  generations  have  all  but  passed 
away  since  Jacob  Perkins  preached  the 
gospel  of  high-pressure  steam — high-pres- 
sure above  and  beyond  any  high-pressure 
with  which  modem  engineers  have  to  do. 
We  think  it  something  to  boast  of,  that 
the  engines  of  the  North  London  Railway 
use  steam  of  160  lbs.  pressure  ;  but  Jacob 
Perkins  proposed  to  use  steam  of  1,000 
lbs.,  and  actually  did  use  it  under  certain 
circumstances.  The  great  body  of  mechan- 
ical engineers  labor  xmder  the  impression 
that  Jacob  Perkins's  ideas  died  with  him. 
No  notion  could  be  more  erroneous.  His 
ideas  hve  with  his  grandson,  and  we  saw 
them  in  practical  application  on  Wednes- 
day last,  on  board  the  steam>^tug  Filga, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Henwood.  On  board 
this  boat,  we  confess  that  we  stood  for  the 
first  time  over  a  marine  boiler  carrying 
200  lbs.  of  steam.  Time  and  space  alike 
forbid  us  to  enter  into  details.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  the  boiler  consists  of  a 
great  number  of  wrought-iron  tubes, 
about  3  in.  diameter  outside,  and  varying 
in  length  from  12  ft.  to  10  ft.,  within 
which  the  water  is  contained  and  round 
which  the  heat  plays.  The  engines  of  the 
Filga  are  illustrated,  as  far  as  general  ar- 
rangement is  concerned,  in  the  annexed 
engraving.  They  consist  of  four  cylinders, 
arranged  steam-hammer  fashion.  The 
two  upper  cylinders  are  high-pressure  15 
in.  in  diameter.  The  low-pressure  cylin- 
ders are  immediately  beneath  them.  They 
are  32  in.  diameter,  the  stroke  of  both 


beiuff  only  1  ft.  The  valves  are  all  of 
the  double-beat  Cornish  type,  raised  from 
their  seats  by  spindles  driven  by  eccen- 
trics, but  dropped  by  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  acting  on  the  plus  area  of  one  valve. 
The  surface  condensers  are  of  a  pecuhar 
construction,  of  which  we  shall  have  more 
to  say.  The  circulating  water  is  driven 
through  it  by  a  pump  worked  by  an  eccen- 
tric on  the  screw  shaft 

"  The  Filga  is  of  the  ordinary  Thames 
screw-tuff  type,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  engines 
of  any  omer  form  of  SO-horse  power  nomi- 
nal could  have  been  got  into  her.  She 
is  70  ft  long,  14  ft  beam,  and  draws  10  ft 
She  has  a  i£ree-bladed  common  propeller 
9  ft.  6  in.  diameter,  and  12  ft.  6  in.  pitch. 
The  boiler  has  not  less  tiian  2,200  square 
feet  of  heating  surface,  the  grate  surface 
being  but  30  ft.  The  estimated  consump- 
tion is  a  little  under  2  lbs.  of  coal  per 
horse  per  hour,  but  the  actual  consump- 
tion appears  to  be  much  lesa  On  this 
point  we  shall  have  something  more  to 
say. 

"  The  engine  illustrated  in  the  annexed 
engraving  is  almost  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Filga,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  cold  water  circulating  pump  is 
arranged  vertically  outside  the  engine 
frame  instead  of  horizontally,  as  shown  at 
the  left  of  the  cut. 

"  The  Filga  left  Blackwall  on  Wednes- 
day for  a  run  dovni  the  river.  The  trip 
was  in  no  sense  a  trial  trip.  It  was  simply 
intended  to  prove  to  a  select  body  of  en- 
gineers that  it  was  possible  to  work  180 
lbs.  steam  at  sea  ;  and  so  far  it  was  com- 
pletely successful  Steam  was  easily 
maintained  throughout  the  trip  at  150  lbs. 
to  190  lbs.    How  such  pressures  are  dealt 
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do 


with  we  most  csplain  nt  unother  time. 
No  truce  of  steam  mub  to  be  seen  about 
eagioo  or  boiler,  because  the  joints  ore 
abBoiutely  stcum-tight. 

"The  ti<Ie  was  strong  against  the  little 
vessel  on  her  ran  down,  jot,  on  the  meas- 
ured utile  iu  the  Lower  Hope,  she  attained 
a  speed  of  8.33  knots,  with  nearly  1 J  knots 
of  tide  against  her.  This  was  not  a  trial 
nm,  and  no  special  precautious  were  taken 


to  secure  a  good  result ;  but  tliiire  is  no 
doubt  that  me  result  was  yerj  BOtd  in- 
deed, considering  the  size  of  the  boat. 
The  general  particulars  of  the  run  may  be 
thus  sommed  up  :  The  Filga  left  Bluck- 
wfiU  at  12.30,  passed  North  W.iolwicb 
Railway  pier  at  12.55,  Bud  Kritb  at  1.17 
P.M.  Gravesend  was  reacln^d  at  2.4H, 
Thames  Haven  at  3.38,  and  the  run  hack 
was  made  at  such  a  pace  that  Blackwiill 


GAO.  Throaghout,  the 
working  of  the  engines  was  most  satisfac- 
tory. They  are  of  enormous  strength, 
and  deserve,  from  their  peculiarities,  a 
aeparata  article  to  themselves  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  boilers.  We 
shall  return,  in  an  early  impression,  to 
the  consideration  of  the  work  now  being 
done  by  Messrs.  Perkinsi." 
Tou  U.-SO.  B.-M 


The  account  given  by  "Enfpnoeriug"of 
o  same  engines  and  their  pertormaneu 
is  as  follows: 

"  On  Wednesday  last  a  very  successful 
run  was  made  with  the  screw  steam  tug 
Filga,  which  has  just  been  fitted  viih  one 
of  Slessrs.  A.  M.  Perkins  and  Sons'  morino 
engines,  with  safety  boiler  and  surface 
condenser.      These  engines  are   on  the 
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compound  principle,  steam-jacketed,  and 
are  of  a  peculiar  yet  s^imple  construction, 
and  occupy  an  exceedingly  small  space  in 
proportion  to  the  power  they  develop. 
The  engines  of  the  Filga  are  fitted  with 
overhead  single-acting  cylinders,  two 
being  32  in.  in  diameter,  over  each  of 
which  is  another  cylinder  of  15  in.  diam- 
eter. In  these  cylinders  work  double 
pistons  having  a  12-in.  stroke,  the  same 
rod  carrying  both  pistons.  The  steam  is 
admitted  over  the  upper  and  smaller  pis- 
ton, which  performs  the  down-stroke,  the 
steam  passing  thence  to  the  underside  of 
the  lower  piston,  which  makes  the  up- 
stroke. Surface  condensers  of  special 
construction  are  used,  by  which  means  all 
the  steam  from  the  engine  is  condensed 
at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  water 
returned  to-the  boiler  at  a  temperature  of 
212  deg.,  which  practically  means  a  gain 
of  about  -f  in  the  fuel.  Besides  this,  there 
are  several  other  advantages  attending 
this  circulation  of  the  water  and  its  re 
use  in  a  distilled  form.  It  is  valuable  in 
preventing  deposits  in  the  boiler,  so  that 
a  fruitful  source  of  explosion  is  absent, 
and  a  further  economy  of  fuel  is  attained. 
The  use  of  pure  water  also  effects  a  saving 
in  the  wear  and  tear  of  pistons  and  valves, 
whilst  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  of 
water  required  for  Messrs.  Perkins's  con- 
densers is  less  than  that  required  for  an 
ordinary  high-pressure  engine.  These 
engines  use  steam  at  a  pressure  of  240  lbs. 
on  the  square  inch,  although  we  under- 
stand that  pressures  greatly  in  excess  of 
this  are  used  in  the  land  engines  at  Messra 
Perkins's  works  in  Seaford  street,  Regent 
square.  The  boilers  consist  of  a  number 
of  wrought-iron  tubes,  4  in  thick,  and  3 
in.  in  diameter.  These  are  disposed  in 
horizontal  layers,  and  are  connected  by 
small  vertical  tubes,  the  flame  passing^  be- 
tween all  the  tubes.  The  boiler  of  the 
Filga  is  composed  of  thirty  sections  of 
eight  rows,  seven  of  which  are  above,  and 
one  below,  the  furnace  bars.  The  tubes 
are  proved  at  a  pressure  of  2,500  lbs.  per 
square  inch  before  use,  and  their  construc- 
tion being  that  of  the  separating  principle, 
there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  explosion.  The  safety-valve  is  loaded 
to  400  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  bursting 
pressure  being  about  20,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  As  already  observed,  these  boilers 
depend  greatly  for  their  efficiency  upon 
the  purity  of  the  water  with  which  they 


are  f^d.  The  engines  are  therefore  fitted 
with  condensers,  and  the  boilers  with  an 
automatic  still  for  that  purpose.  This 
still  is  worked  by  means  of  a  small  pipe 
coiled  in  the  still  ;  when  once  the  boiler 
has  been  filled,  the  still  is  only  required 
to  supply  the  waste. 

"  These  engines,  as  a  rule,  are  stated  to 
consume  under  1^  lb.  of  coal  per  horse 
power  ;  the  returns  of  the  consumption  of 
coal  on  board  the  Filga  are  not  to  hand 
as  we  write,  and  we  therefore  defer  a 
complete  notice  of  the  results  of  working 
until  next  week.  The  engines  of  the  Filga 
are  of  SO-horse  power,  but  will  indicate 
240-hor8e  power.  On  the  occasion  of  her 
recent  trial  trip,  steam  was  kept  at  180  lbs. 
pressure  at  the  boiler,  and  72  revolutions 
per  minute  of  the  screw  shaft  were  steadily 
maintained  almost  from  the  time  of  start- 
ing to  the  time  of  return.  Once  or  twice 
the  revolutions  reached  76,  and  once  or 
twice  they  fell  to  70,  but  the  result  of  a 
number  of  intermittent  observations  gave 
72  revolutions  as  the  general  rule.  A  fair 
average  speed  of  8.3  knots  per  hour  was 
attained  running  down  against  tide.  The 
Filga  left  Blackwall  at  12.30,  passed  the 
Qreat  Eastern  Railway  pier  at  North 
Woolwich  at  12.55,  reached  the  Orossness 
pumping  station  at  1  20,  Erith  pier  at 
1.45,  Tilbury  Fort  at  2.46,  and  Thames 
Haven  at  3.38,  making  a  total  run  of  3 
hours  and  "8  minutes.  The  vessel's  head 
was  then  put  round,  and  a  rapid  run  was 
made  up  the  river  to  the  starting-point 
The  engines  worked  most  satisfactorily, 
the  general  result  being  that  they  in£- 
cated  nearly  the  same  as  double-acting 
engines  with  41  in.  cylinders  and  36  in. 
stroke." 

IT  was  announced  from  Marseilles  on  the 
13th  ult  that  the  Europe  steamer, 
3,500  tons,  400-horse  power,  had  arrived 
there  from  Bombay  on  the  12th  ult.,  with 
37  passengers.  She  left  Marseilles  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  and  has,  therefore,  accom- 
pHshed  the  two  passages,  via  the  Suez 
Canal,  including  discharging  and  reload- 
ing, in  70  days. 


AK  improved  form  of  electro-magnetic 
engine  is  announced  in  this  city.  We 
prefer  not  to  endorse,  just  now,  the  bril- 
liant promises  of  the  inventor  and  own- 
ers. 
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THE  USE  OF  LEAD  PAINT. 


From  <*The  Building  News.** 


The  methods  of  manufacturing  and  pre- 
paring white  lead  for  the  painter's  use 
are  many  and  various,  and  would  occupy 
a  volume  in  description,  and  which  would 
answer  no  purpose  to  enter  into  at  length 
here,  seeing  that  every  information  on  the 
subject  may  be  gained  by  consulting  Mus- 
pratt's  "Chemistry  Applied  to  the  Arts 
and  Manufactures  ;"  we  shaU  therefore 
only  now  notice  such  facts  as  are  useful 
to  the  house  painter  and  decorator  to 
know. 

The  white  lead  is,  of  course,  a  carbonate 
or  oxide  of  lead — according  to  the  method 
of  its  preparation.  It  is  produced  from 
sheet  lead  by  two  standard  processes. 
One,  the  Dutch  method,  in  which  the  re- 
actions are  effected  by  operating  on 
metallic  lead  with  acetic  acid,  and  decom- 
posing carbonaceous  matters  at  a  compar- 
atively elevated  temperature,  and  without 
any  other  moisture  but  steam ;  and  the 
other,  wherein  the  carbonate  is  thrown 
down  from  a  solution  of  bassic  acetate  of 
lead,  by  transmitting  carbonic  acid 
through  it  Large  rectangular  spaces 
are  formed,  enclosed  by  stout  walls  of 
brickwork  or  masonry,  within  which  pots 
of  acid  containing  coUs  of  sheet  lead  are 
piled  in  stacks.  These  stacks  are  built 
up  of  layers  of  dung,  acid  pots,  lead  and 
boards,  alternately.  Eight  layers  of  pots 
usually  constitute  the  stack.  Spaces  are 
left  at  one  end  in  every  other  layer,  in 
order  to  create  a  thorough  draught. 
Every  stack  contains  about  twelve  tons  of 
metal  A  period,  varying  from  five  to  six 
weeks,  is  allowed  to  convert  the  sheet  lead 
into  carbonate.  The  English  method  is 
a  similar  process  to  the  above,  but,  instead 
of  dung,  spent  tanner's  bark  is  used, 
which,  although  slower  in  its  operation, 
has  the  advantage  of  not  darkening  the 
lead  by  sulphate  of  hydrogen,  which  the 
dung  evolves.  With  tan,  nine  or  ten 
^eeks  are  required  to  carbonate  the  lead; 
by  the  latter  method  the  particles  of  lead 
are  more  minutely  divided  and  finer ; 
consequently,  in  use  it  covers  better.  It 
used  to  be  the  practice  to  grind  the  lead 
into  an  impalpable  powder,  and  make  it 
up  into  cakes  for  the^market;  but  the  pro- 
cess was  so  destructive  to  the  lives  of  the 
workmen  concerned  that  it  has  been  vir- 


tually discarded,  except  for  small  quanti- 
ties sold  as  dry  white  lead.  The  practice 
now  is  to  compound  it  at  once  with  the 
linseed  oil.  This  is  effected  by  an  appar- 
atus called  a  kneader,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  used  in  large  bread-baking  estab- 
lishments. This  is  a  cylinder  in  which  a 
square  iron  bar,  furnished  with  arms,  is 
fixed  longitudinally,  and  is  turned  by 
steam-power.  All  the  materials — white 
lead  and  oil — ^to  the  extent  of  eight 
per  cent  of  the  lead  compound,  are 
introduced  by  the  doors,  which  are  firmly 
closed.  When  the  two  are  mixed  the 
paste  is  withdrawn  and  ground  to  make 
it  more  homogeneous.  The  purest  white 
leads  are  alone  fitted  for  the  painter's  use 
in  interior  decoration.  There  are  several 
of  these  in  the  market  under  the  names 
of  London  white,  Nottingham  white,  flake 
white,  and  the  Belgian  white — called 
Kreuzer  white,  and  niunerous  others 
not  necessary  te  our  purpose  to  name, 
these  being  all  white  leads,  but  differently 
prepared.  Pure  white  lead,  when  properly 
prepared,  is  the  most  valuable  white  we 
have  for  mixing  with  oil  and  making  of 
painte ;  it  is  a  pure  white  which  will  keep 
ite  color  under  all  ordinary  circiunstances, 
and  will  mix  with  most  colors  without  in- 
juring them  or  being  injured  by  them, 
and  is  capable  of  producinsf  thousands  of 
tints  by  admixture  with  other  pigments  ; 
there  is  no  other  white  with  equal  body 
when  ground  in  oil,  or  that  will  cover  as 
well ;  many  substitutes  have  been  tried, 
but  none  have  as  yet  stood  the  test  of 
practical  use  as  compared  with  white  lead. 
Ite  purity  is  not  injured,  or  very  little,  by 
light,  oxygen,  or  pure  air,  but  is  so,  more 
or  less,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  damp 
and  impure  air.  In  using  it  as  a  white 
paint,  it  is  most  durable,  keeps  ite  color 
best,  and  is  least  liable  to  crack  or  peel  if 
it  is  used  with  pure  linseed  oil  alone,  well 
mixed  and  passed  through  a  fine  straining 
sieve  before  it  is  used  ;  it  is  well  also  te 
add  a  little  black  or  blue  to  it  in  mixing, 
which  will  help  to  purify  the  white  and 
resist  the  coloring  effect  of  the  oil. 

In  finishing  white  it  is  usual  to  add 
about  one-third  turpentine,  as  it  assiste 
ite  working  in  painting,  but  when  it  is 
used  as  flatting,  t.e.,  dead  color  without 
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gloss,  we  find  in  practice  that  the  less  oil 
is  contained  in  the  lead  the  more  success- 
ful the  flatting.  We  therefore  beat  the 
lead  up  in  turpentine  alone  to  a  proper 
consistency  ;  it  is  then  left  to  stand  for 
10  or  12  hours,  when  the  oil  previously 
contained  in  the  lead  will  rise  to  the  sur- 
face and  may  be  skimmed  o£f;  if  the 
color  is  then  too  thick  for  workmg  with, 
more  pure  turpentine  may  be  added.  We 
thus  obtain  the  purest  whites,  and,  by 
mixing,  the  most  delicate  tints  of  color  it 
is  possible  to  get  from  white  lead  in  oiL 
We  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  pure 
white  lead  alone,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  purity  of  its  whiteness,  its  great  den- 
sity, solidity,  and  absence  of  spongy  or 
granular  appearance.  Age  improves  its 
quality.  It  is  supposed  that  in  time  a 
portion  of  the  water  it  contains  evapor- 
ates, and  it  thus  solidifies.  When  white 
lead  has  been  packed  in  cask  for  a  long 
time,  when  opened  the  lead  will  be  found 
to  have  sunk  or  diminished  in  bulk  con- 
siderably, or  solidified.  New  lead  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  softness  and  oily  appear- 
ance, and  consequent  want  of  sohdity; 
but  if  the  lead  is  really  good,  the  differ- 
ence between  old  and  new  is  not  of  very 
great  importance  for  the  generality  of 
work.  Unfortunately,  white  lead  is  sub- 
ject to  great  adulteration,  and  this  is  in- 
variably done  in  the  manufactory.  Ac- 
cording to  Muspratt,  all  the  white  lead 
which  is  manufactured  into  paint  is  more 
or  less  adulterated.  Again,  he  says  that 
some  of  our  English  white  leads  are  pure, 
also  the  Kreuzer  white,  but  the  compounds 
sold  under  the  names  of  Venetian  white, 
Hamburg  white,  Dutch  white,  etc.,  are 
all  adulterated  to  a  very  great  extent. 

The  principal  ingredient  used  for  adul- 
teration is  sulphate  of  baryta,  but  whiting 
and  other  earths  are  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, whereby  its  valuable  properties  are 
deteriorated  and  the  public  swindled. 

Of  three  samples  of  white  lead  sent  to 
M.  Louret  for  analysis,  the  results  were 
as  follows  :  1  grm.  of  No.  1  contained 
0.695  of  white  lead,  and  0.305  of  sulphate 
of  baryta;  1  grm.  of  No.  2  contained  0.340 
of  white  lead,  and  0.660  of  sulphate  of 
baryta ;  and  1  grm.  of  No.  3  contained 
0.282  of  white  lead,  and  0.718  of  sulphate 
of  baryta  ;  yet  hundreds  of  tons  of  these 
mixtures  are  sold  annually  as  white  lead 
at  three  or  four  shillings  a  cwt.  less  than 
he  pure  article.      The  adulteration  may 


be  detected  by  simply  contrasting  the 
pure  white  lead  with  such  as  is  suspected 
to  be  adulterated.  It  is  said  that  it  may 
be  detected  by  digesting  the  sample  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the 
lead,  but  leaves  the  sulphate  of  baryta  ; 
however,  it  will  be  found  that  sulphate  of 
bartya  and  whiting,  when  ground  in  oil, 
become  discolored,  in  consequence  of 
their  want  of  body,  and  epreater  power  of 
absorbing  oiL  Glaziers  putty  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  When  pure  it  is  made  of 
good  whiting  and  linseed  oil  alone;  the  oil 
turns  the  whiting  into  a  yeUow  stone  color. 
It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
if  whiting  or  sulphate  of  baryta  is 
mixed  with  white  lead,  the  whiteness  of 
the  lead  is  impaired,  its  body  weakened, 
and  it  will  not  cover  as  well  We  have 
found  in  practice  that  two  coats  of  pure 
white  lead  when  mixed  as  paint  will  cover 
better  or  make  a  more  solid  ground  than 
three  coats  of  the  slightly  adulterated,  or 
than  four  coats  of  &e  common  or  worst 
lead.  Therefore  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
fact  proved  by  years  of  experience,  that 
in  its  general  usefulness,  its  powers  of 
preserving  and  giving  protection  to  wood 
or  other  materials,  in  producing  good 
work,  and,  in  an  economical  point  of  view, 
pure  white  lead,  although  the  dearest  in 
the  market,  is  in  all  essentials  the  cheap- 
est in  pi*actical  use. 

Flake  white  is  another  preparation  of 
white  lead  in  the  form  of  scales  or  flakes, 
hence  its  name,  and  is  an  oxidized  carbo- 
nate of  lead,  somewhat  purer  in  color  than 
the  ordinary  white  lead,  and  is  usually 
ground  in  poppy  oil,  and  is  principally 
sold  by  the  artists'  colormen,  but  is  of 
great  service  to  the  decorative  artist  when 
a  pure  white  is  required ;  also  in  the  finish- 
ing of  imitation  marbles  in  enamel  work, 
I.  e.,  polished  paint.  It  may  also  be  used 
with  advantage  in  varnish,  being  exceed- 
ingly fine  in  texture,  and  free  from  grit. 
Zinc  white  is  also  a  useful  white,  and  may 
be  used  either  in  oil  or  water.  It  is  a 
pure  oxide  of  zinc,  and  has  one  or  two 
advantages  over  white  lead,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  permanent  under  all  circumstances, 
and  comparatively  innoxious  both  in  its 
manufacture  and  use  ;  in  itself  it  is  a  bad 
dryer,  but  salts  of  zinc  is  mixed  with  it, 
which  causes  it  to  harden.  There  are 
four  kinds — snow  white,  zinc  white,  stone 
grey,  and  grey  oxide.  The  first  two  are 
of  an  unalterable  white  color ;  oxide  of 
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zinc  is  also  used  in  paper  staining.  Not- 
withstanding all  its  good  qualities,  zinc 
white  is  not  a  favorite  pigment  with  the 
house  painter,  principally  on  account  of 
its  want  of  body.  In  practice  this  is  found 
a  great  preventive  to  its  general  use  ;  it 
takes  four  coats  of  zinc  white  to  produce 
as  good  a  body  as  three  coats  of  pure 
white  lead  will  do,  thus  adding  the  extra 
cost  of  labor  and  material  for  one  coat 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  white  lead 
paint.  It  has,  however,  many  admirable 
qualities,  and  may  be  used  for  .special  pur- 
poses with  advantage;  it  is  rather  superior 
in  whiteness  to  white  lead,  and  is  good  as 
a  fbiishing  white,  or  with  delicate  tints  on 
a  ground  work  of  white  lead,  and  may  be 
used  in  varnishing  enamel  colors. 

If  the  chemistiT  of  the  future  can  dis- 
cover a  method  of  manufacturing  it  with 
an  equal  body  to  white  lead,  we  may  safe- 
ly predict  that  it  will  supersede  that  pig- 
ment. 

The  deleterious  e£fects  of  white  lead 
upon  the  health  of  the  workman  is  a  well- 
known  fact.  The  operative  painter  is  pe- 
culiarly subject  to  its  poisonous  properties 
— its  effects  are  seen  in  the  pallid  face, 
care-worn  and  wrinkled  appearance,  the 
attenuated  frame,  bad  breath,  and  obstruc- 
tion of  the  bowels,  commonly  called  paint- 
er's colic  ;  in  many  cases,  paralysis  follows 
after  colic  ;  we  have  seen  the  hands  and 
arms  drawn  up  and  distorted  and  utterly 
useless.  Lead  has  been  found  in  many 
cases  to  have  impregnated  the  whole  sys- 
tem. It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  painter 
in  using  white  lead  paints  to  escape  its  ef- 
fects altogether,  however  careful  and 
cleanly  he  may  be  in  his  habits,  although 
we  have  known  some  who  have  lived  to  a 
good  old  age  without  having  a  day's  ill- 
ness which  might  be  traced  to  that  cause, 
but  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  much  of  the 
ill  consequences  may  be  traced  to  the 
workman's  own  want  of  care  and  cleanli- 
ness. We  would  strongly  insist  upon  his 
washing  his  hands  in  every  case  before  he 
touches  his  food,  and  clean  the  paint  from 
under  and  about  his  nails.  A  good  prac- 
tice, which  we  are  glad  to  see  spreading, 
is  to  wear  linen  overalls,  cap,  jacket  and 
trousers.  He  should  always  cast  them  ofif 
before  he  leaves  his  work,  and  not  wear 
them  constantly,  as  some  do;  he  will  thus 
get  rid  of  all  trace  and  smell  of  paint  from 
his  person  until  work  time  next  morning. 
On  the  contrary,  the  man  of  careless  or 


dirty  habits,  who  does  not  adopt  these 
necessary  precautions,  carries  about  with 
him  continually  the  fumes  of  lead ;  and 
when  he  sits  by  the  fire  at  home  at  night, 
after  his  day's  work  is  done,  the  heat  vnll 
cause' a  vapor  to  exude  from  his  garments, 
carrying  with  it  minute  particles  of  lead, 
which  he  and  others  in  his  immediate 
vicinity  inhale  to  his  and  their  detriment. 
When  he  is  eating,  the  paint  from  his 
hands  is  transferred  to  his  food,  conse- 
quentiy  he  swallows  particles  of  white  lead, 
thus  producing  disease  and  all  its  attend- 
ant train  of  evils.  This  is  not  a  fancy 
picture,  but  is  a  stem  fact  of  every-day  • 
occurrence,  and  one  which  we  have  seen 
in  numberless  instances,  and  we  fully  be- 
lieve that  it  is  this  gross  carelessness  alone 
that  brings  to  our  hospitals  three-fourths 
of  the  cases  of  lead  poisoning.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  much  of  this  evil 
may  be  avoided  by  attending  to  the  before- 
mentioned  simple  precautions.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact,  that  rather  than  take  this 
small  amount  of  trouble,  many  vnll  suffer 
the  excruciating  pains  attendant  upon  lead 
poisoning,  and  ny  to  gin  or  other  spiritu- 
ous liquors  for  temporary  relief,  thus  ad- 
ding to,  instead  of  diminishing  the  evil ; 
fat  bacon  and  other  fatty  meats  are  con- 
sidered good  as  a  preventive,  as  they 
help  to  dear  the  lead  oi^t  of  the  system; 
purgative  oils  occasionally  are  useful,  but 
we  believe  in  the  good  old  adage  that  pre- 
vention is  always  better  than  cure. 


IN  all  there  are  27  tramway  companies 
asking  for  powers  over  515  miles  of 
road,  with  a  capital  of  £4,000,000.  For 
London  alone  there  are  7  companies  seek- 
ing powers  over  125  miles  in  some  of  the 
most  important  streets  ;  while  others  have 
in  contemplation  systems  of  tramways 
for  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  Glasgow,  Portsmouth,  and  Ply- 
mouth. 


THE  caisson  for  the  east  pier  of  the 
East  River  bridge  is  soon  to  be  low- 
ered, to  place  in  18  ft.  of  water  (mean 
high  tide).  Its  air-holding  qualities  have 
been  recently  tested  and  found  to  be 
quite  satisfactory. 


THE  conflicting  accounts  in  English  and 
French  journals,  leave  us  in   doubt 
about  the  mer.t  of  Boutet's  bridge  system. 
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In  Bome  recent  letters  from  Capi  J. 
Ericsson  to  the  editor  of  "  Engineering," 
the  writer  offers  the  following  solution  to 
the  problem  "How  to  defeat  monitors 
superior  in  thickness  of  armor  to  our 
own." 

A  heavy  body  of  regular  form,  what- 
ever be  its  specific  gravity,  projected 
laterally  through  the  air,  commences  to 
fall  from  the  instant  of  leaving  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun  ;  describing  during  its  pro- 
gress a  parabolic  curve  considerably  fore- 
shortened, owing  to  atmospheric  resist- 
ance. But  a  body  of  regular  form  pro- 
jected under  the  surface  of  water  or  other 
fluid,  in  a  horizontal  or  inclined  direction, 
will  move  in  a  straight  line,  provided  its 
specific  gravity  be  equal  with  that  of  the 
fluid.  In  other  words,  a  heavy  body  of 
any  density  whatever  moving  through  the 
atmosphere,  is  inexorably  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gravitating  force  of  the 
earth ;  while  a  submerged  body,  the 
weight  of  which  is  equal  with  its  displace- 
ment, is  not  affected  by  gravitation.  If 
put  in  motion  under  the  surface  of  a 
quiescent  fluid  of  unlimited  extent,  such  a 
body  will  continue  to  move  in  a  straight 
line  until  the  motive  energy  which  propels 
it  becomes  less  than  the  resisting  force  of 
the  surrounding  medium. 

Starting  with  these  cardinal  proposi- 
tions, I  entered,  some  25  years  ago,  on 
the  task  of  solving  the  problem  of  sub- 
marine attack,  viz.,  the  propelling  or  pro- 
jecting below  the  surface  of  the  water  of 
an  elongated  shell  containing  explosive 
substances  to  be  ignited  when  reaching 
some  point  under  the  bottom  or  bilge  of 
an  opponent's  vessel  The  most  obvious 
method  of  carrying  out  the  idea  is  that  of 
projecting  the  elongated  shell  bv  means  of 
some  contrivance  applied  near  the  bottom 
of  the  aggressive  vessel.  Such  a  method 
I  proposed  to  the  Emperor  of  France  in 
the  month  of  September,  1854.  The  de- 
vice consists  of  a  long  narrow  chamber 
arranged  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
communicating  with  the  sea  and  provided 
with  a  shding  valve  at  each  end.  The 
outer  valve  next  the  sea  being  closed,  the 
shell  is  inserted  in  the  chamber,  after 
which  the  inner  valve  is  closed  and  the 
outer  valve  opened.  The  means  adopted 
for  projecting  or  pushing  out  the  shell  is 


simply  a  rod  connected  with  a  steam  pis- 
ton. The  forward  end  of  the  shell  being 
provided  with  a  suitable  percussion  lock 
fitted  with  a  protruding  tngger,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  when  this  strikes 
against  an  object,  the  lock,  as  in  ordinary 
fire-arms,  will  cause  the  ignition  of  the 
charge  within  the  shell.  At  close  quarters 
such  a  method  of  attack  will  unquestion- 
ably be  found  very  effective — ^indeed,  in- 
fallible ;  but  unless  the  opponent's  vessel 
can  be  approached  verv  near,  it  will  prove 
abortive.  Evidently,  if  the  shell  be  pro- 
jected in  any  direction  not  parallel  with 
the  line  of  keel  while  the  aggressive  vessel 
is  in  motion,  a  side  resistance  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  stationary  water  of  the  sea, 
which  will  divert  the  course  of  the  missile 
the  instant  it  is  deprived  of  the  guiding 
power  of  the  chamber  from  which  it  is 
ejected.  Currents  will,  from  the  same 
cause,  change  the  intended  course.  It 
need  scarcely  be  observed  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  difficulty  of  controlling  the 
direction  of  the  shell,  the  force  imparted 
to  the  latter,  whether  steam  or  compressed 
air  be  employed,  is  insufficient  to  propel 
it  to  any  considerable  distance.  In  order 
to  meet  these  serious  practical  objections, 
viz.,  that  the  shell  cannot  be  propelled 
far  enough,  and  that  its  course  cannot  be 
controlled,  I  have  resorted  to  a  device  by 
which  any  desirable  amoimt  of  propulsive 
force  may  be  imparted  irrespective  of  the 
distance  traversed,  and  by  which  the 
course  of  the  missile  is  under  perfect  con- 
trol during  its  progress  to  the  intended 
point.  Persons  of  a  mechanical  turn  of 
mind,  in  almost  every  country,  have  for  a 
long  time  been  engaged  in  contriving  tor- 
pedoes to  be  propelled  under  water  by  in- 
dependent motive  power  of  various  kinds, 
for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  vessels. 
The  Austrian  torpedo,  urged  through  the 
water  by  means  of  screw  propellers  actu- 
ated by  compressed  air,  maybe  classed  as 
one  of  this  numerous  tribe,  the  reported 
terrible  nature  of  which  has  from  time  to 
time  frightened  naval  constructors,  and 
amazed  some  unmechanical  sailors  who 
have  witnessed  the  trials,  and  found  that 
the  mysterious  body  actually  can  move 
under  water.  Proper  investigation  of  the 
subject,  however,  exposes  imperfections  of 
the  Austrian  torpedo   which  render  it. 
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like  all  its  predecessors,  a  mere  mechani- 
cal toy.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
atmospheric  air  compressed,  so  as  to  exert 
a  pressure  of  only  300  lbs.  to  the  sq.  in., 
weighs  nearly  2  lbs.  to  the  cubic  ft.  Con- 
sequently, the  amount  of  motive  force 
which  the  torpedo  is  capable  of  containing 
will  be  found  wholly  insufficient  for  its 
efifectiYe  propulsion ;  while  the  want  of 
means  for  directing  it  to  the  desired  point 
presents  an  insuperable  objection.  As 
before  stated,  I  have  contrived  a  torpedo 
that  may  be  propelled  with  any  requisite 
amount  of  force,  irrespective  of  distance, 
the  course  of  which  is  under  perfect  con- 
trol, notwithstanding  currents,  and  which 
may  be  directed  wiiJ^  perfect  certainty  to 
an  object  in  motion,  la  contradistinction 
to  the  term  shell,  applied  to  the  structure 
of  1854,  which  was  propelled  alone  by 
vis  viva  imparted,  as  before  described,  I 
propose  to  apply  the  term  torpedo  to  the 
contrivance  now  to  be  considered. 

It  should  be  observed  that  nearly  all 
attempts  to  propel  bodies  under  water 
have  been  successful  as  regards  maintain- 
ing a  given  depth.    The  self-evident  de- 
vice of  applying!^  fin  or  horizontal  rudder 
on  each  side,  operated  by  a  piston  or  elas- 
tic bag  actuated  by  hydrostatic  pressure, 
has  been  adopted  in  alL    It  readily  sug- 
gests itself  to  the  mind  that  an  increase 
or  diminution  of  draught,  attended  as  it 
is  with  a  corresponding  variation  of  pres- 
sure, may  be  made  subservient  in  chang- 
ing the  inclination,  thereby  establishing  a 
tendency  of  the  horizontal  rudder,  either 
to  elevate  or  depress  the  torpedo  during 
its  forward  motion.    Thus,  by  a  proper 
adjustment  and  application  of  the  hydro- 
static pressure,  the  torpedo  may  be  made 
to  move  at  any  desirable  depth  below  the 
surface  of  the  sea.    Nor  has  any  difficulty 
been  experienced  as  regards  the  instru- 
ment of  propulsion  in  the  experiments 
made  since  the  introduction  of  the  screw 
propeller.    But  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
the  requisite  amount  of  motive  force  for 
actuating  the  propeller,  and  the  absence 
of  means  for  durecting  the  torpedo,  have 
in  each  instance  defeated  the  object  in 
view. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  im- 
portant question  of  guiding  the  torpedo,  I 
will  now  briefly  describe  my  method  of 
obtaining  the  required  power  for  actua- 
ting the  propeller&  A  reel,  of  about  6  ft 
diiuneter,  revolving  on  a  horizontal  axle,  is 


applied  near  the  chamber  from  which  the 
torpedo  is  ejected,  one  end  of  the  axle  be- 
ing supported  by  a  suitable  bearing,  while 
the  other  enters  a  capacious  air  vessel 
through  a  stuffing  box.  The  end  thus  in- 
serted in  the  air  vessel  is  perforated  longi- 
tudinally for  a  short  distance,  and  pro- 
vided with  an  opening  in  the  side  at  the 
point  where  the  perforation  terminates. 
A  tubular  rope,  |  in.  in  diameter,  com- 
posed of  hemp  and  vulcanized  rubber,  is 
connected  with  this  opening,  and  then 
coiled  around  the  reel  a  certain  number 
of  times,  and  lastly,  connected  with  the 
rear  end  of  the  torpedo.  The  air  vessel 
into  which  the  perforated  axle  of  the  reel 
enters,  being  charged  with  compressed  air 
(by  means  of  force  pumps  worked  by 
steam  power),  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  the  compressed  air  will  pass 
through  the  axle,  then  through  the  several 
coils  of  tubular  rope  wound  round  the  reel, 
and  ultimately  reach  the  rear  end  of  the 
torpedo,  where  the  rope  is  attached  to 
the  rotary  engine  which  actuates  the  pro- 
pellers. Accordingly  the  propulsion  of 
the  torpedo  may  be  regulated  by  simply 
opening  or  closing  the  aperture  of  the 
perforated  shaft  within  the  air  vessel. 
The  rotation  of  the  reel,  consequent  on 
the  onward  movement  of  the  torpedo,  ob- 
viously cannot  interrupt  the  passage  of 
the  compressed  air  through  uie  coils  of 
the  tubular  rope  ;  hence  the  supply  of 
motive  force  will  continue  undiminished 
during  the  onward  movement.  The  tubu- 
lar rope  being  ^  in.  diameter  in  the  bore, 
it  will  be  found  by  calculation,  that  a 
quantity  of  compressed  air,  sufficient  to 
develop  at  least  10-horse  power,  may  be 
transmitted  through  it  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  torpedo,  whether  far  on  or 
near  the  aggressive  vessel.  The  arrange- 
ment thus  described  bein^  sufficienly 
simple  to  be  comprehended  without  enter- 
ing into  detail,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
state  that  the  tubular  rope,  after  leaving 
the  reel  under  the  deck,  is  made  to  de- 
scend through  a  vertical  tube  into  the  tor- 
pedo chamber,  in  order  to  prevent  an  en- 
trance of  water  at  the  pomt  where  the 
rope  passes  out.  Also,  that  ttoo  propel- 
lers are  employed,  revolving  in  opposite 
directions  round  a  common  centre — ^in- 
dispensable to  prevent  the  torpedo  itself 
from  rotating  when  subjected  to  the  power- 
ful torsion  produced  by  a  single  propeller 
actuated  by  the  motive  force  which  may 
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be  transmitted  through  a  tubular  rope  of 
I  iiL  bore. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  my 
method  of  guiding  the  torpedo,  premi- 
sing that  the  external  casing  which  con- 
tains the  mechanism  and  explosive  com- 
pound, is  heavier  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top,  in  order  to  preserve  a  vertical 
position;  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  fins 
for  regulating  the  draughty  the  torpedo 
is  provided  with  a  vertical  balance-rudder 
for  directing  the  lateral  course.  The  reel 
being  20  ft  in  circumference,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  tubular  rope  need  only  be 
coiled  round  it  75  times  to  admit  of  attack 
at  a  distance  of  1,500  ft,  probably  far 
enough,  since  the  position  of  the  aggres- 
sive vessel  may  be  changed  at  all  times 
with  desirable  rapidity. 

The  apparently  absurd  proposition  to 
direct  and  change  the  course  of  the  tor- 
pedo at  will,  on  board  of  the  aggressive 
vessel,  without  external  aid,  is  solved  by 
the  following  simple  expedient.  A  small 
clastic  bag  connecting  the  tubular  rope 
with  the  induction  pipe  of  the  rotary  en- 
gine, is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  tiller  of 
the  torpedo's  balance  rudder.  As  the 
compressed  air  during  its  passage  to  the 
motor  must  pass  through  tne  elastic  bag, 
the  latter  will  expand  and  contract  with 
every  change  of  internal  pressure.  And 
as  such  change  will  depend  on  the  quan- 
tity of  compressed  air  admitted  into  the 
tubular  rope,  the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  bag  is  evidently  under  perfect 
control.  Now  the  power  of  this  bag  to 
resist  internal  pressure  may  be  so  pro- 
portioned  that,  when  maximum  pressure 
is  admitted,  the  swelling  of  the  bag  will 
cause  the  tiller  to  move  20  deg.  to  port ; 
and  when  the  pressure  is  reduced  25  per 
cent.,  the  accompanying  contraction  will 
move  the  tiller  20  deg.  to  starboard. 
Thus  by  admitting  more  or  less  com- 
pressed air  into  the  tubular  rope,  there- 
by changing  the  dimensions  of  the  bag, 
the  tiller  will  assume  any  desirable  angle 
within  20  deg.  on  either  side  of  the  tor- 
pedo's centre  line. 

Accordingly,  the  direction  of  the  tor- 
pedo will  be  as  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  hand  which  admits  the  com- 
pressed air  to  the  tubular  rope,  as  if  an 
intelligent  directing  power  resided  within 
the  torpedo  itself.  Probably,  no  greater 
mechanical  feat  than  this  con  be  instan- 
ced.    In  smooth  water,  the  telescope  will 


enable  the  operator  to  trace  the  course  of 
the  torpedo  by  the  copious  formation  of 
air  bubbles  on  the  surraoe  of  the  sea.  At 
other  times,  a  small  float  attached  by  a 
string,  will  clearly  indicate  the  position; 
while  at  night,  a  small  light  in  Uie  float, 
seen  only  from  the  aggressiTe  vessel,  will 
inform  me  operator  if  the  missile  is  on 
the  right  road  to  the  intended  point.  It 
need  scarcely  be  observed  that  the  explo- 
sion of  the  torpedo  will  sever  the  con- 
nection vnth  the  tubular  rope,  which  thus 
may  be  hauled  in  by  turning  the  reeL 
Should  the  intended  object  not  be  reached, 
the  admission  of  compressed  air  to  the 
tubular  rope  will  be  shut  off,  and  the  tor- 
pedo hauled  in,  or  sent  out  on  a  new  er- 
rand. 

The  scope  of  the  device,  thus  described, 
is,  of  course  limited  ;  yet,  had  the  Italians 
possessed  it,  the  result  at  Lissa  would  un- 
questionably have  been  reversed.  No 
harbor  can  be  entered  which  is  protected 
by  it;  nor  would  any  amount  of  vigilance 
save  vessels  from  destruction  on  an 
enemy's  coast  defended  by  it;  the  Hercu- 
les and  Rupert,  with  their  ponderous  armor, 
would  be  as  easily  destroyed  as  the  un- 
armored  Inconstant. 

In  my  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of 
"  Engineering,"  it  was  admitted  that  the 
Devastation  and  consort  could  steam 
up  the  Hudson  in  spite  of  batteries  and 
monitors.  But  small  iron-clads  of  the 
monitor  type  without  turrets,  provided 
with  the  reel  tubular  rope,  and  torpedoes 
charged  with  500  lbs.  oi  dynamite,  could 
sink  Mr.  Heed's  breastwork  monitors  be- 
fore reaching  the  Hudson. 

As  stated,  the  scope  of  this  mechanical 
device  is  but  limited.  Fully  impressed 
with  this  fact,  my  labors  were  early  de- 
voted to  plans  for  carrying  on  submarine 
attacks  by  means  of  which  the  contest 
might  bo  removed  to  the  open  sea.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  late  war,  the  prob- 
lem was  satisfactorily  solved;  and  during 
the  month  of  November,  1866,  the  lead- 
ing features  of  a  new  system  of  naval 
attack  were  confidentially  laid  before  the 
King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  Swed- 
ish Minister  of  Marine,  Count  B.  von 
Platen,  and  Commodore  A.  Adlersparre. 

Let  me  add,  for  the  information  of  your 
readers,  that  my  object  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  my  labors  connected  with  sub- 
marine warfare,  is  simply  that  of  demon- 
strating the  futihty  of  encasing  ships  of 
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war  with  huge  masses  of  iron,  and  showing 
the  absurdity  of  wasting  millions  of  tons 
of  coal  in  propelling  weight  which  does 
not  protect 

A  N£W   SYSTEM   OF  8UBMABIMB  ATTACK. 

In  the  above  communication  I  stated  as 
a  general  proposition:  that  a  heavy  body 
of  regular  form,  of  any  density  whatever, 
moving  through  the  atmosphere,  is  in- 
exorably under  the  influence  of  the  earth's 
attraction,  and  therefore  describes  a  fore- 
shortened parabolic  curve  during  its  flight; 
while  a  submerged  body,  the  weight  of 
which  is  equal  with  the  weight  of  the 
water  it  displaces,  is  not  affected  by  the 
earth's  attraction  ;  and  that  consequently, 
if  ]^ut  in  motion  under  the  surface  of  a 
quiescent  fluid  of  unlimited  extent,  such 
a  body  will  continue  to  move  in  a  straight 
line  until  the  motive  energy  which  propels 
it,  becomes  less  than  the  resisting  force 
of  the  surrounding  medium. 

In  virtue  of  the  flrst  part  of  this  general 
proposition,  a  heavy  body  may  be  pro- 
jected in  such  a  manner  that  the  termina- 
tion of  its  trajectory  shall  make  any  de- 
sirable angle,  less  than  45  deg.,  witn  the 
horizontal  line,  independently  of  the  length 
of  the  chord  of  the  trajectory.  In  other 
words,  the  body  may  be  projected  at  vari- 
able distances  over  water,  and  yet  strike 
its  sur&tce  at  any  desirable  angle.  This 
important  result  is  effected  simply  by  vary- 
ing the  relative  proportion  between  eleva- 
tion and  strengtn  of  charge.  The  second 
part  of  the  stated  general  proposition  is  of 
equal  importance.  It  points  to  the  ftict 
that  the  trajectory  may  be  extended  in  a 
straight  line  under  water,  to  any  desirable 
distance,  irrespective  of  the  speed  of  the 
projectile.  Accordingly,  a  shell  may  be 
pibiected  from  one  vessel  towards  another 
within  moderate  ranges,  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  shall  dip  into  the  water  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  frona,  or  close  to,  the 
Tessel  assailed,  independently  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  vessels.  Also  that 
the  shell  may  be  projected  at  such  an 
angle  that  the  prolongation  of  its  trajec- 
tory in  a  straight  line,  after  contact  with 
the  water,  shall  strike  the  hull  of  the  ves- 
sel assailed,  at  any  desirable  depth  below 
the  surface. 

That  a  certain  relation  between  charge 
and  elevation  enables  us  to  project  a 
spherical  shot,  with  considerable  accuracy, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  strike  the  water  at 


any  desirable  distance  from  an  opponent's 
vessel,  at  angles  within  45  deg.,  will  be 
admitted.  Hence,  if  the  trajectory  be 
such  that  its  extension  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  point  of  contact  with  the  water 
leads  to  the  hull  of  the  vessel  assailed,  the 
latter  will  be  hit — on  condition,  however, 
that  the  shot  is  not  diverted  on  entering 
the  water;  and  provided  its  vis  viva  be 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  en- 
countered during  its  passage  through  the 
water.  These  indispensable  conditions, 
which  apparently  cannot  be  complied  with, 
point  to  the  difficulty  of  hitting  a  vessel 
below  the  water  line.  And  if  we  suppose 
that  the  projectile  is  not  spherical,  another 
serious  difficulty  presents  itself.  An  elon- 
gated body  will  not  bend  to  the  curvature 
of  the  trajectory,  but  retain  during  its 
flight  the  same  inclination  as  the  gun  from 
which  it  has  been  projected  ;  hence  it  will 
fall  nearly  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
at  the  end  of  its  course. 

Agreeable  to  our  general  proposition,  a 
regular  body,  weighing  as  much  as  the 
water  it  displaces,  is  independent  of  the 
earth's  attraction ;  but  there  is  another 
force  which,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  any  gravitating  tendency,  will  cause  a 
body  of  regular  form  moving  under  water 
to  deviate  from  a  straight  line  and  rise  to 
the  surface.  A  cone  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  apex  and  in  the  line  of  its  axis 
horizontally,  or  on  an  iacline,  will,  owing 
to  the  inertia  and  the  nearly  incompres- 
sible nature  of  water,  more  readily  dis- 
place the  column  which  rests  upon  and 
depresses  its  upper  hal^  than  the  column 
from  below  with  its  lifting  tendency.  Con- 
sequently, the  course  of  the  conical  body 
will  be  (Averted  from  the  straight  line  up- 
wards, describing  a  curve  nearly  elliptical, 
and  quite  sudden,  if  the  speed  be  great 
A  cylinder  with  semispherical  ends  will, 
from  the  same  cause,  ascend  to  the  surface 
if  moved  in  the  line  of  its  axis ;  whUe  a 
cylinder  with  flat  ends  will  take  a  down- 
ward course,  gradually  increasing  its  in- 
chnation  until  at  last  the  axis  assumes  a 
vertical  position.  Obviously,  the  lower 
part  of  the  forward  flat  end  encounters  a 
greater  resistance  than  the  upper  part ; 
hence  the  lower  half  of  the  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  cylinder  suffers  an  excess  of 
retardation,  which  occasions  the  down- 
ward course  described. 

The  question  whether  the  apparently 
insuperable  difficulties  thus  pointed  out 
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may  be  overcome  by  mechanical  expedi- 
ents, has,  as  abready  stated,  occupied  my 
attention  for  a  long  time  ;  and  numerous 
experiments  have  been  made  to  test  the 
efficacy  of  devices  resorted  to  on  theoreti- 
cal considerations.  But  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  enter  on  a  description  of  these 
devices  at  present,  on  grounds  that  will 
appear  hereafter.  Accordingly,  I  will  as- 
sume that  the  axis  of  the  elongated  pro- 
jectile during  its  flight  through  the  air  is 
paraUel  with  the  trajectory,  and  that  on 
entering  the  water  the  projectile  will  not 
be  diverted,  but  continue  to  move  under 
the  surface,  with  the  same  inclination  it 
had  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  dense 
medium. 

The  accompanving  sketch  presents  the 
main  features  of  my  new  system  of  sub- 
marine attack  so  distinctly,  that  it  will  be 
superfluous  to  enter  on  a  general  expla- 
nation of  the  nature  of  the  scheme.  It 
may  be  well  to  state,  however,  that  the 
elongated  shell  is  charged  with  dynamite 
and  provided  with  a  percussion  lock  and 
trigger,  to  be  actuated  as  described  in  mv 
former  communication  relative  to  the  seli- 
actin^  torpedo. 

It  18  well  known  that  numerous  plans 
have  been  suggested  during  the  last  few 
years,  for  firing  under  water,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  piercing  the  hull  of  iron-clad  ves- 
sels below -the  point  protected  by  the  ar- 
mor. In  several  instances  these  plans 
have  been  carried  into  practice  witn  the 
invariable  result  that  the  resistance  of  the 
water  has  been  foimd  so  great,  even  at 
very  short  distances,  that  an  ordinary 
wooden  huU  has  proved  to  be  impenetra- 
ble. The  plan  now  xmder  consideration 
bears  no  resemblance  to  these  projects. 
In  the  first  place,  the  attack  is  made  at  a 
distance;  and,  secondly,  the  force  of  the 
missile  on  reaching  its  destination,  need 
only  be  sufficient  to  actuate  the  trigger 
which  causes  the  ignition  of  the  explosive 
charge. 

Apart  from  the  theoretical  considera- 
tions relating  to  the  course  of  the  elonga- 
ted shell  under  water,  the  practical  ques- 
tion of  motive  power  to  propel  the  same 
presents  itself  at  the  first  step  in  the  inves- 
tigation. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  the  force  relied  upon  is  the  vis  viva 
possessed  by  the  shell  on  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  water.  Before  estimating 
this  force  it  will  be  proper  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  my  new  system,  to  be 


effective  and  a  practical  success,  does  not 
call  for  attack  at  a  great  distance,  provi- 
ded the  vessel  from  which  the  missile  is 
projected  has  greater  speed  than  the  op- 
ponent and  at  the  same  time  adequate 
protection  against  his  artillery.  No  rea- 
son whatever  can  be  assigned  why  the  at- 
tack should  not  be  successful,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  vessel  assailed  as  certain 
if  the  distance  of  500  ft.  were  the  limit,  as 
if  a  range  of  5,000  ft.  better  suited  the 
new  system.  It  will  be  inferred  from  this 
explanation,  that  although  there  is  no  spe- 
cial limit  within  ordinary  ranges,  the 
plan  is  to  attack  at  distances  not  much 
exceeding  500  ft.,  unless  the  sea  be  very 
smooth. 

The  via  viva  of  a  shell  15  in.  in  diame- 
ter, of  such  a  length  that  it  displaces  500 
lbs.  of  water,  may  be  readily  estimated  if 
we  suppose  the  charge  of  powder  in  the 
gun  to  be  so  regulated  that  the  shell  will 
enter  the  water  at  the  required  rate  of 

400  ft  per  second ;  thus,  ^  =  2500X 

500=1,250,000  ft.-lba  A  cylindrical  body 
15  in.  in  diameter,  with  semi-spherical  ends 
moving  at  a  rate  of  50  ft.  per  second  un- 
der water,  requires  a  constant  motive 
force  of  somewhat  less  than  400  lbs.  As- 
suming, then,  that  the  sheU  passes 
through  120  ft.  of  water — the  mean  dis- 
tance represented  by  the  accompanying 
diagram — ^we  have  a  resistance  of  120X 
400=48,000  ft-lbs.  to  overcome.  The 
motive  force,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  more 
than  24  times  greater  than  the  resistance  ; 
hence  no  doubt  can  be  raised  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  motive  power  furnished 
by  the  vis  viva  of  the  sheU.  It  should  be 
observed,  that  the  resistance  is  very  great 
at  first,  and  that  the  speed  of  the  shell 
diminishes  in  a  very  rapid  ratio  ;  but  it 
would  be  futile  to  present  a  formula  ex- 
pressing the  ratio  of  speed  and  resistance 
since  the  form  of  the  body  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  the  calculation.  Suffice  to  say, 
that  while  the  resistance  against  a  blunt 
body  is  so  great  that  it  can  hardly  be 
overcome,  one  provided  with  a  sharp 
point  enters  the  water  with  much  facility, 
even  at  the  rate  of  400  ft.  per  second. 
The  passage  of  the  shell  through  the  water 
will,  therefore,  be  sufficiently  rapid  to 
reach  the  desired  object  in  proper  time. 

With  reference  to  the  gun,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  very  low  speed  of 
the  shell,  and  the  consequent  small  charge 
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of  powder  needed,  render  heavy  metal 
unnecessary.  Besides,  slow  boming  cake- 
powder  contained  in  cellular  cartridges, 
will  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  rapid  ignition,  and  in  order  to 
sustain  an  uniform  pressure  during  the 
discharge.  By  reference  to  our  sketch  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  guns  are  loaded 
from  below,  and  for  that  purpose  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  admit  of  being  depressed 
60  deg.  Gun  carriages  are  dispensed 
with,  the  trunnions  being  suspended  by 
adjustable  pendulum  links  secured  under 
the  turret  roof.  The  recoil  is  checked  by 
buffers  attached  to  the  turret  wall  in 
rear  of  the  breach. 

I  feel  called  upon  to  state,  that  loading 
guns  below  deck,  as  here  shown,  was 
planned  by  me,  and  drawings  represent- 
ing this  method  exhibited  mNew  York 
several  years  before  it  was  claimed  by 
certain  American  engineers  as  their  inven- 
tion. 

Respecting  the  safety  of  the  charge  in 
the  shell  from  ignition  during  the  dis- 
charge, it  will  be  well  to  observe  that  ef- 
ficient means  have  been  devised  to  pre- 
vent such  an  accident.  With  reference 
to  the  calibre,  it  is  evident  that  this  sys- 
tem of  attack  calls  for  dimensions  that 
will  admit  a  shell  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
contain  a  charge  which  by  its  explosion 
will  destioy  a  first-class  ship  of  war  built 
on  the  cellular  plan.  Nothing  short  of 
300  lbs.  of  dynamite  will  suffice  for  this 
purpose  ;  hence  nothing  less  that  15-in. 
calibre  will  answer.  The  American  and 
Swedish  15-in.  guns  are  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  the  purpose,  although  they  are 
unnecessarily  heavy. 

European  savans,  especially  certain 
Swedish  naval  artillerists,  who  have  criti- 
cised my  advocacy  of  the  15-in.  smooth- 
bore gun,  will  understand  on  looking  into 
this  matter,  why  I  have  persisted  in  ad- 
vising the  Scandinavians  to  carry  this 
large  caUbre  in  their  monitor  turrets  as 
the  most  effective  weapon  against  their 
powerful  neighbors.  Assuredly  the  Danes 
will  have  no  cause  to  fear  the  Prussian 
Konig  Wilhelm  or  Friederich  der  Grosse, 
when  their  ports  are  defended  by  vessels 
armed  with  guns  by  means  of  which  300 
lbs.  of  dynamite  may  be  exploded  under 
the  hulls  of  the  intruders. 

The  important  question  of  hitting  the 
intended  object  will  be  best  answered  by 
H  careful  examination  of  the  accompany- 


ing diagram,  which  cannot  fail  to  con- 
vince naval  men  that,  in  moderate  weather, 
the  elongated  shell  may  be  made  to 
dip  at  the  proper  distance  from  an  oppo- 
nent's vessel.  The  diagram  clearly  shows 
that  no  great  accuracy  is  called  for,  and 
that  the  shell  may  dip  at  various  dis- 
tances from  the  vessel  assailed  and  yet 
strike  the  hull.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  vertical  scale  of  the  diagram  is 
different  from  that  of  the  horizontal,  in 
order  not  to  place  the  vessete  too  far 
apart  for  the  limited  size  of  this  page  ; 
consequently  the  trajectory  shown  is  dis- 
torted. 

The  turret,  it  may  be  briefly  noticed, 
in  which  the  light  15-in.  shell  guns  are 
mounted,  is  composed  of  flat  wrought-iron 
plates  forming  a  square  box,  wide  enough 
to  accommodate  the  two  pieces,  suspend- 
ed as  already  stated,  by  pendulum  links 
secured  under  the  turret  roof.  A  massive 
central  shaft  of  wrought-iron  supports  the 
square  box,  on  the  plan  adopted  in  the 
monitor  turrets.  The  vessel  designed  to 
carry  the  rotating  square  box  with  its 
light  shell  guns  is  a  mere  iron  hull  cram- 
med with  motive  power,  in  order  to  in- 
sure a  higher  speed  than  that  of  existing 
iron-clad  ships  of  war.  The  midship  sec- 
tion is  triangular,  and  the  bow  raking,  as 
indicated  by  our  sketch.  (See  Frontis- 
piece.) The  overhanging  sides  and  deck 
are  heavily  armored. 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  I  intend  to 
make  a  formal  offer,  under  certain  stipu- 
lations, to  furnish,  at  my  own  cost  and 
risk,  a  swift  screw  vessel  provided  with  a 
pair  of  15  in.  smooth-bore  guns,  and  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  sinking  by  sub- 
marine  explosion,  a  vessel  of  the  average 
draught  of  the  iron-clad  fleet  of  England, 
while  such  a  vessel  is  being  towed  at  the 
greatest  speed  possible,  or  performing 
whatever  evolutions  her  owner  may 
choose,  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  the  attack  shall  not  be  made  at  a 
less  distance  than  500  ft.  Accordingly, 
it  has  not  been  my  purpose  on  this  occasion, 
to  enter  into  a  full  description  of  my  new 
system  of  submarine  attack.  It  may  be 
well,  however,  to  define  clearly  what  the 
scheme  is  intended  to  accomplish.  If  a 
first-class  swift  iron-dad  ship,  say  the  De- 
vastation, unassisted  by  other  craft,  will 
meet  in  open  water  a  vessel  constructed 
agreeably  to  the  new  system,  it  is  contend- 
ed that  tiiie  latter  will  sink  the  breastwork 
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monitor  in  spite  of  her  guns  and  impreg- 
nable armor,  and  notwithstanding  evola- 


tious  designed  to  avoid  the  submarine 
missile. 


THE  STABILITT  OF  AECHES. 

TVanBlation  from  "  Ezpoe£  de  la  Sitaation  de  la  Mteanlqae  Appllqcte." 


Though  arches  have  been  constructed 
from  very  ancient  times,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  treat  the  problem  of  their  equili- 
brium in  a  scientific  manner  until  the  last 
century.  La  Hire  and  Couplet  made  the 
first  attempts ;  the  first  complete  theory 
is  due  to  Coulomb.  His  results  have  been 
verified  by  experiments  on  models,  of 
which  those  of  M.  Boitard  may  be  special- 
ly mentioned. 

The  theory  of  Coulomb  consists  in  ex- 
pressing the  equilibrium  of  each  portion 
of  the  arch  between  the  crown  and  the 
plane  of  any  joint.  Each  of  these  por- 
tions is  solicited  by  its  own  weight,  by  the 
weight  of  its  load,  and  by  the  reactions  of 
the  contiguous  parts  of  the  arch.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  pressure  at 
the  crown  is  horizontal ;  this  supposes 
that  the  arch  is  symmetrical,  and  that  it 
is  loaded  symmetrically  with  reference  to 
a  vertical  plane  through  the  crown.  As 
the  point  of  application  of  the  thrust  is 
not  known,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  dis- 
cussing the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  to 
suppose  it  placed  in  succession  at  the 
hignest,  the  lowest,  and  intermediate 
points.  For  the  equilibrium  of  each  por- 
tion of  the  arch  thus  isolated,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  no  tendency  to 
sliding  at  the  joint,  and  no  tendency  to 
rotation  about  either  of  the  edges.  These 
various  conditions  are  erpressed  by  sev- 
eral inequalities,  in  which  the  thrust  at 
the  crown  and  the  ordinate  of  its  point  of 
application  are  involved.  They  should  be 
formed  for  all  the  courses  of  voussoirs 
between  the  crown  and  each  joint ;  and 
equilibrium  mil  be  possible  if  all  these 
inequalities  can  be  satisfied  by  a  positive 
value  of  the  thrust,  and  a  value  of  the 
ordinate  at  the  crown  comprised  between 
the  corresponding  limits  of  the  thickness 
of  the  arch.  If  this  determination  is 
possible,  it  is  still  necessary  to  stabihty 
that  the  load  at  any  point  shall  not  exceed 
the  limit  of  resistance  imposed  upon  con- 
structors. 

The  theory  of  Coulomb  is  complete  ;  but 
it  will  not  be  found  convenient  in  prac- 


tice, if  it  is  not  subjected  to  a  geometrical 
transformation,  first  pointed  out  by  M. 
M^ry  in  an  article  inserted  in  "Les  An- 
nales"  of  1840.  This  method  depends 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  curve  or 
polygon  of  pressures.  If  the  thrust  at 
the  crown  were  given  in  magnitude  and 
position,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  com- 
pound it  with  the  weight  of  a  portion  of 
the  arch  lying  between  the  crown  and 
any  given  joint,  load  included,  in  order  to 
determine  the  reaction'  of  the  portion 
situated  beyond  the  plane  of  the  joint 
The  geometrical  construction  of  this  re- 
action would  show  whether  there  was  a 
tendency  to  sliding  or  rotation  ;  for  there 
would  be  no  tendency  to  slide  unless  the 
resultant  should  make  with  the  normal  to 
the  joint  an  angle  greater  than  the  angle 
of  friction  between  the  voussoirs;  and 
there  would  be  no  tendency  to  rotation  so 
long  as  the  line  of  mutual  reaction  passes 
through  the  joint,  and  not  beyond  it 
Hence,  if  the  tnrust  at  the  crown  is  given, 
the  polygon  of  mutual  reactions  at  the 
joints  can  be  traced  by  compounding  this 
thrust  successively  with  the  weights  ol 
the  voussoirs  and  their  loads.  To  insure 
equilibrium  this  polygon  should  cut  all 
the  joints  in  the  arch,  and  should  intersect 
them  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  locus 
of  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  suc- 
cessive reactions,  become  at  the  limit, 
when  the  voussoirs  are  of  infinitesimal 
thickness,  the  curve  of  pressures.  Instead 
of  referring  to  the  actual  planes  of  the 
joints,  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  arch  by 
vertical  sections,  in  order  to  compound 
the  thrust  at  the  crown  with  the  weights. 
This  slightly  alters  the  trace  of  the  curve, 
but  gives  it  a  useful  geometrical  property, 
viz.,  that  of  representing  the  mutual  re- 
actions by  tangents.  The  curve  is  then 
entirely  analogous  with  fimicular  curves,  m 
which  the  tension  has  a  tangential  direc- 
tion. This  property  of  the  curve  of  pres- 
sures does  not  generally  hold  when  the 
planes  of  separation  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  arch  are  inclined  to  the  directions 
of  the  forces. 
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The  curve  of  resistance  is  thus  far  de- 
fined, if  its  point  of  departure  at  the 
crown,  and  the  direction  and  intensity  of 
the  thrust,  are  given.  It  is  expressed  by 
a  differential  equation  of  the  third  order, 
the  integral  of  which  contains  three  arbi- 
trary constants.  The  curve  may,  there- 
fore, be  subjected  to  the  condition  of  pass- 
ing through  three  arbitrary  points,  and 
these  are  usually  taken  at  the  crown  and 
at  the  springinga  If  the  arch  is  sym- 
metrical to  a  vertical  plane  through  the 
crown,  these  three  points  may  be  sym- 
metrical, so  that  the  curve  will  be  so. 
This  is  the  most  general  case.  The  thrust 
at  the  crown  is  thus  made  horizontal 
Very  simple  geometrical  construction  gives 
the  magnitude  of  the  thrust  at  any  point ; 
and  the  trace  of  the  curve  can  be  obtained 
by  dividing  the  arch  into  small  elements. 
When  the  curve  is  entirely  comprised 
within  the  thickness  of  the  arch,  its  dis- 
tance from  the  intrados  will  not  generally 
be  constant  at  all  points.  The  joint  of 
rupture  occurs  where  this  distance  is  the 
least  possible.  It  is  here  that  the  ma- 
terials of  the  arch  suffer  the  greatest 
pressure,  and  where  rupture  takes  place 
if  the  distance  between  the  curve  and  the 
intrados  is  too  smalL  The  joint  of  rup- 
ture opens  along  the  extrados,  and  a 
crack  extends  across  the  spandriL  If  the 
curve  of  pressure  approaches  the  ex- 
trados the  joint  tends  to  open  toward  the 
intrados.    . 

These  tendencies  appear  in  all  arches 
that  can  be  observed,  and  the  trace  of  the 
curve  of  pressure  explains  the  facts  which 
the  old  experimenters  observed,  but  could 
not  account  for.  Thus,  in  arches  having 
the  form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  the  joint  of 
rapture  is  near  the  springing,  and  gener- 
ally causes  a  crack  m  the  spandnls  in 
consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  joint 
at  the  extrados.  In  full  semicircular 
arches  there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  open 
towards  the  intrados  at  the  crown,  and 
towards  the  springing  lines  ;  while  at  an 
Qqual  distance  from  these  joints,  at  the 
joint  of  rupture,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
open  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  problem  of  the  curve  of  pressures, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  indeterminate  ;  since 
the  equation  of  construction  contains  3 
arbitrary  constants  in  the  general  case, 
and  2  when  the  arch  is  symmetrical. 
This  indicates  that  in  a  statical  point  of 
new,  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  pos- 


sible equilibriums  ;  but  one  of  these  actu- 
ally exists.  If  the  real  laws  of  molecular 
action  were  known,  we  should  have  the 
conditions  necessary  to  determine  this 
particular  equilibrium.  But  we  are  ar- 
rested in  this  research  by  our  ignorance 
of  the  actual  laws.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  introduce  into  the  problem  con- 
siderations of  the  minimum  value.  The 
problem  thus  becomes  determinate,  but 
this  determination  is  arbitrary,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  prove  that  it  is  warranted. 
It  seems  to  leave  out  of  view  special  con- 
ditions of  relative  position,  which  though 
difficult  to  express  in  the  calculus,  still 
have  a  preponderant  influence  upon  the 
distribution  of  pressures  in  the  arch.  M. 
Drouets  has  considered  the  problem  from 
another  point  of  view.  In  a  fine  memoir 
published  in  the  year  1865,  in  ''Les  Anna- 
les  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees  "  he  has  dis- 
cussed the  results  furnished  by  the  method 
of  M.  Mery,  and,  with  the  aid  of  ingenious 
geometrical  considerations,  has  been  able 
ot  determine  a  curve  of  particular  pres- 
sures, which  satisfies  the  general  conditions 
which  make  equilibrium  possible.  If  it 
pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  arch  or 
show  too  great  local  pressures,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  equihbrium  is  not  possible. 

Builders  generally  take  for  points  of 
intersection  the  tiers  superieur  from  the 
crown  and  the  middle  of  the  joint  at  the 
springing,  a  method  which  is  expedi- 
tious, and  in  most  cases  sufficient. 

The  method  of  the  curve  of  pressures, 
like  that  of  Coulomb,  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived, is  a  method  of  verification  of  equi- 
librium rather  than  a  method  of  inveiition 
of  the  form  of  the  arch.  It  has  been  of 
great  service  in  reducing  the  thickness  of 
arches  and  relieving  them  of  a  load  which 
tended  to  destroy  instead  of  strengthen- 
ing them.  But  the  forms  authorized  by 
long  practice  have  not  been  modified  by 
the  influence  of  the  new  theories.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  determine  by  the 
calculus  the  best  form  to  give  to  arches. 
M.  Yvon-Villarceau  has  published  a  very 
interesting  paper  upon  this  subject,  in 
which  he  delineates  the  lines  of 
arches  of  equal  resistance.  The  results 
of  this  analysis  have  not  been  introduced 
into  constructions.  M.  Carvalho  pub- 
lished in  "  Les  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chau- 
sees,"  in  1853,  a  paper  in  which  he  endeav- 
ors to  find  the  oest  form  for  the  extra- 
dos of  an  arch  of  which  the  intrados  is 
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given ;  and  he  determines  the  line,  so 
that  the  curve  of  pressures  of  the  load- 
ed arch  coincides  with  the  curve  of  pres- 
sures of  the  arch  without  its  load*  The 
tables  given  in  this  memoir  are  useful  in 
constructions. 

In  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  arch  may  be  regarded  as  al- 
most solved.  The  formulas  given  by  Per- 
'  ronet  are  generally  applied  in  determin- 
ing the  thickness  at  the  crown  and  at  the 
pieds  droits.  An  inequality  gives  the  infe- 
rior limit  of  thickness  necessary  to  pre- 
vent tipping  about  the  outer  edge  of  the 
base  ;  it  is  obvious  that  this  does  not  in- 
crease indefinitely,  as  the  height  of  the 
pied  droit  increasea  Tables  and  empi- 
rical formulas  more  or  less  complex  ae- 
termine  the  principal  elements  of  the  con- 
struction. Builders,  it  is  true,  do  not 
agree  upon  certain  points  ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, upon  the  question  of  the  change  of 
thickness  between  crown  and  springing. 


The  equilibrium  of  arches  when  cen- 
tred, is  a  problem  still  quite  obscure.  It 
was  formerly  treated  by  Couplet  and  af- 
terwards by  Perronet,  who,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  beautiful  bridges  at 
Nantes  and  NeuiUy,  employed  trussed 
centres  of  surprising  lightness.  The  meth- 
od of  the  curve  of  pressures  now  solves 
the  problem  in  a  more  rational  manner  ; 
but  the  complete  determination  of  the 
strains  developed  in  the  centring,  and 
in  the  arch,  supposes  the  resolution  of  the 
problem  of  deformation  of  the  centring, 
which  requires  a  calculus  very  complica- 
ted and  probably  inextricable.  Hence, 
engineers  who  deal  with  the  question 
avoid  the  difficulty  by  reversing  the  prob- 
lem. They  admit  that  the  centring 
makes  the  curve  of  pressures  parallel  to 
the  intrados.  This  hypothesis  maket 
known  the  action  of  the  centring  upoD 
the  arch,  and  may  guide  in  the  choice  ol 
forms  to  give  to  the  carpentry. 


THE   SELF.PURIFICATION  OF  RIVERS. 

From  "The  Engiaeer." 


It  is  frequently  asserted  that  history 
repeats  itself,  that  events  take  place  in 
recurring  cycles,  and  that  everything 
mundane  tends  to  return  to  its  normal 
condition.  Upon  this  last  hypothesis 
must,  we  think,  be  based  the  argument  of 
those  who  have  stated,  and  still  maintain, 
that  polluted  and  contaminated  waters 
will,  under  certain  circumstances,  by  a 
process  of  self-restoration,  return  to  that 
state  of  pristine  purity  with  which  they 
were  endowed  by  nature.  This  erroneous 
idea  has  long  since  been  exploded  in  our 
editorial  columns,  and  will  receive  its 
death-blow  from  the  confirmation  our 
views  with  respect  to  it  have  received  in 
the  recently  issued  Report  of  the  Rivers* 
Pollution  Commission.  As  we  admitted 
then,  we  admit  now,  that  a  certain  amount 
of  purifying  action  is  produced  upon 
large  volumes  of  running  water  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air  ;  but  we  emphatically  now 
deny,  as  we  denied  then,  that  this  can  be 
justifiably  termed  a  purification,  or  re- 
garded even  as  an  approximation  to  their 
restoration  to  their  original  purity,  clean- 
liness, and  sweetness.  What  was  the  as- 
sertion put  forward  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  first  polluting  a  river  with 


sewage,  and  subsequently  stating,  in  at- 
tempted justification  of  their  conduct,  that 
the  contamination  was  but  of  a  trivial  and 
temporary  nature  ?  Their  statement  was, 
"that  if  sewage  be  mixed  with  twenty 
times  its  volume  of  river  water  the  organic 
matter  which  it  contains  will  be  oxidized 
and  comparatively  disappear  whilst  tha 
river  is  flowing  a  dozen  miles  or  so. 
Were  a  million  gallons  of  sewage  to  be 
discharged  into  the  Amazon  or  the  La 
Plata  near  their  sources,  it  is  possible  that 
but  little  vestige  of  its  injurious  or  offen- 
sive properties  would  remain  by  the  time 
it  was  wafted  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
But  the  case  assumes  a  different  aspect 
when  the  scene  is  transferred  to  our  own 
country  and  our  own  streams,  and  when 
the  incessant  daily  discharge  of  sewage 
bears  a  proportion  in  volume  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  channel  of  its  reception  which 
renders  the  process  of  self -purification  of 
the  latter  a  physical  impossibility.  To 
imagine  that  it  could  be  otherwise  would 
be  tantamount  to  maintaining  that  a  per- 
petual cause  can  produce  only  a  temporary 
effect.  There  was  a  time  in  England,  as 
there  still  is  in  all  thinly  populated  and 
undeveloped  countries,  where  purity  was 
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the  ocean,  pollution  the  drop.  Now  the 
position  of  affairs  is  reversed;  contamina- 
tion is  the  ocean,  purity  the  drop ;  and  in 
the  majority  of  instances  the  drop  is  so 
infinitesim^  that  it  eludes  the  power  of 
every  agent  that  science,  chemistry,  and 
analysis  can  employ  for  its  detection. 

If  we  were  asked,  what  are  the  causes  of 
river  pollution  ?  our  answer  would  be, 
everything  that  is  capable  of  rendering 
water  fom  and  contaminated.  There  is 
not  an  offensive,  impure,  or  noxious  sub- 
stance that  does  not  at  some  period  or 
other  find  its  way  into  a  watercourse. 
There  are,  notwithstanding,  several  foreign 
ingredients  in  water  that  do  not  neces- 
sarily render  it  impure  in  the  sense  of  in- 
jurious. Water  may  contain  suspended 
and  dissolved  bodies  which  may  render  it 
unfit  for  drinking  or  domestic  purposes, 
but  which  do  not  cause  it  to  be  either 
dangerous  to  health  or  offensive  to  the 
senses.  Dismissing  the  terms  pure  and 
impure,  and  substituting  those  of  polluted 
and  unpolluted  water,  the  chemical  differ- 
ence in  their  composition  is  the  important 
fact  to  keep  in  view.  A  natural  or  unpol- 
luted water  frequently  becomes  turbid,  or, 
to  use  the  common  phrase,  dirty,  from 
natural  causes  alone,  but  it  is  not  thereby 
polluted.  The  contamination  is  only  ap- 
parent, not  real— only  mechanical,  not 
chemical — and  can  readily  be  removed  by 
the  employment  of  mechanical  means 
solely.  An  unpolluted  water  may  be  re- 
cognized by  being  inodorous  and  tasteless, 
and  by  possessing  a  very  faint  alkaline  re- 
action. It  contains  in  100,000  parts  about 
0.5  of  carbon,  and  0.1  of  nitrogen,  in  the 
shape  of  organic  matter,  and  is  also  en- 
dowed with  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
being  incapable  of  putrefaction,  although 
exposed  to  a  summer  temperature  for 
some  length  of  time  in  close  reservoirs 
and  vessels.  Classing  the  numerous 
sources  of  river  poUution  under  the  two 
general  heads  of  sewage  and  manufactu- 
ring refuse,  it  is  the  organic  constituents 
of  the  former  class  that  impart  both  the 
most  offensive  and  most  injurious  proper- 
ties to  our  streams  and  watercourses. 
Their  amount  of  organic  carbon  is  at  once 
iraised  from  0.5  to  2.0,  and  of  organic  ni- 
trogen to  0.75.  An  infallible  sign  that  a 
stream  has  been  polluted  with  sewage  is 
the  presence  of  chlorine,  assuming  always 
that  its  waters  do  not  flow — like  those  of 
the  Weaver,  for  example — in  the  neighbor- 


hood of  salt  deposits,  either  soUd  or  fluid. 
To  afford  a  ^ood  idea  of  the  comparative 
state  of  punty  to  which  the  waters  of  the 
Thames  near  Hampton  have  been  brought, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
results  of  the  analysis  made  by  order  of 
the  commission  of  the  Thames  water  and 
that  of  the  Lancashire  rivers.  If  the  pol- 
lution of  the  Thames  at  Hampton  be  re- 
presented by  unity,  the  maximum  amount 
of  that  of  the  Lancashire  rivers  by  organic 
carbon  and  organic  nitrogen  will  be  6.5 
of  the  former  and  49.3  of  the  latter.  It  is 
rather  curious  that  there  is  a  greater  de- 
gree of  contamination  in  the  streams  of 
Lancashire  in  winter  than  in  summer,  al- 
though, for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  not  so 
apparent.  This  is  one  of  those  facts  that 
would  not  be  suspected,  and  probably 
would  be  strenuously  denied  untU  proved 
to  be  true  by  the  unerring  test  of  analysis. 
Returning  to  the  immediate  subject  of 
our  article,  namely,  the  statement  that 
rivers-^r,  generaUy  speaking,  running 
waters — ^possess  a  remarkable  power  of 
self-recuperation,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  hitherto  this  has  been  a  bare  asser- 
tion, never  proved,  or  attempted  to  be 
proved  in  any  manner  whatever.  It  might 
be  imagined  that  those  who  ventured 
upon  so  wholesale  and  sweeping  an  opin- 
ion would  have  taken  some  care  to  have  at 
any  rate  a  slight  foundation  upon  which  to 
erect  so  extensive  a  superstructure.  Un- 
fortunately for  their  argument,  it  was  left 
to  the  commission  to  set  the  matter  at 
rest  one  way  or  the  other,  as  the  members 
considered  it  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  truth  should  be  known  respect- 
ing a  question  which  involved  the  health 
and  welfare  of  all  our  large  cities  and 
towns.  A  favorable  opportunity  presented 
itself  during  the  visit  of  the  commission- 
ers to  the  basins  of  the  Mersey  atid  Kib- 
ble for  making  the  experiment,  which  was 
conducted  wim  the  same  care  and  impar- 
tiaUty  which  characterize  all  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  three  rivers,  the  Mersey, 
the  Irwell,  and  the  Darwen,  after  being 
polluted  to  the  last  degree,  have  an  aver- 
age flow  of  12j^  miles  without  receiving 
any  further  contamination,  although  their 
respective  volumes  become  considerably 
augmented  by  the  accession  of  unpolluted 
affluents  and  tributaries.  This  disturb- 
ing cause  must  be  taken  into  account 
when  the  results  of  the  experiments  are 
considered.     Samples  of  the  water  at  the 
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two  extremities  of  the  above  distance  were  stream  from  the  town  where  the  pollution 
taken,  and  their  composition  ascertained  originated  that  the  water  was  "  utterly 
by  chemical  analysis.  The  temperature  foul,  slimy,  thick,  and  seething."  If  we 
plays  an  importsoit  part  in  the  process,  examine  into  the  cause  of  the  belief  by 
When  it  does  not  reach  64  deg.  Fahr.  there  many  persons  of  the  self-purifying  power 
is  very  little  effect  produced  by  the  flow  of  running  water,  it  will  be  found  in  the 
upon  the  organic  matter  dissolved  in  the  identity  they  suppose  to  exist  between 
water.  Taking  the  mean  of  the  experi-  clear  and  pure  water.  A  stream  will^ 
ments  upon  these  three  rivers,  the  per-  during  its  flow,  deposit  a  large  proportion 
centage  reduction  of  the  organic  elements  of  the  grosser  and  visible  impurities  which 
after  the  flow  of  12^  miles  was  for  organic  are  held  simply  in  mechanical  suspension, 
carbon  10.98,  and  for  organic  nitrogen  The  turbidity  of  it,  or,  in  plain  language, 
8.58.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  element  its  dirtiness,  will  thus  be  plainly  decreased; 
of  uncertainty  uitroduced  into  the  calcu-  but  the  amount  of  the  distsolved  impurities 
lation  by  the  variable  composition  of  the  will  remain  the  same.  The  water  will 
waters,  which  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  look  cleaner,  but  chemically  will  be  as  dirty 
was  all  in  favor  of  the  self-purifying  as  before.  But,  although  the  stream  de- 
action,  one  volume  of  Altered  London  posits  by  subsidence  the  mud  or  other 
sewage  was  mixed  with  nine  volumes  of  substances  mechanically  suspended  in  it, 
water.  The  mixture  was  carefully  ana-  they  are  not  by  these  means  rendered  in- 
lyzed,  and  freely  exposed  to  the  light  by  nocuous.  On  the  contrary,  in  flood  times 
siphoning  it  in  a  slender  stream  for  seve-  and  during  summer  this  deposited  sedi- 
ral  days  from  one  vessel  to  another,  the  ment  becomes  stirred  up  and  putrescent, 
fall  being  three  feet.  It  is  not  necessary  and  when  collected  proves  to  be  '^dis- 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  conclusions  gustingly  offensive."  After  the  facts  laid 
arrived  at.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  before  them,  our  readers  are  fairly  war- 
the  results  indicate  very  closely  the  effect  ranted  in  dismissi^ug  all  idea  of  the  self- 
which  would  be  produced  by  the  flow  of  purifying  powers  of  running  water*  not, 
a  river  or  stream  containing  10  per  cent,  perhaps,  as  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  obeerved 
of  sewage  for  96  and  192  miles  respect-  m  his  evidence,  as  **  absurd,"  but  as  prac- 
ively,  at  a  rate  per  hour  of  one  mile.  The  ticable  only  under  conditions  die  nilfil- 
percentage  reduction  of  the  organic  car-  ment  of  which  is  impossible, 
bon  in  the  first  distance  would  be  6.4,  and 
of  organic  nitrogen  28.4.     For  the  latter 

distance  the  corresponding  fig^^^^  ^^^  p^^^_  ^  ^^^^  «w  tb4  Suez 

251,  and  33.3  As  the  temperature  (taring  ^^  CASAi.-The    ByweU  Castle,  eteam- 

this  experiment  ^vas  nearly  70  deg.  Fahr..  ^     belonging  to  Messra  PalSer.  Hall 

It  demonstrates  that  the  oxidation  of  the  ^  §'    ^^^^  f^  g^^^,  ^^   ^^  ^ 

animal  organic  matters  m  sewage  pro-  ^^^^  j    ^^  ^         ^        ^^ 

ceeds  very  slowly.     It  was   also   demon-    iTiu„«.gg     including   3   dava   oe       *  d    'n 

strated  bv  another  experiment  on  the  rate  •      ^v         i   i^  r  ^ 

-       1  Zt  ^    XI,  A  •  passing  through  the  canal, 

of  oxidation  of  sewage,  that  supposmg  a   *^         °  ° 

river  polluted  with  the  above  proportions  

of  sewage  received  no  further  contamina- 
tion for  a  distance  of  168  miles,  it  would  ^jtez  Canal.— Direct  steam  communica- 
then  lose  about  62.3  per  cent,  of  its  inju-  kj  tion  between  Holland  and  her  East- 
rious  and  offensive  properties.  Is  there  em  dependencies  (Java,  Sumatra,  Sun- 
any  river  or  stream  in  England  which  da  Islands,  etc.)  via  the  Suez  Canal,  is 
could  fulfil  those  conditions  ?  Granting  being  organized  at  Amsterdam,  under  the 
that  only  one  discharge  of  sewage  took  honorar}-  presidency  of  Prince  Henry  of 
place,  it  might  be  safely  inferred  that  the  Netherlands,  brother  to  the  King  of 
there  "  is  no  river  in  the  United  Kingdom  Holland. 

long  enough  to  effect  the  destruction  of  

sewage  by  oxidation." 

In  addition  to  the  conclusive  results  ar-  HpnE  elevated  railway  in  Greenwich 
rived  at  by  the  commissioners,  it  was  X  street,  in  this  city,  is  (as  usual)  an- 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  landowners  nounced  to  be  about  ready  for  public  pat- 
situated  eight  or  ten  miles    down    the  ronage. 
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SIPHON  AND  SUCTION    PUMPS. 


TronalnKvl  from  "  Iju  W 


.  de  Lagillanlais  haa  inyented  au  ap- 
pftratus  which  ntilizea  iu  luauy  ways  the 
mmple  plieaomenon  of  the  discharge  of 
liquids,  or  of  liquids  niised  with  gag, 
through  tubea  beut  in  a  vertical  plane  Like 
the  ordinary  siphon. 

The  pressure  dBtcrminea  the  direction 


and  the  continuity  of  diaoharge  in  these 
tuhes.  A  diucharge  being  induced  iu  the 
first  siphon,  ^will  cause  a  suction  of  tho 
air  contained  in  a,  tube  com  muni  eating 
with  its  top;  this  again  will  set  iho  eecona 
aiphon  iu  action.  It  is  obTions  that  by 
means  of  a  combination  of  siphuna  and  of 


priaeg  d'air,  which  cause  the  pnlcurizaUoii 
of  the  lii^nid  in  tlio  ascending  brandies, 
the  pressure  can  be  regulated. 

Of  tho  two  siphons  referred  to,  the  first 
tttfaes  tho  name  of  suction  siphon,  with 
reference  to  the  second,  which,  because 
ita  effect  is  like  that  of  the  common  pump, 
iM  called  the  si])hon  pump.  The  first 
siphon  acts  as  a  motor  to  the  second  ;  it 
xnakes  use  of  a  fall  of  water  to  proiluco 
"tihe  suction  which  raiaea  and  carries  the 
Xiquid  over. 

The  priming  (amorfoge)  of  the  auction 
siphon  is  affected  by  means  of  an  appa- 
*"^tu9  called  the  priming  rfxnwr. 

A  primer,   a   suction  aiphon,   a   com- 
*%iiULicBtiou   betwen   suction   siphon    and 
X>iimp  siphon,  ajulageii,  are  the  elements 
^anplojed  by  M.  de  Lagillardais. 
Toi,  a~Na  6.-41 


The  fignre  (A)  is  an  illustration  of  the 
apparatus. 

A  auction  siphon,  naing  the  head  of  a. 
certain  quantity  of  falling  water  which 
passes  through  B  C  to  a  lower  level,  pro- 
duces a  auction  in  the  pipe  c,  and  finally 
a  discharge  from  the  receiving  reaercoir 
through  tho  orifice  c.  The  detiuls  may  be 
easily  (indci-stood  from  the  figure.  The 
priming  reservoir  ia  set  at  the  eommoa 
level  of  tho  top  B,  and  of  the  receiving 
resenoir;  it  commuaicatea  with  the  moe 
by  a  vertical  tube  provided  with  a  stop- 
cock D.  Thia  priming  reservoir  commn- 
nicates  with  the  top  of  the  siiihon  B  and 
with  the  receiving  reservoir.  Suppose 
thia  to  be  full  of  water  ;  by  opening  ita 
connections  with  the  race  and  with  tho 
suction  siphon,  the  others,  being  closed. 
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the  priming  of  A,  B,  C,  will  be  caused  by 
the  fall  of  water.  As  soon  as  the  suction 
siphon  is  in  action,  its  communications  will 
cause  action  in  the  priming  reservoir, 
which  will  bo  ready  at  any  time  to  renew 
its  action  after  the  operation  has  been  in- 
terrupted by  any  cause  ;  and  also  to  re- 
new the  action  in  the  receiving  reservoir. 
A  manometer,  c,/,  gr,  will  show  the  force 
of  suction.  The  communications  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  apparatus  require 
regulation.  This  is  automatically  accom- 
plished by  a  valve,  shown  in  detail  in  fig. 
B.  F  is  a  float  acting  upon  a  valve  a, 
connected  to  it  by  a  hollow  stem  which 
guides  the  socket  k.  At  i  are  the  orifices 
regulating  the  admission  of  air  into  the 
primary  reservoir. 

In  Fig.  A,  the  suction  siphon  and  the 
siphon  pump  dip  into  the  same  layer,  so 
that  a  part  of  this  layer  is  lifted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other,  which  acts  as  motive 
force.  Generally  speaking,  the  priming  re- 
servoir, th3  suction  siphon  and  the  pump 
siphon,  when  communicating  with  their 
upper  connections,  correspond  to  distinct 
layers  of  the  liquid.     The  levels  of  the 


priming  reservoir  and  of  the  tops  of  the 
siphons  may  also  be  independent 

In  the  most  complex  case,  as  represent- 
ed in  Fig.  A,  in  which  the  reservoir  is 
above  the  priming  reservoir,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  fix  a  pulverization  ajutage  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ascending  tube  of  the 
receiving  reservoir,  and  to  adjust  the  suc- 
tion pump  accordingly. 

The  applications  to  which  M.  de  Lagil- 
lardais  proposes  to  adapt  this  apparatus 
are  numerous.  He  mentions,  in  particu- 
lar : — 

The  priming  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  action  siphons  employed  in  the  drain- 
age of  liquids ;  especially  siphons  dis- 
charging a  basin  at  high  tide. 

2.  The  elevation  of  liquids  and  all 
kinds  of  drainage. 

3.  The  production  and  maintenance 
of  a  vacuum  ;  and  as  a  consequence  the 
freezing,  condensation,  and  evaporation  of 
liquids  in  a  vacuum. 

This  apparatus  is  new  and  ingenious. 
It  seems  to  be  available  in  the  utilization 
of  those  natural  forces  which  so  often  re- 
main unproductive. 


UNION  PACaUG  ENQINEEBINa. 

From  ^Tlie  Iroo  Age.'' 


We  are  indebted  to  Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge, 
late  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  for  a  copy  of  his  Report,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1869,  to  President  Ames,  giving  a 
connected  history  of  operations  in  his  de- 
partment, with  reports  of  Chiefs  of  Par- 
ties during  the  years  1868  and  1869. 

We  preface  an  abstract  of  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  the  Report,  with  a 
sketch  of  the 

EARLT   SURVEY, 

and  Mr.  Dodge's  connection  therewith.  In 
1853,  Henry  Famham  and  T.  C.  Durant, 
who  had  the  contract  for  building  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  road  (now  the  Iowa 
division  of  the  Ch.,  R  I.  &  Pac. ),  instructed 
Peter  A.  Day  to  investigate  the  question 
of  the  proper  point  for  that  road  to  strike 
the  Missouri  river,  to  obtain  a  good  con- 
nection with  any  road  that  might  be  built 
across  the  continent.  General  Dodge  was 
assigned  to  the  duty,  and  surveys  were  ex- 
tended to  and  up  the  Platte  Valley,  to  as- 
certain whether  any  road  built  on  the 
central  or  then  northern  line  would  follow 


the  Platte  and  its  tributaries  over  the 
plains,  and  thus  overcome  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Subsequently,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Mr.  Farnham,  General  Dodge 
extended  the  examination  westward  to  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
beyond,  examining  the  practicable  passes 
from  the  Sangre  Christo  to  the  South 
Pass ;  made  maps  of  the  country  and  de- 
veloped it.  The  practicabihty  of  the 
route,  the  singular  formation  of  the  coun- 
try between  Long's  Peak,  the  Medicine 
Bow  Mountains,  and  Biidger  Pass,  on  the 
south,  and  Laramie  Peak  and  the  Sweet- 
water and  Wind  River  ranges,  on  the 
north,  demonstrated  that  through  this 
range  the  road  must  eventually  be  built. 
He  reported  to  Mr.  Farnham,  and  through 
his  and  his  friends'  efforts  the  prospect  for 
a  Pacific  road  began  to  take  shape. 

In  after  years  surveys  were  extended 
through  the  country  previously  explored, 
and  its  capabilities  for  the  building  of  a 
railway  to  the  Pacific  fully  demonstrated. 

In  doing  this  over  a  country  covering  a 
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width  of  200  miles,  and  on  the  general 
direction  of  the  42d  parallel,  some  15,000 
miles  of  instrumental  lines  have  been 
run,  and  over  25,000  miles  of  reconnais- 
sances  made. 

DIFFICULTIES  ERCODNTBBED. 

In  1663  and  1861  surveys  were  inau- 
gurated, but  ill  1866  the  country  was  sys- 
tematically occupied;  and  day  and  night, 


all  the  various  commisaiona  have^ven  the 
oompany  due  credit  in  this  particular. 

In  January,  1868,  Mr.  Dodge  received 
instructioiiB  fur  that  year.  He  was  to 
Snish  the  location  to  Green  Biver  by  June 
1,  to  Salt  Lake  Valley  by  autumn,  and 
before  winter,  to  develop  tne  country  west 
of  Salt  Lake.  He  made  ample  arrange- 
mente  to  accomplish  this.  James  A. 
Bvans,  in  chai^  &om  Laramie  to  Green 


summer  and  winter,  the  explorations  were  R^^er,  having  four  parties  who  took  the 
pushed  forward  through  dangers  and  i  neld  m  March,  tiie  snow  bemg  deep,  and 
hardships  that  very  few  at  thU  day  appre-  I  ^-  Bhckensderfer  with  three  parties,  to 
date,  as  eveTT  mile  had  to  be  run  within  'oc^^e  from  Green  River  to  Salt  Lake,  who 
the  range  of  the  musket.  Numbersof  our  took  the  field  in  March.  Mr.  Evans  corn- 
men  (says  Mr.  Dodge),  some  of  the  ablest,  pleted  his  survey  by  May  2,  and  Mr.  Bhck- 
were  killed;  and  during  construction,  |  ensderfer  hiam  July,  both  before  the  time 
stock  was  nm  off  by  the  thousand;  and  as  i  set.  ..,,,„„.,,.. 
one  difficulty  after  another  arose  and  was  ^  April,  the  Vice-President  informed 
overcome,  both  in  the  engineering,  run- 1  <^en.  Dodge  that  "he  desired  to  cover  the 
nine  and  construction  departments,  a  new  ^o*^  *^th  men  from  Green  River  to  Salt 
era  in  railroad  building  was  inaugurated.    Lake  within  one  month,  and  to  Humboldt 


Each  day  taught  lessons  by  which  they 
profited  for  the  nest,  and  the  advances  in 
the  art  of  construction  were  marked  by 
the  progress  of  the  work  ;  40  miles  of 
track  having  been   laid  in  1866;  260 


Wells  in  three,"  and  notwithstanding  no 
intimation  had  been  given,  and  no  arrange- 
ment made  to  carry  out  such  a  programme, 
he  succeeded  in  completing  the  location 
the  difficult  work,  and  over  a  large 


1866;  240  in  1867,  including  the  ascent  ol  I  portion  of  the  light  work,  before  the  con 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  2,235  feet  above  the  tractors  could  get  on  the  road.  The  for- 
ocean ;  and  during  1868,  and  to  May  10,    •'"»&  o^  ^«  parties  forward  so  fast,  over  so 


6  miles,  all  exclusive  of  side  and 
temporary  tracks,  of  which  over  180  milee 
were  built  in  addition. 

The  first  grading  was  done  in  the  aa- 
tsmnof  1864,  and  Uie  first  rail  laid  in  July, 
1865.  When  one  looks  back  to  the  be- 
ginning at  the  Missouri  river,  with  no 
railway  communication  from  the  east,  and 
400  miles  of  the  country  in  advance  vrith- 
out  timber,  fuel,  or  any  material  to  build 
or  maintain  a  road,  except  the  sand  for 
the  bare  road-bed  itself,  with  everything 
to  be  transported,  and  that  by  teams,  or 
at  best  by  steamboats,  for  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  miles  ;  everything  to  be  cre- 
ated, with  labor  scarce  and  high,  we  can 
all  look  back  upon  the  work  with  satis- 
^tion. 


I^^slocation  has  been  critically  examined, 
and  in  regard  to  the  correctness  of  thp 
general  route,  no  question  is  ever  raised  ; 
and  even  in  the  details  of  its  location,  730 
miles  of  which  were  done  in  less  than  G 
months,  it  has  received  the  praise  of  some 
of  the  ablest  engineers  of  the  country.  Itt^ 
dffecU  arv  minor  ones,  easily  remedied,  and 


difficult  a  country,  gave  no  time  to  review 
lines,  and  re-examine  or  re-run  them  on 
the  ground.  West  of  Green  River  and 
down  Bitter  Creek  there  was  no  prelimin- 
ary line  standing  as  a  guide,  the  surveys 
by  Evans  and  Reed  in  1864  being  obli- 
terated. The  locating  engineers  lost  no 
time  by  any  party  ;  but  worked  day  and 
night,  even  to  the  full  seven  days  of  the 
week. 

BBOWN's  pass  to  aBEEN  BIVKB. 

From  Brown's  Pass,  latitude  41  deg.  50 
min.,  to  Green  River,  latitude  41  deg.  38 
min.,  the  line  is  so  direct  that  on  the 
ground  it  does  not  increase  the  distance 
over  an  air  line  6  miles  in  more  than  200, 
and  in  the  measurement  by  longitude  the 
increase  is  not  perceptible.  This  location 
has  no  grade  to  exceed  65  ft.  per  mile  ; 
no  curvature  to  exceed  6  deg.,  and  in  the 
detailed  location  its  per  cent  of  curve 
tine  is  one-sixth,  of  tangent  five-sixths. 

In  the  Rock  Creek  country,  the  conteur 
of  the  ground  has  been  too  closely  follow- 
ed, and  too  mncb  curvature  is  used,  a  mat- 
ter easily  remedied  hereafter.  With  this 
and  other  slight  exceptions,  the  location 
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is  fair,  the  grades  easy,  curvatores  light, 
alignement  very  direct,  the  water-ways 
ample,  and  the  resources  of  the  country, 
witn  its  coal  beds,  made  available.  The 
grading,  mostly  in  embankment,  is  1  to  2  ft. 
higher  than  appears  necessary  in  the  sum- 
mer, so  to  avoid  the  snows  of  winter,  the 
economy  of  which  has  ah*eady  been  de- 
monstrated by  the  diminished  ability  of 
that  portion  to  obstructions  from  snow. 
The  location  down  Bitter  Creek  is  a  good 
one — ^bold,  direct,  and  made  with  an  in- 
telligent view  of  the  commercial  value  of 
a  line,  as  determined  by  alignement  and 
grades,  as  well  as  mere  cost  of  construc- 
tion. The  question  of  a  supply  of  water 
between  North  Fork  of  Platte  and  Bitter 
Creek  received  serious  consideration  in 
1867.  The  running  of  construction  trains 
was  difficult,  most  of  the  water  having  to 
be  taken  from  North  Platte  ;  yet  time 
brought  a  fair  supply  at  all  the  wells,  and 
now  trains  run  without  detention. 

The  alkali  and  soda-water  district  ex- 
tends from  the  Laramie  to  Green  River, 
but'  they  take  water  from  mountain 
streams  and  springs,  from  the  Laramie  to 
North  Fork  of  Platte,  throwing  all  the 
bad  water  on  one  division,  Bawlins  to 
Green  River. 

GREEN  BIVEB  TO  MOUTH   OF  WEBEB. 

Gen.  Dodge's  examinations  of  1867  had 
satisfied  him  that  the  true  route  was  north 
of  Salt  Lake.  It  was  desirable  to  get  a 
more  direct  line  than  by  way  of  Weber 
Valley.  Of  all  the  passes  over  the  Wa- 
satch that  at  the  head  of  Blacksmith  Fork 
alone  remained,  and  it  was  considered 
important  to  definitely  settle  its  character. 

Mr.  Hodges'  examinations  determined 
the  impracticability  of  the  Blacksmith 
Fork  route,  which  would  have  saved  40 
miles  and  given  a  much  better  direction. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  located 
line,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  lines  sur- 
veyed, either  then  or  afterward  by  the 
construction  department,  convinced  Q^n. 
Dodge  that  the  line  adopted  is  superior 
to  any  other.  No  other  compares  with  it 
in  a  commercial  value  ;  and  in  avoiding 
obstructions  from  snow,  no  other  is  equal 
to  it. 

Considering  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try, the 

LIKE  FROM   PIEDMONT  TO   PBOMONTORT 

may  be    considered    a  remarkable  one, 


crossing  three  ranges  of  mountains,  pass- 
ing for  60  miles  through  the  gorges  of 
the  Wasatch,  and  descending  from  an 
elevation  of  over  7,000  feet  above  the 
ocean  to  one  of  less  than  4,300.  This  line 
of  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  required,  does  not 
much  exceed  the  200  miles  eastward  from 
Piedmont,  comprising  the  valleys  of 
Black's  Fork,  Green  River,  and  Bitter 
Creek.  Nature  did  much  to  render  it 
comparativelv  easy  to  overcome  the  great 
obstacles  which  had  been  looked  upon  as 
the  most  formidable  barriers  to  the  road, 
and,  by  a  skilful  location,  the  work  per 
mile  in  cubic  yards  was  rendered  very 
light,  and  should  not,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  cost  over  25  per  cent, 
more  per  mile  than  for  the  same  distance 
east  of  the  rim  of  the  basin.  But  the 
cost  was  often  doubled  and  even  trebled 
and  quadrupled.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  untoward  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  pressed  to  completion,  and 
not  by  any  large  amount  of  work  per 
mile,  or  peculiarities,  location,  or  its 
mountainous  character. 

MOUTH  OP  WEBEB  TO  HUMBOLDT  WELLS. 

The  best  line  for  grades  and  curvatures 
would  have  been  to  cross  Bear  River  arm 
of  the  lake,  eight  miles  in  width,  but  they 
found  from  12  to  22  ft.  of  water,  a  perma- 
nent rise  of  9  ft.  since  1863.  This  forced 
them  to  adopt  the  line  north  of  Bear 
River  Bay,  substantially  that  run  in  1867 
for  the  Central  Pacific  RaUroad. 

The  prominent  features  are  the  mud  flats 
skirting  the  north  of  the  desert ;  the 
crossing  of  Promontory  Point ;  the  pas- 
sage of  a  spur  of  Raft  River  Mountains 
by  Red  Dome  Pass ;  turning  of  Raft  River 
Mountains  proper  hj  Rosebud  Creek  ; 
passage  of  Omber  or  Pilot  Peak  range  by 
Surprise  and  Passage  Creeks ;  the  dimb- 
ing  of  Toano  Mountains,  1,270  ft  above 
desert,  by  a  continuous  60  to  65  ft.  grade; 
and  the  passage  of  these  mountains  by 
Ives*  Pass ;  the  Pegnoss  Range  by  Peg- 
noss  Pass  ;  Cedar  Range  by  Cedar  Pass, 
and  of  the  Humboldt  Mountains  by  thai 
natural  depression  at  the  head  of  th< 
valley  of  the  Humboldt,  at  Humboldl 
WeUs. 

There  had  been  so  much  said  about:^ 
building  over  the  mud  flats  that  a  thorougl 
investigation  was  made.      Where  watei 
stood  on  them  it  was  found  that  they  be- 
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came  harder,  and  2  ft.  below  a  dayey  sub- 
soil existed,  capable  of  sustainiiig  a  road- 
bed. Below,  quicksand  was  often  met; 
but  with  a  high  bank,  giving  proper 
drainage,  a  bed  could  be  properly  sus- 
tained, if  properly  ballasted.  He  there- 
fore crossed  the  flats  where  alignement  or 
grade  demanded  it 

Promontory  Point,  the  most  difficult  sum- 
mit to  make,  and  where  the  most  intricate 
line,  the  heaviest  work,  the  highest  grades, 
and  the  sharpest  curves  occur,  is  a  bold 
backbone  running  north  and  south,  600 
ft  high,  with  scarcely  4  miles  of  direct  as- 
cent n*om  the  east,  and  12  of  descent  on 
the  west,  devoid  of  natural  ravine  or  water- 
course. To  approach  the  summit  the  line 
has  to  ding  to  the  rough  sides  of  the 
ridge,  and  gain  distance  by  running  up 
Blue  Spring  Creek  Valley,  and  winding 
back  again  on  its  opposite  side.  Lines  of 
70,  80  and  90  ft  grades  were  traced  on 
the  western  slope,  and  the  80  and  90  ft 
were  so  nearly  equal  that  it  required  a 
careful  adjustment  of  each,  and  close  esti- 
mate, to  determine  which  was  entitled  to 
the  preference.  Finally,  the  80  ft  line 
was  adopted,  and  considerably  improved. 
The  6  miles  on  the  east  slope  has  heavy 
work  and  a  few  6  deg.  curves  as  a  maxi- 
mum, and  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  por- 
tion of  the  line  west  of  Weber  Canon. 
After  surveying  a  number  of  lines  they 
made  a  location  over  it  Subsequently, 
they  adopted  the  83  ft  ^ade  line. 

Orading  at  this  point  was  not  commenc- 
ed until  Feb.,  1869,  and  from  the  material 
to  be  moved,  with  the  track  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, it  became  necessary  to  work 
night  and  day,  and  increase  teams  with- 
out regard  to  economy.  Eight  hundred 
thousand  yards  of  material  were  taken  out 
by  contractors  in  the  early  stages,  costing 
$623,000  ;  while  178,000  yards,  under  the 
day  system,  when  working  night  and  day 
shifts,  cost  $618,000.  This  fact  shows  that 
the  company  spared  neither  money  nor 
labor  to  gain  time  in  the  final  completion 
of  the  road.  The  descent  on  the  west  is 
made  with  53  ft  grade,  and  light  work. 
The  mud  flats  are  crossed,  and  Monument 
Point  reached  at  an  elevation  of  about 
4,300  ft  The  western  shore  of  the  lake, 
near  Monument  Point,  is  bold,  where 
boats  could  easily  land. 

Bed  Dome  Pass,  600  ft  above  the  lake, 
18  ascended  vnth  a  continuous  65  ft  grade, 
no  curves  to  exceed  6  deg.,  and  very  light 


work.  The  descent  is  slight  for  20  miles 
to  Terrace  Pass,  from  which  the  line,  de- 
scending to  the  level  30  miles,  skirts  the 
north  rim  of  the  great  desert  This  30 
miles  is  a  tangent  almost  the  entire  dis- 
tance. It  there  enters  the  valley  of  Sur- 
prise Creek,  crosses  it  with  12  miles  tan- 
gent, and  makes  the  ascent  of  the  Toano 
Mountains  with  a  60  ft  grade,  probably 
the  most  remarkable  ascent  on  the  conti- 
nent, as  900  ft  of  elevation  is  made  with 
a  continuous  60  to  65  ft  grade  of  14  miles 
in  length,  with  no  cut  or  fill  to  exceed  10 
ft,  and  no  curves  to  exceed  4  deg. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  these  moun- 
tains is  their  long  foot  slopes,  with  a 
contour  so  uniform  that  almost  any  eleva- 
tion can  be  obtained  without  heavy  work. 
Toano  Mountains  are  passed  by  Ives'  Pass, 
from  which  the  line  diverges  to  the  north, 
down  a  tributary  of  Thousand  Springs 
Valley,  with  easy  grades,  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  Pegnoss  Creek,  which  is  ascended 
to  the  summit  of  Pegnoss  Range  at  Peg- 
noss Pass.  The  line  then  makes  almost 
directly  west  into  the  valley  of  Independ- 
ence Creek,  from  which  it  rises  to  Cedar 
Pass,  and  then  descends  by  clinging  to  the 
long  slopes  with  60  ft  grades,  to  Humboldt 
Wells,  where  the  location  ends  at  an  ele- 
vation of  5,587  ft  above  the  sea.  The 
line  is  remarkably  cheap  for  such  a  moun- 
tainous country,  passing  6  ranges  at  right 
angles  in  232  miles. 

It  is  remarkably  direct,  vrill  be  free 
from  snow,  passes  through  a  country  a 
great  portion  of  which  is  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  well  enough  timbered  with 
cedar  and  pine  sufficient  for  all  practica- 
ble purposes,  vdth  mountain  streams, 
aflbrding  a  fair  supply  of  water. 

North  of  the  desert  the  valleys  are 
heavily  bedded  with  grass,  and  the  hill- 
sides covered  with  bunch  grass  of  the 
finest  quality.  Mie  country  allows  a  very 
good  alignement,  avoiding  extreme  curva- 
ture and  no  grade  over  65  ft,  with  very 
light  work  except  on  Promontory. 

ROUTES  ABOUND  SALT  LAKE. 

General  Dodge  became  satisfied  that 
the  northern  was  the  true  route.  As  the 
company  desired  a  comparison  of  the  two, 
he  examined  both  personally,  and  ran  sev- 
eral instrumental  lines  on  the  south  side, 
full  details  of  five  being  obtained,  but  one 
of  which  required  comparison  with  the 
north  line. 
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The  south  line  would  connect  with  the 
main  line  just  west  of  Ogden,  from  Hum- 
boldt Wells  301.3  miles,  as  against  225 
miles  by  the  present  road.  This  line  avoids 
the  Fromontory  Mountain  with  its  heavy 
grades  and  work,  but,  instead  of  5  miles  of 
80  ft.  grade,  has  three  times  as  many  miles 
over  Goshoot  Pass  with  90  ft.  grade,  and 
nearly  three  times  the  amount  of  work 
passing  the  Toano  Mountains. 

'  This  comparison  shows  conclusively  the 
superiority  of  the  northern  over  the  south- 
ern line,  being  shorter  by  75.15  miles, 
having  less  ascent  and  descent,  and  a  less 
elevation  to  overcome  and  less  curvature. 
The  total  cost  of  the  north  line  is  about 
$2,500,000  less  than  that  of  the  south  line 
would  have  been,  besides  the  difference  as 
a  purely  engineering  question. 

MATERIALS   ON   THE   LINE. 

Timber  and  Stone, — ^Near  the  heads  of 
the  watercourses  in  the  mountains  a  suf- 
ficiency of  timber  within  tN'ailable  distan- 
ces can  always  be  found  for  the  ordinary 
repairs  of  the  road  in  replacing  ties  for 
buildings,  and  for  other  local  uses,  but  not 
of  a  quality  suitable  for  large  or  important 
railway  structures.  Good  building-stone 
will  be  more  difficult  to  obtain,  as  much 
supposed  to  be  durable,  from  the  presence 
of  some  element  yet  unknown,  proves  to 
be,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  en- 
tirely unreliable  and  useless.  There  are, 
however,  some  quarries  of  good  stone  on 
the  road. 

Ballast. — ^The  road-bed  is  very  largely 
composed  of  sand,  gravel,  and  loam, 
which  of  themselves  sustain  a  track  well, 
and  the  climate  is  so  dry  that  neither  the 
autumnal  frosts  nor  the  spring  thaws 
affect  the  ground  materially,  and  the  track 
can  be  sustained  with  an  expenditure  much 
below  the  average  of  other  roads. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Since  the  junction  of  the  two  tracks  a 
large  force  has  been  kept  at  work,  bring- 
ing the  road  up  to  the  Government 
standard.  Between  Wasatch  and  Ogden 
all  the  temporary  bridges  over  large 
streams  have  been  replaced  with  perma- 
nent structures,  and  the  road  has  been 
fiilly  ballasted.  The  temporary  tracks 
are  all  abandoned.  Between  Bryan  and 
Wasatch  a  heavy  force  has  been  preparing 
the  foundations  and  putting  in  the 
masonry  for  permanent  bridges  over  the 


large  streams,  and  the  superstructure  is 
all  on  the  ground. 

Large  gangs  have  been  at  work  on  the 
road-bed  ;  the  banks  are  widened,  the  cuts 
sloped,  and  now  very  little  remains  that 
is  of  pressing  necessity. 

All  grades  ascending  both  eastward  and 
westward  can  be  reduced  to  60  ft.  per 
mile,  except  those  over  the  three  moun- 
tain ranges,  should  the  commerce  of  the 
road  demand  it ;  and,  in  many  cases,  by 
judiciously  taking  out  cuts  for  ballast 
where  sharp  curves  now  occur,  the  curva- 
ture can  be  much  ameliorated. 

MISSOURI   RTVER  BRIDGE. 

The  Missouri  River  is  now  the  only  ob- 
stacle between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
and  as  the  transfer  is  now  made  it  is  an 
unnecessary  tax  and  annoyance  to  travel 
and  traffic.  The  U.  P.  R.  should  receive 
all  passengers  and  freight  on  the  east 
bank,  placing  the  transfer  in  the  hands  of 
one  company  and  under  one  manage- 
ment 

The  U.  P.  R,  by  law,  has  its  terminus 
on  the  east  bank,  and  its  charter  has  been 
so  drawn  as  to  give  it  aU  the  rights  and 
privileges  necessary  to  do  this  transfer  by 
itself,  or  an  agent,  or  by  contract. 

It  is  an  unnecessary  tax  to  force  four 
competing  roads  to  each  put  in  boats  to 
do  a  business  that  one  road  can  do  for  aU 
four,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  these 
four  tranfers  is  su^cient  to  prohibit  in  a 
close  competition  a  large  amount  of 
thrpugh  traffic. 

The  completion  of  the  bridge  at  an  early 
day  is  a  necessity,  and  our  experience  is 
now  such  that  we  can  push  the  work  at 
almost  any  rate  of  speed  directed. 

To  avoid  filling  our  columns  dispropor- 
tionately, we  have  prepared  the  following 
abstracts  of  several  valuable  tables  con- 
tained in  the  Report: 

BUILDINGS,  SIDINGS,  ETC. 

Of  the  150  points  on  the  road  at  which 
these  buildings  have  been  erected,  100 
are  stations,  and  50  have  merely  section 
houses,  tool  houses,  windmills,  etc.  The 
structures  are  as  follows  : 


Freight  Houses 12 

Tanks 51 

Tiirn  Tables 11 

Coal  Houses 17 

Tank  Houses^  Tanks  27 

Engine  Houses 8 

Stationary  Houses  . .    9 


Circular  Houses  ....  10 

Iron  Houses 4 

Paint  Houses 3 

Storehouses 15 

Coach  Houses 1 

Tool  Houses  . . .  p . . .  197 
Section  Houses 199 
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Watch  Houses 6 

Tank  Master  Houses  2 
Bridge  Master  Houses  1 
Tank  Engine  Houses  4 
Baggage  Houses. .'. .     2 

Warehouses. 7 

Pump  Houses 31 

Battery  Houses 5 

Ice  Houses 5 

Oil  Houses 9 

Bridge  House& 3 

Wood  Pile  Houses. .  •     2 

i^ents'  Houses 8 

Machine  Shops 6 

Blacksmith  Shops. . .    9 

Car  Shops. 3 

Bepair  Shops 3 

Car  Bepair  Shops...  1: 


Paint  Shops 2 

Founderies. 4 

Telegraph  Offices  ...  10 
Civil  Engineers'  Offl- 

C€8 2 

Tank  Master's  offices    1 

Offices 15 

Depots 72 

Stables 2 

Sheds 1 

Sawmills 1 

Bumettizers. 1 

rxoieis  ..••••..*•....     o 

Hotel  Wings 1 

Sleeping  Rooms 7 

Company  Stores. ...     2 

Woodsheds 1 

Windmills. 50 


The  amount  of  side  track  is  472,547  ft. 
— 89.5  miles  ;  the  total  length  of  line, 
1,085.875  miles.     Of  this  total 

THB  GRADES 

are  as  follows : 

Miles. 

Lerel 200.47 

Ascent 326.17 

Descent 116.03 

Ascent 162.498 

Descent 112.220 

Ascent 49.835 

I  Descent 48.817 

60  to  80  a  i  ^«^°*v fH?2 

I  Descent 14.576 

80  to  90  ft.  I  ^^®°*V Va'a^; 

}  Descent 14.491 

Total  Ascent  ft 13.087.34 

Total  Descent,  ft 9,336.88 


0to20ft. 
20  to  40  ft. 
40to60ftL 


18  as  follows 


DegrMk 


I. 


THE  ALIGNEHENT 


Radios. 
.84377. 
.22918. 
.17188. 
.11460. 
.  7639. 
.  5730. 
.  3819. 
.  3437. 
.  2864. 
.  2292. 
.  1910. 
.  1637. 
.  1432. 
.  1273 
.  1146. 
.  1042. 
.  955. 


4 

i 

} 

1 

H 

li 

2 

^ 

3 

3* 

4 

H 

5 

^ 

6  

Xength  of  Tangent 

Xiength  of  Curve 

Degree  of  Curvature,  right 11,698.39 

Degree  of  Curvature,  left 12,446.22 


Miles. 

2.67 

0.49 

(f.20 

22.514 

1.487 

44.315 

2.836 

2.47 

38.467 

4.105 

30.343 

2.336 

26.422 

0.952 

12.971 

0.53 

5.292 

887.458 

198.420 


Total  Curvature 24,144.61 

DRXDOES,  CULVERTS,  AND  TRESTLE-WORE. 

The  total  number  of  these  stmctures 
'was,  at  the  date  of  the  Report,  1,402, — ag- 


gregating 69,281  i  ft  or  13^^  milea  Of 
these,  41  were  Howe  truss,  10,070  ft  ;  10 
strain  beam  bridges,  420  ft  ;  3  Post  truss 
do.,  485  ft.  ;  2  Post  combination  do,  890 
ft;  37G  trestle,  stone  abutments,  30,385 
ft ;  74  trestle,  on  pile,  6,228  ft ;  223  pile 
bridges,  16,731  ft;  40  stringer  do.,  591  ft; 
49  stone  arch  culverts,  571  ft. ;  373  stone 
box  do.,  817  ft;  20  wood  box  do.,  37 J  ft; 
59  open  stone  do.,  372  ft.;  132  open  wood 
do.,  1,684  ft 


CONDENSED  HiSTORY  OF  StEAM. ^About 
280  years  B.  C,  Hiero,  of  Alexandria, 
formed  a  toy  which  exhibited  some  of  the 
powers  of  steam,  and  was  moved  by  its 
power.  A.  D.  450,  Anthemius,  an  archi- 
tect, arranged  several  caldrons  of  water, 
each  covered  with  the  wide  bottom  of  a 
leather  tube,  which  rose  to  a  narrow  top, 
with  pipes  extended  to  the  rafters  of  the 
adjoining  building.  A  fire  was  kindled 
beneath  the  caldrons,  and  the  house  was 
shaken  by  the  efforts  of  the  steam  ascend- 
ing the  tubes.  This  is  the  first  notice  of 
the  power  of  steam  recorded.  In  1543, 
June  17th,  Blasco  D.  Garay  tried  a  steam- 
boat of  209  tons  with  tolerable  success,  at 
Barcelona,  Spain.  It  consisted  of  a  cald- 
ron of  boiling  water,  and  a  movable  wheel 
on  each  side  of  the  ship.  It  was  laid  aside 
as  impracticable.  A  present,  however, 
was  made  to  Garay.  In  1650,  the  first 
railroad  was  constructed  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  The  first  idea  of.  a  steam-engine 
in  England,  was  in  the  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester's "  History  of  Inventions,'*  A.  D. 
1663.  In  1710,  Newcomen  made  the  first 
steam-engine  in  England.  In  1718,  pat- 
ents were  granted  to  Savery  for  the  first 
application  of  the  steam-engine.  In  1764, 
James  Watt  made  the  first  perfect  steam- 
engine  in  England.  In  1763,  Jonathan 
Ht]J1s  set  forth  the  idea  of  steam  naviga- 
tion. In  1778,  Thomas  Paine  first  pro- 
posed this  application  in  America.  In 
1781,  Marquis  Joufl&roy  constructed  one  in 
Saone.  In  1785,  two  Americans  published 
a  work  on  it.  In  1789,  William  Tyming- 
ton  made  a  voyage  in  one  on  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal.  In  1802,  this  experi- 
ment was  repeated.  In  1782,  Eamsey 
propelled  a  boat  by  ste%m  to  New  York. 
In  1783,  John  Fitch,  of  Philadelphia, 
navigated  a  boat  by  a  steam-engine  on  the 
Delaware.  In  1793,  Robert  ]^lton  first 
began  to  apply  his  attention  to  steam. — 
Tlie  Iron  Age. 
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THE  STBENGTH  OF  KOLLED  SECTIONS  OF  IRON. 

From  **  The  Engineer. '' 


There  is  obviously  a  limit  at  which  it 
becomes  more  economical  to  employ  a 
solid  section  of  rolled  iron  than  to  "  build 
one  up,"  as  it  is  technically  termed  ;  but 
where  that  limit  is  to  be  found  engineers 
are  by  no  means  agreed.  Some  even  con- 
tend that  under  aU  circumstances  a  built- 
up  section  is  to  be  preferred,  while  others, 
on  the  other  hand,  advocate  the  adoption 
of  the  'Moist"  under  conditions  cf  span 
and  load  for  which  it  is  certainly  not 
adapted.  Without  the  slightest  intention 
of  attempting  to  act  as  an  arbitrator  in 
the  matter,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  is 
an  ambiguity  attending  the  calculation  of 
the  strei^h  of  all  rolled  sections  of  iron 
from  which  the  built-up  type  is  compara- 
tively free.  Let  us  select  as  a  commen- 
cing example  a  rolled  joist  and  a  built-up 
one  having  the  same  depth,  span,  and  the 
same  net  area  of  bottom  flange.  If  the 
breaking  weight  be  calculated,  and  the 
same  constant  used,  the  two  beams  will 
be  equally  strong ;  but  what  a  relative 
disproportion  exists  in  the  two  webs! 
Owing  to  the  practical  exigencies  of  the 
rolling  process  it  is  impossible  to  make 
the  web  of  the  one  approach  in  thickness, 
or  rather  thinness,  to  that  of  the  other. 
It  is  also  true  that,  in  instances  in  which 
the  span  and  load  are  small,  the  web  of  a 
plate  beam  must,  at  least  in  the  central 
portion,  be  in  excess  of  the  theoretical 
shearing  strain  upon  it ;  but  the  discrep- 
ancy is  slight  compared  with  that  of  a 
rolled  joist  under  similar  conditions.  Sup- 
posing, however,  that  we  have  an  example 
where  the  web  of  the  built-up  or  plate 
beam  is  not  more  in  excess  of  its  theoreti- 
cal requirements  than  what  always  attends 
the  reduction  of  theory  to  practice.  In 
the  rolled  beam  intended  for  the  same 
weight  and  span  the  area  of  the  web  will 
very  much  exceed  that  of  the  plate  girder. 
How  is  this  increase  of  area  to  be  allowed 
for  ?  The  thicker  the  web  evidently  the 
greater  the  strength  of  the  beam,  although 
the  increase  of  strength  will  be  nothing 
like  what  might  be  perhaps  anticipated. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  very 
little  use  in  accumulating  material  at  or 
near  the  neutral  axis.  In  other  words,  it 
is  not  in  the  web,  but  in  the  flanges,  the 
metal  is  most  serviceable,  since  its  moment 


of  resistance  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
distance  from  the  neutral  line.  Theoreti- 
cally, the  web  is  regarded  as  imparting  no 
element  of  strength  to  the  girder,  but  has 
its  influence  conflned  to  two  points.  The 
one  is  to  possess  sufficient  stiShess  to  keep 
the  flanges  apart,  and  the  other  to  be  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  support  its  own  shewr- 
ing  strain.  Compared  with  the  strain 
upon  the  flanges,  this  duty  is  very  light, 
as  will  be  seen  by  selecting  an  example. 
Suppose  a  girder  to  have  a  span  of  100  ft., 
a  load  per  foot  run  of  one  ton,  and  a 
depth  of  8  ft  For  a  girder  of  this  size 
the  web  would  be  double,  and  the  maxi- 
mum normal  strain  upon  each  end  at  the 
abutments  would  be  25  tons,  whereas  that 
upon  either  flange  would  be  156.25  tons. 

It  might  be  argued  that  a  rolled  joist 
may  be  regarded  as  a  solid  beam  with  a 
part  cut  out,  and  so  it  might ;  but  this 
view  lessens  neither  the  ambiguity  nor  un- 
certainty of  the  calculation.  Some  en- 
gineers do  treat  rolled  joists  in  this  man- 
ner, but  there  are  no  data  in  theory  nor 
experiments  in  practice  to  prove  the  con- 
clusiveness or  the  soundness  of  such 
treatment.  It  is  impossible,  with  the 
present  limited  and  scanty  information  we 
possess,  to  be  able  to  estimate  what  pro- 
portion of  the  area  of  the  web  acts  as  a 
solid  beam,  and  ought  to  be  estimated  as 
such.  Evidently  fiie  whole  area  ought 
not  to  be  included  in  the  calculation,  for 
a  part  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  relative  connection  between  the 
flanges,  and  it  is  on  that  assumption  that 
their  own  strength  is  estimated.  If  two 
separate  calculations  be  made,  one  for  the 
strength  of  the  flanges,  and  another  for 
that  of  the  web,  and  the  total  net  area  of 
the  web  be  included  in  the  latter,  then 
part  of  it  is  estimated  twice  over.  It  is 
not  to  be  understood  that  it  has  actually 
been  included  numerically  in  the  formxQa, 
but  that  it  has  virtually  been  allowed  for. 
Should  it  be  argued  that  it  has  not,  then 
we  have  the  astonishing  problem  of  a  flange 
of  a  beam  supporting  a  heavy  strain  with- 
out any  web  at  alL  The  whole  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  of  considei*ing  a  rolled 
joist  as  a  girder  of  compound  parts,  in 
which  the  total  strength  consists  of  th» 
separate  resistances  of  the  flanges  and  web. 
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That  they  do  mutually  assist  one  another 
there  is  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  the  line  of  demarcation,  and  to  tell 
where  the  action  of  one  ceases  and  that  of 
the  other  begins.  The  advocates  of  the 
solid-sided  or  plate  system  of  girder  allege 
that  the  continuous  web  relieves  the  flanges 
of  as  much  as  one-sixth  of  their  longitudi- 
nal strains  ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  With- 
out venturing  upon  such  extreme  state- 
ments, the  part  played,  or  supposed  to  be 
played,  by  the  web,  when  of  extra  thick- 
ness, in  assisting  the  flanges,  might  be 
allowed  for  by  adding  some  of  its  area  to 
that  of  the  bottom  flange  in  the  formula, 
and  thus  virtually  calculating  the  strength 
of  the  beam  as  if  it  had  a  bottom  flange 
of  a  greater  area.  Unfortunately,  the 
unknown  quantity  in  this  simple  equation 
is  the  amount  of  web  area  that  should 
be  included  in  it ;  and  as  this  must  be 
known  before  the  equation  can  be  solved, 
the  solution  is,  practically,  not  deter- 
minable. 

When  once  a  rolled  beam  is  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  simple  flanged  girder,  all 
uncertainty  respecting  its  ultimate  strength 
vanishes.  We  know  that  its  strength  can 
never  be  less  than  that  calculated  upon 
the  above  assumption,  since  the  extra 
thickness  given  to  the  web  may  strengthen 
but  can  never  weaken  the  flanges.    Until 


some  more  reliable  data  and  information 
is  at  our  disposal  the  influence  of  the  ad- 
ditional thickness  of  the  web  of  a  rolled 
beam  may  be  cautiously  allowed  for  by 
assuming  a  higher  constant  than  that  used 
for  the  plate  or  lattice  girder.  The  value 
of  this  constant  might  be  safely  taken  to 
be  equal  to  80,  which  supposes  that  no 
flexure  can  possibly  take  place  in  the  web 
—a  condition  that  cannot  be  asserted  to 
be  always  fulfilled  in  either  a  lattice  or  a 
plate  girder.  The  effect  of  any  appreci- 
able deflection  or  yielding  taking  place  in 
the  web  upon  the  flanges  is  to  bring  a 
transverse  strain  upon  them,  which  they 
are  not  adapted  to  resist;  and,  consequent- 
ly, whenever  there  is  a  chance  of  this,  the 
constant  must  be  lowered  in  value,  or  the 
breaking  weight,  and  thence  the  actual 
weight  or  working  load,  will  be  in  excess 
of  the  strength  of  the  structure.  Some 
reliable  experiments  are  really  required, 
carried  out  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
actual  difference  in  the  breaking  weights 
of  rolled  and  built-up  sections  of  iron,  so 
that  the  value  of  the  additional  thickness 
in  the  web  might  be  accurately  ascertained. 
The  span,  load,  depth,  and  net  area  of 
flanges  being  the  same,  the  discrepancy 
between  their  breaking  weights,  if  any, 
could  always  be  allowed  for  by  deducing 
the  corresponding  constant. 


ON  SHIP  BUILDING. 


Vrom  "  The  Scientlflo  Joaroal.** 


At  a  meeting  of  the  institution  of  Naval 
Architects  of  London,  on  the  17th  uli, 
a  paper  was  read  on  the  **  Load-draughts 
of  Merchant  Ships,'*  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Run- 
dell.  The  proper  draught  for  a  merchant 
vessel,  said  the  author,  is  not  a  question 
to  be  determined  in  the  first  place  by 
science,  but  by  experience.  Science  may 
lend  her  aid  in  generalizing  and  defining 
the  results  of  experience,  but  must  un- 
hesitatingly accept  the  dicta  of  those  whose 
position  and  practice  make  them  the  real 
arbiters  of  the  question.  The  naval  archi- 
tect and  ship-builder  must  bow,  like 
others,  to  the  decision  of  these  experts. 
The  load-draught  cannot  be  arbitarily 
fixed  by  the  naval  architect.  Lloyd's  rule, 
three  inches  to  the  foot  depth  of  hold,  or 
the  scale  of  the  Liverpool  underwriters, 
may  be  quoted  ;  but  these  blind  no  one 


Lloyd's  rule  was  a  suggestion  only,  and 
it  was  made  when  iron  ships  were  just 
being  talked  of,  and  when  few  ships  ex- 
cept f^ast  India  men,  exceeded  700  or  800 
tons,  and  it  has  never  been  recognized  by 
Lloyd's  Committee,  except  as  an  approxi- 
mate guide  for  the  loading  of  certain 
classes  of  vessels.  The  Liverpool  scale  is 
intended  only  for  first-class  vessels,  and 
is  subject  in  aU  cases  to  the  judgment  of 
the  surveyor,  who  is  influenced  by  the  age 
and  class  of  a  vessel,  its  general  propor- 
tions, the  intended  voyage,  the  nature  of 
the  cargo,  and  other  circumstances  favor- 
able or  otherwise.  The  experts  who  prac- 
tically rule  in  these  matters  are  certain 
surveyors  more  or  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  underwriting  bodies,  and 
who,  if  not  practically  appointed  by  ship 
owners,  have  secured  their    confidence. 
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Their  great  experience  enables  them  to 
judge  very  closely  as  to  the  draught  of 
water  at  which  a  ship  begins  to  damage 
her  cargo  or  become  otherwise  unsafe. 
Wooden  vessels  are  now  passing  away, 
and  iron  sailing  ships  are  being  largely 
superseded  by  steamers.  Iron  sailing 
vessels  will  in  future  be  chiefly  employed  in 
long  voyages,  and  new  ones  wUl  probably  be 
of  large  size.  As  regards  iron  vessels,  there- 
fore, considerations  depending  on  their 
age,  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  the  season  of 
the  year,  as  affecting  their  load-draught, 
may  be  omitted  nearly  altogether.  Con- 
siderations arising  from  the  kind  of  cargo 
may  t  also  be  omitted,  as  it  is  generally 
aclmowledged  that  with  proper  care,  and 
by  incurring  the  expense  necessary  for 
making  good  stowage,  any  proportion  of 
dead  weight  may  be  safely  carried.  There 
remain  only  those  conditions  which  relate 
to  form  and  proportion,  and  these,  I  sub- 
mit, are  sufficiently  represented*  by  adopt- 
ing the  customs  measurements  and  regis- 
tered tonnage.  The  suggestion  that  -^ths 
of  the  whole  displacement  is  a  proper 
proportion  for  buoyancy  was  made  years 
since  by  Mr.  J.  Jordan.  The  author  then 
proceeded  to  refer  to  various  tables  bear- 
mg  on  the  subject  of  his  paper  ;  and  allu- 
ding to  the  requirement  of  more  free  sides 
for  large  wooden  ships  than  for  small 
ones,  he  said  that  the  reasons  assigned 
for  it  were  not  applicable  to  iron  ships. 
Large  iron  ships  can  be  as  strongly  built 
as  small  ones.  There  can  be  little  objec- 
tion to  the  fVths  displacement  scale  for 
ascertaining  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
cargo  has  been  placed  on  board  a  vessel 
But  it  makes  no  allowance  for  extreme 
length,  or  for  the  length  and  character  of 
the  waves,  she  may  encounter.  The  sur- 
vej'ors  state  the  extreme  length  in  propor- 
tion to  a  vessel's  other  dimensions,  must 
be  considered;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
they  have  not  defined  to  what  extent. 
Like  the  surveyors,  I  have  not  come  to 
any  difinite  conclusion  on  the  subject,  but 
wait  for  better  instructions.  Like  other 
scales,  which  point  out  with  more  or  less 
exactness  what  is  the  proper  load-draught 
for  a  vessel,  they  leave  us  in  ignorance  as 
to  what  amount  of  departure  from  it  will 
render  a  vessel  relatively  unsafe  or  practi- 
cally unseaworthy.  After  some  observa- 
tions as  to  the  desirableness  of  some  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  point  at  which  a  ship 
becomes  dangerously  laden,  the  author 


concluded  by  the  following  practical  sug- 
gestion: Let  a  round  spot  9  in.  in  dia- 
meter, be  conspicuously  painted  on  every 
vessel  over  300  tons  register  on  each  side, 
midships,  at  a  point  through  which  a 
horizontal  plane  would  pass,  which  would 
cut  off  the  upper  one-fourth  of  the  vessers 
registered  tonnage  when  she  is  on  an  even 
beam.  This  would  be  useful  in  indica- 
ting pretty  accurately  when  the  -^ths  of 
the  whole  vessel  are  out  of  water.  Li 
vessels  of  about  500  tons  this  mark  should 
be  fully  its  own  diameter  above  water. 
In  vessels  of  750  tons  it  would  be  two  dia- 
meters above  water,  in  larger  ships  two 
and  a  half  diameters.  Here  one  kind  of 
instrument  would  be  needed  to  make  the 
observation.  If  the  spot  were  very  near 
the  surface  of  the  water  the  ship  would 
certainly  be  very  fully  laden;  if  it  touched 
the  water  she  would  be  very  deeply  laden; 
if  immersed  or  out  of  sight  she  would  be 
dangerously  laden.  This  would  not  hurt 
the  ship-owner  in  any  way.  The  proposed 
mark  would  indicate  a  fact,  not  an  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  Laport  was  of  the  opinion  that  no 
fixed  rule  could  ever  be  satisfactorily  used 
and  applied  to  vessels  of  all  descriptions. 
The  strain  upon  a  vessel  in  a  sea  way  de- 
pended a  great  deal  more  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  cargo  within  the  ship  than 
the  actual  weight  in  reference  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  ship  and  amount  of  free 
board.  An  instance  came  to  his  notice  in 
which  a  vessel  was  about  to  sail,  when  the 
captain  discovered  she  was  not  laden  to 
the  proper  hue,  so  as  to  develop  her  best 
sailing  capacities.  He  therefore  placed 
7  tons  of  lead  in  the  extreme  part  of  the 
stem,  and  so  brought  her  to  the  right 
position.  When  such  a  vessel  got  to  sea 
those  7  tons  of  lead  would  produce  a 
blow  as  of  a  tremendous  hammer  at  the 
stern  of  the  ship,  and  would  almost  be 
destructive  of  an  old  or  improperly  con- 
structed vessel.  Another  thing  which 
would  milita'e  against  the  adoption  of 
any  ordinary  rule  was  that  in  some  ports 
through  which  a  river  runs,  vessels  were 
borne  by  fresh  water,  which  weighed  62 
lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot;  but  at  sea  the  water 
weighed  G4  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot.  Thus  if 
an  arbitrary  rule  would  unjustly  press 
upon  ships  loading  in  such  a  port  as  Sun- 
d.rland,  as  compared  with  Liverpool, 
where  the  buoyancy  of  the  water  was 
greater,  the  discharging  part  of  the  cargo 
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when  a  yessel  was  overloaded  was  not 
always  beneficial,  and  it  might  disturb 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  cargo. 
The  captain  might  be  obliged  to  take  it 
out  where  he  best  conld,  and  thus  the 
vessel  might  be  rendered  unsafe.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  vessels  at  present  were 
so  overloaded  was,  that  at  Manchester  it 
was  customary,  in  order  to  economize 
freight,  to  press  the  goods  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  really  ought  to  be  estimated 
as  dead  weight.  No  account  had  been 
taken  of  this  matter  as  connected  with 
steamers  in  the  paper.  When  a  steamer 
started,  particularly  if  she  carried  the 
whole  of  her  coals,  for  a  long  voyage,  she 
starts  with  a  certain  load  drag  arbitrarily 
fixed  and  insisted  upon  by  Lloyd's  sur- 
veyors. She  might  be  a  vessel  to  bum 
upwards  of  iS50  per  day ;  thus  each 
day's  consumption  would  lighten  her  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Was  this  variation 
not  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  an  arbi- 
trary rule  to  be  fixed  for  all  vessels, 
whether  steamers  or  sailing  vessels? 
Other  points  must  be  considered,  such  as 
the  time  she  had  existed,  and  what  mate- 
rial she  was  formed  of.  If  it  was  an  iron 
ship,  every  year  a  certain  amount  of  oxi- 
dated matter  would  be  shelled  off,  and 
imperceptibly  her  plates  would  become 
thinner  and  thinner ;  so  her  intrinsic 
strength  to  discharge  her  duty  became 
less  and  less.  Was  there  an  iron  vessel 
which  was  registered  at  Lloyd's,  of  a  cer- 
tain class,  for  twenty  years,  after  nineteen 
years  of  sloughing  off  her  strength,  te  be 
loaded  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  when  she  was  first  registered  ? 
Was  a  vessel  built  by  Messrs.  Wigram  or 
3Ir.  Samuda  te  be  put  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  others  pitchforked  together  by 
some  little  ship-builder  ?  The  best  guar- 
cuitee,  after  all,  on  which  the  public  could 
^rely,  was  the  character  of  the  owners, 
d  builders,  and  insurers  of  a  ship. 
Mr.  J.  Dudgeon  said  some  years  ago  he 
uilt  a  steamer  for  trading  in  the  North 
,  but  subsequently  found  she  was  too 
Shallow;  that  if  a  heavy  cargo  was  put  in 
er  the  upper  deck  would  be  teo  near  the 
3Tel  of  tne  sea.  He  therefore  heightened 
^r  7  ft.  6  in.  After  he  had  done  this  he 
'^  found  she  was  not  deep  enough,  and 
«  put  a  full  poop  into  her  upper  deck, 
^d  a  year  or  two  afterwards  a  new  fore- 
^^^8Ue,  and  she  was  now  one  of  the  finest 
^liips  that  ever  went  to  sea*.    With  the 


materials  at  present  at  command,  vessels 
might  be  made  as  high  out  of  the  water 
as  any  one  wished,  so  that  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  water  to  come  on 
board.  No  iron  ship  should  be  built  in 
any  other  way  than  with  the  bottom  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  carry  the  whole  of  the 
superstructure,  while  the  superstructure 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  house  with  a  roof 
to  it.  The  moment  this  point  was  arrived 
at,  the  question  of  vessels  foundering  at 
sea  would  be  forever  put  at  rest.  On  the 
29th  of  December,  four  years  ago,  five 
ships  left  the  same  port,  one  of  them 
being  the  vessel  he  had  altered  in  the  way 
he  had  desciibed,  and  that  was'  the  only 
one  of  the  lot  ever  again  heard  of.  The 
reason  that  one  escaped  was  because  she 
was  built  7  ft.  higher  out  of  the 
water,  and  in  the  violent  gale  in  which 
the  others  perished,  instead  of  lodging  on 
top  to  the  weight  of  hundreds  of  tons, 
passed  off  her  decks.  The  other  vessels 
were  laden  with  iron  above  the  water 
where  it  was  not  required,  instead  of  at 
the  bottom.  Yet  this  was  the  only  vessel 
out  of  the  five  that  could  not  be  classed 
at  Lloyd's.  He  believed  in  a  few  years 
the  absurd  regulations  now  enforced  by 
the  various  societies  would  all  be  done 
away  with.  No  force  of  wave  would  pene- 
trate a  plate  of  iron  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick.  Until  these  sensible  views  were 
adopted  no  good  would  result.  Another 
point  requiring  attention  was  the  steerage 
power  of  our  vessels,  which,  as  a  rule, 
was  not  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  our 
method  of  applying  the  power  of  the 
rudder,  especially  in  single  screw  steam- 
ers, not  being  quick  enough  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  sea. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Wigram  thought  as  the  proposed 
variation  was  so  small  as  not  to  amount  to 
more  than  3  or  4  in.  with  a  depth  of  hold 
of  28  ft.,  it  would  only  be  compHcating 
matters  to  depart  from  the  present  under- 
stood rule.  The  proposed  line  would  be 
useless  as  applied  to  steamers  which 
rapidly  varied  their  draught  of  water, 
while  it  was  an  admitted  principle  by  all 
surveyors  that  steamers  might  be  loaded 
deeper  than  sailing  vessels.  The  way  the 
cargo  was  stored  was  really  of  much  more 
importance  than  the  free  board.  Some 
years  ago  a  ship  laden  with  an  enormous 
quantity  of  raHway  iron  stored  in  bulk 
and  carrying  emigrants,  got  into  very  bad 
weather  and  was  compelled  to  put  into 
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Cork,  her  topmasts  haTing  been  carried 
away.  Instead  of  discharging  any  of  the 
cargo  the  captain  altered  the  position  of 
the  iron,  brought  it  np  from  hold,  and  put 
it  under  the  berths  between  decks.  This 
so  steadied  the  ship  that  she  made  a  very 
quick  and  safe  passage  to  New  York.  Too 
Uttle  attention  was  at  present  paid  to  the 
stowage  of  a  vessel.  A  ship  was  chartered 
by  a  certain  broker,  his  object  being  to 
get  as  much  into  her  as  possible,  and  as  a 
rule  his  stevedore  stored  the  cargo  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  wishes  of  those 
who  managed  the  vessel.  An  owner  who 
allowed  such  a  practice  to  prevail  in  re- 
gard to  his*  vessels  could  not  justly  com- 
plain if  he  met  with  misfortune.  With 
regard  to  what  had  been  said  about  the 
depreciation  of  iron  ships,  it  happened 
curiously  enough  that  this  year  the  Lidus, 
which  was  one  of  the  first  iron  vessels,  was 
cleaned  and  the  inside  paint  taken  off  the 
plates,  and  although  she  had  been  built 
over  22  years,  there  was  no  appreciable 
diminution  in  the  thickness. 

Mr.  C.  Henwood  thought  the  load- 
draught  was  a  matter  which  ought  prop- 
erly to  be  fixed  by  naval  architects.  He 
did  not  see  much  difficultv  in  settling  the 
load  line,  but  he  was  quite  sure  it  could 
be  done  by  taking  the  total  capacity,  or 
the  length  or  breadth  of  a  ship,  as  the 
basis.  He  had  never  heard  any  reason, 
however,  why  it  should  not  be  determined 
from  the  displacement  only.  A  margin 
of  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  displacement 
might  be  given  for  buoyancy  for  cargo 
ships,  and  50  per  cent,  for  passenger 
ships.  Free  board,  as  a  matter  of  safety, 
was  not  of  great  importance,  although  of 
course  lofty  decks  were  more  comfortable 
than  low  ones.  He  approved  of  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  council  of  the  Insti- 
tution, that  certain  papers  should  be  sup- 
plied to  the  captain  of  a  ship,  giving  the 
profile  and  1  or  2  sections  of  spaces.  If 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  those  spaces  in 
relation  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
ship  were  recorded  on  those  sections,  the 
stevedore  would  have  a  point  to  start  from 
in  filling  iip  the  hold. 

Captain  De  Horsey  said  it  appeared  to 
him  mat  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Bundell^s 
system  was  that  it  did  not  lay  down  any 
dogmatic  rule  applicable  to  aU  ships.  Of 
course,  the  load  line  of  ships  must  vary 
considerably  according  to  her  age  and  the 
trade    she  was  engaged    in.      No    rule 


could  be  stringently  applicable  to  a  pas- 
senger vessel  and  to  a  collier.  The  sys- 
tem which  had  just  been  proposed  would 
simply  fix  the  spot  representing  one-quar- 
ter of  the  displacement,  leaving  it  free  to 
have  the  load  line  so  much  above  or  so 
much  below  that  spot  for  each  particular 
ship. 

Mr.  Samuda,  M.P.,  said,  although  he 
did  not  agree  with  that  part  of  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  this  subject  which  re- 
commended that  certain  things  should  be 
made  imperative  upon  the  public,  he 
did  not  by  any  means  think  the  question 
should  be  shelved,  or  put  on  one  side,  on 
account  of  its  difficulty.  Although  an  ab- 
solute solution  might  never  be  arrived  at, 
a  great  deal  more  might  be  learned  upon 
the  subject  by  future  investigations,  so  as 
to  guide  and  direct  each  individual  who 
might  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  any 
of  the  plans  recommended.  He  thought 
good  might  be  effected  if  construc- 
tors of  vessels  were  compelled  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  pointing  out 
with  every  ship  leaving  their  yards  the 
maximum  point  at  which  they  would  re- 
commend it  to  be  loaded,  without  making 
it  absolutely  obligatory  upon  the  persons 
who  accepted  the  vessels  to  follow  those 
recommendations.  No  doubt  great  diffi- 
culties would  have  to  be  encountered  in 
attempting  to  carry  out  such  a  plan.  It 
would  involve  an  elevation  in  the  position 
of  those  who  would  be  responsible  for 
giving  their  recommendations  to  their 
clients,  which  their  clients  were  not  at  the 
present  moment  disposed  to  recognize. 
The  imposition  of  an  imperative  law, 
which  should  allow  no  variation  in  any 
way,  would  be  very  likely  to  result  in 
doing  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  they 
most  desired,  and  would  lower  the  amount 
of  information,  and  prevent  the  useful  ap- 
plication of  the  knowledge  of  naval  archi- 
tecture. Their  object  should  be  to  acquire 
and  disseminate  a  much  more  general  in- 
formation as  to  the  course  to  be  followed 
by  ship-owners,  and  not  at  such  an  early 
stage  to  restrict  by  legislative  enactments, 
or  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  for  the 
guidance  of  alL 

Mr.  Scott  Bussell  said  if  a  customer  re- 
quired an  unsinkable  ship  any  good  build- 
er could  build  one  ;  but  if  this  plan  were 
generally  adopted  what  would  become  of 
insurance  brokers  and  other  persons  of  a 
similar  occupation  ?    He  had  such  a  faith 
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in  iron  and  such  a  contempt  for  water 
that  he  felt  it  was  quite  possiole  to  build 
Teasels  that  nothing  could  sink.  When  a 
ship  is  delivered  by  the  builders  part  of 
the  papers  should  consist  of  plans  and  in- 
formation for  the  captain  as  to  the  stow- 
age, the  centre  of  gravity,  thestabihty,  and 
the  surplus  and  margin  in  a  ship.  It 
might  be  required  as  a  portion  of  the  pre- 
liminary examination  of  the  captain  before 
getting  his  certificate,  that  he  should  be 
able  to  intelligently  use  those  plans. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Fenning  said  it  was  a  lament- 
able fact  that  losses  of  vessels  had  been 
very  much  more  frequent  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  than  during  the  pre- 
vious fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Many  of 
those  vessels,  too,  were  what  ought  to 
have  been  fine  vessels  in  which  the  public 
could  place  reliance.  He  was  perfectly 
convinced  that  overloading  was  tne  cause 
of  an  immense  proportion  of  these  losses, 
and  until  this  subject  was  dealt  with  in  a 
straightforward  manner,  the  evil  would  go 
on  increasing.  There  were  ship-owners 
and  ship-builders  against  whose  ships  not 
a  word  could  be  said  ;  in  ^t  the  vessels 
of  one  firm  could  be  insured  in  Australia 
20  per  cent  less  premium  than  any  other 
vessels  afloat.  An  owner  who  inspired 
such  confidence  in  the  public  and  the  un- 
derwriters could  not  BXxffeT  by  any  proper 
investigation  of  this  subject ;  he  would 
rather  benefit  by  any  law  against  over- 
loading, because  the  premiums  on  all  ves- 
sels would  be  lowered.  The  loss  of  life 
by  the  present  want  of  definite  rules  was 
also  very  terrible.  The  objection  to  a  fixed 
rule  based  on  the  different  buoyancy  of 
fresh  and  salt  water  might  be  met  by 
making  an  allowance  for  the  difference. 
Steamers  should  not  be  overloaded  on  the 
chance  of  meeting  with  fair  weather  until 
a  quantity  of  coal  had  been  consumed  to 
hghten  them  to  a  proper  load-draught.  If 
any  committee  were  appointed  to  mquire 
into  this  subject,  practical  men,  members 
of  the  different  insurance  companies,  mem- 
bers of  Lloyd's,  should  form  part  of  that 
committee. 

Mr.  Bundell,  alluding  to  an  expression 
of  opinion  which  had  fallen  from  the  chair- 
man yesterday,  said  Mr.  Inman  had  up- 
wards of  i^0,000  interest  in  the  City  of 
Boston  uninsured,  while  he  had  spent  at 
least  iS100,()00  more  in  searching  for  the 
missing  vessel  Replying  to  the  objections 
made  to  his  proposed  system  he  said  that 


he  had  regarded  the  smaUness  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  scale  of  three-tenths 
displacement,  and  the  scale  for  Lloyd's,  as 
one  of  the  merits  of  the  proposal  It  ap- 
peared to  him  a  most  extraordinary 
remark  that  it  would  be  easy  to  fix  the 
proper  draught  for  a  vessel  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  free  side.  lU  the  ship 
were  a  ^arallelopiped,  then  the  ratio  of 
the  depth  of  the  box  would  be  a  very  fair 
indication  of  the  proportion  that  should  be 
above  water,  and  if  it  were  proposed  to 
have  J  above  water,  of  course  J  of  the 
lineal  depth  would  be  the  exact  amount, 
and  he  could  not  see  how  ^  of  a  vessel 
could  be  kept  above  water  irrcf^pective  of 
the  depth  of  the  side.  Although  there 
might  be  conditions  requiring  tliat  the 
length  be  considered,  depth  appeared  to 
be  the  first  element  taken  into  account. 
The  application  of  his  system  to  steamers 
had  not  escaped  his  notice,  but  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  allotted  to  a  paper  pre- 
vented his  discussing  that  point.  The 
distribution  of  the  weight  of  cargoes  did 
not  affect  the  draught. 

The  chairman  explained  that  he  had  not 
intended  to  say  anything  offensive  or  in- 
jurious to  the  Messrs.  Inman.  In  his  al- 
lusion to  the  City  of  Boston,  he  merely 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  agent  in 
Halifa3L,  who  had  contradicted  the  report 
that  the  vessel  was  overladen,  was  the 
person  who  had  the  strongest  interest  in 
maintaining  such  a  view  of  the  case.  Be- 
turning  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of 
discussion,  he  said  it  would  not  do  to  rely 
always  on  the  character  of  the  owner,  the 
builder,  and  the  captain,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Laport,  for  those  persons  frequently 
differed  in  their  views.  Captains  were 
frequentlv  prevailed  upon  against  their 
better  judgment  to  overload  their  vessels, 
but  if  they  would  all  take  a  firm  stand, 
and  act  according  to  their  own  knowledge 
of  the  capabihties  of  their  ships,  the  num- 
ber and  frequency  of  casualties  by  sea 
would  be  very  considerably  diminished. 
A  public  man,  when  he  took  up  a  great 
subject,  had  no  business  to  look  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left ;  he  should  regard  only 
the  safety  of  the  public,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  ship-owners  and 
ship-builders  were  not  free  from  the  infir- 
mities of  human  nature.  Great  exertions 
must  constantly  be  directed  to  the  re- 
straint and  tendency  in  human  nature  to 
self-interest,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  pub- 
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lie,  that  restraint  was  as  beneficially  exer- 
cised when  imposed  upon  owners  and 
builders  of  ships,  as  when  imposed  upon 
any  other  class  of  society.  Those  who  set 
an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  profession  of 
attending  to  the  proper  construction  and 
sea-going  qualities  of  their  vessels,  reaped 
their  reward,  in  the  fact  that  they  could 
insure  their  ships  upon  more  favorable 
terms  than  other  persons.  It  would  not 
be  right  to  disregard  the  loss  of  property, 
the  frightful  loss  of  life,  and  the  loss  of 
nationid  character  resulting  from  such  an 
astounding  catalogue  of  casualties  as  that 
which  they  had  heard  during  the  past  few 
months.  He  perfectly  coincided  with  Mr. 
Fenning,  that  manv  of  these  had  occurred 
from  the  fact  that  ship-owners  had  yielded 
to  the  temptation  to  load  their  ships 
deeper  than  was  safe.  The  ship  was  fre- 
quently loaded  to  the  extent  the  ship- 
owner thought  she  ought  to  be,  looking  to 
the  whole  voyage  she  is  to  make,  and  then, 
in  addition  to  that  the  coal  is  added. 
That  such  was  the  case  was  shown  by  a 
number  of  instances  in  which  the  casual- 
ity  had  occurred  within  a  very  few  hours 
after  leaving  the  port. 


OBirUABY. 

Diod,  on  tho  27tb  of  April,  at  Belmont,  Masi.,  by  his  own 
band,  Zkrih  Colburn.  Ibe  funeral  took  placo  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  on  May  itb. 

Besides  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  other  rela- 
tives, there  were  in  attendance  such  members  of 
the  engineering  profession  as  were  aware  of  his 
decease,  and  could  accommodate  their  engage- 
ments to  the  short  notice  given.  Among  them 
were  Mr.  J.  B.  Francis,  Mr.  John  Souther,  Mr. 
Geo.  Souther,  Mr.  John  A.  Haven,  Mr.  John  G. 
Uoadley,  Mr.  A.  L.  HoUey,  Mr.  John  B.  Winslow, 
Mr.  L.  B.  Tyng,  Mr.  E.  H.  Barton,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Burke.  Hon.  Wm.  J.  McAlpine  and  others  at- 
tempted to  be  present,  but  were  prevented  by  the 
shortness  of  the  notice. 

The  following  account  of  his  brief  but  brilliant 
career  is  from  the  pen  of  his  former  associate,  Mr. 
A.  L.  HoUey,  contributed  to  the  "New  York 
Times":— 

The  name  of  Zerah  Golbum  is  known  to  the 
engineers  of  all^countries  where  professional  liter- 
ature exists,  an'd  his  writings  are  perhaps  more 
various  in  scope,  and  more  vigorous  in  practical 
treatment,  than  those  of  any  other  member  of  his 
profession.  In  his  death  engineering  sustains  an 
irreparable  loss. 

Mr.  Golbum  was  bom  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  in 
1832,  and  was  named  after  his  uncle,  the  cele- 
brated mathematician.  His  lather  died  soon  after, 
and  his  mother,  very  poor  and  infirm,  removed  to 
New  Hampshire,  where,  during  his  boyhood, 
young  Ck)lbum  earned  his  living  on  a  farm.  His 
early  means  and  opportunities  for  acquiring  an 


education  were  limited  to  a  few  months*  attend- 
ance at  a  district  school,  a  short  clerkship  in  a 
factory,  and  such  books  as  he  could  find  in  a 
remote  country  village.  But  his  indnstiy  and  his 
wonderM  memory  more  than  made  up  to  him 
then,  and  throughout  his  life,  his  want  of  early 
advantages.  From  an  odd  volume  of  the  old 
"  Penny  Magazine*'  he  gainM  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  an  inspiration  to  see  and  figure  in  it, 
which  all  educational  appliances  fail  to  give  the 
average  boy  of  the  period.  At  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  young  Golbum  left  the  wilds  of  New 
Hampshire  and  struck  out  for  civilization,  and  he 
kept  moving  until  he  finally  settled  down  in  its 
midst — in  Ix>ndon.  His  first  sight  of  a  city,  and, 
what  was  a  greater  thing  to  him,  a  locomotive, 
was  at  Goncord.  The  strong  but  hitherto  unde- 
veloped mechanical  talent  in  him  at  that  sight 
asserted  its  proper  place,  and  the  locomotive  was 
ever  after  his  chief  study,  and  the  subject  of  his 
best  conclusions  and  ablest  writings. 

He  soon  after,  as  he  found  means  for  support, 
removed  to  Boston.  His  first  literary  attempt  was 
in  verse  for  the  **Garpet  Bag.**  His  professional 
career  commenced  on  the  Goncord  Railroad.* 
under  the  late  Gharles  Minot,  then  its  manager, 
who  was  attracted  by  the  brightness  and  practical 
ideas  of  this  singular  youth.  In  a  few  months 
Golbum  had  mastered  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  locomotive  engine,  tabulated  the  aimennions 
and  proportions  of  those  under  his  observation, 
and  published  a  small,  but  excellent  and  still 
useful,  treatise  on  the  subject  He  then  got  a 
subordinate  position,  and  soon  rose  to  the  super- 
intendence of  the  locomotive  works  of  Mr.  Souther, 
in  Boston.  Here  he  tabulated  and  committed  to 
memory  (an  easy  task  for  him)  the  dimensions  of 
all  parts  of  the  Uien  standard  locomotive,  and  the 
cost  of  all  the  materials  and  labor  employed  in  its 
construction.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  months 
at  the  Tredegar  Works,  at  Richmond,  where,  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Souther,  he  started  the  manu- 
facture of  locomotives,  Mr.  Golbum  then  made 
New  York  his  head-quarters  until  1858.  His  more 
important  professional  work  at  this  time  was  his 
superintendence  for  a  year  or  more,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Locomotive  Works  at  Patterson,  during 
which  engagement  he  made  some  improvements, 
still  standard,  in  the  machinery  of  freight  engines. 

Although  eminently  fitted  lor  the  management 
of  practical  construction,  Mr.  Golbum  early  found 
that  th6  Uterature  of  engineering  was  bds  true 
calling.  He  therefore  joined  the  *'  Bailroad 
Journal  *'  of  this  city,  in  which,  professional  readers, 
soon  recognizing  the  hand  of  a  master,  began  to 
look  for  a  new  era  in  technical  journalism.  And 
they  were  not  disappointed.  In  1854,  Mr.  Golbum 
started,  in  New  York,  the  '*  Railroad  Advocate,*'  a 
weekly,  devoted  especially  to  the  machinery  of 
railroads,  and  addressed  chiefly  to  Hie  master 
mechanics,  and  the  more  intelligent  operatives. 
The  next  vear  he  enlarged  the  '*  Advocate,**  which 
soon  reached  a  large  circulation  and  great  popula- 
rity, not  only  among  railway  mechanics,  bat 
among  the  profession  at  large.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention,  as  illustrating  Mr.  Golbum*s  extraordi- 
nary power  of  memory,  that  he  kept  no  books  for 
many  months,  but  simply  remembered  when  every 
subscription  and  advertisement  fell  due,  and 
made  no  mistakes. 


*  Mr.  Colbom  strictly  comraenoerl  bis  professional  career  si 
ibe  age  of  U,  ai  ttie  Lowell  Macbioe  Shop. 
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In  the  summer  of  1855  Bir.  Colbum  thought  he 
saw,  in  his  large  and  favorable  acquaintance 
with  railroad  men,  the  way  to  a  fortune  in  the 
business  of  railroad  supplies.  He  therefore 'sold 
the  **  Advocate  **  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Holley,  then  drafts- 
man of  the  New  York  Locomotive  Works,  bought 
land  warrants  with  the  money,  journeyed  to  Iowa 
and  located  his  lands,  and  then  returned  to  New 
York— but  with  another  scheme.  The  frontier 
life  had  temporarily  charmed  him,  and  he  got 
together  an  en^ne  and  machinery  to  set  up  a 
steam  sawmill  m  the  far  West  But  before  nis 
plans  were  completed,  literature  and  civilization 
had  resumed  the  mastery,  and  he  fell  to  writing  for 
the  **  Advocate,"  because  he  could  not  help  wri- 
ting, and  to  arranging  his  supply  business.  The 
first  thing— and  the  last— that  ne  undertook  in  this 
direction  was  Ames's  tiers,  and  with  his  knowledge, 
industij,  shrewdness,  and  his  advantages  with  the 
professional  press,  he  kept  the  hammers  at  Falls 
Village  busy  day  and  night  building  up  an  im- 
mense business,  which,  unfortunately,  the  char- 
acter of  the  tiers  did  not  maintain. 

But  Colbum  was  not  made  for  a  merchant  He 
pined  for  larger  professional  observation  and 
knowledge,  and  for  a  wider  field.  As  suddenly  as 
he  went  mto  trade  he  left  it,  and  sailed  for  Europe. 
During  a  three  months*  stay  or  rather  rush  among 
the  machine  and  iron  works  of  England  and 
France,  whereof  the  story  is  recorded  in  the 
*<  Advocate,"  and  is  of  permanent  value,  he  had 
become  again  and  finally  wedded  to  literature. 
Betuming  to  New  York,  he  connected  himself 
again  with  the  ''Advocate,'*  which  was  then 
enlarged  and  entitled  the  *'  American  Engineer.'* 

In  the  autumn  of  1857,  Messrs.  Colbum  and 
Holley  were  commissioned  by  several  leading  rail- 
road presidents  to  visit  Europe  to  report  on  the 
railway  system  and  machinery  abroad,  and  in 
view  of  the  financial  troubles  of  1857,  they  were 
advised  to  stop,  at  least  temporarily,  the  publica- 
tion of  their  paper. 

Permanent-way  and  coal-burning  locomotives 
were  found  to  be  the  most  important  subjects  of 
the  period,  and  in  1858  their  report  on  these  sub- 
iects,  largely  iUustratod  by  engravings,  was  pub- 
lished and  generally  circuiatea  among  American 
railway  managers. 

Mr.  Colbum's  thorough  and,  to  American 
readers,  entirely  new  and  startling  analysis  of  the 
cost  and  economy  of  British  railways,  was  the 
foundation  of  many  of  the  reforms  that  have  since, 
although  slowly,  become  standard  here,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  improved  road-bed  and  super- 
structure. The  success  of  this  book  was  such 
that  its  authors  determined  to  continue  their 
researches,  and  in  the  fall  of  1858,  Mr.  Colbum 
again  visited  London.  Here  he  commenced  wri 
ting  for  the  '*  Engineer,'*  then  the  leading  profes- 
sional journal,  and  soon  became  its  editor.  Under 
his  vigorous  management  it  largely  increased  in 
circulation  and  influence. 

Mr.  Colbum  at  this  time  wrote  a  supplement  on 
the  American  Practice  for  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  D. 
K.  Clark's  work  on  the  ** Locomotive  Engine.*' 
After  several  vears'  hard  ^'ork  in  London,  Mr.  Col- 
bum resolved  to  start  another  engineering  paper 
in  America.  He  came  out  in  the  Great  &stem, 
on  her  first  passage  in  1860,  and  soon  selected 
Phi  lade]  phin,  the  principal  seat  of  mechani(»l 
engineering  in  this  country,  as  the  birthplace  of 
his  own  **  Engineer.**  It  was  an  excellent  paper, 
and  the  few  numbers  published  will  have  perman- 


ent value ;  but  the  time  was  not  ripe,  in  America,  for 
a  publication  of  this  kind,  and  Colbum,  although 
he  had  learned  to  labor,  had  never  learned  to  wait 
In  a  moment  of  despondency  he  dropped  his  new 
enterprise,  sailed  for  England,  and  again  became 
the  editor  of  the  London  **  Engineer.'*  At  this 
time  he  familiarized  himself  with  the  French  lan- 
guage and  professional  literature.  He  also  wrote 
several  pamphlets  on  boiler  explosions,  heat,  etc., 
the  originality  of  which  attracted  great  attention, 
and  he  commenced  his  great  work  on  the  locomo- 
tive engine. 

In  1866,  Mr.  Colbum  started  in  London  the 
publication  of  "Engineering,"  which  is  in  all 
countries  accounted  the  ablest  and  best  serial  pub- 
lication on^that  subject  and  he  dissolved  his  con- 
nection with  it  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

During  his  residence  in  London,  Mr.  Colbum 
was  employed  as  consulting  engineer  on  many 
important  constractions,  and  prepared  many  valu- 
able papers  in  addition  to  his  editorial  labors.  The 
more  noted  of  those  were  his  papers  before  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (of  which  he  was  a 
member)  on  "Iron  Bridges  "and  on  "American 
Locomotives  and  Boiling  Stock,"  both  of  which 
received  medak. 

Mr.  Colbum  wrote  vigorously,  originally,  and 
with  understanding  on  all  the  leading  subjects  em- 
braced under  the  head  of  engineering.  On  the 
locomotive,  the  steam-engine  and  boiler  at  large, 
steam  navigation,  bridges,  railway  works,  and 
mechanical  engineering  in  general,  he  was  a  first- 
rat*^  authority. 

The  saddest  part  of  Mr.  Colbum's  story  remains 
to  be  told.  Overwork  was  at  least  a  powerful 
agency  in  his  early  fall,  and  this,  together  with  his 
natural  impulsiveness  and  his  habitual  irregularity 
in  relaxation,  as  well  as  in  work,  drove  him  within 
a  few  months  into  partial  insanity.  He  came  to 
this  country  a  fortnight  since,  avoided  all  his  old 
friends,  strayed  away  to  a  country  town  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  there  died  by  his  own  hand. 

Zerah  Colbum  was  a  man  whom  the  profession 
could  ill  afford  to  lose.  His  thoroughly  practical 
education  in  the  work-shop,  his  extended  observa- 
tion of  engineering  works,  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  professional  literature,  his  remarkable 
quickness  of  comprehension,  his  more  remarkable 
memory,and  his  mechanical  talent  and  inborn  engi- 
neering ideas,  combined  to  give  him  a  distinction 
that  no  engineer  in  the  world  will  deny  him— the 
best  general  writer  in  his  profesbion. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  NOTES. 

RAiLBOAD  InoN. — "  If  irou  has  done  so  much  for 
us  as  a  nation,  and  must  continue  to  do  for  us, 
at  the  rate  of  $600,000,000.  in  liKK)  A.  D.,  havevce 
done  our  duty  to  it?  Certainly  not;  for  we  are 
making  our  iron  much  inferior  to  that  made  befoie 
this  great  development,  and  make  it  from  the  best 
ore  in  the  world.  We  are  growing  poorer  yearly, 
even  if  the  quality  of  our  iron  remain  the  same,  us 
we  exact  greater  burdens  from  it  than  it  can  bear, 
caused  by  the  development  of  the  country  over  a 
larger  area,  which  demands  higher  rates  of  speed 
and  heavier  and  longer  trains  on  all  our  rail- 
roads. 

We  now  know  that  we  have  laid  in  the  52,500 
miles  of  railroad  4,725,000  tons,  which  every  ten 
years  must  be  re-rolled,  based  on  English  railroads 
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(but  when  based  on  some  of  the  best  railroads  in  have  indeed  been  made.    Neyertheleas,  the  area  of 

the  United  States,  every  fonr  years,  based  on  five  the  United  States  is  so  enormous,  and  the  field 

years'  experience),  which  (472,500  tons  annually)  opened  out  for  American  railway  enterprise  is  so 

at  $75  per  ton  is  $35,000,000,  and  that  this  ten  vast- 27,505  miles  of  line  being  either  projected 

per  cent  is  worn  and  or  in  progress  at  the  commencement  of  this  year — 

n        -J  x-      1    A                                      •oenAAAA  that  it  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Americans 

By  oxidation  lost   , ;••;•>••••  •?'SSS*2S  ^»  ^^^  it  practicable  forVconsiderably  further 

And  a  ftirther  cost  in  <»r  wheels  of . . . .     1,260,000  period  to  di5)ense  with  Europwin  supplii  of  rail- 

And  wiU  lose,  to  re-roU,  some  $25  per  way  iron.     The  question  is  onVof  much  interest  to 

^^ ^^'^^^*^^^  the  English  iron  trade,  but  still  it  is  notof  over- 

.          ,,       .    .,        .|       ,                     Ai/»cco-ine  whelming  importance.    Thus,  while  the  exports 

Annual  loss  to  the  railroads $16,662,125  ^^  ^i^^^  ^^^  ^^  CJreat  Britain  in  the^rat 

This  loss  in  car  wheels  is  based  on  their  lasting  eleven  months  of  last  year  showed  an  increase,  as 

6  years  instead  of  2-31,  as  they  do  on  New  York  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1868, 

roads,  viz.,  passenger.  1-58;  freight,  3-04;  and  they  of  800,325  tons,  29,519  tons  only  arose  under  the 

carry  a  weight  per  wheel :  passenger,  3  k  tons ;  freight  head  of  exports  to  the  United  States. — The  ColUery 

1-17  tons,  and  allow  one  half  lor  old  wheels.     In  Guardian. 

1900  A.  D.,  the  annual  loss  will  be  threefold,  $16,-  

562,125'ba8ed  on  population— and  will    double 

that,  based  on  production  of  other  articles  of  iron,  tt  nr  i  v  vatpo 

making  a  total  loss  of  wear  of  iron  to  the  nation  of  RAILWA  i  NOTES, 
between  $100,000,000  and  $200,000,000  annually. 

And  this  loss  is  made  when  we  own  the  best  ore  XTabbow  Gauob  Railway.— We  gladly  insert  at  a 

in  the  world,  caused  by  several  reasons,  chiefly  by  ll  late  moment  for  the  present  issue  tHe  following 

the  purchasers  demanding  a  cheap  iron,  not  know-  brief  extra  .-t  from  a  letter  giving  some  account  of 

ing  file  value  of  iroo,  excepting  as  based  on  price,  successful  working  of  a  narrow-gauge  railway  at 

and  the  competition  of  the  manufacturers  againts  the  Thomas  Iron  Works  at  Uokendauqua,  Pfc.     The 

each  other.— Commercial  BuUeiin..  line  was  built  to  take  away  the  cinders  from  the 

blast  frimaces : 

1ROX  AND  Steel.— The  following  statement  ex-  "The  road  is  2  ft.  6  in.  gauge,  and  is  the  same 

hibits  the  quantities  of  the  various  kinds  of  iron  fts  when  we  used  horse-power.     The  engines  were 

and    steel    exported  from  Great  Britain  to    the  built  by  Messrs.  M.  Baud  ft  Ck>.,  at  the  Baldwin 

United  States,  during  the  two  months  ended  Feb-  Locomotive  Works,  in  Philadelphia.     The  steam- 

ruary  28th,  of  the  years  1869  and  1870,  in  tons  of  cylinders  are  9  in.  diameter  and  12  in.  stroke  ; 

2,000  lbs.  driving  wheels  30  in.  diameter  with  steel  tier8,2  in. 

1800.        1870.  thick.    In  order  to  economize  in  room,  we  ascend 

Iron,  pig  and  puddled 13,814 19,746  very  rapidly  to  the  tip  or  dump,  and  a  portion  of 

"    bar,  angle,  bold,  and  rod  . .  9,480 7,125  the  road  has  a  gradient  of  4  ft  in  100  ft,  or  211  ft 

railroad  of  all  sorts 47,443 64,475  per  mile.    Our  cinder  cars  are  four-wheeled,  weigh- 

castings  22. . . .      109  ing  when  loaded  3  tons  5  cwt  grojBS  ;  wheels  only 

hoops,    sheets,    and  boiler  16  in.  diameter.    The  engines  weigh,  when  ready 

plates 6,374 5,023  for  work  with  tank  fUll  of  water,  8  tons.  4  cwt. 

<*    wrought,  of  all  sorts 1,830. . . .  1,745  gross.     One  of  them  will  haul  with  ease  up  this 

gradient  of  211  ft.  per  mile,  8  of  the  cinder  cars. 

Total 78,963 98,223  making  an  aggregate  of  26  tons,  and  that  with  a 

boiler  pressure  of  only  120  to  125  lbs.  per  square 

Steel,  unwrought 2,677. . .  1,680  inch. 

AMEBicAN  BAn.BOAD  Ibon.— The  progress  during  A  mebican  Railwats. — It  appears  that  the  add!- 

the  last  sixteen  years,  in  the  production  of  A.  tion  to  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States 

American  railroad  iron,  is  indicated  m  the  follow-  during  the  past  year  was  6,588  miles,  a  total  nearly 

ing  table  :  twice  as  large  as  in  auy  previous  year.    The  first 

y^j^                  -l^j^j           Year.                 Tons  railway  in  America  was  commenced  with  3  miles 

1^352 213  000  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  in  1827,  and  the  total 

1863! !  i . ! ! !  .275*000  length  is  now  48,800  miles,  while  there  are  ^7,507 

1864 !  !!.*!! !  '335,000  miles  projected  and  in  progress.    The  State  with 

1865*  !!!!!.*!356i 000  the  greatest  mileage  is  Illinois,  which  figures  for 

1866  !!!!!!'  430*000  7,186  miles,  and  is  followed  by  Pennsylvania  with 

1867!!!!!!     462*000  6,878,  Indiana  with  5,331,  New  York  with  4,735 

1868 !!!!!!!!  5O6OOO  ^^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^  ^^^-    CaUfom-a  has  already  2,307 

1869! !!!!!!  !580*000  miles,  and  is  far  above  some  of  the  older  States, 

'  such  as  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.   The  State  with 

The  production  would  thus  appear  to  have  in-  the  least  mileage  is,  of  course,  the  small  one  of 

creased  last  year  to  the  extent  of  about  74,000  Rhode  Island,  which  figures  only  for  131  mUer. 

tons,  while  the  increase  in  the  foreign  supplies  did  This  account  of  length  of  roads  does  not  include 

not  exceed  35,000  tons.    These  totals  are,  to  some  the  second  tracks  with  which  most  of  the  leading 

extent,  of  an  approximate  character,  but  still  they  lines  are  supplied,  nor  the  sidings  and  turn-outs, 

may  be  accept  as  substantially  correct    They  These  may  be  estimated  at  25  per  cent  of  the 

show  that  the  Americans  are  themselves  making  length  of  road,  and  are  being  aidded  to  yearly, 

great  exertions  to  keep  pace  with  the  American  Adding  these  supplementary  tracks  to  the  tabulated 

demand  for  railway  iron  ;  and  if  we  compare  the  mileage,  the  total  length  of  equivalent  single  track 

total  American  production  of  1859  with  that  ef-  in  use  is  about  60,000  miles,  and  adding  to  this  the 

feoted  last  year,  we  shall  see  that  enormous  strides  equivalent  for  the  city  passenger  traoks,  to  nmaij 


1854 108,000 

1855 138,000 

1856 180,000 

1857 ..161,000 

1858 163,000 

1859 195,000 

18o0 205,000 

1861 189,000 
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66.000  miles.  Af  reguds  vorks  in  hand  it  U  steted 
that  the  aeir  year  opened  with  nearly  300  lailroada 
in  procesn  of  constmctioa  between  Maine  and  Cali- 
famia.  These,  it  is  eetimated,  when  finished,  will 
repTCseut  flu  afferegate  of  about  ]S,000  nulea,  and 
great  efforts  will  be  niade  to  complete  them  all 
within  the  twelvemonth.  Asmuniiig  the  cost  of 
building  and  eonipment  at  SiO,000  per  mile,  the 
eipenditnre  wiU  beeii  hnndred  milliona  of  dotlara 
for  the  year  1870.  •' These  flgnroB,"  it  is  remarked. 
"EU'e  certainly  startling,  and  ma;  create  in  the 
minds  of  many  a  fear  that  the  bnsiness  may  be  over- 
done. In  years  past  it  was  the  cnstom  to  civilize 
Bod  popnlato  a  section,  and  afterwards  bnild  rail- 
roads. Bat  we  see  this  principle  entirely  reversed. 
We  now  bnitd  railways  and  let  the  oonntry  grow 
ap  to  them.— £^iinn««m^. 

Tax  BsiAiui  SriTz  Rajlwitb  tm  TELKasiPHs. 
— A  paper  on  the  passenger  trafBc  of  the  State 
railways  in  Belginm,  with  remarks  on  the  tele- 
graphic system,  by  M.  Corr-Vander  Maeren,  was 
read  and  dtscnssed  at  the  lut  meeting  of  the  So- 
cial Science  Association.  From  the  statistics 
quoted  in  this  paper,  it  appears  that  the  total  of 
the  lines  in  workmg  at  the  beginning  of  1869,  in 
Belginm,  was  in  length  3,730  kilometres,  or  546 
lengnes  (abont  1,M0  English  milea),  divided  as 
follows: 

EilometreB. 

Worked  bytieStato 863 

Worked  by  companisa. 1,868 

Together a,730 

The  amonnt  of  the  capital  which  the  Oorem- 
ment  bad  expended  for  the  constmctioD  of  mil- 
ways  np  to  January  1,  1866,  was  together  262i 
millioDs  of  &ancB  (abont  I0(  milliona  <^  English 
ponnds  sterling). 

The  cost  of  constraction  of  the  State  railways 
amonnts  to  409.C47  francs  (abont  £16,400  per 
kilometre  (or  five-eighths  of  an  Englisl^  mile),  di- 
vided as  follows  : 

BMlwny  (the  cost  of  the  lines) 236,424 

BuildinRH,  Ktations,  etc 67,763 

General  eipeuses 8,86B 

Boiling  stock 96, 795 

Total  cost  per  kilometre 409,647 

Or  at  a  cost  of  £2C,200  per  English  mUe. 

The  general  result  ctf  the  working  for  the  year 
lS5t).  is  OS  follows : 

Total  receipts 38,318.509 

Total  working  expenses. 24,826,964 

Surplus 13,491,545 

Or  about  £510.01)0. 

These  131  millions  of  francs  profit  upon  the 
workings  of  1868  give  5^  per  cenL  apon  the  whole 
capital  expended  upon  the  railways  (say  apon  262^ 
millions  of  francs). 

These  fignres  show  that  the  railwojn,  which  havs 
done  so  mnch  for  the  oonntry,  both  iu  •  political 
and  economic  point  of  view,  have  not  oijy  been 
self-enstaining,  but  that  their  general  peconiary 
result  is  a  pro&t  since  their  origin  of  nearly  S7,- 
000,000  francs,  abont  £2,280,000,  incladint[  inter- 
est oil  loans,  sinking-fund,  and  all  incidental  ei- 

The  lowest  rates  of  tariff  have  been  ftrand  to  be 
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the  most  prodnctive.  The  differential  bres  Jntro- 
dnced  by  the  decree  of  the  aotk  March,  1866,  and 
now  operative,  instead  of  the  Jiud  rates  of  8,  6, 
and  4  cectimes  per  kilometre,  aubstitated  upon  the 
bases  of  those  rates  a  system  of  reducUon.  decreas- 
ing the  mtoB  with  increased  distances.  The  bres, 
however,  are  not  so  low  as  they  once  were,  neither 
are  they  so  profitable.  The  t^egraph  in  Belgium 
is,  like  the  post-office  and  the  principal  lines  of 
railway,  worked  b^  the  Government  under  the 
direction  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  The 
tariff  ejttablished  by  the  State  at  the  onset  was  cal- 
culated, by  dividing  the  country  into  three  radji, 
zones,  or  different  distances,  fixing  the  rates  re- 
spectively at  at  SOc,  and  GL,  and  K  50c  for  30 
words  (2s.,  4a.,  and  6e.). 

As  the  use  of  the  tele^ph  increased,  the  tariff 
was  reduced  time  after  tune,  until  the  Ist  of  De- 
cember, 1865,  when  the  uniform  rate  of  50  centimes 
(abont  5d. }  for  the  whole  of  the  country  was  intro- 
duced andcarriedont  with  great  vigor  and  success 
Previonsly  to  the  Ist  of  December,  1865,  the  rate 
for  simple  telegrams  of  20  words  was  1  franc* 
This  was  for  telagrame  of  the  interior  of  Belgidm. 

The  tele^ph  in  Belgium  has  long  since  com> 
.  pletely  paid  off  the  entire  expenses  of  its  first 
estabusmnent  Beyond  that  it  shows,  on  the  1st 
Jaunary,  1869,  in  the  general  account,  a  net  profit 
of  about  700,000  franca  (£38,000).— TAs  Builder. 

Polliuh's  LABT.~Ths  Pnllman  Pakee  Car  Com- 
pany is  not  entirely  absorbed  In  the  occupa- 
tion of  new  lines.  Having  absorbed  the  Centred 
Tranaportation  Company  and  thus  extended  its 
attractions  to  travellers  to  a  few  thousand  miles  of 
road,  and  also  the  Southem  Transportation  Com- 
pany, which  has  rnn  its  cars  on  1,500  miles  of  road 
in  the  South  and  Sonth-east.  it  introdncee  a  novelty 
which  is  likely  to  make  travelling  by  rail  for  pleas- 
ure more  popular  and  mnch  more  desitable  than 
it  has  ever  Deen  before.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  a  car  called  a  ' '  Portable  Hotel,"  wbiob  is  fitted 
np  in  the  most  elegant  manner  with  state-rooms, 
parlor,  and  kitchen,  so  that  a  small  party — about 
twenty — may  live  in  it  as  in  a  hotel,  having  in  one 
car  just  about  the  accommodations  travellers  now 
can  get  only  with  two,  a  drawiug.room  and  sleeping 
car  and  a  hotel  car.  Bot  the  novelty  is  rather  in 
the  use  of  the  cars  than  in  their  oonstmction.  It 
is  proposed  to  let  them  to  parties  who  will  pay  for 
them  by  the  day  and  travel  in  them  where 
they  please,  and  stop  as  often  and  as  long  as  they 
please,  wherever  they  please,  on  any  road  where 
Pullman  cars  run — Uiat  is,  on  most  of  the  great 
through  routes  ol  the  North  and  East.  The  rent 
of  a  car  is  about  tB6  a  day,  and  that  ittcludes  its 
transportation  on  passenger  and  express  trains, 
and  the  regular  complement  of  servants,  incltiding 
steward,  cook,  and  waiters.  The  only  other  ex- 
penses are  those  for  catering.  This  coold  be  done 
as  well  as  at  fltsl-class  hotels  for  $2  a  day.  Thus 
a  party  of  30  conld  travel  at  an  expense  of  $8  a 
[  day,  carr^ring  their  hotel  with  them,  living  and 
lodging  m  the  oar  dniing  thelT  halts  as  wall  aa 
while  moving.  In  this  way  the  civilized  world  may 
be  seen  withoat  trouble  at  comparatively  tmall  ex- 
pense. We  anticipate  for  this  latest  and  moat 
attractive  of  Pnllman's  inventions  a  wonderfttl 
popularity.  The  first  trial  is  made  by  Ur.  Pull- 
man and  a  party  of  his  friends,  who  started  last 
Thursday  on  a  tonr  which  is  to  extend  to  New 
Orleans,  New  York,  and  back  to  Ohicaga  ~  Wul- 
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THB  New  Turkibh  Railway  ^undertaking  is  to 
be  called  the  Societe  Impenale  des  Chemins  de 
Fer  de  la  Torquie  d'Eorope,  and  it  will  issue  750, 
000  obligations,  for  which  snbscriptions  will  be 
opened  on  the  15th  inst  at  Constantinople,  Alex- 
andria, Bucharest,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Amsterdam, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort,  Trieste,  Lemberg,  Prague, 
Leipsio,  Dresden,  Munich,  Geneva,  Berne,  Zu- 
rich, Milan,  Florence,  and  Naples.  These  obliga- 
tions are  each  for  4001,  besuing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent  per  annum,  with  the  advantage 
of  lottery  drawings  with  large  prizes  six  times  a 
year,  including  mree  of  600,0001  and  three  of 
800,000f.  each,  besides  many  smaller  ones.  The 
price  is  fixed  at  180f.,  and  the  lottery  redemptions 
will  be  at  par  (400fl ).  A  public  issue  cannot  be 
made  either  in  Paris  or  Ixindon,  on  account  of 
the  lottery,  but  it  is  is  said  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment look  upon  the  operation  with  much  favor 
on  account  of  me  political  importance  of  railway 
eommunication  in  giving  stability  to  Turkey,  and 
this  feehng  will  be  shared  in  England.  The  works 
are  to  be  commenced  at  once  from  each  -end — the 
frontier  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  on  one 
side,  and  Constantinople  to  Adrianople  on  the 
other. 

Switchino-Engines  with  Watbb-tank  Fbames. — 
In  Great  Britain  and  Germany  there  have  re- 
cently been  constructed  a  number  of  locomotive 
engines  for  switching  purposes,  whose  chief  pe- 
cuUarity  consists  in  tneir  having  the  frames  which 
support  the  boiler  and  machinery  made  of 
wrought-iron  plates,  very  much  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  wrought-iron  box  tubuhvr  bridges  are 
made.  These  frames  are  made  water-tight,  and 
are  used  to  carry  the  water  required  by  the  en- 
gine. These  engines  rest  entirely  on  two  small 
driving-wheels  pdaced  between  the  forward  part 
of  the  fire-box  and  the  hind  part  of  the  smoke- 
box,  and  this  arrangement  of  the  water-tanks  is 
not  only  compact,  but  useful  in  causing  an  even 
distribution  of  weight  on  the  driving-wheels,  they 
l^ing  extended  well  forward,  thus  balancing  the 
weight  of  the  fire-box.  The  frames  fit  closely  to 
the  boiler,  but  are  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere 
with  its  being  lifted  out  when  necessary. 

THE  North'-Eastebn  Bailwat  of  Switzxblakd 
is  certainly  more  successful  than  most  English 
lines.  According  to  the  latest  published  returns, 
it  appears  that  the  entire  capital  raised  for  the 
construction  of  the  railway  and  the  purchase  of 
two  branch  lines  amounts  to  66,808,000 1  (£2,672,- 
320)  for  an  entire  mileage  of  164  miles,  the  greater 
portion  of  which — ^namely,  from  Aarau  to  Zurich, 
and  thence  to  the  Lake  of  Constance— has  double 
rails.  Of  the  capital,  two-filths  was  raised  by 
ordinary  shares,  and  the  rem&inder  by  obUgations 
bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  in  part  guaranteed 
by  the  various  cantons  and  in  part  oy  the  company 
itself:  In  1868  the  gross  receipts  were  £295,269, 
-and  the  net  profits,  after  paying  all  expenses, 
£167,555.  In  this,  however,  are  included  the 
profits  reahzed  by  the  steamboats  of  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  which  figures  for  nearly  £9,000.  The 
dividend  distributed  among  the  shareholders  was 
«t  the  rate  of  8  per  cent ,  somewhat  in  excess  of  that 
of  any  previous  year. 

THE  addition  to  the  railway  system  of  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year  was  6,588  miles,  a 
total  nearly  twice  as  large  as  in  any  previous  year. 


OBDNANCE  AND  NAVAL  NOTES. 

THE  iron  shipbuilding  trade  at  Hull  is  in  a  more 
active  condition  tlmn  for  some  years,  several 
steamers  of  very  large  tonnage  being  in  course  of 
construction,  while  others  are  fitting  out  in  the 
dock.  One  of  the  finest  steamers  ever  built  at 
Hull  has  just  been  completed, — viz.,  the  Orlan- 
do, built  by  Messrs.  C.  and  W.  Earle  for  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Sons,  &  Company.  Messrs.  Wilson 
have  a  contract  with  the  Swetoh  Government 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  Swedish  mails,  and  the 
Orlando  is  intended  for  that  service,  and  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  tourists  to  Sweeden. 

The  Orlando  was  put  upon  her  trial  trip  on 
Friday,  and  although  she  was  too  light  to  be  in 
good  trim  she  steamed  about  12^  knots  an  hour. 
She  is  260  ft  long.  34  ft  wide,  and  is  1,400  tons 
gross.  She  is  fitted  with  compound  engines  38  in. 
and  76  in.  in  diameter,  36  in.  stroke,  and  combi- 
ning all  the  latest  improvements,  surface  condensa- 
tion, expansion  valves,  and  everything  to  insure 
economy  of  fuel  and  speed.  Her  engines  are  of 
250-hor8e  power  and  indicated  on  trial  850-hor8e 
I>ower  ;  pressure,  OOlbs.  ;  vacuum,  281bs.  ;  revolu- 
tions, 59.  The  passenger  accommodation  on 
board  is  as  follows  :  Saloon  50  ;  second  cabin  32  ; 
steerage,  or  emigrant  accommodation,  800.  The 
saloon  is  amidships,  the  second  cabin  aft,  and  the 
accommodation  for  emigrants  on  the  main  and 
lower  decks,  both  of  which  are  lofty  and  well  yen- 
tilated.  This  excellent  provision  for  passengers 
will  make  the  Orlando  one  of  the  most  suitable 
vessels  afloat  for  the  transport  of  troops  should  oc- 
casion arise  for  her  employment  in  this  service. — 
Mechanics*  Magazine. 

rx  Prussian  Absct. — The  "Bevue  des  Deux 
Mondes"  has  an  article  on  the  state  of  the 
Prussian  forces  at  the  present  time.  According 
to  the  writer^ who,  however,  is  believed  to  be  not 
the  person  whose  signature  is  attached  to  the  ar- 
ticle), the  Prussian  army  consists  of :  First,  the 
actual  army,  numbering  on  its  peace  footing  140, 
000  men,  but  capable  of  bein^  mcreased  in  a  few 
days  to  220,000.  Second,  Uxe  first  ban  of  the 
Landwehr—cavalry  and  infantry— composed  in 
time  of  peace  of  about  3,000  men,  thepersonnd 
only  of  the  various  regiments,  but  numbering  on 
the  first  summons  to  arms  upwards  of  150,000 
men.  Third,  the  second  ban  of  the  Landwelur, 
numbering  about  110,000  soldiers.  This  last  class 
comprises  all  those  who  under  the  old  system 
formed  the  Landsturm,  which  included  idl  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  17  and  49  capable  of 
bearing  arms  who  are  not  included  in  eitiier  of  the 
preceding  categories.  It  appears,  moreover,  from 
this  article,  that  while  the  effective  strength  of  the 
Prussian  army  has  been  rapidly  increased,  its  ex- 
penditure has,  by  the  introduction  of  the  short-ser- 
vice system,  been  considerably  diminished.  In  1820 
the  average  cost  of  each  Prussian  soldier  was  211 
thalers  (£31  13s.) ;  in  1859,  214  thalers  (£32  28.)  ; 
and  in  1869,  only  196  thalers  (£29  8& )  From  these 
figures  it  is  evident  that  Prussia  is  actually  mak- 
ing a  considerable  profit  out  of  the  eoMtingenta 
furnished  by  the  various  States  which  make  np 
the  North  German  Confederation ;  for  Article  62 
of  the  Constitution  allots  to  the  Generalissimo  oi 
the  Forces  (the  King  of  Prussia)  a  round  sum  of 
225  thalers  (£33  15s.),  payable  out  of  the  revennes 
of  each  State»^  for  evex;  soldier  fkmuahed  to  fh^ 
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Federal  forces,  while  the  number  of  each  contin- 
gent is  fixed  at  one  per  cent  of  the  popalation  in 
time  of  peace.  The  Federal  army,  on  its  peace 
footing  for  the  ensoing  year,  will  consist  of  319, 
000  men. 

THE  Ibon  Duke,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  naval 
architecture,  was  successfully  launched  from 
Pembroke  yari  This  ship  is  built  wholly  of 
iron,  and  Edie  is  furthermore  armor-plated  with 
iron  slabs,  8  in.  thick,  down  to  the  water-line. 
Bhe  is  a  very  fine  model,  and  it  is  fully  anticipated 
that  she  will  attain  the  speed  estimated — namely, 
13 i  knots— being  propelled  by  twin-screws,  driven 
by  first-class  engines  of  800-horse  power,  on  the 
trunk  principle.  Her  armament  will  consist  of 
fourteen  9  in.  guns,  twelve  tons  each,  so  that  tak- 
ing this  into  consideration*  together  with  her  ar- 
mor and  the  immense  speed  anticipated  from  her, 
she  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  most  formidable  an- 
tagonist Her  accommodation  for  officers  and 
crew  is  excellent    The  between-dccks  are  about 

10  ft,  thus  insuring,  with  other  appliances,  good 
ventilation. 

Navigation. — The   experimental   brig   Novelty, 

11  conslr^jicted  simply  as  iron  tank,  to  hold 
molasses  in  bulk,  which  arrived  in  Boston  from 
Matanzas,  discharged  her  cargo  of  88,000  gallons, 
by  means  of  pumps  and  hose,  direct  into  the 
reservoir  of  a  refinery,  was  refilled  withCochituate 
water,  shipped  a  new  crew,  got  ready  for  sea,  and 
departed  within  27  hours  from  the  time  of  her 
arrival.  There  is  no  room,  says  the  New  York 
«* Tribune,"  to  doubt  the  immense  improvement  of 
this  mode  of  transporting  molasses. — Iron  Age. 


THE  Russian  Forces. — The  "Invalid,**  organ  of 
the  War  Office  at  St.   Petersburg,   gives  us  a 
sketch  of  the  state  of  the  Czar*s  forces.     This  year 
the  active  Army  consists  of  726,000  men,  or  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  population  capable  of  furnish- 
ing recruits,  in  which  are  not  comprised  the  people 
of  Finland,  the  Caucasus,  Central  Asia,  parts  of 
Siberia,  and  the  Cossacks.     The  reserve  has  been 
conbiderably  augmented.     In  1865  it   numbered 
190,000  men  ;  in  1866,  333,000  ;  in  1867,  410,000 ; 
in  1868,  460,000  ;  in  1869,  511,000  ;  and  in  a  few 
months'  time  it  will  reach  553,000  men,  all,  says 
the  **  Invalid,"  well  drilled  !    As  the  strength  of 
the  reserve  on  a  war  footing  should  only  reach  to 
430,000  n^en,  the  War  Minister  has  a  handsome 
surplus  in  hxind,  and  appears  as  proud  of  it  as  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  nas  managed  to 
save  a  few  millions.     To  this  active  army  and 
reserve  must  be  added  the  Cossacks,  who  furnish 
in  time  of  war  133  re^ments  of  cavalry,  24  battal- 
ions, and  200  guns  ;  in  all  300,000  men,  which  is 
very  respectable  as  an  additional  force.     The  new 
armament  of  the  Russian  Army  will  be  terminated, 
we  are  told,  about  the  1st  April  next,  when  Russia 
will  possess  965,000  breech-loaders  ;  622,000  being 
on  the  Krok,   60,000  on    the  Berdan,   and   the 
remainder  on  the  Karl  and  Baranow    systems. 
The  Navy  is  armed  with  Baranow  rifles.     There 
are  manufactories  of  arms  at  Zoula,  Z^ew,  Lestro- 
retsk,  Tiflis,  Warsaw,   Kiew,   St  Petersburg,  etc., 
and  in  the  capital  three  factories  turn  out  half  a 
million  of  metallic  cartridges  per  diem.    All  the 
field  batteries  are  furnished  with  guns  on  a  new 
system,  even  those  of  the  Cossack  corps.    There 
Are  more  than  1 ,200  of  these  pieces,  without  count- 
ing 90  mitrailleuses,  whose  number  is  to  be  con- 


siderably augmented.  The  fortresses  possess  1 ,  000 
improved  guns,  all  cast  in  Russia,  with  the 
exception  of  the  large  pieces  from  Exiipp.  Thanks 
to  a  wise  Administration,  says  the  ** Invalid,"  all 
these  changes  have  been  effected  in  a  most 
economical  manner,  and  in  the  matter  of  discipline 
there  is  nothing  to  complain  of.  It  is  well  to 
remember,  adds  the  organ  of  the  War-office,  that 
the  law  of  March,  1869,  in  admitting  sub-officers  to 
the  schools  of  ensigns  opens  up  to  them  the  grade 
of  officer.  No  wonder  that  tnis  immense  force 
requires  new  strategic  railways,  and  a  loan  to  make 
them. — Army  and  Navy  Oazette, 


ENGINEEEING  STBUCTDHES. 

THE  Gbeat  Union  Depot  on  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  Yobk. — The  contract  for  this  enormous 
siructure  has  been  finally  awarded  to  Uie  Architec- 
tural Iron  Works  at  the  foot  of  Fourteenth  street, 
New  York.  The  depot  is  intended  to  accommo- 
date the  trains  of  the  Harlem,  Hudson  River,  and 
New  York  Central  Railroads.  For  the  latter  a 
branch  road  will  be  built  to  connect  with  the  Hsur- 
lem,  the  trains  being  switched  off  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Spuyten  I)uyviL  The  car-house  will 
have  accommodations  for  12  single  trains,  while, 
if  it  be  necessary,  double  or  >  even  treble  that  num- 
ber can  be  accommodated. 

Photographs  of  the  plans  and  drawings  were 
sent  to  Emope  for  bids,  but  it  was  found  that 
American  foundrymen  could  more  than  com- 
pete with  any  bids  received  abroad. 

The  foundation  of  this  immense  structure,  to  be 
the  largest  of  the  kind  on  this  continent  is  well 
under  way — in  fact,  nearly  completed.  The  con- 
tract calls  for  the  completion  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture within  8  months  from  its  date.  If  not  com- 
pleted within  the  time  specified,  the  contractor  is 
to  forfeit  and  have  deducted  from  the  contract 
price  8500  a  day  for  evtsiy  day  over  ;  and  if  com- 
pleted within  the  time  specified,  the  contractor  is 
to  receive,  in  addition  to  the  contract  phce,  the 
sum  of  $200  for  each  day  the  work  is  so  comple- 
ted and  accepted  by  the  engineer. 

The  weight  of  iron  to  oe  used  will  be  over 
8,000,000  lbs.  It  will  require  100,000  square  ft  of 
glass  in  the  roof  alone,  and  20,000  square  ft  of 
galvanized  corrugated  iron  to  cover  the  roof  The 
roof  over  the  car-house  will  extend  over  an  area 
limited  south  ana  west  by  the  office  buildings, 
east  b^  the  Fourth  avenue,  and  north  by  a  line  30 
f c  6  in.  south  of  Forty-fiflh  street  The  entire 
length  of  the  roof  will  be  652  ft,  and  it  will  be  199 
ft  Sin.  in  width  between  the  walls,  and  supported 
bv  32  arched  trusses  placed  20  ft  4  in.  apart 
These  great  arches  will  be  set  upon  the  founda- 
tion, wnose  upper  face  is  2  ft  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  nsing  to  an  elevation  of  94  ft.  from 
the  springing  line  to  the  extrados  of  the  arch. 

The  car-house  is  to  be  lighted  through  3  sky- 
lights extending  over  the  entire  lengu  of  the 
roof— 1  on  the  centre,  double  pitched,  and  2  sin- 
gle ones  on  each  side  of  the  centre.  There  will  be 
7  courses  of  ventilators  running  Uie  entire  length 
of  the  roof^  fiioed  up  with  stationary  sheet-iron 
slats.  On  the  south  end,  the  segmental  portion 
of  the  arch  above  the  brick  wall  will  be  faced  with 
cast-iron  trimmings  and  plate  glass. 

The  north  end  will  be  closed  with  a  beautiful 
cast-iron  firont  highly  ornamented.    The  east  sidej 
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along  the  Foarth  avenue,  will  be  finished  with 
cast  iron  pilasters  acting  as  casings  set  in  front  of 
each  truss.  These  pilasters  are  to  have  bases  and 
caps,  supporting  a  main  cornice  along  the  front, 
and  crowned  by  a  cast-iron  balustrade  ;  a  line  of 
balconies  will  run  along  the  west  side  and  across 
the  south  end,  connecting  with  the  offices  in  the 
second  story.  The  trusses  are  placed  in  heavy  cast- 
iron  shoes,  64  in  number,  To  permit  free  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  the  trusses,  without  inter- 
ference with  the  side  walls  crossed  by  them,  there 
will  be  placed  cast-iron  boxes  or  casings  perfo- 
rated by  a  series  of  cores,  and  fitted  together  by 
means  of  bars  and  angles  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  insulate  entirely  the  mason  work  from  the 
trusses. 

The  rafters  will  consist  of  5-in.  deck  beams, 
secured  to' the  top  chord  by  double  angle  iron  studs, 
3^  by  3}  in.,  and  stiffened  by  diagonal  braces  of 
same  size;  riveted  together  and  fastened  on  the 
chord  by  means  of  bent  lap  plates  ^  in.  thick,  and 
riveted  to  the  former. 

The  doors  and  windows  will  have  cast-iron  trim- 
mings, all  ornamented,  the  windows  to  be  glazed 
With  rough  i  in.  glass.  The  whole  of  the  north 
front  will  be  of  oast-iron,  the  width  to  be  203  ft 
10  in.,  and  raised  112  ft.  6  in.  extreme  htight 
The  windows  and  doors  of  the  first  story  will  have 
rolling  shutters. 

The  ends  of  the  structure  will  be  occupied  for 
offices  on  the  first  floor,  while  the  ground  floor 
will  be  set  apart  for  ticket  offices,  passengers* 
rooms,  baggage  lockers,  restaurants,  news-stands, 
etc. 

Pennsylvania  iron  of  the  best  welded  quality 
will  be  used  for  plates,  flat  or  square  bars.  Hound 
bars  and  rods  for  braces  to  be  of  Ulster  iron ; 
rivets  and  bolts  of  charcoal  iron.  Sheet-iron,  best 
welded  and  refined  Pennsylvania.  Oast-iron  mixed 
in  the  following  proportions,  viz.:  American  pig 
No.  1.  and  Scotch  pig  No.  1,  6  per  cent  of  each 
for  shoes,  casings,  Imtels,  box,  angle,  studs,  aad 
braces.  American  pig  No.  1,  10  per  cent,  and 
Scotch  pig  No.  1,  15  per  cent,  for  columns  and 
pilasters.  American  pig  No.  1,  15  per  cent,  and 
Scotch  pig  No.  1,  20  per  cent,  for  hanging  cor- 
nices, friezes,  and  flat  panellings.  American  pig 
No.  1,  30  per  cent,  and  Scotch  pig  No.  1,  30  per 
cent,  for  small  mouldings  and  ornamented  work. 
All  rolled  and  welded  iron  to  be  subject  to  a  strain 
of  30,000  lbs.  per  sectional  inch. — Scientific  Ameri- 
can. 

GOOD  TuNNELUNG. — A  great  underground  work 
is  the  Ernst  August  Galleiy — one  of  five  be. 
longing  to  a  metal  mine  in  the  Hartz.  **The 
mouth  of  it  is  at  Gittelda,  in  Brunswick.  It  is 
10  ft  high,  6i  ft  wide,  and  has  a  fall  three-fifths 
of  an  inch  in  a  yard.  Like  a  railway  tunnel  (but 
it  is  t\«ice  the  length  of  the  longest),  it  was  begun 
simultaneously  at  various  different  points,  and 
finished  in  13  years.  The  gallery  is  6}  miles  in 
direct  length ;  but  if  its  lateral  branches  are  taken 
into  account  and  a  subterranean  callery,  navigable 
for  boats,  which  opens  into  it  the  Ernst  August 
Galleries  are  said  to  be  not  less  than  15  miles  long. 
All  the  junctions  of  the  different  sections  fit  accu- 
rately into  each  other,  the  precision  of  the  results 
having  been  partly  insured  by  the  aid  of  a  magnet, 
weighing  200  lbs.,  which  influenced  the  compass 
through  the  solid  rock  65  feet  deep,  and  which 
was  kept  in  one  of  the  working-places,  while  the 
^mpass  was  held  in  the  other.— TAe  Builder. 


NEW  Suspension  Bbidob  in  Texas. — The  new 
suspension  bridge  at  Waco,  Texas,  is  a  work 
of  great  importance  to  the  South-west  It  is  on 
the  main  line  of  travel  from  Memphis  and  the  Bed 
Kiver,  through  Central  Texas,  to  the  Bio  Grande. 

It  is  a  suspension  bridge  of  475  ft  span,  18  ft 
wide.  The  towers  are  of  brick  ;  the  foundations 
are  upon  rock  on  on  side  and  quicksand  upon  the 
other. 

The  iron  work  was  constructed  in  New  York, 
and  the  entire  amount  of  wood  work  was  hauled 
80  miles  by  ox  teams. 

A  pile-<£iving  machine  was  improvised  by  the 
engineer,  the  hammer  being  of  hve  oak,  banded 
with  iron  from  old  wagon  axles. 

The  pumping  inside  of  the  coffer-dams  was  done 
by  a  force  of  negroes,  using  log  pumps. 

Waco  is  about  300  miles  from  Galveston.  The 
engineer  is  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Griffith. 

THE  Channel  Bbtdge. — Snt :  I  am  tempted  to 
trespckss  on  your  valuable  space  in  order  to 
correct  some  misapprehension  on  this  subject  by 
the  spirit  of  impartiality  which  has  been  shown 
by  your  journal  on  the  subject  of  the  various  plans 

groposed  for  crossing  the  Channel  You  have,  I 
elieve,  expressed  an  opinion  that  abridge,  if  it 
could  be  made,  would  be  the  best  plan,  as  it  would 
be  the  most  natural,  and  the  safest  and  most 
agreeable  for  public  use. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  exceeding  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  subject  generally,  and  the 
important  character  of  the  steps  which  have  been 
taken  towards  ascertaining  the  practicability  of 
M  Bontet's  bridge,  which  Captain  Tyler,  in  his 
report  to  the  Government  on  the  subject,  stated 
was  the  one  which  had  made  most  progress,  have 
led  the  papers  to  discuss  it  before  the  author  is 
prepared  to  make  it  public.  It  has,  however,  been 
recently  stated  that  his  proposal  is  for  a  bridge  on 
190  piers,  costing  30  mmions,  instead  of  which  it 
is  to  have  29  piers  only,  and  to  cost  but  8  mil- 
lions. It  has  also  been  said  that  there  are  no 
English  subscribers  to  it,  and  that  French  en- 
gineers deem  it  unworthy  of  notice.  I  am  proud 
to  say  I  am  an  English  subscriber;  and  I  was 
present  at  the  meetmg  held  in  Paris  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  66  ft  mode],  at  which  English  sub- 
scribers attended,  and  proxies  were  produced  from 
others  who  could  not  attend.  French  engineers 
were  there  and  addressed  the  meeting,  and  I  met 
afterwards  engineers  of  eminence  in  Paris  who 
spoke  fevorably  of  it  Notably  General  Fair,  the 
director  of  Ecole  Polytechnic  at  Paris,  and  the 
engineer  of  the  Montmorency  Bailway ;  and  it 
was  stated  by  the  President  at  the  meeting,  Comte 
Cardaillac,  who  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  French  Gk>vemment  that  a 
commission  of  French  Engineers,  whom  the  Em- 
peror had  met  to  examine  the  plaji  for  his  private 
satisfaction,  had  reported  fiEtvorably  upon  it  and 
that  the  Emperor  was  in  consequence  prepared  to 
order  a  brioge  of  100  metres  to  be  built  on  M. 
Boutet*s  system,  which  is  now  in  progress,  and 
bids  fair  to  rival  its  predecessors  in  interest  and 
importance,  and  be  as  great  a  success  as  every 
other  step  in  this  matter  has  been.  The  best 
proof  of  nils  is  that  those  who  have  subscribed 
towards  the  work  are  satisfled  with  the  progress 
which  has  been  made,  and  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  the  successful  development  of  the 
system  which  is  in  contemplation. 
M.  Boutet  bias  been  blamed  for  not  haying  made 
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his  plaD  more  public,  bat  I  think  be  ia  to  be  com" 

mended  for  desiring  to  ascertain  &rst  the  effloienc; 

and  powers  of  hia  system.     I  am,  sir,  janis,  &k., 

XiONDON,  itariA  22.  Fiibpl4T. 

— Mechanic's  itai/aiint. 

TEE  BosBiui  Qovaroment  is  making  a  very  im- 
portant experimeiit.  The  Exae  dow  flows  into 
the  Sea  of  Aral  It  once  flowed  into  the  Caspian, 
its  old  bed  being  still  ritiible  enough  to  be  a  fea- 
ture ia  maps.  K  it  could  be  brought  back,  the 
BusBians  would  h&TC  an  nnbrokeD  and  impr^aa- 
ble  water  commnnicatioo  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
heart  of  Khiva,  and,  with  further  improvements 
to  Boekh,  would,  in  fact,  be  able  to  ship  stores  at 
Cronatadt  for  Central  Asia,  and  send  them  without 
land  carriage.  The  addition  to  UieiT  power  wonld 
be  enormous  ;  and  their  engineers  think  it  can  be 
gecnred.  An  energetic  officer,  with  eighteen  hon- 
dred  men,  is  already  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Caspian  ;  the  natives  are  reported  friendly,  and 
the  Bossian  Qovemment  has  the  means,  throngh 
its  penal  regiments,  of  employing  forced  labor  on 
a  great  scale. 

THB  WiiTEii  SuFPLi  or  SiDNXT.  — Ths  conunissioD 
appointed  lo  inquire  into  the  best  means  of 
supplying  Sydney  and  il^  suhnrbs  with  water, 
have  lately  submitted  their  report  to  Parlia- 
ment. Their  labors  have  extended  over  a 
Eeriod  of  two  years.  In  their  report  they 
ive  given  the  oatlines  of  a  scheme  which  seem- 
ed to  them,  on  the  whole,  to  be  superior  to  all 
others  eiamiDed,  and  they  therefore  agreed  to 
recommend  ite  adoption— the  scheme,  namely,  of 
bringing  down  the  waters  of  the  higher  affluents 
of  the  river  Nepean  by  gravitatioD.  The  eatch- 
mentarea  is  3S4  square  miles  in  extent,  the  rivets 
that  drain  tlfo  aelected  district  take  their  rise 
mostly  in  swampy  flats  between  1,2UD  and  t,600  ft 
above  the  sea;  but  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cor- 
beaui  with  the  Ncpean,  where  it  is  proposed  to 
make  tbe  flrat  interception  of  the  waters,  the 
height  is  430  it  In  regard  to  extent  of  sur&ce, 
pnnty  of  vater,  freedom  from  sources  of  contami- 
nation, want  of  value  in  the  lands  for  other  pnr- 
poses,  and  altitude  above  the  sea,  the  commission 
consider  that  there  is  in  this  scheme  aU  that  can 
be  desired;  the  great  drawback  is  the  distance 
from  Sydney  (63  miles  measured  along  the  pro- 
posed conduit),  which,  though  not  important  in 
au  engineering  point  of  view,  will  necessarily  be  a 
source  of  great  expense.  Instead  of  constructing 
dams,  it  ia  proposed  to  conatrnot  one  large  reaer- 
Toir  apart  m)m  (lie  river,  where  they  would  not  be 
snbject  lo  floods.  Good  sites  for  reservoirs  have 
been  found  near  Prospect,  21  miles  from  Sydney. 
It  is  proposed  to  convey  the  waters  to  Prospect  by 
means  of  canals,  tunnels,  and  raised  aqueducts. 
Two  methods  for  bringing  the  water  from  Prospect 
to  Sydney  have  been  conaidered  by  the  conimis. 
Bion.  First,  a  high  level  scheme,  hy  which  the 
water  would  be  impounded  at  a  maximum  height 
of  260  ft.,  in  a  large  reservoir,  with  a  possible  ad- 
ditional height  ol  20'ft.  by  means  of  a  small  reser- 
voir higher  up— the  water  to  be  brought  down  to 
Sydney  (a  distance  of  21  miles)  in  pipes.  And, 
second,  a  low  level  scheme,  by  which  a  targerbody 
of  water  would  be  impounded  at  a  maximum 
height  of  135  ft,  and  be  brought  to  Sydney  by  6 
miles  of  open  conduit,  and  13  miles  of  pipes  It 
was  estimated  that  the  high  level  scheme  would 
cost  £l,016,B'iS,  and  thelow  level,  £7a0,0aS.  After 


prolonged  deliberation  the  commission  agreed  to 
recommend  the  low  service  scheme  for  adoption. 
In  concluding  their  able  report  (which  was  a  vAy 
lengthy  one)  the  commission  point  out  reasons  for 
believing  that  costly  as  the  work  would  be,  it  might 
be  made  productive.  —  7^  Artiiati. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Huts-Boos  OF  tbz-Stcah  EHaiKT,  containing 
all  the  roles  required  for  the  tight  conatmc- 
tion  and  easy  management  of  engines  of  every 
class,  with  the  easy  arithmetical  solution  of  ihone 
rules.  Conatiluting  a  key  to  the  Catechism  of  the 
Steam-Bngine-  Illustrated  b;  dity-sevon  wood- 
cuts and  numerous  tables  and  examples.  By 
JoBH  BouBNs,  C.  E.  New  edition.  Fbiladelpbia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  it  Co.  For  sale  by  Van  Nostrand. 

That  this  excellent  work  has  reached  a  third 
edition  is  some  evidence  that  its  merits  are  appre- 
ciated, and  that  it  supplies  a  want  among  rising 
engineers. 

Yotuig  mechanlcfl  find  in  it  an  efficient  supple- 
ment to  the  theoretic  knowledge  obtained  at  the 
day  or  night  school 

Practical  engineers  use  it  as  a  good  compendium 
of  the  rules  tor  engine  coustruolion  and  a 


SctEHCB  HntPLiFiED.  By  J.  B.  Fbf- 
\j  PKB,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal 
Polytechnic  Institution.  London :  Frederick 
Wame  A  Co.  New  York  :  Scribner ,  Welford  i. 
Co.     For  sole  by  Van  Nostrand. 

This  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  complete  com- 
pendium of  experiments  in  physical  science,  in  the 
Enalish  language. 

The  several  divisions  of  the  work  are  given 
under  the  heads  of ;  light,  best,  electricity,  magnet- 
ism, pneumatics,  acoustics,  and  chemistry. 

There  are  510  illustrations,  many  o(  which,  illus- 
trating lecture-room  manipulatioiis,  are  so  skilfully 
designed  as  almost  lo  render  the  descriptive  text 


AUantiai,  ot  QuuxuiTvi  ANU-tsiK.  By  Bobeht 
Giu.ow*T,  F.  C.  S.,  Professor  of  Applied 
Chemistry  in  the  Boyal  College  of  Science  for 
Ireland.  Fifth  Fditiou.  London  ;  John  Churchill 
A  Sons.     ie7a     For  sale  bv  Von  Nostrand. 

This  treatise  on  chemical  snalysis,  through  the 
care  of  its  author  to  make  it  accurate  nud  to  adapt 
it  to  tbe  wants  of  the  earnest  student,  has  long 
been  established  as  one  of  the  best  in  our  language. 
It  was  at  one  time  a  distinguishing  character  of 
this  work,  that  in  it  the  art  of  chemical  analysis 
is  tanght-by  first  giving  appropriate  exercises,  and 
then  helping  the  student  to  deduce  from  these  the 
principles  and  rules  of  the  art  In  other  treatises, 
the  student  was  first  carried  through  a  sort  of 
grammar,  and  then  taught  the  application  of  this 
to  the  execution  of  the  purposes  of  the  art.  Now, 
however.  Professor  Galloway's  Qaaiilaliit  Analysis 
does  not  possess  this  distinctive  character,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  in  most  of  its  fellow-treatisea 
the  soma  principle  has  been  more  or  less  fully 
adopted,  though  in  none  so  thoroughly  aa  in  it. 

In  its  present  edition  it  forms  a  much  more 
comprehensive  work  than  in  the  previona  ones. 
As  it  now  stands,  it  includes,  besides  other  matter. 
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a  very  full  descriptiye  account  of  the  more  im- 
portant and  best-known  substances,  in  which 
their  chemical  properties  are  compared  and  con. 
trasted  in  a  very  useful  manner.  And  it  seems  to 
us,  after  an  examination  of  its  pages,  that  no 
method  of  learning  chemistry  would  prove  so  suc- 
cessful as  that  of  workin^^  out  such  a  practical 
course  as  tiiat  laid  down  m  it,  and  at  tne  same 
time  attending  a/eio  lectures  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  science. 

In  addition  to  the  account  of  salts  and  acids, 
together  with  their  radicals,  to  be  expected  in 
such  a  work,  descriptions,  to  be  verified  by  experi- 
ment, are  given  of  almost  every  *' organic"  sub- 
stance of  interest  in  medicine,  physiology,  toxi- 
cology, and  the  arts.  The  action  of  heat  upon 
substances  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  their  nature 
is  elaborately  detailed,  the  author  availing  him- 
self of  the  mpers  of  Bunsen  and  Merz  upon  Uie 
use  of  the  Bunsen  lamp  as  an  instrument  of 
analysis. 

In  the  present  edition  Professor  Galloway  has 
adopted  the  modem  notation  and  nomenclature, 
and,  what  is  of  more  importance  in  a  work  on 
practical  chemistry,  he  has  added  many  tests  to 
those  ^ven  in  the  fourth  edition.  We  consider  it 
an  omission  of  the  author,  and  we  have  observed 
no  other  worth  notice,  not  to  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  Bunsen's  admirable,  quick,  and  thorough 
filtering  apparatus.  Probably  he  thought  it 
adapted  for  quantitative  rather  than  for  quaBtative 
experiments ;  but,  if  so,  we  are  hardly  prepared 
to  a^ee  with  him.  Of  all  things  most  calculated 
to  dishearten  the  student  of  qualitative  analysis, 
the  filtration  and  washing  of  slimy  precipitates 
rank  first,  and  therefore,  to  deprive  them  of  their 
tedious  character  is  to  confer  a  very  great  boon  on 
the  student,  and  to  favor  the  cultivation  of  chem- 
istry itself. — F)rom  Sdenltfic  Opinion, 

ANEW  System  op  Ventilation.     By  Henby  A. 
GoxjoE.      8vo,  176  pp.    New  York  :  D.  Van 
Nostrand,  1870. 

It  is  related  of  Faraday  that  he  one  da^  tried 
some  experiments  on  the  parity  of  the  Thames 
water  in  London,  by  sinking  bits  of  white  paper. 
The  next  day  he  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject  to 
the  London  "Times."  This  letter  had  more  to 
do  in  calling  attention  to  the  dangerous  sewage 
system  of  the  city  than  anything  that  had  appeared 
from  any  other  source,  and  eventuallv  led  to  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  Thames  embankment,  for  recti- 
fying the  evil  We  want  a  second  Faraday  to  arise 
in  this  country,  and  warn  the  people  of  the  danger 
of  neglect  of  ventilation.  The  author  of  the  book, 
the  title  of  which  we  have  iust  given,  shows  how 
necessary  fresh  air  is  to  health,  and  he  gives  start- 
ling examples  of  the  ill  consequences  of  a  neglect 
of  the  rules  upon  this  subject  He  has  a  somewhat 
original  way  of  presenting  his  claims,  but  if  he  can 
accomplish  his  object  he  will  be  doing  a  ^ood  work. 
The  (quotations  from  some  of  our  most  distinguish- 
ed writers  are  much  to  the  point,  and  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  book. — Journal  of  Applied  Chem- 
istry, 

BiBiiiOTHEQXTE  DES  Mebveilles.  Paris :  L.  Hach- 
ette  &  Co.  For  sale  by  Van  Nostrand.  In 
reviewing  various  English  translations  from  French 
authors,  that  have  of  late  been  introduced  among 
us,  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  MM.  Hachette, 
of  Paris,  as  being  the  moat  useful  and  elegant  of 


French  publishers  in  the  special  branch  of  litera- 
ture we  are  now  alluding  to.  Such  works  as  "  La 
vie  Souterraine,  Les  Voyages  A^riens",  and  others 
of  the  same  class,  are  invaluable  for  the  amount  of 
information  they  contain,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  arranged  for  the  capacity  of  the  general  reader. 
It  is  certam  that  .accurate  and  artistic  engravings 
convey  more  to  many  minds  than  a  simple  descrip- 
tion, while  no  amount  of  technical  language  will 
be  satisfactonr  to  the  uninitiated  reader ;  a  few 
strokes  with  the  pencil  often  do  better  service  than 
much  hard  labor  with  the  pen^  and  information 
thus  conveyed  being  more  strUdng,  is  retained 
longer  in  the  memory,  than  much  technical 
description.  In  working  upon  this  system,  MM. 
Hachette  have  spared  no  pains  in  making  their 
educational  works  perfect,  and  while  such  volumes 
as  we  have  mentioned  cannot,  from  their  high 
cost,  command  a  universal  sale,  a  valuable  and 
cheap  series  under  the  general  title  of  "  Bibllo- 
th^ue  des  Merveilles,"  is  in  course  of  issue  by  the 
same  publishers,  which  within  narrower  limits  pur- 
sues the  same  object  Such  is  *'  Les  Cnemins  de 
Fer,"  by  M.  A.  Guillemin,  a  careftilly  written  hand- 
book, fully  illustrated  with  drawings,  which  range 
from  a  navv^'*s  pick  and  spade,  to  locomotives  and 
rolling  stock  details,  the  object  in  view  being  to 
bring  graphically  before  the  reader,  the  nature  of 
ell  necessary  works,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  them 
out  It  is  not  urged  that  such  a  work  will  be  found 
of  great  service  to  the  engineer,  but  it  forms  rather 
a  means  by  which  every  one  can  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  a  subject  of  which  they  are  gene- 
rally ignorant 

Of  the  same  nature  is  "L*Acou6tique,"a  com- 
plete elementary  text-book  on  the  phenomena  of 
sound,  philosophical  and  historical,  written 
throughout  in  a  pleasant  easy  style..  In  addition 
to  these  we  may  add  "La  Fond  de  la  Mer,"  "Les 
Armes  et  les  Armures,"  by  P.  Lacomte,  "Les  As- 
censions C^lfebres,  L'Eau,"  by  M.  Tisandier,  and 
"L'Electricete,"  by  M.  J.  BaiUie.  Such  are  a 
few  volumes  of  the  Library  of  Wonders  of  MM. 
Hachette,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  most  of 
them  are  being  reproduced  here  for  the  benefit  of 
English  readers.  For  the  present  we  may  content 
ourselver  with  this  brief  notice  of  the  series,  feel- 
ing assured  that  the  publishers  have  conferred  an 
international  benefit  iu  their  production. — Engineer- 
ing, 

THE  Elements  of  Buildino,  Construction,  and 
Abchitectubal  Drawing.  With  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  illustrations  drawn  on  wood 
by  the  author.  By  Ellis  A.  Davidson,  Science 
and  Art  Lecturer  in  the  City  of  London  Middle 
Clasis  Schools,  etc.  London  and  New  York  :  Cas- 
sell,  Better  &  Galpin.  For  sale  by  Van  Nostrand. 
This  handy  little  volume  is  the  third  of  a  series 
of  excellent  technical  annuals  by  the  same  author, 
which  Messrs.  Cassell  have  lately  issued  for  the 
use  of  the  student  and  the  artisan.  Although  the 
book  consists  of  but  120  small  octavo  pages,  it  con- 
tains a  much  greater  amount  of  useful  information 
relating  to  the  subjects  of  whic£  it  treats  than  many 
works  of  far  greater  pretensions — a  result  whicn 
Mr.  Davidson  has  attained  by  carefully  avoiding 
all  verbosity,  and  occupying  the  space  at  his  dis- 
posal solely  with  clearly  stated  facts.  Commencing 
with  a  chapter  on  tlie  drawings  required  for  build- 
ing purposes,  our  author  next  treats  of  the  general 
principles  of  building,  construction,  of  foundations, 
natural  and  artificial,  and  of  coffer-dams,  caissons, 
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and  similar  appliances.  Then  come  chapters  on 
masonry  and  on  brickwork,  and  these  are  followed 
by  others  on  drawing  for  bricklayers  ;  on  wood- 
works; on  the  construction  of  roofs  and  floors;  on 
partitions;  on  joinery;  and  on  fire-proof  construc- 
tion. Tlie  information  given  on  all  these  matters 
is  excellent,  the  clearly  written  text  being  render- 
ed still  more  clear  by  the  numerous  wood-cuts  by 
which  it  is  interspersed.  This  little  manual  is,  in 
tsLct,  the  best  work  of  the  kind  which  we  have  seen, 
and  in  heartily  recommending  it  to  the  classes  for 
whom  it  was  written,  we  may  express  a  wish  to  see 
many  other  such  books  from  the  same  pen. — 
Engineering, 

^Vhe  Science  op  Buildino.  An  elementary  trea- 
X  tise  on  the  principles  of  construction,  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  requirements  of  architectural 
students.  By  £.  Wymdham  Tarn,  M.  A.  Lon- 
don; Lockwood  &  Co.  For  sale  by  Van  Nos- 
trand. 
The  separate  chapters  treat  of— 

1.  Mechanical  prmciples. 

2.  Retaining  walls. 

3.  Arches  and  cupolas. 

4.  Building  stones. 

5.  Timber. 

6.  Iron. 

7.  Water  in  vessels  and  pipes. 

A  scientific  treatise,  presenting  topics  of  an  ad- 
vanced grade  of  technical  art,  but  involving  no 
higher  mathematics  than  geometry  and  algebra. 

9UAIJTATIVE   Chemical   Analysis.    By  Dn.    C. 
REMiorus  Fresenixjs.     Seventh  Edition.  Edit- 
by  Arthur  Vacher.    London  :  John  Churchill 
&  Sons.     1870.     For  sale  by  Van  Nostrand. 

We  doubt  very  much  that  an  English  chemist 
will  be  found  in  the  present  state  of  things  who 
can  write  a  work  on  chemical  analysis  e<][uallin^, 
both  in  exactness  and  minuteness  of  detail  and  in 
the  originality  of  its  contents,  that  which  can  be 
written  by  a  German.  At  least  in  Germany  we  find 
chemists  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  devote 
a  lifetime  to  the  developing  and  perfecting  pro- 
cesses for  the  detection  and  quantitative  estimation 
of  substances,  and  are  not  very  likely  to  find  such 
men  in  England.  We  are  led  to  express  this  opin- 
ion by  having  before  us  the  new  English  editions 
of  the  two  volumes  of  Fresenius  on  '*  Chemical 
Ancdysis."  The  Wiesbaden  Professor  is  a  pre- 
eminent instance  of  one  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime 
to  the  object  we  have  indicated.  He  has  raised  in 
these  works  monuments  to  the  vast  assistance  he 
has  afforded  to  other  chemists  in  their  labors, 
which  will  remain  long  after  him,  but  which  can 
n^ver  bring  him  that  lenown  that  an  equal  appli- 
cation of  his  abilities  and  time  to  other  branches 
of  his  science  would  have  done. 

The  treatises  on  Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Analysis  by  Fresenius  have  for  a  great  number  of 
years  been  familiar  to  English  students  and  teach- 
ers of  chemistry  in  the  excellent  translations  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  Bullock.  They  are  now  given  to  us  by 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Arthur  Vacher,  who  has  not  mere- 
ly reproduced  the  substance  of  them,  but  has  freely 
availed  himself  of  his  editorial  capacity  to  make 
such  modifications  as  he  deemed  improvements  in 
them. 

We  cannot  epitomize  more  briefly  than  the 
editor  has  done  tne  differences  between  the  sixth 
edition  of  the  '* Qualitative  Analysis*'  and  the 
seventh : 


**  Several  improvements,  necessitated  by  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery,  have  been  introduced  by  the 
author  ;  and  I  have  specially  striven  to  meet  the 
wants  of  English  students,  llie  language  has  been 
condensed,  the  notation  and  nomenclature  have 
been  modernized,  the  arrangement  has  been  simpli- 
fied. The  consideration  of  rare  inorganic  bodiee 
and  of  organic  bodies  has  been  deferred  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  volume,  where  a  section  has  been  de- 
voted to  each.  The  grouping  of  the  metals  has 
been  harmonized  withthe  course  of  analysis.  The 
course  of  analysis  has  been  simplified  in  descrip- 
tion, and  the  preliminary  examination  has  been 
curtailed.  Analytical  tables  have  been  added  at 
the  end,  which  include  the  preliminary  examination 
and  the  detection  of  metals  in  soluble  mixtures." 

The  improvement  is  material  in  the  arrangement 
for  the  analysis  of  mixtures  of  salts,  most  of  the 
tiresome  references  to  other  pages  having  been 
avoided. 

The  section  on  the  detection  of  the  alkaloids 
continues  to  be  an  extremely  valuable  part  of  the 
work. — E'om  Scientyic  Opinion* 

THE  Second  Course  of  Orthographic  Projec- 
tion ;  being  a  continuation  of  the  new  method 
of  teaching  the  science  of  mechanical  and  engi- 
neering drawing ;  with  some  practical  remarks  on 
the  teeth  of  wheels,  the  projection  of  shadows, 
principles  of  shading,  and  drawing  from  ma- 
chinery. With  numerous  illustrations.  By  Wil- 
liam BiNNS,  Assoc.  Inst  C.  E.  London :  £.  &  F. 
N.  Spon,  Charing-cross.  1869.  For  sale  by  Van 
Nostrand. 

After  an  interval  of  some  years,  Mr.  Binns  has 
supplemented  his  Elementary  Treatise  on  Ortho- 
graphic Projection  with  a  second  volume,  in  which 
he  has  compressed  the  pith  of  the  lectures 
delivered  by  him  at  the  late  College  for  Civil  Engi- 
neers, Putney,  and  at  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  Kensington.  In  this  second  course  ol 
Orthographic  Projection,  he  has  propounded  the 
importance  of  establishing  a  uniform  system  for 
the  formation  of  the  teeth  of  wheels,  and  having 
compared  the  various  methods  now  in  use,  and 
slightly  altered  that  which  is  considered  the  best 
among  tliem,  he  hopes  his  improvement  will  be 
recognized  and  universally  adopted,  so  that  for 
the  future  there  may  be  but  one  form.  As  mat- 
ters now  stand  in  tms  department  of  mechanical 
engineering,  two  wheels  of  any  given  pitch 
obtained  from  different  makers  will  not  work 
together,  because  everv  maker  has  a  formula  of  his 
own  for  the  idiape  of  the  teeth,  which  he  believes 
to  be  the  best,  but  which,  as  we  have  remarked, 
prevents  his  wheels  from  working  with  those  ob- 
tained from  any  other  firm.  After  describing  the 
methods  pursued  by  various  engineers,  including 
that  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  odontograph,  he 
lays  down  a  phm,  by  the  adoption  of  which  the 
inconveniences  attending  the  present  diversity  of 
rules  might  be  done  awav  with.    He  proposes  : 

**1.  That' there  shall  be  a  generating  circle  for 
every  ^itch,  and  that  the  pitch  be  stamped  or 
otherwise  marked  on  each  *  scriber,*  or  generating 
circle. 

**2.  That  the  diameter  of  each  generating  circle 
be  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  least  wheel  of  Uie  set 

*'  3.  That  the  number  of  teeth  assigned  to  the 
least  wheel  be  fourteen  for  all  sets  of  wheels  for 
mill  gearing.'* 

The  proposal  of  a  universal  epicycloidal  system 
has  been  made  before  now,  but  from  the  fact  of  a 
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want  of  sufficiently  definite  terms  it  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  diameter  of  the  scriber,  for  in- 
stance, was  left  to  the  judgment  of  each  maker. 
Mr.  BinnH*B  more  precisely  stated  proposal  is  likely 
to  be  useful.  To  those  in  want  of  plain  instruc- 
tions on  orthographic  projection,  we  commend  the 
work,  generally.  The  author,  we  perceive,  par- 
ticularly recommends  to  pattem-maxers  the  sec- 
tion of  it  we  first  mentioned. —  Tht  Builder, 

A  Manual  of  the  Ohemical  Examination  of  the 
Ubine  in  Disease  ;  with  brief  directions  for 
the  examination  oi  the  most  common  varieties  of 
Urinary  C'alculu  By  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Professor  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 
12mo.,  pp.76.  New  York:  D.  Appleton&Go.,  1870. 
This  is  a  handy  book  for  the  use  of  physicians 
who  may  be  called  upon  to  make  tests  of  urine. 
There  is  a  list  of  all  the  reagents  and  apparatus 
required,  8nd  the  latest  methods  both  for  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  analvsis  of  urine  are  con- 
cisely stated.  The  tables  will  be  found  convenient, 
and  as  they  are  printed  on  a  separate  sheet  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  they  can  be  cut  out  and  framed 
for  immediate  reference.  The  book  is  illustrated 
by  good  wood-cuts  of  apparatus,  thus  greatlv 
adding  to  its  value.  We  do  not  know  of  any  work 
in  English  so  complete  and  handy  as  the  manual 
now  ofifered  to  the  profession  by  Dr.  Flint,  and  the 
high  scientific  reputation  of  the  author  is  a  suffi- 
cient guai-anteo  of  the  accuracy  of  aU  the  direc- 
tions given. — Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry, 

/^ausebies   Scientifiques,   Decouvebts,  et   In- 

\j      VENTIONS,    PbOGBES     DE    LA     SCIENCE     BT     DE 

l'Industbie,  etc.  Par  Henbi  db  Pabville.  J. 
BothschUd,  Paris.  12mo  ,  with  illustrations.  For 
sale  by  Van  Nostrand. 

The  ninth  volume  of  3kL  de  Parville*s  annual 
record  of  scientific  and  industrial  novelties,  al- 
ways a  welcome  publication,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  matter  itself,  but  also  of  the  lucidity  of  the 
style,  the  liberality  with  which  the  text  is  illus- 
trated b^  practical  diagrams,  as  well  as  picturesque 
illustrations,  and  the  clear  type. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  articles  in  the 
present  volume,  are  those  on  the  Health  of  Towns 
and  the  Utilization  of  Sewage;  Military  Art,  includ- 
ing a  discussion  of  Captain  Moncrieff  s  invention, 
with  account  of  a  similar  system  tried  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century;  Tromee's 
Electric  Sound  for  finding  Bullets  in  Wounds  ;  An 
account  of  the  very  remarkable  researches  of  M. 
Marey,  of  the  College  of  France,  on  the  Flying 
Mechanism  of  Birds  and  Insects  ;  On  the  powers 
of  the  Picrates  and  other  Explosive  Substances ; 
And  an  account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  wit^  engravings  of  the  machinery  em- 
ployed, and  a  panoramic  view  of  the  isthmus. 

Our  young  readers,  who  desire  to  keep  up  or 
improve  their  IVench,  will  find  M.  de  Parville*s 
well-written  and  handy  volumes  valuable. 

Peixciples  and  Constbuction  of  Machinebt  :  a 
Practical  Treatise  for  Students,  Engineers, 
and  Practical  Mechanics.  By  Fbancis  Campin. 
C.E.  London  :  Atchley  &  Co.,  Great  Russell  street 
For  Sale  by  Van  Nostrand. 

A  past  president  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineers'  Society,  as  Mr.  Campin  is,  cannot  but 
be  a  fitting  and  competent  writer  on  the  princi- 
ples and  construction  of  machinery.  Mr.  Campin 
here  treats  of  the  laws  of  the   transmission  of 
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power,  and  of  the  strength  and  proportions  of  the 
various  elements  of  prime  movers,  mill  work,  and 
machinery  generally.  The  work  is  the  substance 
of  a  carefully  revised  digest  of  the  author's  oral 
instructions  as  a  teacher  in  training  pupils.  He 
has  aimed  at  setting  forth  fuUy  the  laws  of  con- 
struction in  reference  to  strength  of  parts,  while 
stripping  the  subject  of  much  cumbrous  matter 
with  wMch  it  has  heretofore  been  loaded.  He 
teaches  not  only  why  a  given  machine  produces  a 
certain  effect,  but  also  how  practically  to  make  ii. 
—The  Builder. 

TBAiTE  DE  ToFoaBAPHiE.  Par  E.  Mae&  Librai- 
rie  Militaire.  Paris.  For  sale  by  Van  Nos- 
trand. 

This  is  a  well-printed  volume,  royal  octavo,  of 
330  pages,  containing,  besides  instructions  in  the 
methods  of  "  surveying"  and  "levelling.**  com- 
plete and  minute  directions  for  mapping,  redn- 
cing  plans,  and  finally,  photo-lithographing  the 
maps. 

A  folio  volume  of  thirty  plates  accompanies  the 
text 

The  surveying  methods  described  are  designed 
for  military  engineers,  but  afford  excellent  sugges- 
tions for  railway  engineers  while  making  recon- 
naissances. 

A  Manual  of  Zoology  fob  the  Use  of  Students. 
By  Henby  Alleyne  Nicholson.  VoL  1.,  In- 
vetebrate  Animals.     London  :  Robert  Hardwicke. 

This  work  is  well  designed  for  thorcughly  scien- 
tific instruction.  The  classifications  are  com- 
pletely set  forth,  and  the  latest  views  and  discov- 
eries are  noted. 

The  illustrations  are  abundant,  although  not 
elegant 

Volume  2  is  not  yet  at  hand. 


MISCELLANEODS. , 

SIB  Joseph  Whitwobth  on  Stbeet  Tbamwats 
AND  KoAD-MAKiNO. — The  usc  of  horso  tram- 
ways is  being  urgently  pressed  forward,  and  a 
liurge  outlay  is  contemplated.  In  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth's  opinion,  however,  they  are  not  suited  to 
the  present  times,  and  mechanical  engineers  have 
a  right  to  enter  their  protest  considering  the  many 
obstructions  there  have  been  for  many  years  past  to 
the  employment  of  road  locomotives.  If  toll  gates 
were  abolished,  and  each  county  had  an  organized 
staff  for  making  and  keeping  the  roads  in  good 
order,  using  the  steam  roller,  steam  sweeping 
machine,  and  other  necessary  appliances,  wnere 
there  is  a  large  traffic,  mechanical  engineers 
would  then.  Sir  Joseph  has  no  doubt  soon  pro- 
duce a  small  light  locomotive  that  would  do  its 
work  quietly  and  most  effectually ;  at  the  same 
time,  pedestrians  and  those  who  ride  and  drive 
would  nave  the  great  enjoyment  of  good  and  clean 
roads,  instead  of  the  present  badly  paved  and 
rough  macadam  roads.  The  broken  stones  of  the 
latter  are  now  left  for  the  horses*  feet  and  narrow 
wheels  to  consolidate  in  a  way  which  is  quite  dis- 
tressing to  see.  The  consumption  of  fuel  per 
horse  power  is  now  so  small,  that  road  locomotives 
could  be  employed  at  far  less  expense  than  the 
over-worked  and  ill-conditioned  horses  we  now  see, 
while  pedestrians  and  those  who  keep  animals  for 
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pleasure  wonld  have  good  roads,  and  many  gentle- 
men, no  doubt,  would  haye  their  well-made  loco- 
motives. Under  any  circumstances,  good  clean 
roads  are  the  most  profitable  when  everything  is 
taken  into  account;  but  unfortunately  those  who 
make  and  repair  them  generally  consider  only  one 
side  of  the  question.— 2^  Building  News. 

The  Sewage  Question— Leek.— The  clean  and 
Jt  good-looking  little'town  of  Leek  promiKes  to 
become,  in  vital  statistics,  a  model  town  to  the 
country.  The  sewerage  works  have  been  in  exist- 
ence nine  years.  The  beneficial  results  have  been 
great  The  annual  number  of  deaths  in  the  de- 
cade ending  in  1860  was  29  to  the  1,000  ;  during 
the  last  decade  it  was  24  ;  and  the  average  ages  of 
the  dead  have  risen  from  24.8  to  32.5.  Thus  the 
average  duration  of  life  has  been  prolonged  by 
nearly  one-third.  422  persons  are  now  alive  in 
Leek,  who,  had  the  ratio  of  deaths  in  the  first  de- 
cade continued,  would  now  have  been  dead.  Those 
who  died  during  the  last  decade  lived,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, 16,309  years  longer  than  they  would  had 
the  average  age  at  death  during  the  previous  de- 
cade been  continued.  Had  no  sanitary  improve- 
ments been  made,  many  would  have  been  widows 
and  orphans  whose  husbands  and  parents  are  now 
living.  There  has  been  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  sickness,  the  money  savings  of  which,  reckon- 
ing each  case  at  five  shillings  a  week  for  50,752 
weeks,  amounts  to  £12,668.  Of  the  sickness  pre- 
vented 16,917  weeks  are  saved  to  the  workers  be- 
tween 15  and  55  years  of  age,  being  a  saving  of 
£6,343  l«s.  6d.,  even  though  a  man's  wages  were 
only  10s.,  and  a  woman's  5s.  per  week.  The 
funeral  expenses  saved,  at  £5  each,  amounted  to 
£2,460.  The  direct  monev  saving  was  £21,491 
17s.  6d.,  not  to  speak  of  the  unspeakable  advan- 
tages of  every  kind  from  improved  health  and 
prolonged  life.  Thus  the  drainage  of  a  town  not 
only  benefits  the  owners  of  propeity,  it  benefits 
the  poor  above  all  persons. — The  Builder. 

roREiON  Teleoraphic  News.  —  Adviccs  from 
Yokohama,  Japan,  to  the  24th  January,  state 
that  the  new  telegraph  line  between  Jeddo  and 
Yokohama  has  been  completed — the  first  message 
having  been  sent  over  the  wires  January  7th.  The 
line  will  be  thrown  open  to  mercantile  purposes 
very  soon. 

After  a  lapse  of  some  years  efforts  appear  to 
have  been  successfully  made  for  re-establishing 
direct  communication  between  England  and  the 
Channel  IsUmds.  The  Jersey  and  Guemsev  Tele- 
graph Company  propose  to  lay  a  new  cable  by  a 
shorter  route  than  the  one  previously  adopted, 
more  advantageous  in  every  respect ;  and  they  also 
propose  to  use  a  much  stronger  and  more  suitable 
cable  than  the  one  previously  laid  over  the  longer 
route,  and  which  proved  an  expensive  failure.  The 
new  cable  will  be  laid  from  a  point  near  the  Start 
across  to  Guernsey,  and  from  thence  to  Jersey. 
The  longest  length  of  the  cable  required  by  the 
company  can  be  laid  in  one  day  ;  and  as  the  great- 
est depth  of  water  will  not  exceed  7U  fathoms,  any 
repairs  that  may  be  required  can  be  quickly  made. 
The  cable  has  been  contracted  for,  to  be  manufac- 
tured and  laid  within  a  short  period,  for  the  sum 
of  £25,000  ;  and  a  further  agreement  has  been  made 
with  the  manufacturers,  who  will,  for  the  sum  of 
£1,000  per  annum,  maintain  the  cable  in  perfect 
working  order  for  5  years. 

To  avoid  the  liability  to  interruption  of  the  land 


line  of  600  miles  in  length  across  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  in  completing  the  connection  between  the 
cables  of  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Com- 
pany and  the  extensiotis  to  Jamaica  and  Manama, 
the  Cuba  Submarine  Telegraph  Company  has  been 
organized,  with  an  exclusive  concession  for  40 
years,  for  laying  a  Submarine  Cable  from  Santiago 
de  Cuba — the  landing  place  of  the  Jamaica  Cable, 
at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Cuba — to  Bata- 
banos  ;  from  thence  a  land  line  will  be  erected 
along  the  railway  across  the  Island  to  Havana,  a 
distance  of  about  30  miles  ;  there  it  will  join  the 
cable  to  the  United  States.  The  length  of  the 
cable  will  be  540  miles,  and  will  be  manufactured 
and  submerged  by  the  India  Rubber,  GuttaPercha 
and  Telegraph  Works  Company,  for  the  sum  of 
£147,000,  and  is  to  be  of  the  same  efficient  descrip- 
tion as  that  made  for  the  International  Ocean  Tele- 
graph Company  and  for  the  West  India  Company. 
The  directors  state  that  it  is  expected  that  the 
cable  will  be  laid  within  the  next  four  months — 
arrangements  having  been  made  with  the  contrac- 
tors for  its  manufacture  and  simultaneous  ship- 
ment with  the  first  portion  of  the  West  India  and 
Panama  Company*s  cable  at  the  end  of  March  next, 
so  as  to  connect,  without  delay,  the  terminus  of 
that  company's  line  with  those  of  the  International 
Ocean  Telegraph  Company. — TJie  Telegrapher, 

ARTinciAii  Ice-maeing  in  the  South. — An  en- 
terprising citizen  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  has  or- 
dered an  ammonia  ice-machine  from  Europe,  which 
is  to  turn  out  1,000  lbs.  of  ice  an  hour.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  89,000,  besides  freight  from  Halle 
to  Columbia,  which  is  sevei-al  hundred  dollars 
more.  It  is  to  be  operated  by  a  stf  am  engine  of 
3-horse  power.  The  machine  ordered  is  the  largest 
made  by  the  German  manufacturers,  who  have  5 
sizes,  as  follows  :  First,  the  one  just  mentioned  ; 
secondly,  one  costing  $6,000,  requirirg  a  one-horse 
power  steam-engine,  and  turning  out  400  lbs.  of 
ice  an  hour ;  thirdly,  one  costing  $4,000  worked 
by  hand,  and  turning  out  200  lbs.  of  ice  an  hour ; 
fourthly,  one  costing  $2,700,  worked  also  by  hand, 
and  turning  out  100  lbs.  of  ice  every  hour ;  and 
fifthly,  one  which  is  the  smallest  size  built  by  the 
firm,  costing  £1,500,  worked  by  hand,  and  turning 
out  50  lbs.  of  ice  every  hour.  The  cost  of  manu- 
facture, including  labor  and  material,  and  using 
the  largest  machine,  is  estimated  at  9  cents  for  100 
lbs.  of  ice.  Last  summer  the  regular  price  of  ice 
in  Columbia  was  2^  cents  a  lb.,  and  at  retail  3 
cents.  A  firm  in  Mobile  is  also  said  to  be  about 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  the  coming 
summer. 

OCEAN  Teieorapht.— The  London  **  Times,"  in 
an  article  on  Ocean  Telegraphy,  says  it  is  cal- 
culated that  on  an  average  a  commercial  message 
consists  of  30  words.  Sixteen  words  per  minute 
is  the  rate  at  which  a  message  can  be  transmitted 
and  received  by  skilful  operators,  so  that  30  mes- 
sages can  be  sent  in  an  hour.  On  account  of  the 
differences  of  time  between  distant  parts  of  the 
earth,  there  can  be  no  division  of  the  24  hours  into 
day  and  night,  and  ocean  cables  must  be  worked 
continuously  by  relays  of  clerks.  Still,  in  order 
to  allow  for  the  intervals  between  the  conclusion 
of  one  message  and  the  commencement  of  an- 
other, the  day  is  considered  to  consist  of  only  20 
hours  ;  in  which,  therefore,  600  messages  can  be 
sent  or  received.  At  the  present  rate  charged 
across  the  Atlantic  these  600  messages  of  30  words 
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each  would  bring  in  a  return  of  £2,700  ;  and  thus, 
allowing  300  working  days  in  the  yenr,  a  single 
cable  to  America  might  earn  a  possible  annual 
revenue  of  £710,000. 

The  business  done  already  shows  that  the  com- 
merce between  two  centres  of  activity  will  pay  for 
telegrams  at  a  rate  which  will  not  only  render 
the  wires  very  remunerative  property,  but  must 
also  speedily  lead  to  the  adoption  of  such  lower 
charges  as  will  enable  the  system  to  be  employed 
far  more  generally  than  it  is  at  present  uideed, 
when  the  returns  from  the  lines  have  paid  the 
original  cost,  and  left  a  reserve  fund  for  repair  or 
replacement,  there  is  no  reason  why  business 
should  not  be  done  at  exceedingly  low  rates,  and 
80  as  to  draw  to  the  cable  ordinary  messages  of 
domestic  news,  now  consigned  to  the  mails  only. 
The  entire  length  of  ocean  cables  laid  and  in  pro- 
gress, excluding  short  lines,  is  20.961  miles,  and 
the  capital  stock  engaged  is  £6,925,000. 

England  is  at  present  dependent  on  Russia  for 
telegraphic  communication  with  India,  and  it 
happens  in  this  wise  :  Russia  constructed  a  line 
to  her  army  in  the  Caucasus.  This  cost  largely 
for  maintenance,  and  the  bright  idea  occurred  that 
if  the  line  could  only  be  extended  to  India,  the 
expense  of  its  maintenance  could  be  placed  npon 
the  broad  shoulders  of  British  commerce.  The 
line  was  then  construct'»d  by  the  English  from  the 
termination  of  the  Russian  one,  by  way  of  Teheran 
and  Tabreez  to  Bushire,  and  so  through  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  Kurrachee.  It  was  agreed  that  this 
line  should  pay  a  royalty  of  40  per  cent  on  its  re- 
ceipts for  tne  privilege  of  working  through  the 
Russian  wires,  and  the  result  has  been  not  only 
the  dependence  of  Anglo-Indian  telegraphy  upon 
a  foreign  power,  but  also  that  Biitish  subjects 
have  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Russian  line 
to  the  Caucasus*  and  that  the  Persian  line,  thus 
burdened,  has  returned  to  its  British  proprietors 
the  modest  dividend  of  1 .3  per  cent 

Another  Russian  military  line  is  across  Siberia 
and  Tartary,  and  on  to  this  has  been  ''tailed"  a 
line  to  Posietta,  on  the  Japanese  Sea,  whereon  a 
company,  ••  nominally  Danish,"  is  to  lay  a  cable  to 
Japan  and  to  the  Chinese  ports.  So  Russia  abso- 
lutely contrives  to  have  the  English  business  from 
China  pass  over  her  wires.  The  London  "  Times  " 
does  not  like  this,  and  so  urges  the  completion  of 
ocean  lines,  to  take  the  place  of  these  overland. — 
The  Tdegrapker. 

PROPOSED  Pacific  Telegraph. — The  Committee 
on  Commerce  has  reported  without  amend- 
ments the  bill  to  encourage  telegraphic  communi- 
cation between  the  eastern  and  western  hemis- 
pheres, or,  in  other  words,  the  Pacific  Cable  BilL 
The  Bill  provides  that  the  starting-point  for  the 
cable  shall  be  south  of  Cape  San  Juan,  in  Wash- 
ington Territory.  The  line  which  the  American 
and  Asiatic  Telegraph  Company  originally  esti- 
mated, and  to  which  substantiallv,  we  presume, 
they  still  adhere,  was  about  5.000  miles  long. 
But  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  offer  a  great  advan- 
tage in  breaking  this  long  line;  and  in  this  re- 
pect  the  enterprise  is  less  Imzardous,  so  far  as  the 
establishment  of  the  line  is  increased,  than  its 
Atlantic  predecessors.  The  distance  from  San 
Francisco  to  Cape  San  Juan,  in  Washington  Ter- 
tory  is  700  miles,  and  this  part  of  the  line  is  already 
made.  There  begins  the  ocean  cable  proper, 
which,  proceeding  north-westerly,  finds  its  first 
station  at  Sitka,  a  distance  of  630  miles.    Thence, 


proceeding  due  west  500  miles,  it  touches  Kodiaky 
where  we  have,  or  lately  had,  a  military  posL 
Thence,  stretching  south-westerly  along  the  pe- 
ninsula and  the  Aleutian  group  of  ismnds  450 
miles,  it  touches  Oonalaska.  From  that  point  it 
leaves  American  islands  behind,  and  660  miles  to 
the  west  reaches  the  island  of  Attou,  and  with  600 
more,  Urup,  the  latter  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  An- 
other stretch  of  300  miles  carries  it  to  Hakodadi, 
in  Japan,  where  its  mission  proper  as  an  ocean 
cable  may  be  said  to  end.  ^ut  with  a  northerly 
move  of  200  miles,  it  reaches  Poseyat  where,  on 
the  mainland  of  Asia,  it  will  connect  with  a  branch, 
already  built,  of  that  great  Russian  overland  route 
which  continues  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  River. 
From  Poseyat  a  southerly  trend  of  650  miles  (also 
submarine)  carries  the  cable  to  Nagasaki,  whence 
an  easterly  branch  may  continue  600  miles  to 
Yokohama,  and  a  westerly  one  of  450  to  Shanghai, 
the  latter  to  connect  with  the  East  India  Teles 
graph  Company's  line,  so  encircling  the  globe. 
These  were  the  stations,  wo  say,  and  these  the 
distances  estimated  a  year  or  more  ago,  and  if  they 
have  been,  or  shall  be  slightly  cli^ged,  it  can 
only  be  in  the  way  of  improvement  Even  as  they 
are,  it  is  clear  that  no  distance  between  adjacent 
points  in  the  long  line  is  greater  than  700  miles, 
which  is  a  t^rifle  in  ocean  telegraphy.  And,  again,  it 
is  clear  that  the  strict  trans-Pacific  course— say  from 
San  Juan  to  Hakodadi,  is  3,190  miles inleD^[th,  while 
that  from  Sitka  to  Japan  is  oidy  2, 490.  It  is  evident 
that  the  project  is  perfectly  practicable,  and  that 
it  need  not  be  long  before  we  have  daily  news 
here  in  New  York  from  Japan  and  China,  as  we 
have  it  now  from  England  and  California. — Xew 
York  Times, 

[Teediko  Steam  Boilers. — A  recent  English  in- 
J:  vention  for  feeding  steam  boilers  or  genera- 
tors with  water  by  the  use  of  an  automatic  appa- 
ratus, consists  of  a  heating  or  boiling  clo&e  vesnel, 
into  which  the  supply  water  is  filled  either  hot 
or  cold,  by  the  mere  flow  or  slight  head  of  gravita- 
tion supply  (without  the  necessity  of  a  pump  or 
other  forcing  apparatus)  intermittently  by  a  re- 
verse siphon  construction  of  pipe,  with  a  regula- 
ting-Talve  open  or  allowed  to  open  by  afloat  fall- 
ing when  the  water  is  low  in  the  boiler  or  genera- 
tor, and  the  force  of  the  inlet  water  through  the 
siphon  and  valve,  until  the  feeding  vessel  is  full, 
or  nearly  so,  the  water  being  then  heated  within 
the  feeding  vessel  until  the  steam  rises  above  or 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  steam  within  the  boil- 
er or  generator,  when  the  water  would  then  flow  or 
gravitete  into  its  water-space  through  a  pipe  and 
valve  connecting  the  lower  part  of  the  feeding 
vessel  therewith. 

Papier-Mache  Church. — There  is  said  to  be  a 
papier-machd  church  actually  existing  near 
Bergen,  Germany,  which  can  contain  nearly  1,000 
persons.  It  is  circular  within,  octagonal  ^^ithout. 
The  relievos  outside,  and  statues  within,  the  roof, 
the  ceiling,  the  Corinthian  capitals,  are  all  papier- 
machd,  veneered  waterproof  by  a  saturation  in 
vitriol,  lime  water,  whey,  or  the  whites  of  eggs. — 
BuUder. 

IT  is  found  that  a  sheet  of  ice  32  in.  thick  affords 
a  perfectly  safe  passage  for  infiantry  or  horses, 
marching  in  single  file,  and  for  Ught  carriages  ; 
with  a  thickness  of  6  in.  it  will  b^  all  sorts  of 
wagons  and  cannon. 
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